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FOREWORD 


A  NEW  number  on  man's  calendar  does  not,  by  itself,  put  a  new 
face  on  his  world.  Yet  the  very  turning  of  a  fresh  page  in  history 
can  open  our  minds  and  stir  our  hopes  in  ways  that  trigger  chain 
reactions  of  change.  So  it  was  with  the  coming  of  the  1970's  in 
America. 

The  year  1969  had  seemed  to  be  marked  by  the  close,  or  at  least 
the  waning,  of  several  epochs  all  at  once :  of  a  generation  of  cold 
war  tensions  in  a  bipolar  world ;  of  the  middle  third  of  the  century, 
when  American  government  grew  on  what  often  appeared  to  be 
the  simple  premise  that  more  is  better;  of  the  decade  of  the  Sixties 
when  our  society  was  riven  by  its  deepest  divisions  since  the  Civil 
War.  Inevitably,  though,  the  sense  of  new  balance  and  new  direc- 
tions was  only  tentative  at  first.  In  1970  it  began  to  take  on  a 
greater  feeling  of  permanence. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  old  echoes  in  the  name  of  this  new 
year,  echoes  that  brought  the  1770's  to  mind  again.  Americans 
began  to  think  in  terms  of  the  Nation's  coming  Bicentennial.  It 
was  a  time  to  measure  today's  reality  against  the  dreams  of  the 
Founding  Fathers,  to  quicken  our  pace  with  a  new  Spirit  of  '76, 
and  to  "Honor  America"  on  Independence  Day.  It  was  the  year 
in  which  our  Gross  National  Product  reached  the  trillion  dollar 
mark — and  also  in  which  we  committed  the  Nation's  third  century 
to  the  quality  of  life,  as  boldly  as  our  first  two  were  committed  to 
quantity. 

The  story  of  the  year,  for  me  and  for  the  administration  team 
working  with  me,  was  above  all  a  story  of  building  for  peace. 
Peace,  we  believed  from  the  beginning,  does  not  come  to  the 
passive;  and  so  we  pressed  on  through  1970  with  a  determination 
that  the  United  States  should  act  creatively,  not  merely  react 
reflexively,  on  the  world  stage.  We  were  able  to  move  more  rapidly 
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toward  the  end  of  American  military  involvement  in  the  Indo- 
china War  after  border  operations  in  Cambodia  successfully 
defended  the  Allied  flank.  With  North  Vietnam  still  unwilling 
to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war  despite  a  new  American  peace  offer 
in  the  fall,  year's  end  saw  South  Vietnam  and  its  beleaguered 
neighbors  Cambodia  and  Laos  all  more  nearly  self-sufficient,  as  a 
result  of  our  programs  of  Vietnamization  and  other  aid. 

Around  the  world,  war  and  the  threat  of  war  receded.  The 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  was  ratified,  and  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  gathered  momen- 
tum. In  the  Middle  East  an  American-proposed  truce  bolstered 
peace  hopes  along  the  Suez  Canal,  and  firm,  quiet  diplomacy 
ended  a  crisis  in  Jordan.  The  work  of  rescaling  our  international 
security  commitments  to  reflect  the  enlarged  capabilities  of  friends 
and  allies  went  forward  under  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  We  were  able 
to  present  a  Federal  budget  that,  for  the  first  time  in  20  years, 
provided  more  for  human  needs  than  for  defense — one  more  sign 
that  a  full  generation  of  peace  was  nearer  reality. 

The  broad  agenda  of  domestic  reform  which  the  new  adminis- 
tration had  put  forward  during  our  first  year  began  coming  to  life 
in  practice  during  our  second.  Postal  reform  was  enacted,  draft 
reform  moved  another  step  toward  the  all- volunteer  goal,  welfare 
reform  stood  at  the  brink  of  passage  when  the  91st  Congress 
expired.  Legislators  gave  the  executive  new  tools  to  fight  crime 
and  drug  abuse,  and  guaranteed  American  working  men  and 
women  new  standards  of  safety  and  health  on  the  job.  We  halted 
the  rise  in  the  rate  of  inflation  and  increased  the  pressure  to  turn 
it  downward.  We  registered  long  gains  in  equal  opportunity  for 
education,  jobs,  and  enterprise.  We  launched  a  massive  campaign 
for  environmental  quality,  and  established  new  institutions  for 
both  policy-making  and  enforcement  in  this  crucial  field. 

It  was  not  a  tranquil  time  for  America.  But  what  is  important 
is  that  such  rancor,  such  violence,  such  hatred  of  law  and  freedom 
as  still  troubled  us — that  these  had  been  put  in  retreat,  and  remain 
so.  The  good  and  the  decent  in  men's  souls — the  "better  angels  of 
our  nature,"  in  Lincoln's  phrase — held  the  upper  hand  in  our 
national  life,  and  advanced  steadily. 
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When  I  spoke,  upon  entering  the  Presidency,  about  the  end  of 
a  long  night  of  the  American  spirit  and  the  sight  of  the  first  rays 
of  dawn,  it  was  as  much  in  hope  as  in  surety.  But  1969,  and  then 
1970,  gave  proof.  This  great  people  have  indeed  not  cursed  the 
remaining  darkness;  rather  they  have  steadfastly  gathered  the 
light.  They — ^we — ^have  fought  the  good  fight.  In  this  volume  is 
part  of  the  record. 
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PREFACE 

IN  THIS  VOLUME  are  gathered  most  of  the  pubHc  messages 
and  statements  of  the  37th  President  of  the  United  States  that 
were  released  by  the  White  House  in  1970.  Similar  volumes  are 
available  covering  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson. 

The  series  was  begun  in  1957  in  response  to  a  recommendation 
of  the  National  Historical  Publications  Commission.  Until  then 
there  had  been  no  systematic  publication  of  Presidential  papers. 
An  extensive  compilation  of  the  messages  and  papers  of  the 
Presidents,  covering  the  period  1789  to  1897,  was  assembled  by 
James  D.  Richardson  and  published  under  congressional  authority 
between  1896  and  1899.  Since  then  various  private  compilations 
have  been  issued  but  there  was  no  uniform  publication  compara- 
ble to  the  Congressional  Record  or  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  Reports,  Many  Presidential  papers  could  be  found  only 
in  mimeographed  White  House  releases  or  as  reported  in  the 
press.  The  National  Historical  Publications  Commission  therefore 
recommended  the  establishment  of  an  official  series  in  which 
Presidential  writings  and  utterances  of  a  public  nature  could  be 
made  promptly  available. 

The  Commission's  recommendation  was  incorporated  in  regu- 
lations of  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Federal  Register 
issued  under  section  6  of  the  Federal  Register  Act  (44  U.S.C. 
1506).  The  Committee's  regulations,  establishing  the  series  and 
providing  for  the  coverage  of  prior  years,  are  reprinted  at  page 
1 2 1 2  as  Appendix  F. 

CONTENT   AND   ARRANGEMENT 

The  text  of  this  book  is  based  on  Presidential  materials  issued 
during  the  period  as  White  House  releases  and  on  transcripts  of 
news  conferences.  Original  source  materials,  where  available, 
including  tape  recordings,  have  been  used  to  protect  against  errors 
in  transcription. 
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The  dates  shown  at  the  end  of  item  headings  are  White  House 
release  dates.  In  instances  where  the  date  of  the  document  differs 
from  the  release  date  that  fact  is  shown  in  the  note  immediately 
following  the  item.  Textnotes,  footnotes,  and  cross  references 
have  been  supplied  where  needed  for  purposes  of  clarity. 

Remarks  or  addresses  were  delivered  in  Washington,  D.C., 
unless  otherwise  indicated.  Similarly,  statements,  messages,  and 
letters  were  issued  from  the  White  House  in  Washington  unless 
otherwise  indicated.  All  times  shown  are  local  time. 

Items  published  in  this  volume  are  presented  in  chronological 
order,  rather  than  being  grouped  in  classes.  Most  needs  for  a 
classified  arrangement  are  met  by  the  subject  index.  For  example, 
a  reader  interested  in  recipients  of  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom  during  1970  will  find  them  listed  in  the  index  under  the 
heading  "Awards  and  citations." 

Appendices  A  through  E  have  been  provided  to  deal  with  spe- 
cial categories  of  Presidential  issuances  and  actions,  as  noted 
below. 

White  House  releases  not  included  as  items  in  this  volume  and 
not  appearing  in  later  appendices  are  listed  in  Appendix  A  begin- 
ning on  page  1 1 69. 

Though  not  all  proclamations.  Executive  orders,  and  similar 
documents  required  by  law  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  were  issued  as  White  House  re- 
leases during  1970,  a  complete  listing  of  these  documents  by  num- 
ber and  subject  appears  on  pages  1199  through  1205  in  Ap- 
pendix B. 

Reports  of  task  forces  established  by  the  President  are  listed  in 
Appendix  C  on  page  1206. 

Posthumous  awards  of  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  and 
Presidential  Unit  Citations  awarded  during  1970  are  listed  in 
Appendix  D  on  pages  1207  and  1208. 

The  President  is  required  by  statute  to  transmit  numerous 
reports  to  the  Congress.  Those  transmitted  during  the  period 
covered  by  this  volume  are  listed  in  Appendix  E  beginning  on 
page  1209. 

This  series  is  under  the  direction  of  Fred  J.  Emery,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Register.  The  editor  of  the  present 
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volume  was  Ernest  J.  Galdi,  assisted  by  Peter  J.  Haley,  Faye  Q. 

Rosser,  and  Ruth  G.  Pontius.  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 

Raymond  K.  Price,  Jr.,  Cecilia  Bellinger  of  Mr.  Price's  staff,  and 

John  J.  Ratchford,  Executive  Clerk  of  the  White  House,  provided 

aid  and  counsel  in  the  selection  and  annotation  of  the  materials. 

C.  W.  Shankland  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  developed 
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James  B.  Rhoads 
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Administrator  of  General  Services 
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I     Remarks  on  Signing  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.     January  i,  1970 


AS  YOU  KNOW,  the  bill  we  are  signing 
today  is  the  environmental  bill.  There  is 
one  line  in  there  that  I  am  particularly 
stimulated  by,  when  I  said  we  had  to 
work  on  the  environment  because  it  is  now 
or  never. 

If  you  look  ahead  lo  years,  you  project 
population  growth,  car  growth,  and  that 
means,  of  course,  smog  growth,  water 
pollution,  and  the  rest. 

An  area  like  this  will  be  unfit  for  living; 
New  York  will  be,  Philadelphia,  and,  of 
course,  75  percent  of  the  people  will  be 
living  in  areas  like  this. 

So  unless  we  start  moving  on  it  now — 
there  is  a  lead  time — ^unless  we  move  on 
it  now,  believe  me,  we  will  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  it  later,  because  then 
when  people  have  millions  more  auto- 
mobiles, and,  of  course,  the  waters  and  so 
forth  developing  in  the  way  that  they  do 
without  plants  for  purification,  once  the 
damage  is  done,  it  is  much  harder  to  turn 
it  around.  It  is  going  to  be  hard  as  it  is. 

That  is  why  I  indicate  here  that  a  major 
goal,  when  you  talk  about  New  Year's 
resolutions,  I  wouldn't  say  for  the  next 
year  but  for  the  next  10  years — and  I 
don't  mean  that  I  intend  to  run  for  a 
third  term — for  the  next  10  years  for  this 
country  must  be  to  restore  the  cleanliness 
of  the  air,  the  water,  and  that,  of  course, 
means  moving  also  on  the  broader  prob- 
lems of  population  congestion,  transport, 
and  the  like. 

We  are  going  to  have  more  to  say  about 
it  in  the  State  of  the  Union  Message,  but 
this  is  the  time  to  say  some  of  it. 

Congress  has  acted  very  commendably 


in  setting  up  the  Environmental  Council  ^ 
by  this  bill.  We  already  have  an  environ- 
mental council  within  the  administration. 

A  great  deal  more  needs  to  be  dona 
There  are  many  areas  where  you  can 
work,  maybe  this  year  or  5  years  or  10 
years  from  now.  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
you  put  it  off  or  do  it  now.  This  is  an  area 
where  we  have  to  do  it  now.  We  may 
never  have  a  chance  later.  That  is  the  way 
I  feel. 

Then  when  you  look  at  it,  too,  I  have 
noted  in  all  my  conversations  with  the 
heads  of  government  of  the  major  indus- 
trial nations — for  example,  Sato  in  Japan, 
Wilson  in  England,  the  German  leaders, 
the  new  Chancellor,  Brandt,  the  French 
leaders,  the  Italians,  and  all  the  rest — all 
of  them  have  similar  problems. 

That  is  why  we  have  raised  this  issue 
in  the  whole  NATO  Council,  in  the 
challenges  of  modern  society.  Moynihan 
has  been  meeting  with  them,  as  you  know.^ 

What  we  really  confront  here  is  that 
in  the  highly  industrialized,  richest  coun- 
tries, we  have  the  greatest  danger.  Because 
of  our  wealth  we  can  afford  the  auto- 
mobiles, we  can  afford  all  the  things  that 
pollute  the  air,  pollute  the  water,  and 
make  this  really  a  poisonous  world  in 
which  to  live. 


^  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

'  Establishment  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Challenges  of  Modem  Society  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  was  announced  in  Brussels, 
Belgium,  on  November  6,  1969.  Dr.  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan  served  as  United  States  representa- 
tive to  the  first  meeting.  Announcements  of 
Dr.  Moynihan's  participation  in  the  Committee 
are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  5,  pp.  1 198  and  1564) . 
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That  doesn't  mean  that  the  less  ad- 
vanced countries  don't  have  problems^  in 
Africa,  in  parts  of  Asia  and  so  forth,  al- 
though the  greatest  cities  in  many  of  those 
areas  are  beginning  to  confront  the  same 
problems.  Some  of  the  worst  traffic  jams 
I  have  ever  seen  are  in  Bangkok,  even 
Djakarta. 

Incidentally,  this  has  to  be  done  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  and  it  also  has  to  be  on  a 
bigger  than  Federal  Government  basis. 
You  have  to  get  the  State  governments  in 
it  and  the  city  governments.  It  is  a  place 
particularly  where  massive  volunteer  ac- 
tivities are  going  to  be  necessary  because 
of  some  of  the  problems  involved. 

It  doesn't  involve  just  air,  water,  and 
traffic,  which  are  the  obvious  ones,  but  it 
also  involves  open  space,  leisure  time. 
What  are  people  going  to  do? 


As  we  drove  along,  for  example,  we  saw 
a  sign  pointing  to  Leisure  World.  I  don't 
know  whether  any  of  you  have  been  there. 
I  was  there  a  few  years  ago,  15  years  ago. 
This  is  one  of  several  very  exciting  projects 
that  are  being  developed  for  older  people, 
where  they  live.  The  people  live  longer  if 
they  retire  sooner,  if  they  have  longer 
vacations.  There  is  the  question  of  what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  them,  where  are 
they  going  to  go.  This  is  why  we  are  look- 
ing into  these  problems  in  terms  that  are 
much  broader  than  simply  the  immediate 
ones  of  air,  water,  and  so  forth. 

Well,  I  will  talk  some  more  on  that 
later. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
his  office  at  San  Clemente,  Calif. 

As  enacted,  the  bill  (S.  1075)  is  Public  Law 
91-190  (83  Stat.  852). 


Statement  About  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.     January  i,  1970 


IT  IS  particularly  fitting  that  my  first 
official  act  in  this  new  decade  is  to  ap- 
prove the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

The  past  year  has  seen  the  creation  of  a 
President's  Cabinet  committee  on  environ- 
mental quality,^  and  we  have  devoted 
many  hours  to  the  pressing  problems  of 
pollution  control,  airport  location,  wilder- 
ness preservation,  highway  construction, 
and  population  trends. 

By  my  participation  in  these  efforts  I 
have  become  further  convinced  that  the 
1970's  absolutely  must  be  the  years  when 


^  The  Environmental  Quality  Council,  es- 
tablished May  29,  1969,  by  Executive  Order 
1 1472  and  renamed  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  the  Environment  on  March  5,  1970,  by 
Executive  Order  1 1514. 


America  pays  its  debt  to  the  past  by 
reclaiming  the  purity  of  its  air,  its  waters, 
and  our  living  environment.  It  is  literally 
now  or  never. 

I,  therefore,  commend  the  Congress 
and  particularly  the  sponsors  of  this  bill, 
Senators  Stevens  and  Jackson  and  Rep- 
resentative Dingell,  for  this  clear  legis- 
lative policy  declaration.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  law  a  three-member  council 
of  environmental  advisers  will  be  ap- 
pointed. I  anticipate  that  they  will  occupy 
the  same  close  advisory  relation  to  the 
President  that  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  does  in  fiscal  and  monetary  mat- 
ters. The  environmental  advisers  will  be 
assisted  by  a  compact  staff  in  keeping  me 
thoroughly  posted  on  current  problems 
and  advising  me  on  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment  can  act  to  solve  them. 

In  the  near  future  I  will  forward  to  the 
Senate  names  of  highly  qualified  individ- 
uals to  help  both  the  Cabinet  and  me  in 
the  critical  decisions  that  will  affect  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  United  States  for 
years  to  come.  I  will  then  take  the  neces- 
sary executive  action  to  reconstitute  the 
Cabinet  committee  and  its  staff  to  avoid 
duplication  of  function. 

On  the  latter  point,  I  know  that  the 
Congress  has  before  it  a  proposal  to  estab- 
lish yet  another  staff  organization  to  deal 
with  environmental  problems  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  I  believe 
this  would  be  a  mistake. 

No  matter  how  pressing  the  problem,  to 
over-organize,  to  over-staff,  or  to  com- 


pound the  levels  of  review  and  advice 
seldom  brings  earlier  or  better  results. 

We  are  most  intei-ested  in  results.  The 
act  I  have  signed  gives  us  an  adequate 
organization  and  a  good  statement  of 
direction.  We  are  determined  that  the 
decade  of  the  seventies  will  be  known  as 
the  time  when  this  country  regained  a 
productive  harmony  between  man  and 
nature. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  San 
Glemente,  Calif. 

A  White  House  announcement  of  January  i , 
1970,  summarizing  the  major  provisions  of  the 
act  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  12). 

On  March  5,  1970,  the  President  issued  Ex- 
ecutive Order  115 14  detailing  responsibilities 
of  Federal  agencies  in  protecting  and  enhanc- 
ing the  environment. 


Exchange  of  Remarks  With  Bob  Hope. 
January  3,  1970 


I  JUST  had  an  opportunity  to  express  ap- 
preciation to  Bob  Hope  for  his  trip  abroad, 
in  which  again  he  has  entertained  our 
servicemen  in  areas  all  over  the  world  and 
also  in  Vietnam. 

And  one  diflferent  aspect  of  this  trip 
that  particularly  was  emphasized  was  that 
the  education  benefits  under  the  GI  bill 
were  brought  home  to  our  servicemen  in 
Vietnam. 

In  checking  the  statistics,  I  have  found, 
as  far  as  those  who  apply  under  the  GI 
bill  of  rights  are  concerned,  that  the  num- 
ber to  date  from  Vietnam  is  less  than  those 
who  applied  after  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  war.  We  have  given  a  tremendous 
impetus  to  those  applications  as  a  result  of 
the  whole  trip. 

Neil  Armstrong  was  with  him  on  the 
trip,  and  he  pointed  out  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  education  that  he  was  able 


to  get  through  the  GI  bill  of  rights  he 
might  not  have  been  an  astronaut.  We  are 
not  suggesting  by  that  that  the  way  to  go 
to  the  moon  is  to  apply  for  an  education 
under  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  But  over 
50,000  GI's  in  Vietnam  signed  up  for 
their  education  benefits.  These  applica- 
tions will  be  processed  by  the  Michigan 
State  University  and  then  those  who  are 
applicants  will  receive  recommendations 
as  to  the  type  of  education  that  they 
should  then  proceed  to  follow. 

I  think  this  is  really  an  enormous 
achievement.  We  know  that  these  trips 
that  Bob  Hope  takes  abroad  are  giving  a 
great  lift  to  our  men  abroad.  But  here  we 
have  given  them  an  opportunity  for  some- 
thing that  will  carry  them  on  after  they 
leave  the  service,  and  we  are  most  grateful 
to  you,  Bob,  for  what  you  have  done. 

Mr.  Hope.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
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I  found  it  very  interesting.  And  these 
kids  actually  didn't  believe  that  these  edu- 
cators— they  sent  over  lo  educators,  my 
son-in-law,  Sam  McCuUough,  was  one  of 
them  and  they  went  out  to  the  fire  bases 
and  recruited  some  of  these  boys — these 
kids  were  amazed  that  these  educators 
would  come  out  to  the  fire  bases. 

In  fact,  they  caught  a  torpedo  in  one  of 
the  bases.  They  threw  a  rocket  in  or  some- 
thing while  they  were  signing  them  up 
for  the  GI  bill. 

They  signed  up  50,000  and  expect  to 
sign  up  30,000  more.  And,  of  course,  I 
think  this  is  great  morale  for  these  kids. 
They  really  enjoyed — the  fact  that  the 
country  is  thinking  about  them  is  very, 
very  important. 

The  President.  Well,  we  are  awfully 
glad  that  your  trip  gave  them  the  idea 


which  they  needed,  just  that  little  extra 
boost. 

Now  that  we  are  going  out  to  play  golf, 
I  guess  we  could  say  that  what  is  really 
needed  now  is  followthrough  when  we  get 
on  the  golf  course.  And  these  fellows  now 
will  have  followthrough  after  they  com- 
plete their  service. 

Mr.  Hope.  Well,  I  am  a  little  appre- 
hensive about  this  because  I  understand 
you  were  practicing  yesterday  and  you 
may  be  after  my  vaudeville  money. 

The  President.  It  was  only  practice 
I  can  assure  you,  but  today  we  are  part- 
ners, you  know. 

Mr.  Hope.  We  better  go  on  the  course 
and  practice  together. 

The  President.  Fine. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:34  p.m.  at 
Mr.  Hope's  home  in  North  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Telephone  Conversation  With  King  Hassan  II  of 
Morocco.     January  7,  1970 


The  President.  Hello,  Your  Majesty. 

King  Hassan.  Hello,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Yes,  Your  Majesty? 

King  Hassan.  Yes,  how  are  you,  Mr. 
President? 

The  President.  Just  very  well,  and  it 
is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  speak  to  you 
again.  I  well  remember  our  meeting  when 
I  was  in  Africa  in  1957. 

King  Hassan.  On  this  occasion  I  would 
like  to  express  to  you  a  second  time  my 
best  wishes  for  your  health,  your  happi- 
ness, your  success,  and  for  the  prosperity 
and  glory  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

And  I  wish  to  meet  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  talk  about  the  problems  interest- 
ing our  countries. 

The  President.  Well,  Your  Majesty, 


I  look  forward  to  our  having  a  meeting 
later  this  year.  I  well  recall  our  meeting 
when  we  met  in  Rabat  in  1957.  And  I 
believe  that  it  is  vitally  important  that  we 
have  a  common  policy  in  that  area  of  the 
world,  one  which  is  mutually  to  our 
benefit. 

King  Hassan.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
visit  your  country  and  to  visit  you,  Mr. 
President.  I  address  to  you  my  best  wishes. 

The  President.  We  are  very  proud 
that  the  first  communications  satellite — 
the  first  one  in  Africa — is  in  Morocco,  and 
that  is  very  appropriate  because  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Morocco,  from  the  time  of  George  Wash- 
ington, have  been  close  and  friendly.  And 
we  know  they  will  continue  to  be  close 
and  friendly. 
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King  Hassan.  And  this  satellite  will  be 
a  new  bridge  between  our  continent  and 
our  countries. 

The  President.  Yes.  It  is  very  good. 

Your  voice  is  clear,  and  your  sentiments 
also  are  very  welcome  here.  We  certainly 
reciprocate  in  every  respect. 

King  Hassan.  Good  evening,  Mr. 
President. 

The  President.  We  will  look  forward 


to  seeing  you  later  in  this  year  in  person. 
Goodby. 

King  Hassan.  Goodby.  Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:26  a.m.  in 
San  Clemente,  Calif.  His  conversation  with 
King  Hassan  II  inaugurated  the  new  com- 
munications satellite  service  which  was  made 
possible  by  the  first  ground  station  in  Africa, 
built  near  Rabat  as  a  joint  U.S.-Moroccan 
venture. 


5     Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
January  13,  1970 


BEFORE  the  swearing  in,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  personal  word.  I  know  the  new 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. I  have  known  him  for,  I  think,  over 
20  years. 

I  have  known  him  as  one  who  has  been 
and  could  be  an  enormous  success  in  pri- 
vate practice  of  the  law,  who  has  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  State  government, 
and  one  who  now  comes  to  the  Federal 
service  as  well  qualified  as  any  man  who 
has  ever  received  an  appointment  from 
this  administration. 

I  know  these  are  glowing  words,  but 
they  are  deserved  in  the  case  of  Cap  Wein- 
berger. And  we  are  most  fortunate  that 
we  were  able  to  get  him  and  his  wife  to 
leave  California,  a  State  which  they  love, 
as  I  do,  to  come  to  Washington  and  to 


take  this  very  important  assignment  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

Judge  Fickling  will  administer  the  oath, 
and  Mrs.  Weinberger  will  hold  the  Bible. 

[At  this  point  the  oath  of  office  was  admin- 
istered by  Judge  Austin  L.  Fickling  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals.  The 
President  then  resumed  speaking.] 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  seldom  have 
an  opportunity  to  say  a  word  at  the  White 
House  because  this  is  an  independent 
agency.  It  is  supposed  to  be  independent. 
But  in  any  event,  you  can  say  a  word 
now,  if  you  like. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:38  a.m.  in 
the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House.  Mr. 
Weinberger's  response  to  the  President's  re- 
marks is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  43). 


6     Statement  About  the  Construction  of  Airport 
Facilities  in  South  Florida.     January  15,  1970 

THE  AGREEMENT  governing  future 
airport  construction  in  the  south  Florida 
area  is  an  outstanding  victory  for  conser- 
vation.   Airport    facilities    already    con- 


structed on  the  site  near  the  Everglades 
National  Park  will  be  used  as  temporary 
training  facilities  only.  The  training  op- 
eration itself  will  proceed  under  exacting 
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environmental  safeguards,  and  will  be 
shut  down  as  soon  as  an  acceptable  alter- 
nate site  is  available. 

I  congratulate  Secretary  Volpe,  Secre- 
tary Hickel,  Governor  Kirk  [of  Florida], 
the  Dade  County  Port  Authority,  and  the 
private  organizations  and  individual  citi- 
zens whose  hard  work  and  concern  for 
our  environment  made  this  agreement 
possible. 

The  agreement  affirms  the  need  to  con- 
serve our  natural  heritage ;  it  does  not  deny 
the  need  for  new  airport  facilities  in  Flor- 
ida. The  Federal  Government  will  co- 
operate in  finding  ways  to  create  such  fa- 
cilities without  new  threats  to  the 
environment. 

We  have  learned  that  the  development 
of  major  facilities,  such  as  a  regional  jet- 
port,  may  have  widespread  environmental 


and  social  consequences  that  cannot  wisely 
be  left  entirely  to  local  initiative  and  local 
decision.  I  am  directing  Secretary  Volpe 
to  consider  the  merits  of  legislation  which 
will  insure  adequate  representation  of  the 
national  interest  in  the  development  of  re- 
gional airports.  This  is  part  of  the  broad 
new  approach  we  must  take  to  make  cer- 
tain that  our  environment  is  treated  with 
greater  wisdom  and  care. 

NOTE :  The  agreement  reached  between  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  State  of  Florida,  the  Dade 
County  Port  Authority,  and  Collier  County 
was  signed  in  Miami  on  January  16,  1970.  On 
January  15  the  White  House  Press  Office  re- 
leased the  text  of  a  news  briefing  on  the  agree- 
ment by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Hickel  and 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Volpe.  A  fact  sheet 
on  the  jetport  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6, 
p.  44). 


7     Statement  About  the  Housing  Crisis  and 
the  Economy.     January  21^1970 


YESTERDAY  I  met  with  Secretary 
Romney,  Louis  Barba,^  and  officials  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
to  discuss  the  crisis  situation  we  are  facing 
in  the  housing  of  our  people.  The  continu- 
ing decline  in  housing  production,  the 
outflow  of  funds  from  savings  institutions 
supporting  the  housing  market,  and  the 
drying  up  of  traditional  mortgage  sources 
are  contributing  to  a  serious  housing  short- 
age which  is  of  grave  concern  to  our  na- 
tional well-being. 

Housing  and  the  industry  which  pro- 
vides it  are  bearing  a  disproportionate 
burden  of  both  current  inflationary  pres- 
sures and  the  anti-inflation  measures 
instituted  to  restore  price  stability.  As  a 

^  President,  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders. 


result,  a  major  national  resource — the 
productive  capability  of  our  private 
home-building  industry  to  meet  our 
national  housing  needs — is  being  greatly 
threatened. 

The  decline  in  housing  production  must 
and  will  be  stopped.  The  private  sector 
and  all  levels  of  government  must  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  assure  that  the  Nation's 
housing  needs  are  more  fully  met  now. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  hous- 
ing problem,  and  a  full  solution  will 
require  time.  Extraordinary  and  unprece- 
dented steps  have  already  been  taken. 
These  include  extensive  direct  support  to 
the  mortgage  market  through  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  of  Housing  and 
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Urban  Development  has  authorized  issu- 
ance of  mortgage-backed  securities  fully 
guaranteed  by  the  Government  and  has 
released  $1, 150  million  of  funds  to  provide 
special  assistance  in  the  financing  of  hous- 
ing production  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families. 

The  need  now  is  to  go  beyond  these 
steps — to  change  basic  attitudes  and  re- 
examine old  patterns  of  activity — so  that 
we  can  reach  more  quickly  the  full  solu- 
tion we  seek. 

The  first  step  is  for  all  sectors  of  our 
economy — ^business,  labor,  consumers,  and 
all  levels  of  government — to  be  fully 
aware  of  the  nature  of  this  crisis,  and  for 
each  of  them  to  address  itself  vigorously 
within  its  sphere  of  responsibility  toward 
adequate  solutions.  The  need  to  regain 
early  control  over  inflation  is  paramount, 
and  voluntary  steps  to  restrain  unneces- 
sary spending  can  play  a  vital  role.  In  this 
connection,  I  have  firmly  committed  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  its  part. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  surplus  in  the 
budget,  I  have  cut  Federal  spending  to  the 
minimum  possible  levels  this  year  and 
next.  Some  needed  Federal  programs  sim- 
ply will  have  to  be  postponed,  so  that  we 
live  within  our  means.  This  will  help  free 
resources  for  housing. 

I  urge  the  private  sector  to  follow  this 


example  by  also  postponing  avoidable  ex- 
penditures and  increasing  savings. 

Some  time  ago  I  cautioned  business  and 
labor  against  continuing  to  base  price  and 
wage  decisions  on  the  expectation  of  con- 
tinued inflation.  Those  who  do  are  bound 
to  lose.  The  sooner  this  is  realized  the 
better  off  they — and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole — ^will  be. 

Lack  of  mortgage  money  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  pressing  immediate  restraints 
on  housing.  Needed  housing  must  and  will 
be  financed  and  built.  All  financial  institu- 
tions— commercial  banks,  mutual  savings 
banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  life 
insurance  companies,  pension  funds,  and 
trust  funds — should  recognize  the  invest- 
ment opportunities  that  will  exist  in  this 
field  over  the  years  ahead.  They  should 
seek  now  to  move  affirmatively  into  a 
better  position  to  capitalize  on  these 
opportunities. 

I  pledge  that  this  administration  will 
take  every  possible  step  to  solve  this  most 
serious  housing  problem  consistent  with 
the  overriding  need  to  contain  inflation. 
The  housing  of  our  people  is  and  must  be 
a  top  national  priority. 

note:  On  the  same  day  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
President's  statement  by  Dr,  Paul  W.  Mc- 
Cracken,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 


8     Statement  About  the  Death  of  George  M.  Humphrey. 
January  21,  1970 


GEORGE  HUMPHREY  was  a  man  of 
firm  purpose,  unremitting  effort,  and  high 
dedication.  His  great  contributions  to 
American  life — both  in  industry  and  Gov- 
ernment— leave  all  of  us  in  his  debt.  As  I 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  friend,  I  offer  my  most 


sincere  condolences  to  his  family.  I  know 
that  they  will  be  sustained  in  this  time  of 
grief  by  the  realization  that  George 
Humphrey  leaves  an  outstanding  legacy  of 
achievement  and  service. 
NOTE :  Mr.  Humphrey  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
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on  January  20,   1970,  at  the  age  of  79.  He 

had  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the 

Eisenhower  administration  from  1953  to  1957. 

The  statement  was  read  by  Press  Secretary 


Ronald  L.  Ziegler  during  his  regular  news 
briefing  at  the  White  House  on  January  21, 
1970. 


9     Annual  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.     January  22,  1970 


Mr,  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress,  our  distinguished  guests 
and  my  fellow  Americans: 

To  address  a  joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress in  this  great  Chamber  in  which  I  was 
once  privileged  to  serve  is  an  honor  for 
which  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

The  State  of  the  Union  Address  is  tradi- 
tionally an  occasion  for  a  lengthy  and 
detailed  account  by  the  President  of  what 
he  has  accomplished  in  the  past,  what  he 
wants  the  Congress  to  do  in  the  future, 
and,  in  an  election  year,  to  lay  the  basis 
for  the  political  issues  which  might  be  de- 
cisive in  the  fall. 

Occasionally  there  comes  a  time  when 
profound  and  far-reaching  events  com- 
mand a  break  with  tradition. 

This  is  such  a  time. 

I  say  this  not  only  because  1970  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  decade  in  which 
America  will  celebrate  its  200th  birthday. 
I  say  it  because  new  knowledge  and  hard 
experience  argue  persuasively  that  both 
our  programs  and  our  institutions  in 
America  need  to  be  reformed. 

The  moment  has  arrived  to  harness  the 
vast  energies  and  abundance  of  this  land 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  American  ex- 
perience, an  experience  richer  and  deeper 
and  more  truly  a  reflection  of  the  goodness 
and  grace  of  the  human  spirit. 

The  seventies  will  be  a  time  of  new  be- 
ginnings, a  time  of  exploring  both  on  the 
earth  and  in  the  heavens,  a  time  of  dis- 
covery. But  the  time  has  also  come  for 


emphasis  on  developing  better  ways  of 
managing  what  we  have  and  of  complet- 
ing what  man's  genius  has  begun  but  left 
unfinished. 

Our  land,  this  land  that  is  ours  together, 
is  a  great  and  a  good  land.  It  is  also  an 
unfinished  land,  and  the  challenge  of  per- 
fecting it  is  the  summons  of  the  seventies. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  address  myself 
to  those  great  issues  facing  our  Nation 
which  are  above  partisanship. 

When  we  speak  of  America's  priorities 
the  first  priority  must  always  be  peace  for 
America  and  the  world. 

The  major  immediate  goal  of  our  for- 
eign policy  is  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  in  a  way  that  our  generation 
will  be  remembered — ^not  so  much  as  the 
generation  that  suffered  in  war,  but  more 
for  the  fact  that  we  had  the  courage  and 
character  to  win  the  kind  of  a  just  peace 
that  the  next  generation  was  able  to  keep. 

We  are  making  progress  toward  that 
goal. 

The  prospects  for  peace  are  far  greater 
today  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

A  major  part  of  the  credit  for  this 
development  goes  to  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  who,  despite  their  differences  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  have  overwhelm- 
ingly indicated  their  support  of  a  just 
peace.  By  this  action,  you  have  completely 
demolished  the  enemy's  hopes  that  they 
can  gain  in  Washington  the  victory  our 
fighting  men  have  denied  them  in 
Vietnam. 
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No  goal  could  be  greater  than  to  make 
the  next  generation  the  first  in  this  cen- 
tury in  which  America  was  at  peace  with 
every  nation  in  the  world. 

I  shall  discuss  in  detail  the  new  con- 
cepts and  programs  designed  to  achieve 
this  goal  in  a  separate  report  on  foreign 
policy,  which  I  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress at  a  later  date. 

Today,  let  me  describe  the  directions  of 
our  new  policies. 

We  have  based  our  policies  on  an 
evaluation  of  the  world  as  it  is,  not  as  it 
was  25  years  ago  at  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II.  Many  of  the  policies  which 
were  necessary  and  right  then  are  obsolete 
today. 

Then,  because  of  America's  overwhelm- 
ing military  and  economic  strength,  be- 
cause of  the  weakness  of  other  major 
free  world  powers  and  the  inability  of 
scores  of  newly  independent  nations  to 
defend,  or  even  govern,  themselves,  Amer- 
ica had  to  assimie  the  major  burden  for 
the  defense  of  freedom  in  the  world. 

In  two  wars,  first  in  Korea  and  now  in 
Vietnam,  we  furnished  most  of  the  money, 
most  of  the  arms,  most  of  the  men  to  help 
other  nations  defend  their  freedom. 

Today  the  great  industrial  nations  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  Japan,  have  regained 
their  economic  strength;  and  the  nations 
of  Latin  America — and  many  of  the  na- 
tions who  acquired  their  freedom  from 
colonialism  after  World  War  II  in  Asia 
and  Africa — have  a  new  sense  of  pride 
and  dignity  and  a  determination  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  their  own 
defense. 

That  is  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  I  an- 
nounced at  Guam.^ 

Neither  the  defense  nor  the  develop- 


^  See  1969  volume.  Item  279. 


ment  of  other  nations  can  be  exclusively 
or  primarily  an  American  undertaking. 

The  nations  of  each  part  of  the  world 
should  assume  the  primary  responsibility 
for  their  own  well-being;  and  they  them- 
selves should  determine  the  terms  of  that 
well-being. 

We  shall  be  faithful  to  our  treaty  com- 
mitments, but  we  shall  reduce  our  involve- 
ment and  our  presence  in  other  nations' 
aff'airs. 

To  insist  that  other  nations  play  a  role 
is  not  a  retreat  from  responsibility;  it  is  a 
sharing  of  responsibility. 

The  result  of  this  new  policy  has  been 
not  to  weaken  our  alliances,  but  to  give 
them  new  life,  new  strength,  a  new  sense 
of  common  purpose. 

Relations  with  our  European  allies 
are  once  again  strong  and  healthy, 
based  on  mutual  consultation  and  mutual 
responsibility. 

We  have  initiated  a  new  approach  to 
Latin  America  in  which  we  deal  with 
those  nations  as  partners  rather  than 
patrons. 

The  new  partnership  concept  has  been 
welcomed  in  Asia.  We  have  developed  an 
historic  new  basis  for  Japanese-American 
friendship  and  cooperation,  which  is  the 
linchpin  for  peace  in  the  Pacific. 

If  we  are  to  have  peace  in  the  last  third 
of  the  century,  a  major  factor  will  be  the 
development  of  a  new  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  would  not  underestimate  our  differ- 
ences, but  we  are  moving  with  precision 
and  purpose  from  an  era  of  confronta- 
tion to  an  era  of  negotiation. 

Our  negotiations  on  strategic  arms  lim- 
itations and  in  other  areas  will  have  far 
greater  chance  for  success  if  both  sides  en- 
ter them  motivated  by  mutual  self-inter- 
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est  rather  than  naive  sentimentality. 

It  is  with  this  same  spirit  that  we  have 
resumed  discussions  with  Communist 
China  in  our  talks  at  Warsaw. 

Our  concern  in  our  relations  with  both 
these  nations  is  to  avoid  a  catastrophic  col- 
lision and  to  build  a  solid  basis  for  peace- 
ful settlement  of  our  differences. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  the 
road  to  peace  is  not  difficult  and  danger- 
ous, but  I  believe  our  new  policies  have 
contributed  to  the  prospect  that  America 
may  have  the  best  chance  since  World 
War  II  to  enjoy  a  generation  of  uninter- 
rupted peace.  And  that  chance  will  be 
enormously  increased  if  we  continue  to 
have  a  relationship  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive  in  which,  despite  differences 
in  detail,  where  the  security  of  America 
and  the  peace  of  mankind  are  concerned, 
we  act  not  as  Republicans,  not  as  Demo- 
crats, but  as  Americans. 

As  we  move  into  the  decade  of  the 
seventies,  we  have  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity for  progress  at  home  of  any  people 
in  world  history. 

Our  gross  national  product  will  increase 
by  $500  billion  in  the  next  10  years.  This 
increase  alone  is  greater  than  the  entire 
growth  of  the  American  economy  from 
1790  to  1950. 

The  critical  question  is  not  whether  we 
will  grow,  but  how  we  will  use  that 
growth. 

The  decade  of  the  sixties  was  also  a  pe- 
riod of  great  growth  economically.  But  in 
that  same  lo-year  period  we  witnessed 
the  greatest  growth  of  crime,  the  greatest 
increase  in  inflation,  the  greatest  social  un- 
rest in  America  in  100  years.  Never  has  a 
nation  seemed  to  have  had  more  and 
enjoyed  it  less. 

At  heart,  the  issue  is  the  effectiveness 
of  government. 


Ours  has  become — as  it  continues  to 
be,  and  should  remain — a  society  of  large 
expectations.  Government  helped  to  gen- 
erate these  expectations.  It  undertook  to 
meet  them.  Yet,  increasingly,  it  proved 
unable  to  do  so. 

As  a  people,  we  had  too  many  visions — 
and  too  little  vision. 

Now,  as  we  enter  the  seventies,  we 
should  enter  also  a  great  age  of  reform  of 
the  institutions  of  American  government. 

Our  purpose  in  this  period  should  not 
be  simply  better  management  of  the  pro- 
grams of  the  past.  The  time  has  come  for 
a  new  quest — a  quest  not  for  a  greater 
quantity  of  what  we  have,  but  for  a  new 
quality  of  life  in  America. 

A  major  part  of  the  substance  for  an  un- 
precedented advance  in  this  Nation's  ap- 
proach to  its  problems  and  opportunities 
is  contained  in  more  than  two  score  legis- 
lative proposals  which  I  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress last  year  and  which  still  await 
enactment. 

I  will  offer  at  least  a  dozen  more  major 
programs  in  the  course  of  this  session. 

At  this  point  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
through  a  detailed  listing  of  what  I  have 
proposed  or  will  propose,  but  I  would  like 
to  mention  three  areas  in  which  urgent 
priorities  demand  that  we  move  and  move 
now: 

First,  we  cannot  delay  longer  in  accom- 
plishing a  total  reform  of  our  welfare 
system.  When  a  system  penalizes  work, 
breaks  up  homes,  robs  recipients  of  dig- 
nity, there  is  no  alternative  to  abolishing 
that  system  and  adopting  in  its  place  the 
program  of  income  support,  job  training, 
and  work  incentives  which  I  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  last  year. 

Second,  the  time  has  come  to  assess  and 
reform  all  of  our  institutions  of  govern- 
ment at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level. 
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It  is  time  for  a  New  Federalism,  in  which, 
after  1 90  years  of  power  flowing  from  the 
people  and  local  and  State  governments 
to  Washington,  D.G.,  it  will  begin  to  flow 
from  Washington  back  to  the  States  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Third,  we  must  adopt  reforms  which 
will  expand  the  range  of  opportunities  for 
all  Americans.  We  can  fulfill  the  Ameri- 
can dream  only  when  each  person  has  a 
fair  chance  to  fulfill  his  own  dreams.  This 
means  equal  voting  rights,  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity,  and  new  opportunities 
for  expanded  ownership.  Because  in  order 
to  be  secure  in  their  human  rights,  people 
need  access  to  property  rights. 

I  could  give  similar  examples  of  the 
jneed  for  reform  in  our  programs  for 
health,  education,  housing,  transporta- 
tion, as  well  as  other  critical  areas  which 
directly  affect  the  well-being  of  millions 
of  Americans. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  should 
wait  no  longer  for  these  reforms  that 
would  so  deeply  enhance  the  quality  of 
their  life. 

When  I  speak  of  actions  which  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  American  people,  I 
can  think  of  none  more  important  than 
for  the  Congress  to  join  this  administra- 
tion in  the  battle  to  stop  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

Now,  I  realize  it  is  tempting  to  blame 
someone  else  for  inflation. 

Some  blame  business  for  raising  prices. 

Some  blame  unions  for  asking  for  more 
wages. 

But  a  review  of  the  stark  fiscal  facts  of 
the  1 960's  clearly  demonstrates  where  the 
primary  blame  for  rising  prices  must  be 
placed. 

In  the  decade  of  the  sixties  the  Federal 
Government  spent  $57  billion  more  than 
it  took  in  in  taxes. 


In  that  same  decade  the  American  peo- 
ple paid  the  bill  for  that  deficit  in  price 
increases  which  raised  the  cost  of  living 
for  the  average  family  of  four  by  $200 
per  month  in  America. 

Now  millions  of  Americans  are  forced 
to  go  into  debt  today  because  the  Federal 
Government  decided  to  go  into  debt  yes- 
terday. We  must  balance  our  Federal 
budget  so  that  American  families  will  have 
a  better  chance  to  balance  their  family 
budgets. 

Only  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Con- 
gress can  we  meet  this  highest  priority 
objective  of  responsible  government. 

We  are  on  the  right  track. 

We  had  a  balanced  budget  in  1 969. 

This  administration  cut  more  than  $7 
billion  out  of  spending  plans  in  order  to 
produce  a  surplus  in  1970,  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  reduced  revenues 
by  $3  billion,  I  shall  recommend  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  1 97 1 . 

But  I  can  assure  you  that  not  only  to 
present,  but  to  stay  within,  a  balanced 
budget  requires  some  very  hard  decisions. 
It  means  rejecting  spending  programs 
which  would  benefit  some  of  the  people 
when  their  net  effect  would  result  in  price 
increases  for  all  the  people. 

It  is  time  to  quit  putting  good  money 
into  bad  programs.  Otherwise,  we  will 
end  up  with  bad  money  and  bad 
programs. 

I  recognize  the  political  popularity  of 
spending  programs,  and  particularly  in  an 
election  year.  But  unless  we  stop  the  rise 
in  prices,  the  cost  of  living  for  millions 
of  American  families  will  become  unbear- 
able and  government's  ability  to  plan  pro- 
grams for  progress  for  the  future  will  be- 
come impossible. 

In  referring  to  budget  cuts,  there  is  one 
area  where  I  have  ordered  an  increase 
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rather  than  a  cut — and  that  is  the  re- 
quests of  those  agencies  with  the  respon- 
sibiUties  for  law  enforcement. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  over- 
blown rhetoric  during  the  sixties  in  which 
the  word  "war"  has  perhaps  too  often 
been  used — the  war  on  poverty,  the  war 
on  misery,  the  war  on  disease,  the  war  on 
hunger.  But  if  there  is  one  area  where  the 
word  "war"  is  appropriate  it  is  in  the 
fight  against  crime.  We  must  declare  and 
win  the  war  against  the  criminal  elements 
which  increasingly  threaten  our  cities, 
our  homes,  and  our  lives. 

We  have  a  tragic  example  of  this  prob- 
lem in  the  Nation's  Capital,  for  whose 
safety  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
have  the  primary  responsibility.  I  doubt 
if  many  Members  of  this  Congress  who 
live  more  than  a  few  blocks  from  here 
would  dare  leave  their  cars  in  the  Capitol 
garage  and  walk  home  alone  tonight. 

Last  year  this  administration  sent  to  the 
Congress  13  separate  pieces  of  legislation 
dealing  with  organized  crime,  pornog- 
raphy, street  crime,  narcotics,  crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

None  of  these  bills  has  reached  my  desk 
for  signature. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will 
act  now  to  adopt  the  legislation  I  placed 
before  you  last  year.  We  in  the  Executive 
have  done  everything  we  can  under  exist- 
ing law,  but  new  and  stronger  weapons 
are  needed  in  that  fight. 

While  it  is  true  that  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  the  cutting  edge 
in  the  effort  to  eliminate  street  crime, 
burglaries,  murder,  my  proposals  to  you 
have  embodied  my  belief  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  play  a  greater 
role  in  working  in  partnership  with  these 
agencies. 

That  is  why  1971  Federal  spending  for 


local  law  enforcement  will  double  that 
budgeted  for  1970. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  crimes 
that  affect  individuals  is  with  local  and 
State  rather  than  with  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  in  the  field  of  organized  crime, 
narcotics,  pornography,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  special  responsibility  it 
should  fulfill.  And  we  should  make  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  where  we  have  the  primary 
responsibility,  an  example  to  the  Nation 
and  the  world  of  respect  for  law  rather 
than  lawlessness. 

I  now  turn  to  a  subject  which,  next  to 
our  desire  for  peace,  may  well  become  the 
major  concern  of  the  American  people  in 
the  decade  of  the  seventies. 

In  the  next  10  years  we  shall  increase 
our  wealth  by  50  percent.  The  profound 
question  is :  Does  this  mean  we  will  be  50 
percent  richer  in  a  real  sense,  50  percent 
better  off,  50  percent  happier? 

Or  does  it  mean  that  in  the  year  1980 
the  President  standing  in  this  place  will 
look  back  on  a  decade  in  which  70  per- 
cent of  our  people  lived  in  metropolitan 
areas  choked  by  traffic,  suffocated  by 
smog,  poisoned  by  water,  deafened  by 
noise,  and  terrorized  by  crime? 

These  are  not  the  great  questions  that 
concern  world  leaders  at  summit  confer- 
ences. But  people  do  not  live  at  the  sum- 
mit. They  live  in  the  foothills  of  everyday 
experience,  and  it  is  time  for  all  of  us 
to  concern  ourselves  with  the  way  real 
people  live  in  real  life. 

The  great  question  of  the  seventies  is, 
shall  we  surrender  to  our  surroundings,  or 
shall  we  make  our  peace  with  nature  and 
begin  to  make  reparations  for  the  damage 
we  have  done  to  our  air,  to  our  land,  and 
to  our  water? 

Restoring  nature  to  its  natural  state  is  a 
cause  beyond  party  and  beyond  factions. 
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It  has  become  a  common  cause  of  all  the 
people  of  this  country.  It  is  a  cause  of 
particular  concern  to  young  Americans, 
because  they  more  than  we  will  reap  the 
grim  consequences  of  our  failure  to  act  on 
programs  which  are  needed  now  if  we  are 
to  prevent  disaster  later. 

Clean  air,  clean  water,  open  spaces — 
these  should  once  again  be  the  birthright 
of  every  American.  If  we  act  now,  they 
can  be. 

We  still  think  of  air  as  free.  But  clean 
air  is  not  free,  and  neither  is  clean  water. 
The  price  tag  on  pollution  control  is  high. 
Through  our  years  of  past  carelessness  we 
incurred  a  debt  to  nature,  and  now  that 
debt  is  being  called. 

The  program  I  shall  propose  to  Con- 
gress will  be  the  most  comprehensive  and 
costly  program  in  this  field  in  America's 
history. 

It  is  not  a  program  for  just  one  year.  A 
year's  plan  in  this  field  is  no  plan  at  all. 
This  is  a  time  to  look  ahead  not  a  year, 
but  5  years  or  10  years — ^whatever  time  is 
required  to  do  the  job. 

I  shall  propose  to  this  Congress  a  $10 
billion  nationwide  clean  waters  program 
to  put  modern  municipal  waste  treatment 
plants  in  every  place  in  America  where 
they  are  needed  to  make  our  waters  clean 
again,  and  do  it  now.  We  have  the  indus- 
trial capacity,  if  we  begin  now,  to  build 
them  all  within  5  years.  This  program  will 
get  them  built  within  5  years. 

As  our  cities  and  suburbs  relentlessly 
expand,  those  priceless  open  spaces 
needed  for  recreation  areas  accessible  to 
their  people  are  swallowed  up — often  for- 
ever. Unless  we  preserve  these  spaces  while 
they  are  still  available,  we  will  have  none 
to  preserve.  Therefore,  I  shall  propose 
new  financing  methods  for  purchasing 


open  space  and  parklands  now,  before 
they  are  lost  to  us. 

The  automobile  is  our  worst  polluter 
of  the  air.  Adequate  control  requires  fur- 
ther advances  in  engine  design  and  fuel 
composition.  We  shall  intensify  our  re- 
search, set  increasingly  strict  standards, 
and  strengthen  enforcement  procedures — 
and  we  shall  do  it  now. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  to  consider  air 
and  water  common  property,  free  to  be 
abused  by  anyone  without  regard  to  the 
consequences.  Instead,  we  should  begin 
now  to  treat  them  as  scarce  resources, 
which  we  are  no  more  free  to  contaminate 
than  we  are  free  to  throw  garbage  into  our 
neighbor's  yard. 

This  requires  comprehensive  new  regu- 
lations. It  also  requires  that,  to  the  extent 
possible,  the  price  of  goods  should  be  made 
to  include  the  costs  of  producing  and  dis- 
posing of  them  without  damage  to  the 
environment. 

Now,  I  realize  that  the  argument  is 
often  made  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
contradiction  between  economic  growth 
and  the  quality  of  life,  so  that  to  have  one 
we  must  forsake  the  other. 

The  answer  is  not  to  abandon  growth, 
but  to  redirect  it.  For  example,  we  should 
turn  toward  ending  congestion  and  elimi- 
nating smog  the  same  reservoir  of  inven- 
tive genius  that  created  them  in  the  first 
place. 

Continued  vigorous  economic  growth 
provides  us  with  the  means  to  enrich  life 
itself  and  to  enhance  our  planet  as  a  place 
hospitable  to  man. 

Each  individual  must  enlist  in  this  fight 
if  it  is  to  be  won. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  matter  how 
many  national  parks  and  historical  monu- 
ments we  buy  and  develop,  the  truly  sig- 
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nificant  environment  for  each  of  us  is  that 
in  which  we  spend  80  percent  of  our 
time — in  our  homes,  in  our  places  of  work, 
the  streets  over  which  we  travel. 

Street  litter,  rundown  parking  strips  and 
yards,  dilapidated  fences,  broken  win- 
dows, smoking  automobiles,  dingy  work- 
ing places,  all  should  be  the  object  of  our 
fresh  view. 

We  have  been  too  tolerant  of  our  sur- 
roundings and  too  willing  to  leave  it  to 
others  to  clean  up  our  environment.  It  is 
time  for  those  who  make  massive  demands 
on  society  to  make  some  minimal  demands 
on  themselves.  Each  of  us  must  resolve 
that  each  day  he  will  leave  his  home,  his 
property,  the  public  places  of  the  city  or 
town  a  little  cleaner,  a  little  better,  a  little 
more  pleasant  for  himself  and  those 
around  him. 

With  the  help  of  people  we  can  do  any- 
thing, and  without  their  help,  we  can  do 
nothing.  In  this  spirit,  together,  we  can 
reclaim  our  land  for  ours  and  generations 
to  come. 

Between  now  and  the  year  2000,  over 
100  million  children  will  be  bom  in  the 
United  States.  Where  they  grow  up — and 
how — ^will,  more  than  any  one  thing, 
measure  the  quality  of  American  life  in 
these  years  ahead. 

This  should  be  a  warning  to  us. 

For  the  past  30  years  our  population 
has  also  been  growing  and  shifting.  The 
result  is  exemplified  in  the  vast  areas  of 
rural  America  emptying  out  of  people 
and  of  promise — a  third  of  our  counties 
lost  population  in  the  sixties. 

The  violent  and  decayed  central  cities 
of  our  great  metropolitan  complexes  are 
the  most  conspicuous  area  of  failure  in 
American  life  today. 

I  propose  that  before  these  problems 


become  insoluble,  the  Nation  develop  a 
national  growth  policy. 

In  the  future,  government  decisions  as 
to  where  to  build  highways,  locate  air- 
ports, acquire  land,  or  sell  land  should  be 
made  with  a  clear  objective  of  aiding  a 
balanced  growth  for  America. 

In  particular,  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  in  a  position  to  assist  in  the  build- 
ing of  new  cities  and  the  rebuilding  of  old 
ones. 

At  the  same  time,  we  will  carry  our  con- 
cern with  the  quality  of  life  in  America 
to  the  farm  as  well  as  the  suburb,  to  the 
village  as  well  as  to  the  city.  What  rural 
America  needs  most  is  a  new  kind  of  assist- 
ance. It  needs  to  be  dealt  with,  not  as  a 
separate  nation,  but  as  part  of  an  overall 
growth  policy  for  America.  We  must 
create  a  new  rural  environment  which  will 
not  only  stem  the  migration  to  urban  cen- 
ters, but  reverse  it.  If  we  seize  our  growth 
as  a  challenge,  we  can  make  the  1970's  an 
historic  period  when  by  conscious  choice 
we  transformed  our  land  into  what  we 
want  it  to  become. 

America,  which  has  pioneered  in  the 
new  abundance,  and  in  the  new  tech- 
nology, is  called  upon  today  to  pioneer  in 
meeting  the  concerns  which  have  followed 
in  their  wake — in  turning  the  wonders  of 
science  to  the  service  of  man. 

In  the  majesty  of  this  great  Chamber 
we  hear  the  echoes  of  America's  history, 
of  debates  that  rocked  the  Union  and 
those  that  repaired  it,  of  the  summons  to 
war  and  the  search  for  peace,  of  the  unit- 
ing of  the  people,  the  building  of  a  nation. 

Those  echoes  of  history  remmd  us  of 
our  roots  and  our  strengths. 

They  remind  us  also  of  that  special 
genius  of  American  democracy,  which  at 
one  critical  turning  point  after  another 
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has  led  us  to  spot  the  new  road  to  the 
future  and  given  us  the  wisdom  and  the 
courage  to  take  it. 

As  I  look  down  that  new  road  which  I 
have  tried  to  map  out  today,  I  see  a  new 
America  as  we  celebrate  our  200th  anni- 
versary 6  years  from  now. 

I  see  an  America  in  which  we  have 
abolished  hunger,  provided  the  means  for 
every  family  in  the  Nation  to  obtain  a 
minimum  income,  made  enormous  prog- 
ress in  providing  better  housing,  faster 
transportation,  improved  health,  and 
superior  education. 

I  see  an  America  in  which  we  have 
checked  inflation,  and  waged  a  winning 
war  against  crime. 

I  see  an  America  in  which  we  have 
made  great  strides  in  stopping  the  pol- 
lution of  our  air,  cleaning  up  our  water, 
opening  up  our  parks,  continuing  to  ex- 
plore in  space. 

Most  important,  I  see  an  America  at 
peace  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

This  is  not  an  impossible  dream.  These 
goals  are  all  within  our  reach. 

In  times  past,  our  forefathers  had  the 
vision  but  not  the  means  to  achieve  such 
goals. 

Let  it  not  be  recorded  that  we  were 
the  first  American  generation  that  had 
the  means  but  not  the  vision  to  make  this 
dream  come  true. 

But  let  us,  above  all,  recognize  a  funda- 
mental truth.  We  can  be  the  best  clothed, 
best  fed,  best  housed  people  in  the  world, 
enjoying  clean  air,  clean  water,  beautiful 
parks,  but  we  could  still  be  the  unhappiest 
people  in  the  world  without  an  indefinable 
spirit — the  lift  of  a  driving  dream  which 
has  made  America,  from  its  beginning,  the 
hope  of  the  world. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  this  was  a  new 


nation  of  3  million  people,  weak  militarily, 
poor  economically.  But  America  meant 
something  to  the  world  then  which  could 
not  be  measured  in  dollars,  something  far 
more  important  than  military  might. 

Listen  to  President  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  1802:  We  act  not  "for  ourselves  alone, 
but  for  the  whole  human  race." 

We  had  a  spiritual  quality  then  which 
caught  the  imagination  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  world. 

Today,  when  we  are  the  richest  and 
strongest  nation  in  the  world,  let  it  not 
be  recorded  that  we  lack  the  moral  and 
spiritual  idealism  which  made  us  the  hope 
of  the  world  at  the  time  of  our  birth. 

The  demands  of  us  in  1976  are  even 
greater  than  in  1 776. 

It  is  no  longer  enough  to  live  and  let 
live.  Now  we  must  live  and  help  live. 

We  need  a  fresh  climate  in  America, 
one  in  which  a  person  can  breathe  freely 
and  breathe  in  freedom. 

Our  recognition  of  the  truth  that  wealth 
and  happiness  are  not  the  same  thing 
requires  us  to  measure  success  or  failure 
by  new  criteria. 

Even  more  than  the  programs  I  have 
described  today,  what  this  Nation  needs 
is  an  example  from  its  elected  leaders  in 
providing  the  spiritual  and  moral  lead- 
ership which  no  programs  for  material 
progress  can  satisfy. 

Above  all,  let  us  inspire  young  Amer- 
icans with  a  sense  of  excitement,  a  sense 
of  destiny,  a  sense  of  involvement,  in  meet- 
ing the  challenges  we  face  in  this  great 
period  of  our  history.  Only  then  are  they 
going  to  have  any  sense  of  satisfaction  in 
their  lives. 

The  greatest  privilege  an  individual  can 
have  is  to  serve  in  a  cause  bigger  than 
himself.  We  have  such  a  cause. 
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How  we  seize  the  opportunities  I  have 
described  today  will  determine  not  only 
our  future,  but  the  future  of  peace  and 
freedom  in  this  world  in  the  last  third  of 
the  century. 

May  God  give  us  the  wisdom,  the 
strength  and,  above  all,  the  idealism  to  be 
worthy  of  that  challenge,  so  that  Amer- 
ica can  fulfill  its  destiny  of  being  the 
world's  best  hope  for  liberty,  for  oppor- 


tunity, for  progress  and  peace  for  all 
peoples. 

note:  The  President  delivered  his  address  at 
12:30  p.m.  in  the  House  Chamber  at  the 
Capitol  before  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress. 
He  was  introduced  by  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  John  W.  McCormack  of 
Massachusetts. 

On  the  same  day  an  advance  text  of  the 
President's  address  was  released  by  the  White 
House  Press  Office. 


I  o     Remarks  on  Presenting  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom  to  Eugene  Ormandy.     January  24,  1970 


Mr,  Louchheim^  Mr.  Ormandy^  members 
of  the  orchestra^  all  of  the  distinguished 
performing  artists  tonight^  and  all  of  those 
in  this  great  American  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic— that  was  its  original  name  you  knoWy 
and  after  tonight  it  is  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Music: 

Those  in  this  room  are  indeed  fortunate 
to  be  here  on  this  special  day  honoring 
Eugene  Ormandy.  Because  only  a  few 
could  be  here,  you  are  the  special  few. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  for  me  it  was 
a  very  special  honor  to  be  here,  because  I 
am  in  a  much  larger  audience,  the  audi- 
ence that  does  not  live  in  Philadelphia,  the 
audience  as  a  matter  of  fact — and  I  was 
saying  this  to  Mr.  Ormandy  before — I  am 
one  of  those  millions  of  people  in  Amer- 
ica and  the  world  who  never  before  has 
heard  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  with 
Eugene  Ormandy  conducting  in  person. 
I  know  him  and  the  orchestra  through  the 
records. 

And  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Ormandy,  that 
when  I  was  growing  up  as  a  child  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  my  mother  was  making  me 
practice  the  piano  and  the  violin,  I  never 
dreamed  that  someday  they  might  be  play- 
ing "Hail  to  the  Chief"  to  me,  but  cer- 


tainly the  highest  experience  that  could 
ever  have  come  is  to  have  "Plail  to  the 
Chief  played  by  the  Philadelphia  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  under  Eugene  Ormandy. 

The  highest  honor  that  can  be  paid  to  a 
private  citizen  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  the  Medal  of  Freedom. 
The  first  award  of  this  Medal  in  the  dec- 
ade of  the  seventies  is  to  be  made  tonight. 

Usually  the  awards  are  made  in  the 
White  House.  I  found,  however,  when  I 
suggested  that  Mr.  Ormandy  might  come 
to  the  White  House  for  the  award,  he 
said:  "Only  if  I  can  bring  the  105  people 
in  my  orchestra — all  105." 

Now,  we  would  have  been  delighted  to 
have  the  1 05  in  the  orchestra  there  but  we 
could  not  have  had  any  guests.  And  so, 
since  the  orchestra  could  not  come  to 
Washington,  I  thought  that  the  President 
ought  to  come  to  Philadelphia  and  come 
to  the  orchestra. 

I  now  will  read  the  citation  to  you. 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  AWARDS  THIS  PRESIDENTIAL  MEDAL 
OF  FREEDOM  TO  EUGENE  ORMANDY 

From  early  childhood  he  has  possessed 
superb  musical  gifts.  For  thirty-four  years  he 
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has  brought  these  gifts  to  the  conducting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  a  name  synonymous 
with  excellence  in  music.  Yet  he  brings  to  each 
performance  something  more  precious  than  his 
great  gifts;  he  brings  himself.  From  the  rich 
experiences  of  his  life  in  music  he  has  fashioned 
a  unique  and  unforgettable  orchestral  sound, 
the  sound  of  Ormandy.  He  has  reminded  audi- 
ences here  in  his  adopted  country  and  all  over 
the  world  that  the  heart  of  music  is  a  himian 
heart  and  that  the  glory  of  music  reflects  and 
sustains  the  true  glory  of  the  human  spirit. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  11:03  P-"^-  ^t 
the  Academy  of  Music  of  Philadelphia.  Stuart 
Louchheim  was  president  of  the  Academy.  Fol- 
lowing the  President's  remarks,  Mr.  Ormandy 
responded  as  follows : 


Mr,  President,  Mrs,  Nixon,  distinguished  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  my  beloved  friends  in  the 
orchestra: 

I  hope  you  will  not  be  surprised  when  I  tell 
you  that  this  is  the  most  exciting  day  of  my  life 
and,  I  may  add,  in  the  life  of  105  members  of 
my  orchestra. 

Our  beloved  President  and  his  beloved  First 
Lady  came  to  Philadelphia  to  celebrate  the 
1 13th  birthday  of  this  hall  and  the  70th  birth- 
day of  both  the  orchestra  and  myself.  What 
greater  honor  can  come  to  any  one  person? 

I  am  very  humble  in  accepting  this  greatest 
of  all  honors,  Mr.  President,  and  in  accepting 
this  honor,  may  I  say  that  you  are  honoring  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  as  well. 

Thank  you,  sir. 


II 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  an  Amendment  to 
the  Agreement  Between  the  United  States  and  the  United 
KLingdom  on  Uses  of  Atomic  Energy.     January  26,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Pursuant  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  as  amended,  I  am  submitting  to  the 
Congress  an  authoritative  copy  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Agreement  between 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  for  Cooperation  on  the 
Uses  of  Atomic  Energy  for  Mutual  De- 
fense Purposes  of  July  3,  1958,  as 
amended.  The  Amendment  was  signed  at 
Washington  on  October  1 6,  1 969. 

The  Agreement  as  amended  included 
a  provision  (Paragraph  A  of  Article  III 
bis)  under  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  agreed  to  transfer  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
its  atomic  weapons  program  prior  to  De- 
cember 31,  1969  in  such  quantities  and  on 


such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
agreed  non-nuclear  parts  of  atomic  weap- 
ons and  atomic  weapons  systems  as  well 
as  source,  by-product  and  special  nuclear 
material.  A  second  provision  of  the  Agree- 
ment (Paragraph  C  of  Article  III  bis) 
stipulated  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  transfer  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  mil- 
itary purposes  such  source,  by-product 
and  special  nuclear  material,  and  equip- 
ment of  such  types,  in  such  quantities,  at 
such  times  prior  to  December  31,  1969 
and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed. 

Under  the  Amendment  submitted  here- 
with the  period  during  which  the  pro- 
visions of  Paragraphs  A  and  C  of  Article 
III  bis  of  the  Agreement  for  Cooperation 
remain  in  force  would  be  extended  for  five 
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years  so  that  transfers  could  be  made  any 
time  prior  to  December  3 1 , 1 974.  The  con- 
tinued authorization  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments to  cooperate  with  each  other  in 
these  respects  would  contribute  to  our 
mutual  defense^  particularly  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  area. 

I  am  also  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
Secretary  of  State's  letter  to  me  accom- 
panying authoritative  copies  of  the  signed 
Amendment^  a  copy  of  a  joint  letter  from 


the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  rec- 
ommending approval  of  this  Amendment, 
and  a  copy  of  my  memorandum  in  reply 
thereto,  setting  forth  my  approval. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
January  265  1970 

note:  The  text  of  the  amendment  is  printed 
in  United  States  Treaties  and  Other  Interna- 
tional Agreements  (21  UST  1064). 


1 2     Message  to  the  National  Emergency  Conference  on 
Peace  in  the  Middle  East.     January  26,  1970 


I  AM  AWARE  of  your  deep  concern  that 
Israel  may  become  increasingly  isolated. 
This  is  not  true  as  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned. 

The  United  States  stands  by  its  friends. 
Israel  is  one  of  its  friends. 

The  United  States  is  deeply  engaged  in 
trying  to  help  the  people  of  the  Middle 
East  find  peace.  In  this  effort^  we  are  con- 
sulting fully  with  all  those  most  concerned. 

The  United  States  believes  that  peace 
can  be  based  only  on  agreement  between 
the  parties  and  that  agreement  can  be 
achieved  only  through  negotiations  be- 
tween them.  We  do  not  see  any  substitute 
for  such  negotiations  if  peace  and  security 
arrangements  acceptable  to  the  parties  are 
to  be  worked  out. 

The  United  States  does  not  intend  to 
negotiate  the  terms  of  peace.  It  will  not 
impose  the  terms  of  peace.  We  believe  a 
durable  peace  agreement  is  one  that  is  not 
one-sided  and  is  one  that  all  sides  have  a 
vested  interest  in  maintaining.  The  United 


Nations  resolution  of  November  1 967,  de- 
scribed the  principles  of  such  a  peace. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  prospects  for 
peace  are  enhanced  as  the  governments 
in  the  area  are  confident  that  their  borders 
and  their  people  are  secure. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  sup- 
ply military  equipment  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  friendly  governments, 
like  Israel's,  to  defend  the  safety  of  their 
people.  We  would  prefer  restraint  in  the 
shipment  of  arms  to  this  area.  But  we  are 
maintaining  a  careful  watch  on  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  forces  there,  and  we 
will  not  hesitate  to  provide  arms  to 
friendly  states  as  the  need  arises. 

The  United  States  has  as  its  objective 
helping  the  people  of  the  Middle  East 
build  a  peaceful  and  productive  future.  I 
believe  that  all  Americans  can  unite  for 
that  goal. 

note:  The  message  was  sent  to  a  conference 
of  American  Jewish  leaders  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, D.G.  The  text  was  posted  for  the  press. 
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Good  evening,  my  fellow  Americans: 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  tonight 
a  decision  that  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
decisions  I  have  made  since  I  assumed 
the  Office  of  the  Presidency  a  year  ago. 

I  have  here  on  my  desk  a  bill,  a  bill 
[H.R.  1 3 1 1 1]  which  has  been  passed  by  the 
Congress  and  sent  to  me  for  signature.  For 
the  first  time,  I  am  exercising  tonight  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  President  to 
veto  a  bill  and  send  it  back  to  the  Congress 
for  further  consideration. 

This  decision  is  particularly  difficult  be- 
cause this  bill  provides  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Now  let  us  clearly  understand  the 
issues.  The  issue  is  not  whether  some  of 
us  are  for  education  and  health  and  others 
are  against  it. 

There  are  no  goals  which  I  consider 
more  important  for  this  Nation  than  to 
improve  education  and  to  provide  better 
health  care  for  the  American  people. 

The  question  is:  How  much  can  the 
Federal  Government  afford  to  spend  on 
these  programs  this  year? 

In  April  I  asked  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate more  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  than  it  has  ever 
appropriated  before.  This  means  that  this 
year  the  Federal  Government  will  spend 
13  percent  more  on  programs  for  health, 
education,  and  welfare  than  it  spent  last 
year.  For  Federal  programs  that  affect 
education,  we  will  spend  over  $io  billion. 
Now  in  this  bill  that  I  have  before  me,  the 
Congress  has  increased  the  amount  that  I 
recommended  by  $i  billion  260  million. 
Over  $1  billion  of  this  increase  is  in  the 


field  of  education. 

Now  why,  in  an  election  year  particu- 
larly, would  a  President  hesitate  for  one 
moment  to  sign  a  bill  providing  for  such 
politically  popular  causes  as  this  one?  The 
reason  is  this:  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  an  obligation  to  con- 
sider all  the  worthy  causes  that  come  be- 
fore him  and  he  is  to  consider  them  having 
in  mind  only  one  principle — What  is  best 
for  all  the  people  of  the  United  States? 

I  believe  that  the  increase  over  the 
amount  that  I  recommended,  the  increase 
which  is  contained  in  this  bill  passed  by 
the  Congress,  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  the  American  people,  because  it  is  in 
the  wrong  amount  for  the  wrong  purposes 
and  at  the  wrong  time. 

Let  me  address  myself  first  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  amount  of  spending  involved. 

This  Nation  faces  a  crisis  which  directly 
affects  every  family  in  America — the  con- 
tinuing rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  From 
i960  to  1970,  the  cost  of  living  went  up 
25  percent  in  this  country.  Now,  for  the 
average  family  of  four  in  America  that 
meant  an  increase  of  $2,400  a  year  in  the 
items  that  go  into  your  cost  of  living — 
your  grocery  bills,  your  housing,  your 
transportation,  your  medical  costs. 

A  major  reason  for  this  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  is  that  in  that  same  lo-year 
period,  from  i960  to  1970,  the  Federal 
Government  spent  $57  billion  more  than 
it  took  in  in  taxes. 

I  think  this  was  wrong.  That  is  why  as 
your  President  I  intend  to  do  every- 
thing that  I  can  to  see  that  the  Federal 
Government  spends  less  in  Washington  so 
that  you  can  have  more  to  spend  at  home. 
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If  we  are  to  stop  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  which  is  putting  such  a  strain  on 
the  family  budgets  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, we  have  to  cut  the  Federal  budget. 

That  is  why  I  ordered  cuts  of  $7  bil- 
lion in  Federal  spending  in  1970.  That  is 
why,  for  example,  the  budget  I  will  sub- 
mit to  Congress  for  1971  will  call  for  a 
smaller  percentage  of  Federal  spending 
for  defense  than  in  any  year  since  1950. 

For  the  first  time  in  20  years,  the  budget 
will  provide  more  funds  for  human  re- 
sources than  for  defense. 

Now,  if  I  approved  the  increased  spend- 
ing contained  in  this  bill,  I  would  win 
the  approval  of  many  fine  people  who  are 
demanding  more  spending  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  education  and  health. 
But  I  would  be  surrendering  in  the  battle 
to  stop  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  a  bat- 
tle we  must  fight  and  win  for  the  benefit 
of  every  family  in  this  Nation. 

A  second  reason  I  am  vetoing  this  bill 
is  that  I  believe  that  it  increases  spending 
for  the  wrong  purposes.  The  increased 
spending  ordered  by  Congress  for  the 
most  part  simply  provides  more  dollars  for 
the  same  old  programs  without  making 
the  urgent  new  reforms  that  are  needed  if 
we  are  to  improve  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion and  health  care  in  America. 

I  believe  that  when  we  consider  how 
much  we  are  putting  into  education  in 
the  United  States,  that  we  are  entitled  to 
get  more  out  in  terms  of  better  quality  in 
education.  That  is  why  in  my  education 
message  which  I  shortly  will  be  submitting 
to  the  Congress  I  will  propose  a  new  and 
searching  look  at  our  American  school 
system.  In  this  examination  we  will  look 
at  such  basic  questions  as  why  millions  of 
our  children  in  school  are  unable  to  read 
adequately;  we  will  put  emphasis  on  im- 


proving the  quality  of  education  for  every 
child  in  America. 

An  example  of  the  unfairness  of  this 
bill  is  the  impacted  aid  program  which  is 
supposed  to  help  areas  which  need  as- 
sistance because  of  the  presence  of  Federal 
installations.  The  bill  provides  $6  million 
for  the  one-half  million  people  who  live 
in  the  richest  county  in  the  United  States, 
and  only  $3  million  for  the  three  million 
people  that  live  in  the  100  poorest  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

President  Eisenhower,  President  Ken- 
nedy, President  Johnson  all  criticized  this 
program  as  being  unfair.  And  yet  the 
Congress  in  this  bill  not  only  perpetuates 
this  unfair  program,  it  adds  money  to  it. 

The  third  reason  I  am  vetoing  this  bill 
is  because  it  requires  the  money  to  be  spent 
at  the  wrong  time.  We  are  now  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  way  through  the 
school  year.  This  bill  forces  us  to  spend 
the  money  it  appropriates — and  we  would 
have  to  spend  it  all  before  June  30. 

When  money  is  spent  in  a  hurry,  a  great 
deal  is  wasted.  There  is  no  good  time  to 
waste  the  taxpayers'  money,  but  there  is 
no  worse  time  to  waste  it  than  today. 

The  Congress  will  determine  on 
Wednesday  whether  it  will  sustain  or  over- 
ride my  veto  of  this  legislation.  If  the  veto 
is  sustained,  I  will  immediately  seek  ap- 
propriations which  will  assure  the  funds 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  in  education  and  health. 

You  can  be  sure  that  no  school  will  need 
to  be  closed.  No  school  child  will  be  denied 
an  education  as  a  result  of  the  action  I 
take  tonight.  I  will  work  with  the  Congress 
in  developing  a  law  that  will  ease  the 
transition  to  education  reform  and  do 
so  without  inflation. 

I  realize  that  a  number  of  Congress- 
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men  and  Senators,  as  well  as  many  who 
are  members  of  what  is  called  the  educa- 
tion lobby,  disagree  with  the  views  I 
have  expressed  tonight.  I  respect  their 
different  viewpoint.  I  deeply  share  the 
concerns  of  those  who  want  more  funds 
for  education  and  for  health  and  for  other 
worthy  causes  in  this  country. 

But  it  is  my  duty  to  act  on  behalf  of  the 
millions  of  Americans,  including  teachers 
and  students,  as  well  as  patients  in  our 
hospitals,  who  will  pay  far  more  in  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  than  they  will  re- 
ceive from  the  increased  spending  pro- 
vided for  in  this  bill. 

We  spend  more  for  health  and  educa- 
tion than  any  nation  in  the  world.  We 
are  able  to  do  this — and  I  hope  we  can 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  future — ^because 
we  have  the  great  good  fortune  to  be  the 
richest  nation  by  far  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  world. 

But  we  can  spend  ourselves  poor.  That 
is  why  no  matter  how  popular  a  spending 


program  is,  if  I  determine  that  its  en- 
actment will  have  the  effect  of  raising  your 
prices  or  raising  your  taxes,  I  will  not 
approve  that  program. 

Now  for  these  reasons,  for  the  first  time, 
tonight,  instead  of  signing  a  bill  which  has 
been  sent  to  me  by  the  Congress,  I  am  sign- 
ing this  veto  message. 

[At  this  point  the  President  signed  the  veto 
message.  He  then  resumed  speaking.] 

My  fellow  Americans,  I  believe  this  ac- 
tion is  in  the  long-range  interests  of  bet- 
ter education  and  improved  health  care. 
But  most  important,  I  believe  that  this 
action  that  I  have  just  taken  is  in  the 
vital  interests  of  all  Americans  in  stopping 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Thank  you,  and  good  night. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9  p.m.  in  his 
office  at  the  White  House.  His  remarks  were 
broadcast  live  on  radio  and  television. 

On  the  same  day  the  White  House  also  re- 
leased an  advance  text  of  the  President's 
remarks. 


14     Veto  Message  on  the  Labor-HEW-OEO  Appropriations 
Bill.     January  27,  1970 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval, H.R.  13 1 1 1,  an  Act,  "Making  Ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  Related  Agencies  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  Ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
Other  Purposes." 

The  issue  is  not  whether  some  of  us 
are  for  education  and  health  programs 
and  others  against. 

There  are  no  goals  which  I  consider 
more  important  for  this  nation  than  to 
improve  education  and  to  provide  better 
health  care  for  the  American  people. 


The  question  is  how  much  can  the  Fed- 
eral Government  afford  to  spend  on  those 
programs  this  year? 

The  enrolled  bill  is  $1.3  billion  over  my 
budget  request  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW) . 

It  is  the  largest  increase  over  my  budget 
recommendations  of  any  appropriations 
bill  for  1970. 

It  is  the  largest  excess  over  a  Presi- 
dential request  ever  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I    have    taken    this    action    for    four 


reasons : 
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One,  these  increases  are  excessive  in  a 
period  of  serious  inflationary  pressures. 
We  must  draw  the  line  and  stick  to  it  if 
we  are  to  stabilize  the  economy. 

Two,  nearly  nine-tenths  of  these  in- 
creases is  for  mandatory  programs  which 
leave  the  Executive  Branch  no  discretion 
whatever  either  as  to  the  level  or  the  pur- 
pose of  the  added  expenditures.  This  fact 
sharply  differentiates  this  appropriation 
from  other  inflated  measures  that  I  have 
approved. 

Three,  the  added  funds  are  largely 
for  lower  priority  programs. 

Four,  because  of  the  lateness  in  the 
fiscal  year,  increases  of  this  magnitude 
cannot  be  used  effectively  in  many  cases. 

Deficits  Feed  Inflation 

The  inflation  we  have  at  the  start  of  the 
Seventies  was  caused  by  heavy  deficit 
spending  in  the  Sixties.  In  the  past  dec- 
ade, the  Federal  Government  spent  more 
than  it  took  in — $57  billion  more.  These 
deficits  caused  prices  to  rise  25%  in  a 
decade. 

That  is  why  I  ordered  Federal  spending 
cut  this  year. 

In  April  1969,  I  reduced  the  1970 
budget  proposed  by  President  Johnson  by 
$4  billion.  In  July,  I  cut  another  $3.5 
billion.  Seventy-five  percent  of  new  direct 
Federal  construction  projects  were 
deferred. 

But  Congress  increased  other  spending 
by  three  and  a  half  billion  dollars. 

Priorities  Have  Been  Reassessed 

Of  the  $7.5  billion  reduction  I  pro- 
posed for  1970,  $4.1  billion  was  in  defense 
spending.  We  are  reducing  defense  spend- 
ing to  the  minimum  consistent  with  our 


national  security.  Defense  spending  went 
down  from  1969  to  1970.  It  will  go  down 
again  in  1971. 

HEW  spending  is  rising.  Outlays  for 
the  Department  are  presently  estimated 
to  increase  in  fiscal  1970  by  $6.1  billion 
above  1969,  a  13%  rise.  They  will  in- 
crease further  in  1 97 1 . 

For  the  first  time  in  twenty  years,  next 
year's  budget  will  provide  more  funds 
for  human  resources  than  for  defense. 

The  Fiscal  1970  Budget 

For  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to 
understand  my  decision  on  the  HEW 
appropriations,  I  must  report  today  on 
current  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

There  are  essentially  two  kinds  of  Fed- 
eral Government  spending: 

— uncontrollables,  which   are   already 
committed  either  because  a  program 
is   automatic   or   because   contracts 
were  let  before  the  fiscal  year  began 
and  now  payment  is  due;  and 
— controllahles,  where  budget  decisions 
can  be  made  to  have  programs  re- 
duced or  eliminated  to  hold  spend- 
ing down. 
Although  we  made  deep  cuts  in  "con- 
trollahles" in  1970,  the  overruns  in  "un- 
controllables" have  fully  absorbed  these 
cuts  and  now  jar  exceed  them. 

The  original  spending  ceiling  set  by  the 
Congress  in  July  was  $191.9  billion,  plus 
$2  billion  allowance  for  designated  un- 
controllables. Actions  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress since  then,  and  those  now  antici- 
pated, would  increase  the  ceiling  another 
$1.8  billion.  The  result  is  an  automatically 
revised  Congressional  ceiling  of  $195-7 
billion. 

It   is   the   "uncontrollable"    outlays — 
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driven  upward  by  the  very  inflationary 
forces  we  were  trying  to  contain — that 
have  frustrated  the  efforts  of  both  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  to  hold  down 
spending. 

Since  I  submitted  my  budget  estimates 
in  April,  interest  on  the  public  debt  has 
increased  $1.5  billion.  Spending  for  health 
insurance  has  increased  $.7  billion,  in 
large  part  because  inflation  requires  us  to 
pay  higher  hospital  and  doctor  bills  for 
the  senior  citizens  entitled  to  care. 

Taking  into  account  all  the  changes 
which  we  can  presently  assess,  we  now 
estimate  1970  outlays  at  close  to  $ig8 
billion,  more  than  $2  billion  in  excess  of 
the  ceiling.  All  of  this  overrun  is  attribut- 
able to  "uncontrollables." 

We  faced  these  difficult  budgetary  facts 
of  life  in  preparing  the  197 1  budget  which 
I  will  send  to  the  Congress  on  February  2. 
I  will  submit  a  budget  for  fiscal  1971 
which  will  sharply  reduce  "spending  mo- 
mentum," evidence  of  my  determination 
to  restore  price  stability. 

The  Decision  on  H.R.  131  ii 

Confronted  with  these  budget  overruns 
in  1970,  I  reached  my  decision  in  Decem- 
ber to  veto  the  HEW  appropriation  unless 
it  was  reduced  by  the  Congress,  and  pub- 
licly stated  my  position. 

Over  four-fifths  of  the  increase  in  H.R. 
131 1 1  is  for  education.  Even  without  this 
large  increase  in  education  funds,  the 
Federal  Government  in  1970  will  spend 
over  $10  billion  for  education — the  most 
in  our  history.  We  care  deeply  about  the 
need  to  improve  our  Nation's  schools.  But 
we  must  ask  two  questions: 

First,  will  the  $1.1  billion  which  the 
Congress  added  for  education  go  to  those 
who  need  it  the  most? 


Second,  will  it  increase  the  quality  of 
American  education?  This  is  the  appro- 
priate role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
a  system  in  which  Federal  aid  for  public 
schools  is  8%  of  the  $40  billion  total  spent 
by  State  and  local  governments. 

My  answer  is  that  these  congressional 
increases  do  not  target  the  scarce  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  ways  I  can 
accept  in  this  period  of  budget  stringency. 
I  must  veto  H.R.  1 3 1 11 . 

Schools  have  as  much  at  stake  as  any- 
one in  our  eff'orts  to  curb  inflation.  As  an 
official  of  a  major  school  system  recently 
wrote:  "the  Cost-of-Education  Index 
makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  inflation 
itself  is  far  more  damaging  than  any  of  the 
attempts  to  bring  it  under  control." 

Another  6%  rise  in  prices  this  year 
would  add  more  than  $2^4  billion  to  the 
costs  of  public  schools  without  any  im- 
provements in  either  quality  or  quantity. 
Twice  as  much  as  the  $1.1  billion  in  in- 
creases for  education  proposed  by  the 
Congress  will  be  swept  away  if  we  do  not 
hold  firm  in  our  resolve  to  curb  inflation. 

Impacted  Areas  Aid 

Nearly  $400  million  of  the  HEW  in- 
crease would  be  for  grants  to  schools  in 
federally-impacted  areas.  In  1968,  this 
program  paid  $5.8  million  to  the  Nation's 
richest  county  (which  had  a  population  of 
500,000)  and  a  total  of  $3.2  million  to  the 
100  poorest  counties  (with  a  combined 
population  of  over  3  million) . 

For  many  school  districts,  these  pay- 
ments exceed  the  cost  to  local  schools  of 
educating  the  children  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. Often,  the  program  enables 
wealthy  districts  to  exert  a  lower  tax  effort 
than  other  districts  in  the  same  State. 

Four  successive  Presidents  have  tried  to 
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reduce  or  reorient  this  program.  Yet  the 
Congress  in  this  bill  not  only  perpetuates 
this  unfair  program^  it  adds  money  to  it. 
It  is  wrong  to  sharply  increase  the  im- 
pacted school  aid  program  in  the  face  of 
the  need  to  make  long-overdue  reforms 
in  this  law.  The  Administration  will  make 
recommendations  for  reform  of  this  pro- 
gram based  on  a  study  requested  by  the 
Congress.  I  will  submit  these  recommen- 
dations shortly. 

Excessive  Increases 

The  Conference  Bill  would  increase  the 
1970  budget  by  $575  million  for  voca- 
tional education,  equipment  and  other 
categorical  education  grants,  and  for  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act. 

This  is  a  34%  increase  over  the  1969 
appropriations  for  these  programs.  In 
197O5  these  increases — some  for  worthy 
programs — ^are  just  too  large.  Moreover, 
they  come  at  a  critical  time  in  the  devel- 
opment of  education  policy.  The  present 
system  of  Federal  aid  to  education  is  much 
too  inflexible;  it  frustrates  planning  by 
local  officials  and  the  development  of 
creative  new  programs.  Results — in  terms 
of  improved  student  performance — have 
fallen  far  short  of  our  expectations. 

That  is  why  in  my  education  message 
which  I  will  shortly  be  submitting  to  the 
Congress  I  will  propose  a  new  and  search- 
ing look  at  our  American  school  system. 

We  are  placing  new  and  strong  empha- 
sis on  experimentation  and  evaluation  to 
learn  about  more  effective  approaches  to 
education.  We  have  undertaken  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  Title  I  program  for 
disadvantaged  children  to  repair  its  de- 


ficiencies. I  have  proposed  consolidation 
of  grant  authorizations  to  give  States  and 
localities  more  flexibility  and  responsibility 
for  action.  I  will  recommend  other  actions 
in  the  coming  weeks. 

Inefficient  Use  of  Limited 
Federal  Resources 

The  Conference  Bill  provides  $100  mil- 
lion in  Federal  appropriations  for  college 
construction  grants  and  capital  contribu- 
tions for  National  Defense  Student  Loan 
funds  above  my  request.  For  both  con- 
struction and  college  student  aid,  the 
Congress  has  already  authorized  Federal 
interest  subsidies  for  loans  by  private  lend- 
ers. This  is  a  much  more  efficient  method 
of  financing,  which  takes  advantage  of  the 
loan  placement  and  collection  machinery 
of  private  lending  institutions,  while  re- 
serving Federal  appropriations  for  other 
purposes  where  loans  cannot  be  used. 

Failure  To  Recognize  Priorities 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Congress  was 
adding  large  amounts  to  these  existing 
education  support  programs,  it  refused  to 
vote  the  $25  million  I  requested  for  in- 
novation in  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation. These  funds  would  have  been 
used  to  develop  and  test  promising  ap- 
proaches for  improving  student  achieve- 
ment— such  as  new  ways  to  teach  reading 
and  the  use  of  older  children  to  teach 
younger  children. 

The  refusal  to  grant  these  modest  re- 
search and  development  funds  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  is  devoting  less  than 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  its  total  in- 
vestment in  education  to  research.  We 
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do  not  know  enough  about  how  to  get 
more  for  our  education  dollars;  we  must 
intensify  our  efforts  to  find  out. 

The  Problem  of  Congressional  Delay 

The  lateness  of  congressional  action  on 
the  appropriations  for  HEW  creates  seri- 
ous problems. 

School  budgets  are  prepared  in  the 
early  months  of  a  calendar  year.  Teachers 
are  customarily  employed  in  the  Spring 
and  early  Simmier  before  academic  ses- 
sions begin  in  September.  Large,  un- 
planned Federal  grants  coming  only  a  few 
months  before  the  close  of  the  year  will, 
if  experience  is  a  guide,  be  used  dispropor- 
tionately to  substitute  for  other  school  rev- 
enues and  to  make  hasty  purchases,  not 
essential  for  school  improvement. 

The  Nation  has  had  bitter  experience 
with  the  waste  of  large  amounts  allocated 
to  education  late  in  the  school  year.  This 
was  particularly  true  in  the  first  year  of 
funding  for  Title  I.  Money  to  help  edu- 
cate poor  children  went — not  for  teachers 
and  well-planned  programs — but  often  for 
unneeded  equipment.  A  pattern  of  spend- 
ing was  established  that  has  plagued  this 
program  ever  since,  creating  management 
and  operational  problems  that  are  still 
unsolved. 

Not  only  does  late  funding  result  in 
waste  when  a  full  year's  appropriation  is 
crammed  into  three  or  four  months,  it  also 
creates  a  spending  rate  bulge.  This  is  the 
kind  of  "on-again,  off-again"  relationship 
with  States  and  localities  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  avoid,  because  it  hampers  intelli- 
gent community  planning. 


Misdirected  Health  Funds 

For  HEW  in  1970,  the  Congress  also 
added  $104  million  above  my  request  to 
the  Hill-Burton  appropriation  for  grants 
to  build  and  modernize  community  hos- 
pitals. This  increase  was  voted  despite  the 
growing  awareness  that  a  more  pressing 
need  is  to  fund  ambulatory  care  facilities 
which  offer  an  alternative  to  expensive 
hospital  care.  This  is  what  was  proposed 
to  the  Congress  last  April.  While  this 
point  is  recognized  in  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
appropriation  bill  itself  allocates  most  of 
the  increased  funds  to  grants  for  lower 
priority  purposes  rather  than  for  needed 
out-patient  facilities. 

For  hospital  construction,  the  Admin- 
istration has  recommended  legislation  au- 
thorizing guaranteed  loans,  which  would 
create  a  program  much  more  responsive 
to  today's  needs.  Combined  with  the  re- 
imbursement formulas  for  construction 
under  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  this  ap- 
proach is  efficient  and  equitable,  and 
avoids  having  the  Federal  Government 
pay  twice  for  hospital  beds. 

The  amounts  added  by  the  Congress  for 
health  research  represent  less  than  one- 
half  of  1%  of  the  total  appropriation. 
Taken  separately,  I  would  not  have  vetoed 
these  increases.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  budget  for  1971  is  submitted  to  the 
Congress  it  will  make  a  strongly  increased 
commitment  for  health  research,  where 
advances  can  be  made  to  serve  the  health 
needs  of  the  Nation — cancer,  heart  dis- 
ease, population  research  and  environ- 
mental health. 
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Forced  Spending 

Nearly  nine-tenths  of  this  congressional 
increase — about  $1.1  billion — is  for  man- 
datory programs.  The  Executive  Branch 
would  have  no  control  over  these  appro- 
priations once  H.R.  13 1 1 1  was  signed  into 
law. 

Left  without  any  latitude  in  these  areas, 
we  may  be  faced  with  the  need  to  make 
offsetting  and  disproportionate  reduc- 
tions in  high-priority  programs.  Because 
so  much  of  the  budget  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  already  committed,  the  areas  re- 
maining where  offsetting  reductions  can 
be  made  are  limited.  To  a  disturbing  de- 
gree, they  consist  of  health  service  pro- 
grams, scientific  research,  manpower 
training,  food  and  nutrition,  and  other 
programs  that  continue  to  be  identified  by 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress  as 
vital  to  the  Nation's  needs. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Earmarking 

One  issue  remains  to  be  dealt  with  that 
has  arisen  since  my  decision  of  last  Decem- 
ber to  veto  H.R.  131 1 1.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  a  provision  which  was  struck 
from  the  bill  last  week.  The  effect  of  this 
action  would  be  to  require  the  Executive 
to  allocate  funds  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (OEO)  according  to 
specific  earmarks. 

The  amount  available  for  OEO  pro- 
grams is  not  at  issue.  Rather,  the  issue  is 
the  effective  use  of  resources. 

To  set  requirements  upon  the  use  of 
OEO  funds  with  less  than  5  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  left  will  disrupt  many  of  its 
programs.  We  will  be  forced  to  increase 
some  programs  well  beyond  planned 
spending  levels  and  to  make  damaging 


reductions  in  others,  particularly  Head 
Start,  Legal  Services,  VISTA,  JOBS,  and 
programs  for  migrants  and  senior  citizens. 
I  ask  the  Congress  to  reconsider  its 
action,  and  restore  the  flexibility  necessary 
to  enable  OEO  to  use  its  funds  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  poor.  The  Congress  will 
shortly  begin  its  review  of  my  1 97 1  budget 
recommendations.  This  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  a  timely  and  orderly  ex- 
amination of  the  objectives  of  OEO,  its 
performance  and  program  levels. 

What  Next? 

I  have  vetoed  this  bill  because  the  in- 
creases for  HEW  voted  by  the  Congress 
are  mandatory,  and  because  in  the  con- 
text of  present  efforts  to  curb  inflation 
they  are  misdirected  and  excessive. 

If  the  veto  is  sustained,  I  will  immedi- 
ately seek  appropriations  which  will  as- 
sure the  funds  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  nation  in  education  and 
health.  No  school  will  need  to  be  closed, 
no  child  need  have  his  education  inter- 
rupted or  impaired  as  a  result  of  this  veto 
action. 

Another  approach  to  a  solution  would 
be  for  the  Congress  to  remove  the  require- 
ment in  the  law  that  all  formula  grant 
funds  must  be  spent,  leaving  it  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  to  take  the  necessary  ac- 
tion. (In  its  actions  setting  ceilings  on 
obligations  and  expenditures  for  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969,  the  Congress  pro- 
vided such  flexibility.) 

Provision  must  also  be  made  so  that  im- 
pacted area  aid  funds  are  not  cut  off  for 
hardship-case  school  districts.  Until  we 
come  to  agreement  on  a  basic  reform  of 
this  program,  I  believe  we  should  work  out 
a  temporary  solution  which  involves  full 
funding  for  children  whose  parents  live 
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and  work  on  Federal  installations  and  par- 
tial funding  for  children  whose  parents 
do  not  live  on  Federal  installations.  In  ad- 
dition, I  favor  a  specific  "No  Hardship 
Clause"  which  will  guarantee  that  no 
school  district  will,  as  a  result  of  these 
changes  in  the  impacted  school  aid  pro- 
gram, have  a  school  budget  less  than  95% 
of  what  it  had  in  1 969. 

In  working  together  to  resolve  this  ap- 
propriations problem,  care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  the  extreme  rhetoric  which 
freezes  positions.  All  Americans  are  "for 
schools"  and  "against  inflation."  The  sug- 
gestions which  I  have  made  will  do  much 
to  meet  both  objectives. 

I  believe  this  action  is  in  the  long- 
range  interests  of  better  programs  for  edu- 


cation and  health.  Above  all,  it  is  in  the 
vital  interests  of  all  Americans  in  stopping 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
January  26,  1970 

note:  The  veto  message,  dated  January  26, 
1970,  was  transmitted  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  January  27,  1970. 

A  letter,  dated  January  6,  1970,  from  Bryce 
N.  Harlow,  Counsellor  to  the  President,  to  Re- 
publican Senators  and  Representatives  stating 
the  President's  opposition  to  the  bill  and 
an  analysis  of  the  bill  are  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6, 

p.  33). 

On  January  28,  1970,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives sustained  the  President's  veto.  A  new 
bill  was  approved  by  the  President  on  March  5, 
1970   (Public  Law  91-204,  84  Stat.  23). 


15     Remarks  of  Welcome  to  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson 
of  Great  Britain.     January  27,  1970 


MR.  PRIME  MINISTER,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  welcome  you  here  today  as  an 
old  friend;  as  an  old  friend  not  only  in 
government,  but  as  an  old  friend 
personally. 

I  noted  from  reading  the  background, 
that  this  is  your  21st  visit  to  the  United 
States,  and  your  seventh  visit  as  Prime 
Minister  of  your  government. 

And  I  noted,  too,  in  looking  at  the  rela- 
tionship that  we  have  had  since  I  assumed 
office  a  year  ago,  that  we  met  twice  in 
London,  once  in  February,  again  in  Au- 
gust; that  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence;  we  have  talked  several 
times  on  the  telephone.  But  what  is  even 
more  important  is  the  substance  of  those 
conversations. 

The  substance  did  not  involve  differ- 
ences between  your  country  and  ours.  The 
substance  of  those  conversations  was  with 


regard  to  the  great  issues  in  which  we 
have  a  common  interest  and  a  common 
purpose,  the  development  of  peace  in  the 
world,  progress  for  your  people,  for  our 
people,  for  all  people.  This  is  the  way  it 
should  be.  This  is  the  way  we  both  want 
it.  And  it  is  an  indication  of  the  way  to  the 
future. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  on  one  of 
his  visits  to  this  country  that,  if  we  are 
together,  nothing  is  impossible.  Perhaps 
in  saying  that  nothing  is  impossible,  that 
was  an  exaggeration.  But  it  can  be  said 
today — we  are  together,  and  being  to- 
gether, a  great  deal  is  possible.  And  I  am 
sure  that  our  talks  will  make  some  of  those 
things  possible. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:42  a.m.  on 
the  South  Lawn  at  the  White  House,  where 
Prime  Minister  Wilson  was  given  a  formal  wel- 
come with  full  military  honors. 
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See  also  Item  17. 

The  Prime  Minister  responded  as  follows: 

I  should  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President, 
most  warmly  for  your  welcome  to  the  White 
House  this  morning. 

This  is,  as  you  say,  the  third  opportunity  I 
have  had  for  discussions  with  you  on  world  af- 
fairs, and  on  the  mutual  problems  of  our  two 
countries  and  the  world,  since  your  inaugura- 
tion just  a  year  ago. 

Today  my  colleagues,  the  Foreign  and  Com- 
monwealth Secretary  [Michael  Stewart],  and  I 
will  have  the  privilege  of  discussing  with  you, 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  other  lead- 
ing members  of  your  administration,  many  of 
the  pressing  and  urgent  problems  of  world 
affairs,  particularly  those  on  which  you  and 
I  have  been  exchanging  messages  over  recent 
months  and,  as  you  say,  we  shall  be  doing  this 
together;  discussions  on  grave  international 
human  problems,  the  suffering  and  hunger  in 
Nigeria  and  what  we  can  do,  each  of  us,  to 
meet  the  requests  which  the  authorities  there 
addressed  to  us;  discussions  on  world  aid  and 
poverty;  discussions  on  international  prob- 
lems of  war  and  disarmament;  on  interna- 
tional economic  and  financial  problems. 

It  is  urgent,  too,  that  we  discuss  together  the 
immediate  prognosis  in  world  economic  affairs. 

But  I  believe  the  circumstances  of  our  meet- 
ing which  you  have  described  are  such  that  we 
may  have  more  time  on  this  occasion,  not  only 
to  discuss  the  immediately  urgent  issues,  but  to 
take  a  longer  and  cooler  look  at  the  problems 
of  the  world — of  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa 
and  elsewhere — through  the  seventies  and 
beyond. 


And  in  the  spirit  of  some  words  I  addressed 
on  American  soil  last  night,  I  know  we  are 
both  ready  to  exchange  and  to  share  on  the  basis 
of  common  problems  our  common  experience 
and  common  thinking  on  the  challenging  is- 
sues which  confront  almost  every  advanced  in- 
dustrial civilization;  issues  which  have  always 
been  there  which  conventional  establishment 
thinking  has  tended  to  brush  aside,  but  which 
now  a  new  generation  of  statesmen  have  de- 
termined shall  not  be  thrust  aside ;  issues  which 
must  now  be  put  in  the  forefront  of  national 
and  international  agendas. 

It  is  in  that  spirit,  Mr.  President,  I  sought 
in  New  York  last  night  to  interpret  what  our 
historic  special  relationship  of  the  past  will 
mean  in  the  seventies  and  the  eighties.  That 
relationship  was  born  of  an  alliance  directed  to 
fighting  evil  and  repressive  forces  in  world 
affairs.  Now  I  hope  it  will  be  increasingly  di- 
rected to  the  examination  of  social  evils  in  our 
own  countries  and  throughout  the  world. 

For  the  message  of  the  1970's  for  all  of  us  is 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  achieve  and  to  defend 
our  traditional  freedoms.  Freedom  can  be 
eroded  from  within.  Our  countries  have  not 
led  the  world  in  the  assertion  of  freedom  in 
order  that  our  people  shall  become  the  slaves  of 
a  scarred  and  poisoned  environment  of  our 
own  making. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  talks  we  shall  be  having  and  con- 
scious, as  we  all  are,  of  the  importance  and 
the  extent  of  the  challenge  facing  us  on  this 
occasion,  I  will  delay  the  start  of  these  talks 
not  a  moment  longer. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you. 


1 6     Remarks  to  a  Fundraising  Dinner  for  the  Eisenhower 
Medical  Center.     January  27,  1970 


I'M  GLAD  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  best  wishes  to  all  of  those  who 
are  attending  the  dinner  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  for  the  Eisenhower  Medical  Cen- 
ter. And  I  just  regret  that  the  fact  that 
we're  giving  a  state  dinner  for  Prime  Min- 
ister Wilson  in  the  White  House  makes  it 


impossible  for  Mrs.  Nixon  and  me  to  be 
with  you  tonight. 

We  are  there  in  spirit.  We're  there  in 
spirit  for  a  number  of  reasons,  but  par- 
ticularly because  Bob  Hope  has  given  so 
much  of  his  time  through  the  years  for 
other  causes,  and  this  is  the  first  dinner 
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he's  ever  asked  his  friends  to  come  to  for 
a  cause  in  which  he  himself  deeply  is 
personally  interested. 

I'm  glad  that  so  many  of  you  are  there. 
And  I  hope  that  those  who  are  there  will 
continue  to  support  the  Eisenhower 
Medical  Center,  because  when  I  think  of 
President  Eisenhower  and  the  many  mon- 
uments to  his  memory  across  this  Nation, 
I  don't  believe  there's  one  to  which  he 
would  be  more  dedicated  than  the  Eisen- 
hower Medical  Center. 

He  liked  Palm  Springs.  He  liked  going 
there.  He  liked  the  people  there.  But 
beyond  that,  he  was  a  man  who  was 
deeply  interested  in  health.  He  was  a  man 
who  triumphed  over  some  very  severe 
physical  problems  when  he  was  President 
of  the  United  States.  And  he  was  always 


interested  in  any  kind  of  research  which 
would  enable  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  enjoy  a  better  health  and  a  better 
life. 

And  the  fact  that  so  many  of  his  friends 
are  gathered  tonight  in  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  making  his  dream  come  true, 
of  a  medical  center  in  Palm  Springs  which 
he  loved  so  much — the  fact  that  you  are 
gathered  there,  I  think,  is  something  for 
which  he  would  be  deeply  grateful. 

Again,  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  you  this  way 
through  a  film.  And  I  hope  that  before 
too  long  we  can  meet  again  in  person. 

note:  The  President's  filmed  remarks  were 
shown  at  the  dinner.  They  were  also  broadcast 
during  Bob  Hope's  television  show  at  9  p.m. 
on  February  16,  1970. 


1 7     Toasts  of  the  President  and  Prime  Minister  Wilson  of 
Great  Britain.     January  27,  1970 


Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Mrs.  Wilson,  all  of 
our  distinguished  guests  this  evening: 

We  are  very  honored  for  the  first  time 
in  this  house,  since  we  have  been  here  in 
the  office  that  I  presently  occupy,  to  wel- 
come the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain. 

While  it  is  the  first  time  for  us  to  wel- 
come him  here  in  an  ofiScial  capacity,  of 
course  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  he  has 
been  here.  As  I  pointed  out  this  morning, 
he  has  been  to  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  those  who  keep  records  of  these 
things  in  the  passport  department  and 
visa  department,  21  times.  He  may  have 
come  in  other  times,  but  people  didn't 
know. 

He  has  been  here  at  least  five  times 
officially  since  he  has  been  Prime  Minister, 
and  he  is  always  welcome,  and  particu- 
larly welcome  tonight,  because  of  our  per- 


sonal friendship  as  well  as  our  political 
responsibilities. 

I  was  delighted  that  both  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  the  Prime  Minister  approved  of  the 
musical  selections  tonight.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mrs.  Wilson  was  so  kind  as  to  refer 
to  the  quality  of  the  music  as  we  walked 
down  the  red  carpet  to  this  room,  and  also 
to  say  that  she  was  pleased  that  the 
Strolling  Strings,  that  she  had  heard  once 
before,  were  here  again. 

I  think,  however,  the  Prime  Minister 
will  note  how  we  selected  the  numbers 
with  somewhat  more  diplomacy  than  we 
have  on  other  occasions — ^because  I  have 
heard  it  recorded  on  one  of  his  previous 
visits,  when  his  country  had  some  mone- 
tary problems — ^incidentally,  if  you  have 
found  any  solution  for  yours,  tell  us  how 
to  solve  ours — that  the  Marine  Band  on 
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that  occasion  played  numbers  of  George 
Gershwin,  and  the  first  number  they 
played  was  "I've  Got  Plenty  of  Nothin'." 
They  compensated  by  playing  "It  Ain't 
Necessarily  So." 

Tonight  we  are  delighted  that  there  are 
no  monetary  problems,  or  at  least  no  sig- 
nificant ones,  that  needed  to  be  discussed 
on  this  visit,  and  that  the  problems  that  we 
discussed  were  in  the  mutual  interests  of 
our  two  countries  for  peace  and  progress 
in  the  world. 

But  I  would  not  want  this  occasion  to 
pass  without  saying  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, to  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  to  all  of  our  guests 
from  Great  Britain  today,  and  also  for  the 
benefit  of  our  American  guests — say  some- 
thing that  I  feel  very  deeply  about  the 
heritage  we  share  in  common. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  that,  when  I 
delivered  a  eulogy  to  President  Eisen- 
hower, I  quoted  from  what  I  think  was 
probably  the  finest  and  most  eloquent 
speech  he  ever  made,  a  speech  at  Guild- 
hall right  after  World  War  II's  great 
victory.  Some  of  you  around  this  table  may 
have  heard  it.  I  only  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  it. 

In  that  speech,  a  very  brief  one  of  about 
15  minutes,  he  had  several  memorable 
lines.  One  thing  that  he  said  that  I  quoted 
in  the  eulogy  was,  "I  come  from  the  heart 
of  America."  He  also  said,  by  implication, 
that  he  came  from  the  heart  of  Britain, 
because  he  described  most  eloquently  the 
common  traditions  that  we  have — the 
common  law,  a  common  language,  and 
great  principles  for  which  we  have  fought 
together  in  two  wars. 

And  then  he  said,  when  we  think  of 
these  great  principles,  "the  valley  of  the 
Thames  draws  closer  to  the  farms  of 
Kansas  and  the  plains  of  Texas." 


And  so  it  is,  as  we  think  of  our  country 
and  yours,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  we  think 
of  those  great  values,  those  great  princi- 
ples which  do  draw  us  together,  and  I 
think  of  them  also  in  a  much  larger  sense. 
I  think  of  my  travels  around  the  world 
and  of  those  countries  all  around  the 
world  which  have  had  the  same  heritage 
and  which  still  have  the  common  law, 
which  still  have  the  English  language  and 
still  have — even  though  the  colonial  ties 
may  have  been  completely  severed  or  par- 
tially severed— still  have  adherence  to 
those  basic  principles  which  are  yours  and 
which  are  ours  as  well. 

I  know  it  is,  of  course,  the  fashion  these 
days  to  find  nothing  good  to  say  about 
any  kind  of  colonialism.  I  will  depart 
from  that  fashion  by  simply  saying  that 
the  proud  heritage  that  the  British  people 
have  left  around  the  world  in  institutions, 
institutions  which,  as  President  Eisen- 
hower said,  draw  the  valley  of  the  Thames 
closer  to  the  farms  of  Kansas  and  the 
plains  of  Texas — these  great  principles, 
these  great  institutions  are  a  heritage  far 
more  important  than  military  might  or 
economic  strength  that  might  exist  in 
those  areas  of  the  world  because  of  the 
power  that  you  might  have. 

So,  speaking  as  an  American  to  our 
friends  in  Britain,  we  can  only  say  that  we 
are  very  proud  to  have  you  in  this  house 
as  representing  your  country;  and  also  it 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  present  you  to 
our  guests  by  indicating  one  area  where 
we  have  departed  from  your  custom  in  our 
own  system. 

The  language  w^e  try  to  speak,  not  well, 
but  we  try  to  speak ;  the  common  law  the 
Chief  Justice  tries  to  interpret,  and  inter- 
pret it  all  over  the  Nation  in  the  same 
way,  sometimes  with  some  objections;  but 
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in  terms  of  the  system  in  our  House  of 
Representatives  and  in  our  Senate, 
we  have  departed  somewhat  from  your 
system. 

We  think  that  it  is  quite  an  ordeal  to 
go  through  a  televised  press  conference  in 
that  East  Room  where  we  met  you  a  few 
moments  ago.  I  will  be  doing  one  on  Fri- 
day of  this  week,  where  you  stand  before 
the  press  for  30  minutes  on  live  TV,  before 
60  million  or  70  million  people,  trying  to 
answer  their  questions.  Incidentally,  I 
usually  turn  to  the  Vice  President  for  my 
advice  for  the  press  these  days. 

But  I  want  to  say  to  our  guests  here  that 
while  I  think  that  is  certainly  an  exquisite 
type  of  political  torture,  to  see  a  Prime 
Minister  of  Britain  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  question  period,  that  is,  in 
my  view,  the  greatest  example  of  intellec- 
tual acrobatics  in  the  whole  political  field, 
and  Prime  Minister  Wilson,  whom  I  did 
see  in  this  situation,  when  I  was  privileged 
to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the 
first  American  President  ever  to  be  pres- 
ent as  President  in  a  session  of  the  House, 
I  must  say  that  I  could  see  why  he  had 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  skilled  politicians  in  his  country,  and 
after  seeing  him,  I  would  say,  one  of  the 
most  skilled  politicians  in  the  world. 

And  so  finally,  I  would  simply  say  that 
I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  saluting  him  and 
his  country  today,  not  simply  for  those 
personal  virtues  and  for  those  political 
virtues,  but  because  he  represents  a  nation 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much  and  with  whom 
we  are  so  proud  to  work  together  for  these 
great  principles  that  transcend  all  of  the 
differences  that  we  might  have. 

I  know  that  you  would  want  to  rise  and 
raise  your  glasses  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Queen. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:55  p.m.  in  the 
State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 

See  also  Item  15. 

Prime  Minister  Wilson  responded  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  Mr,  Vice  Presi' 
dent  J  Secretary  of  State,  Senators,  Congress- 
men,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  As  an  Englishman, 
I  feel  tempted  also  tonight  to  say  "Mrs. 
Miniver." 

May  I  first  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  very  kind  welcome  you  have  extended  to 
Mary  and  myself,  to  the  Foreign  and  Com- 
monwealth Secretary  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  his 
Mary,  and  to  those  who  have  come  to  Wash- 
ington with  us,  and  that  you  have  unearthed 
the  fact  that  I  have  been  here  21  times.  I 
am  even  more  glad  that  it  has  been  authenti- 
cated by  the  passport  and  visa  authorities.  There 
was  that  Httle  problem  about  the  McCarran 
Act,  I  remember  one  time,  and  I  had  to  fill  in 
the  form  that  was  rather  difficult.  They  asked 
me  what  race  I  was.  Well,  I  mean,  what  answer 
would  you  give  to  that  question?  I  said  "Human 
race,"  and  I  found  it  wasn't  what  they 
really  wanted  to  know  about.  At  about  that 
point  they  stopped  asking,  but  then  there  was 
the  problem  about  an  ethnic  qualification. 

Well,  can  any  of  us  answer  that  question? 
When  I  said  "Yorkshire"  again  we  had  a  little 
problem  there,  but  now  I  am  delighted  to  feel 
I  am  a  guest  of  a  President  who,  amongst  his 
other  many  qualifications,  actually  has  a  York- 
shire Terrier  on  his  establishment. 

Sir,  you  quoted  your  moving  eulogy  to  the 
late  President  Eisenhower  to  whom  you  were, 
yourself,  so  close.  It  was  my  privilege,  at  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  London,  when  represent- 
atives of  our  country — and  what  a  tremendous 
gathering  that  was — paid  our  tribute  to  General 
Eisenhower  and  I  find — and  I  am  glad  to  hear 
you  confirm  this  again  tonight — that  both  of 
us  on  that  occasion  quoted  from  that  memo- 
rable speech  of  his  at  Guildhall  when  that 
great  American  became  equally  a  citizen  of  Lon- 
don and  one  of  ourselves.  I  am  glad  you 
reminded  us  of  that  this  evening. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  at  the  memo- 
rable welcoming  ceremony  to  which  you  in- 
vited us,  I  expressed  my  hopes  about  the  talks 
that  were  about  to  start.  I  suppose  we  might 
say  that  tonight  we  are  at  the  halfway  stage 
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and  I  feel  that  you  will  agree,  Mr.  President, 
as  will  your  colleagues  in  the  administration, 
that  what  we  then  hoped  this  morning  is 
being  realized.  We  have  already  covered  a  very 
wide  area  of  world  affairs  and  some  particular 
issues  that  we  ranged  over  this  morning  have 
been  further  examined  in  great  depth  in  the 
concurrent  talks  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Secretary. 

Again,  as  we  hoped,  we  have  examined  to- 
gether what  each  of  our  two  countries,  and  in- 
deed those  other  countries  with  whom  we  work 
in  close  partnership,  can  do  to  deal  with  the 
most  urgent,  the  most  human,  indeed,  some  of 
those  we  discussed,  the  most  poignant  of  world 
affairs. 

As  is  fitting  at  the  first  major  Anglo-Ameri- 
can meeting  of  the  1970's,  we  have  been  able 
to  begin  to  look  forward  through  the  years 
ahead  to  some  of  the  main  developments  of 
world  affairs.  And  we  have  begun  in  these 
meetings  today  to  prepare  an  agenda  for  further 
cooperation  between  us  to  help  to  shape  those 
years  of  the  seventies  and  beyond. 

This  afternoon  I  derived  both  enjoyment  and 
encouragement  through  talks  that  I  had  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the  desig- 
nate-Chairman of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

And  if  it  is  true  that  the  musically  minded 
once  greeted  me  with  the  song  "I've  Gat  Plenty 
of  No  thin',"  it  is  true  that  we  had  transmuted, 
like  the  alchemists  of  old,  but  in  reverse,  a  lot 
of  our  gold  into  dollars;  and  I  am  very  happy 
to  say  that  we  have  not  lost  by  it.  There  were 
others  at  that  time  who  were  transmuting  their 
dollars  into  gold  and  they  were  sorry  they  did  it. 

And  we,  this  afternoon,  were  encouraged  by 
what  we  were  able  to  discuss  together.  All  our 
discussions  this  afternoon  reflected  the  keen  in- 
terest that  each  of  us,  and  indeed  countries 
far  over  the  world,  take  in  our  progress  and  our 
problems  and  our  actions. 

We  are  meeting  at  a  time  today  when  for  the 
first  time  for  many  yezirs  international  economic 
relationships  are  more  settled;  when,  after 
years  of  effort  and  patient  endeavor,  we  are 
able  to  record  a  significant  move  forward  in 
world  monetary  cooperation,  a  move  forward 
that  would  not  have  been  possible,  I  believe. 


without  the  cooperation  of  our  two  countries. 

We  meet  at  a  time  when  the  international 
monetary  scene,  the  position  of  leading  curren- 
cies is  no  longer  beset  with  the  turbulence  of 
recent  years,  when  we  may  fairly  claim  that 
international  statesmanship  and  cooperation  axe 
matching  up  to  the  challenges  of  what  not 
long  ago  seemed  to  be  blind  economic  forces 
capable  of  engulfing  the  whole  monetary 
system. 

And  this  is  very  significant  in  terms  of  our 
discussions  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
there  is  no  one  following  those  discussions  who 
wants  to  ask  any  questions  about  sterling  or 
about  the  dollar.  Not  for  the  first  time  in  our 
meetings,  Mr.  President,  I  have  felt  that  we 
have  been  able,  because  I  have  had  this  ex- 
perience twice  over  the  past  year  when  you 
have  visited  Britain,  that  we  have  been  able 
to  cover  a  wide  area  of  world  affairs,  to  do  it 
in  depth  because  of  common  understanding  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

It  is  not  simply  the  advantage  of  a  common 
language,  it  is  the  background  of  common  ex- 
perience, more  particularly  common  under- 
standing, which  enables  us  to  say  what  needs 
to  be  said  in  a  very  few  words,  in  a  very  few 
words  because  each  of  us  is  aware  that  behind 
those  few  words  lie  volumes  of  thought  and  ex- 
perience which  do  not  need  to  be  made 
articulate. 

Even  behind  those  volumes  of  thought — be- 
cause we  do  understand  one  another  and  don't 
need  to  spell  everything  out — is,  as  you  have 
said,  the  whole  record  of  centuries  of  under- 
standing and  of  common  ideals  and  of  the 
thought  and  the  education  and  the  background 
that  has  made  each  of  our  two  countries  what 
they  are. 

That  is  why,  when  I  referred  last  night  in 
New  York  to  the  new  concept  of  the  special 
relationship  which  should  guide  us  in  the 
1970's,  I  laid  stress  also  on  the  common  prob- 
lems of  our  two  societies  and  on  how  much  each 
of  us  has  to  give  to  the  other  in  the  experience 
of  dealing  with  those  problems. 

You  and  I  recognize,  Mr.  President,  that 
sharing  experience,  sharing  thinking,  spelling 
out  more  clearly  our  social  ideals  for  the  1970's, 
is  not  a  task  for  governments  only,  for  Parlia- 
ment and  Congress  only,  but  for  our  social 
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administrators  and  social  workers,  for  our  man- 
agements and  our  trade  unions,  our  students 
and  our  children. 

We  have  the  privilege  of  feeling,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries have  never  been  closer  and  that  that 
expresses  not  just  the  talks  that  are  held  from 
time  to  time  between  representatives  of  gov- 
ernment, but  between  all  the  contacts  that  go 
on  between  our  two  countries,  contacts — and  I 
would  like  to  say  this  tonight — that  have  been 
so  enriched  by  the  work  of  our  respective  Am- 
bassadors from  our  two  countries  in  their  rela- 
tions with  each  of  the  governments  to  which 
they  are  accredited. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  welcome  our  new 
Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  as  you 
have  welcomed  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  here 
in  Washington,  and  to  express  jointly  our  con- 


fidence in  what  each  of  them  are  doing.  For 
very  many  years  it  has  been  the  position,  I 
think,  in  Anglo-American  relations  that  when 
you  send  us  an  Ambassador  or  when  we  send 
you  one — ^yes,  we  send  them  to  represent  our 
own  country,  to  the  other — ^but  before  very 
long  they  are  claiming  your  representative  in 
London  and  you  are  claiming  our  representative 
in  Washington  as  "our  man." 

I  believe  that  is  true  of  both  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  and  friends,  personal 
friends,  both  of  them,  of  mine,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  most  vital  task  of  representing 
not  two  governments  to  one  another,  but  two 
peoples. 

In  that  spirit,  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  all 
here  to  join  with  me  in  drinking  to  the  health 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Mrs.  Nixon. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

You  will  recall  that  the  first  bill  that  I 
signed  on  January  i,  1970,  was  the  Jack- 
son bill,  which  set  up  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality. 

Today  I  am  presenting  to  you  the  three 
members  of  the  Council  which  is  set  up 
under  that  bill:  Mr.  Russell  Train,  who 
is  from  the  District  of  Columbia;  Mr. 
Robert  Cahn,  who  comes  from  the  State 
of  Washington,  but  lives  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  at  the  present  time;  and  Dr.  Gordon 
MacDonald,  who  is  from  the  State  of 
California,  who  is  an  expert,  incidentally, 
on  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  problem.  That 
is  where  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
him. 

This  Council,  to  give  you  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  White  House  press  corps  an 
understanding  about  it,  is  parallel  in  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  For  example,  it  will  prepare  for 


the  President  a  report  that  will  be  made 
annually,  the  first  one  on  July  i,  on  the 
environment. 

The  Council  will  also  have  responsi- 
bility for  examining  the  facts  on  the  en- 
vironment, for  setting  up  an  early  warning 
system  with  regard  to  how  we  can  avoid 
some  of  the  problems  which  may  come 
back  to  haunt  us,  5,  10,  15,  even  20  years 
from  now,  and  setting  up  programs  for 
legislation  as  well  as  programs  for  the 
Federal  agencies  which  may  not  require 
legislation,  to  deal  with  environmental 
problems. 

I  think  this  is  not  only  an  historic 
occasion,  because  it  happens  to  be  a  new 
organization,  but  I  think  it  is  most  appro- 
priate to  present  the  three  members  of 
the  Council  to  the  members  of  the  press 
and  to  the  Nation  at  this  time  because,  as 
I  indicated  in  my  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage, a  major  priority — it  could  turn  out 
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to  be  the  major  domestic  priority  for  the 
1970's — ^will  be  problems  of  the  environ- 
ment, in  the  very  broadest  sense. 

This  Council  has  a  broad  charter.  The 
members  of  the  Council  have  my  com- 
plete confidence,  and  they  will  have  my 
support.  Of  course,  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
the  Environment — ^Dr.  DuBridge,  of 
course,  is  here,  who  has  been  working 
with  that  Committee  as  the  White  House 
representative — ^we  will  depend  upon  the 
Council  for  its  advice,  and  we  trust  that 
they  will  give  us  some  of  the  answers  to 
some  of  these  problems  that  we  have  been 
looking  for. 

The  members  of  the  Council  will  have 
their  names  sent  to  the  Senate  today.  Sen- 
ator Jackson  has  indicated  that  he  believes 
that  Senate  confirmation  will  be  much 
easier  than  it  is  when  we  send  down  a 
name  for  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  at  any  event,  we  expect  confirmation 
very  soon. 

Their  offices  will  be  in  the  White  House 
area,  just  as  is  the  case  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  you  will  be  seeing 


a  lot  of  them,  I  trust,  during  the  next  few 
years  as  members  of  this  Council. 

Gentlemen,  you  can  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  would  like. 

Mr.  Train,  we  are  sorry  to  lose  you  at 
Interior  but  we  are  glad  to  get  you  here 
at  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Russell  E.  Train.  Thank  you, 
sir. 

The  President.  You  don't  mind  mov- 
ing from  California? 

Dr.  Gordon  J.  F.  MagDonald.  Yes,  I 
do,  but  it  is  a  great  opportunity. 

The  President.  He  is  from  the  smog- 
free  part — Santa  Barbara. 

You  are  already  here,  anyway. 

And  incidentally,  I  asked  the  three  gen- 
tlemen, "Now,  which  one  of  you  shall  I 
call  a  doctor?"  Of  course.  Dr.  MacDonald 
is  from  the  University  of  California,  at 
Santa  Barbara.  Russell  Train  said,  no, 
don't  call  him  a  doctor,  although  I  do 
think  he  has  an  honorary  degree,  and 
Mr.  Cahn  said,  "No,  I  am  just  a 
journalist." 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:34  a.m.  in 
the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House. 
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TODAY  I  am  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment of  Russell  E.  Train,  Robert  Cahn, 
and  Gordon  J.  F.  MacDonald  as  members 
of  the  new  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  which  has  been  established  under 
the  provisions  of  a  law  which  I  signed  on 
January  i .  Mr.  Train,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council,  will  be  my  chief  officer  in  the 
effort  which  this  administration  is  making 
to    protect    and    restore   the    American 


environment. 

The  new  Council  will  have  a  number  of 
major  responsibilities.  The  most  important 
of  these  will  be: 

I.  To  study  the  condition  of  the  Na- 
tion's environment.  This  responsibility 
parallels  that  which  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  exercises  in  the  economic 
area.  For  more  than  20  years,  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  has  helped  us  to 
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understand  better  the  complex  forces 
which  govern  our  economy;  the  economic 
decisions  of  Government  have  been 
sounder  as  a  result.  The  forces  which 
shape  the  environment  are  just  as  subtle 
and  difficult  to  master  as  those  which 
shape  the  economy.  This  new  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council,  drawing  on  the 
research  facilities  of  industry,  the  universi- 
ties, and  the  Government,  can  help  us  to 
understand  those  forces  better  and  direct 
them  toward  desirable  ends. 

2.  To  develop  new  environmental  pro- 
grams and  policies.  The  new  efforts  which 
I  will  recommend  to  the  Congress  in  the 
coming  weeks  will  not  be  the  last  such 
proposals  this  administration  will  make. 
The  new  Council  will  monitor  the  effec- 
tiveness of  all  our  programs  and  will  rec- 
ommend modifications  and  new  ap- 
proaches as  they  prove  necessary.  It  will 
also  look  into  new  problems  for  which 
little  government  policy  now  exists:  mat- 
ters such  as  noise  pollution,  the  growth  of 
debris  and  solid  wastes,  and  other  unan- 
ticipated byproducts  of  our  advancing 
technology. 

3.  To  coordinate  the  wide  array  of 
Federal  environmental  programs.  Liter- 
ally scores  of  Federal  programs — scattered 
through  many  executive  departments — 
touch  on  environmental  concerns.  We 
must  be  sure  that  all  these  programs  work 
in  harmony  with  one  another,  with  as  little 
friction  and  duplication  as  possible.  The 
new  Council  will  take  on  this  assignment 
and  will  also  recommend  appropriate 
organizational  changes. 

4.  To  see  that  all  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  take  environmental 


considerations  into  account.  A  wide 
range  of  Government  activities — large 
construction  projects,  for  example — can 
have  important  environmental  effects. 
The  Council  will  review  all  such  activities 
and  will  issue  guidelines  to  ensure  that 
they  will  be  conducted  in  a  way  which 
does  not  degrade  the  environment,  but 
instead  enhances  it. 

5.  To  assist  the  President  in  preparing 
an  annual  Environmental  Quality  Report. 
This  report,  which  will  assess  our  major 
environmental  problems  and  the  ways  in 
which  we  are  trying  to  solve  them,  will  be 
used  both  to  stimulate  public  understand- 
ing and  to  guide  Government  decision- 
making. The  first  such  report  is  due  on 
July  I  St  of  this  year. 

I  would  note  at  this  point  that  the  pres- 
ent Cabinet-level  body  which  bears  the 
name  "Environmental  Quality  Council" 
will  be  renamed  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  the  Environment  and  will  be  used  as  a 
forum  in  which  the  President  and  appro- 
priate Cabinet  officers  can  discuss  en- 
vironmental issues. 

Environmental  problems  occur  today 
because  we  were  not  alert  enough,  in- 
formed enough,  or  farseeing  enough 
yesterday.  The  new  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  will  work  to  remedy  these 
deficiencies  and  will  thus  contribute,  in  a 
most  significant  way,  to  the  quality  of 
American  life  for  all  of  our  tomorrows. 

note:  On  the  same  day  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  conference  held 
by  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge  and  the  nominees  to 
the  new  Council.  Biographies  of  the  nominees 
are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  90). 
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20     The  President's  News  Conference  of 
January  30,  1970 


The   President.    Will   you   be   seated, 
please. 

Questions 

economic  outlook 

[i.]  Mr.  Cornell  [Douglas  B.  Cornell, 
Associated  Press]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  for  several  days  I 
have  been  collecting  some  headlines  that 
sort  of  point  up  the  question  I  would  like 
to  put  to  you.  I  would  like  to  run  over 
some  of  these  headlines  with  you:  "Bal- 
ance of  trade  makes  slight  progress  in 
1969,"  "Circus  rings  up  record  1969 
profits" — Ringling  Brothers,  "Big  firms, 
1969  profits  down,"  "Dow  average  hits 
new  low  for  3  years,"  "GNP  rise  halted," 
"Ford  joins  GM,  Chrysler  in  work  cut- 
backs," "Wholesale  prices  show  sharp 
rise,"  "U.S.  Steel  will  raise  sheet  prices 
February  i." 

The  question  is,  how,  sir,  do  you  assess 
the  possibility  that  we  may  be  in  for  per- 
haps the  worst  possible  sort  of  economic 
conditions — ^inflation  and  a  recession? 

The  President.  Well,  Mr.  Cornell,  the 
major  purpose  of  our  economic  policy 
since  we  came  into  office  a  year  ago  has 
been  to  stop  the  inflation  which  had  been 
going  on  for  5  years  without  doing  it  so 
quickly  that  it  brought  on  a  recession. 
Now,  as  a  result,  we  are  now  in  a  position, 
the  critical  position,  in  which  the  decisions 
made  in  the  next  month  or  two  will  deter- 
mine whether  we  win  this  battle. 

In  my  view,  the  budget  that  we  will 
announce  on  Monday,  that  I  understand 
has  received  some  attention  already — ^but 
that  budget  will  be  a  major  blow  in  stop- 


ping the  inflation  psychology.  Now, 
whether  we  can  anticipate  now  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  a  recession,  as  some 
of  those  figures  that  you  gave  would  imply, 
I  would  simply  say  that  I  do  not  expect  a 
recession  to  occur. 

Our  policies  have  been  planned  to  avoid 
a  recession.  I  do  expect  that  the  present 
rate  of  inflation,  which  was  less  in  the 
second  half  of  1969  than  in  the  first  half, 
will  continue  to  decline  and  that  we  will 
be  able  to  control  inflation  without 
recession. 

the    SITUATION    IN    VIETNAM 

[2.]  Miss  Thomas  [Helen  Thomas, 
United  Press  International]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  do  you  view  the 
possibility  and  size  of  a  new  Tet  offensive 
in  Vietnam  and  a  hot  war  in  the  Middle 
East  in  view  of  the  rising  violence  there? 

The  President.  Well,  with  regard  to 
Vietnam,  we  are  watching  that  situation 
closely,  particularly  in  view  of  new  infla- 
tion figures.  The  inflation — I  mean,  we 
were  talking  about  inflation — I  meant 
infiltration. 

The  infiltration  in  Vietnam,  and,  of 
course,  that  means  inflation  as  far  as  the 
number  of  forces  of  the  enemy  in  South 
Vietnam  is  concerned,  has  gone  up  in 
January.  However,  the  number  of  infil- 
trators is  still  not  of  a  size  to  provide  what 
we  believe  is  the  capability  the  enemy 
would  need  to  mount  and  sustain  a  pro- 
longed offensive  beyond  that  which  we  are 
able  to  contain. 

We  are  continuing  to  watch  the  situa- 
tion, and  we  will  be  prepared  to  deal 
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with  it.  I  would  remind  everybody  con- 
cerned, and  particularly  remind  the 
enemy,  however,  of  what  I  said  on  No- 
vember 3d,  and  repeated  on  Decem- 
ber 15th.  If,  at  a  time  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  deescalate  the  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
we  find  that  they  take  advantage  of  our 
troop  withdrawals  to  jeopardize  the  re- 
mainder of  our  forces  by  escalating  the 
fighting,  then  we  have  the  means — and  I 
will  be  prepared  to  use  those  means — 
strongly  to  deal  with  that  situation,  more 
strongly  than  we  have  dealt  with  it  in  the 
past. 

SALE  OF  ARMS  TO  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  Middle 
East,  you  recently  said  we  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  supply  arms  to  friendly  states  as  the 
need  arises. 

Has  the  sale  of  1 00  jets  to  Libya  by  the 
French  caused  an  imbalance  in  the  Mid- 
east arms  situation,  enough  so  that  the 
United  States  should  now  expedite  the 
sale  of  additional  jets  to  Israel? 

The  President.  Well,  Mr.  Jarriel 
[Thomas  Jarriel,  ABC  News],  the  problem 
of  the  sale  of  arms  to  Libya  has  been  one 
that  does  concern  us.  As  you  know,  that 
involves  our  relations  also  with  the  French 
Government.  Now,  one  encouraging  thing 
that  has  happened  since  we  came  into  of- 
fice is  some  improvement  in  our  relations 
with  the  French. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  those  relations 
have  improved — and  that  improvement 
began  when  I  visited  President  de  Gaulle 
last  February — is  that  we  have  had  bet- 
ter consultation  and  discussion  with  re- 
gard to  our  diflferences,  and  those  diflfer- 
ences  exist  primarily  in  two  areas,  our 
policies  toward  the  Mideast  and  our  poli- 
cies toward  NATO. 


President  Pompidou  will  be  here  next 
month,  and  I  will  be  discussing  a  number 
of  problems  with  him.  I  would  not  want  to 
speculate  now  as  to  what  I  will  be  discuss- 
ing with  him,  except  to  say  that  all  of  those 
diflferences,  naturally,  will  be  on  the  table. 

As  far  as  our  own  policy  toward  the 
Mideast  is  concerned — a  question  which 
was  the  latter  part,  incidentally,  of  Miss 
Thomas'  question — as  far  as  our  own  pol- 
icy toward  the  Mideast  is  concerned,  let 
me  put  one  thing  in  context:  I  have  noted 
several  recent  stories  indicating  that  the 
United  States  one  day  is  pro-Arab  and 
the  next  day  is  pro-Israel.  We  are  neither 
pro-Arab  nor  pro-Israel.  We  are  pro- 
peace.  We  are  for  security  for  all  the 
nations  in  that  area.  As  we  look  at  this 
situation,  we  will  consider  the  Israeli  arms 
request  based  on  the  threats  to  them  from 
states  in  the  area  and  we  will  honor  those 
requests  to  the  extent  that  we  see — ^we  de- 
termine that  they  need  additional  arms 
in  order  to  meet  that  threat.  That  deci- 
sion will  be  made  within  the  next  30  days. 

TROOP   withdrawals   IN   VIETNAM 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  June,  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  you  told  us  that  you  hoped 
to  be  able  to  beat  former  Defense  Secretary 
Clark  Clifford's  projected  timetable  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  ground  combat 
troops,  and  I  want  to  get  this  exactly  cor- 
rect, by  the  end  of  this  year.  Your  present 
rate  of  withdrawal  does  not  seem  to  be 
beating  that  timetable.  Could  you  tell  us 
if  you  still  hope  to  be  able  to  do  that,  and, 
if  not,  why? 

The  President.  Well,  Mr.  Pierpoint 
[Robert  C.  Pierpoint,  CBS  News],  that  is 
our  goal.  Our  goal,  of  course,  is  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  preferably  by  negotia- 
tion, as  quickly  as  possible.  If  not  by  nego- 
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tiation,  through  Vietnamization,  in  which 
the  South  Vietnamese  will  assume  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  their  own  defense. 
We  are  moving  on  schedule  on  Viet- 
namization.  More  announcements  will  be 
made.  I  do  not  want  to  speculate  now  as 
to  whether  we  will  beat  the  requirement 
that — or  at  least  the  proposal  that  Clark 
Clifford  put  out.  I  do  say,  however,  that 
that  is  our  goal,  and  we  hope  to  achieve  it. 

"jawboning"  in  the  fight  against 
inflation 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  Mr.  Cor- 
nell's question  of  inflation  and  recession,  a 
former  Johnson  administration  official 
feels  he  has  figures  to  prove  that  jawbon- 
ing was  effective  in  holding  down  prices, 
and  he  also  claims  that  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion was  greatest  during  1969,  your  first 
year,  than  in  any  other  single  year  in  the 
decade. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  decisions  you  say 
you  will  be  making  in  the  next  month  or 
two  might  include  considering  jawboning? 

The  President.  Well,  the  official 
statement  to  which  you  refer,  of  course, 
is  correct.  The  rate  of  inflation  in  1969 
was  greater  than  in  any  other  year  in  the 
decade.  But  what  happens  in  any  particu- 
lar year  is  not  a  result  of  the  policy  of  that 
year.  It  is  caused  by  what  was  done  prior 
to  that  time,  and  for  5  years  prior  to  1 969 
this  Nation,  by  going  into  debt  to  the  tune 
of  $57  billion,  planted  the  inflationary 
seeds  which  grew  into  almost  an  uncon- 
trollable situation  in  1 969. 

Now  starting  in  1969,  and  again  in 
1 970,  and  again  in  1 97 1 ,  we  have  balanced 
budgets.  That  kind  of  policy  we  believe 
will  turn  it  around.  It  is  the  best  way  to 
turn  it  around,  and  the  only  effective  way. 


Now,  with  regard  to  jawboning,  we 
think  that  the  policy  of  so-called  jawbon- 
ing failed  and  was  no  longer  used  in  1966 
and  1967.  It  is  effective,  certainly,  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  calls  in 
a  big  steel  company  or  a  big  automobile 
company  and  says,  "Lower  prices.  If  you 
don't,  we  will  do  this  or  that  with  regard 
to  Government  contracts." 

But  that  is  effective  with  regard  to  that 
company.  It  is  not  effective  with  regard  to 
the  whole  problem,  and  it  is  basically  un- 
fair. We  are  going  to  continue  on  our 
present  course.  We  believe  it  is  the  right 
course. 

VIETNAMIZATION   POLICY 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Secretary  Rog- 
ers and  Vice  President  Agnew  have  both 
said,  with  somewhat  different  emphasis, 
that  the  course  of  U.S.  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  is  irreversible.  You  have  just  is- 
sued a  warning  about  the  level  of  enemy 
activity. 

Do  you  mean,  sir,  that,  if  there  is  a  rise 
in  the  level  of  enemy  activity,  that  it  could 
cause  a  halt  in  the  withdrawal  program? 

The  President.  Well,  what  Secretary 
Rogers  and  the  Vice  President  very  prop- 
erly referred  to  was  my  speech  on  No- 
vember 3d  in  which  I  said  we  had  im- 
plemented a  plan  in  which  the  United 
States  would  withdraw  all  of  its  combat 
forces  as  Vietnamese  forces  were  trained 
and  able  to  take  over  the  fighting.  That 
policy  of  Vietnamization  is  irreversible. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  timing  of  the  plan  is 
concerned,  how  many,  and  at  what  time 
they  come  out,  that,  of  course,  will  depend 
on  the  criteria  that  I  also  set  forth  in  that 
speech — the  criteria  of  the  level  of  enemy 
activity,  the  progress  in  the  Paris  peace 
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talks,  and,  of  course,  the  other  matters, 
the  problems  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  rate  of  training  of  the  Vietnamese 
forces. 

As  far  as  what  I  answered  in  Miss 
Thomas'  question  was  concerned,  I  am 
simply  repeating  again  what  I  said  on  No- 
vember 3d  when  I  announced  this  policy 
of  withdrawal  of  our  forces. 

If  the  enemy,  when  we  are  withdraw- 
ing, does  then  jeopardize  our  remaining 
forces  by  stepping  up  the  fighting,  we  will 
react  accordingly  and  we  have  the  means 
to  do  so  which  I  will  not  hesitate  to  use. 

NOMINATION   OF   JUDGE   G.    HARROLD 
CARS  WELL 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  if  you  had 
known  about  the  speech  in  which  he 
advocated  white  supremacy,  would  you 
have  nominated  Judge  Carswell  to  the 
Supreme  Court? 

The  President.  Yes,  I  would.  I  am  not 
concerned  about  what  Judge  Carswell 
said  22  years  ago  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  a  State  legislature.  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  his  record  of  18  years — 
as  you  know,  he  had  6  years  as  a  U.S. 
Attorney  and  12  years  as  a  Federal  Dis- 
trict Judge — a  record  which  is  impeccable 
and  without  a  taint  of  any  racism,  a  rec- 
ord, yes,  of  strict  constructionism  as  far 
as  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  role  of  the  Court,  which  I  think 
the  Court  needs,  the  kind  of  balance  that 
it  needs.  Those  are  the  reasons  that  I 
nominated  Judge  Carswell. 

I  should  also  point  out  that,  looking  at 
a  man's  record  over  the  past,  any  in- 
dividual may  find  instances  where  he  has 
made  statements  in  which  his  position  has 
changed.  I  was  reading  for  example,  re- 


ferring to  the  press  corps  here,  a  very 
interesting  biography  of  Ralph  McGill  ^ 
the  other  day.  In  1 940  he  wrote  a  column 
in  which  he  came  out  unalterably  against 
integration  of  education  of  Southern 
schools. 

He  changed  his  mind  later.  As  you 
know,  he  was  a  very  great  advocate  of 
integration.  That  doesn't  mean  that  you 
question  his  integrity  in  his  late  years 
because  in  his  early  years  in  the  South  he 
took  the  position  that  other  Southerners 
were  taking. 

I  believe  that  Judge  Carswell  will  be 
approved  by  the  Senate  overwhelmingly. 
I  think  he  will  make  a  fine  judge.  And  I 
think  that  he  will  certainly,  in  this  whole 
field  of  civil  rights,  interpret  the  Consti- 
tution and  follow  the  law  of  the  land  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  way. 

BLACK  people  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  how  do  you  feel 
you  stand,  now  that  you  have  been  in 
oflBce  a  year,  in  terms  of  having  the  con- 
fidence and  trust  of  the  black  people  in 
this  country? 

The  President.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Kaplow  [Herbert  Kaplow, 
NBC  News],  about  polls  and  statements 
by  some  black  leaders,  and  some  white 
leaders  who  purport  to  speak  for  black 
people,  to  the  effect  that  while  the  admin- 
istration seems  to  be  doing  rather  well 
among  most  of  the  American  people,  that 
we  do  not  have  the  confidence  that  we 
should  have  among  black  people. 

Let  me,  however,  respond  to  what  I 
intend  to  do  about  that  in  this  way:   I 


^  Editor  and  publisher  of  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution, who  died  on  February  4,  1969. 
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think  the  problem  we  confronted  when  we 
came  in  was  a  performance  gap  with  re- 
gard to  black  people  in  America — ^big 
promises  and  little  action  and,  as  a  result, 
immense  frustration  which  flared  into 
violence. 

Now  I  know  all  the  words.  I  know  all 
the  gimmicks  and  the  phrases  that  would 
win  the  applause  of  black  audiences  and 
professional  civil  rights  leaders.  I  am  not 
going  to  use  them.  I  am  interested  in 
deeds.  I  am  interested  in  closing  the  per- 
formance gap.  And  if  we  can  get  our  wel- 
fare reform,  if  we  can  stop  the  rise  of 
crime  which  terrorizes  those  who  live  in 
our  central  cities,  if  we  can  move  on  the 
programs  that  I  mentioned  with  regard  to 
rural  America  where  52  percent  of  the 
black  people  live,  if  we  can  provide  the 
job  opportunity  and  the  opportunity  for 
business  enterprise  for  black  people  and 
other  minority  groups  that  this  adminis- 
tration stands  for,  then  when  I  finish  office 
I  would  rather  be  measured  by  my  deeds 
than  all  the  fancy  speeches  I  may  have 
made.  And  I  think  then  that  black  people 
may  approve  what  we  did.  I  don't  think 
I  am  going  to  win  them  with  the  words. 

JUDGE   GARS  WELL 

[9.]  Mr.  Theis  [J.  William  Theis, 
United  Press  International]. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us,  going  back  to  the 
Carswell  matter,  whether  or  not  the  two 
controversial  issues  raised  in  the  hearings 
were  brought  to  your  attention  before  you 
submitted  the  nomination,  during  the 
screening  process? 

The  President.  No,  they  were  not.  The 
two  controversial  issues — I  assume  you 
meant  the  speech  that  Judge  Carswell 
made  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  office 
and  the  fact  that  he  had  belonged  to  a 


restricted  golf  club — ^yes.  I  can  only  say 
with  regard  to  the  restricted  golf  club 
that — I  did  not  know,  of  course,  about 
the  speech — ^as  far  as  the  restricted  golf 
club  is  concerned,  if  everybody  in  Wash- 
ington in  Government  service  who  has 
belonged  or  does  belong  to  a  restricted 
golf  club  were  to  leave  Government  serv- 
ice, this  would  have  the  highest  rate  of 
unemployment  of  any  city  in  the  country. 
And  as  far  as  Judge  Carswell  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  that  he  has  testified  very 
openly  about  his  membership  in  the  club, 
and  the  members  of  the  Senate  conunit- 
tee  overwhelmingly  have  considered  those 
matters  and  have  decided  that  he  is  not  a 
racist  and  that  he  will  be  a  fair  and,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  very  competent  judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

expansion   of  the   ABM    SYSTEM 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to 
know  if  you  have  decided  whether  you 
are  going  to  recommend  an  expansion  of 
the  ABM  system? 

The  President.  Weil,  it  was  approxi- 
mately a  year  ago,  not  quite  a  year  ago, 
in  a  press  conference  in  this  room,  that  I 
announced  we  were  going  to  go  forward 
with  an  ABM  system  with  two  purposes  in 
mind: 

First,  a  purpose  of  defending  our  Min- 
utemen  sites  against  any  major  nuclear 
power,  and,  second,  an  area  defense  to 
cover  the  possibility  of  attack  by  any  minor 
nuclear  power. 

As  far  as  that  decision  was  made  then, 
I  said  then  that  I  would  reexamine  it 
annually.  I  have  reexamined  it  in  a  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil last  week.  I  have  decided  to  go  forward 
with  both  the  first  phase  and  the  second 
phase  of  the  ABM  system,  and  Secretary 
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Laird  will  announce  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gram in  about  30  days. 

RELIEF   EFFORTS   IN    NIGERIA 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  connection 
with  Biafran  relief,  some  people  seem  to 
think  that  the  United  States  should  put 
more  pressure  on  the  Nigerian  central 
government  in  order  to  speed  up  the  relief 
operations. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  efforts  the 
United  States  has  made  and  with  the 
pace  of  the  relief  effort? 

The  President.  Well,  Mr.  Horner 
[Garnett  D.  Horner,  Washington  Evening 
Star],  we  have  done  everything  that  we 
think  it  is  proper  to  do  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Nigerian  Government  the 
concerns  that  we  have  and  the  reports 
that  we  have  received  that  they  may  not 
have  received  with  regard  to  starvation 
in  Biafra.  We  all  have  to  understand,  of 
course,  that  no  relief  can  get  into  Biafra 
unless  we  do  it  through  the  Nigerian  Gov- 
ernment. And  that  is  why  we  have  brought 
these  matters  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nigerian  Government.  < 

I  would  add  one  further  thing,  that 
there  are  two  questions  here  that  some- 
times become  confused  on  Biafra.  There 
is  first  the  question  of  politics  and  second 
the  question  of  people.  The  question  of 
politics  involves  who  is  to  blame  for  the 
starvation.  Is  it  the  defunct  government 
of  Biafra  who  is  to  blame  or  is  the  Ni- 
gerian Government  to  blame? 

We're  not  interested  in  the  politics.  We 
are  interested  in  the  people.  If  there  are 
starving  people,  and  there  have  been  re- 
ports that  there  are  numbers  of  starving 
people,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands, 
then  it  is  our  desire  to  get  food  to  them. 
We  have  made  considerable  progress  in 


getting  the  Nigerian  Government  to  ac- 
cept our  offer  of  trucks,  hospitals,  food, 
and  we  are  going  to  continue  to  press  in 
the  interest  of  helping  hungry  people  and 
not  involving  ourselves  in  the  politics  of 
who  was  responsible  for  the  starvation 
where  it  exists. 

PARIS    PEACE   TALKS 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Le  Due  Tho, 
one  of  Hanoi's  chief  negotiators,  has  ar- 
rived in  Paris.  I  wondered,  sir,  if  you  plan 
to  take  advantage  of  his  stay  there  either 
to  make  new  proposals  yourself  or  to  try 
in  more  detail  to  get  North  Vietnam's 
position? 

The  President.  Well,  as  you  know,  Le 
Due  Tho,  at  least  according  to  press  re- 
ports, has  arrived  in  Paris  to  attend  a 
Communist  Party  meeting  that  is  being 
held  there.  Now,  whether  he  will  now 
participate  in  the  negotiations  again  or 
whether  we  could  have  an  opportunity  to 
have  discussions  with  him  remains  to  be 
seen.  I  can  only  say  that  we  have  a  very 
competent  Ambassador  there  in  Mr. 
Habib.  He  has  instructions  to  explore 
every  possible  avenue  for  a  breakthrough 
in  the  negotiations,  and  if  an  opportunity 
is  presented,  he  will  do  so. 

THE   ABM   AND   AREA   DEFENSE 

[13.]  Q.  Sir,  in  connection  with  the 
ABM,  there  have  been  suggestions  that 
expanding  the  ABM  from  a  protective 
system  for  Minutemen  into  an  area  de- 
fense of  cities  might  raise  problems  in  con- 
nection with  the  negotiations  on  arms 
control. 

Without  going  into  too  much  detail,  can 
you  tell  us  whether  your  decision  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  second  phase  involves  area 
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defense  or  simply  an  additional  defense  of 
Minutemen  like  the  first  phase? 

The  President.  Mr.  Bailey  [Charles 
W.  Bailey  Qd,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune],  our  decision  involves  area  de- 
fense. The  Minuteman  defense  is  only 
effective  insofar  as  an  attack  by  a  major 
power,  taking  out  our  retaliatory  capacity. 

The  area  defense,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
absolutely  essential  as  against  any  minor 
power,  a  power,  for  example,  like  Com- 
munist China.  I  don't  anticipate  an  attack 
by  Communist  China,  but  if  such  a  power 
had  some  capability  with  ICBM's  to  reach 
the  United  States,  an  area  defense,  ac- 
cording to  the  information  we  have  re- 
ceived, is  virtually  infallible  against  that 
kind  of  potential  attack,  and,  therefore, 
gives  the  United  States  a  credible  foreign 
policy  in  the  Pacific  area  which  it  other- 
wise would  not  have. 

FISCAL   AND   MONETARY   POLICY 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  tell 
us  what  you  had  in  mind  a  few  moments 
ago  when  you  said  that  the  decisions  to  be 
made  in  the  next  month  or  two  would 
determine  whether  we  have  inflation  or 
how  we  go  on  the  road  toward  greater 
economic  stability? 

The  President.  I  think  first  we  must 
put  this  in  the  context  of  the  action  of  the 
Congress  just  a  couple  of  days  ago  on  the 
HEW  veto. 

I  think  the  significance  of  that  action — 
and  I  am  not  here  to  gloat  over  it  because 
what  we  have  to  do  now  is  to  work  to- 
gether toward  getting  the  right  kind  of  bill 
that  will  be  noninflationary — ^but  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  action,  and  it  is  a  signal 
to  the  country,  is  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  a  runaway  Congress  and,  therefore, 
not  going  to  have  a  runaway  budget  and  a 


runaway  inflation. 

Now,  with  this  administration  submit- 
ting a  hard  budget,  not  a  bargain  base- 
ment budget — I  could  have,  by  a  little 
gimmickry,  gotten  this  down  to  $199.8 
rather  than  having  it  $200.7.  But  $200.8, 
which  is  the  figure  that  we  finally  agreed 
upon,  is  a  hard  figure.  It  is  an  honest 
budget,  we  can  keep  it,  and  we  have  a 
surplus  which  is  a  real  surplus. 

Having  made  those  decisions,  this 
means  that  the  Federal  Reserve  can  now 
consider  the  fact  that  we  do  have  fiscal 
restraint  in  determining  whether  or  not 
this  is  the  time  to  loosen  up  on  monetary 
policy. 

Now,  let  me  be  quite  precise  in  this 
respect.  The  Federal  Reserve  is  independ- 
ent and  the  new  Chairman,  who  will  be 
sworn  in  here  tomorrow,  is  one  of  the  most 
independent  men  that  I  know. 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  I  am 
not  saying  what  the  Federal  Reserve  ought 
to  do ;  I  do  know,  though,  that  if  monetary 
policy  remains  too  restricted  too  long,  we 
have  a  recession,  and  monetary  policy  will 
remain  restricted  unless  the  Federal  Re- 
serve and  those  who  are  in  charge  of 
monetary  policy  are  convinced  that  fiscal 
policy  is  responsible.  Fiscal  policy  is  re- 
sponsible, and  as  a  result  of  that  I  think 
the  time  is  coming  when  monetary  policy 
can  be  relaxed  and  that  would  lead  to 
what  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 

PEACE    NEGOTIATIONS 

[15.]  Q.  In  a  news  conference  early  in 
your  administration,  you  noted  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  would  not  negotiate  in 
earnest  unless  the  country  supported  and 
was  behind  your  Vietnam  position. 

Now  that  there  has  been  a  virtual  mora- 
torium on  criticism,  do  you  feel  that  the 
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chances  are  improved  for  a  settlement  in 
Paris  or  for  a  breakthrough,  and  do  you 
feel  this  is  having  any  effect  on  the  North 
Vietnamese? 

The  President.  We  have  had  no  evi- 
dence of  any  effect  yet  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese. They  are  just  as  recalcitrant  in 
their  position  as  they  have  been  and  just 
as  stubborn.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
haven't  given  up  hope.  We  continue  to 
meet  with  them  each  week.  We  continue 
to  be  as  forthcoming  as  we  can. 

I  would  say  that  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  more  support,  and  I  should  say  per- 
haps more  understanding  of  our  policy 
and,  therefore,  more  support  for  it  than 
previously,  should  be  an  incentive  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate,  because 
that  is  a  message  to  them  that  they  aren't 
going  to  win — they  have  nothing  to  gain 
by  delay.  They  are  not  going  to  win  their 
ends  by  a  division  in  the  United  States. 

U.S.   INVOLVEMENT   IN    LAOS 

[16.]  Q.  Senator  Mansfield  has  asked 
for  details  of  the  military  involvement  of 
the  United  States  in  Laos.  So  far  the  ad- 
ministration has  said  nothing  beyond  your 
recent  statement  that  we  have  no  combat 
troops  there. 

Just  how  deep  is  this  country's  involve- 
ment in  Laos? 

The  President.  I  answered  that  same 
question  in  my  press  conference  approxi- 
mately a  month  ago  in  this  room  and  I 
will  not  go  beyond  that  answer  at  this 
point,  except  to  say  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  50,000  troops  in  Laos  and 
thereby  threaten  the  survival  of  Laos. 

Our  activities  there  are  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  the  Laotian  Gov- 
ernment— which  was  set  up  by  the  Lao- 
tian accords^  and  at  their  request — for 


the  purpose  of  seeing  that  they  are  not 
overwhelmed  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  other  Communist  forces. 

AMERICAN    forges    IN    VIETNAM 

[17.]  Mr.  Roberts  [Chalmers  M.  Rob- 
erts, Washington  Post]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  to  go  back  to  Viet- 
nam a  moment,  assuming  the  best  on  the 
military  front  and  that  you  can  continue 
to  take  troops  out,  the  text  of  the  remarks 
of  the  Air  Force  Secretary  the  other  day 
about  turning  over  gradually  the  air  jobs 
to  the  Vietnamese  made  it  sound  as 
though  at  least  air  units  and  presumably 
combat  units  which  are  tactical  are  going 
to  have  to  remain  in  Vietnam  for  many, 
many  years. 

Could  you  give  us  your  feeling  about 
that? 

The  President.  Well,  Mr.  Roberts, 
first,  how  long  any  units  remain  in  Viet- 
nam will  depend  upon  whether  we  have  a 
breakthrough  in  negotiations. 

Assuming — and  I  assume  this  is  the 
basis  for  your  question — there  is  no  break- 
through in  negotiations,  then  we  still  stand 
on  what  I  announced  on  November  3d, 
that  our  plan  envisages  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  all  American  combat  forces. 
But  it  does  also  envisage  support  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  logistically  and,  until 
they  are  ready  to  take  over,  support  in  the 
sea  and  support  in  the  air,  where  you  have 
highly  sophisticated  training  programs  in- 
volved, will  stay  there  for  a  longer  time 
than  support  in  terms  of  ground  forces.  I 
think  I  will  just  stand  on  that  statement. 

ABM   SYSTEM  AND   PACIFIC  DEFENSE 

[  1 8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  a  min- 
ute ago  that  your  expansion  of  the  ABM 
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system  will  provide  a  credible  defense  in 
the  Pacific.  Do  you  mean  in  part  by  that 
that  it  will  expand  your  options  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  the  war  in  Laos  in  the 
event  of  unanticipated  difficulties? 

The  President.  No,  what  I  was  re- 
ferring to  was  the  time  span  of  perhaps 
10  years  from  now,  and  we  must  do  now 
those  things  that  we  may  be  confronted 
with  10  years  from  now,  to  deal  with 
those  things. 

Ten  years  from  now  the  Communist 
Chinese,  for  example,  among  others,  may 
have  a  significant  nuclear  capability.  They 
will  not  be  a  major  nuclear  power,  but 
they  will  have  a  significant  nuclear  capa- 
bility. By  that  time  the  war  in  Vietnam 
will  be  over.  By  that  time,  I  would  trust, 
also,  the  Laotian  war  may  be  resolved. 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  signifi- 
cant nuclear  capability,  assuming  that  we 
have  not  made  a  breakthrough — and  we 
are  going  to  try  to  make  the  breakthrough 
in  some  normalization  of  our  relationships 
with  Communist  China — then  it  will  be 
very  important  for  the  United  States  to 
have  some  kind  of  defense  so  that  nuclear 
blackmail  could  not  be  used  against  the 
United  States  or  against  those  nations  like 
the  Philippines  with  which  the  United 
States  is  allied  in  the  Pacific,  not  to 
mention  Japan. 

Helen  Thomas,  United  Press  Interna- 
tional: Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  The  President's  ninth  news  conference 
was  held  in  the  East  Room  at  the  White  House 
at  6:30  p.m.  on  Friday,  January  30,  1970.  It 
was  broadcast  live  on  radio  and  television. 


2 1     Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.     January  31,  1970 

DR.  BURNS,  I  want  to  bring  you  with 
me  more  often.  I  never  heard  so  much 
applause  in  this  room  for  some  time. 

This  is  an  historic  occasion  and  if  you 
will  permit  a  personal  reference,  I  would 
like  to  relate  my  own  life  to  the  situation 
which  we  presently  will  be  commemorat- 
ing in  swearing  in  Dr.  Bums  as  the  new 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  was  born  in  the  year  1 9 1 3 ;  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  was  bom  in  the  year  1913. 
And  from  1913  until  the  present  time  we 
have  had  a  total  of  10  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  From  19 13  until  the  pre- 
sent time  we  have  had  nine  men  who  have 
served  as  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  I  say  "as  head  of"  it  because  seven 
of  those  nine  were  simply  the  top  Gov- 


ernor among  equals — or  six — and  three 
of  them  will  have  been  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

So,  today  Arthur  Burns'  appointment  as 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  evens 
it  up.  We  will  have  had  as  many  Chairmen 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  as  we  will  have 
had  Presidents  over  this  period  of  time  of 
57  years. 

He  is  an  economist  and  this  is  really  a 
very  happy  day  for  what  Carlyle  called  the 
gloomy  science,  to  have  Arthur  Bums  ele- 
vated to  this  very  high  post  as  head  of  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

I  was  thinking  of  what  the  future  might 
hold  for  him,  and  I  recall  that  just  a  few 
days  ago  our  guest  in  this  house  was  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  He  also 
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was  an  economist.  He  is  now  the  head  of 
his  government.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  country  could  afford  an  economist  as 
President  or  not,  but  at  least  if  the  Dow- 
Jones  goes  up  maybe,  Arthur,  you  can 
look  toward  1976. 

Now,  a  word,  if  I  could,  about  the  posi- 
tion that  he  presently  assumes.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  is  known  to  all  the 
sophisticates  in  this  room  for  the  enor- 
mous impact  it  has  on  the  economy  of  this 
country.  It  is  not  known  generally  to  the 
public  because  its  activities  are  in  areas 
which  are  not  susceptible  even  to  under- 
standing by  a  Cabinet,  let  alone  the  gen- 
eral public. 

For  example,  at  the  present  time  we  are 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  inflation, 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  plays  a 
very  great  role  in  determining  whether 
that  inflation  will  be  checked  and  how  it 
will  be  checked.  And  I  think,  perhaps,  it 
could  be  said  that  it  requires  a  very  wise 
man  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve or  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board,  with 
all  of  that  responsibility. 

I  think  Arthur  Bums  would  put  it  this 
way:  that  it  is  a  great  hardship  on  some 
people  to  do  those  things  that  control  in- 
flation, but  it  is  a  greater  hardship  on  all 
people  to  allow  inflation  to  go  on. 

Now,  of  course  I  am  not  suggesting  by 
that  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  stop  inflation  at  the  cost  of  reces- 
sion. That  is  where  the  wisdom  comes  in. 
I  am  suggesting  only  that  I  am  glad  we 
have  in  Arthur  Burns  a  man  who  has  dem- 
onstrated through  the  years  I  have 
known  him  to  be  a  very  wise  man  and  also 
something  else,  and  I  say  this  in  a  personal 
sense  and  all  of  you  who  know  him  would 
agree :  This  man  who  has  such  a  brilliant 
academic  background,  who  shows  such 
wisdom  and  understanding  in  the  discus- 


sion of  great  issues,  is  a  man  of  very  great 
heart  and  because  I  think  that  in  this  posi- 
tion, this  position  that  deals  with  money, 
those  impersonal  factors,  economic  factors, 
that  have  such  an  enormous  eff'ect  on  peo- 
ple throughout  the  country,  that  having  a 
man  who  knows  all  about  the  money,  but 
also  has  great  heart,  that  he  is  the  right 
man  in  the  right  job  at  the  right  time. 

We  are  very  happy  to  have  him  and 
we  are  also  very  happy  to  have  you,  Mr. 
Justice  Brennan,  one  of  Arthur  Bums'  old 
and  dear  friends,  to  conduct  the  swearing- 
in  ceremony. 

[At  this  point,  Associate  Justice  William  J. 
Brennan,  Jr.,  administered  the  oath  of  office. 
The  President  then  resumed  speaking.] 

You  see.  Dr.  Burns,  that  is  a  standing 
vote  of  appreciation  in  advance  for  lower 
interest  rates  and  more  money. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  all  of  you 
know,  the  Federal  Reserve  is  independent, 
certainly  independent  of  the  President,  al- 
though the  Congress  would  suggest  that  it 
is  not  independent  of  the  Congress. 

I  respect  that  independence.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  have  the  opportunity  as 
President  to  convey  my  views  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  in  meetings 
with  the  Quadriad,^  along  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

I  have  some  very  strong  views  on  some 
of  these  economic  matters  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  I  will  convey  them  privately 
and  strongly  to  Dr.  Burns  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Quadriad.  I  respect  his  independ- 


*  An  informal  group  comprised  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve 
System,  who  meet  periodically  with  the  Presi- 
dent to  discuss  economic  policy. 
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ence.  However,  I  hope  that  independently 
he  will  conclude  that  my  views  are  the 
ones  that  should  be  followed. 

[At  this  point  Dr.  Bums  addressed  the  group. 
His  remarks  are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6, 
p.  98).  The  President  then  resumed  speaking.] 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  would 
like  to  invite  you  all  to  congratulate  the 
new  Chairman  in  the  State  Dining  Room. 
I  understand  they  have  something  to 
drink  there — cofTee.  We  are  trying  to  help 
the  balance  of  payments  for  Brazil,  I 
think. 

But  in  any  event,  I  am  very  sorry  that 
Mrs.  Nixon  could  not  be  here  today,  but 
our  daughter  Tricia,  as  you  may  have 


read,  because  these  things  do  get  out  where 
the  First  Family  is  concerned,  has  been 
ill.  She  had  the  flu  first  and  yesterday  she 
contracted  the  measles.  Having  gone 
through  that  agony  myself  when  I  was 
40  years  of  age,  I  called  her  on  the  phone 
last  night.  She  is  in  Florida.  I  told  her 
that  she  is  going  to  feel  terrible  for  3  days, 
but  after  she  got  over  it,  that  she  would 
feel  much  better  because  you  never  ap- 
preciate how  nice  it  is  not  to  have  the 
measles  until  you  have  had  the  measles. 

Thank  you  very  much.  And  we  hope 
you  enjoy  meeting  Arthur  Burns  and  the 
coffee. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11  a.m.  in  the 
East  Room  at  the  White  House. 


22     Annual  Budget  Message  to  the  Congress,  Fiscal 
Year  1971.     February  2,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  pledged  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  I  would  submit  a  balanced  budget 
for  1 97 1.  This  is  particularly  necessary 
because  the  cost  of  living  has  been  rising 
rapidly  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  budget  I  send  to  you  today — the 
first  for  which  I  bear  full  responsibility  as 
President — fulfills  that  pledge. 

Outlays  are  estimated  at  $200.8  billion, 
with  receipts  at  $202.1  billion,  yielding  a 
surplus  of  $1 .3  billion. 

This  anti-inflationary  budget  begins  the 
necessary  process  of  reordering  our  na- 
tional priorities.  For  the  first  time  in  two 
full  decades,  the  Federal  Government  will 
spend  more  money  on  human  resource 
programs  than  on  national  defense. 


A  budget  must  be  a  blueprint  for  the 
future.  In  the  1971  budget,  I  seek  not 
only  to  address  today's  needs,  but  also  to 
anticipate  tomorrow's  challenges.  Only 
with  a  plan  that  looks  to  the  years  ahead 
can  we  gain  control  over  the  long-range 
use  of  our  resources,  and  mark  a  clear 
course  for  meeting  national  goals.  Most 
worthwhile  objectives  are  costly.  There- 
fore, we  must  pursue  our  purposes  in  an 
orderly  fashion,  measuring  our  efforts  to 
accord  with  the  budget  resources  likely  to 
be  availa^ble. 

A  balanced  plan  for  resource  alloca- 
tion does  not  require  Federal  domination. 
On  the  contrary,  by  placing  greater  reli- 
ance on  private  initiative  and  State  and 
local  governments,  we  can  more  effec- 
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tively  mobilize  our  total  resources  to 
achieve  national  purposes  over  the  long 
run. 

This  comprehensive  perspective  was  in- 
strumental in  shaping  the  1971  budget. 

THE  BUDGET  AT  A  GLANCE 

[In  billions] 


Item 


1969 
actual 


igyo         igyi 
estimate     estimate 


Receipts $187.  8     $199.  4       $202.  i 

Outlays 184.6       197.9         200.8 


Surplus . 


3-2 


1-5 


1-3 


With  this  budget  we  will  move  ahead 


to: 


•  Meet  our  international  responsibilities 
by  seeking  an  honorable  peace  in 
Vietnam,  by  maintaining  sufficient 
military  power  to  deter  potential  ag- 
gressors, by  exploring  with  the  Soviet 
Union  possible  limitations  on  stra- 
tegic arms,  and  by  encouraging  multi- 
lateral aid,  expanded  trade,  and  a 
greater  measure  of  economic  self-help 
for  developing  nations  of  the  world. 

•  Help  restore  economic  stability  by 
holding  down  spending  in  order  to 
provide  another  budget  surplus  and 
to  relieve  pressure  on  prices — and  to 
achieve  that  surplus  without  income 
or  excise  tax  increases. 

•  Launch  a  major  effort  to  improve  en- 
vironmental quality  by  attacking  air 
and  water  pollution,  by  providing 
more  recreation  opportunities,  and  by 
developing  a  better  understanding  of 
our  environment  and  man's  impact 
upon  it. 

•  Inaugurate  the  Family  Assistance 
Program,  fundamentally  reforming 
outmoded  welfare  programs,  by  en- 
couraging family  stability  and  provid- 


ing incentives  for  work  and  training. 

•  Provide  major  advances  in  our  pro- 
grams to  reduce  crime. 

•  Foster  basic  reforms  in  Government 
programs  and  processes  by  making 
entire  program  systems  operate  more 
effectively,  and  by  encouraging  re- 
sponsible decentralization  of  decision- 
making. 

The  proposals  in  this  budget  are  im- 
portant steps  toward  these  goals.  Even  so, 
taking  these  steps  requires  difficult 
choices. 

The  need  to  choose  among  alternative 
uses  of  our  resources  is  a  basic  fact  of 
budgetary  life.  In  the  past  few  years,  too 
many  hard  choices  were  avoided.  Inflation 
was  permitted  to  steal  purchasing  power 
from  us  all,  and  to  work  particular  hard- 
ship on  the  poor  and  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  live  on  fixed  incomes,  as  well 
as  on  the  housing  industry,  small  busi- 
nesses, and  State  and  local  governments. 

Indeed,  the  willingness  to  make  hard 
choices  is  the  driving  force  behind  my  1 97 1 
budget  proposals. 

Overview  of  the  1971  Budget 

All  Government  spending  flows  from 
budget  authority  that  is  enacted  by  the 
Congress.  Budget  authority  for  197 1  is  es- 
timated at  $218.0  billion.  Of  the  total, 
$148.1  billion  will  require  current  action 
by  the  Congress,  with  the  balance  becom- 
ing available  automatically  as  the  result 
of  past  congressional  actions. 

Budget  outlays  for  1971  will  be  held 
to  $200.8  billion,  which  is  only  $2.9  bil- 
lion more  than  in  1970.  The  1971  total 
consists  of  $200.1  billion  in  expenditures 
and  $0.7  billion  for  net  lending. 
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SUMMARY   OF   THE   BUDGET  AND    FINANCIAL  PLAN 

[Fiscal  years.  In  billions] 

19^9 
Description  actual 

Budget  authority  (largely  appropriations): 

Previously  enacted $  1 33-  2 

Proposed  for  current  action  by  Congress 

Becoming  available  without  current  action  by  Congress 75-9 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts —12.9 

Total  budget  authority 196.  2 

Receipts,  expenditures,  and  net  lending : 
Expenditure  account: 

Receipts 187.  8 

Expenditures  (excluding  net  lending) 183.  i 

Expenditure  account  surplus 4.  7 

Loan  account: 

Loan  disbursements 1 3.  i 

Loan  repayments 11.  6 

Net  lending 1.5 

Total  budget: 

Receipts 187.  8 

Outlays  (expenditures  and  net  lending) 184.  6 

Budget  surplus 3.2 

Budget  financing: 

Net  repayment  of  borrowing  to  the  public —  i.  o 

Other  means  of  financing —  2.  2 

Total  budget  financing —  3-  2 

1968 
actual 
Outstanding  debt,  end  of  year: 

Gross  Federal  debt $369.  8  367.  i 

Debt  held  by  the  public 290.  6  279.  5 

Outstanding  Federal  and  federally  assisted  credit, 
end  of  year: 

Direct  loans  ^ 55.  3  46.  9 

Guaranteed  and  insured  loans  2 97-6  105.  i 

Direct  loans  by  Government-sponsored  agencies ..  .  10.9  27.2 

1  Including  loans  in  expenditure  account. 

2  Excluding  loans  held  by  Government  or  Government-sponsored  agencies. 


1970 

estimate 

$133.9 

5.1 
84.0 

-13.9 

1971 
estimate 

$148.  I 

86.7 

-16.8 

209.  I 

218.0 

199-4 
195.0 

202.  I 
200.  I 

4.4 

2.  0 

9-5 
6.6 

8.6 
7.9 

2-9 

0.7 

199-4 
197-9 

202.  I 
200.  8 

1.5 

1.3 

-2.6 
I.  I 

—  I.  2 

—  0.  I 

-1-5 


-1.3 


374.7 
278.5 

382.5 
277.3 

52.  2 

107.6 

38.5 

53-8 

119.  9 

46.6 
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Revenues  are  estimated  to  be  $202.  i  bil- 
lion in  1 97 1 5  exceeding  1970  levels  by  only 
$2.7  billion.  The  small  size  of  the  increase 
reflects  the  termination  of  the  income  tax 
surcharge  and  the  provisions  of  the  re- 
cently enacted  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1 969. 

The  surplus  for  1 971,  an  estimated  $1.3 
billion,  is  essential  both  to  stem  persistent 
inflationary  pressures  and  to  relieve  hard- 
pressed  financial  markets. 

Budget  surpluses  enable  us  to  keep  Fed- 
eral debt  held  by  the  public  from  rising. 
This  measure  of  debt  will  decline  slightly 
from  $279.5  billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1969  to  $278.5  billion  at  the  end  of 
1970,  and  drop  still  further  to  an  estimated 
$277.3  billion  by  the  end  of  1971. 

Federal  civilian  employment — as  meas- 
ured by  those  in  full-time,  permanent 
positions — will  decline  for  the  second  con- 
secutive year.  This  decline  reflects  the 
tight  rein  I  am  holding  on  employment, 
despite  sharp  increases  in  workload. 
Within  this  reduced  total,  selective  in- 
creases will  be  permitted  to  meet  such 
high  priority  needs  as :  more  effective  law 
enforcement,  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  our  environment,  expansion  of  airway 
capacity,  medical  care  of  veterans,  and 
payment  of  social  security  benefits. 

Fiscal  Highlights 

The  1 97 1  budget  was  framed  in  a 
period  of  persistent  price  rises  and  is  de- 
signed to  help  curb  the  inflation  that  has 
gripped  our  economy  too  long. 

Economic  setting. — In  the  years  pre- 
ceding my  inauguration,  total  demands  on 
our  productive  capacity  increased  too 
rapidly  to  maintain  price  stability,  largely 


because  of  Federal  deficits.  Government 
spending  rose  by  more  than  50%  from 
1964  to  1968,  fanning  the  flames  of  infla- 
tion with  a  4-year  deficit  of  $39  billion. 
As  a  result,  increases  in  consumer  prices 
accelerated  during  this  period,  with  a  rise 
of  almost  6%  during  the  past  year. 

When  I  took  office  last  January,  the 
only  responsible  course  was  to  design  a 
policy  that  would  curb  the  rising  cost  of 
living  while  avoiding  recession  and  an 
excessive  increase  in  unemployment. 

In  our  first  six  months  in  oflSce,  we  re- 
vised the  1970  budget  inherited  from  the 
previous  Administration  to  reduce  de- 
fense expenditures  by  $4.1  billion,  and 
controllable  civilian  programs  by  $3.4 
billion  more. 

We  also  recommended  needed  addi- 
tional revenues,  including : 

•  Continuation  of  the  income  tax  sur- 
charge at  10%  until  December  31, 
1969,  and  at  5%  until  June  30, 
1970 — ^yielding  $7.6  billion  in  reve- 
nues; and 

•  Repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
and  extension  of  selected  excise  taxes 
and  user  charges,  for  an  additional 
$2.4  billion. 

Responding  to  inflation,  interest  rates 
rose  sharply.  The  restrictive  monetary 
policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
limited  the  flow  of  money  and  credit  and 
created  further  upward  pressure  on  rates. 

Monetary  and  fiscal  policies  succeeded 
in  moderating  economic  expansion  as  we 
progressed  through  calendar  year  1969, 
bringing  some  reduction  of  corporate 
profits  and  the  first  signs  of  a  slowing  in 
the  rate  of  price  increases.  We  know  from 
past  experience  that  prices  react  slowly 
to  changes  in  economic  activity.  Thus,  it 
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is  not  surprising  that  it  is  taking  time  to 
translate  anti-inflationary  actions  into 
price  relief. 

To  contain  inflation,  we  must  maintain 
a  policy  of  fiscal  restraint  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  continue  it  in  1971. 

For  1 97 1,  total  outlays  can  be  held  to 
an  estimated  $200.8  billion  only  if  mar- 
ginal programs  are  reduced  or  eliminated, 
and  some  desirable  new  programs 
postponed. 

Demanding  and  unpopular  actions  are 
essential  to  a  responsible  fiscal  policy  in 
today's  economic  setting.  They  must  be 
taken  to: 

•  Reduce  inflationary  pressures  and  ex- 
pectations ;  and 

•  Relieve    the    pressure    in    financial 
markets. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope  to : 

•  Improve  our  balance  of  international 
payments  position;  and 

•  Achieve  a  rate  of  economic  growth 

that  is  compatible  with  our  longer 
range  objective  of  high  employment 
with  price  stability. 
Revenues  and  tax  policy. — Total  re- 
ceipts are  estimated  at  $202.1  billion  for 
1971- 


The  small  increase,  only  $2.7  billion 
above  1970,  reflects  oflf setting  forces. 
Aside  from  the  income  tax  surcharge,  re- 
ceipts would  have  risen  $9.7  billion  under 
tax   rates  in   effect   through   December 

1969.  This  amount  includes  $1.2  billion 
from  planned  administrative  steps  to 
speed  up  the  collection  of  excise  taxes  and 
income  taxes  withheld  by  employers.  An- 
other $1.6  billion  results  from  the  pro- 
posed revenue  recommendations  discussed 
in  Part  3  of  the  budget. 

On  the  other  hand,  total  receipts  will 
be  sharply  reduced  by  the  expiration  of 
the  income  tax  surcharge  on  June  30, 

1970,  and  by  various  tax  reductions  in- 
cluded in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 — 
reductions  that  will  depress  revenues  $2.9 
billion  below  my  tax  proposals  in  April. 

The  recently  enacted  Tax  Reform  Act 
meets  some — but  not  all — of  the  objectives 
sought  by  the  Administration.  It  provides : 
•  A    low-income    allowance    that    re- 
moves the  burden  of  paying  Federal 
income  taxes   now  borne   by  more 
than  6  million  people  with  incomes 
below  the  poverty  level,  and  reduces 
the  tax  burden  of  an  additional  8 
million    people   with   incomes    only 


BUDGET  RECEIPTS 

[Fiscal  years.  In  billions] 

Source  actual 

Individual  income  taxes $87.  2 

Corporation  income  taxes 36.  7 

Social  insurance  taxes  and  contributions 39.  9 

Excise  taxes 15.2 

All  other  receipts 8.  7 

Total  budget  receipts 187.  8 

Under  existing  law 187.8 

Under  proposed  legislation .-. .  ^ 

*  Less  than  $50  million. 
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1970 

1971 

estimate 

estimate 

$92.2 

$91.  0 

37- 0 

35- 0 

44.8 

49.  I 

15-9 

17.5 

9.4 

9.5 

199.4 

202.  I 

199-4 

200.5 

(*) 
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slightly  above  the  poverty  level; 

•  A  minimum  tax  on  income,  which 
insures  that  taxpayers  heretofore 
using  certain  preferences  in  the  law 
to  eliminate  their  tax  liabilities  will 
bear  some  tax  burden;  and 

•  An  increase  in  the  personal  exemp- 
tion from  $600  to  $650,  effective 
July  I,  1970  (eventually  rising  to 
$750)5  and  also  an  increase  in  the 
standard  deduction. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the  follow- 
ing revenue  proposals : 

•  Additional  user  charges  in  the  field 
of  transportation,  so  that  those  who 
benefit  directly  will  pay  a  fairer  share 
of  the  costs  involved  (as  I  proposed 
last  year) ; 

•  An  increase  in  the  maximum  taxable 
wage  base  for  social  security  from  the 
present  $7,800  to  $9,000;  and 

•  Extension  of  the  excise  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles and  telephone  services  at 
their  present  rates  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971. 

Controlling  government  spend- 
ing.— The  Federal  budget  must  meet  the 
objectives  of  many  individual  programs  at 
the  same  time  that  the  expenditure  total 
must  conform  to  the  resources  available. 

Current  fiscal  year. — The  Congress  set 
a  spending  ceiling  for  the  Executive 
Branch  for  1970,  with  provisions  allowing 
the  ceiling  to  be  changed  by  congressional 
actions  that  relate  to  the  budget. 

The  original  ceiling  set  in  the  law  was 
$191.9  billion.  The  Congress  recognized, 
however,  that  a  substantial  part  of  Fed- 
eral spending  in  any  one  year  is  deter- 
mined by  prior  legal  obligations  and  is, 
therefore,  beyond  the  immediate  control 
of  the  Executive  Branch.  For  this  reason, 
the  law  provides  that  the  overall  ceiling 
can  be  raised  by  up  to  $2.0  billion  to  take 


account  of  increases  above  the  estimates 
of  selected  uncontrollable  expenditures 
such  as  social  security  and  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  Actions  of  the  Congress 
already  taken  or  projected  in  this  budget 
are  expected  to  add  another  $1.8  billion 
to  the  ceiling,  thus  raising  the  overall 
ceiling  to  $195.7  billion.  (A  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  factors  affecting  the  budget 
ceiling  is  found  in  Part  2.) 

I  support  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to 
maintain  firm  control  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. But  the  $2.0  billion  allowance  for 
increases  in  uncontrollable  spending  now 
appears  completely  unrealistic.  Spending 
for  these  uncontrollable  programs  is  now 
expected  to  be  $4.3  billion  higher  in  1970 
than  estimated  last  April.  This  is  $2.3 
billion  above  the  amount  allowed  for  this 
contingency  by  the  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  held  con- 
trollable spending  firmly  within  the  limits 
set  by  the  Congress.  Nonetheless,  total 
1970  spending  is  now  estimated  at  $197.9 
billion,  which  is  $2.2  billion  above  the 
legal  ceiling.  The  excess  results  entirely 
from  the  $2.3  billion  increase  in  outlays 
for  the  designated  uncontrollable  pro- 
grams. There  is  a  margin  of  only  $0.1 
billion  under  the  ceiling  on  all  other 
spending. 

I  believe  that  an  overall  spending  target 
provides  a  useful  discipline  to  guide  in- 
dividual actions  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Branch.  However,  an  outlay 
ceiling  should  include  adequate  provision 
for  spending  on  uncontrollable  programs. 

I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  1970 
ceiling  be  amended  in  two  ways.  First, 
the  fixed  allowance  for  uncontrollable 
outlays  should  be  removed  for  those  out- 
lays that  the  Congress  has  already  placed 
beyond  the  Executive's  control.  Second, 
the  ceiling  itself  should  be  amended  so 
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that  the  extremely  slim  margin  between 
the  revised  ceiling  and  the  current  esti- 
mate of  total  outlays  is  sufficient  to  permit 
prudent  management  of  the  Government 
without  forcing  crippling  cuts  in  vital 
programs  during  the  few  remaining 
months  of  this  fiscal  year.  I  further  sug- 
gest that  the  Congress  reconsider  the  real 
utility  of  having  a  flexible  ceiling  apply 
to  the  Congress  while  a  rigid  ceiling  is 
applied  to  the  Executive  Branch. 

The  dedication  of  this  Administration 
to  expenditure  control  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  $7.5  billion  of  reductions 
we  have  already  made  this  year.  We  will 
continue  our  vigorous  efforts  to  contain 
Federal  spending.  With  the  cooperation 
of  the  Congress,  we  are  determined  to 
hold  total  spending  for  1970  to  the  revised 
target  of  $197.9  billion. 

I  also  recommend  that  congressional 
attempts  to  control  outlays  in  the  future 
focus  on  the  earliest  stages  of  Government 
spending — authorization  of  programs  and 
enactment  of  budget  authority. 

Based  on  our  experience  this  past  year, 
I  believe  that  Congress  can  improve  its 
contribution  to  better  budgeting  of  na- 
tional resources  by  taking  steps  to: 

•  Make  individual  appropriations  and 
other  legislative  actions  consistent 
with  its  wishes  on  overall  budget 
totals; 

•  Provide  a  closer  link  between  legisla- 
tive consideration  of  receipts  and  out- 
lays; and 

•  Enact  appropriations  before  the  fiscal 
year  begins,  phasing  the  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  processes  in 
a  more  orderly  way.  Many  of  the 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  that 
began  last  July  were  not  enacted  until 
December.  Two  appropriation  bills — 
totaling  $22  billion — ^were  not  en- 


acted when  Congress  adjourned  in 
December.  The  Executive  Branch 
will  speed  its  processes  wherever  feasi- 
ble to  help  make  more  timely  action 
possible. 

It  is  many  years,  indeed  a  generation, 
since  the  Congress  was  able  to  finish  its 
work  in  a  session  lasting  3  to  4  months. 
The  Congress  now  works  the  year  round. 
All  too  often,  major  appropriation  bills 
are  not  acted  upon  until  the  final  weeks 
of  the  session,  perhaps  as  long  as  half  a 
year  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Obviously,  this  causes  inefficiency  and  un- 
certainty within  the  executive  depart- 
ments and  throughout  the  country.  To 
bring  the  appropriation  and  the  adminis- 
trative cycles  back  into  harmony,  sugges- 
tions have  been  made  to  change  the  fiscal 
year  to  correspond  to  the  legislative  year, 
perhaps  with  new  appropriations  sched- 
uled to  begin  January  i  rather  than  July  i . 
However,  even  if  this  change  were  deemed 
desirable,  by  itself  it  would  not  achieve 
the  desired  result.  The  Congress  would 
also  have  to  revise  or  speed  its  authorizing 
actions,  which,  by  the  Congress'  own  rules, 
must  precede  appropriations.  I  urge  Con- 
gress to  consider  this  question. 

Budget  year — Outlays  for  1971  will 
reach  approximately  $200.8  billion,  only 
$2.9  billion,  or  1.5%  more  than  in  1970. 

This  is  substantially  less  than  the  6% 
increase  in  the  consumer  price  index  dur- 
ing the  past  calendar  year. 

The  rise  in  total  outlays  in  1971  is  also 
substantially  less  than  the  increase  in  out- 
lays that  are  virtually  mandatory  under 
present  laws.  For  example,  social  insur- 
ance trust  fund  outlays  (including  Medi- 
care) and  public  assistance  grants  (in- 
cluding Medicaid)  alone  are  estimated  to 
increase  in  197 1  by  $6.8  billion. 

Aside  from  these  outlays,  I  have  re- 
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duced  the  total  of  other  Federal  spending 
below  its  igyo  level. 

New  pay  raises  for  Federal  civilian  and 
military  employees  are  budgeted  for  $175 
million  in  1970  and  $1.4  billion  in  1971. 
These  increases  reflect  (i)  the  pay  ad- 
justments accompanying  postal  reform, 
(2)  the  principle  of  pay  comparability  of 
civilian  jobs  with  similar  jobs  in  private 
industry,  and  (3)  the  legal  requirement 
that  military  salaries  be  increased  in  pace 
with  the  compensation  of  Federal  civilian 
employees.  The  annual  survey  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  indicates  that  a 
civilian  pay  raise  averaging  5.75%  would 
be  consistent  with  the  present  legal  com- 
parability principle.  Because  the  need  to 
control  and  contain  the  inflationary  spiral 
is  of  paramount  importance  at  this  time, 
however,  I  recommend  that  the  com- 
parability pay  raises  (which  require  con- 
gressional action)  be  deferred  six  months 
beyond  the  recent  pattern,  and  be  made 
effective  January  1971. 

The  1 97 1  budget  shows  a  significantly 
different  set  of  priorities  from  those  con- 
tained in  the  budget  presented  by  the  pre- 
vious Administration  a  year  ago.  Although 
1 97 1  outlays  are  $5.5  billion  higher  than 
the  total  originally  proposed  a  year  ago  for 
1970,  outlays  for  national  defense  and 
space  activities  have  been  reduced  by 
$10.8  billion.  The  current  estimate  of 
1970  spending  for  defense  and  space  is 
$4.4  billion  less  than  that  recommended 
last  year  by  the  outgoing  Administration, 
and  a  further  reduction  of  $6.3  billion  is 
proposed  for  1 97 1 . 

A  substantial  increase  in  postal  revenues 
is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  an  excessive 
postal  deficit,  which  would  otherwise 
consume  a  large  part  of  the  resources 
made  available  by  the  difficult  cuts  we  are 
making  in  other  programs.  Enactment  of 


the  pending  bill  to  raise  postal  rates,  in 
addition  to  other  measures  currently  un- 
der study,  will  cause  net  outlays  for  the 
Post  Office  to  decline  by  an  estimated  $866 
million  from  1970. 

The  reductions  I  am  proposing  make  it 
possible  to  provide  funds  for  some  of  our 
most  urgent  domestic  needs.  This  is  ap- 
propriate policy.  Burdened  by  overcom- 
mitments of  the  past,  we  must  pursue  our 
goals  prudently.  My  budget  for  1971  in- 
cludes increases  of: 

•  $500  million  for  starting  the  Family 
Assistance  Program,  to  replace  an  un- 
workable and  often  inequitable  sys- 
tem with  one  that  encourages  family 
stability,  provides  incentives  for  work 
and  training,  and  offers  expanded  op- 
portunities for  day  care. 

•  $275  million  for  the  first  quarterly 
payment  under  my  proposed  revenue- 
sharing  plan,  to  go  into  effect  before 
the  end  of  1971. 

•  $310  million  for  improved  crime  re~ 
duction  efforts. 

•  $330  million  for  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control,  and  for  additional  parks 
and  open  spaces,  as  integral  parts  of 
our  efforts  to  enhance  environmental 
quality, 

•  $764  million  for  food  assistance  pro- 
grams, to  help  eliminate  malnutrition 
and  hunger. 

•  $468  million  for  transportation  ia,- 
cilities  and  services,  important  in- 
gredients in  continued  economic 
growth  and  job  development. 

•  $352  million  for  manpower  training, 
to  help  more  of  our  people  to  be- 
come productive  and  self-supporting. 

Budget  authority. — ^Budget  author- 
ity— generally  in  the  form  of  appropria- 
tions— ^must  be  provided  by  the  Congress 
before  Federal  agencies  can  commit  the 
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SELECTED  BUDGET  OUTLAYS 

[Fiscal  years.  In  millions] 

1969  1970  1971  Change, 

Description                                              actual  estimate  estimate  igyo-igyi 

Social  insurance  trust  funds $39,  849  $45,  681  $51,  667  +$5,  986 

Public  assistance  (including  Medicaid) 6,  281  7,  479  8,  277  +798 

Civilian  and  military  pay  increases ^  i75  ^  i?  400  +1,  225 

Subtotal 46,  130        53. 335         61, 344         +8, 009 

National  defense 81,  240         79,  432  73,  583  —5,  848 

Space 4, 247           3, 886  3, 400  —486 

Post  Office 920           1, 247  382  —866 

Family  Assistance  Program 500  +500 

Control  of  air  and  water  pollution,  and  increased 

parks  and  open  spaces 644               785  1,115  +33^ 

Crime  reduction 658               947  i,  257  +310 

Revenue  sharing 275  +275 

Food  assistance I5  192            i?  514  2, 278  +7^4 

Transportation 6,  319           7,  019  7, 487  +468 

Manpower  training ij  ^93           i?  3^8  i,  720  +352 

1  Includes  the  projected  costs  of  certain  pay  adjustments  in  the  Postal  Field  Service  related  to  postal 
reform. 

Government  to  spend  or  lend  funds.  congressional  action  are  estimated  to  be 

I  am  recommending  a  total  of  $218.0  $93.5  billion  in  1971. 

billion  of  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  Federal  debt. — This  budget  provides 

1 97 1.  This  includes  $216.8  billion  of  new  for  a  reduction  of  Federal  debt  held  by 

obligational  authority  and  $1.3  billion  of  the  public  of  $1.2  billion  from  the  level 

lending  authority.  on  June  30,  1970^  and  $2.2  billion  lower 

Not  all  budget  authority  requires  cur-  than  on  June  30,  1969.  These  repayments 

rent  congressional  action.  For  example,  of  debt  out  of  budget  surpluses  will  afford 

existing  laws   provide   that  the   receipts  some  modest  relief  to  financial  markets 

of  social  insurance  trust  funds  be  auto-  to  help  meet  heavy  demands  for  housing 

matically  appropriated  as  budget  author-  and      State      and      local      government 

ity    each    year.    Similarly,    whatever    is  financing. 

needed  for  interest  on  the  public  debt  is  At  the  same  time,  federally  assisted 
automatically  provided  under  a  perma-  financing  outside  the  budget — both  guar- 
nent  appropriation.  For  activities  of  this  anteed  and  insured  loans  and  loans  of 
nature,  $86.7  billion  of  budget  author-  Government-sponsored  agencies — will  be 
ity  for  1 97 1  will  become  available  substantially  higher  both  in  1970  and  in 
automatically.  i97i-  This  expansion  in  federally  assisted 
The  remaining  $148.1  billion  is  pro-  credit  programs  helps  to  cushion  the  im- 
posed for  consideration  during  this  ses-  pact  of  tight  money  on  housing, 
sion  of  Congress.  The  outlays  associated  Gross  Federal  debt  differs  from  debt 
with  budget  authority  requiring  current  held  by  the  public  in  that  the  former  also 
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BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

[Fiscal  years.  In  billions] 

19^9             1970  1971 

Description                                                        actual          estimate  estimate 
Available  through  current  action  by  the  Congress : 

Previously  enacted $i 33.  2         $1 33-  9  

Proposed  in  this  budget $  1 36.  8 

To  be  requested  separately : 

For  supplemental  requirements  under  present  law 4.  4  o.  3 

Upon  enactment  of  proposed  legislation . —  *  8.  2 

Allowances : 

Revenue  sharing o.  3 

Civilian  and  military  pay  increases  ^ o.  2  1.4 

Contingencies o.  5  1.2 

Subtotal,  available  through  current  action  by  the  Con- 
gress.   133-  2  138-  9  148-  I 

Available  without  current  action  by  the  Congress  (permanent 
authorizations): 

Trust  funds  (existing  law) . 53.  i  60.  6  64.  5 

Interest  on  the  public  debt.  . 16.  6  18.  8  19.  o 

Other 6. 2  4. 6  3.2 

Deductions  for  offsetting  receipts — 12.  9  ~  I3-  9  —  16.  8 

Total  budget  authority 196.  2  209.  i  218.  o 

*  Less  than  $50  million. 

1  Includes  the  cost  of  certain  pay  adjustments  in  the  Postal  Field  Service  related  to  postal  reform. 


FEDERAL  DEBT  AND  BUDGET  FINANCING 

[Fiscal  years.  In  billions] 

^9^9 
Description  actual 

Federal  debt  held  by  the  public  (at  end  of  fiscal  year) $279.  5 

Plus :  Debt  held  by  Federal  agencies  and  trust  funds 87.  7 


Equals :  Gross  Federal  debt 367.  i 

Consisting  of: 

Treasury  debt  1 352.  9 

Other  agency  debt 1 4.  2 


Budget  financing : 

Net  repayment  of  borrowing  (  — ) — i.o 

Other  means  of  financing —2.2 


Total  budget  financing —3-2 


igjo 
estimate 

^97^ 
estimate 

$278.  5 
96.3 

^'^ll'  3 
105.2 

374-7 

382.5 

362.  I 
12.  6 

370-3 
12.  2 

-2.6 

—  I.  2 

I.  I 

—  0.  I 

-1-5 

-1.3 

Total  budget  surplus 3-2  1.5  i- 3 

Excludes  notes  issued  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund: 
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includes  debt  held  within  the  Govern- 
ment, such  as  the  investments  of  the  social 
security  trust  funds  in  special  Treasury 
issues.  Gross  Federal  debt  will  continue  to 
rise,  from  $367.1  billion  on  June  30,  1969, 
to  an  estimated  $382.5  billion  on  June  30, 
1 97 1 .  The  increase  is  more  than  accounted 
for  by  investments  by  trust  funds  and  other 
Government  agencies  of  their  surplus 
receipts.  In  1971,  the  surplus  in  the  trust 
funds  will  be  an  estimated  $8.7  billion, 
compared  with  $8.6  billion  in  1970. 

The  statutory  debt  limit  covers  almost 
all  of  the  gross  Federal  debt,  but  it  ex- 
cludes most  borrowing  by  Federal  agencies 
other  than  the  Treasury.  The  present 
temporary  debt  limit  of  $377  billion  will 
expire  on  June  30,  1970,  and  the  statutory 
maximum  will  then  revert  to  the  perma- 
nent level  of  $365  billion. 

An  increase  in  the  statutory  limit  will 
be  necessary  even  though  the  past  two 
budgets  and  the  one  proposed  for  1971  all 
show  surpluses  of  receipts  over  outlays. 
These  surpluses  reflect  the  rise  in  accumu- 
lated balances  of  trust  funds  that  are  in- 
vested in  Treasury  issues — thus  increasing 
the  amount  of  debt  subject  to  the  statutory 
limitation.  I  will  recommend  appropriate 
increases  in  the  statutory  limit  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 


A  Strategy  for  the  Seventies 

I  am  pleased  to  present  a  budget  that 
demonstrates  a  shift  in  priorities ;  we  now 
begin  to  turn  in  new  directions. 

Changing  priorities. — ^About  41%  of 
estimated  outlays  in  the  1971  budget  will 
be  devoted  to  human  resources — ^spending 
for  education  and  manpower,  health,  in- 
come security,  and  veterans  benefits  and 
services.  Spending  for  national  defense, 
despite  continued  improvements  in  our 
military  forces,  will  claim  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  budget  than  in  any  year 
since  1950.  Although  still  comparatively 
small,  other  major  programs  of  this  Ad- 
ministration— pollution  control,  crime 
reduction,  transportation,  and  housing — 
are  planned  to  grow  substantially  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Reducing  outmoded  or  uneconomic 
programs. — I  believe  strongly  that  the 
Federal  budget  process  can  no  longer 
confine  itself  to  marginal  increases  or  de- 
creases. Much  of  the  budget  is  the  out- 
come of  program  decisions  made  in  years 
past,  or  even  decades  ago.  Today,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  Federal  outlays  are 
relatively  uncontrollable  in  the  near 
term. 

We  must  begin  to  cull  from  the  budget 


CHANGING  PRIORITIES 

[Fiscal  years.  Percentage  distribution  of  total  budget  outlays] 

1^61  ig6g  igyi 

Program  actual  actual  estimate 

National  defense 48  44  37 

Human  resource  programs  ^ 30  34  41 

Other 22  22  23 

Total  budget  outlays 100  100  100 

1  Includes  the  following  functional  categories :  education  and  manpower,  health,  income  security, 
and  veterans  benefits  and  services. 
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mass  those  programs  that  are  ineffective 
or  poorly  designed  and  those  where  the 
original  need  has  long  since  vanished. 
Since  needs  and  technology  change 
rapidly.  Government  programs  must  keep 
pace. 

Therefore,  I  propose  to  restructure, 
reduce,  or  terminate  a  number  of  out- 
moded or  uneconomic  programs  that  will 
save  $2.1  billion  in  197 1.  These  proposals, 
discussed  in  detail  in  Part  2  of  the  budget, 
envision  that: 

•  Fundamental  restructuring  of  pro- 
grams will  save  nearly  $1.4  billion  in 
1 97 1.  For  example,  the  basic  concept 
underlying  the  present  objectives  of 
the  Nation's  stockpile  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  must  be  re-exam- 
ined and  modernized.  Many  com- 
modities in  the  stockpile  are  now  far 
in  excess  of  foreseeable  needs.  Ex- 
panded authority  will  be  sought  to 
permit  the  disposal  of  $750  million 
of  these  materials  in  1971. 

•  Program  terminations  will  save  about 
$300  million  from  lower  priority  ac- 
tivities in  1 97 1.  Much  of  the  total  is 
accounted  for  by  eliminating  certain 
agricultural  programs  which  have 
accomplished  their  purposes  or  are 
no  longer  high  priority. 

•  Reductions  in  imeconomic  programs 
will  total  $436  million  in  1971.  The 
largest  reduction  stems  from  actions 
taken  in  manned  flight  activities  of 
the  space  program. 

These  actions  will  provide  more  than 
$2  billion  each  year  to  help  meet  high- 
priority  needs  of  today  and  pressing  prob- 
lems of  the  future. 

Preparing  for  the  future. — ^This  Ad- 
ministration is  placing  heavy  emphasis  on 


the  long-range  implications  of  current 
decisions.  We  must  become  increasingly 
aware  that  small  decisions  today  often 
lead  to  large  cash  outlays  in  the  future. 
Past  failure  to  recognize  this  fact  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  current  budg- 
etary inflexibility,  hampering  our  present 
progress. 

The  future  holds  great  promise.  But 
looking  ahead,  we  can  also  foresee  that: 

•  The  expected  increase  in  Federal  tax 
revenues  will  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 
all  meritorious  claims — a  reduction 
in  taxes,  a  budget  surplus  with  high 
employment,  the  initiation  of  new 
programs,  and  the  expansion  of  ex- 
isting programs — that  will  be  made. 

•  It  will  be  necessary  to  evaluate  exist- 
ing programs  and  proposed  new  pro- 
grams to  ensure  that  Federal  funds 
are  raised  and  spent  in  the  most 
effective  way.  We  will  have  to  shift 
funds  from  uses  with  relatively  low 
effectiveness  or  priority  to  those  uses 
that  now  have  higher  priorities. 

Growth  of  the  economy, — From  fiscal 
years  1970  through  1975,  the  labor  force 
is  expected  to  grow  from  85  million  to 
92  million,  a  net  addition  equal  to  the 
total  employment  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. Coupled  with  rising  productivity 
and  a  return  to  more  modest  price  trends, 
our  gross  national  product  could  increase 
from  $960  billion  in  fiscal  year  1970  to 
nearly  $7.4  trillion  in  1975.  It  took  the 
Nation  1 9  decades  to  reach  a  total  output 
of  $700  billion,  but  we  will  double  that 
amount  by  our  Bicentennial. 

^he  growth  of  our  productive  capacity 
will  be  matched  by  growth  in  demand. 
Population  will  rise  from  205  million  to 
218  million,  a  net  addition  greater  than 
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the  present  population  of  New  England. 
There  will  be  4  million  new  family  units 
formed. 

Pressures  on  the  Federal  budget. — This 
growth  and  change  will  be  reflected  in 
Federal  Government  finances.  During 
fiscal  years  1 971-1975: 

•  On  the  basis  of  my  tax  recommenda- 
tions last  April,  and  those  contained 
in  this  budget,  the  increase  in  per- 
sonal income,  corporate  profits,  and 
other  sources  of  revenue  would  have 
increased  the  yield  of  the  tax  system 
to  $278  billion  in  1975. 

•  However,  the  new  Tax  Reform  Act 
will  reduce  that  potential  increase  in 
1975  by  $12  billion.  As  a  result.  Fed- 
eral revenues  will  be  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  gross  national  product  in 
1975  than  in  1970. 

Growth  will  also  require  additional 
Government  services  and  generate  greater 
spending.  By  1975  we  estimate  that: 

•  The  increases  in  population,  wages, 

and  other  factors  would  seem  to 
necessitate  growth  in  many  existing 
Federal  services,  causing  outlays  to 
rise  by  $28  billion — unless  further 
economies  are  found. 

•  Program  terminations  and  restructur- 
ing recommended  in  this  budget  will 
reduce  the  growth  in  the  budget  base, 
however,  by  $2  billion.  Further  cuts 
will  be  sought  in  the  future. 

•  New  initiatives  that  I  have  already 
proposed  or  am  proposing  in  this 
budget  are  estimated  to  rise  to  $18 
billion  in  outlays. 

In  the  past,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  unwilling  to  pull  all  the  pieces 
together  and  present  the  results  of  project- 
ing Government  finances  into  the  future. 
I  feel  that  this  is  an  essential  part  of  an 


enlightened  discussion  of  public  policies 
even  though  precise  figures  are,  of  course, 
impossible. 

Looking  ahead,  the  margin  of  discre- 
tionary Federal  resources  left  over — in  a 
sense,  a  national  nest  ^gg — for  distribution 
to  private  citizens  through  tax  reduction, 
for  distribution  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  we  move  forward  with  the  New 
Federalism,  or  for  new  Federal  Govern- 
ment programs,  is  small.  Furthermore,  the 
inherent  uncertainty  in  projecting  the 
future  rate  of  economic  growth  and  un- 
foreseen international  tensions  could 
easily  alter  these  projections  to  show  no 
future  resources  for  discretionary  action- 
With  these  qualifications  in  mind,  we 
can  estimate  that  anticipated  revenues 
are  likely  to  exceed  projected  outlays  by 
$22  billion  in  1975 — a  margin  equal  to 
only  1.5%  of  our  gross  national  product. 
Furthermore,  our  current  estimates  indi- 
cate little,  if  any,  margin  for  1972. 

Decisions  to  include  new  spending  pro- 
grams in  this  and  future  budgets  will  rec- 
ognize long-run  savings  that  would  be  lost 
if  action  is  not  taken.  For  example,  the 
proposed  Family  Assistance  Program  is  de- 
signed to  reform  our  outmoded  welfare 
system.  If  enacted,  it  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated $4.4  billion  in  the  first  full  year  of 
eflfect.  However,  the  incentives  to  pre- 
serve families  intact  and  increase  gainful 
employment  will  eventually  mean  a  long- 
run  increase  in  economic  self-sufficiency, 
which  I  believe  far  outweighs  these  sub- 
stantial, but  essential,  public  costs. 

The  path  to  our  goals. — Among  the 
meritorious  claims  on  our  resources  are : 
•  Protecting  our  physical  environment 
by  taking  further  actions  to  reduce 
air  and  water  pollution,  and  by  pro- 
viding additional  parks,  open  spaces, 
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BUDGET  PROJECTIONS  ^ 

[Fiscal  years.  In  billions] 

1971  1975 

Description  estimate        projected 

Revenues : 

Tax  structure  proposed  by  Administration  (April  1969)  2 $205  $278 

Less  effect  of  1 969  Tax  Reform  Act — 3  — 12 

Total 202  266 

Outlays : 

Current  program 200  228 

New  initiatives  reflected  in  this  budget 3  18 

Less  program  termination,  restructuring,  and  reduction  currently  pro- 
posed   —2  —2 

Total 201  244 

Margin  remaining 22 

1  The  assumptions  and  procedures  underlying  these  projections  are  described  in  Part  2  of  the 
budget. 

2  Includes  revenue  effect  of  legislation  proposed  in  this  budget. 


and  other  recreation  opportunities. 
Maintaining  our  physical  and  eco- 
nomic base  by  improving  transporta- 
tion systems,  and  by  stimulating  the 
construction  of  additional  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing. 
Bringing  better  health  to  all,  by  re- 
forming the  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem, by  increasing  the  Nation's  corps 
of  needed  health  personnel,  and  by 
emphasizing  areas  that  promise  im- 
portant breakthroughs  in  medical 
research. 

Equalizing  career  opportunities  by 
investing  in  new  methods  of  educa- 
tion, in  aid  to  low-  and  middle- 
income  college  students,  and  in  job 
training. 

Renewing  the  American  education 
system  by  emphasizing  research  and 
experimentation,  by  investing  in 
teacher  training  and  new  community 
colleges,  and  by  redressing  inequities 


in  educational  financing. 

•  Obtaining  budget  surpluses  in  order 
to  generate  additional  savings  so 
housing  and  State  and  local  construc- 
tion can  be  financed  without  undue 
reliance  on  Federal  aid.  The  absence 
of  such  surpluses  would  tend  to  keep 
interest  rates  high  and  to  make 
capital  markets  less  efficient. 

•  Reducing  and  realigning  tax  burdens 
further  in  a  fair  and  judicious  man- 
ner, when  such  action  is  prudent  and 
desirable  in  the  light  of  all  other 
national  priorities. 

As  long  as  the  growth  of  revenues  ex- 
ceeds the  growth  of  "built-in"  expendi- 
tures we  will  be  able  to  make  some  genuine 
progress  toward  these  goals. 

The  progress  that  we  make  in  pursuit 
of  these  goals  must  depend  on  their  rela- 
tive priority,  our  ability  to  design  work- 
able programs,  and  our  willingness  to 
raise  the  required  resources. 
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The  Search  for  Peace 

We  seek  a  world  in  which  all  men  can 
live  in  peace^  freedom,  and  dignity. 

Peace  and  national  security. — ^The 
best  way  to  achieve  this  goal  is  through 
maintaining  sufficient  strength  to  deter 
aggression — and  cope  with  it  where  neces- 
sary— supported  by  effective  and  verifi- 
able international  agreements,  and  by  col- 
lective security  and  cooperation. 

One  of  my  first  official  acts  as  President 
was  to  direct  a  comprehensive  and  orderly 
review  of  our  national  security  policies 
and  the  programs  required  to  carry  them 
out.  This  was  the  most  thorough  re-exam- 
ination of  its  type  ever  undertaken,  de- 
signed to  bring  our  strategies,  forces,  and 
priorities  into  proper  balance. 

This  budget  reflects  the  transition  from 
old  policies  and  strategies  to  the  new  ones 
stemming  from  our  review.  I  have : 

•  Initiated  a  plan  designed  to  bring  a 
just  and  honorable  peace  to  Vietnam. 
Our  approach  involves  a  two-pronged 
effort  to  negotiate  in  Paris  and  to  ef- 
fect an  orderly  transfer  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  of  the  major  responsibil- 
ities the  United  States  has  assumed 
in  that  country.  We  will  do  so  in  a 
manner  that  will  help  maintain  that 
country's  right  of  self-determination. 
While  negotiations  have  been  disap- 
pointing, progress  in  Vietnamization 
has  been  encouraging  and  has  enabled 
Vietnamese  forces  to  assume  a  greater 
burden  on  the  battlefield.  In  accord 
with  this  plan,  I  have  already  an- 
nounced a  series  of  troop  withdrawals 
that  will  reduce  our  authorized  forces 
in  Vietnam  by  115,500  below  that 
existing  when  this  Administration 
took  office. 

•  Begun  strategic  arms  limitations  talks 


with  the  Soviet  Union. 

•  Signed  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty. 

•  Begun  construction  of  the  Safeguard 
missile  defense  system,  intended  to 
protect  the  United  States  from  lim- 
ited nuclear  attacks,  including  an  ac- 
cidental missile  launch,  and  to  protect 
some  of  our  retaliatory  forces. 

•  Renounced  biological  weapons  and 
initiated  disposal  of  existing  bacterio- 
logical weapons. 

•  Appointed  an  advisory  commission  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
eliminating  the  draft  and  moving  to- 
ward an  all-volunteer  military  force. 

•  Signed  into  law  my  proposal  for  draft 
reform,  to  shorten  the  maximum  pe- 
riod of  draft  vulnerability  to  one  year, 
thereby  reducing  uncertainty  for  mil- 
lions of  our  young  men. 

Looking  to  the  future,  both  our  strategy 
and  forces  must  be  designed  to  honor  our 
international  commitments  and  to  insure 
our  national  security.  We  must  make  real- 
istic and  continuing  assessments  of  the 
programs  required  to  support  these 
objectives. 

The  strategy  of  this  Administration,  as 
I  stated  at  Guam,  is  based  on  the  expecta- 
tion that  our  allies  will  shoulder  substan- 
tial responsibility  for  their  own  defense. 
With  this  posture,  we  can  safely  meet 
our  defense  requirements  with  fewer 
resources. 

International  relations. — Early  in 
my  Administration,  we  sought  to  identify 
more  effective  ways  to  encourage  inter- 
national development  and  stability  with 
a  limited  availability  of  Government 
funds. 

I  have  concluded  that  the  answers  lie 
in  greater  initiative  by  the  countries  we 
assist,  more  trade,  a  larger  role  for  pri- 
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vate  enterprise,  and  increased  reliance  on 
cooperative,  multilateral  efforts.  I  strongly 
support  international  organizations  as  ef- 
fective channels  for  development 
assistance. 

We  are  urging  all  industrialized  coun- 
tries to  reduce  trade  barriers  against  prod- 
ucts of  special  importance  to  developing 
countries.  I  urge  enactment  of  trade  legis- 
lation now  before  the  Congress  that  would 
reduce  trade  barriers  and  provide  more 
equitable  adjustment  assistance  to  indus- 
tries, companies,  and  workers  injured  by 
import  competition. 

We  are  encouraging  private  enterprise, 
both  locally  based  and  American,  to  bring 
its  dynamism  to  the  challenge  of  economic 
development.  To  enlarge  the  role  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  still  further,  I  will  estab- 
lish the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation — a  recommendation  already 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

Trade  and  private  enterprise  by  them- 
selves are  not  sufficient.  I  am  also  propos- 
ing budget  authority  of  $1.8  billion  for 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment to  provide  direct  aid  to  developing 
countries.  I  will  make  further  proposals  to 
strengthen  our  aid  programs  based  on  a 
review  by  my  task  force  on  foreign  aid. 

The  Quality  of  the  Environment 

One  of  the  most  important  new  initia- 
tives that  I  am  proposing  for  the  first 
time  in  this  budget  is  to  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  life — the  legacy  of  one  generation 
of  Americans  to  the  next. 

Our  environment  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly unpleasant  and  unhealthful.  We  are 
hampered  by  polluted  air,  contaminated 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  inadequate  recrea- 
tion opportunities. 

Despite  current  budget  stringency,  we 
must  find  a  way  to  move  aggressively  on 


these  problems  now.  Delay  would  make 
our  environment  more  unKvable,  and  raise 
the  costs  of  what  we  must  do  in  any  event. 
I  will  send  a  Special  Message  to  the  Con- 
gress setting  forth  major  proposals  to  im- 
prove and  protect  our  surroundings. 

Highest  priority  will  go  to  elements  of 
the  program  designed  to  attack  water  pol- 
lution and  air  pollution — those  problems 
that  most  directly  impinge  on  our  health 
and  well-being. 

The  major  responsibility  to  reduce  pol- 
lution rests  appropriately  with  State  and 
local  governments  and  the  private  sector. 
However,  the  Federal  Government  must 
exert  leadership  and  provide  assistance  to 
help  meet  our  national  goals. 

Clean  water. — I  am  proposing  a  sus- 
tained national  commitment  to  meet  our 
water  quality  goals.  I  will  seek  legislation 
for  a  5 -year  program  providing  grants  to 
communities  for  the  construction  of  sew- 
age treatment  facilities.  This  effort  will 
grow  in  momentum  as  communities  com- 
plete their  plans  and  begin  construction. 
When  combined  with  State  and  local 
matching  funds,  this  program  will  pro- 
vide $10  billion  of  construction  beyond 
that  already  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

The  proposed  environmental  financing 
authority,  discussed  later  in  this  Message, 
will  help  local  communities  finance  their 
share  of  the  projects. 

I  am  proposing  a  fundamental  reform 
of  the  municipal  waste  treatment  program 
to  assure  that  Federal  funds  go  to  areas 
where  the  benefits  are  clear  and  where 
State  and  local  governments  have  devel- 
oped adequate  programs  to  achieve  stated 
goals.  We  must  also  assure  that  cost  shar- 
ing for  treatment  works  is  equitable  and 
creates  incentives  for  reducing  the  amount 
of  waste  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
treated  in  municipal  systems. 
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I  am  recommending  increased  assist- 
ance to  State  water  pollution  control 
agencies  and  a  strengthening  of  enforce- 
ment provisions. 

Clean  air. — We  are  now  asking  the 
States  to  set  standards  for  two  major  air 
pollutants — sulfur  oxides  and  smoke  par- 
ticles. Standards  for  additional  pollut- 
ants will  be  set  shortly.  I  am  proposing 
additional  funds  and  manpower  to  help 
the  States  with  this  difficult  task. 

To  help  control  air  pollution,  we  will 
accelerate  eflforts  to  control  sulfur  and 
nitrogen  oxides.  We  will  call  upon  private 
industry  to  help  solve  the  problem.  The 
airlines  have  already  agreed  to  abate  air- 
craft smoke  emission  by  1972.  We  will 
increase  our  own  spending  for  air  pollu- 
tion control  by  more  than  30%  in  197 1. 

Open  space. — Improving  the  environ- 
ment will  also  require  increased  efforts  to 
provide  adequate  park  and  recreation 
open  space — particularly  in  and  near 
cities,  where  the  need  is  the  greatest  and 
land  prices  have  been  escalating  most 
rapidly.  I  am  recommending  appropria- 
tion of  all  the  funds  presently  authorized 
for  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  to  speed  acquisition  of  Federal  park 
lands  and  increase  assistance  to  States  to 
provide  more  recreation  opportunities. 
Wilderness,  open  space,  wildlife — once 
gone — are  lost  forever. 

Contribution  of  science  and  tech- 
nology.— Where  technology  has  polluted, 
technology  can  purify.  Solutions  to  many 
of  our  problems  can  be  found  only 
through  greater  understanding  of  our  en- 
vironment and  man's  impact  upon  it.  We 
must  also  augment  our  ability  to  measure 
and  predict  environmental  conditions  and 
trends. 

I  am  confident  that  this  challenge  can 


be  met  by  our  leading  research  institutions 
and  scientists.  To  encourage  research  re- 
lated to  environmental  and  other  national 
problems,  I  am  recommending  that  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  be  increased. 

Reforms  and  New  Directions 

Reform  is  the  watchword  of  this  Ad- 
ministration. In  years  past.  Federal  pro- 
grams all  too  often  have  failed  to  deliver 
even  a  reasonable  share  of  their  promises. 
Reform  touches  on  nearly  every  aspect 
of  Government  activity.  It  is  demonstrated 
in  this  budget  by  proposals  to  introduce 
new,  more  effective  program  systems,  and 
to  modernize  and  make  responsive  Gov- 
ernment organization  and  processes. 

Income  security  programs. — When 
this  Administration  took  office,  many  of 
our  income  security  programs  were  in  dis- 
array and  in  need  of  long-overdue  re- 
forms. Welfare  programs  were  discredited 
in  the  eyes  of  both  the  recipients  and  tax- 
payers. Many  of  our  citizens  were  going 
without  adequate  food  and  nutrition. 
Social  security  benefits  had  become  eroded 
by  inflation.  Unemployment  compensation 
failed  to  cover  millions  of  workers,  and 
payments  in  many  States  were  inadequate. 
I  set  into  motion  fundamental  reforms 
in  each  of  these  areas.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  move  promptly  on  my  proposals  which 
are  now  awaiting  action : 

•  The  Family  Assistance  Program 
would  replace  an  inequitable  and 
unworkable  dole  that  often  disrupts 
family  life,  with  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem for  aiding  all  low-income  fami- 
lies with  children — including  the 
long-neglected  working  poor.  It 
features  national  benefit  standards, 
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promise  of  greater  family  stability, 
and  requirements  and  incentives  for 
work  and  job-training.  This  program 
would  be  closely  integrated  with 
manpower  training  and  with  the  food 
benefits  made  available  under  the 
augmented  food  stamp  program. 

•  Social  security  legislation  enacted  in 
December  provides  an  across-the- 
board  benefit  increase.  I  have  made 
other  proposals  to  correct  inequities 
in  the  program,  including  a  liberali- 
zation of  the  "retirement  test"  (the 
current  earnings  that  may  be  allowed 
without  reducing  or  eliminating 
social  security  benefits),  and  an  in- 
crease in  widows'  benefits  to  make 
them  comparable  with  what  their 
husbands  would  have  received. 

•  The  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
posals would  extend  coverage  to  an 
additional  5.3  million  workers  (in- 
cluding many  farmworkers) ,  increase 
the  duration  of  benefit  eligibility  dur- 
ing any  period  of  high  national  un- 
employment, and  reform  the  financ- 
ing of  the  system  by  increasing  the 
taxable  wage  base. 

For  the  Family  Assistance  Program,  I 
have  included  outlays  of  $500  million  in 
the  budget  for  1 97 1 .  This  estimate  is  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  the  $4.4  billion  first 
full-year  cost  of  this  program  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  Time  is  required  for  the 
various  levels  of  government  to  prepare  to 
administer  elements  of  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Program  that  can  be  put  into  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1971.  Many  State  legis- 
latures will  be  unable  to  meet  in  time  to 
implement  the  program.  Rates  of  partici- 
pation in  a  new  program  of  this  scale  take 
time  to  build  up,  causing  a  delay  before 
the  program  can  reach  its  full  operating 


level.  We  intend  to  make  every  effort  now 
and  after  the  Congress  has  acted  to  initi- 
ate this  high  priority  program  on  a  re- 
sponsible and  workable  basis. 

The  Family  Assistance  Program  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  income  strategy 
adopted  by  this  Administration.  This  ap- 
proach of  directly  providing  income  and 
work  opportunity  for  the  poor  is  based  on 
the  proposition  that  the  goal  of  self- 
sufficiency  requires  continuing  emphasis 
and  that  the  best  judge  of  each  family's 
particular  needs  is  the  family  itself. 

Federal  aid  system. — The  old  system 
for  providing  financial  aid  to  State  and 
local  governments  has  become  bogged 
down  in  an  administrative  morass.  It 
breeds  excessive  centralization  of  decision- 
making, and  tends  to  sap  local  initiative. 

This  Administration  has  begun  to  de- 
centralize domestic  programs.  We  seek  to 
reinvigorate  institutions  close  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  enlist  their  support  in  the 
solution  of  local  problems  before  they 
become  national  problems.  I  hope  to  see 
new  life  in  local  institutions  and  a  new 
vitality  in  voluntary  action. 

Federal  revenue  sharing  with  State  and 
local  governments  is  one  vital  element  of 
our  decentralization  efforts.  Revenue- 
sharing  funds  will  not  be  frozen  into  speci- 
fied program  areas.  Policy  officials  at  the 
State  and  local  level  will  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  using  these  funds  to  meet  high- 
priority  needs.  Revenue  sharing  is  based 
on  a  formula  that  encourages  State  and 
local  governments  to  increase  their  own 
fiscal  efforts.  I  urge  prompt  action  on  this 
important  effort  to  restore  balance  to  our 
federal  system. 

Including  revenue  sharing,  total  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  and  local  governments 
will  rise  to  an  estimated  $28  billion  in 
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1970,  nearly  four  times  the  amount  in 
1961. 

Recent  experience  has  made  it  clear 
that  many  State  and  local  government 
units  are  having  serious  difficulty  securing 
funds  in  the  municipal  bond  market.  To 
assure  more  adequate  access  of  these  gov- 
ernments to  financial  markets,  I  shall 
propose  the  creation  of  an  environmental 
financing  authority  to  enable  such  govern- 
ments to  borrow  money  needed  for  their 
share  of  federally  assisted  projects  for 
water  pollution  abatement. 

Action  is  also  underway  to  simplify  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  requirements 
in  Federal  assistance  programs.  By  cutting 
red  tape,  we  can  reduce  processing  time 
and  decentralize  decisionmaking.  I  urge 
completion  of  congressional  action  on  my 
proposals  to  authorize  joint  funding  of 
closely  related  grant  projects  and  grant 
consolidation. 

To  achieve  better  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  in  the  field,  we  have  estab- 
lished uniform  regional  boundaries  and 
regional  office  locations  for  the  principal 
agencies  involved  in  urban  programs.  This 
action  will  provide  focal  points  for  State 
and  local  officials  to  deal  with  these  Fed- 
eral field  offices.  I  have  also  created  10 
regional  councils,  composed  of  the  re- 
gional directors  of  the  main  grant-making 
agencies,  to  mesh  Federal  activities  more 
closely  with  State  and  local  programs. 

Improved  organization. — There  is 
great  need  for  better  organization  and 
management  of  the  Federal  governmental 
system.  I  refer  to  the  legislative  branch 
and  the  judicial  branch  as  well  as  to  the 
executive  branch.  The  Advisory  Council 
on  Executive  Organization  is  hard  at  work 
on  plans  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  the 
Executive  Branch  to  insure  that  govern- 


ment programs  produce  the  results  in- 
tended by  the  Congress  and  the  President. 

The  Congress  has  recently  established, 
by  law,  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  to  coordinate  efforts  to  improve 
our  surroundings — an  objective  which  I 
share. 

We  have  reorganized  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  strengthen  its  ca- 
pacity for  innovation  and  experimenta- 
tion in  developing  programs  that  effec- 
tively meet  the  needs  of  the  economically 
disadvantaged.  Other  agencies,  such  as 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  Agriculture, 
and  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
have  been  reorganized  internally  to  in- 
crease their  effectiveness. 

A  blue  ribbon  panel  is  studying  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  its  organization,  re- 
search and  development  programs,  and 
procurement  practices.  I  have  formed  a 
Defense  Program  Review  Committee  to 
insure  that  major  defense  policy  and  pro- 
gram issues  are  analyzed  in  their  strategic, 
economic,  diplomatic,  and  political 
context. 

The  Nation's  postal  system  is  in  need  of 
basic  reform.  I  have  recommended  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  Post  Office 
along  businesslike  lines,  and  repeat  my 
request  to  Congress  for  prompt  approval. 

I  have  also  proposed  strengthening  our 
programs  dealing  with  consumer  affairs, 
including  creation  of  an  Office  of  Con- 
sumer Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  and  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Consumer  Protection  in  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Education  and  manpower. — I  place 
high  priority  on  expanding  the  use  of 
manpower  programs  as  a  means  of  getting 
people  off  welfare  rolls  and  into  produc- 
tive employment.  I  have  proposed  a  new 
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comprehensive  Manpower  Training  Act 
that  will  bring  together  a  variety  of  sep- 
arate programs  and  will  enable  State  and 
local  units  to  make  more  manpower  deci- 
sions for  themselves.  These  steps  will  give 
increased  responsibility  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  planning  and  operating 
manpower  programs  to  meet  local  condi- 
tions and  the  specific  needs  of  each 
trainee.  In  the  meantime,  major  operat- 
ing reforms  are  taking  place  in  nearly  all 
manpower  training  programs  to  increase 
their  effectiveness. 

Computerized  Job  Banks  will  be  in  op- 
eration in  81  cities  by  1971,  providing  a 
daily  listing  of  available  jobs  to  help  match 
jobseekers  with  employment  opportunities 
more  rapidly. 

We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  insure 
equal  employment  opportunities  to  all 
Americans.  I  have  already  requested  the 
Congress  to  grant  enforcement  powers  to 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission.  I  reiterate  that  request.  Un- 
der the  concept  of  the  "Philadelphia 
Plan/'  we  will  help  provide  minority 
groups  with  fair  access  to  training  and 
jobs  with  Federal  contractors. 

The  Federal  Government  is  making  a 
substantial  investment  in  the  Nation's  edu- 
cation system.  In  1971,  counting  all  the 
education-related  efforts  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, we  will  spend  an  estimated  $10.7 
billion — the  largest  amount  in  our  history. 

This  Administration  is  committed  to 
improved  performance  in  education  pro- 
grams. I  have  initiated  proposals  to  pro- 
vide broader  support  for  education,  in- 
cluding grant  consolidation,  and  other 
steps  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  Fed- 
eral aid.  I  am  also  recommending  major 
new  efforts  to  raise  student  achievement 
through  research  and  development  proj- 


ects. We  are  evaluating  and  redirecting 
other  programs  to  assure  that  Federal 
assistance  is  targeted  on  high  priority 
purposes,  such  as  disadvantaged  children, 
and  that  it  achieves  the  results  we  expect. 

In  the  coming  weeks  I  will  send  further 
recommendations  to  the  Congress,  out- 
lining proposals  for  educational  reform. 

Crime  reduction. — Some  of  my  most 
important  legislative  proposals  still  await- 
ing congressional  action  are  designed  to 
launch  a  determined  attack  against 
crime.  The  budget  for  1 97 1  provides  about 
$1.3  billion  for  crime  reduction,  nearly 
double  the  outlays  in  1969.  This  budget 
represents  a  first  step  in  a  comprehensive 
program  for  improving  all  parts  of  our 
criminal  justice  system — at  every  level  of 
government. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  I  am 
proposing : 

•  A  $190  million  increase  in  outlays  for 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration for  broad-purpose  block 
grants  to  States.  The  responsibility  for 
reducing  local  crime  rests  with  agen- 
cies of  State  and  local  governments, 
but  the  Federal  Government  must 
provide  effective  assistance  when  the 
need  is  so  great. 

•  Reforms  in  correctional  programs. 
Outlays  will  reach  $177  million  for 
these  purposes  in  1 97 1 . 

•  An  intensification  of  the  war  on  or- 
ganized crime.  I  propose  increasing 
our  strike  forces  against  organized 
crime  to  20  in  1971,  and  continuing 
experimentation  with  strike  forces  also 
using  State  and  local  enforcement 
officers. 

•  An  enlarged  and  more  vigorous  ef- 
fort to  control  the  traffic  in  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs. 
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•  The  development  and  testing  of  more 
effective  methods  for  controlling  and 
preventing  crime.  For  the  future,  we 
must  have  a  better  understanding  of 
criminal  behavior,  particularly  ju- 
venile crime  and  delinquency. 

Transportation. — Mobility  of  people 
and  goods  is  important  to  economic 
growth  and  personal  satisfaction.  Today, 
our  mobility  is  threatened  by  increasing 
congestion  and  aging  facilities.  This  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  legislation  to: 

•  Assist  urban  transportation  through  a 
1 2-year,  $i  o  billion  program  of  grants 
to  communities  to  modernize  and  ex- 
pand public  transit  facilities  and  serv- 
ices. The  1 97 1  budget  includes  budg- 
et authority  of  $3.1  billion  to  cover 
the  first  5  years  of  the  program. 

•  Expand  our  airways  and  airports  and 
maintain  a  high  level  of  safety.  We 
will  accomplish  this  through  a  10- 
year,  $3.1  billion  program  of  research 
and  investment  in  our  national  air- 
way system,  and  a  $2.5  billion  grant 
program  for  airfield  construction  and 
improvement.  These  added  costs  will 
be  financed  through  increased  user 
charges. 

•  Revitalize  our  merchant  marine 
through  improved  techniques  of  Fed- 
eral aid  for  ship  construction  and  op- 
eration. This  1 0-year  program  envi- 
sions building  as  many  as  30  new  ships 
each  year,  with  a  gradual  reduction  in 
the  Federal  subsidy.  The  approach  is 
conditional,  challenging  the  industry 
to  become  more  efficient  and  less  de- 
pendent on  Government  subsidy. 

Housing. — The  budget  includes  a  sub- 
stantial effort  to  help  meet  our  housing 
needs.  In  1971,  over  1.9  million  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  will  be  liv- 
ing in  good  homes  and  apartments  because 


costs  have  been  kept  within  their  reach 
through  the  Federal  Government's  ac- 
tions. Moreover,  we  are  requesting  enough 
authority  for  new  commitments  in  1971 
to  help  provide  almost  600,000  additional 
housing  units  for  such  families. 

We  can  meet  the  housing  needs  of  the 
Nation  only  if  we  are  able  to  effect  basic 
reforms  in  the  way  we  now  go  about  the 
task.  There  is  growing  doubt  that  the  Na- 
tion's homebuilding  industry  has  the  re- 
sources essential  to  build  the  needed 
volume  of  housing.  The  housing  industry 
suffers  disproportionately  from  credit 
shortages.  More  plumbers,  electricians, 
and  other  construction  workers  are 
needed.  Vital  materials  like  lumber  may 
not  be  available  in  sufficient  quantities  at 
reasonable  prices. 

We  have  been  actively  working  to  solve 
these  underlying  problems.  We  have  in- 
augurated Operation  Breakthrough.  This 
experimental  effort  is  designed  to  link  the 
development  of  new  methods  for  high- 
volume  housing  production  with  the  as- 
surance of  housing  markets  large  enough 
to  make  volume  production  feasible. 

Health. — In  the  Sixties,  the  Federal 
Government  embarked  on  a  number  of 
new  health  care  programs.  Medicare  cur- 
rently covers  hospital  costs  and  physician 
services  for  20  million  aged.  Medicaid 
provides  coverage  for  over  i  o  million  poor. 

Serious  problems  remain.  Foremost 
among  them  are  the  rapid  rise  in  medical 
care  prices,  inadequate  health  services  for 
the  poor,  and  other  health  problems  only 
recently  recognized. 

To  cope  with  fast-rising  demand  and 
health  costs,  we  need  to  increase  the  ef- 
ficiency and  supply  of  our  medical  re- 
sources— both  physical  and  human.  We 
must  provide  more  practicing  physicians, 
dentists,  nurses,  and  other  health  man- 
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power.  I  have  proposed  revisions  in  the 
Hill-Burton  program  to  increase  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  outpatient  care  as  a 
means  of  easing  the  pressure  on  hospital- 
ization or  inpatient  treatment  facilities. 
Modernization  needs  will  be  met  by  a  new 
loan  guarantee  program.  Revisions  will 
also  be  proposed  in  Medicaid  to  stimulate 
the  use  of  proper,  but  less  expensive,  medi- 
cal treatment  outside  hospitals  and  long- 
term  care  institutions.  Increased  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  programs  to  assess  and 
demonstrate  more  efficient  ways  of  pro- 
viding health  care. 

To  provide  better  health  care  to  the 
poor,  I  am  increasing  the  number  and 
services  of  comprehensive  health  centers 
in  low-income  areas. 

To  combat  growing  health  problems,  I 
have  proposed  significant  increases  in  com- 
munity-based programs  for  the  preven- 
tion or  cure  of  drug  addiction,  rehabili- 
tation of  alcoholics,  and  family  planning 
services  and  research.  Last  year  I  an- 
nounced a  5 -year  goal  to  reach  5  million 
women  who  want,  but  are  not  receiving, 
family  planning  services.  The  new  Na- 
tional Center  for  Family  Planning  Serv- 
ices, working  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  will  reach  2.2  million 
women  in  197I5  almost  halfway  toward 
our  goal. 

While  continuing  general  support  for 
medical  research,  I  am  also  recommend- 
ing substantial  increases  in  research  on 
cancer,  heart  disease,  serious  childhood 
illnesses,  and  dental  health — where  cur- 
rent findings  promise  significant  advances 
in  the  future. 

Space. — Man  has  ventured  to  the  moon 
and  returned — an  awesome  achievement. 

In  determining  the  proper  pace  for 
future  space  activities,  we  must  carefully 


weigh  the  potential  benefits  of : 

•  Scientific  research  by  unmanned 
spacecraft; 

•  Continued  exploration  of  the  solar 
system,  including  manned  explora- 
tion of  the  planets;  and 

•  The  application  of  space  and  aero- 
nautics technology  to  the  direct  bene- 
fit of  mankind. 

I  have  reviewed  many  exciting  alterna- 
tives for  the  future.  Consistent  with  other 
national  priorities,  we  shall  seek  to  ex- 
tend our  capability  in  space — ^both 
manned  and  unmanned.  I  intend  to  do 
this  within  total  space  outlays  12% 
smaller  than  in  1970.  In  our  current 
efforts,  we  will  continue  to  stress  addi- 
tional uses  of  space  technology.  Our  ac- 
tions will  make  it  possible  to  begin  plans 
for  a  manned  expedition  to  Mars. 

Effective  program  planning  and 
EVALUATION. — The  American  people 
rightly  demand  that  Government  spend- 
ing be  subjected  to  tough-minded  evalua- 
tion so  that  their  tax  dollars  are  used  in 
the  most  effective  way. 

I  am  revitalizing  our  Government-wide 
system  for  program  planning  and  evalua- 
tion. Several  steps  have  already  been  taken 
this  year.  I  have  encouraged  the  analysis 
of  major  policy  issues  to  identify  Federal 
programs  that  should  be  redirected,  termi- 
nated or  expanded.  This  process  provided 
helpful  information  for  many  of  the  major 
problems  addressed  by  the  Executive 
Branch  this  year,  and  helped  frame  my 
program  proposals  for  Family  Assistance, 
Food  Stamps,  and  Space. 

Long-range  planning  is  receiving  in- 
creased emphasis  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  has  provided  a  basis  for  the 
longer-range  perspective  of  this  budget. 
To  help  anticipate  future  needs,  I  created 
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a  National  Goals  Research  Staff  to  ex- 
amine long-term  trends  and  to  explore 
what  America's  goals  and  priorities  might 
be  in  the  years  to  come.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  forthcoming  Bicentennial  will  also 
focus  public  attention  on  the  ideals  of 
our  American  heritage. 

I  have  also  taken  some  first  steps  to 
increase  the  amount  of  information  upon 
which  effective  program  planning  and 
evaluation  must  be  based.  At  my  direction 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  instituted  a 
continuing  audit  of  the  timeliness  of  major 
Federal  statistical  series.  They  are  now 
being  issued  more  promptly  than  a  year 
ago.  Still  further  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
statistical  program  are  also  underway  to 
provide  the  Executive  Branch,  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  public  with  data  adequate 
to  meet  today's  needs. 

Conclusion 

We  have  begun  to  travel  a  new  road. 

I  am  confident  that  this  new  road  will 
lead  us  to  an  honorable  peace  in  South- 
east Asia  and  toward  peace  and  freedom 
in  the  years  ahead.  As  we  travel  that  road 
of  responsibility,  our  economy  will  over- 
come its  inflationary  fever  and  return  to  a 
sustainable  rate  of  growth. 

Domestic  programs  are  being  reshaped 
and  revitalized  to  reach  and  involve  the 
individual  American.  Guiding  us  in  this 


effort  are  five  central  themes,  which  are 
essential  elements  of  the  New  Federalism : 

•  An  awareness  of  the  growing  desire 
for  fairness  and  equal  opportunity  in 
every  facet  of  American  life ; 

•  A  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  interests  of  the  individual  in  the 
decisions  that  determine  his  destiny; 

•  An  emphasis  on  restructuring  basic 
program  systems  to  ensure  that  Gov- 
ernment efforts  deliver  the  full 
measure  of  their  promise; 

•  An  understanding  that  national  unity 
is  needed  for  the  setting  of  goals, 
and  national  diversity  must  be  re- 
spected in  the  administration  of 
services;  and 

•  A  willingness  to  return  power  to  the 
people  and  dignity  to  the  individual, 
through  financial  help  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  renewed  reli- 
ance on  private,  voluntary  action. 

This  budget  reflects  these  principles;  it 
expresses  the  shared  purposes  of  the 
Nation. 

This  budget  imparts  to  our  goals  a  sense 
of  timing  and  commitment  appropriate 
to  a  vigorous,  free  people  seeking  con- 
stantly to  expand  the  Nation's  potential 
and  improve  its  performance. 

Richard  Nixon 
February  2,  1970 

note:    The   illustrative  diagrams  have  been 
deleted  from  the  message  as  printed  above. 


23     Annual  Message  to  the  Congress:  The  Economic 
Report  of  the  President,     February  2,  1970 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

For  many  years  the  American  people 
have  been  seeking,  through  their  Govern- 
ment, the  road  to  full  employment  with 
stable  prices. 


In  the  first  half  of  the  1960's,  we  did 
have  price  stability — but  unemployment 
averaged  5^^  percent  of  the  civilian  labor 
force. 

In  the  second  half  of  that  decade,  we 
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did  have  relatively  full  employment — ^but 
with  sharply  rising  prices. 

After  5  years  of  sustained  unemploy- 
ment followed  by  5  years  of  sustained  in- 
flation, some  have  concluded  that  the 
price  of  finding  work  for  the  unemployed 
must  be  the  hardship  of  inflation  for  all. 

I  do  not  agree. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  just  passed 
through  a  decade  when  the  economy 
spent  most  of  the  time  far  off  the  course 
of  reasonably  full  employment  and  price 
stability.  But  if  we  apply  the  hard  lessons 
learned  from  the  sixties  to  the  decade 
ahead,  and  add  a  new  realism  to  the  man- 
agement of  our  economic  policies,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  attain  the  goal  of  plentiful 
jobs  earning  dollars  of  stable  purchasing 
power. 

Those  lessons  are  plain : 

1.  We  have  learned  that  Government 
itself  is  often  the  cause  of  wide 
swings  in  the  economy. 

2.  We  have  learned  that  there  is 
a  human  element  in  economic 
affairs — habit,  confidence,  fear — 
and  that  the  economy  cannot  be 
managed  mechanistically  and  will 
not  suspend  its  laws  to  accommo- 
date political  wishes. 

3.  We  have  learned  that  i-year  plan- 
ning leads  to  almost  as  much  con- 
fusion as  no  planning  at  all,  and 
that  there  is  a  need  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  long-range  trends  and 
the  consequences  for  future  years  of 
decisions  taken  now. 

My  1970  Economic  Report  reflects 
these  lessons.  The  current  actions  we  are 
taking  are  designed  to  help  the  American 
economy  regain  its  balance;  the  plans  we 
are  making  are  designed  to  build  on  that 
balance  as  our  free  economy  grows  and 
responds  to  the  needs  of  its  citizens. 


"Stability  of  economic  policy,"  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  pointed  out,  "must  always 
be  the  prime  economic  need  of  this  coun- 
try. This  stability  should  not  be  fossiliza- 
tion."  Stability  is  a  means  to  an  end.  The 
end  we  seek  is  steady  growth,  predictable 
Government  action  in  maintaining  a 
sound  economic  climate,  and  constant 
involvement  of  the  people  in  setting  their 
own  priorities. 

Accordingly,  this  Economic  Report 
"opens  up  the  books"  as  never  before. 

We  are  making  available  the  facts  and 
figures  that  will  enable  the  people  to  make 
more  intelligent  judgments  about  the 
future.  If  we  are  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  in  this  Nation,  we  must  first  im- 
prove the  quality  of  debate  about  our 
national  priorities.  In  this  Report,  and  in 
the  Budget  Message,  long-range  projec- 
tions are  made  that  will  enable  the  people 
to  discuss  their  choices  more  effectively  in 
the  light  of  what  is  possible. 

In  the  real  world  of  economics,  there  is 
a  place  for  dreams — dreams  that  are  real- 
izable if  we  make  the  hard  choices 
necessary  to  make  them  come  true. 

The  Uses  of  Our  National  Output 

We  have  placed  the  Nation's  larger  de- 
cisions in  the  context  of  a  picture  of  the 
total  resources  available  and  the  compet- 
ing claims  upon  them.  A  summary  of  this 
analysis  is  contained  in  Chapter  3  of 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers;  I  hope  it  will  be  studied 
carefully  and  its  precedent  carried  for- 
ward in  future  years. 

That  analysis  is  neutral  about  which 
options  and  claims  should  be  chosen.  The 
purpose  of  the  analysis  is  to  help  every- 
one observe  the  discipline  of  keeping 
claims  and  plans  within  the  limits  of  our 
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capacity,  and  to  make  sure  that  excessive 
claims  do  not  prevent  us  from  achieving 
our  most  important  goals. 

Even  in  our  own  highly  productive  and 
growing  economy,  resources  are  limited. 
There  will  be  competition  between  pri- 
vate and  government  uses  for  our  national 
income,  competition  among  programs 
within  government  budgets,  and  competi- 
tion among  borrowers  for  the  limited  na- 
tional savings. 

Our  problem,  in  short,  will  be  to  choose 
wisely  what  to  do  with  our  output  and  in- 
comes. Large  as  they  are,  the  claims  upon 
them,  what  people  expect  of  them,  are 
even  larger.  If  we  add  the  expenditures 
that  consumers  will  want  to  make  with 
larger  incomes;  the  investment  that  busi- 
nesses must  make  to  assure  rising  produc- 
tivity; the  housing  construction  needed 
to  meet  the  current  shortage  and  the  de- 
mands of  a  growing  population  with  rising 
incomes;  the  likely  expenditures  of  the 
State  and  local  governments;  the  cost  of 
present  Federal  programs  plus  the  pro- 
posals already  recommended  by  this  Ad- 
ministration— we  find  that  the  total  would 
nearly  exhaust  the  national  output  until 
1975.  And  that  total  would  not  include 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  of  new  programs 
that  are  commonly  urged  upon  the 
Government. 

We  shall  have  to  think  carefully  about 
how  to  choose  the  claims  upon  the  na- 
tional output  that  will  be  met,  since  we 
cannot  meet  them  all.  This  choice  is  not 
made  exclusively  or  even  mainly  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  mostly  made 
by  the  individuals  who  produce  the  out- 
put, earn  the  income,  and  decide  how  it 
should  be  spent.  Nevertheless,  a  Federal 
Government  with  a  budget  of  $200  billion 


has  a  great  influence  on  how  the  national 
output  is  used.  This  influence  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  output  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment uses  itself.  The  taxes  the  Federal 
Government  collects,  the  grants  it  makes 
to  State  and  local  governments,  its  bor- 
rowing or  repayment  of  debt,  influence 
the  purchases  of  private  citizens  and  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

Personal  freedom  will  be  increased 
when  there  is  more  economy  in  govern- 
ment and  less  government  in  the  economy. 
Economic  domination,  like  any  other  gov- 
ernment domination,  is  dangerous  to  a 
free  society,  no  matter  how  benevolent 
its  aims.  Freedom  depends  on  our  recog- 
nizing the  line  between  domination  and 
influence,  between  control  and  guidance. 
The  quality  of  life  in  America  depends  on 
how  wisely  we  use  the  great  influence  that 
Government  has. 

We  know  that  existing  programs  of 
Government  and  probable  demands  of 
the  private  sector  could  use  up  all  the  out- 
put we  can  produce  for  several  years  to 
come.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  cannot 
do  anything  new.  It  does  mean  that  we 
have  to  choose.  If  we  decide  to  do  some- 
thing new,  or  something  more,  in  one  di- 
rection we  will  have  to  give  up  something 
elsewhere.  There  is  no  unclaimed  pool 
of  real  resources  from  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  saitisfy  new  demands  without 
sacrificing  or  modifying  some  existing 
claims. 

If  we  fail  to  tailor  our  demands  con- 
sciously to  resources  available,  the  likely 
consequences  would  be  both  misdirection 
of  resources  and  inflation.  We  have  seen 
this  in  the  past  5  years.  Beginning  in  mid- 
1965  the  Government  imposed  on  the 
economy  a  large  increase  in  nondefense 
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spending  and  the  demands  of  the  Viet- 
nam War  effort.  It  did  not,  however,  face 
up  soon  enough  to  the  need  to  cut  back 
other  demands  by  raising  taxes  or  by  fol- 
lowing an  adequately  restrictive  monetary 
policy.  Of  course,  failing  to  take  these 
steps  did  not  relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of 
cutting  back.  It  only  meant  that  the  cut- 
back was  imposed  unfairly  by  inflation, 
rather  than  in  a  more  deliberate  and 
equitable  way. 

The  Present  Inflation 

The  inflation  unleashed  after  mid- 1 965 
had  gathered  powerful  momentum  by  the 
time  this  Administration  took  office  a  year 
ago.  The  expectation  of  more  inflation  was 
widespread,  as  was  skepticism  of  the  de- 
termination of  Government  to  control  it. 
Businesses,  anticipating  rising  prices  and 
costs,  were  eager  to  invest  as  early  as  pos- 
sible and  were  willing  to  incur  high  inter- 
est charges  that  they  would  pay  later  in 
presumably  cheaper  dollars.  Workers  de- 
manded large  wage  increases  to  catch 
up  with  past  increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  to  keep  up  with  expected  future  in- 
creases. Prices  were  being  boosted  to  catch 
up  with  past  cost  increases  and  to  keep 
up  with  the  future. 

Inflation  was  in  full  tide. 

The  inflationary  tide  could  not  quickly 
be  turned.  At  least  it  could  not  be  turned 
quickly  without  a  serious  recession.  Such  a 
recession  would  itself  have  brought  hard- 
ship to  millions  of  people.  Moreover,  it 
would  have  been  another  episode  in  the 
history  of  stop-go  economic  policy,  when 
the  need  was  to  introduce  an  era  of  steadi- 
ness in  policy  that  could  yield  stability  in 
the  economy. 

Our  purpose  has  been  to  slow  down  the 


rapid  expansion  of  demand  firmly  and 
persistently,  but  not  to  choke  off  demand 
so  abruptly  as  to  injure  the  economy.  The 
greater  price  stability  that  all  desired 
could  not,  given  a  concern  about  unem- 
ployment, come  quickly.  This  transition 
would  take  place  in  several  steps,  each  of 
which  would  require  time,  and  only  at  the 
end  would  increases  in  the  price  level  slow 
down. 

1 969  was  a  year  of  progress  in  the  fight 
against  inflation.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  price  spiral  began,  there  was  a  sus- 
tained period  of  combined  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraint.  During  1969  the  rise 
of  Federal  expenditures  was  slowed  to  an 
increase  of  $9  billion,  compared  with  an 
annual  average  of  $20  billion  in  the  3  pre- 
ceding years.  Instead  of  the  rising  budget 
deficits  of  earlier  years  there  was  a  sur- 
plus in  1 969.  Instead  of  the  money  supply 
expanding  by  7  percent,  as  in  1968,  it 
grew  at  a  4.4-percent  annual  rate  in  the 
first  half  of  1969  and  at  a  0.7-percent 
rate  in  the  second  half. 

The  growth  of  total  spending,  public 
and  private,  which  was  the  driving  force 
of  the  inflation,  slowed  markedly,  from 
9.4  percent  during  1968  to  6.8  percent 
during  1969  and  an  annual  rate  of  4.4 
percent  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1969. 
This  decline  in  the  growth  of  spending 
was  inevitably  accompanied  by  what  in 
October  I  called  "slowing  pains."  Gains 
in  real  production  slowed  down.  Indus- 
trial production  declined.  Profits  drifted 
lower  as  margins  were  squeezed.  All  of 
these  slowing  pains  were  increased,  and 
the  inflation  prolonged,  by  the  failure  of 
productivity  to  rise,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years. 

And  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  there 
were  the  first  faint  signs  of  gain  on  the 
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price  front.  Instead  of  continuing  to  ac- 
celerate, the  rate  of  inflation  itself  began 
to  level  out. 

The  Outlook  for  1970 

As  we  enter  1970  continuation  of  a  low 
rate  of  growth  of  sales,  production,  and 
employment  for  several  months  seems 
probable.  Thereafter,  the  performance  of 
the  economy  will  depend  on  both  the  con- 
tinued resolve  of  the  Government  and  the 
difficult-to-predict  behavior  of  the  private 
sector. 

Government  policy  must  now  avoid 
three  possible  dangers.  One  is  that  after  a 
brief  lull  the  demand  for  output  would 
begin  to  rise  too  rapidly  and  rekindle  the 
inflationary  process,  as  happened  in  1967. 
This  possibility  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
tax  bill  passed  in  December  reduced  reve- 
nues for  the  next  fiscal  year  by  close  to  $3 
billion,  compared  to  my  original  proposals, 
requiring  the  Administration  to  reduce 
spending  plans  further  in  order  to  retain 
a  surplus.  Pressures  for  increased  spend- 
ing threaten  to  shift  the  budget  from  the 
surplus  position  to  a  deficit  by  the  latter 
part  of  calendar  1970  unless  the  responsi- 
ble fiscal  course  urged  by  the  Administra- 
tion is  accepted  by  the  Congress. 

A  second  danger  we  must  consider  is 
that  the  moderate  and  necessary  slow- 
down may  become  more  severe.  The 
highly  restrictive  stance  of  monetary  policy 
is  one  reason  for  considering  this  possi- 
bility. Moreover,  there  is  a  question 
whether  the  rate  of  real  output  can  long 
remain  essentially  flat  without  more  ad- 
verse consequences  than  we  have  so  far 
experienced.  Until  now  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  remained  low,  partly  be- 
cause employers  have  retained  workers 


despite  growing  signs  of  sluggishness  in 
sales.  However,  they  may  be  unwilling  to 
do  this  for  long  with  profits  shrinking. 

A  third  danger  is  that  although  the 
economy  remains  on  the  path  of  slow  rise, 
and  avoids  either  serious  recession  or  re- 
vived inflation,  this  is  achieved  with  such 
tight  credit  conditions  as  to  paralyze  the 
housing  industry,  preventing  needed  addi- 
tions to  the  supply  of  homes  and  apart- 
ments. A  Federal  budget  deficit,  which 
would  require  the  Treasury  to  become 
again  a  net  borrower  in  the  capital  mar- 
kets, taking  funds  that  would  otherwise 
go  to  other  users,  might  bring  this  about. 
This  is  one  reason  why  I  continue  to  stress 
the  importance  of  a  strong  budget 
position. 

Our  objective  is  to  avoid  these  dangers 
as  we  achieve  stability.  A  necessary  con- 
dition for  doing  this  is  to  keep  the  Federal 
budget  in  balance  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

A  prudent  fiscal  policy,  avoiding  the 
risks  of  returning  to  budget  deficits,  and  a 
prudent  monetary  policy,  avoiding  the 
risks  of  overly  long  and  overly  severe  re- 
straint, offer  the  best  promise  of  relieving 
strains  and  distortions  in  financial  mar- 
kets, bringing  interest  rates  down,  and 
encouraging  a  sustainable  and  orderly 
forward  movement  of  the  economy. 

After  some  months  of  slow  expansion  of 
sales,  output,  and  employment,  which 
seems  likely,  a  moderately  quicker  pace 
later  in  the  year  would  be  consistent  with 
continued  progress  in  reducing  the  rate  of 
inflation. 

The  goal  of  policy  should  therefore  be 
moderately  more  rapid  economic  expan- 
sion in  the  latter  part  of  1970  than  we 
have  recently  been  experiencing  or  ex- 
pect for  several  months  ahead.  Keeping 
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the  Federal  budget  in  balance,  as  I  have 
recommended,  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
monetary  restraint  will  help  achieve  this 
result.  This  combination  of  policies  would 
also  permit  residential  construction  to  re- 
vive and  begin  a  rise  toward  the  path  of 
housebuilding  required  by  our  growing 
number  of  families  needing  homes  and 
apartments. 

As  far  as  can  now  be  foreseen,  this  pat- 
tern of  developments  through  the  year 
could  be  achieved  with  a  gross  national 
product  for  1970  of  about  $985  billion. 
This  would  be  55/2  percent  above  that  for 
1969.  A  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  increase 
of  consumer  prices  is  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation in  this  economic  outlook. 

An  unfortunate  cost  of  having  allowed 
the  inflation  to  run  for  so  long  is  that  it 
courts  the  risk  of  some  rise  in  unemploy- 
ment. The  policy  of  firm  and  persistent 
disinflation  on  which  we  have  embarked, 
however,  holds  out  the  best  hope  of  keep- 
ing that  risk  low. 

This  risk  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
promptly  enacting  the  legislation  this 
Administration  has  recommended  for 
manpower  training,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, and  welfare  systems : 

— ^The  proposed  Manpower  Training 
Act  would  not  only  bring  about  better 
planning  and  management  of  train- 
ing programs;  it  would  also  trigger 
an  automatic  increase  in  appropria- 
tions for  these  programs  if  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  reaches  4.5 
percent  for  3  consecutive  months. 
— The  unemployment  compensation 
legislation  would  increase  coverage, 
encourage  States  to  improve  benefits, 
and  provide  for  Federal  financing  of 
extended  benefits  if  unemployment  of 


insured  workers  exceeds  4.5  percent 
for  3  consecutive  months. 
— The  proposed  Family  Assistance  Pro- 
gram would  provide  income  support 
for    poor    families    with    children, 
whether  headed   by   a  male   or   a 
female,  while  providing  strong  in- 
centives and  assistance  for  those  who 
can    do    so    to    find    and    accept 
employment. 
Because  our  expanding  and  dynamic 
economy  must  have  strong  and  innova- 
tive financial  institutions  if  our  national 
savings  are  to  be  utilized  effectively,   I 
shall  appoint  a  commission  to  study  our 
financial  structure  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  me  for  needed  changes. 

In  1970,  we  are  feeling  the  postponed 
pinch  of  the  late  sixties.  If  responsible 
policies  had  been  followed  then,  the  prob- 
lems of  1970  would  be  much  easier.  But 
we  cannot  undo  the  errors  of  the  past.  We 
have  no  choice  now  but  to  correct  them, 
and  to  avoid  repeating  them. 

Strengthening  the  World  Economy 

The  achievement  of  greater  balance 
and  stability  in  our  own  economy  is  also 
important  for  international  finance  and 
trade.  The  dollar  is  not  only  our  cur- 
rency; it  provides  the  principal  vehicle  for 
world  trade  and  payments.  We  are  the 
world's  largest  exporter  and  importer,  and 
instability  in  the  United  States — whether 
it  involves  inflation  or  recession — has  un- 
settling effects  on  the  world  economy.  In- 
flationary pressures  arising  in  the  United 
States  have  added  to  inflationary  prob- 
lems in  other  countries  in  recent  years. 
The  long  inflation  has  also  weakened  our 
trading  position.  However,  with  the  re- 
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straining  of  excessive  demand  in  1 969,  the 
deterioration  in  our  trade  balance  has 
been  arrested. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  to  note  im- 
provements in  the  international  monetary 
scene  during  the  past  year  with  the  intro- 
duction of  Special  Drawing  Rights  and 
with  the  realignment  of  several  important 
currencies.  In  cooperation  with  other 
countries,  we  are  actively  investigating 
other  ways  to  make  the  international 
monetary  system  more  stable  and  orderly, 
and  to  give  more  attention  to  international 
coordination  and  synchronization  in  the 
management  of  domestic  economic 
policies. 

Although  a  high  and  rising  level  of  in- 
ternational trade  can  add  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
imports  from  time  to  time  may  cause 
domestic  dislocations.  Since  the  gains 
from  international  trade  are  enjoyed  by 
the  country  as  a  whole,  it  is  appropriate 
that  the  costs  of  trade-associated  disloca- 
tions be  spread  more  evenly.  The  trade 
bill  presented  to  the  Congress  in  Novem- 
ber contains  practical  adjustment  assist- 
ance and  escape-clause  provisions  that 
would  soften  the  impact  of  import  compe- 
tition in  cases  where  it  harms  our  own 
workingmen.  It  also  includes  the  repeal 
of  the  American  selling  price  method  of 
tariff  evaluation,  a  step  which  is  impor- 
tant in  reducing  the  nontariff  barriers  to 
U.S.  exports. 

Trade  is  vital  to  the  progress  of  the  less 
developed  countries  of  the  world.  With 
other  industrialized  nations,  the  United 
States  is  exploring  ways  of  enabling  less 
developed  nations  to  participate  more  in 
the  growing  volume  of  international  trade. 


Seven  Basic  Principles 

Since  this  is  my  first  Economic  Report, 
it  is  in  order  for  me  to  seit  out  the  basic 
principles  that  will  continue  to  guide  the 
management  of  economic  policy  in  my 
Administration : 

First,  the  integrity  and  purchasing  pow- 
er of  the  dollar  must  he  assured.  To  re- 
create confidence  in  a  secure  future,  we 
must  achieve  that  reasonable  stability  of 
the  price  level  which  has  been  so  severely 
eroded  since  mid- 1965.  The  unfairness  of 
a  steeply  rising  cost  of  living  must  not 
again  be  inflicted  on  this  Nation. 

Second,  our  economic  policy  must  con- 
tinue to  emphasize  a  high  utilization  of 
the  Nation's  productive  resources.  We 
must  maintain  a  vigorous  and  expanding 
economy  to  provide  jobs  for  our  growing 
labor  force. 

Third,  we  must  achieve  a  steadier  and 
more  evenhanded  management  of  our  eco- 
nomic policies.  Business  and  labor  cannot 
plan,  and  consumers  and  homebuyers  can- 
not effectively  manage  their  affairs,  when 
Government  alternates  between  keeping 
first  the  accelerator  and  then  the  brake 
pedal  to  the  floor. 

Fourth,  Government  must  say  what  it 
means  and  mean  what  it  says.  Economic 
credibility  is  the  basis  for  confidence,  and 
confidence  in  turn  is  the  basis  for  an  on- 
going prosperity. 

Fifth,  we  must  preserve  and  sustain  the 
free  market  economy  in  order  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  every  American.  The 
most  basic  improvement  in  our  national 
life  during  the  last  three  decades  has  come 
through  the  doubling  of  real  purchasing 
power  that  our  free  competitive  economy 
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has  delivered  to  the  average  American 
family.  No  Government  programs  during 
that  period  begin  to  approach  this  dou- 
bling of  real  income  per  family  as  a  source 
of  our  improving  economic  well-being. 
Government  now  has  both  the  ability  and 
the  duty  to  sustain  a  general  climate  for 
stability  and  growth,  but  it  must  do  so  in 
the  firm  conviction  that  only  a  free 
economy  provides  maximum  scope  for  the 
knowledge,  innovativeness,  and  creative 
powers  of  each  individual. 

Sixth,  we  must  involve  the  American 
people  in  setting  goals  and  priorities  by 
providing  accurate,  credible  data  on  the 
long-range  choices  open  to  them,  making 
possible  much  better  informed  public  dis- 
cussion about  using  the  resources  we  will 
have  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  future. 
The  1970  Annual  Report  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  is  a  long  first  step 
in  that  direction. 

Finally,  the  free  economy  of  the  future 
will  rest  squarely  on  the  foundation  of 
genuinely  equal  opportunity  for  all.  Some, 
because  of  race  or  national  origin,  find 


themselves  situated  far  back  of  the  starting 
line  in  our  economy.  Others  by  the  hap- 
penstance of  health,  accidental  injury,  ed- 
ucation, or  economic  background  are  un- 
able to  participate  fully  in  our  economic 
life;  still  others  become  casualties  of  ob- 
solete skills.  We  are  deeply  committed  to 
make  a  reality  of  the  promise  of  an  equal 
opportunity  in  life,  so  that  the  fruits  of 
our  economic  progress  and  abundance  will 
become  available  to  all.  The  national  con- 
science demands  it,  human  dignity  re- 
quires it,  and  our  free  and  open  economic 
system  cannot  be  fully  effective  without 
it. 

Richard  Nixon 
February  2,   1970 

note:  The  President's  message,  together  with 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  is  printed  in  "Economic  Report  of 
the  President,  Transmitted  to  the  Congress 
February  1970"  (Government  Printing  Office, 
1970,  284  pp.). 

On  January  31,  1970,  the  White  House  is- 
sued the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
Economic  Report  by  members  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 


24     Statement  About  the  Death  of  Representative  Glenard  P. 
Lipscomb  of  California.     February  2,  1970 


IT  WAS  with  great  sadness  and  a  feel- 
ing of  personal  loss  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  Glen  Lipscomb.  He  was  an  out- 
standing Congressman,  chairman  of  the 
California  delegation  of  his  party,  and 
highly  respected  among  his  colleagues  of 
both  parties  in  the  Congress.  And  it  was 
not  only  his  superb  record  as  Congress- 
man that  made  Glen  Lipscomb  respected ; 
it  was  his  admirable  record  as  a  man. 
I  personally  learned  of  his  great  abilities 


in  1 950  when  he  volunteered  his  assistance 
in  my  campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
again  in  1952  when  he  gave  his  time  and 
talent  to  help  operate  my  Washington 
office  at  the  time  I  was  candidate  for  Vice 
President.  Since  then,  many  Americans — 
in  and  out  of  political  life — have  discov- 
ered his  capacity  for  hard  work  and  his 
devotion  to  high  principles.  The  Nation 
has  lost  a  fine  American;  California  has 
lost  a  congressional  leader;  many  of  us 
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have  lost  an  irreplaceable  friend.  Mrs. 
Nixon  joins  me  in  offering  deepest  con- 
dolences to  the  family  of  Glen  Lipscomb. 

note:  Representative  Lipscomb,  54,  died  of 
cancer  on  February  i,  1970,  at  Bethesda  Naval 


Hospital.   He   had   served  in   Congress   since 

1953. 

On  February  3,  the  President  attended  me- 
morial services  for  Congressman  Lipscomb  at 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  in  Bethesda, 
Md. 

The  statement  was  posted  for  the  press. 


25  Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Revisions  in  the  1970  Labor-HEW-OEO  Appropriations 
Measure.     February  3,  1970 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

In  my  January  27  message  vetoing  the 
Labor-HEW-OEO  appropriations  bill,  I 
assured  the  Congress  that  "If  the  veto  is 
sustained,  I  will  immediately  seek  appro- 
priations which  will  assume  the  funds 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  in  education  and  health." 

Now  that  the  veto  has  been  sustained, 
I  am  sending  to  you  proposed  revisions  of 
my  original  1970  appropriation  request 
for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  on  which  I  hope  we  can 
agree  promptly.  For  all  other  agencies  and 
programs  covered  by  H.R.  1 3 1 1 1  as  en- 
acted by  the  Congress,  I  find  acceptable, 
and  would  approve,  the  amounts  the  Con- 
gress provided  in  the  vetoed  bill. 

My  proposal  would  increase  HEW 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1970  by 
$449,097,000  over  the  1970  budget  pro- 
posals I  made  in  April  1 969,  with  outlays 
between  now  and  June  30  rising  above 
the  April  estimate  by  $210,675,000.  I 
would  add  the  following  amounts  to 
selected  programs. 

•  $238.0  million  for  federally  impacted 
areas 

•  $70.0   million   for   basic   vocational 
education  grants 


•  $40.0  million  to  provide  additional 
grants  to  States  for  support  of  sup- 
plementary school  programs 

$25.0  million  to  assist  in  improvement 
of  educational  services  to  the  disad- 
vantaged through  Title  I 

•  $24.8  million  for  public  library  serv- 
ices, training  of  teachers  and  research 
and  training  of  the  handicapped 

•  $29.7  million  to  intensify  health  re- 
search in  high  priority  fields  and  to 
strengthen  medical  schools  and  other 
institutions  training  persons  for  de- 
livery of  health  services 

•  $  1 0.0  milHon  to  accelerate  the  acqui- 
sition of  rubella  vaccine 

•  $7.0  million  for  intensification  of  air 
pollution  control  and  research  efforts 

•  $4.3  million  to  expand  support  for 
alcoholism  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion projects  and  further  strengthen- 
ing of  the  food  and  drug  program 

These  and  other  changes  are  sum- 
marized in  the  attached  table.^  With  re- 
spect to  the  impacted  area  program  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
necessary  changes  in  appropriations  lan- 
guage are  included.  Secretary  Finch  and 

^The  table  is  printed  in  House  Document 
91-218   (91st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 
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Director  Rumsfeld  will  provide  any  addi- 
tional information  needed  by  the 
Congress. 

The  attachment  includes  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  my  veto  message 
on  the  impacted  area  school  aid  program. 
Until  we  reach  agreement  on  basic  reform 
of  this  program,  I  propose  a  temporary 
solution  which  would  provide  a  greater 
degree  of  equity  in  the  allocation  of  funds 
and  avoid  undue  hardship  for  any  school 
district.  My  proposal  provides  full  fund- 
ing for  children  whose  parents  live  and 
work  on  Federal  installations,  partial 
funding  for  children  whose  parents  do  not 
live  on  Federal  installations,  and  a  "No 
Hardship  Clause"  guaranteeing  that  as  a 
result  of  these  changes  no  school  district 
will  have  a  budget  less  than  95%  of  what 
it  had  in  1969. 

I  also  request  that  the  Congress  restore 
funds  for  two  priority  education  pro- 
grams which  were  reduced  from  my 
original  budget: 

•  $10.0  million  for  projects  to  prevent 
school  dropouts 

•  $9.5  million  to  initiate  needed  experi- 
mentation and  evaluation  to  im- 
prove school  performance 

Both  are  designed  to  find  new  ways 
to  deal  with  problems  where  the  old  ways 
have  been  found  to  be  inadequate. 

For  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO)  5  I  request  the  Congress  to  restore 
the  provision  which  would  permit  the 
Executive  to  allocate  funds  without 
specific  earmarking  as  between  the  various 
authorized  programs. 

The  amount  available  for  OEO  pro- 
grams is  not  at  issue.  Rather  the  issue  is 
the  effective  use  of  resources.  To  impose 
rigid  earmarking  covering  the  full  fiscal 


year  with  less  than  five  months  remaining 
will  disrupt  many  OEO  programs.  We 
would  be  forced  to  increase  some  pro- 
grams well  beyond  planned  spending 
levels  and  to  make  damaging  reductions 
in  others. 

The  proposals  I  transmit  today  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  resolving  the  differences 
between  the  Executive  Branch  and  the 
Congress  on  the  1970  appropriations  for 
HEW  and  OEO.  They  offer  a  temporary 
solution  to  the  impacted  area  aid  problem 
and  propose  appropriations  for  other 
high  priority  programs  in  amounts  which 
I  believe  can  be  effectively  used  in  the 
remaining  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

These  proposals  will  enable  us  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  fields  of  education  and  health 
on  a  basis  which  does  not  contribute  un- 
duly— as  did  the  bill  originally  enacted 
by  Congress — to  inflationary  pressures 
which  today  are  of  serious  concern  to  the 
entire  Nation. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  favorably 
and  promptly  on  these  proposals  in  order 
that  we  may  complete  action  on  the  1970 
budget  and  turn  our  attention  to  the 
1 97 1  budget  which  is  being  transmitted 
today. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[Honorable  John  W.  McGormack,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives] 

note:  The  letter  was  dated  February  2,  1970, 
and  released  on  February  3,  1970. 

The  appropriations  were  provided  by  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Related  Agencies  Appropri- 
ation Act  of  1970,  approved  March  5,  1970 
(Public  Law  91-204,  84  Stat.  23). 
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26     Statement  on  Signing  an  Executive  Order  for  the  Control 
of  Air  and  Water  Pollution  at  Federal  Facilities. 
February  4,  1970 


A  WISE  MAN  once  told  a  friend,  "What 
you  do  speaks  so  loudly,  I  cannot  hear 
what  you  say."  Because  actions  speak 
louder  than  words,  I  have  today  issued  an 
Executive  order  which  will  eliminate  air 
and  water  pollution  caused  by  Federal 
facilities. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  become  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's worst  polluters.  Clearly,  the  Federal 
Government  cannot  be  an  effective  leader 
in  the  battle  to  save  the  environment  so 
long  as  this  intolerable  situation  continues. 

The  order  I  am  issuing  today  will  re- 
quire that  all  projects  or  installations 
owned  by  or  leased  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  designed,  operated,  and  main- 
tained so  as  to  conform  with  air  and  water 
quality  standards — present  and  future — 
which  are  established  under  Federal 
legislation. 

Specific  performance  requirements  for 
each  facility  will  be  set  by  agency  heads 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the 
case  of  air  pollution  controls  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  the  case  of  water 
pollution  controls.  All  existing  facilities 
must  comply  with  this  order  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972.  The  order  establishes  a  $359 
million  program  for  achieving  this  ob- 
jective and  prohibits  the  transfer  of  these 
funds  to  other  programs.  The  order  also 
requires  that  all  facilities  which  are  built 
in  the  future  must  be  pollution  free; 
budget  requests  for  new  facilities  must  in- 
clude all  necessary  funds  for  pollution 
control. 

Orders  similar  to  this  one  have  been 
issued  in  the  past  but  their  requirements 


have  been  ambiguously  worded,  poorly 
enforced,  and  generally  ineffective.  This 
order  remedies  the  deficiencies  of  these 
earlier  efforts:  It  sets  precise  standards, 
it  provides  for  strict  enforcement,  and  it 
guarantees  that  pollution  control  funds 
will  not  be  diverted  to  other  uses.  The 
order  also  establishes  procedures  for 
operating  pollution  control  facilities, 
handling  materials  which  may  cause  air 
or  water  pollution,  and  eliminating  pollu- 
tion of  ground  waters. 

The  order  I  am  issuing  today  represents 
another  important  step  in  our  efforts  to 
clean  up  the  environment,  one  which 
takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  Federal 
legislation  already  sets  quality  standards 
for  air  and  water.  There  are  other  Fed- 
eral activities,  of  course,  which  affect  the 
environment  in  other  important  ways.  I 
have  asked  the  Environmental  Quality 
Council  to  maintain  surveillance  over 
such  activities  and  to  recommend  any 
further  actions  which  may  be  needed. 

Federal  facilities  are  owned  by  all  the 
people.  This  order  will  see  to  it  that  they 
are  operated  in  the  interests  of  all  the 
people.  As  the  Federal  Government  con- 
siders and  institutes  further  pollution 
abatement  measures  in  the  future,  it  can 
do  so  with  the  confidence  that  it  has  first 
moved  to  sweep  its  own  doorstep  clean. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  both 
the  President's  statement  and  Executive  Order 
1 1507  by  Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman-designate 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality; 
James  R.  Schlesinger,  Acting  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and  Alvin  L. 
Aim,  Budget  Examiner,  Water  Resources  Bu- 
reau, Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
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27     Message  to  the  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  Meeting  in  Caracas,  Venezuela. 
February  4,  1970 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

I  send  to  you  and  to  the  other  distin- 
guished representatives  of  the  Americas 
my  cordial  greetings  and  my  very  best 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  work  which 
you  begin  this  evening. 

The  great  concerns  that  this  Eighth 
Special  Meeting  of  the  Inter- American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  address  lie 
at  the  heart  of  the  more  mature  and  more 
effective  relationship  among  us  that  we 
all  seek.  Yet  those  concerns — some  of  them 
complex,  many  of  them  technical,  all  of 
them  difficult — are  only  expressions  of  a 
still  more  fundamental  concern :  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Americas  and  the  quality  of 
their  lives. 

Today  the  leaders  of  the  Americas 
share  a  historic  opportunity — the  chance 
to  bring  our  peoples  the  benefits  of  mod- 
ern science  and  technology  and  to  give  to 
them  and  to  their  children  fuller  and 
more  productive  lives.  There  is  no  task 
which  deserves  greater  effort  and  atten- 
tion than  the  one  of  securing  peace,  de- 
velopment and  progress  for  our  own 
hemisphere.  There  is  no  subject  with 
which  I  have  been  more  concerned. 

During  the  first  year  of  my  Adminis- 
tration, I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  and  thought  to  how  the  United 
States  can  effectively  contribute  its  share 
of  this  common  responsibility,  and  to  how 
to  redefine  and  reinvigorate  our  relation- 
ship so  as  to  meet  the  needs  and  realities 
of  the  1970's. 

As  you  know,  my  Administration  under- 
took a  very  careful  and  systematic  study 
of  the  problems  of  the  region  and  of  the 


premises  that  should  underlie  our  policies. 
In  my  address  to  the  Inter- American  Press 
Association  last  October,  I  expressed  the 
results  of  that  study  in  the  form  of  the 
organizing  concepts  around  which  I  be- 
lieve United  States  policy  toward  this 
region  should  be  built.  In  that  speech  I 
proposed  that  we  forge  a  vigorous  new 
partnership  based  upon  shared  respon- 
sibility, increased  communication  and  in- 
terchange, and  respect  for  each  other's 
national  identity  and  national  dignity.  In 
that  speech  I  said  that  our  goal  for  the 
70's  should  be  a  decade  of  Action  for 
Progress  in  the  Americas. 

I  reaffirm  that  goal  tonight. 

To  translate  our  words  into  action  and 
to  find  ways  in  which  the  United  States 
can  take  effective  action  to  carry  out  its 
share  of  the  common  responsibility  toward 
our  peoples — these  are  now  major  tasks 
of  my  Government.  We  have  made  a  be- 
ginning, but  only  a  beginning.  We  have  a 
long  way  to  go. 

Some  of  the  measures  which  I  have 
already  instituted  in  the  fields  of  trade, 
development  assistance,  science  and  tech- 
nology have  already  been  described  by  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  meetings 
of  the  Special  Committee  of  this  Council 
which  were  held  in  Washington  last  No- 
vember and  here  in  Caracas  last  week.  All 
of  you  know,  for  example,  of  the  major 
effort  we  are  pushing  to  achieve  a  liberal 
system  of  worldwide  generalized  trade 
preferences;  of  the  liberalization  of  the 
untying  provisions  of  our  assistance  loans 
which  I  have  authorized  to  give  the  hemi- 
sphere special  treatment;  of  the  major 
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steps  we  are  prepared  to  take  to  support 
your  efforts  to  broaden  scientific  and  tech- 
nological exchange. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  report  to 
you  tonight  an  additional  action  which 
I  have  taken  to  give  further  substance  to 
my  commitment  that  the  United  States 
will  do  its  part. 

I  have  just  presented  to  the  Congress 
my  recommendations  for  the  budget  for 
the  United  States  Government  for  Fiscal 
Year  1971.  In  constructing  that  budget, 
I  tried  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  hemisphere  and  to  include 
a  number  of  new  elements  to  carry  out 
the  concept  of  partnership. 

I  have  included  in  the  budget  a  con- 
tingency account  of  $540  million  to  pro- 
vide for  expanded  multilateral  assistance 
through  the  international  financial  insti- 
tutions. A  very  substantial  part  of  these 
funds  is  to  be  available  to  respond  to  new 
proposals  for  replenishment  of  the  funds 
of  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
In  the  1 97 1  budget  I  have  also  requested 
$556  million  in  AID  funds  for  the  hemi- 
sphere. This  is  the  largest  of  the  regional 
AID  programs  and  reflects  an  increase  of 
about  20%  over  the  1970  appropriation 
levels.  Included  in  this  total  is  over  $100 
million  in  support  of  the  kinds  of  pro- 
grams that  have  been  discussed  here.  For 
the  most  significant  of  these,  we  have  esti- 
mated the  following  amounts  in  the 
budget. 

— $30  million  for  assistance  in  develop- 
ing securities  markets  and  securities 
commissions; 
— $20  million  for  the  promotion  of 
tourism,  including  establishment  of 
essential  infrastructure; 
— $20  million  to  support  science  and 
technology  efforts; 


— $15  million  to  support  trade 
expansion. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  have 
decided  to  advance  the  request  for  funds 
to  fill  the  United  States  subscription  of 
$206  million  to  the  callable  capital  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  which 
had  originally  been  planned  for  1 97 1 .  Ac- 
cordingly, I  will  shortly  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  request  for  a  supplement  to  the 
1970  budget  to  cover  this  item. 

Obviously,  we  still  face  very  serious 
problems  and  very  large  obstacles  to  prog- 
ress; there  are  often  practical  and  serious 
limits  and  constraints  which  inhibit  our 
efforts  to  meet  the  aspirations  that  surge 
out  of  our  societies.  I  know,  for  example, 
that  in  the  field  of  trade  policy  there  are 
highly  complex,  highly  technical  and  often 
conflicting  factors  which  sometimes  make 
agreement  difficult.  I  cannot  guarantee 
that  we  will  always  be  able  to  meet  your 
aspirations.  But  the  point  I  want  to  stress 
is  that  my  Administration  will  continue 
vigorously  and  persistently  to  try  to  over- 
come obstacles  to  satisfactory  agreements, 
and  to  do  all  it  practically  can  to  assure 
that  our  trade  policies  support  the  region's 
development. 

Since  we  are  a  community  of  widely 
diverse  peoples,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  forge 
a  new  partnership.  Our  perceptions  of  self 
interest  and  of  reality  are  often  different. 
Our  emotional  reactions  are  different.  As 
I  said  last  October,  partnership,  mutual- 
ity of  interests,  do  not  flow  naturally.  We 
must  work  at  them.  The  United  States  for 
its  part  will  do  so  energetically  and 
sincerely. 

I  take  this  occasion,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
pledge  to  the  peoples  of  America  that  my 
Administration  will  strive  to  demonstrate 
in  action  our  commitment  to  progress  and 
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to  the  enhancement  of  the  dignity  of  life 
in  this  Hemisphere.  I  pledge  to  you  that  I 
will  continue  personally  to  direct  the  at- 
tack of  the  United  States  on  the  problems 
that  all  of  us  confront  as  we  proceed  to- 
gether on  this  difficult  but  inescapable 
task — to  give  to  our  peoples  and  to  their 


children  peace,  prosperity,  justice  and 
dignity. 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  The  Chairman  was  His  Excellency  Sir 
Eric  Williams,  Prime  Minister  of  Trinidad  and 
Tobago.  The  message  was  read  at  the  Coun- 
cil meeting  by  Charles  A.  Meyer,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 


28     Remarks  at  the  Presidential  Prayer  Breakfast. 
February  5,  1970 


Congressman  Quie,  all  of  the  distin- 
guished  guests  here  at  the  head  tables,  in 
the  audience,  and  listening  on  radio  and 
also  television: 

When  I  was  preparing  the  State  of  the 
Union  Message  I  did  something  that  I 
usually  do  in  preparing  an  important 
speech,  I  read  for  several  days  the  back- 
ground of  all  such  messages  that  had  been 
delivered  by  Presidents  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  country.  And  I  found  many 
interesting  things: 

The  fact,  for  example,  that  from  the 
time  of  Thomas  Jefferson  until  Woodrow 
Wilson  none  were  delivered  in  person. 
They  were  all  sent  in  writing. 

The  fact  that  they  were  varied  a  great 
deal  in  length.  Woodrow  Wilson's  was 
the  shortest  when  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  delivering  them  orally  in  191 3.  He 
spoke  for  only  12  minutes.  And  the  longer 
ones  ran  as  long  as  30,000,  40,000,  or 
50,000  words.  That,  of  course,  would  be 
on  occasions  when  they  did  not  have  to 
be  delivered  in  person.  Even  those  deliv- 
ered in  person  usually  averaged  an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  a  half,  depending  upon 
the  circumstances  and  depending  upon 
the  time. 

The  content  of  the  messages  varied,  too. 
The  messages  really  present  a  history  of 


the  country,  how  its  problems  changed 
and  also  how  some  of  the  problems  re- 
mained the  same  through  the  whole  190 
years'  history  of  this  country. 

But  while  lengths  were  different  and 
styles  were  different  and  the  men  were 
different  and  the  content  of  the  messages 
were  different,  there  was  one  theme  that 
ran  through  them  all.  The  author  of  the 
book  on  State  of  the  Union  Messages — 
and  somebody  did  write  a  book  about 
State  of  the  Union  Messages — the  author 
pointed  out  that  almost  without  excep- 
tion each  President  at  some  point  in  his 
message  called  upon  divine  guidance  for 
himself  but  more  important  for  this 
Nation. 

Now,  let  us  be  quite  candid.  All  of  our 
Presidents  were  not  the  same  in  their 
religious  faith.  I  mean  by  that,  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  same  churches  and  for 
some  religious  faith  was  deeper,  a  different 
experience  than  for  others. 

But  yet  every  one,  whether  he  was  a 
churchgoer  or,  as  in  Lincoln's  case,  not  a 
churchgoer,  every  one  recognized  in  the 
awesome  position  of  power  of  the  Presi- 
dency the  necessity  for  divine  guidance 
and  also  the  fact  that  this  Nation  is  a 
nation  under  God,  and  that  this  Nation 
some  way  from  the  beginning  has  had  a 
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spiritual  strength  far  more  important  than 
the  enoimous  economic  potential  that  we 
have  now  developed  or  the  military 
strength  that  we  now  possess. 

So,  consequently,  this  morning  I  am 
very  honored  and  very  privileged  to  be 
here  and  to  have  the  opportunity,  with 
you,  to  listen  to  Members  of  the  Senate, 
Members  of  the  House,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
speak  very  deeply,  very  sincerely,  with 
regard  to  their  own  religious  faith,  and 
also  with  regard  to  this  Nation's  funda- 
mental unifying  strength:  the  fact  that 
regardless  of  our  backgrounds,  regardless 
of  what  religions  we  may  have,  that  this 
is  a  Nation  which,  from  the  beginning,  has 
had  a  spiritual  value  which  all  of  us  in 
positions  of  leadership  in  varying  degrees 
have  recognized  and  on  which  we  have 
relied. 

This  Nation  has  had  many  problems. 
Reference  has  been  made  to  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  experience  of  all — the  War 
Between  the  States,  brother  against 
brother.  But  perhaps  never  in  our  history 
has  the  Nation  had  a  greater  challenge 
and  greater  problems  than  when  we  were 
the  most  powerful  and  the  richest  Nation 
in  the  world,  something  we  had  no  reason 
to  dream  we  could  become  when  we  were 
13  States  and  3  million  people,  and  poor 
economically  and  very  weak  militarily. 

And  so  here  we  stand,  the  last  third  of 
the  20th  century,  rich  and  powerful  and 
with  the  fate  not  only  of  the  people  who 
live  in  this  country,  200  million,  in  our 
hands,  but  with  the  fate  of  hundreds  of 
millions  all  over  the  world  who  cherish 
freedom,  who  want  peace,  depending 
upon  what  we  do. 

So  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  this 
thread  that  runs  through  our  history: 
That  men  will  work  hard,  they  will  lead  as 


well  as  they  can,  they  will  be  as  wise  as 
they  can,  but  that  we  recognize  our  own 
inability  to  do  it  alone;  that  we  need  the 
spiritual  strength  which  unites  us  and  the 
spiritual  strength  which  gives  us  an  extra 
power,  perhaps  that  needed  vision  that 
we  need,  to  look  beyond  the  material  prob- 
lems that  seem  to  be  so  overwhelming  and 
see  the  promise  of  a  better  life  for  us  and 
all  the  peoples  in  the  world  in  the  year 
ahead.  And  what  a  really  wonderful  time 
to  be  alive  for  that  reason,  with  all  that 
we  have  and  with  all  that  we  can  become 
and  what  we  can  mean  not  only  to  our- 
selves but  to  the  whole  world. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  White 
House  church  services  to  which  many  of 
you  have  been  invited  and  many  of  you 
have  attended.  There  were  a  number  of 
memorable  statements  on  those  occasions. 
I  think  one  that  particularly  is  appropriate 
to  refer  to  this  morning  was  Cardinal 
Cooke's^  quotation  from  St.  Augustine, 
when  he  told  all  of  the  assembled  people 
from  Government  on  that  occasion,  in 
the  words  of  St.  Augustine,  "Work  as  if 
everything  depended  on  you  and  pray  as  if 
everything  depended  on  God." 

That  is  the  message  I  would  leave  here 
this  morning.  We  must  work  as  if  every- 
thing depended  on  us.  We  must  pray  as 
if  everything  depended  upon  God,  recog- 
nizing that  America  is  a  Nation  under 
God. 

We  do  have  a  destiny,  not  a  destiny  to 
conquer  the  world  or  to  exploit  the  world, 
but  a  destiny  to  give  something  more  to 
the  world  simply  than  an  example  which 
other  nations  in  the  past  have  been  able  to 
give  of  great  military  strength  and  great 
economic  wealth,  to  give  to  other  nations 


^His   Eminence  Terence   Cardinal   Cooke, 
Archbishop  of  New  York  City. 
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of  the  world  an  example  of  spiritual  lead- 
ership and  idealism  which  no  material 
strength  or  military  power  can  provide. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9  a.m.  in  the 
International  Ballroom  at  the  Washington  Hil- 


ton Hotel.  Representative  Albert  H.  Quie  of 
Minnesota  presided  at  the  breakfast. 

More  than  2,500  guests  representing  many 
areas  of  national  life  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  as  well  as  officials  from  four  foreign 
countries,  attended  the  breakfast. 


29     Remarks  on  Receiving  the  Boy  Scouts'  Annual  Report  to 
the  Nation.     February  5,  1970 


I  PARTICULARLY  appreciate  this  Re- 
port to  the  Nation  to  the  Honorary  Pres- 
ident of  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  emphasis 
that  the  report  has  made  on  the  work  that 
Scouts  will  do  in  the  field  of  the 
environment. 

Our  young  people  have  an  enormous 
interest  in  the  environment  and  Scouts 
have  had  from  the  time  of  their  founda- 
tion because  they  know  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  this  country,  and  they  want  to 
preserve  it — preserve  it  for  their  children 
and  for  all  the  generations  to  come. 

I  think  that  the  emphasis  that  you  place 
is  particularly  appropriate  because  there 
is  a  tendency  sometimes  when  we  talk 
about  the  environment  to  blame  the  other 
fellow,  to  say,  "Well,  why  doesn't  the 
Government  do  something  to  clean  this 
up?"  And  the  Government  has  to  do  some 
things.  We  are  going  to  be  talking  about 
those  things  on  a  trip  to  Indiana  and 
Illinois  today.  And  others  say,  "Why 
doesn't  industry  do  something  to  clean  up 
the  environment?  Industry  is  polluting  the 
waters  and  the  air  and  so  forth."  And  in- 
dustry has  to  do  a  lot,  too,  in  order  to 
clean  up  the  environment. 

But  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  State  of  the 
Union  speech,  most  of  us  spend  about  80 
percent  of  our  time  in  what  is  basically  a 
personal  environment  where  we  are  re- 
sponsible, in  our  homes,  in  our  offices  if 
we  are  of  working  age,  or  on  the  streets. 


in  the  parks,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  that  if  the  5  million  Scouts,  as 
an  individual  example,  can  give  leader- 
ship to  the  whole  Nation  with  regard  to 
doing  everything  individually  that  he 
can  do  to  leave  every  place  he  goes  a  little 
bit  cleaner,  a  Uttle  bit  better  for  the  peo- 
ple who  follow  hkn,  that  this  will  help  us 
enormously  on  this  attack  on  the  problems 
of  the  environment,  because  this  is  a  strug- 
gle that  must  be  waged  and  won  on  many 
fronts. 

You  can't  just  say  Government  is  going 
to  do  it  or  industry  is  going  to  do  it.  Every 
individual  has  to  enlist  if  we  are  going  to 
make  the  environment  of  this  country 
what  we  want  it  to  be  and  what  I  want 
all  the  Scouts  in  the  future  to  find  in  the 
years  ahead.  So  thank  you  very  much. 

Incidentally,  speaking  of  the  environ- 
ment, there  is  a  Rose  Garden  out  here  with 
no  roses  in  it  at  the  moment,  but  there 
will  be  later.  We  are  going  to  take  off  by 
helicopter  for  the  airport.  And  some  of 
you  might  Uke  to  go  out  and  see  the  take- 
off. We  can't  take  you  along;  there  is  not 
enough  room. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:43  a.m.  in: 
the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House. 
Irving  J.  Feist,  president  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  introduced  a  group  of  Scouts  who 
presented  the  report  and  emblems  of  Scouting 
to  the  President.  The  occasion  launched  the 
60th  anniversary  celebration  of  Scouting  in 
America. 
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30     Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
February  5,   1970 


THANK  YOU  very  much.  Governor 
Whitcomb.  I  want  to  express  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Nbcon  and  myself,  and  all  of  the 
members  of  our  Cabinet  who  are  here  with 
us — and  they  are  right  down  here  below, 
I  wish  we  could  have  a  chance  for  all  of 
them  to  speak  to  you — our  appreciation 
for  your  giving  us  this  very  warm  Hoosier 
welcome  on  a  rather  cool  day. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  know  Indiana  as  has  been 
indicated  by  the  Governor.  But  one  of  the 
reasons  that  I  wanted  to  have  this  historic, 
unprecedented  meeting  in  Indianapolis, 
in  the  heartland  of  this  country,  is  that 
I  want  Washington  to  know  the  Nation 
better  than  it  does ;  and  we  have  come  to 
Indiana  first,  because  we  know  that  In- 
diana is  where  we  can  learn  about  the 
Nation,  with  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

After  a  meeting  with  lo  mayors  here  in 
Indianapolis — ^with  Mayor  [Richard] 
Lugar,  your  own  mayor,  and  the  mayors  of 
the  other  cities,  medium-sized  and  some 
smaller  cities — we  are  then  going  over  to 
Chicago  for  a  meeting  of  midwestern  Gov- 
ernors on  the  problems  of  the  environ- 
ment and  Governor  Whitcomb  will  go 
with  us  there. 

I  would  simply  like  to  say  that,  as  I 
stand  here  again  in  Indiana,  a  State  that 
has  been  very  good  to  me  politically,  as 
was  pointed  out  by  the  Governor,  where 
we  did  get  the  biggest  majority  in  1968, 
that  I  am  very  proud  to  be  back  in  what 
was  my  mother's  home  State.  If  she  were 
here,  she  would  say,  "It  is  nice  to  be  back 
home  in  Indiana." 

Now  I  note  there  are  a  number  of  high 


school  students  and  some  grammar  stu- 
dents here.  I  know  that  when  you  get  back 
to  school,  they  are  going  to  want  you  to 
give  some  report  on  what  was  said.  And  I 
did  a  little  studying  before  coming  here, 
knowing  that  in  your  social  studies  or  his- 
tory classes  that  you  will  wonder  what 
Indiana  had  to  do  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  years  in  various  ways. 

Well,  Indiana,  of  course,  has  sent  many 
famous  Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
Washington,  D.C.  And  you  have  a  very 
fine  congressional  delegation  there  at  the 
present  time.  Two  of  them  are  here  to- 
day. But  Indiana  is  also  famous  in  other 
respects.  I  think  Indiana  has  sent  as  many 
Vice  Presidents  to  Washington  as  any 
State  in  the  Union.  The  names  Colfax, 
Fairbanks,  and  Hendricks — they  are 
names  that  are  not  household  words.  But 
I  think,  as  Vice  President  Agnew  would 
say,  that  was  before  television  makes  a 
Vice  President  a  household  word. 

So  finally,  thank  you  again  for  such  a 
warm  welcome.  And  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  your  Governor,  and  for  those 
of  you  who  live  here  in  Marion  County  in 
Indianapolis,  with  your  mayor,  for  a 
better  city  and  a  better  State  and  a  better 
Nation.  That  is  why  we  are  in  the  posi- 
tions we  hold.  We  are  proud  to  work 
with  you  whether  you  are  Republicans  or 
Democrats.  We  are  all  working  for  the 
best  for  America.  Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
12:40  p.m.  at  Weir  Cook  Municipal  Airport. 
He  was  introduced  by  Governor  Edgar  Whit- 
comb of  Indiana,  whose  remarks  are  printed 
in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  133) . 
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Schuyler  Colfax  served  from  1869  to  1873 
in  the  administration  of  President  Grant; 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks  served  from  March  to 


November  1885  under  President  Cleveland; 
and  Charles  W.  Fairbanks  served  from  1905  to 
1 909  under  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 


31     Remarks  at  City  Hall  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
February  5,  1970 


Mayor  Lugar,  Governor  Whitcomh,  all 
of  the  distinguished  mayors  from  cities  all 
over  America,  and  this  wonderful  audi- 
ence welcoming  Mrs,  Nixon  and  me  here 
in  Indianapolis: 

This  is  for  me,  Mr.  Mayor — and  for  all 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  that  are  here 
on  this  unprecedented  visit,  this  is  for  all 
of  us — an  historic  day;  and  we  are  so  glad 
that  you  welcomed  us  as  warmly  as  you 
have.  And  as  you  have  welcomed  us,  Mr. 
Mayor,  I  would  like  to  share  with  our 
friends  here  in  Indianapolis  and  in  In- 
diana the  reason  why  we  have  this  meet- 
ing, a  little  bit  of  history. 

In  April  of  last  year,  we  had  a  meeting 
in  the  Cabinet  Room  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Many  times  such  meetings  have  taken 
place  there.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  with  mayors,  i  o 
mayors  from  across  the  country. 

And  in  that  meeting,  we  discussed  the 
problems  of  cities  and  how  the  Federal 
Government  could  work  with  the  cities 
in  solving  those  problems.  Today,  we  are 
meeting  in  Indianapolis.  We  are  again 
meeting  with  lo  mayors. 

Now  there  are  two  differences  I  would 
like  to  mention : 

First,  then,  we  were  bringing  the  mayors 
of  the  cities  of  America  to  Washington. 
Here,  we  are  bringing  Washington  to  In- 
dianapolis and  to  the  cities.  And  this  is 
the  theme  I  wish  to  emphasize.  I  believe 
that  it  is  time  that,  after  over  a  century  and 
a  half  of  power  flowing  from  the  people 


and  from  the  local  communities  and  from 
the  States  to  Washington,  D.C. — let's 
get  it  back  to  the  people  and  to  the  cities 
and  to  the  States  where  it  belongs — ^be- 
cause the  power  should  be  there,  because 
I  very  firmly  believe  that  the  people  know 
best.  The  people  of  Indianapolis  know 
what  is  best  for  them.  The  people  of  In- 
diana know  what  is  best  for  them. 

Yes,  Washington  must  lead  and  Wash- 
ington must  provide  assistance  for  all  the 
programs,  but  I  want  the  members  of  our 
Cabinet  to  know  what  the  people  out  in 
the  heartland  think.  I  want  them  to  know 
what  their  needs  are,  what  they  think  we 
ought  to  do.  That  is  why  we  are  here. 

And  another  thing  that  distinguishes 
this  meeting,  Mr.  Mayor,  is  this:  The 
meeting  we  had  previously  was  only  of 
the  10  biggest  cities  in  the  United  States. 
Now,  the  meeting  today  is  of  still  very 
large  cities.  Indianapolis  is  a  large  city 
but  according  to  the  charts,  it  is  a  medium- 
sized  city.  The  Mayor  of  Washington, 
D.C,  is  here  and  of  Indianapolis,  [and] 
San  Diego,  and  we  want  to  see  what  the 
problems  of  those  cities  are  and  how  they 
differ  from  those  of  the  larger  cities. 
Sometimes  they  are  the  same.  But  we  are 
trying  to  find  out  what  the  problems  are 
so  that  we  can  deal  with  them  more  effec- 
tively in  Washington,  D.C. 

So  what  I  am  really  saying  is  this: 
Geographically,  this  meeting  is  different, 
because  geographically,  it  is  being  held  at 
Indianapolis.  We  are  bringing  the  Gov- 
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ernment  to  Indianapolis.  Politically,  it  is 
different,  because  politically  we  are  bring- 
ing the  Government  to  the  people  rather 
than  having  the  people  come  into  Wash- 
ington, D.G. 

And  then,  finally,  this  thought:  This  is 
an  occasion  where  we  are  going  to  discuss 
the  problems  of  cities,  the  problems  of 
crime,  the  problems  of  division,  which,  of 
course,  have  plagued  many  of  our  cities 
and  much  of  our  country,  problems  you 
are  all  interested  in. 

I  know,  too,  that  there  are  other  prob- 
lems that  everybody  here  is  interested  in — 
the  problem  of  peace  in  the  world,  and 
I  can  only  say  this:  There  is  nothing  to 
which  this  administration  is  [more]  dedi- 
cated, nothing  to  which  I  am  more  dedi- 
cated than  to  continue  to  make  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  bringing  men 
home  from  Vietnam  rather  than  sending 
them  out  to  Vietnam. 

And  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
we  will  not  only  end  that  war,  but  where 
we  can  build  a  solid  basis  for  peace  in  the 
future,  a  peace  that  we  can  keep,  a  peace 
that  Americans  can  look  proudly  on  be- 
cause it  was  a  peace  that  was  won,  not 
over  anybody  else,  but  a  peace  providing 
for  the  right  of  people  to  determine  their 
own  future. 

And  so,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  just  want  to  say 
that  to  be  here  in  Indiana,  not  as  a  son 
of  Indiana,  but  as  a  grandson  of  Indiana, 
always  makes  me  very  proud,  and  to  have 
this  wonderful  welcome  is  an  added 
dividend. 

And  I  only  hope  that  out  of  this  meet- 
ing will  come  some  new  ideas — I  know 
there  will — so  that  we  can  in  Washington 
do  a  better  job  serving  you.  That  is  why 
we  are  there  and  we  hope  we  deserve 


being  there  in  that  capacity. 

Thank  you. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  think  you 
would  all  like  to  see  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  who  are  here  with  us  for  this 
historic  meeting: 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  John  Mitchell;  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Maurice  Stans;  the  Secretary 
of  Interior,  Wally  Hickel;  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  George 
Romney;  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
John  Volpe;  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
viser, Dr.  Lee  DuBridge;  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Don 
Rumsfeld;  the  Counsellor  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  Dr.  Patrick  Moynihan;  and  since 
Indiana,  I  think,  is  still  known  as  a  State 
with  a  great  interest  in  agriculture,  a  son 
of  Indiana,  a  graduate  of  Purdue — par- 
don me,  Indiana  University — the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Cliff  Hardin. 

And  I  just  want  to  say  I  know  Indiana 
well.  I  think  I  have  spoken  in  every  small 
and  medium-sized  town  in  this  whole 
State  over  the  past  22  years.  But  I  want 
this  Cabinet  to  know  Indiana  and  to  love 
it  as  I  do.  And  I  am  sure  they  will. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
1:20  p.m.  before  attending  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  for  Urban  Affairs.  He  was  introduced 
by  Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar,  whose  remarks  are 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  133). 

Two  news  briefings  were  held  later  that 
day  in  the  City  Hall  auditorium  on  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  for  Urban  Affairs.  The  first 
was  by  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  Counsellor  to 
the  President,  and  the  second  by  Jack  Maltes- 
ter,  Mayor  of  San  Leandro,  Calif.,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  Mayor 
Lugar,  and  John  R.  Price,  Jr.,  Executive  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Council.  Transcripts  of  the  briefings 
are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6,  pp.  135  and 
140). 


A  list  of  those  scheduled  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing was  released  by  the  White  House  on 
February  4,  1970. 


32     Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Hanover  Park,  Illinois. 
February  6,  1970 


COULD  I  have  your  attention  just  a 
moment,  please?  Our  public  address  sys- 
tem will  not  work  so  we  are  going  to  use 
these  bullhorns  for  a  moment  for  we  all 
want  to  have  the  opportunity — the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  the  Governors,  the 
others  that  are  here — to  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  you  for  giving  us  such  a  very 
warm  welcome  here  today. 

And,  as  coming  to  Du  Page  County 
again — I  have  been  here  on  many  occa- 
sions in  the  past — ^but  coming  here  and 
getting  such  a  reception  is  certainly  some- 
thing we  deeply  appreciate. 

I  wish  that  we  had  more  room  on  this 
platform  to  introduce  the  people  that  are 
here.  But  I  do  want  you  to  know  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  that  are 
here  and  then  the  Senators  and  the 
Congressmen. 

Of  course,  here  is  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Hardin;  former  Governor  of 
Michigan  and  now  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Governor 
Romney;  the  former  Governor  of  Alaska 
and  now  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Secretary  Hickel;  the  former  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  now  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  Mr.  Volpe;  a  man  who  is 
not  a  former  Governor  but  one  who  came 
from  Illinois,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  Stans. 

And  now,  we  have  among  the  Gover- 
nors, your  own  Governor,  Governor 
Ogilvie;   and   from   Indiana,    Governor 


Whitcomb;  from  Wisconsin,  Governor 
Knowles;  Governor  Milliken  [of  Michi- 
gan] is  going  to  be  in  our  meeting  down  in 
Chicago;  but  he  isn't  here  now;  and  now 
your  Congressman,  Bob  McClory. 

But  now  we  move  up  to  the  Senate.  We 
have  the  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Illinois,  Chuck  Percy;  and  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Illinois,  Senator 
Ralph  Smith. 

If  I  could  just  have  a  word  to  tell  you 
about  this  meeting.  I  know  that  those  here, 
many  of  you,  have  been  let  out  of  classes 
to  come  here,  so  you  had  better  get  some- 
thing to  write  about  when  you  go  back  to 
class  and  when  they  ask  you  what  was  said. 

First,  this  is  a  historic  meeting  because 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  bring  the 
Government  from  Washington  to  the  peo- 
ple rather  than  bringing  the  people  to 
Washington,  D.C. 

Secondly,  we  are  here  for  a  vitally  im- 
portant purpose  and  that  is  to  work  with 
the  Governors  of  the  States  and  with  your 
own  representatives  at  the  local  and  State 
government  level  in  seeing  to  it  that  you, 
the  younger  generation,  will  have  the  kind 
of  a  country  that  we  inherited  and  that 
we  want  you  to  have  in  the  future. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  we  are  going 
to  have  our  meeting  in  the  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  And  as  we  meet  there 
today,  I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  when 
we  finish  our  meetings  we  will  make  some 
decisions — decisions  that  will  make  it  pos- 
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sible  for  us  to  say  that  in  the  future,  nat- 
ural history  museums  will  not  be  our  only 
memories  of  clean  water  and  clean  air, 
and  beautiful  parks  which  Americans,  all 
Americans,  ought  to  enjoy.  That  is  what 
you  want  and  that  is  what  we  are  going 
to  try  to  do. 

Since  this  is  a  school  crowd  primarily,  I 
will  add  one  final  thought:  When  I  was 
in  school,  we  used  to  talk  about  the  three 
R's.  I  still  think  they  are  important, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  so  forth. 
But  if  you  are  going  to  talk  about  some 
three  R's  today,  I  would  put  it  this  way: 
You  are  a  very  fortunate  younger  genera- 
tion because  you  are  entering  the  last  third 
of  a  century  in  which  the  United  States 
is  the  most  powerful,  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world,  and  what  you  do  will  deter- 
mine the  future  of  America  and  the  whole 
world.  It  is  an  enormous  responsibility  but 
a  great  challenge  and  an  exciting  one. 

But  in  order  to  do  the  job,  we  have  got 
to  do  some  things  about  this  country  and 
I  would  like  to  give  you  three  new  3R's, 
and  here  they  are :  First,  this  age  for  your 
generation  must  be  an  age  of  reform,  re- 
form of  our  governmental  institutions, 
bring  them  up  to  date  into  the  20th  cen- 
tury so  that  we  can  deal  with  our 
problems. 

Second,  this  must  be  an  age  of  restora- 
tion, restoring  the  natural  resources  of 
this  country  so  that  the  younger  genera- 


tion will  not  inherit  a  country  in  which 
the  air  is  filled  with  smog,  the  water  is 
polluted,  and  our  parks  are  desolate  be- 
cause we  didn't  do  the  right  planning; 
an  age  of  restoration. 

Finally,  I  hope  we  can  make  this  an 
age  of  renewal  in  which  we  renew  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people. 

Let  me  just  say  this  one  thing:  I  know 
that  many  are  concerned  about  our  prob- 
lems abroad,  our  problems  at  home,  and 
sometimes  we  become  depressed.  But  you 
have  got  to  have  faith  in  this  country. 
You  have  to  remember  that  when  Gover- 
nors and  Senators  and  Congressmen  can 
get  together  as  we  are  getting  together  in 
Chicago  this  afternoon  and  work  as  we 
are  going  to  work  on  the  problems  of  this 
country,  that  we  can  do  it. 

This  part  of  the  country  has  always 
been  a  "can  do"  part  of  the  country.  And 
I  can  assure  you  we  are  going  to  take  back 
to  Washington  the  spirit  which  says,  "Yes, 
there  are  problems  out  here,  a  lake  to  be 
cleaned  up.  Also,  there  are  problems  in 
terms  of  our  schools  and  our  resources,  but 
we  have  the  will,  we  have  the  capacity, 
and  all  we  need  is  the  determination  to 
do  it." 

Coming  out  and  seeing  this  wonderful 
crowd  helps  give  us  that  determination. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at  9:25  a.m.  at 
Schaumburg  Airport. 


33     Remarks  Prior  to  an  Inspection  Tour  of  the  Hanover 
Sewage  Treatment  Facility.     February  6,  1970 


I  WANT  to  express  regret  that  we  are 
late.  As  we  were  saying  before  the  report- 
ers got  here^  we  had  a  little  weather  prob- 
lem here  this  morning.  The  reason  we 
selected  this  district — as  you  know,  we 


could  have  selected  a  number  of  places 
in  the  country — is  because  it  has  a  record 
and  a  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  model 
districts  in  the  whole  country. 

Incidentally,  I  think  you  would  be  in- 
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terested  to  know  that  during  my  years  of 
traveling  as  a  political  official  and  as  a 
campaigner,  I  have  been  to  many  facil- 
ities. This  will  be  my  first  tour  of  this  kind 
of  a  facility.  So  it  will  be  educational  for 
me,  and  I  hope  you  and  your  colleagues 


can  tell  me  all  about  it  when  we  go  in,  and 
also  the  members  of  our  Cabinet  who  are 
here  with  us. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:49  a.m.  in 
Hanover  Park,  111. 


34  Remarks  Following  a  Meeting  of  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  the  Environment  and  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  in  Chicago,  Illinois.     February  6,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  have  just  completed  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Environmental  Council.  And 
this  meeting  was  in  conjunction  with  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  the  Environment 
and  also  was  being  held,  as  you  know,  for 
the  first  time  outside  of  Washington,  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  where  four  Gover- 
nors, who  are  standing  here  on  the  plat- 
form, participated  in  the  meeting. 

We  found  on  our  part,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Federal  Government,  it  was 
a  most  useful  meeting.  It  was  particularly 
useful  to  hear,  from  the  Governors  of  each 
of  these  States,  the  programs  that  they 
have  instituted  in  the  environmental  field, 
and  I  believe  that  it  can  be  said  that  these 
four  States  have  programs  that  are  in  the 
forefront  among  the  States  of  this  Na- 
tion in  the  environment. 

We  learned  a  lot  from  what  they  are 
doing,  and  I  hope  that  what  we  have  been 
trying  to  do  at  the  Federal  level  will  pro- 
vide them  with  some  new  ideas  and  some 
new  views  as  well. 

Now,  to  be  specific  on  just  two  or  three 
points  before  turning  the  meeting  over 
to  the  Governors,  because  you  will  want  to 
ask  them  about  the  reactions,  and  also  to 
Russ  Train,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Environmental  Council,  for  any  questions 


you  may  have  to  him,  or  to  Dr.  DuBridge, 
who  is  our  Science  Adviser. 

Our  specific  point  of  discussion — and  it 
was  my  view  that  in  having  a  meeting, 
rather  than  just  talking  in  generalities,  we 
should  take  a  specific  subject  and  do  some- 
thing about  it — our  specific  point  of  dis- 
cussion was  Lake  Michigan. 

Lake  Michigan,  as  all  of  you  know,  is 
the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the 
United  States.  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  is  still  not  labeled  as,  and  does 
not  deserve  the  title  of,  being  polluted. 
But  unless  something  is  done  now  with  the 
potential  pollution  of  Lake  Michigan,  it 
could  become  like  Lake  Erie,  which  at  this 
time  could  be  classified  as  a  dead  sea,  an 
inland  sea.  We  do  not  want  that  to  hap- 
pen. And  the  time  to  act  is  now. 

In  order  to  deal  with  this  problem,  it  is 
going  to  require  total  mobilization.  And  I 
think  that  is  the  term  I  would  like  to 
apply  to  all  of  the  eflForts  of  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  as  well  as  munici- 
pal governments  in  this  field — the  total 
mobilization  of  the  Nation,  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government,  the  State 
governments,  the  local  governments,  of 
industrial  producers,  and  of  also  the  in- 
dividual citizens.  Only  through  total 
mobilization  can  we  deal  with  the  problem 
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of  water  pollution,  air  pollution,  and 
the  other  problems  that  affect  our 
environment. 

Turning  now  to  Lake  Michigan,  what 
the  Federal  Government  can  do,  and 
what  we  are  doing  immediately,  is  to  deal 
with  the  two  major  sources  of  pollution, 
which  happen  to  be  Federal  facilities — 
Fort  Sheridan  and  the  Great  Lakes  Train- 
ing Station.  Five  years  ago,  those  two 
facilities  were  directed  to  stop  polluting. 
Unfortunately,  however,  as  is  often  the 
case — and  this,  we  found,  was  a  common 
refrain  we  heard  from  the  Governors — 
when  Washington  authorized  funds,  it  did 
not  provide  the  funding  in  the  appropria- 
tions for  those  actions. 

For  example,  we  found  that  since  1 966, 
when  the  act  was  adopted  by  the  Congress, 
in  the  field  of  water  pollution,  the  Clean 
Waters  Act,  the  authorizations  for  proj- 
ects— in  other  words,  the  promises  for 
projects — have  been  three  times  as  great 
as  the  appropriations  for  projects. 

So  one  decision  we  made  today  is  that 
we  are  going  to  close  the  action  gap.  We 
are  going  to  authorize  funds,  but  we  are 
also  going  to  appropriate  funds.  We  are 
not  going  to  make  promises  for  action 
and  not  keep  those  promises. 

As  far  as  Lake  Michigan  is  concerned, 
in  terms  of  the  Federal  facilities,  while  the 
$2j4  million  for  Fort  Sheridan,  and  the 
$  1 2  J4  million  for  the  Great  Lakes  does  not 
seem  like  a  large  sum  when  we  think  of  the 
total  problem,  that  will  stop  pollution  of 
these  facilities,  and  it  will  accomplish  it 
before  the  end  of  1972.  And  Mr.  Train 
has  the  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  that 
is  carried  forward. 

Now,  related  to  this  specific  problem,  of 
course,  the  States  also  have  programs  deal- 
ing with  that  part  of  the  lake  which  hap- 
pens to  abut  on  their  various  States.  And 


in  addition,  we  will,  in  our  environmental 
message,  cover  various  new  restrictions 
and  regulations  which  will  be  laid  down 
for  industrial  users  who  happen  to  be 
adjacent  to  the  lake,  and  therefore,  are  a 
major  form  of  pollution. 

Our  environmental  message  will  come 
out  on  Tuesday.  We  will  not,  of  course, 
and  should  not  disclose  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  message.  But  just  to  give  you 
two  or  three  indications  of  its  approach, 
it  will  cover  water  pollution,  air  pollution, 
and  also  the  acquisition  through  new  in- 
novative financing  as  well  as  through 
other  methods  of  open  space  for  the  future 
generations. 

In  terms  of  water  pollution,  you  already 
know  that  we  have  announced  in  the  State 
of  the  Union  Message  a  $10  billion  pro- 
gram which,  according  to  the  latest  in- 
tensive survey  by  the  Department  of 
Interior,  is  the  amount  that  is  needed  to 
provide  all  of  the  sewage  disposal  plants 
that  this  country  needs.  We  are  going  to 
provide  that  over  a  period  of  5  years. 

How  are  we  going  to  do  it?  It  will  be 
on  the  basis  of  our  $4  billion  Federal 
grant,  supplemented  by  a  $6  billion 
matching  program  on  the  part  of  the 
States  and  the  municipal  districts. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference:  As 
far  as  the  $4  billion  Federal  grant  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  not  talking  about  author- 
ization and  then  not  have  funding.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  decided  that  that 
$4  billion  should  be  appropriated  and 
made  available  and  be  committed  at  the 
rate  of  $1  billion  a  year  in  the  first  4  years 
of  the  5-year  program,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  5  years  is  completed,  the  facilities  will 
have  been  funded  and,  therefore,  will  have 
the  time  to  be  completed. 

The  other  point  with  regard  to  the  State 
and  local  communities  that  we  found  in 
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talking  with  the  Governors  was  that  many 
times,  when  the  Federal  Government  does 
make  funds  available,  there  are  some  dis- 
tricts and  some  States,  not  these  States, 
but  some  States  and  some  districts,  which 
do  not  have  the  credit  rating  which  will 
enable  them  to  sell  the  bonds  to  meet  their 
commitment. 

So  the  message  will  provide  an  in- 
novative new  method  to  take  care  of  this 
situation,  a  method  through  which  we 
will  provide  a  secondary  mortgage  mar- 
ket, whereby  the  Federal  Government  will 
guarantee  obligations  for  such  districts  or 
States  so  that  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
entire  $10  billion,  60  percent  from  the 
States  and  local  communities,  and  40  per- 
cent from  the  Federal  Government,  will 
be  committed  and  spent  so  that  the  fa- 
cilities will  be  completed  in  the  5-year 
period. 

One  final  note  and  I  will  leave  you 
to  the  other  participants  in  the  confer- 
ence. I  have  taken  notice  of  the  fact,  as  I 
note  many  of  the  members  of  the  press 
have,  of  some  disagreement  as  to  whether 
the  funds  that  we  have  asked  for  in  the 
field  of  sewage  disposal  are  enough.  We 
believe  that  they  are.  And  Mr.  Train  will 
be  able  to  answer  specific  questions,  be- 
cause he  made  the  survey  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  on  this  point.  But 
whatever  it  costs,  we  are  going  to  do  the 
job,  but  $10  billion  is  the  best  estimate 
of  what  it  will  cost. 

But  related,  of  course,  to  the  criticism 
with  regard  to  costs,  which  are  certainly 
to  be  expected  and  welcomed  in  terms  of 
finding  the  right  answer,  there  has  also 
been,  it  seems  to  me,  a  rather  sterile  dis- 
cussion as  to  who  really  deserves  the  credit 
for  discovering  the  issue  of  pollution  and 
dealing  with  it. 

I  am  aware  of  some  of  the  criticisms 


that  have  been  made  in  that  respect,  that 
this  administration  found  pollution  late, 
and  that  the  credit  really  should  go  to 
others  who  recognized  it  earlier. 

Let's  just  get  right  to  the  fundamentals. 
The  fundamental  question  is  this:  There 
is  pollution  of  air,  there  is  pollution  of  the 
water.  We  do  have  a  major  problem  with 
regard  to  recreation  areas  in  this  country. 
If  we  don't  act  now  on  all  of  these  prob- 
lems, we  are  not  going  to  have  an  envi- 
ronment that  is  fit  to  live  in  in  the  United 
States  within  10  to  15  years. 

We  recognize  the  problem.  We  are  go- 
ing to  deal  with  it.  As  far  as  clean  air  and 
clean  water  and  recreation  areas  are  con- 
cerned, they  don't  have  a  Republican 
label  or  a  Democratic  label.  There  is  no 
partisan  gain,  I  think,  to  be  derived  by 
either  party  by  making  this  basically  a 
political  issue. 

What  we  need  is  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  State  govern- 
ments, of  both  parties,  and  of  private  in- 
dividuals to  deal  with  the  problem.  And 
it  is  in  that  spirit  that  we  are  going  to 
totally  mobilize  the  resources  of  this  coun- 
try to  deal  with  this  problem  in  which 
the  American  people  are  very  vitally 
interested. 

I  finally  would  like  to  say  that  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  members  of  the  press 
in  the  Chicago  area.  I  noted,  for  example, 
the  articles  that  have  been  appearing  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  this  field,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Tribune  named  an  environ- 
mental editor. 

I  know  that  the  other  papers  in  the 
area,  the  Sun  Times,  the  Daily  News,  and 
others  as  well,  that  they  have  showed  very 
great  interest,  and  that  the  television  sta- 
tions and  others  have  indicated  an  inter- 
est in  this  problem. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  needed  is  a 
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national  education  program  with  regard 
to  how  big  the  problem  is^  so  that  we  can 
see  that  it  gets  the  priority,  the  high  pri- 
ority that  it  needs,  when  we  allocate  funds 
among  a  number  of  causes,  all  of  which 
are  worthy,  but  some  of  which  have  to 
come  first. 

The  reason  why  the  environment  must 
come  first  is  that  it  is  one  area  that,  unless 
we  do  it  now,  it  won't  make  any  difference 
what  we  do  later. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  political 
credit,  I  will  only  say  that  if  we  succeed 
in  initiating  a  program  that  is  effective 
in  cleaning  up  our  air  and  in  cleaning  up 


our  water  and  in  saving  our  recreation 
lands,  there  will  be  plenty  of  credit  for 
everyone.  If  we  don't  succeed,  who  is  to 
blame  isn't  going  to  matter.  And  that  is 
the  spirit  of  our  meeting  this  morning. 
Thank'you. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  i :  58  p.m.  in  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the  meet- 
mg  by  Russell  E.  Train,  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge, 
and  Governors  Edgar  D.  Whitcomb  of  Indiana, 
Richard  B.  Ogilvie  of  Illinois,  William  G. 
Milliken  of  Michigan,  and  Warren  P.  Knowles 
of  Wisconsin. 


35     Remarks  on  the  Departure  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
Africa.     February  7,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  press: 

We  have  invited  you  here  on  Saturday 
morning  because  this  is  more  than  a  rou- 
tine trip  by  a  Secretary  of  State.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States  has  paid  a  state  visit  to 
Africa.  And  while  Secretaries  of  State 
have  been  in  various  countries  in  Africa 
and  other  parts  of  the  world,  this  is  the 
first  time  a  state  visit  of  this  magnitude 
has  been  made  by  a  Secretary  of  State. 

This  indicates  the  enormous  impor- 
tance of  Africa — its  330  million  people, 
its  43  countries — to  the  future  of  the 
world,  its  peace,  its  progress  and  pros- 
perity. 

It  also  indicates  the  high  priority  that 
this  administration  places  on  develop- 
ment of  effective  programs  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  nations  of  Africa. 


When  the  Secretary  returns,  he  will  be 
making  a  report  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
National  Security  Council  and  we  will  be 
developing  African  policy  based  on  his 
findings. 

But  right  now  we  wish  him  and  Mrs. 
Rogers  and  all  the  members  of  their  par- 
ties the  very  best  as  they  go  on  this  historic 
and  very  important  journey. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:42  a.m.  in  the 
Diplomatic  Reception  Room  at  the  White 
House.  Secretary  Rogers'  response  is  printed  in 
the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments (vol.  6,  p.  146). 

Secretary  Rogers  visited  10  African  nations 
before  returning  to  the  United  States  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1970.  On  March  26,  1970,  he  sub- 
mitted a  policy  statement  on  Africa  to  the 
President  for  approval.  The  text  of  the  state- 
ment is  printed  in  the  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin (vol.  62,  p.  513). 
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36     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reorganization 
Plan  I  of  1970  To  Establish  an  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Policy.     February  9,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

We  live  in  a  time  when  the  technology 
of  telecommunications  is  undergoing  rapid 
change  which  will  dramatically  affect  the 
whole  of  our  society.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  bet- 
ter equipped  to  deal  with  the  issues  which 
arise  from  telecommunications  growth.  As 
the  largest  single  user  of  the  nation's  tele- 
communications facilities,  the  Federal 
Government  must  also  manage  its  internal 
communications  operations  in  the  most 
effective  manner  possible. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  transmitting 
to  the  Congress  Reorganization  Plan  No.  i 
of  1970,  prepared  in  accordance  with 
chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

That  plan  would  establish  a  new  Office 
of  Telecommunications  Policy  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The 
new  unit  would  be  headed  by  a  Director 
and  a  Deputy  Director  who  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  existing 
office  held  by  the  Director  of  Telecom- 
munications Management  in  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  would  be 
abolished. 

In  addition  to  the  functions  which  are 
transferred  to  it  by  the  reorganization 
plan,  the  new  Office  would  perform  cer- 
tain other  duties  which  I  intend  to  assign 
to  it  by  Executive  order  as  soon  as  the 
reorganization  plan  takes  effect.  That  or- 
der would  delegate  to  the  new  Office  es- 
sentially those  functions  which  are  now 
assigned  to  the  Director  of  Telecommu- 


nications Management.  The  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Policy  would  be  as- 
sisted in  its  research  and  analysis  respon- 
sibilities by  the  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  Executive  Branch  including  an- 
other new  office,  located  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  new  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy  would  play  three  essential  roles: 

1.  It  would  serve  as  the  President's 
principal  adviser  on  telecommunications 
policy,  helping  to  formulate  government 
policies  concerning  a  wide  range  of  domes- 
tic and  international  telecommunications 
issues  and  helping  to  develop  plans  and 
programs  which  take  full  advantage  of 
the  nation's  technological  capabilities.  The 
speed  of  economic  and  technological  ad- 
vance in  our  time  means  that  new  ques- 
tions concerning  communications  are  con- 
stantly arising,  questions  on  which  the 
government  must  be  well  informed  and 
well  advised.  The  new  Office  will  enable 
the  President  and  all  government  officials 
to  share  more  fully  in  the  experience,  the 
insights,  and  the  forecasts  of  government 
and  non-government  experts. 

2.  The  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy  would  help  formulate  policies  and 
coordinate  operations  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's own  vast  communications  sys- 
tems. It  would,  for  example,  set  guidelines 
for  the  various  departments  and  agen- 
cies concerning  their  communications 
equipment  and  services.  It  would  regu- 
larly review  the  ability  of  government 
communications  systems  to  meet  the  se- 
curity needs  of  the  nation  and  to  perform 
effectively  in  time  of  emergency.  The  Of- 
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fice  would  direct  the  assignment  of  those 
portions  of  the  radio  spectrum  which  are 
reserved  for  government  use,  carry  out  re- 
sponsibilities conferred  on  the  President 
by  the  Communications  Satellite  Act,  ad- 
vise State  and  local  governments,  and 
provide  policy  direction  for  the  National 
Communications  System. 

3.  Finally,  the  new  Office  would  en- 
able the  executive  branch  to  speak  with  a 
clearer  voice  and  to  act  as  a  more  effective 
partner  in  discussions  of  communications 
policy  with  both  the  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
This  action  would  take  away  none  of  the 
prerogatives  or  functions  assigned  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  by 
the  Congress.  It  is  my  hope,  however,  that 
the  new  Office  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  would  cooperate 
in  achieving  certain  reforms  in  telecom- 
munications policy,  especially  in  their 
procedures  for  allocating  portions  of  the 
radio  spectrum  for  government  and  civil- 
ian use.  Our  current  procedures  must  be 
more  flexible  if  they  are  to  deal  adequately 
with  problems  such  as  the  worsening 
spectrum  shortage. 

Each  reorganization  included  in  the 
plan  which  accompanies  this  message  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  901(a) 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  In 
particular,  the  plan  is  responsive  to  sec- 
tion 901(a)(1),  "to  promote  the  better 
execution  of  the  laws,  the  more  effective 
management  of  the  executive  branch  and 
of  its  agencies  and  functions,  and  the  ex- 
peditious administration  of  the  public 
business;"  and  section  901  (a)  (3),  "to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  operations  of 
the  government  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable." 

The   reorganizations  provided   for  in 


this  plan  make  necessary  the  appointment 
and  compensation  of  new  officers,  as 
specified  in  sections  3(a)  and  3(b)  of  the 
plan.  The  rates  of  compensation  fixed  for 
these  officers  are  comparable  to  those 
fixed  for  other  officers  in  the  executive 
branch  who  have  similar  responsibilities. 

This  plan  should  result  in  the  more  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  government.  It  is 
not  practical,  however,  to  itemize  or  ag- 
gregate the  exact  expenditure  reductions 
which  will  result  from  this  action. 

The  public  interest  requires  that  gov- 
ernment policies  concerning  telecommu- 
nications be  formulated  with  as  much 
sophistication  and  vision  as  possible.  This 
reorganization  plan — and  the  executive 
order  which  would  follow  it — are  neces- 
sary instruments  if  the  government  is  to 
respond  adequately  to  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  presented  by  the  rapid  pace 
of  change  in  communications.  I  urge  that 
the  Congress  allow  this  plan  to  become 
effective  so  that  these  necessary  reforms 
can  be  accomplished. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
February  9,  1970 

note:  Reorganization  Plan  i  of  1970  became 
effective  on  April  20,  1970.  On  Septem- 
ber 4,  1970,  the  President  issued  Executive 
Order  11556,  Assigning  Telecommunications 
Functions. 

Also  on  February  9,  1970,  the  White  House 
released  the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
President's  message  by  Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  Press 
Secretary  to  the  President,  and  Clay  T.  White- 
head, Staff  Assistant.  Mr.  Whitehead  became 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy  on  September  22,  1970. 

An  announcement,  on  January  23,  1970,  of 
administration  recommendations  of  regulatory 
policies  on  the  use  of  communications  satel- 
lites for  domestic  teleconmiunications  services 
is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  66).  On  the  same 
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day,  the  White  House  released  the  text  of  a 
memorandum  from  Peter  Flanigan,  Assistant 
to  the  President,  to  Dean  Burch,  Chairman  of 
the     Federal     Communications     Commission, 


which  outlined  the  recommendations;  and  the 
transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  domestic  satel- 
lite communications  by  Mr.  Flanigan  and 
Mr.  Whitehead. 


37     Remarks  on  Transmitting  a  Special  Message  to  the 

Congress  on  Environmental  Quality.     February  lo,  1970 


I  HAVE  SENT  to  the  Congress  today  a 
sweeping  set  of  proposals  to  clean  up  our 
Nation's  air  and  water  and  to  make  our 
land  more  livable. 

This  is  the  most  far-reaching  and  com- 
prehensive message  on  conservation  and 
restoration  of  our  natural  resources  ever 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  a  President 
of  the  United  States. 

We  are  taking  these  actions  not  in  some 
distant  future  but  now,  because  we  know 
that  it  is  now  or  never. 

We  are  launching  this  campaign  not  on 
a  piecemeal  basis  but  nationwide,  with 
nationwide  standards  and  a  comprehen- 
sive plan. 

I  am  urging  the  Congress  to  pass  23  spe- 
cific proposals,  and  I  am  moving  on  14 
more  measures  by  administrative  action. 

Now,  here  are  some  of  the  highlights : 

First,  to  clean  up  our  Nation's  waters, 
I  am  proposing  a  5-year,  $10  billion  Clean 
Waters  Act  to  provide  the  municipal 
treatment  plants  needed  to  meet  our  water 
quality  standards  nationwide;  and  I  am 
proposing  a  comprehensive  enforcement 
plan  with  strong  new  legal  weapons  to  in- 
sure that  no  city  and  no  industry  is  al- 
lowed to  continue  polluting  lakes  and 
rivers. 

To  clean  up  the  Nation's  airs,  these  are 
some  of  the  things  I  have  proposed:  To- 
day we  are  publishing  new  and  more 
rigorous   standards   to   lunit   the   pollu- 


tion that  can  be  caused  by  tomorrow's 
automobiles. 

I  have  ordered  the  start  of  research  on 
new  types  of  pollution-free  automobiles  in 
cooperation  with  private  enterprises. 

The  words  of  the  automotive  pioneer, 
Charles  Kettering,  who  invented  the  self- 
starter,  should  be  of  special  inspiration 
to  the  automotive  industry  and  to  all  of  us. 
"We  should  all  be  concerned  about  the 
future,"  he  said,  "because  we  will  have  to 
spend  the  rest  of  our  lives  there."  The 
lives  we  spend  there  in  the  future,  mo- 
torist and  pedestrian,  are  going  to  be 
pollution-free. 

To  cope  with  air  pollution  by  incinera- 
tors and  industries,  I  propose  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  establish  nationwide  air 
quality  standards  and  that  strict  new  en- 
forcement power  be  provided. 

To  clean  up  the  land,  I  have  proposed 
extension  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
but  with  new  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment of  materials  for  packaging  that  can 
be  broken  down  and  disposed  of  more 
easily. 

And  to  make  our  land  more  usable  to 
more  people,  I  have  ordered  an  inven- 
tory of  all  Federal  land. 

The  Federal  Government  owns  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  in  and  near  metro- 
politan areas  that  it  no  longer  needs. 
Under  my  proposals,  this  land  will  either 
be  turned  to  recreational  use  or  sold  to 
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finance  creation  of  new  recreational 
areas. 

The  task  of  cleaning  up  our  environ- 
ment calls  for  a  total  effort  by  ourselves 
and  by  our  next  generation.  We  shall  be 
reaching  out,  therefore,  in  an  effort  to  en- 
list millions  of  helping  hands,  millions  of 
willing  spirits,  millions  of  volunteer  citi- 
zens who  will  put  to  themselves  the  simple 
question :  What  can  I  do? 

With  vigorous  Federal  leadership,  with 
active  enlistment  of  governments  at  every 
level,  with  the  aid  of  industry  and  private 
groups,  and,  above  all,  with  the  deter- 
mined participation  by  individual  citizens 
in  every  State  and  in  every  community, 
we  at  last  will  succeed  in  restoring  the  kind 
of  environment  we  deserve. 


My  administration's  aim  here,  as  in  all 
that  we  do,  is  reform,  restoration,  and 
renewal.  For  generations  in  this  country 
we  have  sung  and  loved  the  song  "Amer- 
ica the  Beautiful."  The  beauty  of  this 
land  lifts  up  our  spirits.  It  provides  an  in- 
spiration for  the  American  ideals  of  liberty 
and  opportunity. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  we  need  to  feel 
that  inspiration,  we  need  to  see  those  ideals 
clearly.  And  that  is  why  the  restoration  of 
America,  the  beautiful,  is  so  important. 
We  shall  take  pride  in  our  surroundings 
and  pass  on  to  coming  generations  a  place 
of  beauty. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  1 1 :  40  a.m.  in 
his  office  at  the  White  House.  His  remarks 
were  recorded  for  later  radio  and  television 
broadcast. 


38     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Environmental 
Quality.     February  lo,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Like  those  in  the  last  century  who  tilled 
a  plot  of  land  to  exhaustion  and  then 
moved  on  to  another,  we  in  this  century 
have  too  casually  and  too  long  abused  our 
natural  environment.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  can  wait  no  longer  to  repair  the 
damage  already  done,  and  to  establish  new 
criteria  to  guide  us  in  the  future. 

The  fight  against  pollution,  however,  is 
not  a  search  for  villains.  For  the  most  part, 
the  damage  done  to  our  environment  has 
not  been  the  work  of  evil  men,  nor  has 
it  been  the  inevitable  by-product  either 
of  advancing  technology  or  of  growing 
population.  It  results  not  so  much  from 
choices  made,  as  from  choices  neglected; 
not  from  malign  intention,  but  from  fail- 
ure to  take  into  account  the  full  conse- 
quences of  our  actions. 


Quite  inadvertently,  by  ignoring  envi- 
ronmental costs  we  have  given  an  eco- 
nomic advantage  to  the  careless  polluter 
over  his  more  conscientious  rival.  While 
adopting  laws  prohibiting  injury  to  person 
or  property,  we  have  freely  allowed  in- 
jury to  our  shared  surroundings.  Condi- 
tioned by  an  expanding  frontier,  we  came 
only  late  to  a  recognition  of  how  precious 
and  how  vulnerable  our  resources  of  land, 
water  and  air  really  are. 

The  tasks  that  need  doing  require 
money,  resolve  and  ingenuity — and  they 
are  too  big  to  be  done  by  government 
alone.  They  call  for  fundamentally  new 
philosophies  of  land,  air  and  water  use, 
for  stricter  regulation,  for  expanded  gov- 
ernment action,  for  greater  citizen  in- 
volvement, and  for  new  programs  to 
ensure   that   government,   industry   and 
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individuals  all  are  called  on  to  do  their 
share  of  the  job  and  to  pay  their  share  of 
the  cost. 

Because  the  many  aspects  of  environ- 
mental quality  are  closely  interwoven,  to 
consider  each  in  isolation  would  be  un- 
wise. Therefore,  I  am  today  outlining  a 
comprehensive,  37-point  program,  em- 
bracing 23  major  legislative  proposals  and 
14  new  measures  being  taken  by  adminis- 
trative action  or  Executive  Order  in  five 
major  categories: 

— Water  pollution  control. 

— Air  pollution  control. 

— Solid  waste  management. 

— Parklands  and  public  recreation. 

— Organizing  for  action. 

As  we  deepen  our  understanding  of 
complex  ecological  processes,  as  we  im- 
prove our  technologies  and  institutions 
and  learn  from  experience,  much  more 
will  be  possible.  But  these  37  measures 
represent  actions  we  can  take  now^  and 
that  can  move  us  dramatically  forward 
toward  what  has  become  an  urgent  com- 
mon goal  of  all  Americans :  the  rescue  of 
our  natural  habitat  as  a  place  both  hab- 
itable and  hospitable  to  man. 

Water  Pollution 

Water  pollution  has  three  principal 
sources:  municipal,  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural wastes.  All  three  must  eventually 
be  controlled  if  we  are  to  restore  the  purity 
of  our  lakes  and  rivers. 

Of  these  three,  the  most  troublesome  to 
control  are  those  from  agricultural 
sources:  animal  wastes,  eroded  soil,  fer- 
tilizers and  pesticides.  Some  of  these  are 
nature's  own  pollutions.  The  Missouri 
River  was  known  as  "Big  Muddy"  long 
before  towns  and  industries  were  built  on 
its  banks.  But  many  of  the  same  techniques 


of  pest  control,  livestock  feeding,  irriga- 
tion and  soil  fertilization  that  have  made 
American  agriculture  so  abundantly  pro- 
ductive have  also  caused  serious  water 
pollution. 

Effective  control  will  take  time,  and 
will  require  action  on  many  fronts :  modi- 
fied agricultural  practices,  greater  care  in 
the  disposal  of  animal  wastes,  better  soil 
conservation  methods,  new  kinds  of  fer- 
tilizers, new  chemical  pesticides  and  more 
widespread  use  of  natural  pest  control 
techniques.  A  number  of  such  actions  are 
already  underway.  We  have  taken  action 
to  phase  out  the  use  of  DDT  and  other 
hard  pesticides.  We  have  begun  to  place 
controls  on  wastes  from  concentrated  ani- 
mal feed-lots.  We  need  programs  of  in- 
tensified research,  both  public  and 
private,  to  develop  new  methods  of  reduc- 
ing agricultural  pollution  while  maintain- 
ing productivity.  I  have  asked  The 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
press  forward  in  this  area.  Meanwhile, 
however,  we  have  the  technology  and  the 
resources  to  proceed  now  on  a  program 
of  swift  clean-up  of  pollution  from  the 
most  acutely  damaging  sources:  munici- 
pal and  industrial  waste. 

MUNICIPAL   WASTES 

As  long  as  we  have  the  means  to  do 
something  about  it,  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  municipal  pollution  of  our  waters 
should  be  allowed  to  persist  unchecked. 

In  the  four  years  since  the  Clean  Waters 
Restoration  Act  of  1966  was  passed,  we 
have  failed  to  keep  our  promises  to  our- 
selves: Federal  appropriations  for  con- 
structing municipal  treatment  plants  have 
totaled  only  about  one-third  of  authoriza- 
tions. Municipalities  themselves  have 
faced    increasing    difficulty    in    selling 
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bonds  to  finance  their  share  of  the  con- 
struction costs.  Given  the  saturated  con- 
dition of  today's  municipal  bond  markets, 
if  a  clean-up  program  is  to  work  it  has  to 
provide  the  means  by  which  municipalities 
can  finance  their  share  of  the  cost  even 
as  we  increase  Federal  expenditures. 

The  best  current  estimate  is  that  it  will 
take  a  total  capital  investment  of  about 
$10  billion  over  a  five-year  period  to  pro- 
vide the  municipal  waste  treatment  plants 
and  interceptor  lines  needed  to  meet  our 
national  water  quality  standards.  This 
figure  is  based  on  a  recently-completed 
nationwide  survey  of  the  deficiencies  of 
present  facilities,  plus  projections  of  ad- 
ditional needs  that  will  have  developed 
by  then — to  accommodate  the  normal  an- 
nual increase  in  the  volume  of  wastes, 
and  to  replace  equipment  that  can  be 
expected  to  wear  out  or  become  obsolete 
in  the  interim. 

This  will  provide  every  community  that 
needs  it  with  secondary  waste  treatment, 
and  also  special,  additional  treatment  in 
areas  of  special  need,  including  communi- 
ties on  the  Great  Lakes.  We  have  the  in- 
dustrial capacity  to  do  the  job  in  five 
years  if  we  begin  now. 

To  meet  this  construction  schedule,  I 
propose  a  two-part  program  of  Federal 
assistance : 
— I  propose  a  Clean  Waters  Act  with 
$4  billion  to  be  authorized  immedi- 
ately, for  Fiscal  igyi,  to  cover  the  full 
Federal  share  of  the  total  $10  billion 
cost  on  a  matching  fund  basis.  This 
would  be  allocated  at  a  rate  of  $1 
billion  a  year  for  the  next  four  years, 
with  a  reassessment  in  igy^  of  needs 
for  igys  and  subsequent  years. 
By  thus  assuring  communities  of  full 
Federal  support,  we  can  enable  planning 


to  begin  now  for  all  needed  facilities  and 
construction  to  proceed  at  an  accelerated 
rate. 

— I  propose  creation  of  a  new  Environ- 
mental Financing  Authority,  to  en- 
sure that  every  municipality  in  the 
country  has  an  opportunity  to  sell  its 
waste  treatment  plant  construction 
bonds. 
The  condition  of  the  municipal  bond 
market  is  such  that,  in  1969,  509  issues 
totaling  $2.9  billion  proved  unsalable.  If 
a  municipality  cannot  sell  waste  treatment 
plant  construction  bonds,  EFA  will  buy 
them  and  will  sell  its  own  bonds  on  the 
taxable  market.  Thus,  construction  of  pol- 
lution control  facilities  will  depend  not  on 
a  community's  credit  rating,  but  on  its 
waste  disposal  needs. 

Providing  money  is  important,  but 
equally  important  is  where  and  how  the 
money  is  spent.  A  river  cannot  be  polluted 
on  its  left  bank  and  clean  on  its  right.  In 
a  given  waterway,  abating  some  of  the 
pollution  is  often  little  better  than  doing 
nothing  at  all,  and  money  spent  on  such 
partial  efforts  is  often  largely  wasted. 
Present  grant  allocation  formulas — those 
in  the  1966  Act — have  prevented  the 
spending  of  funds  where  they  could  pro- 
duce the  greatest  results  in  terms  of  clean 
water.  Too  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  seeing  that  investments  in  specific  waste 
treatment  plants  have  been  matched  by 
other  municipalities  and  industries  on  the 
same  waterway.  Many  plants  have  been 
poorly  designed  and  inefficiently  operated. 
Some  municipalities  have  offered  free 
treatment  to  local  industries,  then  not 
treated  their  wastes  sufficiently  to  prevent 
pollution. 

To  ensure  that  the  new  funds  are  well 
invested,  five  major  reforms  are  needed. 
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One  requires  legislation:   the  other  four 

will  be  achieved  by  administrative  action. 
— I  propose  that  the  present,  rigid  al- 
location formula  he  revised,  so  that 
special  emphasis  can  he  given  to  areas 
where  facilities  are  most  needed  and 
where  the  greatest  improvements  in 
water  quality  will  result. 
Under  existing  authority,  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  will  institute  four  major 

reforms : 

— Federally  assisted  treatment  plants 
will  be  required  to  meet  prescribed 
design,  operation  and  maintenance 
standards,  and  to  be  operated  only  by 
State-certified  operators, 
— Municipalities  receiving  Federal  as- 
sistance in  constructing  plants  will  be 
required  to  impose  reasonable  users' 
fees  on  industrial  users  sufficient  to 
meet  the  costs  of  treating  industrial 
wastes, 
— Development  of  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans  will  be  required  at  an 
early  date,  to  ensure  that  Federally 
assisted  treatment  plants  will  in  fact 
contribute  to  effective  clean-up  of 
entire  river  basin  systems.  Collection 
of  existing  data  on  pollution  sources 
and  development  of  effluent  inven- 
tories will  permit  systems  approaches 
to  pollution  control, 
— Wherever  feasible,  communities  will 
he  strongly  encouraged  to  cooperate 
in  the  construction  of  large  regional 
treatment  facilities,  which  provide 
economies  of  scale  and  give  more 
efficient  and  more  thorough  waste 
treatment, 

INDUSTRIAL   POLLUTION 

Some  industries  discharge  their  wastes 
into  municipal  systems;  others  discharge 


them  directly  into  lakes  and  rivers.  Obvi- 
ously, unless  we  curb  industrial  as  well  as 
municipal  pollution  our  waters  will  never 
be  clean. 

Industry  itself  has  recognized  the  prob- 
lem, and  many  industrial  firms  are  mak- 
ing vigorous  efforts  to  control  their  water- 
borne  wastes.  But  strict  standards  and 
strict  enforcement  are  nevertheless  neces- 
sary— not  only  to  ensure  compliance,  but 
also  in  fairness  to  those  who  have  volun- 
tarily assumed  the  often  costly  burden 
while  their  competitors  have  not.  Good 
neighbors  should  not  be  placed  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  because  of  their 
good  neighborliness. 

Under  existing  law,  standards  for  water 
pollution  control  often  are  established  in 
only  the  most  general  and  insufficient 
terms:  for  example,  by  requiring  all  af- 
fected industries  to  install  secondary  treat- 
ment facilities.  This  approach  takes  little 
account  of  such  crucial  variables  as  the 
volume  and  toxicity  of  the  wastes  actually 
being  discharged,  or  the  capacity  of  a  par- 
ticular body  of  water  to  absorb  wastes 
without  becoming  polluted.  Even  more 
important,  it  provides  a  poor  basis  for  en- 
forcement: with  no  effluent  standard  by 
which  to  measure,  it  is  difficult  to  prove 
in  court  that  standards  are  being  violated. 

The  present  fragmenting  of  jurisdic- 
tions also  has  hindered  comprehensive  ef- 
forts. At  present.  Federal  jurisdiction  gen- 
erally extends  only  to  interstate  waters. 
One  result  has  been  that  as  stricter  State- 
Federal  standards  have  been  imposed,  pol- 
lution has  actually  increased  in  some  other 
waters — in  underground  aquifers  and  the 
oceans.  As  controls  over  interstate  waters 
are  tightened,  polluting  industries  will  be 
increasingly  tempted  to  locate  on  intra- 
state lakes  and  rivers — ^with  a  conse- 
quently increased  threat  to  those  water- 
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ways — unless  they  too  are  brought  under 
the  same  strictures. 

I  propose  that  we  take  an  entirely  new 
approach:  one  which  concerts  Federal, 
State  and  private  efforts,  which  provides 
for  effective  nationwide  enforcement,  and 
which  rests  on  a  simple  but  profoundly 
significant  principle:  that  the  nation's 
waterways  belong  to  us  all,  and  that 
neither  a  municipality  nor  an  industry 
should  be  allowed  to  discharge  wastes  into 
those  waterways  beyond  their  capacity  to 
absorb  the  wastes  without  becoming 
polluted. 

Specifically,  I  propose  a  seven-point 
program  of  measures  we  should  adopt 
now  to  enforce  control  of  water  pollution 
from  industrial  and  municipal  wastes,  and 
to  give  the  states  more  effective  backing 
in  their  own  efforts. 

— I  propose  that  State-Federal  water 
quality  standards  he  amended  to  im- 
pose precise  effluent  requirements  on 
all  industrial  and  municipal  sources. 
These  should  be  imposed  on  an  ex- 
peditious timetable,  with  the  limit 
for  each  based  on  a  fair  allocation  of 
the  total  capacity  of  the  waterway  to 
absorb  the  user's  particular  kind  of 
waste  without  becoming  polluted, 
— /  propose  that  violation  of  established 
effluent  requirements  be  considered 
sufficient  cause  for  court  action, 
— /  propose  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  be  allowed  to  proceed  more 
swiftly  in  his  enforcement  actions, 
and  that  he  be  given  new  legal  weap- 
ons including  subpoena  and  discovery 
power, 
— I  propose  that  failure  to  meet  estab- 
lished water  quality  standards  or  im- 
plementation schedules  be  made  sub- 
ject to  court-imposed  fines  of  up  to 
$10,000  per  day. 


— I  propose  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  be  authorized  to  seek  imme- 
diate injunctive  relief  in  emergency 
situations  in  which  severe  water  pol- 
lution constitutes  an  imminent  dan- 
ger to  health,  or  threatens  irreversible 
damage  to  water  quality, 

— I  propose  that  the  Federal  pollution- 
control  program  be  extended  to  in- 
clude all  navigable  waters,  both  in- 
ter- and  intrastate,  all  interstate 
ground  waters,  the  United  States' 
portion  of  boundary  waters,  and  wa- 
ters of  the  Contiguous  Zone, 

— I  propose  that  Federal  operating 
grants  to  State  pollution  control  en- 
forcement agencies  be  tripled  over  the 
next  five  years — from  $10  million 
now  to  $30  million  in  fiscal  year 
igyS — to  assist  them  in  meeting  the 
new  responsibilities  that  stricter  and 
expanded  enforcement  will  place 
upon  them. 

Air  Pollution  Control 

Air  is  our  most  vital  resource,  and  its 
pollution  is  our  most  serious  environ- 
mental problem.  Existing  technology  for 
the  control  of  air  pollution  is  less  ad- 
vanced than  that  for  controlling  water 
pollution,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  we  can 
do  within  the  limits  of  existing  technol- 
ogy— and  more  we  can  do  to  spur  tech- 
nological advance. 

Most  air  pollution  is  produced  by  the 
burning  of  fuels.  About  half  is  produced 
by  motor  vehicles. 

MOTOR   VEHICLES 

The  Federal  Government  began  regu- 
lating automobile  emissions  of  carbon 
monoxide   and    hydrocarbons   with    the 
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1968  model  year.  Standards  for  1970 
model  cars  have  been  made  significantly 
tighter.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  emis- 
sions from  new  buses  and  heavy-duty 
trucks  have  also  been  brought  under  Fed- 
eral regulation. 

In  future  years,  emission  levels  can  and 
must  be  brought  much  lower. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  is  today  publishing  a  notice  of 
new,  considerably  more  stringent  motor 
vehicle  emission  standards  he  intends  to 
issue  for  igy^  and  igy^  models — includ- 
ing control  of  nitrogen  oxides  by  igy^ 
and  of  particulate  emissions  by  igy^. 

These  new  standards  represent  our  best 
present  estimate  of  the  lowest  emission 
levels  attainable  by  those  years. 

Effective  control  requires  new  legisla- 
tion to  correct  two  key  deficiencies  in  the 
present  law: 

a)  Testing  procedures.  Under  present 
law,  only  manufacturers'  prototype  vehi- 
cles are  tested  for  compliance  with  emis- 
sion standards,  and  even  this  is  voluntary 
rather  than  mandatory. 

/  propose  legislation  requiring  that  rep- 
resentative samples  of  actual  production 
vehicles  be  tested  throughout  the  model 
year, 

b)  Fuel  composition  and  additives. 
What  goes  into  a  car's  fuel  has  a  major 
effect  on  what  comes  out  of  its  exhaust, 
and  also  on  what  kinds  of  pollution- 
control  devices  can  effectively  be  em- 
ployed. Federal  standards  for  what  comes 
out  of  a  car's  engine  should  be  accom- 
panied by  standards  for  what  goes  into  it. 

/  propose  legislation  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare to  regulate  fuel  composition  and 
additives. 

With  these  changes,  we  can  drastically 
reduce  pollution  from  motor  vehicles  in 


the  years  just  ahead.  But  in  making  and 
keeping  our  peace  with  nature,  to  plan 
only  one  year  ahead  or  even  five  is  hardly 
to  plan  at  all.  Our  responsibility  now  is 
also  to  look  beyond  the  Seventies,  and  the 
prospects  then  are  uncertain.  Based  on 
present  trends,  it  is  quite  possible  that  by 
1 980  the  increase  in  the  sheer  number  of 
cars  in  densely  populated  areas  will  be- 
gin outrunning  the  technological  limits  of 
our  capacity  to  reduce  pollution  from  the 
internal  combustion  engine.  I  hope  this 
will  not  happen.  I  hope  the  automobile 
industry's  present  determined  effort  to 
make  the  internal  combustion  engine  suf- 
ficiently pollution-free  succeeds.  But  if  it 
does  not,  then  unless  motor  vehicles  with 
an  alternative,  low-pollution  power  source 
are  available,  vehicle-caused  pollution  will 
once  again  begin  an  inexorable  increase. 
Therefore,  prudence  dictates  that  we 
move  now  to  ensure  that  such  a  vehicle 
will  be  available  if  needed. 

I  am  inaugurating  a  program  to  mar- 
shal both  government  and  private  research 
with  the  goal  of  producing  an  uncon- 
ventionally powered,  virtually  pollution- 
free  automobile  within  five  years. 

— I  have  ordered  the  start  of  an  ex- 
tensive Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment   program    in    unconventional 
vehicles,  to  be  conducted  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality, 
— As  an  incentive  to  private  developers, 
I  have  ordered  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  undertake  the  pur- 
chase of  privately  produced  uncon- 
ventional  vehicles  for   testing   and 
evaluation, 
A  proposal  currently  before  the  Con- 
gress would  provide  a  further  incentive  to 
private    developers   by    authorizing    the 
Federal   government  to   offer  premium 
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prices  for  purchasing  low-pollution  cars 
for  its  own  use.  This  could  be  a  highly 
productive  program  once  such  auto- 
mobiles are  approaching  development,  al- 
though current  estimates  are  that,  initially, 
prices  offered  would  have  to  be  up  to 
200%  of  the  cost  of  equivalent  conven- 
tional vehicles  rather  than  the  125%  con- 
templated in  the  proposed  legislation.  The 
immediate  task,  however,  is  to  see  that  an 
intensified  program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment begins  at  once. 

One  encouraging  aspect  of  the  effort 
to  curb  motor  vehicle  pollution  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  industry  itself  is  taking  the 
initiative.  For  example,  the  nation's 
principal  automobile  manufacturers  are 
not  only  developing  devices  now  to  meet 
present  and  future  Federal  emission  stand- 
ards, but  are  also,  on  their  own  initiative, 
preparing  to  put  on  the  market  by  1972 
automobiles  which  will  not  require  and, 
indeed,  must  not  use  leaded  gasoline. 
Such  cars  will  not  only  discharge  no  lead 
into  the  atmosphere,  but  will  also  be 
equipped  with  still  more  effective  devices 
for  controlling  emissions — devices  made 
possible  by  the  use  of  lead-free  gasoline. 

This  is  a  great  forward  step  taken  by 
the  manufacturers  before  any  Federal 
regulation  of  lead  additives  or  emissions 
has  been  imposed.  I  am  confident  that  the 
petroleum  industry  will  see  to  it  that  suit- 
able non-leaded  gasoline  is  made  widely 
available  for  these  new  cars  when  they 
come  on  the  market. 

STATIONARY-SOURCE   POLLUTION 

Industries,  power  plants,  furnaces,  in- 
cinerators— these  and  other  so-called 
"stationary  sources"  add  enormously  to 
the  pollution  of  the  air.  In  highly  indus- 


trialized areas,  such  pollution  can  quite 
literally  make  breathing  hazardous  to 
health,  and  can  cause  unforeseen  atmos- 
pheric and  meteorological  problems  as 
well. 

Increasingly,  industry  itself  has  been 
adopting  ambitious  pollution-control  pro- 
grams, and  state  and  local  authorities  have 
been  setting  and  enforcing  stricter  anti- 
pollution standards.  But  they  have  not 
gone  far  enough  or  fast  enough,  nor,  to  be 
realistic  about  it,  will  they  be  able  to  with- 
out the  strongest  possible  Federal  backing. 
Without  effective  government  standards, 
industrial  firms  that  spend  the  necessary 
money  for  pollution  control  may  find 
themselves  at  a  serious  economic  disad- 
vantage as  against  their  less  conscientious 
competitors.  And  without  effective  Fed- 
eral standards,  states  and  communities 
that  require  such  controls  find  themselves 
at  a  similar  disadvantage  in  attracting  in- 
dustry, against  more  permissive  rivals.  Air 
is  no  respecter  of  political  boundaries:  a 
community  that  sets  and  enforces  strict 
standards  may  still  find  its  air  polluted 
from  sources  in  another  community  or 
another  state. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1967,  the 
Federal  government  is  establishing  air 
quality  control  regions  around  the  nation's 
major  industrial  and  metropolitan  areas. 
Within  these  regions,  states  are  setting  air 
quality  standards — permissible  levels  of 
pollutants  in  the  air — and  developing 
plans  for  pollution  abatement  to  achieve 
those  air  quality  standards.  All  state  air 
quality  standards  and  implementation 
plans  require  Federal  approval. 

This  program  has  been  the  first  major 
Federal  effort  to  control  air  pollution.  It 
has  been  a  useful  beginning.  But  we  have 
learned  in  the  past  two  years  that  it  has 
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shortcomings.  Federal  designation  of  air 
quality  control  regions,  while  necessary  in 
areas  where  emissions  from  one  state  are 
polluting  the  air  in  another,  has  been  a 
time-consuming  process.  Adjoining  states 
within  the  same  region  often  have  pro- 
posed inconsistent  air  quality  standards, 
causing  further  delays  for  compromise  and 
revision.  There  are  no  provisions  for  con- 
trolling pollution  outside  of  established  air 
quality  control  regions.  This  means  that 
even  with  the  designation  of  hundreds  of 
such  regions,  some  areas  of  the  country 
with  serious  air  pollution  problems  would 
remain  outside  of  the  program.  This  is 
unfair  not  only  to  the  public  but  to  many 
industries  as  well,  since  those  within  re- 
gions with  strict  requirements  could  be 
unfairly  disadvantaged  with  respect  to 
competitors  that  are  not  within  regions. 
Finally,  insufficient  Federal  enforcement 
powers  have  circumscribed  the  Federal 
government's  ability  to  support  the  states 
in  establishing  and  enforcing  effective 
abatement  programs. 

It  is  time  to  build  on  what  we  have 
learned,  and  to  begin  a  more  ambitious 
national  effort.  I  recommend  that  the 
Glean  Air  Act  be  revised  to  expand  the 
scope  of  strict  pollution  abatement,  to 
simplify  the  task  of  industry  in  pollution 
abatement  through  more  nearly  uniform 
standards,  and  to  provide  special  con- 
trols against  particularly  dangerous 
pollutants. 

— I  propose  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment establish  nationwide  air  quality 
standards,  with  the  States  to  prepare 
within  one  year  abatement  plans  for 
meeting  those  standards. 
This  will  provide  a  minimum  standard 
for  air  quality  for  all  areas  of  the  nation, 
while  permitting  States  to  set  more  strin- 


gent standards  for  any  or  all  sections 
within  the  state.  National  air  quality 
standards  will  relieve  the  States  of  the 
lengthy  process  of  standard-setting  under 
Federal  supervision,  and  allow  them  to 
concentrate  on  the  immediate  business  of 
developing  and  implementing  abatement 
plans. 

These  abatement  plans  would  cover 
areas  both  inside  and  outside  of  Federally 
designated  air  quality  control  regions,  and 
could  be  designed  to  achieve  any  higher 
levels  of  air  quality  which  the  States  might 
choose  to  establish.  They  would  include 
emission  standards  for  stationary  sources 
of  air  pollution. 

— I  propose  that  designation  of  inter- 
state air  quality  control  regions  con- 
tinue at  an  accelerated  rate,  to  pro- 
vide  a  framework  for   establishing 
compatible  abatement  plans  in  inter- 
state areas. 
— I  propose  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment   establish    national    emissions 
standards  for  facilities  that  emit  pol- 
lutants    extremely     hazardous     to 
health,  and  for  selected  classes  of  new 
facilities  which  could  be  major  con- 
tributors to  air  pollution. 
In  the  first  instance,  national  standards 
are  needed  to  guarantee  the  earliest  pos- 
sible elimination  of  certain  air  pollutants 
which  are  clear  health  hazards  even  in 
minute  quantities.  In  the  second  instance, 
national  standards  will  ensure  that  ad- 
vanced abatement  technology  is  used  in 
constructing  the  new  facilities,  and  that 
levels  of  air  quality  are  maintained  in  the 
face  of  industrial  expansion.  Before  any 
emissions  standards  were  established,  pub- 
lic hearings  would  be  required  involving 
all  interested  parties.  The  States  would  be 
responsible  for  enforcing  these  standards 
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in  conjunction  with  their  own  programs. 

— I  propose  that  Federal  authority  to 
seek  court  action  be  extended  to  in- 
clude both  inter-  and  intrastate  air 
pollution  situations  in  which^  because 
of  local  non-enforcement,  air  quality 
is  below  national  standards,  or  in 
which  emissions  standards  or  imple- 
mentation timetables  are  being 
violated. 

— I  propose  that  failure  to  meet  estab- 
lished air  quality  standards  or  im- 
plementation schedules  be  made  sub- 
ject to  court-imposed  fines  of  up  to 
$10,000  per  day. 

Solid  Waste  Management 

"Solid  wastes"  are  the  discarded  left- 
overs of  our  advanced  consumer  society. 
Increasing  in  volume,  they  litter  the  land- 
scape and  strain  the  facilities  of  municipal 
governments. 

New  packaging  methods,  using  mate- 
rials which  do  not  degrade  and  cannot 
easily  be  burned,  create  difficult  new  dis- 
posal problems.  Though  many  wastes  are 
potentially  re-usable,  we  often  discard 
today  what  a  generation  ago  we  saved. 
Most  bottles,  for  example,  now  are  "non- 
returnable."  We  re-process  used  paper 
less  than  we  used  to,  not  only  adding  to 
the  burden  on  municipal  sanitation  serv- 
ices but  also  making  wasteful  use  of  scarce 
timberlands.  Often  the  least  expensive  way 
to  dispose  of  an  old  automobile  is  to 
abandon  it — and  millions  of  people  do 
precisely  that,  creating  eyesores  for  mil- 
lions of  others. 

One  way  to  meet  the  problem  of  solid 
wastes  is  simply  to  surrender  to  it :  to  con- 
tinue pouring  more  and  more  public 
money  into  collection  and  disposal  of 
whatever  happens  to  be  privately  pro- 


duced and  discarded.  This  is  the  old  way; 
it  amounts  to  a  public  subsidy  of  waste 
pollution.  If  we  are  ever  truly  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  problem,  our  goal  must  be 
broader:  to  reduce  the  volume  of  wastes 
and  the  difficulty  of  their  disposal,  and  to 
encourage  their  constructive  re-use 
instead. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  need  incentives, 
regulations  and  research  directed  espe- 
cially at  two  major  goals:  a)  making 
products  more  easily  disposable — espe- 
cially containers,  which  are  designed  for 
disposal;  and  b)  re-using  and  recycling  a 
far  greater  proportion  of  waste  materials. 

As  we  look  toward  the  long-range 
future — to  1980,  2000  and  beyond — 
recycling  of  materials  will  become  in- 
creasingly necessary  not  only  for  waste 
disposal  but  also  to  conserve  resources. 
While  our  population  grows,  each  one  of 
us  keeps  using  more  of  the  earth's  re- 
sources. In  the  case  of  many  common 
minerals,  more  than  half  those  extracted 
from  the  earth  since  time  began  have  been 
extracted  since  1910. 

A  great  deal  of  our  space  research  has 
been  directed  toward  creating  self-sus- 
taining environments,  in  which  people  can 
live  for  long  periods  of  time  by  re-proc- 
essing, re-cycling  and  re-using  the  same 
materials.  We  need  to  apply  this  kind  of 
thinking  more  consciously  and  more 
broadly  to  our  patterns  of  use  and  disposal 
of  materials  here  on  earth. 

Many  currently  used  techniques  of  solid 
waste  disposal  remain  crudely  deficient. 
Research  and  development  programs 
under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of 
1965  have  added  significantly  to  our 
knowledge  of  more  efficient  techniques. 
The  Act  expires  this  year.  I  recommend  its 
extension,  and  I  have  already  moved  to 
broaden  its  programs. 
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/  have  ordered  a  re-direction  of  re- 
search under  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
to  place  greater  emphasis  on  techniques 
for  re-cycling  materials,  and  on  develop- 
ment and  use  of  packaging  and  other 
materials  which  zvill  degrade  after  use — 
that  is,  which  will  become  temporary 
rather  than  permanent  wastes. 

Few  of  America's  eyesores  are  so  un- 
sightly as  its  millions  of  junk  automobiles. 

Ordinarily,  when  a  car  is  retired  from 
use  it  goes  first  to  a  wrecker,  who  strips  it 
of  its  valuable  parts,  and  then  to  a  scrap 
processor,  who  reduces  the  remainder  to 
scrap  for  sale  to  steel  mills.  The  prices 
paid  by  wreckers  for  junk  cars  often  are 
less  than  the  cost  of  transporting  them  to 
the  wrecking  yard.  In  the  case  of  a  severely 
damaged  or  "cannibalized"  car,  instead  of 
paying  for  it  the  wrecker  may  even  charge 
towing  costs.  Thus  the  final  owner's  eco- 
nomic incentive  to  deliver  his  car  for  proc- 
essing is  slight,  non-existent  or  even 
negative. 

The  rate  of  abandonment  is  increasing. 
In  New  York  City,  2,500  cars  were  towed 
away  as  abandoned  on  the  streets  in  i960. 
In  1964,  25,000  were  towed  away  as 
abandoned;  in  1969,  more  than  50,000. 

The  way  to  provide  the  needed  incen- 
tive is  to  apply  to  the  automobile  the  prin- 
ciple that  its  price  should  include  not  only 
the  cost  of  producing  it,  but  also  the  cost 
of  disposing  of  it. 

/  have  asked  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  to  take  the  lead  in 
producing  a  recommendation  for  a  bounty 
payment  or  other  system  to  promote  the 
prompt  scrapping  of  all  junk  automobiles. 

The  particular  disposal  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  automobile  are  unique. 
However,  wherever  appropriate  we  should 
also  seek  to  establish  incentives  and  regu- 
lations to  encourage  the  re-use,  re-cycling 


or  easier  disposal  of  other  commonly  used 
goods. 

/  have  asked  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
work  with  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  the 
Environment,  and  with  appropriate  in- 
dustry and  consumer  representatives,  to- 
ward development  of  such  incentives 
and  regulations  for  submission  to  the 
Congress, 

Parks  and  Public  Recreation 

Increasing  population,  increasing  mo- 
bility, increasing  incomes  and  increasing 
leisure  will  all  combine  in  the  years  ahead 
to  rank  recreational  facilities  among  the 
most  vital  of  our  public  resources.  Yet 
land  suitable  for  such  facilities,  especially 
near  heavily  populated  areas,  is  being 
rapidly  swallowed  up. 

Plain  common  sense  argues  that  we 
give  greater  priority  to  acquiring  now  the 
lands  that  will  be  so  greatly  needed  in  a 
few  years.  Good  sense  also  argues  that  the 
Federal  Government  itself,  as  the  nation's 
largest  landholder,  should  address  itself 
more  imaginatively  to  the  question  of 
making  optimum  use  of  its  own  holdings 
in  a  recreation-hungry  era. 

— I  propose  full  funding  in  fiscal  iQyi 
of  the  $327  million  available  through 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  for  additional  park  and  recre- 
ational facilities,  with  increased  em- 
phasis on  locations  that  can  be  easily 
reached  by  the  people  in  crowded 
urban  areas, 
— /  propose  that  we  adopt  a  new 
philosophy  for  the  use  of  Federally- 
owned  lands,  treating  them  as  a  pre- 
cious resource — like  money  itself — 
which  should  be  made  to  serve  the 
highest  possible  public  good. 
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Acquiring  needed  recreation  areas  is  a 
real  estate  transaction.  One  third  of  all  the 
land  in  the  United  States — ^more  than 
750,000,000  acres — ^is  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Thousands  of  acres  in 
the  heart  of  metropolitan  areas  are  re- 
served for  only  minimal  use  by  Federal 
installations.  To  supplement  the  regularly- 
appropriated  funds  available,  nothing 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  to  meet 
new  real  estate  needs  through  use  of  pres- 
ently-owned real  estate,  whether  by  trans- 
fer, sale  or  conversion  to  a  better  use. 

Until  now,  the  uses  to  which  Federally- 
owned  properties  were  put  has  largely 
been  determined  by  who  got  them  first. 
As  a  result,  countless  properties  with 
enormous  potential  as  recreation  areas 
linger  on  in  the  hands  of  agencies  that 
could  just  as  well — or  better — locate  else- 
where. Bureaucratic  inertia  is  com- 
pounded by  a  quirk  of  present  accounting 
procedures,  which  has  the  effect  of  im- 
posing a  budgetary  penalty  on  an  agency 
that  gives  up  one  piece  of  property  and 
moves  to  another,  even  if  the  vacated 
property  is  sold  for  i  o  times  the  cost  of  the 
new. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  more  ra- 
tional use  of  our  enormous  wealth  of  real 
property,  giving  a  new  priority  to  our 
newly  urgent  concern  with  public  recrea- 
tion— and  to  make  more  imaginative  use 
of  properties  now  surplus  to  finance  acqui- 
sition of  properties  now  needed. 

— By  Executive  Order  [11508],  I  am  di- 
recting the  heads  of  all  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  institute  a  review  of  all 
Federally-owned  real  properties  that 
should  be  considered  for  other  uses. 
The  test  will  he  whether  a  particular 
property's  continued  present  use  or 


another  would  better  serve  the  pub- 
lic interest,  considering  both  the 
agency's  needs  and  the  property's  lo- 
cation. Special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  identifying  properties  that 
could  appropriately  be  converted  to 
parks  and  recreation  areas,  or  sold, 
so  that  proceeds  can  he  made  avail- 
able to  provide  additional  park  and 
recreation  lands, 
— I  am  establishing  a  Property  Review 
Board  to  review  the  GSA  reports  and 
recommend  to  me  what  properties 
should  he  converted  or  sold.  This 
Board  will  consist  of  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services, 
plus  others  that  I  may  designate, 
— I  propose  legislation  to  establish,  for 
the  first  time,  a  program  for  relocat- 
ing Federal  installations  that  occupy 
locations  that  could  better  he  used  for 
other  purposes. 
This  would  allow  a  part  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sales  of  surplus  properties  to  be 
used  for  relocating  such  installations,  thus 
making  more  land  available. 

— I  also  propose  accompanying  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund,  ensuring  that  its 
sources  of  income  would  be  main- 
tained and  possibly  increased  for  pur- 
chasing  additional  parkland. 
The  net  effect  would  be  to  increase  our 
capacity  to  add  new  park  and  recreational 
facilities,  by  enabling  us  for  the  first  time 
to  use  surplus  property  sales  in  a  coor- 
dinated three-way  program :  a)  by  direct 
conversion  from  other  uses;  b)   through 
sale  of  presently-owned  properties  and 
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purchase  of  others  with  the  proceeds;  and 
c)  by  sale  of  one  Federal  property,  and 
use  of  the  proceeds  to  finance  the  reloca- 
tion and  conversion  costs  of  making  an- 
other property  available  for  recreational 
use. 
— I  propose  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  be  given  authority  to  convey 
surplus  real  property  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  park  and  rec- 
reation purposes  at  a  public  benefit 
discount  ranging  up  to  100  percent, 
— I  propose  that  Federal  procedures  be 
revised  to  encourage  Federal  agencies 
to  make  efficient  use  of  real  property. 
This    revision    should    remove    the 
budgetary  penalty  now  imposed  on 
agencies  relinquishing  one  site  and 
moving  to  another. 
As  one  example  of  what  such  a  property 
review  can  make  possible,  a  sizable  stretch 
of  one  of  California's  finest  beaches  has 
long  been  closed  to  the  public  because  it 
was  part  of  Camp  Pendleton.  Last  month 
the   Defense   Department    arranged    to 
make  more  than  a  mile  of  that  beach 
available  to  the  State  of  California  for  use 
as  a  State  park.  The  remaining  beach  is 
sufficient  for  Camp  Pendleton's  needs; 
thus  the  released  stretch  represents  a  shift 
from  low-priority  to  high-priority  use.  By 
carefully    weighing    alternative    uses,    a 
priceless   recreational   resource   was   re- 
turned  to   the   people   for   recreational 
purposes. 

Another  vast  source  of  potential  park- 
lands  also  lies  untapped.  We  have  come  to 
realize  that  we  have  too  much  land  avail- 
able for  growing  crops  and  not  enough 
land  for  parks,  open  space  and  recreation. 
— /  propose  that  instead  of  simply  pay- 
ing each  year  to  keep  this  land  idle, 
we  help  local  governments  buy  se- 


lected parcels  of  it  to  provide  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  use  by  the  people 
of  towns  in  rural  areas.  This  program 
has  been  tried,  but  allowed  to  lapse; 
I  propose  that  we  revive  and  expand 
it, 
— I  propose  that  we  also  adopt  a  pro- 
gram of  long-term  contracts  with 
private  owners  of  idled  farmland, 
providing  for  its  reforestation  and 
public  use  for  such  pursuits  as  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  hiking  and  picnicking. 

Organizing  for  Action 

The  environmental  problems  we  face 
are  deep-rooted  and  widespread.  They 
can  be  solved  only  by  a  full  national  effort 
embracing  not  only  sound,  coordinated 
planning,  but  also  an  effective  follow- 
through  that  reaches  into  every  commu- 
nity in  the  land.  Improving  our  surround- 
ings is  necessarily  the  business  of  us  all. 

At  the  Federal  level,  we  have  begun 
the  process  of  organizing  for  this  effort. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
has  been  established.  This  Council  will  be 
the  keeper  of  our  environmental  con- 
science, and  a  goad  to  our  ingenuity; 
beyond  this,  it  will  have  responsibility  for 
ensuring  that  all  our  programs  and  actions 
are  undertaken  with  a  careful  respect  for 
the  needs  of  environmental  quality.  I  have 
already  assigned  it  major  responsibilities 
for  new  program  development,  and  I  shall 
look  to  it  increasingly  for  new  initiatives. 

The  Cabinet  Committee  on  the  Envi- 
ronment, which  I  created  last  year,  acts  as 
a  coordinating  agency  for  various  depart- 
mental activities  affecting  the  environ- 
ment. 

To  meet  future  needs,  many  organiza- 
tional changes  will  still  be  needed.  Federal 
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institutions  for  dealing  with  the  environ- 
ment and  natural  resources  have  devel- 
oped piecemeal  over  the  years  in  response 
to  specific  needs,  not  all  of  which  were 
originally  perceived  in  the  light  of  the 
concerns  we  recognize  today.  Many  of 
their  missions  appear  to  overlap,  and  even 
to  conflict.  Last  year  I  asked  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Or- 
ganization, headed  by  Mr.  Roy  Ash,  to 
make  an  especially  thorough  study  of  the 
organization  of  Federal  environmental, 
natural  resource  and  oceanographic  pro- 
grams, and  to  report  its  recommendations 
to  me  by  April  15.  After  receiving 
their  report,  I  shall  recommend  needed 
reforms,  which  will  involve  major  re- 
assignments  of  responsibilities  among 
Departments. 

For  many  of  the  same  reasons,  overlaps 
in  environmental  programs  extend  to  the 
Legislative  as  well  as  the  Executive 
branch,  so  that  close  consultation  will  be 
necessary  before  major  steps  are  taken. 

No  matter  how  well  organized  govern- 
ment itself  might  be,  however,  in  the  final 
analysis  the  key  to  success  lies  with  the 
people  of  America. 

Private  industry  has  an  especially  cru- 
cial role.  Its  resources,  its  technology,  its 
demonstrated  ingenuity  in  solving  prob- 
lems others  only  talk  about — all  these  are 
needed,  not  only  in  helping  curb  the  pollu- 
tion industry  itself  creates  but  also  in  help- 
ing devise  new  and  better  ways  of 
enhancing  all  aspects  of  our  environment. 

/  have  ordered  that  the  United  States 
Patent  Office  give  special  priority  to  the 
processing  of  applications  for  patents 
which  could  aid  in  curbing  environmental 
abuses. 

Industry  already  has  begun  moving 
swiftly  toward  a  fuller  recognition  of  its 
own  environmental  responsibilities,  and 


has  made  substantial  progress  in  many 
areas.  However,  more  must  be  done. 

Mobilizing  industry's  resources  requires 
organization.  With  a  remarkable  degree  of 
unanimity,  its  leaders  have  indicated  their 
readiness  to  help. 

/  will  shortly  ask  a  group  of  the  na- 
tion's principal  industrial  leaders  to  join 
me  in  establishing  a  National  Industrial 
Pollution  Control  Council, 

The  Council  will  work  closely  with  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  others  as  appropriate  in  the 
development  of  effective  policies  for  the 
curbing  of  air,  water,  noise  and  waste 
pollution  from  industrial  sources.  It  will 
work  to  enlist  increased  support  from  busi- 
ness and  industry  in  the  drive  to  reduce 
pollution,  in  all  its  forms,  to  the  minimum 
level  possible.  It  will  provide  a  mechanism 
through  which,  in  many  cases,  govern- 
ment can  work  with  key  leaders  in  various 
industries  to  establish  voluntary  pro- 
grams for  accomplishing  desired  pollu- 
tion-control goals. 

Patterns  of  organization  often  turn  out 
to  be  only  as  good  as  the  example  set  by 
the  organizer.  For  years,  many  Federal  fa- 
cilities have  themselves  been  among  the 
worst  polluters.  The  Executive  Order 
[11507]  I  issued  last  week  not  only  ac- 
cepts responsibility  for  putting  a  swift  end 
to  Federal  pollution,  but  puts  teeth  into 
the  commitment. 

I  hope  this  will  be  an  example  for 
others. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  our  chief  en- 
vironmental concern  was  to  conserve  what 
we  had — and  out  of  this  concern  grew 
the  often  embattled  but  always  deter- 
mined "conservation"  movement.  Today, 
"conservation"  is  as  important  as  ever — 
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but  no  longer  is  it  enough  to  conserve 
what  we  have;  we  must  also  restore  what 
we  have  lost.  We  have  to  go  beyond  con- 
servation to  embrace  restoration. 

The  task  of  cleaning  up  our  environ- 
ment calls  for  a  total  mobilization  by  all  of 
us.  It  involves  governments  at  every  level; 
it  requires  the  help  of  every  citizen.  It 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  simply  sitting  back 
and  blaming  someone  else.  Neither  is  it 
one  to  be  left  to  a  few  hundred  leaders. 
Rather,  it  presents  us  with  one  of  those 
rare  situations  in  which  each  individual 
everywhere  has  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
special  contribution  to  his  country  as  well 
as  his  community. 

Through  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  through  the  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  working  with  Governors  and 
Mayors  and  county  officials  and  with 
concerned  private  groups,  we  shall  be 
reachinof  out  in  an  effort  to  enlist  mil- 


lions of  helping  hands,  millions  of  willing 
spirits — ^millions  of  volunteer  citizens  who 
will  put  to  themselves  the  simple  ques- 
tion: "What  can  /  do?" 

It  is  in  this  way — with  vigorous  Fed- 
eral leadership,  with  active  enlistment  of 
governments  at  every  level,  with  the  aid  of 
industry  and  private  groups,  and  above  all 
with  the  determined  participation  by  in- 
dividual citizens  in  every  state  and  every 
community,  that  we  at  last  will  succeed 
in  restoring  the  kind  of  environment  we 
want  for  ourselves,  and  the  kind  the  gen- 
erations that  come  after  deserve  to  inherit. 

This  task  is  ours  together.  It  summons 
our  energy,  our  ingenuity  and  our  con- 
science in  a  cause  as  fundamental  as  life 
itself. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 

February  10,  1970 

note:  The  White  House  also  released  a  fact 
sheet  on  the  environmental  program. 


39     Statement  About  National  Defense  Week,  1970. 
February  12,  1970 


FREEDOM  is  an  achievement,  not  a  gift; 
and  its  maintenance  depends  upon  the 
vigilance  of  those  who  share  its  blessing. 

The  American  Nation  has  survived  for 
nearly  two  centuries  because  our  people 
have  been  vigilant  and  selfless  and  deter- 
mined to  prove  that  the  great  experi- 
ment— freedom — can  succeed. 

National  Defense  Week,  February  12- 
22,  1970,  is  an  occasion  to  recall  the  sacri- 


fices of  those  who  have  over  the  life-span 
of  the  Republic  served  their  country  in 
uniform.  It  is  also  a  time  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  millions  who  serve  today,  many  in  dis- 
tant outposts,  and  whose  sacrifice  and 
selflessness  are  in  the  finest  tradition  of  the 
American  citizen-soldier. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Key 
Biscayne,  Fla. 


40     Remarks  on  Presenting  the  National  Medal  of 
Science.     February  1 6,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  very  happy  to  welcome  you  all  to 
the  White  House  this  morning  for  a  very 


special  occasion,  one  that  comes  only  once 
a  year. 

On  this  occasion,  we  are  making  the 
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awards  of  the  National  Science  Medal, 
and  six  awards  will  be  made  to  six  very 
distinguished  scientists  in  the  United 
States. 

In  making  these  awards,  I  note  that 
they  began  in  the  year  1959.  And  that  al- 
lows me  to  refer  perhaps  to  some  of  the 
historical  background  for  the  creation  of 
the  award  in  the  first  place. 

You  will  all  remember  that  at  the  time 
Sputnik  was  put  up  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  there  was  naturally  a  very  strong 
reaction  in  the  United  States.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  it  was  an  overreaction,  some 
would  say.  The  overreaction,  perhaps,  led 
to  some  very  beneficial  things:  the  first 
man  landing  on  the  moon,  more  emphasis 
on  the  training  of  scientists  in  the  United 
States — but  also  to  some  inaccurate  ap- 
praisals, inaccurate  in  terms  of  downgrad- 
ing the  quality  of  American  education — 
of  course,  it  can  always  be  improved — 
but  downgrading  it  to  the  extent  that  we 
tended  to  think  that  American  scientists 
and  particularly  our  education  in  the  field 
of  science  was  far  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

That  was  not  true  then.  It  is  not  true 
now.  We  continue  to  move  forward,  and 
as  we  move  forward,  and  as  we  recognize 
today  these  six  distinguished  scientists,  we 
are  also  reminded  of  the  fact  that  the 
scientific  discipline  and  the  scientific  tradi- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  a  very  proud 
one. 

We  don't  say  this  in  any  jingoistic  sense, 
but  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  United 
States  is  the  first  nation  in  the  world  in 
our  progress  is  that  we  are  the  first  nation 
in  the  world  in  science.  And  we  hope  to 
remain  that  way — ^hope  to  remain  that 
way  for  the  good  not  only  of  the  people 


of  the  United  States  but  for  the  people  of 
the  world. 

Now  just  recently — and  I  am  sure  all  of 
our  friends  who  are  receiving  these  awards 
today  will  appreciate  this  comment — ^we 
have  had  the  announcement  of  an  historic 
message  to  the  Congress  in  the  field  of  the 
environment.  And  a  great  debate  is  now 
raging  in  this  country,  a  very  constructive 
debate,  as  to  whether  there  is  really  a  con- 
flict between  progress  and  the  quality  of 
life. 

We  look  at  all  the  good  things  that  we 
have  around  us,  things  that  would  not  be 
here  without  the  progress  that  was  made 
possible  because  of  the  scientific  genius 
represented  by  these  six  who  represent  far 
more  throughout  this  Nation,  throughout 
its  history.  And  yet,  when  we  think  of 
that  progress,  and  where  we  are,  and  how 
far  we  have  come,  we  also  realize  that 
with  that  progress  has  come  many,  many 
problems — the  problems  of  the  pollution 
of  our  air  and  our  water  and  of  our  land. 
And,  consequently,  we  wonder  what  we 
can  do  about  it. 

And  here,  again,  as  was  the  case  with 
Sputnik,  there  is  a  tendency  to  overreact, 
to  react  not  simply  to  clean  up  the  air  and 
the  water  and  to  make  the  land  more  liv- 
able, but  to  react  in  terms  of  suggesting 
that  progress,  which  is  the  result  of  this 
scientific  genius,  is  in  itself  bad  and  that 
if  only  we  could  return  to  a  time  when 
man  could  live  in  his  natural  state. 

Of  course,  history  then  tells  us  that  that 
Rousseau  romanticism  was  just  that.  It 
was  a  pleasant  myth,  but  it  was  a  myth. 

Man  in  his  natural  state  is  not  a  particu- 
larly admirable  creature.  It  does  not  mean 
that  man  as  he  develops  becomes  com- 
pletely  admirable,   but  it  perhaps   can 
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truly  be  said,  as  H.  G.  Wells  said  it,  that 
history  is  really  "a  race  between  educa- 
tion and  catastrophe."  The  right  kind  of 
education — that  is  really  what  it  is  all 
about. 

Then  finally  I  would  just  add  this 
point :  Dr.  DuBridge's  office  furnished  me 
some  statistics  about  the  number  of  col- 
lege graduates  we  will  have  this  year  and 
the  number  who  will  receive  bachelor  of 
science  degrees.  There  will  be  over  900,000 
who  will  receive  degrees  from  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  and  ap- 
proximately 80,000,  less  than  one-tenth 
of  them,  will  receive  science  degrees. 

Now,  I  would  also  point  out  that  polit- 
ical science  is  not  included.  And  that  is 
altogether  proper.  Political  science  is  a 
misnomer.  There  is  no  science  to  politics. 
It  cannot  even  be  called  an  art.  It  can  be 
called  much  worse,  and  is  by  some. 
[Laughter] 

But  I  would  say  this  as  I  stand  in  the 
presence  of  these  men  who  have  in  their 
various  disciplines  contributed  so  much  to 
the  progress  of  America  and  mankind: 
We  in  the  area  of  politics  have  an  enor- 
mous responsibility  to  see  that  the  won- 
ders of  science  are  turned  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

This  is  the  central  problem  of  our  time, 
whether  it  is  in  the  environment,  whether 
it  is  in  the  problem  of  defending  our  se- 
curity, or  in  any  other  area. 

And  I  only  hope  that  those  of  us — and 
there  are  many  of  us  here  from  the  Sen- 
ate, from  the  House,  from  the  Congress — 
that  those  of  us  in  the  field  of  politics  will 
be  able  in  our  way  to  contribute  as  much 
to  working  out  this  delicate  balance  be- 
tween scientific  progress  and  a  better  life 
for  man,  will  be  able  to  contribute  as  much 


in  that  area  as  have  these  men  in  the  field 
of  science  contributed  to  the  progress  of 
this  Nation  and  to  the  world. 

And  now  Dr.  DuBridge  will  read  the 
citations  and  I  will  present  the  medals. 

[At  this  point,  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  Science 
Adviser  to  the  President,  introduced  five  of  the 
six  recipients  and  Mrs.  William  Feller  who 
accepted  the  Medal  awarded  posthumously  to 
her  husband.  The  citations  were  read  by  Dr. 
DuBridge  as  follows: 

Robert  J.  Huebner — For  contributions  to  the 
modern  understanding  of  the  biology  of 
viruses  and  their  role  in  the  induction  of 
diverse  diseases. 

Ernst  Mayr — For  notable  contributions  to 
systematics,  biogeography,  and  the  study 
of  birds,  and  especially  for  great  work  on 
the  evolution  of  animal  populations. 

Jack  S.  Kilby — For  original  conceptions  and 
valuable  contributions  in  the  production 
and  application  of  integrated  circuits. 

William  Feller — For  original  and  definitive 
contributions  to  pure  and  applied  mathe- 
matics, for  making  probability  available  to 
users,  and  for  pioneering  work  in  establish- 
ing Mathematical  Reviews, 

Herbert  G.  Brown — For  discovery  and  explo- 
ration of  the  hydroboration  reaction  and 
for  developing  it  into  a  major  and  power- 
ful tool  in  chemical  synthesis. 

Wolfgang  K.  H.  Panofsky — For  classic  ex- 
periments probing  the  elementary  particles 
of  matter  and  for  contributions  to  advanc- 
ing the  means  of  experimentation  in  this 
challenging  field. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  Medals  by  the 
President,  he  resumed  speaking,  as  follows:] 

Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  DuBridge. 

And  I  would  add  only  one  point  that  I 
think  was  quite  obvious  in  the  presentation 
of  the  awards;  and  that  is  that  science  truly 
is  not  limited  to  any  nation,  or  any  race. 
It  covers  the  whole  world.  How  much 
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America  owes  to  those  who  came  to  this 
land  from  so  many  other  lands. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:38  a.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House. 

The  National  Medal  of  Science  was  estab- 


lished by  act  of  Congress  (73  Stat.  431)  "to 
provide  recognition  for  individuals  who  make 
outstanding  contributions  in  the  physical, 
biological,  mathematical,  and  engineering  sci- 
ences." Awards  are  based  on  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  the  National 
Medal  of  Science. 


41     Statement  About  Assistance  to  Local  Communities  for 
School  Desegregation  Plans.     February  165  1970 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  has  ordered 
that  where  any  school  district  in  the  Na- 
tion is  maintaining  a  dual  school  system 
based  on  race,  it  shall  be  changed  to  a 
unitary  system.^ 

Recognizing  local  differences,  the 
Courts  have  not  defined  what  is  meant 
by  a  "unitary  system"  but  have  left  to  local 
school  boards  the  task  of  designing  ap- 
propriate changes  in  assignments  and 
facilities  to  bring  their  districts  into  com- 
pliance with  the  Courts'  general  require- 
ments. These  changes  are  embodied  in 
desegregation  plans,  some  of  which  are 
prepared,  on  request,  with  Federal 
assistance. 

As  a  matter  of  general  policy  this  ad- 
ministration will  respond  affirmatively  to 
requests  for  assistance  in  the  formulation 
and  presentation  to  the  Courts  of  de- 
segregation plans  designed  to  comply  with 
the  law. 

I  have  directed  that  these  principles 
should  be  followed  in  providing  such 
assistance. 

1.  Desegregation  plans  should  involve 
minimum  possible  disruption — ^whether  by 
busing  or  otherwise — of  the  educational 
routines  of  children. 

2.  To  the  extent  possible,  the  neighbor- 


^  Alexander  v.  Holmes  County  (Mississippi) 
Board  of  Education,  October  29,  1969  (396 
U.S.  19). 


hood  school  concept  should  be  the  rule. 

3.  Within  the  framework  of  law,  school 
desegregation  problems  should  be  dealt 
with  uniformly  throughout  the  land. 

I  realize  that  in  the  school  districts 
affected  by  the  Courts'  mandates,  putting 
even  the  most  carefully-considered  deseg- 
regation plans  into  effect  is  going  to  cause 
controversy.  Required  changes  will  in- 
evitably be  accompanied  by  apprehension 
and  concern  at  the  time  of  their  imple- 
mentation. 

On  one  point  there  should  be  no  argu- 
ment: The  hundreds  of  thousands  of  chil- 
dren in  the  affected  districts  deserve  what 
every  other  child  in  America  deserves — a 
sound  education  in  an  atmosphere  con- 
ducive to  learning.  This  is  my  paramount 
interest,  and  in  this  regard  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  the  Nation. 

America's  public  schools  are  our  prin- 
cipal investment  in  our  own  future.  In 
every  State  the  public  schools  are  literally 
the  guarantee  of  that  State's  life  and 
growth  and  health.  Any  community  which 
permits  its  public  school  system  to  dete- 
riorate condemns  itself  to  economic  and 
social  stagnation;  nobody  knows  this  fact 
more  surely  than  the  business,  labor,  edu- 
cation, and  religious  leaders  who  serve 
their  communities  with  dedication  and 
pride. 

In  many  States  community  leaders  are 
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making  themselves  heard,  counseling  re- 
spect for  law  and  development  of  public 
education  of  the  highest  attainable  qual- 
ity. I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  such 
counsel — to  lend  the  weight  of  this  Office 
and  the  available  resources  of  the  Federal 
Executive  to  the  constructive  work  which 
is  being  carried  on  in  community  after 
community,  and  especially  in  those  facing 
what  for  them  are  far-reaching  and  ex- 
tremely difficult  educational  and  social 
changes. 

In  order  to  explore  what  kinds  of  addi- 
tional assistance  the  President  and  the 
Federal  departments  could  usefully  render 
to  these  communities,  I  have  asked  the 
Vice  President  to  chair  an  informal  Cabi- 
net-level working  group  with  Secretary  of 
Labor  George  Shultz  as  Vice  Chairman. 
Its  members  include  Attorney  General 
Mitchell,  Postmaster  General  Blount,  Sec- 
retary Finch,  Assistant  to  the  President 
Donald     Rumsfeld,      and      Counsellors 


Moynihan  and  Harlow.  I  have  instructed 
them  to  review  in  detail  the  efforts  of  the 
executive  branch  which  are  now  or  could 
be  dedicated  to  helping  school  districts  in 
complying  with  the  Courts'  requirements 
and  to  preserving  the  continuity  of  public 
education  for  thousands  of  school 
children. 

The  Courts  have  spoken;  many  schools 
throughout  the  country  need  help.  The 
Nation  urgently  needs  the  civic  statesman- 
ship and  levelheadedness  of  thousands  of 
private  citizens  and  public  officials  who 
must  work  together  in  their  towns  and 
cities  to  carry  out  the  law  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  educational  opportunity. 
This  administration  will  work  with  them. 

note:  On  February  18,  1970,  the  White  House 
released  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Counsellor  to 
the  President  Bryce  Harlow  to  Senator  Hugh 
Scott,  discussing  the  administration's  position 
on  proposed  legislation  dealing  with  school 
desegregation. 


42     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.     February  iG,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  are  essential  in  increasing  the 
Nation's  fund  of  scientific  knowledge,  pro- 
viding science  training  for  our  youth,  and 
harnessing  the  forces  of  science  for  the 
good  of  our  citizens.  I  am  today  submit- 
ting to  the  Congress  the  Nineteenth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Foundation,  which  tells 
of  significant  accomplishments  in  Fiscal 
Year  1969. 

In  that  twelve-month  period,  the  Foun- 
dation provided  $225  million  to  support 
scientific  research  in  every  State  of  the 
Union;  it  invested  more  than  $106  mil- 


lion to  improve  science  education  at  every 
level  from  elementary  school  through  the 
university;  and  it  supported  the  improve- 
ment of  our  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion through  development-related  grants 
totaling  more  than  $50  million. 

All  of  these  investments  will,  I  am  con- 
fident, produce  important  benefits  for  our 
society.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a  num- 
ber of  such  benefits  were  realized  in  Fis- 
cal Year  1969  as  a  direct  result  of  Foun- 
dation programs.  As  we  go  forward  into 
the  decade  of  the  70s,  the  role  of  science 
will  surely  become  more  and  more  im- 
portant in  the  search  for  solutions  to  our 
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problems  and  in  the  effort  to  enhance  our 
environment. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
February  16,  1970 


NOTE :  The  report  is  entitled  "National  Science 
Foundation  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ended  June  30,  1969'*  (Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  137  pp.)- 


43     Remarks  to  Reporters  at  a  Briefing  on  the  Foreign  Policy 
Report  to  the  Congress.     February  iS,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

As  you  know,  this  is  a  briefing  on  the 
message  that  will  be  sent  to  the  Congress 
on  Wednesday.  And  the  message  is  en- 
titled "Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970's:  A 
New  Strategy  for  Peace."  Is  that  the  last 
title  we  agreed  on? 

Dr.  Kissinger.  Yes. 

The  President.  The  title  always  comes 
last.  But  in  any  event,  I  wanted  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  refer  briefly  to  the  re- 
port, and  then  to  turn  the  meeting  over  to 
Dr.  Kissinger,  who  will  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  briefing,  and  ques- 
tions may  of  course  be  directed  to  Under 
Secretary  [of  State]  Richardson  or  to  Mr. 
Packard  [Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense]  in 
their  particular  areas,  if  you  so  desire 
to  do. 

This  report  is,  as  you  know,  the  first  of 
its  kind  ever  made  by  a  President  to  the 
Congress.  It  is  a  very  long  report.  We  tried 
to  shrink  it  some,  but  we  finally  came  up 
with  40,000  words,  which  I  understand  is 
the  longest  report  made  to  the  Congress, 
except  for  a  budget  message.  That  does 
not  particularly  recommend  itself  to  you 
in  itself,  but  it  does  indicate  the  great 
amount  of  work  which  went  into  the 
report  from  the  various  departments 
concerned,  and  by  the  National  Security 
Council  staff,  and  also  some  work  in  my 


case  as  well. 

I  particularly  want  to  give  credit  to 
those  who  have  done  this,  what  I  think 
is  a  monumental  task.  It  is,  in  my  view,  the 
most  comprehensive  statement  on  foreign 
and  defense  policy  ever  made  in  this  coun- 
try. This  is  no  reflection  on  previous  ad- 
ministrations. It  just  happens  it  is  the  first 
time  it  has  all  been  pulled  together  in  one 
place  because  of  our  National  Security 
Council  system. 

It  also  is  historic  because  it,  in  effect, 
marks  a  watershed,  a  watershed  in  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy. 

Secretary  Laird  and  I  are  going  to  have 
to  leave  here  for  another  meeting  where  he 
is  going  to  report  on  his  trip  to  Vietnam. 
But  I  recall  when  we  were  serving  in  the 
Congress  together  many  years  ago,  the  pe- 
riod immediately  after  World  War  II,  the 
institutions  we  supported  then,  the  policies 
we  supported  then,  the  world  as  it  was 
then.  And  I  also  recall  the  policies  that 
we  supported  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration from  1953  to  early  1961. 

This  report,  as  you  will  note  from  read- 
ing the  introduction  particularly  and  the 
various  passages  in  it,  shows  a  very 
significant  shift  from  those  policies  of  the 
past  to  the  new  policies  dealing  with  the 
world  situation  as  it  is  today. 

And  this  does  not  mean  that  this  report 
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indicates  any  abandonment,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  of  its  alliances  around 
the  world.  On  the  contrary,  peace  cannot 
be  built  by  abandoning  allies. 

It  does  mean,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
we  have  reexamined  our  commitments 
around  the  world  to  see  that  they  are  con- 
sistent with  our  interests.  We  have  re- 
examined our  defense  policy,  and  we  are 
trying  to  present  here  a  policy  not  just 
for  a  year,  but  a  policy  for  a  decade,  and 
even  beyond  that. 

I  would  say  finally  that  in  working  on 
this  report,  that  it  not  only  represents  in 
effect  the  efforts  of  a  whole  year  of  a  very 
dedicated  group  of  people  in  the  National 
Security  Council  staff,  in  the  State  De- 
partment, and  in  the  Defense  Department, 
a  year  of  their  effort,  many,  many  meet- 
ings, some  on  the  record,  some  that  were 
never  reported.  It  also  represents,  speak- 


ing for  myself,  the  experience  that  I  have 
had,  limited  as  it  may  be,  in  the  whole 
field  of  foreign  and  defense  policies,  going 
back  over  22  years,  and  reflects  my  best 
view  at  this  time  of  where  we  are  and 
where  we  ought  to  go. 

What  I  have  said — incidentally,  Ron 
[Ziegler]  asked  me  what  the  ground  rules 
were,  and  I  want  you  to  know  what  I 
have  said,  for  whatever  it  is  worth — is 
on  the  record.  What  Dr.  Kissinger  and 
any  others  who  appear  on  the  briefing 
team  may  say  will  be  for  background 
purposes. 

And  I  do  say  that  I  commend  the  re- 
port to  your  reading.  It  is  worth  reading. 
I  have  read  it  myself. 

note:  The  President  spoke  in  the  East  Room 
at  the  White  House  on  Monday,  February  16, 
1970,  at  5:06  p.m.  The  transcript  of  his 
remarks  was  released  on  February  1 8. 


44     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  First  Annual 
Report  on  United  States  Foreign  Pohcy. 
February  185  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  to 
The  Congress  and  on  other  occasions,  I  re- 
port to  The  Congress  and  the  American 
people  on  specific  aspects  of  foreign  af- 
fairs. The  Secretary  of  State  also  fre- 
quently makes  reports  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  The  Congress  on  foreign 
affairs,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  must 
deal  with  such  matters  as  they  relate  to 
military  programs. 

Up  to  now,  however,  there  has  been 
no  comprehensive  report  on  foreign  af- 
fairs submitted  to  The  Congress  on  be- 
half of  the  Administration  as  a  whole.  I 


am,  therefore,  transmitting  to  The  Con- 
gress this  report  on  my  Administration's 
stewardship  of  foreign  relations.  I  hope 
the  report  will  lead  to  a  better  understand- 
ing by  The  Congress  and  the  American 
people  of  the  spirit  in  which  this  Admin- 
istration has  sought  to  guide  our  foreign 
affairs,  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
so  far,  and  of  our  new  approach  to  the 
challenges  and  opportunities  of  the  world 
of  the  1970s. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
February  i8,  1970 
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First  Annual  Report  to  the  Congress  on  United  States 
Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970's.     February  185  1970 


Introduction 


A   NEW   ERA 


"A  nation  needs  many  qualities,  but  it 
needs  faith  and  confidence  above  all. 
Skeptics  do  not  build  societies;  the  ideal- 
ists are  the  builders.  Only  societies  that  be- 
lieve in  themselves  can  rise  to  their  chal- 
lenges. Let  us  not,  then,  pose  a  false 
choice  between  meeting  our  responsibili- 
ties abroad  and  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
people  at  home.  We  shall  meet  both  or 
we  shall  meet  neither." 

The  President's  Remarks 
at  the  Air  Force  Academy 
Commencement,  June  4,  1969. 
When  I  took  office,  the  most  immediate 
problem  facing  our  nation  was  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  No  question  has  more  occupied 
our  thoughts  and  energies  during  this  past 
year. 

Yet  the  fundamental  task  confronting 
us  was  more  profound.  We  could  see  that 
the  whole  pattern  of  international  politics 
was  changing.  Our  challenge  was  to  un- 
derstand that  change,  to  define  America's 
goals  for  the  next  period,  and  to  set  in 
motion  policies  to  achieve  them.  For  all 
Americans  must  understand  that  because 
of  its  strength,  its  history  and  its  concern 
for  human  dignity,  this  nation  occupies  a 
special  place  in  the  world.  Peace  and  prog- 
ress are  impossible  without  a  major  Amer- 
ican role. 

This  first  annual  report  on  U.S.  foreign 
policy  is  more  than  a  record  of  one  year. 
It  is  this  Administration's  statement  of  a 
new  approach  to  foreign  policy  to  match 
a  new  era  of  international  relations. 


The  postwar  period  in  international 
relations  has  ended. 

Then,  we  were  the  only  great  power 
whose  society  and  economy  had  escaped 
World  War  II's  massive  destruction.  To- 
day, the  ravages  of  that  war  have  been 
overcome.  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
have  recovered  their  economic  strength, 
their  political  vitality,  and  their  national 
self-confidence.  Once  the  recipients  of 
American  aid,  they  have  now  begun  to 
share  their  growing  resources  with  the 
developing  world.  Once  almost  totally 
dependent  on  American  military  power, 
our  European  allies  now  play  a  greater 
role  in  our  common  policies,  commen- 
surate with  their  growing  strength. 

Then,  new  nations  were  being  bom, 
often  in  turmoil  and  uncertainty.  Today, 
these  nations  have  a  new  spirit  and  a 
growing  strength  of  independence.  Once, 
many  feared  that  they  would  become  sim- 
ply a  battleground  of  cold-war  rivalry  and 
fertile  ground  for  Communist  penetra- 
tion. But  this  fear  misjudged  their  pride 
in  their  national  identities  and  their  deter- 
mination to  preserve  their  newly  won 
sovereignty. 

Then,  we  were  confronted  by  a  mono- 
lithic Communist  world.  Today,  the 
nature  of  that  world  has  changed — the 
power  of  individual  Communist  nations 
has  grown,  but  international  Communist 
unity  has  been  shattered.  Once  a  unified 
bloc,  its  solidarity  has  been  broken  by  the 
powerful  forces  of  nationalism.  The  So- 
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viet  Union  and  Communist  China,  once 
bound  by  an  alliance  of  friendship,  had 
become  bitter  adversaries  by  the  mid- 
1960's.  The  only  times  the  Soviet  Union 
has  used  the  Red  Army  since  World  War 
II  have  been  against  its  own  allies — ^in 
East  Germany  in  1953,  ^^  Hungary  in 
1 956,  and  in  Czechoslovakia  in  1 968.  The 
Marxist  dream  of  international  Commu- 
nist unity  has  disintegrated. 

Then,  the  United  States  had  a  monop- 
oly or  overwhelming  superiority  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Today,  a  revolution  in  the  tech- 
nology of  war  has  altered  the  nature  of  the 
military  balance  of  power.  New  types  of 
weapons  present  new  dangers.  Communist 
China  has  acquired  thermonuclear  weap- 
ons. Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  have  acquired  the  ability  to  in- 
flict unacceptable  damage  on  the  other, 
no  matter  which  strikes  first.  There  can  be 
no  gain  and  certainly  no  victory  for  the 
power  that  provokes  a  thermonuclear  ex- 
change. Thus,  both  sides  have  recognized 
a  vital  mutual  interest  in  halting  the  dan- 
gerous momentum  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race. 

Then,  the  slogans  formed  in  the  past 
century  were  the  ideological  accessories  of 
the  intellectual  debate.  Today,  the  "isms" 
have  lost  their  vitality — ^indeed  the  rest- 
lessness of  youth  on  both  sides  of  the  divid- 
ing line  testifies  to  the  need  for  a  new 
idealism  and  deeper  purposes. 

This  is  the  challenge  and  the  opportu- 
nity before  America  as  it  enters  the  1 970's. 

THE   FRAMEWORK   FOR  A  DURABLE   PEACE 

In  the  first  postwar  decades,  American 
energies  were  absorbed  in  coping  with  a 
cycle  of  recurrent  crises,  whose  funda- 
mental origins  lay  in  the  destruction  of 
World  War  II  and  the  tensions  attending 


the  emergence  of  scores  of  new  nations. 
Our  opportunity  today — and  challenge — 
is  to  get  at  the  causes  of  crises,  to  take  a 
longer  view,  and  to  help  build  the  inter- 
national relationships  that  will  provide 
the  framework  of  a  durable  peace. 

I  have  often  reflected  on  the  meaning 
of  "peace,"  and  have  reached  one  certain 
conclusion :  Peace  must  be  far  more  than 
the  absence  of  war.  Peace  must  provide  a 
durable  structure  of  international  rela- 
tionships which  inhibits  or  removes  the 
causes  of  war.  Building  a  lasting  peace  re- 
quires a  foreign  policy  guided  by  three 
basic  principles: 

— Peace  requires  partnership.  Its  obli- 
gations, like  its  benefits,  must  be 
shared.  This  concept  of  partnership 
guides  our  relations  with  all  friendly 
nations. 
— Peace  requires  strength.  So  long  as 
there  are  those  who  would  threaten 
our  vital  interests  and  those  of  our 
allies  with  military  force,  we  must  be 
strong.  American  weakness  could 
tempt  would-be  aggressors  to  make 
dangerous  miscalculations.  At  the 
same  time,  our  own  strength  is  im- 
portant only  in  relation  to  the 
strength  of  others.  We — like  others — 
must  place  high  priority  on  enhanc- 
ing our  security  through  cooperative 
arms  control. 
— Peace  requires  a  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate. All  nations — and  we  are  no  ex- 
ception— have  important  national 
interests  to  protect.  But  the  most 
fundamental  interest  of  all  nations 
lies  in  building  the  structure  of  peace. 
In  partnership  with  our  allies,  secure 
in  our  own  strength,  we  will  seek 
those  areas  in  which  we  can  agree 
among  ourselves  and  with  others  to 
accommodate  conflicts  and  overcome 
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rivalries.  We  are  working  toward  the 
day  when  all  nations  will  have  a  stake 
in    peace,    and    will    therefore    be 
partners  in  its  maintenance. 
Within  such  a  structure,  international 
disputes  can  be  settled  and  clashes  con- 
tained. The  insecurity  of  nations,  out  of 
which  so  much  conflict  arises,  will  be 
eased,  and  the  habits  of  moderation  and 
compromise  will  be  nurtured.  Most  im- 
portant, a  durable  peace  will  give  full 
opportunity  to  the  powerful  forces  driv- 
ing toward  economic  change  and  social 
justice. 

This  vision  of  a  peace  built  on  partner- 
ship, strength  and  willingness  to  negotiate 
is  the  unifying  theme  of  this  report.  In 
the  sections  that  follow,  the  first  steps  we 
have  taken  during  this  past  year — the 
policies  we  have  devised  and  the  pro- 
grams we  have  initiated  to  realize  this 
vision — are  placed  in  the  context  of  these 
three  principles. 

I.  Peace      Through     Partnership — The 
Nixon  Doctrine 

As  I  said  in  my  address  of  November  3, 
"We  Americans  are  a  do-it-yourself  peo- 
ple— an  impatient  people.  Instead  of 
teaching  someone  else  to  do  a  job,  we  like 
to  do  it  ourselves.  This  trait  has  been  car- 
ried over  into  our  foreign  policy." 

The  postwar  era  of  American  foreign 
policy  began  in  this  vein  in  1947  with  the 
proclamation  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  and 
the  Marshall  Plan,  offering  American 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  coun- 
tries threatened  by  aggression.  Our  policy 
held  that  democracy  and  prosperity, 
buttressed  by  American  military  strength 
and  organized  in  a  worldwide  network  of 
American-led  alliances,  would  insure 
stability  and  peace.  In  the  formative  years 
of  the  postwar  period,  this  great  effort  of 


international  political  and  economic  re- 
construction was  a  triumph  of  American 
leadership  and  imagination,  especially  in 
Europe. 

For  two  decades  after  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  our  foreign  policy  was 
guided  by  such  a  vision  and  inspired  by  its 
success.  The  vision  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  was  the  richest  and 
most  stable  country,  without  whose  initia- 
tive and  resources  little  security  or  progress 
was  possible. 

This  impulse  carried  us  through  into  the 
1960's.  The  United  States  conceived  pro- 
grams and  ran  them.  We  devised  strate- 
gies, and  proposed  them  to  our  allies.  We 
discerned  dangers,  and  acted  directly  to 
combat  them. 

The  world  has  dramatically  changed 
since  the  days  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  We 
deal  now  with  a  world  of  stronger  allies,  a 
community  of  independent  developing  na- 
tions, and  a  Communist  world  still  hostile 
but  now  divided. 

Others  now  have  the  ability  and  respon- 
sibility to  deal  with  local  disputes  which 
once  might  have  required  our  interven- 
tion. Our  contribution  and  success  will 
depend  not  on  the  frequency  of  our  in- 
volvement in  the  affairs  of  others,  but  on 
the  stamina  of  our  policies.  This  is  the 
approach  which  will  best  encourage  other 
nations  to  do  their  part,  and  will  most 
genuinely  enlist  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

This  is  the  message  of  the  doctrine  I 
announced  at  Guam — the  "Nixon  Doc- 
trine." Its  central  thesis  is  that  the  United 
States  will  participate  in  the  defense  and 
development  of  allies  and  friends,  but 
that  America  cannot — and  will  not — con- 
ceive all  the  plans,  design  all  the  programs, 
execute  all  the  decisions  and  undertake  all 
the  defense  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
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world.  We  will  help  where  it  makes  a  real 
difference  and  is  considered  in  our  interest. 

America  cannot  live  in  isolation  if  it 
expects  to  live  in  peace.  We  have  no  in- 
tention of  withdrawing  from  the  world. 
The  only  issue  before  us  is  how  we  can 
be  most  effective  in  meeting  our  responsi- 
bilities, protecting  our  interests,  and 
thereby  building  peace. 

A  more  responsible  participation  by  our 
foreign  friends  in  their  own  defense  and 
progress  means  a  more  effective  common 
effort  toward  the  goals  we  all  seek.  Peace 
in  the  world  will  continue  to  require  us 
to  maintain  our  commitments — and  we 
will.  As  I  said  at  the  United  Nations,  "It 
is  not  my  belief  that  the  way  to  peace  is 
by  giving  up  our  friends  or  letting  down 
our  allies."  But  a  more  balanced  and  real- 
istic American  role  in  the  world  is  es- 
sential if  American  commitments  are  to 
be  sustained  over  the  long  pull.  In  my 
State  of  the  Union  Address,  I  affirmed 
that  "to  insist  that  other  nations  play  a 
role  is  not  a  retreat  from  responsibility;  it 
is  a  sharing  of  responsibility."  This  is  not 
a  way  for  America  to  withdraw  from  its 
indispensable  role  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
way — the  only  way — ^we  can  carry  out  our 
responsibilities. 

It  is  misleading,  moreover,  to  pose  the 
fundamental  question  so  largely  in  terms 
of  commitments.  Our  objective,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  to  support  our  interests  over 
the  long  run  with  a  sound  foreign  policy. 
The  more  that  policy  is  based  on  a  real- 
istic assessment  of  our  and  others'  inter- 
ests, the  more  effective  our  role  in  the 
world  can  be.  We  are  not  involved  in  the 
world  because  we  have  commitments;  we 
have  commitments  because  we  are  in- 
volved. Our  interests  must  shape  our  com- 
mitments, rather  than  the  other  way 
around. 


We  will  view  new  commitments  in  the 
light  of  a  careful  assessment  of  our  own 
national  interests  and  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, of  the  specific  threats  to  those  in- 
terests, and  of  our  capacity  to  counter 
those  threats  at  an  acceptable  risk  and 
cost. 

We  have  been  guided  by  these  concepts 
during  the  past  year  in  our  dealings  with 
free  nations  throughout  the  world. 

— In  Europe,  our  policies  embody 
precisely  the  three  principles  of  a 
durable  peace:  partnership,  con- 
tinued strength  to  defend  our  com- 
mon interests  when  challenged,  and 
willingness  to  negotiate  differences 
with  adversaries. 
— ^Here  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  we 
seek  to  strengthen  our  special  rela- 
tionship with  our  sister  republics 
through  a  new  program  of  action  for 
progress  in  which  all  voices  are  heard 
and  none  predominates. 
— In  Asia,  where  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
was  enunciated,  partnership  will  have 
special  meaning  for  our  policies — as 
evidenced  by  our  strengthened  ties 
with  Japan.  Our  cooperation  with 
Asian  nations  will  be  enhanced  as 
they  cooperate  with  one  another  and 
develop  regional  institutions. 
— In  Vietnam,  we  seek  a  just  settle- 
ment which  all  parties  to  the  conflict, 
and  all  Americans,  can  support.  We 
are  working  closely  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  strengthen  their  abil- 
ity to  defend  themselves.  As  South 
Vietnam  grows  stronger,  the  other 
side  will,  we  hope,  soon  realize  that  it 
becomes  ever  more  in  their  interest 
to  negotiate  a  just  peace. 
— In  the  Middle  East,  we  shall  continue 
to  work  with  others  to  establish  a  pos- 
sible framework  within  which  the 
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parties  to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
can  negotiate  the  complicated  and 
difficult  questions  at  issue.  Others 
must  join  us  in  recognizing  that  a 
settlement  will  require  sacrifices  and 
restraints  by  all  concerned. 

-Africa,  with  its  historic  ties  to  so 
many  of  our  own  citizens,  must  al- 
ways retain  a  significant  place  in  our 
partnership  with  the  new  nations. 
Africans  will  play  the  major  role  in 
fulfilling  their  just  aspirations — an 
end  to  racialism,  the  building  of  new 
nations,  freedom  from  outside  inter- 
ference, and  cooperative  economic 
development.  But  we  will  add  our 
eflforts  to  theirs  to  help  realize 
Africa's  great  potential. 

-In  an  ever  more  interdependent 
world  economy,  American  foreign 
policy  will  emphasize  the  freer  flow 
of  capital  and  goods  between  nations. 
We  are  proud  to  have  participated  in 
the  successful  cooperative  effort 
which  created  Special  Drawing 
Rights,  a  form  of  international  money 
which  will  help  insure  the  stability 
of  the  monetary  structure  on  which 
the  continued  expansion  of  trade 
depends. 

-The  great  effort  of  economic  devel- 
opment must  engage  the  cooperation 
of  all  nations.  We  are  carefully  study- 
ing the  specific  goals  of  our  economic 
assistance  programs  and  how  most 
effectively  to  reach  them. 

-Unprecedented  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advances  as  well  as  explo- 
sions in  population,  communications, 
and  knowledge  require  new  forms  of 
international  cooperation.  The 
United  Nations,  the  symbol  of  in- 
ternational partnership,  will  receive 


our  continued  strong  support  as  it 
marks  its  25th  Anniversary. 

2.  America's  Strength 

The  second  element  of  a  durable  peace 
must  be  America's  strength.  Peace,  we 
have  learned,  cannot  be  gained  by  good 
will  alone. 

In  determining  the  strength  of  our  de- 
fenses, we  must  make  precise  and  crucial 
judgments.  We  should  spend  no  more  than 
is  necessary.  But  there  is  an  irreducible 
minimum  of  essential  military  security: 
for  if  we  are  less  strong  than  necessary, 
and  if  the  worst  happens,  there  will  be 
no  domestic  society  to  look  after.  The 
magnitude  of  such  a  catastrophe,  and  the 
reality  of  the  opposing  military  power  that 
could  threaten  it,  present  a  risk  which  re- 
quires of  any  President  the  most  search- 
ing and  careful  attention  to  the  state  of 
our  defenses. 

The  changes  in  the  world  since  1945 
have  altered  the  context  and  requirements 
of  our  defense  policy.  In  this  area,  per- 
haps more  than  in  any  other,  the  need  to 
re-examine  our  approaches  is  urgent  and 
constant. 

The  last  25  years  have  seen  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  nature  of  military  power.  In 
fact,  there  has  been  a  series  of  transforma- 
tions— ^from  the  atomic  to  the  thermonu- 
clear weapon,  from  the  strategic  bomber 
to  the  intercontinental  ballistic  missile, 
from  the  surface  missile  to  the  hardened 
silo  and  the  missile-carrying  submarine, 
from  the  single  to  the  multiple  warhead, 
and  from  air  defense  to  missile  defense. 
We  are  now  entering  an  era  in  which  the 
sophistication  and  destructiveness  of 
weapons  present  more  formidable  and 
complex  issues  affecting  our  strategic 
posture. 
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The  last  25  years  have  also  seen  an  im- 
portant change  in  the  relative  balance  of 
strategic  power.  From  1945  to  1949,  we 
were  the  only  nation  in  the  world  possess- 
ing an  arsenal  of  atomic  weapons.  From 
1950  to  1966^  we  possessed  an  overwhelm- 
ing superiority  in  strategic  weapons.  From 
1967  to  1969,  we  retained  a  significant 
superiority.  Today^  the  Soviet  Union  pos- 
sesses a  powerful  and  sophisticated  strate- 
gic force  approaching  our  own.  We  must 
consider,  too,  that  Communist  China  will 
deploy  its  own  intercontinental  missiles 
during  the  coming  decade,  introducing 
new  and  complicating  factors  for  our 
strategic  planning  and  diplomacy. 

In  the  light  of  these  fateful  changes,  the 
Administration  undertook  a  comprehen- 
sive and  far-reaching  reconsideration  of 
the  premises  and  procedures  for  designing 
our  forces.  We  sought — and  I  believe  we 
have  achieved — a  rational  and  coherent 
formulation  of  our  defense  strategy  and 
requirements  for  the  1970's. 

The  importance  of  comprehensive  plan- 
ning of  policy  and  objective  scrutiny  of 
programs  is  clear: 
— Because  of  the  lead-time  in  building 
new  strategic  systems,  the  decisions 
we  make  today  substantially  deter- 
mine our  military  posture — and  thus 
our  security — five  years  from  now. 
This  places  a  premium  on  foresight 
and  planning. 
— Because  the  allocation  of  national 
resources  between  defense  programs 
and  other  national  programs  is  itself 
an  issue  of  policy,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered on  a  systematic  basis  at  the 
early  stages  of  the  national  security 
planning  process. 
— Because  we  are  a  leader  of  the  At- 
lantic  Alliance,    our   doctrine    and 
forces  are  crucial  to  the  policy  and 


planning  of  NATO.  The  mutual  con- 
fidence that  holds  the  allies  together 
depends   on   understanding,    agree- 
ment, and  coordination  among  the  15 
sovereign  nations  of  the  Treaty. 
— Because   our   security   depends  not 
only  on  our  own  strategic  strength, 
but  also  on  cooperative  efforts  to  pro- 
vide greater  security  for  everyone 
through     arms     control,     planning 
weapons  systems  and  planning  for 
arms  control  negotiations  must  be 
closely  integrated. 
For  these  reasons,  this  Administration 
has  established  procedures  for  the  inten- 
sive scrutiny  of  defense  issues  in  the  light 
of  overall  national  priorities.  We  have 
re-examined  our  strategic  forces;  we  have 
reassessed  our  general  purpose  forces;  and 
we  have  engaged  in  the  most  painstaking 
preparation    ever    undertaken    by    the 
United  States  Government  for  arms  con- 
trol negotiations. 

3.  Willingness  to  Negotiate — An  Era  of 
Negotiation 

Partnership  and  strength  are  two  of  the 
pillars  of  the  structure  of  a  durable  peace. 
Negotiation  is  the  third.  For  our  commit- 
ment to  peace  is  most  convincingly  dem- 
onstrated in  our  willingness  to  negotiate 
our  points  of  difference  in  a  fair  and  busi- 
nesslike manner  with  the  Communist 
countries. 

We  are  under  no  illusions.  We  know 
that  there  are  enduring  ideological  differ- 
ences. We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  in 
moderating  tensions  that  arise  from  the 
clash  of  national  interests.  These  differ- 
ences will  not  be  dissipated  by  changes  of 
atmosphere  or  dissolved  in  cordial  per- 
sonal relations  between  statesmen.  They 
involve  strong  convictions  and  contrary 
philosophies,  necessities  of  national  secu- 
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rity,  and  the  deep-seated  differences  of 
perspectives  formed  by  geography  and 
history. 

The  United  States,  like  any  other  na- 
tion, has  interests  of  its  own,  and  will 
defend  those  interests.  But  any  nation 
today  must  define  its  interests  with  special 
concern  for  the  interests  of  others.  If  some 
nations  define  their  security  in  a  manner 
that  means  insecurity  for  other  nations, 
then  peace  is  threatened  and  the  security 
of  all  is  diminished.  This  obligation  is  par- 
ticularly great  for  the  nuclear  superpowers 
on  whose  decisions  the  survival  of  man- 
kind may  well  depend. 

The  United  States  is  confident  that  ten- 
sions can  be  eased  and  the  danger  of  war 
reduced  by  patient  and  precise  efforts  to 
reconcile  conflicting  interests  on  concrete 
issues.  Coexistence  demands  more  than 
a  spirit  of  good  will.  It  requires  the  defini- 
tion of  positive  goals  which  can  be  sought 
and  achieved  cooperatively.  It  requires 
real  progress  toward  resolution  of  specific 
differences.  This  is  our  objective. 

As  the  Secretary  of  State  said  on 
December  6 : 

"We  will  continue  to  probe  every  avail- 
able opening  that  offers  a  prospect  for 
better  East- West  relations,  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  problems  large  or  small,  for  greater 
security  for  all. 

"In  this  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  play  an  active  role  in  concert  with  our 
allies." 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  United 
States  ratified  the  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  and  entered  into  negotiation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  control  of  the  mili- 
tary use  of  the  seabeds,  on  the  framework 
of  a  settlement  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
on  limitation  of  strategic  arms.  This  is 
the  basis  on  which  we  and  our  Atlantic 
allies  have  offered  to  negotiate  on  con- 


crete issues  affecting  the  security  and  fu- 
ture of  Europe,  and  on  which  the  United 
States  took  steps  last  year  to  improve  our 
relations  with  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
This  is  also  the  spirit  in  which  we  have 
resumed  formal  talks  in  Warsaw  with 
Communist  China.  No  nation  need  be 
our  permanent  enemy. 

America's  purpose 

These  policies  were  conceived  as  a  re- 
sult of  change,  and  we  know  they  will  be 
tested  by  the  change  that  lies  ahead.  The 
world  of  1970  was  not  predicted  a  decade 
ago,  and  we  can  be  certain  that  the  world 
of  1980  will  render  many  current  views 
obsolete. 

The  source  of  America's  historic  great- 
ness has  been  our  ability  to  see  what  had 
to  be  done,  and  then  to  do  it.  I  believe 
America  now  has  the  chance  to  move 
the  world  closer  to  a  durable  peace.  And  I 
know  that  Americans  working  with  each 
other  and  with  other  nations  can  make 
our  vision  real. 

Part  I :  The  National  Security 
Council  System 

If  we  were  to  establish  a  new  foreign 
policy  for  the  era  to  come,  we  had  to 
begin  with  a  basic  restructuring  of  the 
process  by  which  policy  is  made. 

Our  fresh  purposes  demanded  new 
methods  of  planning  and  a  more  rigorous 
and  systematic  process  of  policymaking. 
We  required  a  system  which  would  sum- 
mon and  gather  the  best  ideas,  the  best 
analyses  and  the  best  information  avail- 
able to  the  government  and  the  nation. 

Efiicient  procedure  does  not  insure  wis- 
dom in  the  substance  of  policy.  But  given 
the  complexity  of  contemporary  choices. 
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adequate  procedures  are  an  indispensable 
component  of  the  act  of  judgment.  I  have 
long  believed  that  the  most  pressing  is- 
sues are  not  necessarily  the  most  funda- 
mental ones;  we  know  that  an  effective 
American  policy  requires  clarity  of  pur- 
pose for  the  future  as  well  as  a  procedure 
for  dealing  with  the  present.  We  do  not 
want  to  exhaust  ourselves  managing 
crises;  our  basic  goal  is  to  shape  the 
future. 

At  the  outset,  therefore,  I  directed  that 
the  National  Security  Council  be  reestab- 
lished as  the  principal  forum  for  Presi- 
dential  consideration   of  foreign  policy 
issues.  The  revitalized  Council — composed 
by  statute  of  the  President,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness — and  its  new  system 
of  supporting  groups  are  designed  to  re- 
spond to  the  requirements  of  leadership  in 
the  1970's: 
— Our  policy  must  be  creative:  foreign 
policy  must  mean  more  than  reacting 
to  emergencies;  we  must  fashion  a 
new  and  positive  vision  of  a  peaceful 
world,  and  design  new  policies  to 
achieve  it. 
— Our  policymaking  must  be  system- 
atic: our  actions  must  be  the  products 
of  thorough  analysis,  forward  plan- 
ning,  and   deliberate  decision.   We 
must  master  problems  before  they 
master  us. 
— We  must  know  the  facts:  intelligent 
discussions  in  the  National  Security 
Council  and  wise  decisions  require 
the  most  reliable  information  avail- 
able.  Disputes   in   the   government 
have  been  caused  too  often  by  an  in- 
complete awareness  or  understanding 
of  the  facts. 
— We  must  know  the  alternatives:  we 


must  know  what  our  real  options  are 
and   not  simply  what   compromise 
has  found  bureaucratic  acceptance. 
Every   view    and    every   alternative 
must  have  a  fair  hearing.  Presiden- 
tial leadership  is  not  the  same  as 
ratifying  bureaucratic  consensus. 
— We  must  be  prepared  if  crises  occur : 
we  must  anticipate  crises  where  pos- 
sible. If  they  cannot  be  prevented, 
we  must  plan  for  dealing  with  them. 
All  the  elements  of  emergency  action, 
political  as  well  as  military,  must  be 
related  to  each  other. 
— Finally,  we  must  have  effective  im- 
plement ation:  it  does  little  good  to 
plan  intelligently  and  imaginatively 
if  our  decisions  are  not  well  carried 
out. 
Creativity:  Above  all,  a  foreign  policy 
for    the     1970's    demands    imaginative 
thought.  In  a  world  of  onrushing  change, 
we  can  no  longer  rest  content  with  famil- 
iar ideas  or  assume  that  the  future  will  be 
a  projection  of  the  present.  If  we  are  to 
meet  both  the  peril  and  the  opportunity 
of  change,  we  require  a  clear  and  positive 
vision  of  the  world  we  seek — and  of  Amer- 
ica's  contribution  to  bringing  it  about. 

As  modem  bureaucracy  has  grown,  the 
understanding  of  change  and  the  formula- 
tion of  new  purposes  have  become  more 
difficult.  Like  men,  governments  find  old 
ways  hard  to  change  and  new  paths  dif- 
ficult to  discover. 

The  mandate  I  have  given  to  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  system,  and  the 
overriding  objective  of  every  policy  re- 
view undertaken,  is  to  clarify  our  view  of 
where  we  want  to  be  in  the  next  three  to 
five  years.  Only  then  can  we  ask,  and  an- 
swer, the  question  of  how  to  proceed. 

In  central  areas  of  policy,  we  have  ar- 
ranged our  procedure  of  policymaking  so 
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as  to  address  the  broader  questions  of  long- 
term  objectives  first;  we  define  our  pur- 
poses, and  then  address  the  specific 
operational  issues.  In  this  manner,  for  ex- 
ample, the  NSC  first  addressed  the  basic 
questions  of  the  rationale  and  doctrine 
of  our  strategic  posture,  and  then  con- 
sidered— ^in  the  light  of  new  criteria  of 
strategic  sufficiency — our  specific  weap- 
ons programs  and  our  specific  policy  for 
the  negotiations  on  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion. We  determined  that  our  relationship 
with  Japan  for  the  1970's  and  beyond  had 
to  be  founded  on  our  mutual  and  increas- 
ingly collaborative  concern  for  peace  and 
security  in  the  Far  East;  we  then  addressed 
the  issue  of  Okinawa's  status  in  the  light 
of  this  fundamental  objective. 

Systematic  Planning:  American  foreign 
policy  must  not  be  merely  the  result  of  a 
series  of  piecemeal  tactical  decisions 
forced  by  the  pressures  of  events.  If  our 
policy  is  to  embody  a  coherent  vision  of 
the  world  and  a  rational  conception  of 
America's  interests,  our  specific  actions 
must  be  the  products  of  rational  and 
deliberate  choice.  We  need  a  system  which 
forces  consideration  of  problems  before 
they  become  emergencies,  which  enables 
us  to  make  our  basic  determinations  of 
purpose  before  being  pressed  by  events, 
and  to  mesh  policies. 

The  National  Security  Council  itself 
met  37  times  in  1969,  and  considered  over 
a  score  of  diff'erent  major  problems  of 
national  security.  Each  Council  meeting 
was  the  culmination  of  an  interagency 
process  of  systematic  and  comprehensive 
review. 

This  is  how  the  process  works:  I  assign 
an  issue  to  an  Interdepartmental  Group — 
chaired  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State — for  intensive  study,  asking  it  to 


formulate  the  policy  choices  and  to 
analyze  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  diff'erent 
courses  of  action.  This  group's  report  is 
examined  by  an  interagency  Review 
Group  of  senior  officials — chaired  by  the 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs — to  insure  that  the  issues, 
options,  and  views  are  presented  fully  and 
fairly.  The  paper  is  then  presented  to  me 
and  the  full  National  Security  Council. 

Some  topics  requiring  specialized 
knowledge  are  handled  through  different 
channels  before  reaching  the  National 
Security  Council.  But  the  purpose  is  the 
same — systematic  review  and  analysis, 
bringing  together  all  the  agencies 
concerned : 

— The  major  issues  of  defense  policy 
are  treated  in  systematic  and  inte- 
grated fashion  by  the  NSC  Defense 
Program  Review  Committee.   This 
group  reviews  at  the  Under  Secretary 
level  the  major  defense  policy  and 
program  issues  which  have  strategic, 
political,  diplomatic,  and  economic 
implications  in  relation  to  overall 
national  priorities. 
— Through    other    NSC    interagency 
groups,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  undertaken  its  first  substan- 
tial effort  to  review  all  its  resource 
programs  within  certain  countries  on 
a  systematic  and  integrated  basis,  in- 
stead of  haphazardly  and  piecemeal. 
Determination  of  the  Facts:  Intelligent 
discussions  and  decisions  at  the  highest 
level  demand  the  fullest  possible  informa- 
tion. Too  often  in  the  past,  the  process  of 
policymaking    has    been    impaired     or 
distorted  by  incomplete  information  and 
by  disputes  in  the  government  which  re- 
sulted from  the  lack  of  a  common  appre- 
ciation  of  the  facts.   It  is  an   essential 
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function  of  the  NSC  system,  therefore,  to 
bring  together  all  the  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment concerned  with  foreign  affairs  to 
elicit,  assess,  and  present  to  me  and  the 
Council  all  the  pertinent  knowledge 
available. 

Normally,  NSC  Interdepartmental 
Groups  are  assigned  this  task.  But  other 
interagency  groups  perform  this  function 
for  certain  special  topics.  For  example : 
— The  Verification  Panel  was  formed 
to  gather  the  essential  facts  relating  to 
a  number  of  important  issues  of  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation,  such  as  Soviet 
strategic  capabilities,  and  our  poten- 
tial means  of  verifying  compliance 
with  various  possible  agreements. 
This  Panel  was  designed  not  to  in- 
duce agreement  on  policy  views,  but 
to  establish  as  firmly  as  possible  the 
data  on  which  to  base  policy  discus- 
sions. It  helped  to  resolve  many  major 
policy  differences  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  intractable.  As  the  sec- 
tion on  Arms  Control  in  this  report 
explains  in  detail,  the  Panel  played  a 
central  part  in  making  our  prepara- 
tion for  the  Strategic  Arms  Limita- 
tion Talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  the 
most  thorough  in  which  the  U.S. 
Government  has  ever  engaged. 
— The  Vietnam  Special  Studies  Group 
(VSSG)  gathers  and  presents  to  the 
highest  levels  of  the  United  States 
Government  the  fullest  and  most  up- 
to-date  information  on  trends  and 
conditions  in  the  countryside  in  Viet- 
nam. This  group  is  of  key  assistance 
in  our  major  and  sustained  effort  to 
understand  the  factors  which  will  de- 
termine the  course  of  Vietnamization. 
Full  Range  of  Options:  I  do  not  believe 
that  Presidential  leadership  consists  merely 


in  ratifying  a  consensus  reached  among 
departments  and  agencies.  The  President 
bears  the  Constitutional  responsibility  of 
making  the  judgments  and  decisions  that 
form  our  policy. 

The  new  NSC  system  is  designed  to 
make  certain  that  clear  policy  choices 
reach  the  top,  so  that  the  various  positions 
can  be  fully  debated  in  the  meeting  of  the 
Council.  Diflferences  of  view  are  identi- 
fied and  defended,  rather  than  muted  or 
buried.  I  refuse  to  be  confronted  with  a 
bureaucratic  consensus  that  leaves  me  no 
options  but  acceptance  or  rejection,  and 
that  gives  me  no  way  of  knowing  what 
alternatives  exist. 

The  NSC  system  also  insures  that  all 
agencies  and  departments  receive  a  fair 
hearing  before  I  make  my  decisions.  All 
Departments  concerned  with  a  problem 
participate  on  the  groups  that  draft  and 
review  the  policy  papers.  They  know  that 
their  positions  and  arguments  will  reach 
the  Council  without  dilution,  along  with 
the  other  alternatives.  Council  meetings 
are  not  rubber-stamp  sessions.  And  as  my 
decisions  are  reached  they  are  circulated 
in  writing,  so  that  all  departments  con- 
cerned are  fully  informed  of  our  policy, 
and  so  that  implementation  can  be 
monitored. 

Crisis  Planning:  Some  events  in  the 
world  over  which  we  have  little  control 
may  produce  crises  that  we  cannot  pre- 
vent, even  though  our  systematized  study 
forewarns  us  of  their  possibility.  But  we 
can  be  the  masters  of  events  when  crises 
occur,  to  the  extent  that  we  are  able  to 
prepare  ourselves  in  advance. 

For  this  purpose,  we  created  within  the 
NSC  system  a  special  senior  panel  known 
as  the  Washington  Special  Actions  Group 
(WSAG).  This  group  drafts  contingency 
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plans  for  possible  crises,  integrating  the 
political  and  military  requirements  of 
crisis  action.  The  action  responsibilities  of 
the  departments  of  the  Government  are 
planned  in  detail,  and  specific  respon- 
sibilities assigned  in  an  agreed  time  se- 
quence in  advance.  While  no  one  can 
anticipate  exactly  the  timing  and  course 
of  a  possible  crisis,  the  WSAG's  planning 
helps  insure  that  we  have  asked  the  right 
questions  in  advance,  and  thought  through 
the  implications  of  various  responses. 

Policy  Implementation:  The  variety 
and  complexity  of  foreign  policy  issues  in 
today's  world  places  an  enormous  pre- 
mium on  the  effective  implementation  of 
policy.  Just  as  our  policies  are  shaped  and 
our  programs  formed  through  a  constant 
process  of  interagency  discussion  and  de- 
bate within  the  NSC  framework,  so  the 
implementation  of  our  major  policies 
needs  review  and  coordination  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  This  is  done  by  an  inter- 
departmental committee  at  the  Under 
Secretary  level  chaired  by  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

CONCLUSIONS 

There  is  no  textbook  prescription  for 
organizing  the  machinery  of  policymak- 
ing, and  no  procedural  formula  for  mak- 
ing wise  decisions.  The  policies  of  this 
Administration  will  be  judged  on  their 
results,  not  on  how  methodically  they  were 
made. 

The  NSC  system  is  meant  to  help  us 
address  the  fundamental  issues,  clarify  our 
basic  purposes,  examine  all  alternatives, 
and  plan  intelligent  actions.  It  is  meant 
to  promote  the  thoroughness  and  delibera- 
tion which  are  essential  for  an  effective 
American  foreign  policy.  It  gives  us  the 


means  to  bring  to  bear  the  best  foresight 
and  insight  of  which  the  nation  is  capable. 

Part  II:  Partnership  and  the  Nixon 
Doctrine 

— Europe 

— The  Western  Hemisphere 

— Asia  and  the  Pacific 

— ^Vietnam 

—The  Middle  East 

— Africa 

— International  Economic  Policy 

— The  United  Nations 

EUROPE 

"I  believe  we  must  build  an  alliance 
strong  enough  to  deter  those  who  might 
threaten  war;  close  enough  to  provide  for 
continuous  and  far-reaching  consultation; 
trusting  enough  to  accept  a  diversity  of 
views;  realistic  enough  to  deal  with  the 
world  as  it  is;  flexible  enough  to  ex- 
plore new  channels  of  constructive 
cooperation." 

Address  by  the  President 
to  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  April  lo,  1969. 
The  peace  of  Europe  is  crucial  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  This  truth,  a  lesson 
learned  at  a  terrible  cost  twice  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,  is  a  central  principle 
of  United  States  foreign  policy.  For  the 
foreseeable  future,  Europe  must  be  the 
cornerstone  of  the  structure  of  a  durable 
peace. 

Since  1945,  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  and  North  America  have  built  to- 
gether an  alliance  and  a  mutual  respect 
worthy  of  the  values  and  heritage  we 
share.  Our  partnership  is  founded  not 
merely  on  a  common  perception  of  com- 
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mon  dangers  but  on  a  shared  vision  of  a 
better  world. 

It  was  essential,  therefore,  that  my  first 
trip  abroad  as  President  should  be  to  the 
capitals  of  our  Western  European  allies. 
It  was  time  to  reaffirm  the  importance  of 
those  ties,  and  to  strengthen  the  collabora- 
tion with  which  we  shall  develop,  together, 
new  policies  for  the  new  issues  of  the 
1970's. 

We  must  adapt  to  the  conditions  cre- 
ated by  the  past  successes  of  our  alliance. 
European  politics  are  more  fluid,  and  the 
issues  facing  the  alliance  are  more  sub- 
tle and  profound,  than  ever  in  the  past  20 
years.  These  issues  challenge  our  mastery 
of  each  of  the  three  elements  of  a  durable 
peace : 
— Genuine  partnership  must  increas- 
ingly characterize  our  alliance.  For 
if  we  cannot  maintain  and  develop 
further  such  a  relationship  with  our 
North  Atlantic  allies,  the  prospects 
for    achieving    it    with    our    other 
friends  and  allies  around  the  world 
are  slim  indeed.  But  the  evolution — 
past  and  future — of  Europe  and  of 
European-American    relations    pre- 
sents new  issues.  We  must  change  the 
pattern  of  American  predominance, 
appropriate  to  the  postwar  era,  to 
match  the  new  circumstances  of  to- 
day. We  must  extend  our  joint  en- 
deavor into   another   dimension   of 
common  challenges — ^bringing  Twen- 
tieth Century  man  and  his  environ- 
ment to  terms  with  one  another  in 
modem  industrial  societies. 
— ^Jointly  with  our  allies  we  must  main- 
tain the  strength  required  to  defend 
our  common  interests  against  exter- 
nal dangers,  so  long  as  those  dangers 
exist.  We  have  learned  to  integrate 


our  forces;  we  now  need  better  means 
of  harmonizing  our  policies.  We  need 
a  rational  alliance  defense  posture 
for  the  longer  term.  This  requires  a 
common  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  the  dangers  today  and  tomorrow, 
and  on  nuclear  and  non-nuclear 
strategy  and  forces.  We  must  fashion 
common  policies  for  the  pursuit  of 
security  through  arms  control,  as  well 
as  through  military  strength. 
— Together  with  our  allies,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  negotiate.  The  problems 
and  dangers  of  the  division  of  Eu- 
rope persist.  Our  association  with  our 
friends  and  allies  in  Europe  is  the 
starting  point  from  which  we  seek 
to  resolve  those  problems  and  cope 
with  those  dangers.  Our  efforts  to 
pursue  genuine  relaxation  of  tensions 
between  East  and  West  will  be  a  test 
of  the  new  trans- Atlantic  partnership. 

A  New  and  Mature  Partnership 

I  went  to  Western  Europe  in  February 
1969  to  reaffirm  America's  commitment 
to  partnership  with  Europe. 

A  reaffirmation  was  sorely  needed.  We 
had  to  reestablish  the  principle  and  prac- 
tice of  consultation.  For  too  long  in  the 
past,  the  United  States  had  led  without 
listening,  talked  to  our  allies  instead  of 
with  them,  and  informed  them  of  new 
departures  instead  of  deciding  with  them. 
Inspired  by  the  success  of  the  Marshall 
Plan,  we  had  taken  such  pride  in  our  lead- 
ership of  the  alliance  that  we  forgot  how 
much  even  the  origin  and  success  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  grew  from  European  ideas 
and  European  efforts  as  well  as  our  own. 

After  20  years,  the  economic  prostra- 
tion, military  weakness,  and  political  in- 
stability  in    postwar    Europe    that    had 
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required  a  predominant  American  effort 
were  things  of  the  past.  Our  common  suc- 
cess in  rebuilding  Western  Europe  had 
restored  our  allies  to  their  proper  strength 
and  status.  It  was  time  that  our  own 
leadership,  in  its  substance  and  its  manner, 
took  account  of  this  fact.  As  I  stated  to 
the  NATO  Council  in  Brussels  on  my  trip 
in  February  1969: 

"The  nations  of  NATO  are  rich  in 
physical  resources — but  they  are  even 
richer  in  their  accumulated  wisdom  and 
their  experience  of  the  world  today.  In 
fashioning  America's  policies,  we  need 
the  benefit  of  that  wisdom  and  that 
experience." 

But  the  issue  we  face  is  not  simply  im- 
proved communication.  It  is  the  funda- 
mental question  of  what  shall  be  the 
content  and  purpose  of  the  European- 
American  relationship  in  the  1970's.  In 
today's  world,  what  kind  of  an  alliance 
shall  we  strive  to  build? 

Last  April,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
completed  its  second  decade  and  began  its 
third.  I  stated  on  that  occasion : 

"When  NATO  was  founded,  the  mere 
fact  of  cooperation  among  the  Western 
nations  was  of  tremendous  significance, 
both  symbolically  and  substantively.  Now 
the  symbol  is  not  enough;  we  need  sub- 
stance. The  alliance  today  will  be  judged 
by  the  content  of  its  cooperation,  not 
merely  by  its  form." 

The  durability  of  the  alliance  is  itself 
a  triumph,  but  also  a  challenge :  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  imagine  that  a  struc- 
ture and  relationship  developed  in  the  late 
1 940's  can  remain  the  same  in  content  and 
purpose  in  the  1970's. 

The  fundamentals  of  the  relationship 
are  not  in  question.  The  original  aims  of 
the  Western  Alliance  are  still  our  basic 
purposes :  the  defense  of  Western  Europe 


against  common  challenges,  and  ulti- 
mately the  creation  of  a  viable  and  se- 
cure European  order. 

But  what  pattern  of  relations  will  serve 
these  objectives  best  today?  There  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  prefer  the  status  quo 
and  to  support  established  forms  and  re- 
lationships that  have  served  well  in  the 
past.  But  we  can  see  in  1970  that  there  is 
no  "status  quo" — the  only  constant  is  the 
inevitability  of  change.  Evolution  within 
Western  Europe  has  changed  the  region's 
position  in  the  world,  and  therefore  its 
role  in  the  Western  Alliance. 

Since  1945,  West  Germany  has 
achieved  a  position  of  mutual  respect  and 
partnership  with  its  Western  neighbors. 
From  this  reconciliation  a  larger  Euro- 
pean entity  has  developed,  with  prospects 
of  further  growth.  Americans  have  wel- 
comed this  transformation  and  see  it  as  a 
vindication  of  the  historic  choices  made 
twenty  years  ago.  We  contributed,  not  only 
by  insuring  the  physical  safety  of  Western 
Europe  from  outside  attack  or  pressure, 
and  in  the  early  years  by  providing  eco- 
nomic support,  but  also  by  giving  a  power- 
ful impetus  to  the  building  of  European 
institutions. 

But  today,  European  vitality  is  more 
self-sustaining.  The  preponderant  Ameri- 
can influence  that  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  postwar  conditions  would  be 
self-defeating  today.  For  nations  which 
did  not  share  in  the  responsibility  to  make 
the  vital  decisions  for  their  own  defense 
and  diplomacy  could  retain  neither  their 
self-respect  nor  their  self-assurance. 

A  more  balanced  association  and  a 
more  genuine  partnership  are  in  Amer- 
ica's interest.  As  this  process  advances,  the 
balance  of  burdens  and  responsibilities 
must  gradually  be  adjusted,  to  reflect  the 
economic  and  political  realities  of  Euro- 
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pean  progress.  Our  allies  will  deserve  a 
voice  in  the  alliance  and  its  decisions  com- 
mensurate with  their  growing  power  and 
contributions. 

As  we  move  from  dominance  to  part- 
nership, there  is  the  possibility  that  some 
will  see  this  as  a  step  towards  disengage- 
ment. But  in  the  third  decade  of  our  com- 
mitment to  Europe,  the  depth  of  our 
relationship  is  a  fact  of  life.  We  can  no 
more  disengage  from  Europe  than  from 
Alaska. 

We  recognize  that  America's  contribu- 
tion will  continue  to  be  unique  in  certain 
areas,  such  as  in  maintaining  a  nuclear 
deterrent  and  a  level  of  involvement  suf- 
ficient to  balance  the  powerful  military 
position  of  the  USSR  in  Eastern  Europe. 
But  we  have  no  desire  to  occupy  such  a 
position  in  Europe  that  European  affairs 
are  not  the  province  of  the  sovereign 
states  that  conduct  them. 

Intra-European  institutions  are  in  flux. 
We  favor  a  definition  by  Western  Europe 
of  a  distinct  identity,  for  the  sake  of  its 
own  continued  vitality  and  independence 
of  spirit.  Our  support  for  the  strengthen- 
ing and  broadening  of  the  European 
Community  has  not  diminished.  We  rec- 
ognize that  our  interests  will  necessarily  be 
affected  by  Europe's  evolution,  and  we 
may  have  to  make  sacrifices  in  the  com- 
mon interest.  We  consider  that  the  possible 
economic  price  of  a  truly  unified  Europe 
is  outweighed  by  the  gain  in  the  political 
vitality  of  the  West  as  a  whole. 

The  structure  of  Western  Europe  it- 
self— the  organization  of  its  unity — is 
fundamentally  the  concern  of  the  Euro- 
peans. We  cannot  unify  Europe  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  only  one  road 
to  that  goal.  When  the  United  States  in 
previous  Administrations  turned  into  an 


ardent  advocate,  it  harmed  rather  than 
helped  progress. 

We  believe  that  we  can  render  support 
to  the  process  of  European  coalescence  not 
only  by  our  role  in  the  North  Atlantic  Al- 
liance and  by  our  relationships  with  Euro- 
pean institutions,  but  also  by  our  bilateral 
relations  with  the  several  European  coun- 
tries. For  many  years  to  come,  these  rela- 
tions will  provide  essential  trans-Atlantic 
bonds;  and  we  will  therefore  continue  to 
broaden  and  deepen  them. 

European  Defense  and  Security 

In  choosing  a  strategy  for  our  general 
purpose  forces  for  the  1970's,  we  decided 
to  continue  our  support  for  the  present 
NATO  strategy.  And  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  an- 
nounced at  the  NATO  Council  meeting 
in  December  that  we  would  maintain 
current  U.S.  troop  levels  in  Europe  at  least 
through  mid- 1 97 1. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognized  that 
we  must  use  this  time  to  conduct  a 
thorough  study  of  our  strategy  for  the  de- 
fense of  Western  Europe,  including  a  full 
and  candid  exchange  of  views  with  our 
allies. 

The  need  for  this  study  is  based  on  sev- 
eral considerations: 

First,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
decade  the  United  States  possessed  over- 
whelming nuclear  superiority  over  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  that  superiority 
has  been  reduced  by  the  growth  in  Soviet 
strategic  forces  during  the  1960's.  As  I 
point  out  elsewhere,  the  prospect  for  the 
1 970's  is  that  the  Soviets  will  possess  strate- 
gic forces  approaching  and  in  some  cate- 
gories exceeding  our  own. 

This  fundamental  change  in  the  strate- 
gic  balance   raises   important   questions 
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about  the  relative  role  of  strategic  nuclear 
forces,  conventional  forces,  and  tactical 
nuclear  weapons. 

Second,  there  are  several  views  among 
Western  strategists  concerning  the  answers 
to  several  key  questions: 

— What  is  a  realistic  assessment  of  the 
military  threats  to  Western  Europe 
that  should  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
Allied  strategic  and  force  structure 
planning? 
— For  how  long  could  NATO  sustain  a 
conventional  forward  defense  against 
a  determined  Warsaw  Pact  attack? 
— ^Beyond  their  value  as  a  deterrent  to 
war,  how  should  our  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe  be  used  to  coun- 
ter  specific   Warsaw   Pact   military 
threats? 
— How  does  the  contemplated  use  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  affect  the 
size,  equipment  and  deployment  of 
Allied  conventional  forces? 
Third,  even  though  the  NATO  Allies 
have  reached  agreement  on  the  strategy 
of  flexible  response,  there  are  disagree- 
ments about  the  burdens  that  should  be 
borne  by  the  several  partners  in  provid- 
ing the  forces  and  other  resources  required 
by  that  strategy.  Further,  questions  have 
been  raised  concerning  whether,  for  ex- 
ample, our  logistics  support,  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  forces  in  Europe,  and  our 
airlift   and    sealift   capabilities   are   suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  needs  of  the  existing 
strategy. 

These  questions  must  be  addressed  in 
full  consultation  with  our  allies.  This  is 
the  process  we  have  followed  in  the  prep- 
arations for  and  conduct  of  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  consulting  our  allies  closely 
at  every  stage,  not  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it 
basis  but  by  seeking  their  advice  on  the 


whole  range  of  options  we  have  under 
consideration. 

In  assessing  our  common  security,  we 
must  not  be  satisfied  with  formal  agree- 
ments which  paper  over  dissimilar  views 
on  fundamental  issues  or  with  language 
that  is  acceptable  precisely  because  it  per- 
mits widely  divergent  interpretations.  Dis- 
agreements must  be  faced  openly  and  their 
bases  carefully  explored.  Because  our  se- 
curity is  inseparable,  we  can  afford  the 
most  candid  exchange  of  views. 

In  the  past  year,  in  the  NATO  Nuclear 
Planning  Group,  where  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  represents  this  Government,  the 
allies  have  taken  significant  steps  to  ex- 
plore the  principal  problems  of  defining  a 
common  political  rationale  for  the  resort 
to  tactical  nuclear  weapons.  The  comple- 
tion of  this  process  in  close  collaboration 
with  all  of  our  allies,  including  those  pos- 
sessing national  nuclear  capabilities,  will 
be  a  major  contribution  to  the  credible 
defense  of  Europe. 

The  forging  of  a  common  understand- 
ing on  basic  security  issues  will  materially 
improve  our  ability  to  deal  sensibly  and 
realistically  with  the  opportunities  and 
pressures  for  change  that  we  face,  includ- 
ing suggestions  in  this  country  for  sub- 
stantial reductions  of  U.S.  troop  levels  in 
Europe  and  the  possibility  that  balanced 
force  reductions  could  become  a  subject 
of  East- West  discussions. 

An  Era  of  Negotiation  in  Europe 

Our  association  with  Western  Europe 
is  fundamental  to  the  resolution  of  the 
problems  caused  by  the  unnatural  division 
of  the  continent.  We  recognize  that  the 
reunion  of  Europe  will  come  about  not 
from  one  spectacular  negotiation,  but 
from  an  extended  historical  process. 
We  must  be  under  no  illusion  about 
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the  difficulties.  As  I  remarked  last  April, 
addressing  the  NATO  Council  in  Wash- 
ington: 

"It  is  not  enough  to  talk  of  relaxing  ten- 
sion,  unless  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
20  years  of  tension  were  not  caused  by 
superficial  misunderstandings.  A  change 
of  mood  is  useful  only  if  it  reflects  some 
change  of  mind  about  political  purpose. 

"It  is  not  enough  to  talk  of  European 
security  in  the  abstract.  We  must  know 
the  elements  of  insecurity  and  how  to  re- 
move them.  Conferences  are  useful  if  they 
deal  with  concrete  issues,  which  means 
they  must,  of  course,  be  carefully  pre- 
pared." 

The  division  of  Europe  gives  rise  to  a 
number  of  interrelated  issues — the  divi- 
sion of  Germany,  access  to  Berlin,  the  level 
of  military  forces  on  both  sides  of  the  line, 
the  barriers  to  economic  and  cultural  re- 
lations, and  other  issues.  We  are  prepared 
to  negotiate  on  these  issues,  in  any  suitable 
forum. 

We  have  already  joined  with  the  three 
allies  involved — the  United  Kingdom, 
France  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many— ^in  suggesting  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  im- 
prove the  situation  regarding  Berlin.  Even 
if  progress  on  broader  issues  cannot  soon 
be  made,  the  elimination  of  recurrent 
crises  around  Berlin  would  be  desirable. 

Our  German  ally  has  also  undertaken 
steps  to  seek  a  normalization  of  its  rela- 
tions with  its  Eastern  neighbors.  Since  the 
problem  of  Germany  remains  the  key  to 
East- West  problems  in  Europe,  we  would 
welcome  such  a  normalization.  Just  as  the 
postwar  era  has  ended  in  Western  Europe, 
it  is  our  hope  that  a  more  satisfactory  and 
enduring  order  will  come  into  being  in  the 
center  of  the  continent. 

Within  NATO,  meanwhile,  we  have 


joined  with  our  allies  in  canvassing  other 
issues  that  might  offer  prospects  for  fruit- 
ful negotiation,  including  the  possibility  of 
reciprocal  adjustments  in  the  military 
forces  on  both  sides  of  the  present  demar- 
cation line  in  Europe. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  subjects  to  nego- 
tiate. But  there  is  no  one  way  to  go  about 
it  or  any  preferable  forum.  Relations  be- 
tween East  and  West  must  be  dealt  with 
on  several  levels  and  it  would  be  wrong  to 
believe  that  one  single  grand  conference 
can  encompass  all  existing  relationships. 

High  on  the  agenda  of  the  Western 
Alliance  is  the  complex  responsibility  of 
integrating  our  individual  and  collective 
efforts.  Together  with  our  allies  we  shall 
seek  to  answer  these  questions:  Should  we 
consider  the  relaxation  of  tensions  in  terms 
of  an  overall  settlement  between  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact?  Or  is  there  scope 
for  a  series  of  bilateral  efforts?  What  are 
the  limits  of  bilateral  efforts  and  how 
can  they  be  related  to  the  NATO  system 
of  consultations?  What  would  be  the  con- 
tribution of  a  unified  Western  Europe? 

Last  April  10,  in  my  talk  at  the  Twen- 
tieth Anniversary  Celebration  of  NATO, 
I  stated  this  problem  as  follows: 

"Up  to  now,  our  discussions  [within 
NATO]  have  mainly  had  to  do  with  tac- 
tics— ways  and  means  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  a  treaty  drawn  a  genera- 
tion ago.  We  have  discussed  clauses  in  pro- 
posed treaties;  in  the  negotiations  to  come, 
we  must  go  beyond  these  to  the  processes 
which  these  future  treaties  will  set  in  mo- 
tion. We  must  shake  off  our  preoccupation 
with  formal  structure  to  bring  into  focus 
a  common  world  view." 

Without  such  a  general  understand- 
ing on  the  issues  and  our  respective  roles, 
we  run  a  risk  of  failures  and  frustrations 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  inten- 
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tions  of  the  principals,  but  which  could  re- 
sult from  starting  a  sequence  of  events  that 
gets  out  of  control. 

In  the  last  analysis,  progress  does  not 
depend  on  us  and  our  allies  alone.  The 
prospects  for  durable  agreement  also  in- 
volve the  attitudes,  interests,  and  policies 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  in  East- 
ern Europe.  Ultimately,  a  workable  sys- 
tem of  security  embracing  all  of  Europe 
will  require  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union  to  normalize  its  own  re- 
lations with  Eastern  Europe — to  recover 
from  its  anachronistic  fear  of  Germany, 
and  to  recognize  that  its  own  security  and 
the  stability  of  Central  Europe  can  best  be 
served  by  a  structure  of  reconciliation. 
Only  then  will  an  era  of  negotiation  in 
Europe  culminate  in  an  era  of  peace. 

A  New  Dimension 

The  common  concerns  and  purposes  of 
the  Western  allies  reach  beyond  the  mili- 
tary and  political  dimensions  of  tradi- 
tional alliances. 

Article  2  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
anticipated  these  further  dimensions  of 
partnership  by  pledging  the  allies  to 
"strengthening  their  free  institutions,  .  .  . 
promoting  conditions  of  stability  and  well- 
being,"  and  "encourag[ing]  economic  col- 
laboration." These  are  not  goals  limited 
to  the  Treaty  area.  They  go  beyond  part- 
nership among  allies,  military  security,  and 
negotiations  with  adversaries.  As  I  said 
last  April,  on  NATO's  twentieth  anniver- 
sary, the  relationship  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  "also  needs  a  social  dimen- 
sion to  deal  with  our  concern  for  the 
quality  of  life  in  this  last  third  of  the 
Twentieth  Century." 

At  America's  initiative,  the  alliance  cre- 
ated in  1969  a  Committee  on  the  Chal- 
lenges of  Modem  Society — to  pool  our 


skills,  our  intellects,  and  our  inventiveness 
in  finding  new  ways  to  use  technology  to 
enhance  our  environments,  and  not  to 
destroy  them.  For  as  I  said  last  April : 

"The  Western  nations  share  common 
ideals  and  a  common  heritage.  We  are  all 
advanced  societies,  sharing  the  benefits 
and  the  gathering  torments  of  a  rapidly 
advancing  industrial  technology.  The  in- 
dustrial nations  share  no  challenge  more 
urgent  than  that  of  bringing  20th  cen- 
tury man  and  his  environment  to  terms 
with  one  another — of  making  the  world 
fit  for  man  and  helping  man  to  learn  how 
to  remain  in  harmony  with  the  rapidly 
changing  world." 

If  this  view  was  not  at  first  uniformly 
held  among  the  Allied  nations,  it  emerged 
with  increasing  strength  as  the  matter  was 
considered — evidence  both  of  the  validity 
of  the  proposition,  and  of  the  lessons 
learned  and  skills  acquired  in  the  course 
of  two  decades  of  intensive  and  detailed 
consultation  and  cooperation. 

Environmental  problems  are  secondary 
effects  of  technological  change;  interna- 
tional environmental  cooperation  is  there- 
fore an  essential  requirement  of  our  age. 
This  has  now  begun  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Challenges  of  Modem  Society.  We 
have  established  a  procedure  whereby  in- 
dividual nations  offer  to  "pilot"  studies 
in  a  specific  area  and  are  responsible  for 
making  recommendations  for  action. 
Eight  projects  have  been  agreed  upon. 
These  are  road  safety,  disaster  relief,  air 
pollution,  sea  pollution,  inland  water  pol- 
lution, scientific  knowledge  and  govern- 
mental decision-making,  group  and 
individual  motivation,  and  regional  plan- 
ning. The  United  States  is  pilot  nation  for 
the  first  three  of  these. 

A  provision  of  the  charter  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Challenges  of  Modem  So- 
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ciety  looks  to  expanding  the  number  of 
nations  involved  in  these  efforts,  and  to 
the  support  of  similar  undertakings  in 
other  international  organizations  such  as 
the  Orgsmization  for  Economic  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  the  Economic 
Commission  for  Europe,  and  the  United 
Nations,  which  is  holding  a  worldwide 
conference  on  environmental  problems  in 
1972.  We  see  this  new  dimension  of  inter- 
national cooperation  as  an  urgent  and 
positive  area  of  work.  Cooperative  re- 
search, technological  exchange,  education, 
institution  building,  and  international 
regulatory  agreements  are  all  required 
to  reverse  the  trend  toward  pollution  of 
our  planet's  environment  within  this  criti- 
cal decade. 

Agenda  for  the  Future 

The  agenda  for  the  future  of  American 
relations  with  Europe  is  implicit  in  the 
statement  of  the  issues  we  face  together: 

— The  evolution  of  a  mature  partner- 
ship reflecting  the  vitality  and  the 
independence  of  Western  European 
nations; 

— the  continuation  of  genuine  consulta- 
tion with  our  allies  on  the  nature  of 
the  threats  to  alliance  security,  on 
maintenance  of  a  common  and  cred- 
ible strategy,  and  on  an  appropriate 
and  sustainable  level  of  forces ; 

— the  continuation  of  genuine  consulta- 
tions with  our  allies  on  the  mutual 
interests  affected  by  the  U.S.-Soviet 
talks  on  strategic  arms  limitation ; 

— the  development  of  a  European- 
American  understanding  on  our  com- 
mon purposes  and  respective  roles  in 
seeking  a  peaceful  and  stable  oider 
in  all  of  Europe; 

— the  expansion  of  allied  and  world- 
wide cooperation  in  facing  the  com- 


mon social  and  human  challenges  of 

modem  societies. 
In  1 969,  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
discussed  most  of  these  issues — some  in 
the  context  of  new  proposals,  but  most  of 
them  in  the  form  of  new  questions.  These 
questions  will  not  be  answered  in  a  year. 
As  I  said  last  February  in  Brussels,  "They 
deal  with  the  vast  sweep  of  history,  they 
need  the  most  thorough  deliberations." 
The  deliberations  will  continue;  we  have 
the  chance  today  to  build  a  tomorrow 
worthy  of  our  common  heritage. 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 

"Understandably,  perhaps,  a  feeling 
has  arisen  in  many  Latin  American  coun- 
tries that  the  United  States  'no  longer 
cares.' 

"My  answer  to  that  is  simple. 
"We  do  care.  I  care.  I  have  visited  most 
of  your  countries.  I  have  met  most  of  your 
leaders.  I  have  talked  with  your  people. 
I  have  seen  your  great  needs,  as  well  as 
your  great  achievements. 

"And  I  know  this,  in  my  heart  as  well  as 
in  my  mind :  if  peace  and  freedom  are  to 
endure  in  the  world,  there  is  no  task  more 
urgent  than  lifting  up  the  hungry  and  the 
helpless,  and  putting  flesh  on  the  dreams 
of  those  who  yearn  for  a  better  life." 
The  President's  remarks  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association, 
Washington,  October  31,1 969. 

The  Setting 

This  concern  which  I  expressed  last  year 
is  central  to  our  policies  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Our  relationship  with  our 
sister  republics  has  special  relevance  for 
this  Administration's  general  approach  to 
foreign  relations.  We  must  be  able  to  forge 
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a  constructive  relationship  with  nations 
historically  linked  to  us  if  we  are  to  do 
so  with  nations  more  removed. 

A  new  spirit  and  a  new  approach  were 
needed  to  pursue  this  objective  in  the 
Americas.  It  meant  recalling  our  special 
relationship  but  changing  our  attitude  to 
accommodate  the  forces  of  change.  And 
it  meant  translating  our  new  attitude  into 
an  action  program  for  progress  that  offers 
cooperative  action  rather  than  paternal 
promises  and  panaceas. 

Throughout  our  history  we  have  ac- 
corded the  other  American  nations  a  spe- 
cial place  in  our  foreign  policy.  This 
unique  relationship  is  rooted  in  geography, 
in  a  common  Western  heritage  and  in  a 
shared  historical  experience  of  independ- 
ence bom  through  revolution. 

This  relationship  has  evolved  over  time. 
Our  long  and  close  political  and  economic 
association,  and  our  articulation  of  the 
concept  of  hemispheric  community,  have 
been  self-fulfilling:  it  is  now  a  political 
and  psychological  fact  that  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Latin 
America  have  a  special  meaning  for  us 
both.  We  share  a  concept  of  hemispheric 
community,  as  well  as  a  web  of  treaties, 
commitments  and  organizations  that  de- 
serves the  name  of  an  Inter-American 
System. 

But  the  character  of  that  relationship 
has  not  been  immune  to  the  upheavals 
and  transformations  of  past  decades.  In- 
deed, the  continuing  challenge  throughout 
this  hemisphere's  history  has  been  how  to 
redefine  and  readjust  this  special  relation- 
ship to  meet  changed  circumstances,  new 
settings,  diflferent  problems. 

That  challenge  is  all  the  more  compel- 
ling today. 


Forces  of  Change 

The  powerful  tides  of  change  that  have 
transformed  the  world  since  the  Second 
World  War  have  also  swept  through  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  particularly  in  the 
1960's.  They  have  altered  the  nature  of 
our  relationship,  and  the  expectations  and 
obligations  that  flow  from  it. 

When  this  Administration  took  office,  it 
was  evident  that  United  States  policies 
and  programs  had  not  kept  pace  with 
these  fundamental  changes.  The  state  of 
the  hemisphere  and  of  our  relationship 
was  satisfying  neither  to  North  nor  to 
South  Americans : 
— Our  power  overshadowed  the  formal 
relationship  of  equality,  and  even  our 
restrained  use  of  this  power  was  not 
wholly  reassuring.  As  a  result,  tension 
between  us  grew. 
— Too  many  of  our  development  pro- 
grams were  made  for  our  neighbors 
instead  of  with  them.  This  directive 
and  tutorial  style  clashed  with  the 
growing    self-assertiveness    and    na- 
tionalism of  the  other  Western  Hem- 
isphere nations. 
— ^Development  problems  had  become 
more  intense  and  complex ;  exploding 
population  growth  and  accelerating 
urbanization  added  to  social  stress; 
frustrations  were  rising  as  expecta- 
tions outstripped  accomplishments. 
— Political  and  social  instability  were 
therefore  on  the  rise.  Political  radi- 
calism increased,  as  well  as  the  resort 
to  violence  and  the  temptation  to 
turn    to    authoritarian   methods    to 
handle  internal  problems. 
— Nationalism  was  taking  on  anti-U.S. 

overtones. 
— Other  Western  Hemisphere  nations 
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seriously  questioned  whether  our  as- 
sistance,  trade  and  investment  poli- 
cies would  match  the  realities  of  the 
1970's. 

Toward  a  Policy  for  the  igyo's 

From  the  outset,  the  Administration 
recognized  the  need  to  redefine  the  special 
concern  of  the  United  States  for  the  na- 
tions of  the  hemisphere.  We  were  deter- 
mined to  reflect  the  forces  of  change  in 
our  approach  and  in  our  actions. 

We  approached  this  task  in  two  phases : 
First,  we  sought  to  appraise  the  state  of 
the  hemisphere,  to  analyze  the  problems 
that  existed,  and  to  determine  funda- 
mental policy  objectives;  then,  we  ex- 
pressed our  conclusions  in  specific  policies 
and  programs. 

To  get  a  fresh  perspective,  early  in  my 
Administration  I  asked  Governor  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller  to  undertake  a  fact-finding 
mission  throughout  the  region.  His  con- 
clusions and  recommendations,  together 
with  other  government  studies,  were  in- 
tensively reviewed  by  the  NSC  during  the 
summer  and  early  fall.  This  review  ad- 
dressed some  of  the  basic  questions: 
whether  we  should  continue  to  have  a 
"special  relationship" ;  if  so,  what  its  essen- 
tial purpose  and  substance  ought  to  be 
and  how  best  to  achieve  it. 
We  concluded  that: 

— ^A  "special  relationship"  with  Latin 
America  has  existed  historically,  and 
there  are  compelling  reasons  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  our  ties. 
— ^The  goal  of  such  a  relationship  to- 
day should  be  to  create  a  community 
of  independent,  self-reliant  states 
linked  together  in  a  vital  and  useful 
association. 


— United  States  assistance  to  its  neigh- 
bors  is   an   essential    part    of   that 
relationship. 
— The  United  States  should  contribute, 
not  dominate.  We  alone  cannot  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  the  eco- 
nomic  and   social   development   of 
other  nations.  This  is  a  process  deeply 
rooted  in  each  nation's  history  and 
evolution.  Responsibility  has  to  be 
shared  for  progress  to  be  real. 
— For  the  70's,  we  therefore  had  to 
shape  a  relationship  that  would  en- 
courage other  nations  to  help  them- 
selves. As  elsewhere  in  the  world,  our 
basic  role  is  to  persuade  and  supple- 
ment, not  to  prescribe.  Each  nation 
must  be  true  to  its  own  character. 
On  October  31,   I   proposed  a  new 
partnership  in   the  Americas  to  reflect 
these  concepts,  a  partnership  in  which  all 
voices  are  heard  and  none  is  predominant. 
I  outlined  the  five  basic  principles  govern- 
ing this  new  approach : 

"First,  a  firm  commitment  to  the  inter- 
American  system,  to  the  compacts  which 
bind  us  in  that  system — as  exemplified  by 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
by  the  principles  so  nobly  set  forth  in  its 
charter. 

"Second,  respect  for  national  identity 
and  national  dignity,  in  a  partnership  in 
which  rights  and  responsibilities  are 
shared  by  a  community  of  independent 
states. 

"Third,  a  firm  commitment  to  con- 
tinued United  States  assistance  for  hem- 
ispheric development. 

"Fourth,  a  belief  that  the  principal 
future  pattern  of  this  assistance  must  be 
US.  support  for  Latin  American  initia- 
tives, and  that  this  can  best  be  achieved 
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on  a  multilateral  basis  within  the  inter- 
American  system. 

"Finally,  a  dedication  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  in  this  new  world  of  ours — 
to  making  people  the  center  of  our  con- 
cerns, and  to  helping  meet  their  economic, 
social  and  human  needs." 

In  this  speech  we  also  began  laying  the 
foundations  of  an  action  program  for 
progress.  These  are  actions  that  reflect  our 
new  approach  of  enabling  other  Western 
Hemisphere  nations  to  help  themselves. 
And  they  are  actions  that  can  realistically 
be  implemented.  I  refused  to  propose 
grandiose  spending  programs  that  had  no 
prospect  of  Congressional  approval,  or  to 
make  promises  that  could  not  be  fulfilled. 

A  less  than  realistic  approach  would 
have  blunted  our  partners'  sense  of  par- 
ticipation and  generated  false  hopes.  The 
time  for  dependency  and  slogans  was  over. 
The  time  for  partnership  and  action  was 
at  hand. 

Action 

We  are  shaping  programs  together  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, not  devising  them  on  our  own.  And 
where  we  once  relied  on  bilateral  ex- 
changes, we  are  turning  more  to  multi- 
lateral groups. 

One  of  the  principal  cooperative 
forums  is  the  Inter-American  Economic 
and  Social  Council  [lA-ECOSOC],  the 
economic  and  development  channel  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Shortly 
after  my  speech,  and  again  early  this  year, 
this  body  met  to  consider  our  proposals 
and  those  of  our  friends.  In  these  continu- 
ing meetings  and  in  other  multilateral 
exchanges  we  are  putting  forward  our 
suggestions  for  give-and-take  discussions. 

We  have  made  realistic  action  proposals 
to  meet  specific  objectives : 


— Share  Responsibility,  To  insure  that 
the  shaping  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere's future  reflects  the  will  of  the 
other  nations  of  this  hemisphere,  I 
affirmed  the  need  for  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  way  we  manage  devel- 
opment assistance.  I  proposed  that 
the  nations  of  the  hemisphere  evolve 
an  effective  multilateral  mechanism 
for  bilateral  assistance.  The  precise 
form  this  takes  will  be  worked  out 
with  our  partners.  lA-ECOSOC  has 
directed  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mittee for  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
(CIAP)  and  the  Inter-American 
Bank  to  explore  ways  to  increase  their 
participation  in  development  deci- 
sions. The  goal  is  to  enable  the  other 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  to  as- 
sume a  primary  role  in  setting  prior- 
ities within  the  hemisphere,  develop- 
ing realistic  programs  and  keeping 
their  own  performance  under  critical 
review.  To  demonstrate  United 
States  interest  in  improving  and 
strengthening  our  multilateral  in- 
stitutions, I  authorized  financial  sup- 
port— totaling  $23  million  in  grant 
funds — to  strengthen  the  activities  of 
CIAP  and  the  Inter-American  Bank. 
I  also  authorized  our  representatives 
to  agree  to  submit  to  CIAP,  for  its 
review,  United  States  economic  and 
financial  programs  as  they  affect  the 
other  nations  of  the  hemisphere. 
Similar  reviews  are  made  of  the  other 
hemisphere  countries'  policies,  but 
the  United  States  had  not,  prior  to 
this  decision,  opened  its  policies  to 
such  a  consultation. 

— Expand  Trade.  To  help  other  West- 
ern Hemisphere  nations  to  increase 
their  export  earnings  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  balanced  development  and 
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economic  growth,  I  have  committed 
the  United  States  to  a  program  which 
would  help  these  countries  improve 
their  access  to  the  expanding  mar- 
kets of  the  industrialized  world : 

•  The  U.S.  will  press  for  a  liberal  sys- 
tem of  generalized  tariff  preferences 
for  all  developing  countries.  We 
are  working  toward  a  system  that 
would  eliminate  discriminations 
against  South  American  exports 
that  exist  in  other  countries. 
Through  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment, we  are  pressing  other 
developed  nations  to  recognize  the 
need  for  a  genuinely  progressive 
tariff  preference  system. 

•  I  committed  the  U.S.  to  lead  an 
effort  to  reduce  non-tariff  barriers 
to  trade  maintained  by  nearly  all  in- 
dustrialized countries.  We  seek  to 
lead  a  concerted  multilateral  re- 
duction in  non-tariff  barriers  on 
products  of  major  interest  to  South 
America,  taldng  advantage  of  the 
work  going  on  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

•  I  pledged  to  support  increased  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to 
promote  Latin  American  trade 
expansion. 

•  I  promised  to  support  the  estab- 
lishment within  the  inter- American 
system  of  regular  procedures  for 
advance  consultations  on  all  trade 
matters,  and  we  proposed  specific 
mechanisms  for  this  purpose.  In 
early  February,  lA-ECOSOC 
agreed  to  establish  a  standing  spe- 
cial committee  which  will  meet 
regularly  for  consultation  on  mu- 


tual economic  problems,  including 

trade  and  development. 
— Ease  AID  Restrictions,  To  make  de- 
velopment assistance  more  helpful 
and  effective,  we  are  taking  several 
actions : 

•  I  ordered  that  from  November  i, 
all  loan  dollars  sent  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica under  AID  be  freed  to  allow 
purchases  not  only  in  the  U.S.  but 
anywhere  in  Latin  America.  This 
partial  "untying"  of  our  assistance 
loans  removed  restrictions  that  had 
burdened  borrowers  and  promised 
to  provide  an  incentive  for  indus- 
trial development  in  the  region. 

•  We  have  removed  a  number  of 
other  procedural  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  AID  funds.  We  elimi- 
nated, for  example,  the  require- 
ment under  which  recipient  coun- 
tries were  forced  to  import  U.S. 
goods  they  would  not  have 
imported  under  normal  trade 
conditions — the  "additionality" 
provision. 

•  The  Peterson  Task  Force  (which  is 
studying  our  overall  assistance 
programs)  is  reviewing  other  pro- 
cedural and  administrative  restric- 
tions. We  aim  to  streamline  our 
lending  and  make  it  more  effective. 

— Assure  Special  Representation.  To 
reflect  our  special  concern  for  this 
region,  I  proposed  establishing  the 
position  of  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs.  The 
new  Under  Secretary  will  be  given 
authority  to  coordinate  all  of  our 
activities  in  this  region.  On  Decem- 
ber 20,  the  Secretary  of  State  sub- 
mitted implementing  legislation  to 
Congress. 

— Support  Regionalism.  To  encourage 
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regional  cooperation  we  have  offered 
to  support  economic  integration 
efforts.  We  have  reiterated  our  offer 
of  financial  assistance  to  the  Central 
American  Common  Market,  the 
Caribbean  Free  Trade  Area,  the 
Andean  Group  and  to  an  eventual 
Latin  American  Common  Market. 

— Ease  Debt  Burdens,  To  help  nations 
heavily  burdened  by  large  debts  and 
their  servicing  we  have  urged  the 
Inter-American  Committee  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  (CIAP)  to  join 
us  in  approaching  other  creditor  na- 
tions and  international  lending  agen- 
cies to  study  these  problems.  In 
February  the  lA-ECOSOC  author- 
ized CIAP  to  proceed  along  this  line. 
As  members  of  CIAP  we  have  offered 
our  full  cooperation  and  expressed 
our  willingness  to  join  in  an  approach 
to  other  creditor  nations. 

— Share  Science  and  Technology,  To 
help  turn  science  to  the  service  of  the 
hemisphere : 

•  We  will  contribute  to  the  support 
and  financing  of  initiatives  in  these 
fields,  including  research  and  de- 
velopment, regional  training  cen- 
ters, and  transfer  of  technology. 

•  We  are  developing  a  program 
for  training  and  orientation  of 
Latin  American  specialists  in  the 
field  of  scientific  and  technical 
information. 

•  The  OAS  will  sponsor  a  conference 
next  year  on  the  application  of 
science  and  technology  to  Latin 
America. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  action  for 
progress.  But  it  is  only  a  beginning.  There 
is  a  long  way  to  go. 


Agenda  for  the  Future 

During  the  1970's  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  will  continue  to  experience 
profound  change  in  their  societies  and 
institutions.  Aspirations  rise  while  the 
intensity  and  complexity  of  social  and 
economic  problems  increase,  and  most 
American  governments  must  straddle  the 
widening  gap  between  demands  and  re- 
sources. If  these  governments  cannot  find 
greater  resources,  their  prospects  for  solv- 
ing their  problems  through  rational  poli- 
cies will  fade.  The  results  will  be  more 
instability,  more  political  radicalism,  more 
of  the  wrong  kind  of  nationalism. 

This  is  the  dilemma  which  the  hemi- 
sphere faces  in  the  1970's.  It  prompted  the 
efforts  made  by  the  hemisphere  nations 
to  forge  new  development  and  trade  poli- 
cies in  the  series  of  meetings  of  the  Inter- 
American  Economic  and  Social  Council 
during  the  latter  half  of  1969.  Against  this 
backdrop  our  friends  will  seek  our  co- 
operation, judge  the  credibility  of  our 
words,  and  measure  the  value  of  our 
actions. 

In  practical  terms,  we  shall  confront 
increased  pressures: 

— For  capital  resources  to  finance  de- 
velopment and  reform.  We  shall  have 
to  find  ways  to  achieve  adequate 
levels  of  resources,  to  use  them  more 
effectively  and  to  transfer  them 
through  improved  institutions  and 
channels.  We  believe  we  can  meet 
these  needs  through  partnership,  with 
shared  responsibility  for  development 
decisions  and  major  efforts  by  the 
United  States  and  other  developed 
nations. 
— For  growing  markets  to  expand  ex- 
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ports.  We  shall  have  to  face  frankly 
the  contradictions  we  will  find  be- 
tween our  broader  foreign  policy  in- 
terests and  our  more  particular 
domestic  interests.  Unless  we  can 
demonstrate  to  our  sister  nations  evi- 
dence of  our  sincerity  and  of  our  help 
in  this  area  while  recognizing  practi- 
cal constraints,  we  cannot  achieve  the 
effective  partnership  we  seek.  A  lib- 
eral trade  policy  that  can  support 
development  is  necessary  to  sustain  a 
harmonious  hemispheric  system. 

— Against  foreign  investments.  Foreign 
investments  are  the  most  exposed  tar- 
gets of  frustration,  irrational  politics, 
misguided  nationalism.  Their  poten- 
tial for  mutual  benefits  will  only  be 
realized  through  mutual  perception 
and  tact.  The  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere must  work  out  arrangements 
which  can  attract  the  needed  tech- 
nical and  financial  resources  of 
foreign  investment.  For  their  part, 
investors  must  recognize  the  national 
sensitivities  and  political  needs  of  the 
1 970's.  There  is  no  more  delicate  task 
than  finding  new  modes  which  per- 
mit the  flow  of  needed  investment 
capital  without  a  challenge  to  na- 
tional pride  and  prerogative. 

There  will  be  political  and  diplomatic 
pressures  as  well.  The  Inter-American 
community  will  have  to  consider: 

— how  to  maintain  peace  in  the  face 
of  border  disputes  and  neighbors' 
quarrels; 

— how  to  meet  the  problems  of  subver- 
sive threats  to  internal  security  and 
order; 

— ^how  to  handle  legitimate  desires  to 
modernize    security    forces   without 


starting  arms  races; 

— how  to  view  internal  political  insta- 
bilities and  extra-legal  changes  of 
government  among  us. 

In  both  the  development  and  security 
spheres  we  shall  have  to  adapt  the  formal- 
ities of  the  inter-American  system  to 
rapidly  changing  realities.  An  amended 
OAS  charter  will  very  soon  take  effect.  We 
shall  need  to  work  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  its  constituent  organizations. 
Above  all,  our  special  partnership  must 
accommodate  the  desire  of  the  Latin 
Americans  to  consult  among  themselves 
and  formulate  positions  which  they  can 
then  discuss  with  us. 

Within  the  broad  commonality  of  our 
relationship,  there  is  great  diversity.  In 
a  period  of  such  profound  social  and  cul- 
tural change,  emerging  domestic  struc- 
tures will  differ  by  country,  reflecting 
various  historical  roots,  particular  con- 
texts, and  national  priorities.  We  can  an- 
ticipate different  interpretations  of  reality, 
different  conceptions  of  self-interest  and 
different  conclusions  on  how  to  resolve 
problems. 

The  United  States  must  comprehend 
these  phenomena.  We  must  recognize  na- 
tional interests  may  indeed  diverge  from 
ours  rather  than  merge.  Our  joint  task  is 
to  construct  a  community  of  institutions 
and  interests  broad  and  resilient  enough 
to  accommodate  our  national  divergen- 
cies. It  is  in  this  context  that  we  are 
giving  intensive  study  to  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's recommendations  for  additional 
actions. 

Our  concepts  of  future  American  rela- 
tions must  thus  be  grounded  in  differences 
as  well  as  similarities.  Our  mandate  is  to 
produce  creativity  from   diversity.   Our 
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challenge  is  the  vision  I  painted  in  my  Oc- 
tober 31  speech: 

"Today^  we  share  an  historic  opportu- 
nity. 

"As  we  look  together  down  the  closing 
decades  of  this  century,  we  see  tasks  that 
summon  the  very  best  that  is  in  us.  But 
those  tasks  are  difficult  precisely  because 
they  do  mean  the  difference  between  de- 
spair and  fulfillment  for  most  of  the  600 
million  people  who  will  live  in  Latin 
America  in  the  year  2000.  Those  lives  are 
our  challenge.  Those  lives  are  our  hope. 
And  we  could  ask  no  prouder  reward  than 
to  have  our  efforts  crowned  by  peace,  pros- 
perity and  dignity  in  the  lives  of  those  600 
million  human  beings,  each  so  precious 
and  each  so  unique — our  children  and  our 
legacy." 

ASIA  AND  THE   PACIFIC 

"What  we  seek  for  Asia  is  a  community 
of  free  nations  able  to  go  their  own  way 
and  seek  their  own  destiny  with  whatever 
cooperation  we  can  provide — a  commu- 
nity of  independent  Asian  countries,  each 
maintaining  its  own  traditions  and  yet 
each  developing  through  mutual  cooper- 
ation. In  such  an  arrangement,  we  stand 
ready  to  play  a  responsible  role  in  accord- 
ance with  our  commitments  and  basic 
interests." 

Statement  by  the  President 
at  Bangkok,  Thailand 
July  28,  1969. 
Three   times   in   a  single  generation, 
Americans  have  been  called  upon  to  cross 
the  Pacific  and  fight  in  Asia.  No  region 
of   the   world    has    more    engaged    our 
energies  in  the  postwar  period.  No  con- 
tinent has  changed  more  rapidly  or  with 
greater  complexity  since  World  War  II. 
Nowhere  has  the  failure  to  create  peace 


been  more  costly  or  led  to  greater 
sacrifice. 

America's  Asian  policy  for  the  1970's 
must  be  based  on  the  lessons  of  this 
sacrifice.  Does  it  mean  that  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  from  Asian  af- 
fairs? If  not,  does  it  mean  that  we  are 
condemned  to  a  recurring  cycle  of  crisis 
and  war  in  a  changing  setting  beyond  the 
understanding  or  influence  of  outsiders? 

Our  answers  to  these  questions  provide 
the  concepts  behind  this  Administration's 
approach  to  Asia. 

First,  we  remain  involved  in  Asia.  We 
are  a  Pacific  power.  We  have  learned 
that  peace  for  us  is  much  less  likely  if 
there  is  no  peace  in  Asia. 

Second,  behind  the  headlines  of  strife 
and  turmoil,  the  fact  remains  that  no 
region  contains  a  greater  diversity  of  vital 
and  gifted  peoples,  and  thus  a  greater 
potential  for  cooperative  enterprises.  Con- 
structive nationalism  and  economic  prog- 
ress since  World  War  II  have  strengthened 
the  new  nations  of  Asia  internally.  A  grow- 
ing sense  of  Asian  identity  and  concrete 
action  toward  Asian  cooperation  are  creat- 
ing a  new  and  healthy  pattern  of  inter- 
national relationships  in  the  region.  Our 
Asian  friends,  especially  Japan,  are  in  a 
position  to  shoulder  larger  responsibilities 
for  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  area.  Thus, 
despite  its  troubled  past,  Asia's  future  is 
rich  in  promise.  That  promise  has 
been  nurtured  in  part  by  America's 
participation. 

Third,  while  we  will  maintain  our  in- 
terests in  Asia  and  the  commitments  that 
flow  from  them,  the  changes  taking  place 
in  that  region  enable  us  to  change  the 
character  of  our  involvement.  The  respon- 
sibilities once  borne  by  the  United  States 
at  such  great  cost  can  now  be  shared. 
America  can  be  effective  in  helping  the 
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peoples  of  Asia  harness  the  forces  of 
change  to  peaceful  progress,  and  in  sup- 
porting them  as  they  defend  themselves 
from  those  who  would  subvert  this  process 
and  fling  Asia  again  into  conflict. 

Our  friends  in  Asia  have  understood 
and  welcomed  our  concept  of  our  role  in 
that  continent.  Those  with  whom  the 
Vice  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
I  spoke  during  our  visits  there  agreed  that 
this  was  the  most  effective  way  in  which 
we  can  work  together  to  meet  the  military 
challenges  and  economic  opportunities  of 
the  new  Asia. 

Our  new  cooperative  relationship  con- 
cerns primarily  two  areas  of  challenge — 
military  threats,  and  the  great  task  of 
development. 

Defense 

Our  important  interests  and  those  of  our 
friends  are  still  threatened  by  those  na- 
tions which  would  exploit  change  and 
which  proclaim  hostility  to  the  United 
States  as  one  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
their  policies.  We  do  not  assume  that  these 
nations  will  always  remain  hostile,  and 
will  work  toward  improved  relationships 
wherever  possible.  But  we  will  not  under- 
estimate any  threat  to  us  or  our  allies,  nor 
lightly  base  our  present  policies  on  un- 
tested assumptions  about  the  future. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  trip  last  sum- 
mer through  Asia,  I  described  at  Guam 
the  principles  that  underlie  our  coopera- 
tive approach  to  the  defense  of  our 
common  interests.  In  my  speech  on  No- 
vember 3,  I  summarized  key  elements  of 
this  approach: 

— The  United  States  will  keep  all  its 
treaty  commitments. 

— We  shall  provide  a  shield  if  a  nuclear 
power  threatens  the  freedom  of  a  na- 
tion allied  with  us,  or  of  a  nation 


whose  survival  we  consider  vital  to 
our  security  and  the  security  of  the 
region  as  a  whole. 
— In  cases  involving  other  types  of  ag- 
gression we  shall  furnish  military  and 
economic  assistance  when  requested 
and  as  appropriate.  But  we  shall  look 
to  the  nation  directly  threatened  to 
assume  the  primary  responsibility  of 
providing    the    manpower    for    its 
defense. 
This  approach  requires  our  commit- 
ment to  helping  our  partners  develop  their 
own  strength.  In  doing  so,  we  must  strike 
a  careful  balance.  If  we  do  too  little  to 
help  them — ^and  erode  their  belief  in  our 
commitments — they  may  lose  the  neces- 
sary will  to  conduct  their  own  self-defense 
or  become  disheartened  about  prospects 
of  development.  Yet,  if  we  do  too  much, 
and  American  forces  do  what  local  forces 
can  and  should  be  doing,  we  promote  de- 
pendence rather  than  independence. 

In  providing  for  a  more  responsible  role 
for  Asian  nations  in  their  own  defense,  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  means  not  only  a  more 
effective  use  of  common  resources,  but 
also  an  American  policy  which  can  best 
be  sustained  over  the  long  run. 

Economic  and  Political  Partnership 

The  partnership  we  seek  involves  not 
only  defense.  Its  ultimate  goal  must  be 
equally  close  cooperation  over  a  much 
broader  range  of  concerns — economic  as 
well  as  political  and  military.  For  in  that 
close  cooperation  with  our  Asian  friends 
lies  our  mutual  commitment  to  peace  in 
Asia  and  the  world. 

Our  goal  must  be  particularly  close 
cooperation  for  economic  development. 
Here,  too,  our  most  effective  contribution 
will  be  to  support  Asian  initiatives  in  an 
Asian  framework. 
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Our  partnership  will  rest  on  the  solid 
basis  of  Asia's  own  wealth  of  human  and 
material  resources.  Acting  jointly,  its  peo- 
ples offer  each  other  a  wide  range  of 
energy  and  genius.  Their  benefits  shared, 
its  land  and  products  can  overcome  the 
unmet  needs  which  have  often  sparked 
conflict.  Already,  the  Republics  of  Korea 
and  China,  Thailand,  Singapore  and 
Malaysia  can  show  a  doubling  of  their 
gross  national  product  in  the  last  decade. 
Korea's  annual  growth  rate  of  15  per  cent 
may  be  the  highest  in  the  world;  the 
Republic  of  China,  no  longer  an  economic 
aid  recipient,  now  conducts  a  technical 
assistance  program  of  its  own  in  27  other 
countries.  Thus,  the  potential  for  coopera- 
tion among  Asian  countries  is  strong,  and 
progress  is  already  apparent.  New  multi- 
national organizations  are  sharing  agricul- 
tural and  technical  skills.  When  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  ended,  reconstruction  can 
be  carried  out  in  a  regional  context.  And 
we  look  forward  to  continued  cooperation 
with  a  regional  effort  to  harness  the  power 
of  the  Mekong  River. 

The  successful  start  of  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  of  which  we  are  a  member, 
illustrates  the  potential  of  Asian  initiatives 
and  regionalism.  It  is  an  Asian  institution, 
with  a  requirement  that  the  Bank's  presi- 
dent, seven  of  its  ten  directors,  and  60 
per  cent  of  its  capital  come  from  Asia. 

Our  hopes  for  Asia  are  thus  for  a  con- 
tinent of  strong  nations  drawing  together 
for  their  mutual  benefit  on  their  own 
terms,  and  creating  a  new  relationship 
with  the  rest  of  the  international 
community. 

Japan,  as  one  of  the  great  industrial 
nations  of  the  world,  has  a  unique  and  es- 
sential role  to  play  in  the  development  of 
the  new  Asia.  Our  policy  toward  Japan 
during  the  past  year  demonstrates  our  con- 


ception of  the  creative  partnership  we 
seek  with  all  Asian  nations. 

Upon  entering  office,  I  faced  a  pivotal 
question  concerning  the  future  of  our  re- 
lations with  Japan :  the  status  of  Okinawa. 
What  did  we  consider  more  important — 
the  maintenance  of  American  adminis- 
tration of  Okinawa  with  no  adjustments 
in  the  conditions  under  which  we  operate 
our  bases  or  the  strengthening  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  Japan  over  the  long  term? 
We  chose  the  second  course  because  our 
cooperation  with  Japan  will  be  crucial  to 
our  efforts  to  help  other  Asian  nations  de- 
velop in  peace.  Japan's  partnership  with 
us  will  be  a  key  to  the  success  of  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  in  Asia. 

In  November,  I  therefore  agreed  with 
Prime  Minister  Sato  during  his  visit  to 
Washington  that  we  would  proceed  with 
arrangements  for  the  return  of  Okinawa 
in  1972,  with  our  bases  remaining  after 
its  reversion  in  the  same  status  as  our 
bases  in  Japan.  This  was  among  the  most 
important  decisions  I  have  taken  as 
President. 

For  his  part.  Prime  Minister  Sato  ex- 
pressed the  intention  of  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  expand  and  improve  its  aid 
programs  in  Asia  in  keeping  with  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  Japan.  He  agreed  with 
me  that  attention  to  the  economic  needs 
of  the  developing  countries  was  essential 
to  the  development  of  international  peace 
and  stability.  He  stated  Japan's  intention 
to  accelerate  the  reduction  and  removal 
of  its  restrictions  on  trade  and  capital.  He 
also  stated  that  Japan  was  exploring  what 
it  could  do  to  bring  about  stability  and 
reconstruction  in  postwar  Southeast  Asia. 
The  Prime  Minister  affirmed  that  it  is  in 
Japan's  interest  that  we  carry  out  fully 
our  defensive  commitments  in  East  Asia. 

We  have  thereby  laid  the  foundation 
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for  US- Japanese  cooperation  in  the 
1970's. 

Elsewhere,  too,  we  have  seen  develop- 
ments encouraging  for  the  future  of  Asia. 
In  Indonesia — ^which  is  virtually  half  of 
Southeast  Asia — we  have  participated  in 
multilateral  efforts,  aimed  at  achieving 
economic  stability,  which  have  already 
contributed  much  to  the  building  of  a 
prospering  and  peaceful  nation. 

The  United  States  has  a  similar  long- 
run  interest  in  cooperation  for  progress 
in  South  Asia.  The  one-fifth  of  mankind 
who  live  in  India  and  Pakistan  can  make 
the  difference  for  the  future  of  Asia.  If 
their  nation-building  surmounts  the  cen- 
trifugal forces  that  have  historically 
divided  the  subcontinent,  if  their  eco- 
nomic growth  keeps  pace  with  popular 
demands,  and  if  they  can  avert  further 
costly  rivalry  between  themselves,  India 
and  Pakistan  can  contribute  their  vast  en- 
ergies to  the  structure  of  a  stable  peace. 
But  these  are  formidable  "ifs."  We  stand 
ready  to  help  the  subcontinent  overcome 
them.  These  nations'  potential  contribu- 
tion to  peace  is  too  great  for  us  to  do 
otherwise. 

Like  the  rest  of  Asia,  India  and  Pakistan 
have  changed  significantly  over  the  past 
decade.  They  have  registered  steady  eco- 
nomic progress  in  many  areas,  and  estab- 
lished a  hopeful  precedent  for  mutual 
cooperation  in  the  Indus  development 
scheme.  Yet  in  the  same  period,  each  has 
felt  the  strains  of  continuing  tension  in 
their  relations  and  their  old  bitter  dispute 
flared  again  in  brief  warfare  in  1965. 

They  have  reordered  their  interna- 
tional relationships  with  East  and  West; 
each  remains  staunchly  independent. 

Over  the  next  decade  India,  Pakistan, 
and  their  friends  have  an  opportunity  to 
build  substantially  on   the   constructive 


elements  in  this  record,  and  above  all,  to 
work  together  to  avert  further  wasteful 
and  dangerous  conflict  in  the  area. 

While  I  was  in  South  Asia,  I  stated  our 
view  of  the  method  and  purpose  of  our 
economic  assistance  to  Asia.  These  words 
were  spoken  in  Pakistan,  but  they  express 
our  goals  as  well  for  India  and  all  of 
Asia: 

"I  wish  to  communicate  my  Govern- 
ment's conviction  that  Asian  hands  must 
shape  the  Asian  future.  This  is  true,  for 
example,  with  respect  to  economic  aid, 
for  it  must  be  related  to  the  total  pattern 
of  a  nation's  life.  It  must  support  the 
unique  aspirations  of  each  people.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  encourage  self-reliance,  not 
dependence." 

Issues  for  the  Future 

The  fostering  of  self-reliance  is  the  new 
purpose  and  direction  of  American  in- 
volvement in  Asia.  But  we  are  only  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  road.  However  clear 
our  conception  of  where  we  wish  to  go, 
we  must  be  under  no  illusion  that  any 
policy  can  provide  easy  answers  to  the 
hard,  specific  issues  which  will  confront 
us  in  Asia  in  coming  years. 

— While  we  have  established  general 
guidelines  on  American  responses  to 
Asian  conflicts,  in  practice  the  specific 
circumstances  of  each  case  require 
careful  study.  Even  with  careful  plan- 
ning, we  will  always  have  to  consider 
a  basic  and  delicate  choice.  If  we 
limit  our  own  involvement  in  the  in- 
terest of  encouraging  local  self-re- 
Uance,  and  the  threat  turns  out  to 
have  been  more  serious  than  we  had 
judged,  we  will  only  have  created 
still  more  dangerous  choices.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  become  unwisely 
involved,  we  risk  stifling  the  local 
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contribution  which  is  the  key  to  our 
long-run  commitment  to  Asia. 
— ^The  success  of  our  Asian  policy  de- 
pends not  only  on  the  strength  of  our 
partnership  with  our  Asian  friends, 
but  also  on  our  relations  with  Main- 
land China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  have  no  desire  to  impose  our  own 
prescriptions    for    relationships    in 
Asia.  We  have  described  in  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  our  conception  of  our  rela- 
tions with  Asian  nations.  We  hope 
that  other  great  powers  will  act  in  a 
similar  spirit  and  not  seek  hegemony. 
— ^Just  as  we  and  our  allies  have  an  in- 
terest in  averting  great  power  domi- 
nance over  Asia,  we  believe   that 
peace  in  the  world  would  be  endan- 
gered by  great  power  conflict  there — 
whether  it  involves  us  or  not.  This 
characterizes  our  attitude  towards  the 
Sino-Soviet  dispute. 
— ^Asian  regional  cooperation  is  at  its 
beginning.  We  will  confront  subtle 
decisions  as  we  seek  to  help  maintain 
its  momentum  without  supplanting 
Asian  direction  of  the  effort. 
— ^A  sound  relationship  with  Japan  is 
crucial   in   our  common    effort    to 
secure  peace,  security,  and  a  rising 
living  standard  in  the  Pacific  area. 
We  look  forward  to  extending  the  co- 
operative relationship  we  deepened 
in  1969.  But  we  shall  not  ask  Japan 
to  assume  responsibilities  inconsistent 
with  the  deeply  felt  concerns  of  its 
people. 
— In  South  Asia,  our  good  relations 
with  India  and  Pakistan  should  not 
obscure  the  concrete  dilemmas  we 
will  face.  How  can  we  bring  home 
to  both,   for  example,   our  serious 
concern    over    the    waste    of    their 
limited  resources  in  an  arms  race,  yet 


recognize  their  legitimate  interests  in 

self-defense? 
All  these  issues  will  confront  this  Ad- 
ministration with  varying  intensity  over 
the  coming  years.  We  are  planning  now 
to  meet  challenges  and  anticipate  crises. 
Our  purpose  in  1969  has  been  to  make 
sure  none  was  ignored  or  underestimated. 
The  task  ahead — for  Asians  and  Ameri- 
cans— is  to  address  all  these  issues  with 
the  imagination,  realism  and  boldness 
their  solutions  demand  if  lasting  peace  is 
to  come  to  Asia. 

VIETNAM 

"The  people  of  Vietnam,  North  and 
South  alike,  have  demonstrated  heroism 
enough  to  last  a  century.  And  I  speak 
from  personal  observation.  I  have  been  to 
North  Vietnam,  to  Hanoi,  in  1953,  ^nd  all 
over  South  Vietnam.  I  have  seen  the 
people  of  the  North  and  the  people  of 
the  South.  The  people  of  Vietnam,  North 
and  South,  have  endured  an  unspeakable 
weight  of  suffering  for  a  generation.  And 
they  deserve  a  better  future." 

The  President's  Address  to 
the  24th  Session  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly, 
September  18,  1969. 
A  just  peace  in  Vietnam  has  been,  and 
remains,  our  goal. 

The  real  issues  are  the  nature  of  that 
peace  and  how  to  achieve  it.  In  address- 
ing these  issues  at  the  beginning  of  my 
Administration,  I  had  to  consider  the 
great  consequences  of  our  decisions. 

I  stated  the  consequences  of  a  precipi- 
tate withdrawal  in  these  terms  in  my 
speech  of  May  14: 

"When  we  assumed  the  burden  of  help- 
ing defend  South  Vietnam,  millions  of 
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South  Vietnamese  men^  women  and  chil- 
dren placed  their  trust  in  us.  To  aban- 
don them  now  would  risk  a  massacre  that 
would  shock  and  dismay  everyone  in  the 
world  who  values  human  life. 

**Abandoning  the  South  Vietnamese 
people,  however,  would  jeopardize  more 
than  lives  in  South  Vietnam.  It  would 
threaten  our  long-term  hopes  for  peace  in 
the  world.  A  great  nation  cannot  renege 
on  its  pledges.  A  great  nation  must  be 
worthy  of  trust. 

"When  it  comes  to  maintaining  peace, 
'prestige'  is  not  an  empty  word.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  false  pride  or  bravado — they 
should  have  no  place  in  our  policies.  I 
speak,  rather,  of  the  respect  that  one  na- 
tion has  for  another's  integrity  in  de- 
fending its  principles  and  meeting  its 
obligations. 

"If  we  simply  abandoned  our  effort  in 
Vietnam,  the  cause  of  peace  might  not 
survive  the  damage  that  would  be  done  to 
other  nations'  confidence  in  our  reliability. 

"Another  reason  for  not  withdrawing 
unilaterally  stems  from  debates  within  the 
Communist  world  ...  If  Hanoi  were  to 
succeed  in  taking  over  South  Vietnam  by 
force — even  after  the  power  of  the  United 
States  had  been  engaged — ^it  would  greatly 
strengthen  those  leaders  who  scorn  nego- 
tiation, who  advocate  aggression,  who 
minimize  the  risks  of  confrontation  with 
the  United  States.  It  would  bring  peace 
now  but  it  would  enormously  increase  the 
danger  of  a  bigger  war  later." 

My  trip  through  Asia  last  summer  made 
this  fact  more  vivid  to  me  than  ever.  I 
did  not  meet  a  single  Asian  leader  who 
urged  a  precipitate  U.S.  withdrawal.  The 
closer  their  nations  were  to  the  battle- 
field, the  greater  was  their  concern  that 
America  meet  its  responsibilities  in 
Vietnam. 


Less  attention  had  been  given  to  an- 
other important  consequence  of  our  deci- 
sions— ^within  the  United  States  itself. 
When  the  Administration  took  office, 
Vietnam  had  already  led  to  a  profound 
national  debate.  In  considering  our  objec- 
tives there,  I  could  only  conclude  that  the 
peace  must  not  intensify  the  bitter  re- 
crimination and  divisions  which  the  war 
had  already  inflicted  on  American  society. 
Were  we  to  purchase  peace  in  Vietnam  at 
the  expense  of  greater  suffering  later,  the 
American  people  would  inevitably  lose 
confidence  in  their  leaders — not  just  in 
the  Presidency  or  in  either  political  party, 
but  in  the  whole  structure  of  American 
leadership. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  resolved  to  seek 
a  peace  which  all  Americans  could  sup- 
port, a  peace  in  which  all  parties  to  the 
conflict  would  have  a  stake.  I  resolved  also 
to  be  completely  candid  with  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  Congress  in  presenting  our 
policies,  except  for  some  details  on  mat- 
ters of  great  sensitivity.  I  was  determined 
to  report  the  setbacks  as  well  as  achieve- 
ments, the  uncertainties  as  well  as  the 
hopeful  signs. 

To  seek  a  just  peace,  we  pursued  two 
distinct  but  mutually  supporting  courses 
of  action:  Negotiations  and  Vietnamiza- 
tion.  We  want  to  achieve  an  early  and  fair 
settlement  through  negotiations.  But  if  the 
other  side  refuses,  we  shall  proceed  to 
strengthen  the  South  Vietnamese  forces. 
This  will  allow  us  to  replace  our  troops  on 
an  orderly  timetable.  We  hope  that  as 
Vietnamization  proceeds  the  Government 
of  North  Vietnam  will  realize  that  it  has 
more  to  gain  in  negotiations  than  in  con- 
tinued fighting. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  our  goals  in 
Vietnam  have  been  accomplished,  or  that 
the  way  ahead  will  be  easy. 
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— In  South  Vietnam,  we  have  helped 
the  South  Vietnamese  make  progress 
in  increasing  their  defense  capacity, 
and  we  have  reduced  the  number  of 
American  men  and  casualties.  Yet 
Vietnamization  is  still  a  developing 
process,  and  enemy  intentions  on  the 
battlefield  are  unclear. 

— At  the  conference  table,  we  have 
made  generous  and  reasonable  pro- 
posals for  a  settlement.  Yet  the  other 
side  still  refuses  to  negotiate  seriously. 

Despite  these  uncertainties,  I  believe 
that  we  are  on  the  right  road,  and  that  we 
are  moving  toward  our  goals. 

Negotiations 

In  seeking  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  war,  we  did  not  underestimate  the 
difficulties  ahead : 

■ — We  knew  that  the  basic  questions  at 
issue  in  negotiations — particularly 
the  resolution  of  political  power  in 
such  a  war — ^were  enormously  com- 
plex. There  could  be  no  rigid 
formula  or  strict  agenda. 

— We  were  aware  that  Hanoi's  actions 
and  doctrinal  statements  about 
"protracted  conflict,"  caused  it  to 
view  negotiations  as  a  means  of 
pressure,  rather  than  as  an  avenue 
to  a  fair  compromise. 

— We  realized  that  our  opponent  had 
sacrificed  heavily;  he  had  demon- 
strated a  tenacious  commitment  to 
the  war,  and  obviously  harbored  a 
deep  mistrust  of  negotiations  as  a 
means  of  settling  disputes.  As  I 
wrote  to  the  late  President  Ho  Chi 
Minh  last  July  in  an  appeal  to  him 
to  join  us  in  finding  a  rapid  solu- 
tion: "It  is  difficult  to  communicate 
meaningfully  across  the  gulf  of  four 
years  of  war." 


These  were  formidable  obstacles.  But 
we  were  equally  convinced  that  negotia- 
tions offered  the  best  hope  of  a  rapid 
settlement  of  the  war.  The  specific  issues 
were  complex  but  could  be  resolved, 
once  both  sides  made  the  fundamental 
decision  to  negotiate  in  a  spirit  of  good- 
will. Therefore  we  and  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  moved  to 
demonstrate  to  a  mistrustful  adversary 
our  willingness  to  negotiate  seriously  and 
flexibly. 

On  May  14,  I  made  a  number  of  far- 
reaching  proposals  for  a  settlement.  They 
included  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  all 
non-South  Vietnamese  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  and  internationally- 
supervised  free  elections. 

I  also  indicated  that  we  seek  no  bases 
in  Vietnam  and  no  military  ties,  that 
we  are  willing  to  agree  to  neutrality  or  to 
unification  of  Vietnam  if  that  is  what  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  choose. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  other  side  to 
negotiate,  I  indicated  that  our  proposals 
were  flexible,  and  that  we  were  prepared 
to  consider  other  approaches  consistent 
with  our  principles.  We  insisted  only  on 
one  general  proposition  for  which  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  itself  has 
claimed  to  be  fighting — that  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  be  able  to  decide  their 
own  future  free  of  outside  interference. 

The  proposals  I  made  on  May  14  still 
stand.  They  oflPer  all  parties  an  opportu- 
nity to  end  the  war  quickly  and  on  an 
equitable  basis. 

In  a  similar  spirit.  President  Thieu  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  on  July  1 1  of- 
fered a  comprehensive  set  of  proposals. 
They  include  free  elections  in  which  all 
the  people  and  parties  of  South  Vietnam 
can  participate,  including  the  National 
Liberation  Front  and  its  adherents,  and  a 
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mixed  Electoral  Commission  on  which  all 
parties  can  be  represented.  We  have  sup- 
ported those  proposals. 

At  Midway,  in  early  June,  President 
Thieu  and  I  both  publicly  pledged  to  ac- 
cept any  outcome  of  free  elections,  regard- 
less of  what  changes  they  might  bring. 

Throughout  the  year,  we  explored  every 
means  of  engaging  the  other  side  in  seri- 
ous negotiations — in  the  public  talks  in 
Paris,  in  private  conversations,  and 
through  reliable  third  parties. 

To  demonstrate  our  willingness  to  wind 
down  the  war,  I  also  ordered  a  reduction 
in  the  level  of  our  military  operations  in 
Vietnam.  Our  tactical  air  and  B-52  oper- 
ations have  been  reduced  by  over  25  per 
cent.  Our  combat  deaths  have  dropped  by 
two- thirds. 

Nor  were  our  proposals  put  forward  on 
a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis.  We  have  re- 
peatedly expressed  our  willingness  to  dis- 
cuss the  other  side's  ten-point  program. 
But  Hanoi  has  adamantly  refused  even  to 
discuss  our  proposals.  It  has  refused  to 
negotiate  with  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  although  it  had  agreed 
to  do  so  as  one  of  the  "understandings" 
that  led  to  the  bombing  halt.  It  has  in- 
sisted that  we  must  unconditionally  and 
totally  accept  its  demands  for  unilateral 
U.S.  withdrawal  and  for  the  removal  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  It  has  demanded  these  things 
as  conditions  for  just  beginning  negotia- 
tions. If  we  were  to  accept  these  demands, 
we  would  have  conceded  the  fundamental 
points  at  issue.  There  would  be  nothing 
left  to  negotiate. 

If  the  other  side  is  interested  in  genuine 
negotiations  there  are  many  ways  they 
can  let  us  know  and  there  are  many  chan- 
nels open  to  them. 

The  key  to  peace  lies  in  Hanoi — in  its 


decision  to  end  the  bloodshed  and  to  nego- 
tiate in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

The  United  States  has  taken  three  ma- 
jor steps  which  we  were  told  repeatedly 
would  lead  to  serious  negotiations.  We 
stopped  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam; 
we  began  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces 
from  Vietnam;  and  we  agreed  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  National  Liberation  Front 
as  one  of  the  parties  to  the  negotiation. 
But  none  of  those  moves  brought  about 
the  response  or  the  reaction  which  their 
advocates  had  claimed.  It  is  time  for 
Hanoi  to  heed  the  concern  of  mankind 
and  turn  our  negotiations  into  a  serious 
give-and-take.  Hanoi  will  find  us  forth- 
coming and  flexible. 

Vietnamization 

The  other  course  of  action  we  are 
pursuing — ^Vietnamization — is  a  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  the  ability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  and  peo- 
ple to  defend  themselves.  It  emphasizes 
progress  in  providing  physical  security 
for  the  Vietnamese  people  and  in  extend- 
ing the  authority  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  throughout  the 
countryside. 

Vietnamization  is  not  a  substitute  for 
negotiations,  but  a  spur  to  negotiations. 
In  strengthening  the  capability  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  defend  themselves,  we  provide 
Hanoi  with  an  authentic  incentive  to 
negotiate  seriously  now.  Confronted  by 
Vietnamization,  Hanoi's  alternative  to  a 
reasonable  settlement  is  to  continue  its 
costly  sacrifices  while  its  bargaining 
power  diminishes. 

Vietnamization  has  two  principal  com- 
ponents. The  first  is  the  strengthening  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese in  numbers,  equipment,  leadership 
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and  combat  skills,  and  overall  capability. 
The  second  component  is  the  extension 
of  the  pacification  program  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Tangible  progress  has  been  made 
toward  strengthening  the  South  Viet- 
namese armed  forces.  Their  number  has 
grown,  particularly  the  local  and  ter- 
ritorial forces.  For  example  the  numeri- 
cal strength  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Regional  Forces  and  Popular  Forces — 
important  elements  in  resisting  guerrilla 
attacks — has  grown  by  more  than  75,000 
in  the  last  year.  The  effectiveness  of  these 
forces  is  improving  in  most  areas.  In  ad- 
dition, about  400,000  weapons  have  been 
supplied  to  South  Vietnamese  villagers 
who  have  become  part  of  the  Peoples' 
Self  Defense  Force,  a  local  militia. 

Under  the  Vietnamization  program,  we 
have  reversed  the  trend  of  American  mili- 
tary engagement  in  Vietnam  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  assumed  a  greater 
role  in  combat  operations.  We  have  cut  the 
authorized  strength  of  American  forces 
by  115,500  as  of  April  15,  1970.  Ameri- 
can forces  will  continue  to  be  withdrawn 
in  accordance  with  an  orderly  schedule 
based  on  three  criteria :  the  level  of  enemy 
activity;  progress  in  the  negotiations;  and 
the  increasing  ability  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  to  assume  for  themselves 
the  task  of  their  own  defense. 

During  this  process,  we  have  kept  in 
close  consultations  with  the  allied  na- 
tions— Australia,  Korea,  New  Zealand, 
and  Thailand — which  also  contribute 
troops  to  assist  the  Vietnamese.  Their 
forces  continue  to  bear  a  significant  bur- 
den in  this  common  struggle. 

As  the  Vietnamese  Government  bears 
the  growing  cost  of  these  augmented 
forces,  and  as  U.S.  military  spending  in 
Vietnam  is  reduced  with  the  continuing 


reduction  of  the  U.S.  military  presence 
there,  there  will  be  additional  strains  on 
the  Vietnamese  economy.  The  Vietnamese 
will  require  assistance  in  dealing  with 
these  economic  problems.  Although  our 
spending  for  purely  military  purposes  in 
Vietnam  can  be  expected  to  decrease  sub- 
stantially during  the  process  of  Vietnam- 
ization, some  increases  in  our  spending  for 
economic  purposes  will  be  required. 

Vietnamization  also  involves  expansion 
of  the  pacification  program.  Our  under- 
standing of  the  pacification  program  and 
of  the  criteria  for  measuring  its  success 
needed  improvement.  I  therefore  ordered 
a  comprehensive  study  of  conditions  in  the 
countryside  by  a  committee  charged  with 
analyzing  the  statistics  of  Vietnam  and 
keeping  the  situation  under  constant 
review. 

The  study  has  concluded  that  the  most 
meaningful  criteria  for  South  Vietnamese 
Government  success  in  the  countryside 
are  the  establishment  in  each  hamlet  of 
(i)  an  adequate  defense,  and  (2)  a  fully 
functioning  government  resident  in  the 
hamlet  24  hours  a  day.  If  the  Government 
can  achieve  these  two  objectives,  it  can 
prevent  the  enemy  from  subverting  and 
terrorizing  the  population  or  mobilizing 
it  for  its  own  purposes.  The  enemy  will 
be  denied  any  but  the  most  limited  and 
furtive  access  to  the  people,  and  will  en- 
counter increasing  hostility  or  indiffer- 
ence as  they  seek  the  assistance  they 
formerly  enjoyed.  The  enemy  forces  will 
be  isolated  and  forced  to  fight  as  a  con- 
ventional expeditionary  force,  being  de- 
pendent on  external  sources  of  supply  and 
reinforcement. 

This  is  very  important:  Enemy  main 
force  activities  have  in  the  past  relied  on 
active  assistance  from  the  population  in 
the    countryside    for   intelligence,    food, 
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money  and  manpower.  This  has  enabled 
the  enemy  to  use  the  countryside  as  a 
springboard  from  which  to  strike  at  key 
Vietnamese  cities  and  installations.  If  they 
are  forced  to  fight  as  a  conventional  army, 
with  their  support  provided  from  their 
own  resources  rather  than  from  the  popu- 
lation,  the  enemy  will  lose  momentum  as 
they  move  forward  because  their  supply 
lines  will  lengthen  and  they  will  encoun- 
ter increasing  opposition. 

To  date,  the  pacification  program  is 
succeeding. 

Enemy  forces  have  suffered  heavy 
casualties,  many  in  the  course  of  their 
own  offensives  of  1968  and  early  1969. 
The  operations  of  U.S.  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops  against  enemy  main 
force  units  have  prevented  those  units 
from  moving  freely  through  the  popu- 
lated areas  and  have  more  and  more 
forced  them  back  into  bases  in  remote 
areas  and  along  the  borders  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Since  1 967,  the  percentage  of  the  rural 
population  living  in  areas  with  adequate 
defense  and  a  fully  functioning  local  gov- 
ernment— the  two  criteria  for  Govern- 
ment success  mentioned  above — has  more 
than  doubled.  By  a  similar  standard,  Viet 
Cong  control  over  the  rural  population 
has  dropped  sharply  to  less  than  ten 
per  cent. 

The  enemy  is  facing  greater  difficulty 
in  recruitment  and  supply.  North  Viet- 
namese fillers  are  being  used  to  bolster 
Viet  Cong  main  force  and  local  force 
units,  whose  strength  appears  to  be 
declining  in  most  areas.  More  of  the 
enemy's  time  is  taken  up  in  gaining 
strength  for  new  offensives  which  appear 
to  be  progressively  less  efficient. 


Claims  of  progress  in  Vietnam  have 
been  frequent  during  the  course  of  our  in- 
volvement there — and  have  often  proved 
too  optimistic.  However  careful  our  plan- 
ning, and  however  hopeful  we  are  for  the 
progress  of  these  plans,  we  are  conscious 
of  two  basic  facts: 

— We  cannot  try  to  fool  the  enemy, 
who  knows  what  is  actually  happen- 
ing. 

— Nor  must  we  fool  ourselves.  The 
American  people  must  have  the  full 
truth.  We  cannot  afford  a  loss  of 
confidence  in  our  judgment  and  in 
our  leadership. 

Because  the  prospects  and  the  prog- 
ress of  Vietnamization  demand  the  most 
careful  study  and  thoughtful  analysis — 
by  ourselves  and  our  critics  alike — we 
have  made  major  efforts  to  determine 
the  facts. 

At  my  request.  Secretary  Laird  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  General  Wheeler,  have  just 
traveled  to  Vietnam  to  look  into  the  sit- 
uation. Last  fall,  I  asked  Sir  Robert 
Thompson,  an  objective  British  expert 
with  long  experience  in  the  area,  to  make 
his  own  candid  and  independent  ap- 
praisal for  me. 

We  have  established  a  Vietnam  Spe- 
cial Studies  Group  whose  membership 
includes  my  Assistant  for  National  Secu- 
rity Affairs  as  Chairman,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence, and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  have  directed  this 
group  to: 

— sponsor  and  direct  on  a  continuous 
basis  systematic  analyses  of  U.S. 
programs  and  activities  in  Vietnam; 

— undertake  special  analytical  studies 
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on  a  priority  basis  as  required  to 
support   broad   policy   and   related 
program  decisions;  and 
— ^provide  a  forum  for  and  encourage 
systematic    interagency    analysis    of 
U.S.  activities  in  Vietnam. 
Essentially  the  purpose  of  this  group  is 
to  direct  studies  of  the  factual  situation 
in  Vietnam.  These  studies  are  undertaken 
by  analysts  and  individuals  with  experi- 
ence in  Vietnam  drawn  from  throughout 
the    Government.    Their    findings    are 
presented  to  the  Vietnam  Special  Studies 
Group     and     the     National     Security 
Council. 

As  described  below,  the  group  has 
helped  us  identify  problems  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  has  provoked  the  most  searching 
questions,  as  well  as  measured  the  prog- 
ress we  have  achieved. 

Prisoners  of  War 

In  human  terms,  no  other  aspect  of 
conflict  in  Vietnam  more  deeply  troubles 
thousands  of  American  families  than  the 
refusal  of  North  Vietnam  to  agree  to 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
or  to  provide  information  about  men 
missing  in  action.  Over  1,400  Americans 
are  now  listed  as  missing  or  captured, 
some  as  long  as  five  years,  most  with  no 
word  ever  to  their  families.  In  the  Paris 
meetings,  we  have  sought  repeatedly  to 
raise  this  subject — to  no  avail.  Far  from 
agreeing  to  arrangements  for  the  release 
of  prisoners,  the  other  side  has  failed 
even  to  live  up  to  the  humane  standards 
of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  on  pris- 
oners of  war :  the  provision  of  information 
about  all  prisoners,  the  right  of  all  pris- 
oners to  correspond  with  their  families  and 
to  receive  packages,  inspection  of  POW 
camps  by  an  impartial  organization  such 
as  the  International  Red  Cross,  and  the 


early  release  of  seriously  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners. 

This  is  not  a  political  or  military  issue, 
but  a  matter  of  basic  humanity.  There 
may  be  disagreement  about  other  aspects 
of  this  conflict,  but  there  can  be  no  dis- 
agreement on  humane  treatment  for 
prisoners  of  war.  I  state  again  our  readi- 
ness to  proceed  at  once  to  arrangements 
for  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war  on  both 
sides. 

Tasks  for  the  Future 

This  Administration  is  carrying  out  a 
concerted  and  coordinated  plan  for  peace 
in  Vietnam.  But  the  following  tasks  still 
remain : 

— Negotiations,  One  task  is  to  persuade 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government 
to  join  us  in  genuine  negotiations 
leading  toward  a  compromise  set- 
tlement which  would  assure  the 
self-determination  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  and  would  also 
ensure  the  continued  neutrality  of 
Laos.  The  fact  that  it  has  not  yet 
given  any  indication  of  doing  so 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  such 
a  decision  cannot  come  at  any  point. 
While  we  harbor  no  undue  opti- 
mism, the  history  of  negotiations  on 
Vietnam  shows  that  breakthroughs 
have  always  come  with  little  warn- 
ing after  long  deadlocks. 

Hanoi  faces  serious  and  compli- 
cated issues  in  making  the  funda- 
mental decision  to  seek  a  genuine 
settlement.  Allied  military  pres- 
sures, uncertainties  in  its  interna- 
tional support,  strains  within  North 
Vietnam,  the  recent  display  of 
American  public  support  for  a  just 
peace,  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  un- 
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der  Vietnamization,  all  argue  for 
seeking  a  settlement  now.  On  the 
other  hand,  Hanoi's  mistrust  of  our 
intentions  before  and  after  a  settle- 
ment, its  hope  that  American  do- 
mestic pressures  will  force  us  to 
withdraw  rapidly  or  make  major 
concessions,  its  hope  for  political  in- 
stability and  collapse  in  South  Viet- 
nam, its  emotional  commitment  to 
the  struggle,  and  its  own  political 
weakness  in  the  South  must  weigh 
heavily  against  its  willingness  to 
negotiate. 

We  do  not  know  what  choice  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  will 
make.  For  our  part,  we  shall  continue 
to  try  to  make  clear  to  that  Govern- 
ment that  its  true  long-range  interests 
lie  in  the  direction  of  negotiations. 
As  we  have  often  said,  we  shall  be 
flexible  and  generous  when  serious 
negotiations  start  at  last. 

-Enemy  Intentions,  Another  crucial 
task  is  to  evaluate  Hanoi's  intentions 
on  the  battlefield.  We  hope  that  the 
level  of  combat  can  be  further  re- 
duced, but  we  must  be  prepared  for 
new  enemy  offensives.  The  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  could  make 
no  greater  mistake  than  to  assume 
that  an  increase  in  violence  would  be 
to  its  advantage.  As  I  said  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  and  have  repeated  since,  if  I 
conclude  that  increased  enemy  ac- 
tion jeopardizes  our  remaining  forces 
in  Vietnam,  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
take  strong  and  effective  measures  to 
deal  with  that  situation. 

-Vietnamization.  A  major  problem  we 
must  face  is  whether  the  Vietnamiza- 
tion program  will  succeed.  The  en- 
emy is  determined  and  able,  and  will 
continue  to  fight  unless  he  can  be 


persuaded  that  negotiation  is  the  best 
solution.  The  success  of  Vietnamiza- 
tion is  a  basic  element  in  Hanoi's  as- 
sessment of  its  policies,  just  as  it  is 
in  our  own. 

-We  are  now  attempting  to  determine 
the  depth  and  durability  of  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  in  Viet- 
nam. We  are  studying  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  been  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  American  combat  and 
support  forces  as  well  as  on  expanded 
and  improved  South  Vietnamese 
army  and  territorial  forces.  We  are 
asking  searching  questions : 

•  What  is  the  enemy's  capability  to 
mount  sustained  operations?  Could 
they  succeed  in  undoing  our  gains? 

•  What  is  the  actual  extent  of  im- 
provement in  allied  capabilities?  In 
particular,  are  the  Vietnamese  de- 
veloping the  leadership,  logistics 
capabilities,  tactical  know-how,  and 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  their  own 
people  which  are  indispensable  to 
continued  success? 

•  What  alternative  strategies  are 
open  to  the  enemy  in  the  face  of 
continued  allied  success?  If  they 
choose  to  conduct  a  protracted, 
low-intensity  war,  could  they  sim- 
ply wait  out  U.S.  withdrawals  and 
then,  through  reinvigorated  efforts, 
seize  the  initiative  again  and  defeat 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces? 

•  Most  important,  what  are  the  at- 
titudes of  the  Vietnamese  people, 
whose  free  choice  we  are  fighting 
to  preserve?  Are  they  truly  being 
disaffected  from  the  Viet  Cong,  or 
are  they  indifferent  to  both  sides? 
What  do  their  attitudes  imply  about 
the  likelihood  that  the  pacification 
gains  will  stick? 
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These  studies  are  continuing,  as  are 
our  studies  of  the  enemy  situation  and 
options.  I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  want 
the  Vietnam  Special  Studies  Group  and 
the  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  provide  the  fullest  possible 
presentation  of  the  facts,  whatever  their 
policy  implications  might  be. 

Our  task  is  to  continue  to  proceed 
carefully  in  the  policy  of  Vietnamization, 
and  to  find  the  means  which  will  best 
support  our  purpose  of  helping  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  strengthen  themselves. 

Even  as  the  fighting  continues  in  Viet- 
nam, we  must  plan  for  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace.  Much  has  already  been 
done  to  bring  relief  to  suflfering  people, 
to  reconstruct  war-torn  areas  and  to 
promote  economic  rehabilitation.  We 
have  been  supporting  those  eflForts.  We 
shall  continue  to  support  them  and  we 
shall  count  on  other  nations  to  help. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  I  shall 
not  have  to  report  on  the  problems  of 
ending  a  complex  war  but  rather  on  the 
opportunities  oflfered  by  a  stable  peace, 
when  the  men  and  nations  who  have 
fought  so  long  and  so  hard  will  be 
reconciled. 

I  expressed  my  hope  for  the  future  of 
Vietnam  when  I  spoke  to  the  United 
Nations  on  September  1 8 : 

"When  the  war  ends,  the  United  States 
will  stand  ready  to  help  the  people  of 
Vietnam — all  of  them — in  their  tasks  of 
renewal  and  reconstruction.  And  when 
peace  comes  at  last  to  Vietnam,  it  can 
truly  come  with  healing  in  its  wings." 

THE   MIDDLE   EAST 

"...  a  peace  which  speaks  not  only 
about  the  integrity  of  nations,  but  also 
for  the  integrity  of  individuals." 


Letter  to  the  President  of 
American  Near  East  Refugee 
Aid,  October  21,  1969. 

".  .  .  the  peace  that  is  not  simply  one 
of  words  but  one  which  both  parties  will 
have  a  vested  interest  in  maintaining." 
Welcoming  remarks  to  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel, 
September  25,  1969. 

These  statements  reflect  some  of  my 
thoughts  on  the  nature  of  the  peace  which 
must  come  to  the  Middle  East.  At  the 
same  time,  this  is  an  area  with  great  re- 
sources and  prospects  for  economic  prog- 
ress. It  is  the  first  region  of  developing 
nations  that  is  near  to  meeting  its  capital 
needs  from  its  own  resources. 

Yet  this  area  presents  one  of  the  sternest 
tests  of  our  quest  for  peace  through  part- 
nership and  accommodation  of  interests. 
It  combines  intense  local  conflict  with 
great  power  involvement.  This  combina- 
tion is  all  the  more  dangerous  because  the 
outside  powers'  interests  are  greater  than 
their  control. 

Beyond  the  area  of  conflict  and  beyond 
this  era  of  conflict,  the  United  States 
is  challenged  to  find  new  relationships  in 
helping  all  the  people  of  the  area  marshal 
their  resources  to  share  in  progress. 

The  most  important  of  the  area's  con- 
flicts, between  Arabs  and  Israel,  is  still 
far  from  settlement.  It  has  serious  ele- 
ments of  intractability,  but  its  importance 
requires  all  concerned  to  devote  their  en- 
ergies to  helping  to  resolve  it  or  make 
it  less  dangerous. 

Local  passions  in  the  Middle  East  run 
so  deep  that  the  parties  in  conflict  are  sel- 
dom amenable  to  outside  advice  or  in- 
fluence. Each  side  is  convinced  that  vital 
interests  are  at  stake  which  cannot  be 
compromised : 

— Israel,  having  lived  so  long  before  on 
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a  thin  margin  of  security,  sees  ter- 
ritories occupied  in  1967  as  provid- 
ing physical  security  more  tangible 
than  Arab  commitments  to  live  at 
peace — commitments  whose  nature 
would  be  tested  only  after  Israel  had 
relinquished     the     buffer     of     the 
territories. 
— For  the  Arabs,  a  settlement  negoti- 
ated directly  with  the  Israelis  would 
require  recognition  of  Israel  as  a 
sovereign   state   even   while   Israeli 
troops  still  occupy  territory  taken  in 
1 967  and  while  Arab  refugees  remain 
homeless. 
— For  both  sides  and  for  the  interna- 
tional community,  Jerusalem  is  a  spe- 
cial problem  involving  not  only  the 
civil  and  political  concerns  of  two 
states  but  the  interests  of  three  great 
world  religions. 
A  powerful  legacy  of  fear  and  mistrust 
must  be  overcome  if  the  parties  are  to  be 
willing  to  subject  their  interests  and  griev- 
ances to  the  procedure  of  compromise. 
Until  then,  no  formula  acceptable  to  both 
sides,  and  no  neutral  definition  of  "a  fair 
and  reasonable  settlement,"  can  get  very 
far. 

However,  a  settlement  should  still  be 
sought. 

This  Administration  continues  to  be- 
lieve that  the  United  Nations  cease-fire 
resolutions  define  the  minimal  conditions 
that  must  prevail  on  the  ground  if  a  set- 
tlement is  to  be  achieved.  We  have  per- 
sistently urged  the  parties  in  the  area  as 
well  as  the  other  major  powers  to  do  all 
possible  to  restore  observance  of  the 
cease-fire. 

Once  those  minimal  conditions  exist, 
we  believe  a  settlement  can  only  be 
achieved  through  the  give  and  take  of 
negotiation  by  those  involved,  in  an  at- 


mosphere of  mutual  willingness  to  com- 
promise. That  is  why  this  Administration 
has  pressed  this  view  in  a  series  of  consul- 
tations with  leaders  from  the  Middle  East 
both  in  Washington  and  in  their  capitals, 
in  bilateral  discussions  with  the  outside 
powers  most  concerned,  and  in  formal 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the 
Four  Power  forum  at  the  United  Nations. 
In  the  course  of  these  discussions,  we  have 
advanced  specific  proposals — outlined  by 
Secretary  Rogers  in  his  speech  of  Decem- 
ber 9 — for  creating  a  framework  for  nego- 
tiation in  accordance  with  the  United 
Nations  resolution  of  November  22,  1967. 
These  have  been  written  with  the  legiti- 
mate concerns  of  all  parties  firmly  in  mind. 
They  were  made  in  an  effort  to  try  to  help 
begin  the  process  of  negotiation  under 
UN  Ambassador  Jarring' s  auspices.  Ob- 
serving that  the  United  States  maintained 
friendly  ties  with  both  Arabs  and  Israelis, 
the  Secretary  of  State  said  that  to  call  for 
Israeli  withdrawal  as  envisaged  in  the  UN 
resolution  without  achieving  agreement 
on  peace  would  be  partisan  toward  the 
Arabs,  while  calling  on  the  Arabs  to  accept 
peace  without  Israeli  withdrawal  would 
be  partisan  toward  Israel. 

But  the  United  States  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  assume  responsibility  alone  for 
developing  the  terms  of  peace  or  for  guar- 
anteeing them.  Others — ^in  the  Middle 
East  and  among  the  great  powers — ^must 
participate  in  the  search  for  compromise. 
Each  nation  concerned  must  be  prepared 
to  subordinate  its  special  interests  to  the 
general  interest  in  peace.  In  the  Middle 
East,  especially,  everyone  must  participate 
in  making  the  peace  so  all  will  have  an 
interest  in  maintaining  it. 

We  have  not  achieved  as  much  as  we 
had  hoped  twelve  months  ago  through  the 
discussions  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
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Four  Power  talks.  We  have  gone  as  far  as 
we  believe  useful  in  making  new  proposals 
until  there  is  a  response  from  other  parties. 
But  we  shall  continue  to  participate  in 
the  dialogue  so  long  as  we  can  make  a 
contribution. 

If  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  cannot  be 
finally  resolved,  at  least  its  scope  must  be 
contained  and  the  direct  engagement  of 
the  major  powers  limited.  For  this  is  a 
second  dimension  of  the  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East — the  rivalries  and  interests 
of  the  major  powers  themselves. 

The  interests  of  the  great  powers  are 
involved  in  the  contests  between  local 
forces,  but  we  also  have  a  common  in- 
terest in  avoiding  a  direct  confrontation. 
One  of  the  lessons  of  1967  was  that  the 
local  events  and  forces  have  a  momentum 
of  their  own,  and  that  conscious  and  seri- 
ous eff'ort  is  required  for  the  major  powers 
to  resist  being  caught  up  in  them. 

In  its  communications  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  others,  this  Administration  has 
made  clear  its  opposition  to  steps  which 
could  have  the  effect  of  drawing  the  major 
powers  more  deeply  into  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict — ^steps  that  could  only  increase 
the  dangers  without  advancing  the  pros- 
pects for  peace. 

The  activity  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Mediterranean  has 
increased  in  recent  years.  This  has  con- 
sequences that  reach  far  beyond  the  Arab- 
Israeli  question.  The  United  States  has 
long-standing  obligations  and  relation- 
ships with  a  number  of  nations  in  the 
Middle  East  and  its  policy  is  to  help  them 
enhance  their  own  integrity  and  freedom. 
This  Administration  has  shown  its  readi- 
ness to  work  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
peace  and  to  work  alongside  the  Soviet 
Union  in  cooperation  with  nations  in  the 
area  in  the  pursuit  of  peace.   But  the 


United  States  would  view  any  effort  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  seek  predominance  in  the 
Middle  East  as  a  matter  of  grave  concern. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  passed  in 
which  powerful  nations  can  or  should 
dictate  the  future  to  less  powerful  nations. 
The  policy  of  this  Administration  is  to  help 
strengthen  the  freedom  of  other  nations  to 
determine  their  own  futures.  Any  effort  by 
an  outside  power  to  exploit  local  conflict 
for  its  own  advantage  or  to  seek  a  special 
position  of  its  own  would  be  contrary  to 
that  goal. 

For  these  reasons,  this  Administration 
has  not  only  pressed  efforts  to  restore  ob- 
servance of  the  cease-fire  and  to  help  begin 
the  process  of  negotiating  a  genuine  peace. 
It  has  also  urged  an  agreement  to  limit 
the  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Middle  East 
as  a  step  which  could  help  stabilize  the 
situation  in  the  absence  of  a  settlement.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  I  now  reaffirm 
our  stated  intention  to  maintain  careful 
watch  on  the  balance  of  military  forces 
and  to  provide  arms  to  friendly  states  as 
the  need  arises. 

This  Administration  clearly  recognizes 
that  the  problem  of  the  Middle  East, 
rooted  in  a  long  history  of  local  develop- 
ments, will  be  solved  only  when  the  parties 
to  the  conflict — ^by  reason  or  resignation — 
come  to  accommodate  each  other's  basic, 
long-run  interests.  They  must  recognize 
that  to  do  less  will  increasingly  endanger 
everyone's  basic  goals. 

Issues  for  the  Future 

We  shall  continue  to  seek  to  work  to- 
gether with  all  the  region's  nations,  re- 
specting their  legitimate  national  inter- 
ests and  expecting  that  they  will  have  the 
same  regard  for  ours.  But  the  emphasis 
must  be  on  the  word  "together."  The  day 
is  past  when  the  large  powers  can  or 
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should  be  expected  either  to  determine 
their  course  or  to  solve  their  problems  for 
them.  As  the  Secretary  of  State  said  on 
December  9 : 

"[Peace]  is  ...  a  matter  of  the  attitudes 
and  intentions  of  the  parties.  Are  they 
ready  to  coexist  with  one  another?  Can 
a  live-and-let-live  attitude  replace  suspi- 
cion, mistrust  and  hate?  A  peace  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  must  be  based 
on  clear  and  stated  intentions  and  a  will- 
ingness to  bring  about  basic  changes  in 
the  attitudes  and  conditions  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  Middle  East  today." 

The  Middle  East  poses  many  challenges 
for  the  United  States.  First,  of  course,  is 
the  problem  of  resolving  or  containing 
major  causes  of  conflict.  No  one  should 
believe  that  a  settlement  even  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  would  lead  to  the 
complete  relaxation  of  tensions  in  the  area. 
Other  local  rivalries  and  the  turmoil  ac- 
companying social  and  economic  change 
will  continue  to  produce  possibilities  for 
conflict. 

Yet,  beyond  that,  a  new  problem  faces 
us — the  character  of  a  constructive  Amer- 
ican relationship  with  an  area  with  large 
capital  resources  of  its  own. 

A  number  of  nations  in  the  area  are 
well-launched  toward  economic  modern- 
ization. Some  of  them  have  substantial 
revenues  to  finance  this  effort,  and  those 
that  do  not  will  increasingly  rely  on  the 
efforts  of  nearby  nations  to  help  through 
regional  funds.  Large  numbers  of  skilled 
technicians  have  been  trained,  and  many 
of  them  have  crossed  borders  to  help 
neighbors. 

This  means  that — ^while  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  help  where  it  can — 
the  need  will  decline  for  capital  assistance 
and  for  the  type  of  economic  assistance 


which  AID  and  its  forerunners  have  pro- 
vided. Of  course,  American  technology, 
investment,  education,  managerial  skills 
are  still  much  in  demand  and  can  offer 
much  in  helping  break  bottlenecks  that 
remain. 

The  challenge  to  the  United  States, 
therefore,  is  to  find  new  tools — new  pro- 
grams, new  legislation,  new  policies — that 
will  permit  our  government  and  our  citi- 
zens to  relate  productively  to  the  first  ma- 
jor area  of  the  developing  world  to  be 
close  to  meeting  most  of  its  capital  needs 
from  its  own  resources.  We  want  to  con- 
tinue to  work  together.  We  must  there- 
fore— ^while  persisting  in  the  quest  for 
peace — develop  new  relationships  to  meet 
the  circumstances  and  demands  of  the 
1970's. 

Beyond  the  dangerous  conflict  of  today, 
our  vision  of  the  Middle  East  is  of  a  com- 
mon effort  by  all  those — the  people  of  the 
area  and  friends  outside — ^whose  high  pur- 
pose is  to  erase  the  scars  of  the  past  and 
to  build  a  future  consistent  with  their  great 
heritage  and  abundant  resources. 

AFRICA 

"We  know  you  have  no  easy  task  in 
seeking  to  assure  a  fair  share  of  Africa's 
wealth  to  all  her  peoples.  We  know  that 
the  realization  of  equality  and  human 
dignity  throughout  the  continent  will  be 
long  and  arduous  in  coming.  But  you  can 
be  sure  as  you  pursue  these  difficult  goals 
that  the  United  States  shares  your  hopes 
and  your  confidence  in  the  future." 

President's  Message 

to  the  Sixth  Annual 

Assembly  of  the  Organization 

of  African  Unity, 

September  6, 1969. 
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In  this  greeting  last  September  to  the 
summit  meeting  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity,  I  expressed  America's 
determination  to  support  our  African 
friends  as  they  work  to  fulfill  their  con- 
tinent's high  promise.  The  unprecedented 
visit  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  Africa  this 
month  is  a  confirmation  of  this  support. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  and  far- 
reaching  changes  of  the  last  decade  was 
the  emergence  of  an  independent  Africa. 

Only  ten  years  ago,  32  countries  cover- 
ing nearly  five-sixths  of  the  Continent  were 
still  colonies,  their  voices  silent  in  world 
affairs.  Today,  these  are  all  sovereign  na- 
tions, proudly  determined  to  shape  their 
own  future.  And  contrary  to  fears  so  often 
voiced  at  their  birth,  these  nations  did  not 
succumb  to  Communist  subversion.  Africa 
is  one  of  the  world's  most  striking  ex- 
amples, in  fact,  of  the  failure  of  the  appeal 
of  Communism  in  the  new  nations. 
African  states  now  comprise  one-third  of 
the  membership  of  the  United  Nations. 
African  issues  have  become  important 
moral  and  political  questions.  African 
views  justly  merit  and  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world. 

But  this  rebirth  of  a  continent  has  been 
hazardous  as  well  as  hopeful.  Africa  was 
the  scene  of  many  of  the  recurrent  crises 
of  the  1960's.  There  was  the  factional 
strife  and  international  rivalry  in  the 
Congo,  an  arms  race  between  Ethiopia  and 
Somalia,  the  establishment  of  white 
minority  rule  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  and 
the  agonizing  human  loss  in  the  Nigerian 
civil  war. 

The  Continent  still  faces  grave  prob- 
lems. The  imbalances  of  economies  and 
institutions  once  under  full  external  con- 


trol are  only  too  evident  today.  Arbitrary 
boundaries  drawn  in  European  chancel- 
leries left  many  African  countries  vul- 
nerable to  tribal  strife;  and  nowhere  is  the 
task  of  nation-building  more  taxing.  Not 
least,  Africans  face  the  formidable  task  of 
strengthening  their  sense  of  identity  and 
preserving  traditional  culture  as  their  so- 
cieties make  the  transition  to  modernity. 
Over  the  last  decade,  America  has  not 
had  a  clear  conception  of  its  relationship 
with  post-colonial  Africa  and  its  particu- 
lar problems.  Because  of  our  traditional 
support  of  self-determination,  and  Africa's 
historic  ties  with  so  many  of  our  own 
citizens,  our  sympathy  and  friendship  for 
the  new  Africa  were  spontaneous.  But 
without  a  coherent  concept  to  structure 
our  policies,  we  allowed  ourselves  to  con- 
centrate more  on  temporary  crises  than  on 
their  underlying  causes.  We  expressed  our 
support  for  Africa  more  by  lofty  phrases 
than  by  candid  and  constructive  dialogue. 
Just  as  we  focus  our  policies  elsewhere 
to  meet  a  new  era,  we  will  be  clear  with 
ourselves  and  with  our  African  friends  on 
America's  interests  and  role  in  the  Con- 
tinent. We  have  two  major  concerns  re- 
garding the  future  of  Africa: 

— That  the  Continent  be  free  of  great 
power  rivalry  or  conflict  in  any  form. 
This  is  even  more  in  Africa's  interest 
than  in  ours. 
— That  Africa  realize  its  potential  to 
become  a  healthy  and  prosperous  re- 
gion in  the  international  community. 
Such  an  Africa  would  not  only  be  a 
valuable  economic  partner  for  all  re- 
gions, but  would  also  have  a  greater 
stake  in  the  maintenance  of  a  durable 
world  peace. 
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These  interests  will  guide  our  policies 
toward  the  most  demanding  challenges 
facing  Africa  in  the  1970's. 

Development 

The  primary  challenge  facing  the 
African  Continent  is  economic  develop- 
ment. 

If  the  1960's  were  years  of  high  hopes 
and  high  rhetoric,  the  1970's  will  have  to 
be  years  of  hard  work  and  hard  choices. 
The  African  nations  and  those  who  assist 
them  must  decide  together  on  strict  prior- 
ities in  employing  the  relatively  limited 
development  capital  available  to  the  Con- 
tinent. In  doing  this,  Africa  and  its  friends 
can  benefit  from  several  lessons  of  the  past 
decade. 

Certainly  development  will  not  always 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  the  Africans  and 
their  friends  hope.  In  many  countries, 
needs  will  outrun  local  and  international 
resources  for  some  time.  But  solid  and 
steady  progress  will  be  made  if  our  com- 
mon development  investment  concentrates 
on  those  basic  if  undramatic  building 
blocks  of  economic  growth — ^health,  edu- 
cation, agriculture,  transportation  and 
local  development.  In  particular,  Africa 
will  realize  the  full  advantage  of  its  own 
rich  material  resources  only  as  it  nurtures 
the  wealth  of  its  human  resources.  In  close 
coordination  with  the  Africans'  own  ef- 
forts, the  United  States  will  direct  our  aid 
at  these  fundamental  building  blocks. 

Another  lesson  we  have  learned  from 
the  1960's  is  the  need  for  close  regional 
cooperation,  in  order  for  Africa  to  get  the 
most  from  development  resources.  The 
United  States  will  work  with  other  donors 


and  the  Africans  to  help  realize  the  poten- 
tial for  cooperative  efforts — ^by  the  sup- 
port which  we  are  giving,  for  example,  to 
the  East  African  Economic  Community 
and  the  promising  regional  groupings  in 
West  Africa.  We  will  recognize,  however, 
that  regional  action  is  not  the  only  road 
for  African  development.  In  some  cases, 
for  geographical  or  political  reasons,  it 
will  not  work. 

Our  assistance  throughout  the  Con- 
tinent will  be  flexible  and  imaginative. 
We  will  make  a  particular  effort — in- 
cluding programs  of  technical  assistance 
and  new  encouragement  of  private  invest- 
ment— to  help  those  countries  not  in  a 
position  to  participate  in  regional  projects. 
We  have  learned  that  there  are  no 
panaceas  for  African  development.  Each 
country  faces  its  own  problems  and  the 
solutions  to  them  must  spring  from  the  na- 
tional experience  of  each  country.  Foreign 
ideologies  have  often  proven  notoriously 
irrelevant,  and  even  tragically  wasteful,  as 
designs  for  African  progress.  The  most 
creative  conceptual  approaches  to  African 
development  should  come,  of  course,  from 
the  Africans  themselves.  Outsiders  cannot 
prescribe  the  political  framework  most 
conducive  to  Africa's  economic  growth. 
In  some  countries,  progress  has  depended 
upon  stability.  Yet  elsewhere,  solutions  to 
local  problems  have  been  found  amid 
periods  of  uncertainty  or  even  turmoil. 

The  United  States  will  measure  African 
progress  in  terms  of  long-run  social  and 
economic  accomplishment,  and  not  in  the 
political  flux  which  is  likely  to  accompany 
growth. 

In  Africa,  as  throughout  the  develop- 
ing world,  our  goal  in  providing  develop- 
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ment  aid  is  clear.  We  want  the  Africans 
to  build  a  better  life  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  We  want  to  see  an  Africa 
free  of  poverty  and  disease,  and  free  too 
of  economic  or  political  dependence  on 
any  outside  power.  And  we  want  Africans 
to  build  this  future  as  they  think  best,  be- 
cause in  that  way  both  our  help  and  their 
efforts  will  be  most  relevant  to  their  needs. 

As  Secretary  Rogers  said  in  Ethiopia  on 
February  12: 

"As  a  developed  nation,  we  recognize 
a  special  obligation  to  assist  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Africa.  Our  re- 
sources and  our  capacity  are  not  unlim- 
ited. We  have  many  demands  at  home.  We 
will,  however,  continue  to  seek  the  means, 
both  directly  and  in  cooperation  with 
others,  to  contribute  more  effectively  to 
economic  development  in  Africa." 

Nationhood 

Africa's  second  challenge  in  the  1970's 
will  be  to  weather  the  inevitable  strains 
which  will  come  with  the  further  develop- 
ment of  nations  which  house  a  great  diver- 
sity of  peoples  and  cultures. 

We  have  witnessed  tragic  manifesta- 
tions of  this  problem  in  the  civil  strife  in 
the  Congo  and  Nigeria.  The  process  of 
national  integration  may  be  stormy 
elsewhere. 

Such  turmoil  presents  a  tempting  tar- 
get to  forces  outside  Africa  ready  to  ex- 
ploit the  problems  of  change  to  their  own 
advantage.  But  foreign  intervention, 
whatever  its  form  or  source,  will  not  serve 
the  long-run  interests  of  the  Africans 
themselves. 

The  United  States  approaches  these 
problems  of  national  integration  with  a 
policy  which  clearly  recognizes  the  limits 
as  well  as  the  obligations  of  our  partner- 
ship with  Africa: 


— We  will  not  intervene  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  African  nations.  We 
strongly  support  their  right  to  be  in- 
dependent, and  we  will  observe  their 
right  to  deal  with  their  own  prob- 
lems independently.  We  believe  that 
the  national  integrity  of  African  states 
must  be  respected. 

— ^However,  we  will  distinguish  between 
non-interference  politically  and  the 
humanitarian  obligation  to  help 
lessen  human  suffering. 

— ^Finally,  consulting  our  own  interests, 
we  will  help  our  friends  in  Africa  to 
help  themselves  when  they  are  threat- 
ened by  outside  forces  attempting  to 
subvert  their  independent  develop- 
ment. It  is  another  lesson  of  the 
1960's,  however,  that  African  defense 
against  subversion,  like  African  de- 
velopment, must  be  borne  most  di- 
rectly by  Africans  rather  than  by 
outsiders. 

Southern  Africa 

The  third  challenge  facing  Africa  is  the 
deep-seated  tension  in  the  southern  sixth 
of  the  Continent. 

Clearly  there  is  no  question  of  the 
United  States  condoning,  or  acquiescing 
in,  the  racial  policies  of  the  white-ruled 
regimes.  For  moral  as  well  as  historical 
reasons,  the  United  States  stands  firmly 
for  the  principles  of  racial  equality  and 
self-determination. 

At  the  same  time,  the  1960's  have  shown 
all  of  us — ^Africa  and  her  friends  alike — 
that  the  racial  problems  in  the  southern 
region  of  the  Continent  will  not  be  solved 
quickly.  These  tensions  are  deeply  rooted 
in  the  history  of  the  region,  and  thus  in 
the  psychology  of  both  black  and  white. 

These  problems  must  be  solved.  But 
there  remains  a  real  issue  in  how  best  to 
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achieve  their  resolution.  Though  we  abhor 
the  racial  policies  of  the  white  regimes, 
we  cannot  agree  that  progressive  change 
in  Southern  Africa  is  furthered  by  force. 
The  history  of  the  area  shows  all  too 
starkly  that  violence  and  the  counter- 
violence  it  inevitably  provokes  will  only 
make  more  difficult  the  task  of  those  on 
both  sides  working  for  progress  on  the 
racial  question. 

The  United  States  warmly  welcomes, 
therefore,  the  recent  Lusaka  Manifesto,  a 
declaration  by  African  leaders  calling  for 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  tensions  in 
Southern  Africa.  That  statesmanlike  doc- 
ument combines  a  commitment  to  human 
dignity  with  a  perceptive  understand- 
ing of  the  depth  and  complexity  of  the 
racial  problem  in  the  area — a  combination 
which  we  hope  will  guide  the  policies  of 
Africa  and  her  friends  as  they  seek  prac- 
tical policies  to  deal  with  this  anguishing 
question. 

Issues  for  the  Future 

American  policy  toward  Africa,  then, 
will  illustrate  our  general  approach  to 
building  an  enduring  peace.  Our  stake  in 
the  Continent  will  not  rest  on  today's 
crisis,  on  political  maneuvering  for  passing 
advantage,  or  on  the  strategic  priority  we 
assign  it.  Our  goal  is  to  help  sustain  the 
process  by  which  Africa  will  gradually 
realize  economic  progress  to  match  its 
aspirations. 

We  must  understand,  however,  that 
this  process  is  only  beginning.  Its  specific 
course  is  unclear.  Its  success  depends  in 
part  on  how  we  and  the  Africans  move 
now  in  the  climate  as  well  as  the  substance 
of  our  relations. 

— Africa's  friends  must  find  a  new  tone 
of  candor  in  their  essential  dialogue 
with  the  Continent.  All  too  often  over 


the  past  decade  the  United  States  and 
others  have  been  guilty  of  telling 
proud  young  nations,  in  misguided 
condescension,  only  what  we  thought 
they  wanted  to  hear.  But  I  know  from 
many  talks  with  Africans,  including 
two  trips  to  the  Continent  in  1957 
and  1967,  that  Africa's  new  leaders 
are  pragmatic  and  practical  as  well 
as  proud,  realistic  as  well  as  idealistic. 
It  will  be  a  test  of  diplomacy  for  all 
concerned  to  face  squarely  common 
problems  and  differences  of  view.  The 
United  States  will  do  all  it  can  to 
establish  this  new  dialogue. 

— Most  important,  there  must  be  new 
and  broader  forms  of  mobilizing  the 
external  resources  for  African  devel- 
opment. The  pattern  of  the  multi- 
lateral consortium  which  in  the  past 
few  years  has  aided  Ghana  should  be 
employed  more  widely  elsewhere. 
This  will  require  the  closest  coopera- 
tion between  the  Africans  and  those 
who  assist  them.  There  is  much  to  be 
gained  also  if  we  and  others  can  help 
devise  ways  in  which  the  more  de- 
veloped African  states  can  share 
their  resources  with  their  African 
neighbors. 

— ^The  United  States  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  non-interference  in  the 
Continent,  but  Africa's  future  de- 
pends also  on  the  restraint  of  other 
great  powers.  No  one  should  seek  ad- 
vantage from  Africa's  need  for  as- 
sistance, or  from  future  instability. 
In  his  speech  on  February  1 2,  Secre- 
tary Rogers  affirmed  that : 

"We  have  deep  respect  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  African  nations. 
We  are  not  involved  in  their  internal 
affairs.  We  want  our  relations  with 
them  to  be  on  a  basis  of  mutual  re- 
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spect,  mutual  trust  and  equality.  We 
have  no  desire  for  any  domination  of 
any  country  or  any  area  and  have  no 
desire  for  any  special  influence  in 
Africa,  except  the  influences  that  nat- 
urally and  mutually  develop  among 
friends." 
The  Africa  of  the    1970's  will  need 
schools  rather  than  sympathy,  roads  rather 
than  rhetoric,  farms  rather  than  formulas, 
local  development  rather  than   lengthy 
sermons.  We  will  do  what  we  can  in  a 
spirit  of  constructive  cooperation  rather 
than  by  vague  declarations  of  good  will. 
The  hard  facts  must  be  faced  by  Africans 
and  their  friends;  and  the  hard  work  in 
every  comer  of  the  Continent  must  be 
done.  A  durable  peace  cannot  be  built  if 
the  nations  of  Africa  are  not  true  partners 
in  the  gathering  prosperity  and  security 
which  fortify  that  peace. 

INTERNATIONAL   ECONOMIC    POLICY 

Peace  has  an  economic  dimension.  In  a 
world  of  independent  states  and  interde- 
pendent economies,  failure  to  collaborate 
is  costly — ^in  political  as  well  as  economic 
terms.  Economic  barriers  block  more  than 
the  free  flow  of  goods  and  capital  across 
national  borders;  they  obstruct  a  more 
open  world  in  which  ideas  and  people,  as 
well  as  goods  and  machinery,  move  among 
nations  with  maximum  freedom. 

Good  U.S.  economic  policy  is  good  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  The  pre-eminent  role  that 
we  play  in  the  world  economy  gives  us  a 
special  responsibility.  In  the  economic 
sphere,  more  than  in  almost  any  other 
area,  what  we  do  has  a  tremendous  impact 
on  the  rest  of  the  world.  Steady  non-in- 
flationary growth  in  our  domestic  economy 
will  promote  steady  non-inflationary 
growth  in  the  world  as  a  whole.  The 


stability  of  our  dollar  is  essential  to  the 
stability  of  the  world  monetary  system. 
Our  continued  support  of  a  stronger 
world  monetary  system  and  freer  trade  is 
crucial  to  the  expansion  of  world  trade 
and  investment  on  which  the  prosperity 
and  development  of  most  other  countries 
depend. 

As  in  other  areas  of  foreign  policy,  our 
approach  is  a  sharing  of  international  re- 
sponsibilities. Our  foreign  economic  policy 
must  be  designed  to  serve  our  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  ties  that  make  partner- 
ship work. 

We  have  an  excellent  foundation.  In 
no  other  area  of  our  foreign  policy  has 
the  record  of  cooperation  been  so  long  and 
so  successful.  From  the  1944  Bretton 
Woods  Conference  (which  created  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund)  and  the  1947 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(which  established  a  code  for  the  orderly 
conduct  of  trade) ,  to  the  Kennedy  Round 
of  tariff  negotiations  and  the  recent  crea- 
tion of  Special  Drawing  Rights,  free  na- 
tions have  worked  together  to  build  and 
strengthen  a  system  of  economic  relation- 
ships. We  derive  strength  from  their 
strength;  we  collaborate  for  our  common 
interest. 

International  Monetary  Policy 

International  monetary  matters  pose 
most  sharply  the  potential  tug-of-war  be- 
tween interdependent  economies  and 
independent  national  policies.  Each  coun- 
try's balance  of  payments  encompasses  the 
full  range  of  its  economic  and  political  re- 
lations with  other  nations — trade,  travel, 
investment,  military  spending,  foreign  aid. 
The  international  monetary  system  links 
these  national  payments  positions,  and 
hence  the  domestic  economies  of  all  coun- 
tries. It  thus  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  inter- 
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national  economic  relations  and  it  must 
function  smoothly  if  world  trade^  interna- 
tional investment  and  political  relations 
among  nations  are  to  prosper — particu- 
larly since  imbalances  inevitably  arise  as 
some  countries  temporarily  spend  more 
abroad  than  they  earn,  while  others  cor- 
respondingly earn  more  than  they  spend. 
The  system  must  include  two  elements: 
— adequate  supplies  of  internationally 
acceptable  money  and  credit  to  fi- 
nance payments  imbalances  among 
countries;  and 
— effective  means  through  which  na- 
tional economies  can  adjust  to  one 
another  to  avoid  the  development  of 
excessive  and  prolonged  imbalances. 
The   inadequacies   of   both    elements 
caused  the  recurring  monetary  crises  of 
the  1960's. 

An  adequate  money  supply  is  needed  in- 
ternationally just  as  it  is  domestically. 
Shortages  of  internationally  acceptable 
money  induce  national  authorities  to  take 
hasty  and  often  restrictive  measures  to 
protect  their  own  monetary  reserves,  or  to 
pull  back  from  liberalization  of  trade  and 
investment.  Such  actions  clash  with  the 
objective  of  the  international  economic 
system,  which  precisely  by  freeing  trade 
and  capital,  has  helped  promote  the  un- 
paralleled prosperity  of  the  postwar 
world.  In  short,  an  inadequate  world 
money  supply  can  hinder  the  pursuit  of 
world  prosperity  which,  in  turn,  can  gen- 
erate serious  political  problems  among 
nations. 

At  the  other  extreme,  excessive  levels  of 
world  reserves  could  contribute  to  world 
inflation.  They  could  permit  countries  to 
finance  imbalances  indefinitely,  delaying 
too  long  the  actions  needed  to  adjust  their 
own  economies  to  those  of  their  trading 
partners.  Since  failure  to  adjust  may  per- 


mit a  country  to  drain  resources  away 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  excessive  levels 
of  reserves  can  also  generate  serious  polit- 
ical problems. 

In  1969,  the  world  took  a  step  of  pro- 
found importance  by  creating  inter- 
national money  to  help  provide  for 
adequate — ^neither  too  small  nor  too 
large — levels  of  world  reserves.  Through 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the 
United  States  joined  with  the  other  free 
nations  to  create,  for  an  initial  three-year 
period,  almost  $10  billion  of  Special 
Drawing  Rights — a  truly  international 
money,  backed  by  the  entire  community 
of  free  nations,  created  in  amounts  deter- 
mined jointly  by  these  nations,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a  steadily  growing 
world  economy  requires  growing  reserves. 

There  exist  other  types  of  interna- 
tionally accepted  money,  particularly  gold 
and  dollars,  which  the  world  has  previ- 
ously relied  upon  and  will  continue  to  use. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  relative  role  of  gold 
must  diminish.  Our  critical  monetary  ar- 
rangements must  not  rest  on  the  vagaries 
of  gold  production.  Nor  should  the  world 
be  forced  to  rely  more  heavily  on  dollars 
flowing  from  a  U.S.  payments  deficit.  This 
would  appear  to  some  as  representing 
largely  national  determination  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  supply,  not  wholly 
responsive  to  international  needs.  More- 
over, prolonged  deficits  could  jeopardize 
our  own  international  financial  position 
and  cause  concern  about  the  stability  of 
the  dollar. 

A  truly  international  money  was  thus 
needed  to  meet  a  truly  international  prob- 
lem. The  nations  of  the  world  did  not 
shrink  from  the  bold  innovation  required 
to  meet  that  need.  As  a  result,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world  economy,  and  hence 
world  stability,  are  far  stronger  today. 
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To  be  sure,  the  first  creation  of  Special 
Drawing  Rights  does  not  by  itself  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  internationally 
acceptable  money.  The  international  com- 
munity will  have  to  make  periodic  deci- 
sions on  how  many  Special  Drawing 
Rights  to  create.  The  relationship  among 
the  different  types  of  international 
money — gold,  dollars,  and  now  Special 
Drawing  Rights — could  again  cause  prob- 
lems. Most  important,  a  steady  economic 
performance  by  the  United  States  will  be 
necessary  to  maintain  full  international 
confidence  in  the  dollar,  whose  stability 
remains  crucial  to  the  smooth  functioning 
of  the  world  economy.  But  we  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  meeting  the  needs  for 
an  adequate  supply  of  international 
money. 

The  second  fundamental  requirement 
of  an  international  monetary  system — the 
mutual  adjustment  of  national  econo- 
mies— ^still  calls  for  improvement.  Im- 
balances among  nations  can  only  be  fi- 
nanced temporarily.  Constructive  means 
must  exist  by  which  they  can  be  rectified 
in  an  orderly  way.  Such  adjustment  should 
not  require  countries  to  resort  to  pro- 
longed restrictions  on  international  trans- 
actions, for  this  runs  counter  to  the 
fundamental  objective  of  an  open  world. 
Neither  should  it  force  countries  to  adopt 
internal  economic  policies,  such  as  exces- 
sive rates  of  inflation  or  unemployment, 
which  conflict  with  their  national  eco- 
nomic and  social  objectives.  Both 
approaches  have  been  adopted  all  too 
frequently  in  the  past. 

Improved  means  of  adjustment  are  thus 
high  on  the  agenda  for  the  further  devel- 
opment of  the  international  monetary 
system  in  the  1970's.  As  economic  interde- 
pendence accelerates,  better  coordination 
among  national  economies  will  become 


even  more  necessary.  Such  coordination 
must  rest  on  a  solid  base  of  effective  inter- 
nal policies.  For  example,  we  in  the  United 
States  must  squarely  face  the  fact  that  our 
inflation  of  the  past  five  years — left  un- 
checked— ^would  not  only  undermine  our 
domestic  prosperity  but  jeopardize  the  ef- 
fort to  achieve  better  international  equi- 
librium. We  look  forward  to  the  results 
of  the  international  discussions,  already 
under  way,  examining  the  means  through 
which  exchange  rates  between  national 
currencies  might  be  adjusted  so  that  such 
changes,  when  they  become  necessary,  can 
take  place  more  promptly  and  less 
disruptively. 

In  this  environment,  the  remaining  re- 
strictions on  international  transactions 
can  be  steadily  reduced.  We  will  do  our 
share.  That  intent  was  plain  in  the  actions 
we  took  in  1 969  to  relax  our  restraints  on 
capital  outflows  for  U.S.  corporations  and 
banks  and  to  eliminate  the  most  onerous 
restrictions  on  our  aid  to  developing 
countries. 

Trade  Policy 

Freer  trade  among  all  nations  provides 
greater  economic  benefits  for  each  nation. 
It  minimizes  potential  political  frictions 
as  well.  These  conclusions  are  truer 
today  than  ever  before,  as  the  growing 
interdependence  of  the  world  economy 
creates  new  opportunities  for  productive 
exchange. 

But  growing  interdependence  also 
means  greater  reliance  by  each  nation  on 
all  other  nations.  Each  is  increasingly  ex- 
posed to  its  trading  partners.  In  today's 
world,  all  major  countries  must  pursue 
freer  trade  if  each  country  is  to  do  so.  The 
principle  of  true  reciprocity  must  lie  at  the 
heart  of  trade  policy — as  it  lies  at  the  heart 
of  all  foreign  policy. 
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In  1 969,  the  United  States  took  a  series 
of  steps  toward  dismantling  trade  barriers 
and  assuring  fair  treatment  for  our  own 
industry  and  agriculture  in  world  com- 
merce. I  submitted  new  trade  legislation 
which  proposed : 

— Elimination  of  the  American  Selling 
Price  system  of  tariff  valuation  for 
certain  chemicals  and  other  products, 
which   would   bring   us   immediate 
trade  concessions  in  Europe  and  else- 
where. Because  it  is  seen  by  many 
abroad  as  our  most  important  non- 
tariff  barrier  to  trade,  its  elimination 
might  also  open  the  door  to  further 
reductions  of  barriers  to  U.S.  exports. 
— Improvement  of  the  means  to  help 
U.S.  industries,  firms  and  workers  ad- 
just to  import  competition. 
— Restoration  of  Presidential  authority 
to  reduce  tariffs  by  a  modest  amount, 
when    necessary    to    promote    U.S. 
trade  interests. 
— ^New  Presidential  authority  to  retali- 
ate against  other  countries  if  their 
trading  practices  unfairly  impede  our 
own  exports  in  world  markets. 
We  called  on  our  trading  partners  to 
begin  serious  discussions  on  the  remain- 
ing non-tariff  barriers  to  trade,  which 
have  become  even  more  important  as 
tariff  levels  have  been  reduced. 

We  took  specific  steps  toward  easing 
economic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Communist  China. 

Finally,  we  proposed  a  liberal  system  of 
tariff  preferences  for  exports  of  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  meet  one 
of  the  world's  major  economic  and  politi- 
cal problems — the  struggle  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  to  achieve  a  satisfactory 
rate  of  economic  development.  Develop- 
ment can  be  promoted  by  aid,  but  aid  can- 


not and  should  not  be  relied  on  to  do  the 
whole  job.  The  low-income  countries  need 
increased  export  earnings  to  finance  the 
imports  they  need  for  development.  They 
need  improved  access  for  their  products 
to  the  massive  markets  of  the  industrial- 
ized nations.  Such  export  increases  must 
come  largely  in  manufactured  goods,  since 
the  demand  for  most  primary  commodi- 
ties— their  traditional  exports — grows  rel- 
atively slowly.  And  these  countries  are  at 
early  stages  of  industrialization,  so  they 
face  major  hurdles  in  competing  with  the 
industrialized  countries  for  sales  of  manu- 
factured goods. 

Against  this  background,  we  proposed 
that  all  industrialized  nations  eliminate 
their  tariffs  on  most  manufactured  prod- 
ucts exported  to  them  by  all  developing 
countries.  Such  preferential  treatment 
would  free  an  important  and  rapidly 
growing  part  of  the  trade  between  these 
two  groups  of  nations.  It  would  therefore 
provide  an  important  new  impetus  to 
world  economic  development. 

The  main  tasks  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture are  to  complete  the  actions  started 
in  1969: 

— Passage  of  this  Administration's  trade 
bill. 

— Progress  in  the  international  discus- 
sions on  nontariff  barriers  and  im- 
pediments to  trade  in  agricultural 
products. 

— Successful  resolution  of  the  negotia- 
tions on  tariflf  preferences. 

Beyond  these  steps  lie  new  challenges 
for  U.S.  trade  policy.  I  am  establishing  a 
Commission  on  International  Trade  and 
Investment  Policy  to  help  develop  our 
approaches  to  them : 

— Trade  and  Investment,  Foreign  in- 
vestment, symbolized  by  the  multi- 
national   corporation,    has    become 
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increasingly  important  in  relation  to 
the  flows  of  goods  which  have  been 
the  focus  of  traditional  trade  policy. 
We  must  explore  more  fully  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  trade  and  for- 
eign investment  policies. 

— Trade  Adjustment,  We  must  learn 
how  better  to  adjust  our  own  econ- 
omy to  the  dynamic  forces  of  world 
trade,  so  that  we  can  pursue  our  ob- 
jective of  freer  trade  without  un- 
acceptable domestic  disruption. 

— East-West  Trade,  We  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  our  relations  with 
the  Communist  countries  will  have 
improved  to  the  point  where  trade 
relations  can  increase  between  us. 

— The  European  Community.  We  will 
watch  with  great  interest  the  devel- 
oping relations  between  the  Euro- 
pean Community  and  other  nations, 
some  of  which  have  applied  for  mem- 
bership. The  Community's  trade 
policies  will  be  of  increasing  impor- 
tance to  our  own  trade  policy  in  the 
years  ahead. 

International  Assistance 

The  international  economic  successes  of 
the  past  have  been  mainly  among  the 
industrial  nations.  The  successes  of  the 
future  must  occur  at  least  equally  in  the 
economic  relations  between  the  industrial 
nations  and  the  developing  world.  These 
new  achievements  may  not  be  as  dra- 
matic as  the  creation  of  the  Common 
Market,  or  the  completion  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Round  of  trade  negotiations,  or  the 
birth  of  Special  Drawing  Rights.  But  the 
needs  are  at  least  as  compelling. 

There  will  be  a  continued  requirement 
for  international  assistance  to  developing 
countries.  First,  however,  we  must  be 
clear  about  what  aid  can  do  and  what  it 


cannot  do.  If  aid  is  to  be  effective,  its 
function  must  be  understood  by  both 
donor  and  recipient. 

Economic  assistance  is  not  a  panacea 
for  international  stability,  for  political  de- 
velopment, or  even  for  economic  progress. 
It  is,  literally,  "assistance."  It  is  a  means 
of  helping  and  supplementing  the  efforts 
of  nations  which  are  able  to  mobilize  the 
resources  and  energies  of  their  own  people. 
There  are  no  shortcuts  to  economic  and 
social  progress. 

This  is  a  reality,  but  also  a  source  of 
hope.  For  collaborative  effort  can  achieve 
much.  And  it  is  increasingly  understood 
among  developed  and  developing  nations 
that  economic  development  is  an  interna- 
tional responsibility. 

Many  of  the  frustrations  and  disap- 
pointments of  development  have  come  not 
so  much  from  the  failure  of  programs  as 
from  the  gap  between  results  and  expecta- 
tions. A  new  understanding  of  the  scope 
of  the  challenge  and  the  capacity  of  pro- 
grams will  help  us  set  feasible  goals,  and 
then  achieve  them. 

What  will  be  America's  part  in  this 
effort? 

When  I  came  into  office,  it  was  clear 
that  our  present  assistance  program  did 
not  meet  the  realities  or  needs  of  the 
1970's.  It  was  time  for  a  searching  reas- 
sessment of  our  objectives  and  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  institutions.  I  therefore 
named  a  Task  Force  on  International  De- 
velopment, chaired  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Peter- 
son, to  explore  the  purposes  and  methods 
of  our  foreign  assistance.  Its  report,  due 
shortly,  will  provide  the  foundation  for  a 
new  American  policy. 

One  truth  is  already  clear:  a  new  Amer- 
ican purpose  and  attitude  are  required,  if 
our  economic  assistance  is  to  contribute  to 
development  in  the  new  environment  of 
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the  1970's.  As  I  stated  on  October  31  in 
my  address  on  Latin  America : 

"For  years,  we  in  the  United  States  have 
pursued  the  illusion  that  we  alone  could 
remake  continents.  Conscious  of  our 
wealth  and  technology,  seized  by  the  force 
of  good  intentions,  driven  by  habitual  im- 
patience, remembering  the  dramatic  suc- 
cess of  the  Marshall  Plan  in  postwar 
Europe,  we  have  sometimes  imagined  that 
we  knew  what  was  best  for  everyone  else 
and  that  we  could  and  should  make  it 
happen.  Well,  experience  has  taught  us 
better. 

"It  has  taught  us  that  economic  and 
social  development  is  not  an  achievement 
of  one  nation's  foreign  policy,  but  some- 
thing deeply  rooted  in  each  nation's  own 
traditions. 

"It  has  taught  us  that  aid  that  infringes 
pride  is  no  favor  to  any  nation. 

"It  has  taught  us  that  each  nation,  and 
each  region,  must  be  true  to  its  own 
character." 

In  our  reappraisal  of  the  purposes  and 
techniques  of  foreign  assistance,  we  have 
already  reached  several  conclusions  and 
we  have  adopted  policies  to  begin  to  carry 
them  out: 

— Multilateral  institutions  must  play  an 
increasing  role  in  the  provision  of  aid. 
We  must  enlist  the  expertise  of  other 
countries  and  of  international  agen- 
cies, thereby  minimizing  the  political 
and  ideological  complications  which 
can  distort  the  assistance  relationship. 
We  are  already  contributing  to  a 
number  of  international  and  re- 
gional institutions :  the  International 
Development  Association,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and 
the  Asian  Development  Bank.  I  will 
shortly  propose  a  new  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  Special  Funds  of  the  Asian 


Bank.  And  I  am  prepared  to  respond 
positively  to  proposals  for  replenish- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  and  the  International 
Development  Association. 

— The  developing  countries  themselves 
must  play  a  larger  part  in  formulating 
their  own  development  strategies. 
Their  own  knowledge  of  the  needs 
must  be  applied,  their  own  energies 
mobilized  to  the  tasks.  This  is  the  ap- 
proach I  emphasized  in  my  address 
on  Latin  America. 

— Our  bilateral  aid  must  carry  fewer  re- 
strictions. I  have  therefore  eliminated 
some  of  the  most  onerous  restrictions 
on  the  U.S.  aid  program  and  have  di- 
rected that  all  remaining  restrictions 
be  reviewed  with  the  objective  of 
modifying  or  eliminating  them. 

— Private  investment  must  play  a  cen- 
tral role  in  the  development  process, 
to  whatever  extent  desired  by  the  de- 
veloping nations  themselves.  I  pro- 
posed, and  Congress  has  authorized, 
an  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration to  improve  our  efforts  to 
make  effective  use  of  private  capital. 
And  we  have  given  special  attention 
to  the  developing  countries  in  our 
relaxation  of  restraints  on  foreign 
investment  by  U.S.  corporations. 

— Trade  policy  must  recognize  the 
special  needs  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Trade  is  a  crucial  source  of  new 
resources  for  them.  Thus,  as  already 
described,  I  have  proposed  and  am 
urging  a  worldwide  and  comprehen- 
sive system  of  tariff  preferences  for 
the  products  of  developing  nations. 

But  these  are  only  first  steps.  We  are  al- 
ready considering  the  proposals  of  the 
Pearson  Commission  on  International  De- 
velopment, sponsored  by  the  World  Bank. 
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When  the  report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
International  Development  becomes  avail- 
able, I  will  propose  a  fresh  American  as- 
sistance program,  more  responsive  to  the 
conditions  of  the  1970's. 

Our  new  foreign  aid  program  must  dis- 
tinguish clearly  among  the  various  pur- 
poses our  assistance  is  designed  to  serve. 
Economic  development  requires  sustained 
effort  by  donor  and  recipient  alike.  As- 
sistance for  this  purpose  will  be  wasted  if — 
prompted  by  political  considerations — it 
is  deflected  by  the  recipient  or  the  donor 
to  other  ends.  Similarly,  we  shall  not  be 
putting  our  own  resources  to  their  most 
productive  use  if  we  are  unable  to  ensure 
continuity  in  our  support. 

We  must  focus  on  the  achievement  of 
our  real  objective — effective  develop- 
ment— ^rather  than  on  some  arbitrary  level 
of  financial  transfer.  We  shall  need  to  see 
that  various  policies  affecting  the  develop- 
ment process — trade,  aid,  investment — 
are  fully  coordinated.  And  new  institu- 
tions will  be  needed  to  meet  the  realities 
and  the  challenges  of  the  1970's. 

Thus,  our  assistance  program,  like  the 
rest  of  our  foreign  policy,  will  be  changed 
to  serve  the  future  rather  than  simply  con- 
tinued to  reflect  the  habits  of  the  past.  We 
have  already  begun  that  change.  I  expect 
a  new  approach  to  foreign  assistance  to  be 
one  of  our  major  foreign  policy  initiatives 
in  the  coming  years. 

UNITED  NATIONS 

".  .  .  let  us  press  toward  an  open 
world — a  world  of  open  doors,  open 
hearts,  open  minds — a  world  open  to  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  of  people,  and  open 
to  the  reach  of  the  human  spirit — a  world 
open  in  the  search  for  truth,  and  uncon- 
cerned with  the  fate  of  old  dogmas  and 


old  isms — a  world  open  at  last  to  the  light 
of  justice,  and  the  light  of  reason,  and  to 
the  achievement  of  that  true  peace  which 
the  people  of  every  land  carry  in  their 
hearts  and  celebrate  in  their  hopes." 
The  President's  Address 
to  the  24th  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly, 
September  18,  1969. 
The  United  Nations  is  both  a  symbol 
of  the  worldwide  hopes  for  peace  and  a 
reflection  of  the  tensions  and  conflicts  that 
have  frustrated  these  hopes. 

Its  friends  can  now  look  back  with 
pride  on  25  years  of  accomplishment.  They 
also  have  a  responsibility  to  study  and 
apply  the  lessons  of  those  years  to  see  what 
the  UN  can  and  cannot  do.  The  UN,  and 
its  supporters,  must  match  idealism  in  pur- 
pose with  realism  in  expectation. 

Some  of  its  accomplishments  have  been 
highly  visible — particularly  the  various 
international  peace-keeping  efforts  that 
have  helped  to  damp  down  or  control  local 
conflicts.  Other  accomplishments  have 
been  quiet  but  no  less  important,  and 
deserve  greater  recognition — such  as  its 
promotion  of  human  rights  and  its  exten- 
sive economic,  social,  and  technical  as- 
sistance programs. 

The  UN  provides  a  forum  for  crisis 
diplomacy  and  a  means  for  multilateral  as- 
sistance. It  has  encouraged  arms  control 
and  helped  nations  reach  agreements  ex- 
tending the  frontiers  of  international  law. 
And  it  offers  a  framework  for  private  dis- 
cussions between  world  leaders,  free  of  the 
inflated  expectations  of  summit  meetings. 
These  achievements  are  impressive.  But 
we  have  had  to  recognize  that  the  UN 
cannot  by  itself  solve  fundamental  inter- 
national disputes,  especially  among  the 
superpowers.  Thus,  we  can  as  easily  under- 
mine the  UN  by  asking  too  much  of  it  as 
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too  little.  We  cannot  expect  it  to  be  a 
more  telling  force  for  peace  than  its  mem- 
bers make  it.  Peace  today  still  depends  on 
the  acts  of  nations. 

Last  September  18,  in  my  address  to 
the  General  Assembly,  I  said : 

"In  this  great  assembly,  the  desirability 
of  peace  needs  no  affirmation.  The 
methods  of  achieving  it  are  what  so  greatly 
challenge  our  courage,  our  intelligence, 
our  discernment. 

"And  surely  if  one  lesson  above  all  rings 
resoundingly  among  the  many  shattered 
hopes  in  this  world,  it  is  that  good  words 
are  not  a  substitute  for  hard  deeds  and 
noble  rhetoric  is  no  guarantee  of  noble 
results." 

I  then  suggested  some  specific  tasks  for 
the  near  future.  These  included : 

— securing  the  safety  of  international 
travelers  from  airplane  hijackings,  on 
which  the  General  Assembly  has  al- 
ready acted; 
— encouraging  international  voluntary 
service,  which  we  stress  both  at  home 
and  in  the  Peace  Corps  overseas; 
— fostering  the  interrelated  objectives 
of  economic  development  and  popu- 
lation control; 
— protecting  the  planet's  threatened  en- 
vironment, a  major  challenge  con- 
fronting us  all,  and  to  which  our  own 
nation  and  people  are  already  ad- 
dressing new  programs  and  greater 
energies ;  and 
— exploring  the  frontiers  of  space,  an 
adventure    whose    excitement    and 
benefits  we  continue  to  share  with 
other  nations. 
In  addition,  as  man's  uses  of  the  oceans 
grow,  international  law  must  keep  pace. 
The  most  pressing  issue  regarding  the  law 
of  the  sea  is  the  need  to  achieve  agreement 
on  the  breadth  of  the  territorial  sea,  to 


head  off  the  threat  of  escalating  national 
claims  over  the  ocean.  We  also  believe  it 
important  to  make  parallel  progress  to- 
ward establishing  an  internationally 
agreed  boundary  between  the  Continental 
Shelf  and  the  deep  seabeds,  and  on  a  re- 
gime for  exploitation  of  deep  seabed 
resources. 

These  are  issues  that  transcend  national 
differences  and  ideology,  and  should  re- 
spond to  effective  multilateral  action. 

In  an  era  when  man  possesses  the  power 
both  to  explore  the  heavens  and  desolate 
the  earth,  science  and  technology  must  be 
marshalled  and  shared  in  the  cause  of 
peaceful  progress,  whatever  the  political 
differences  among  nations.  In  numerous 
and  varied  fields — the  peaceful  use  of 
atomic  energy,  the  exploration  and  uses 
of  outer  space,  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  ocean  and  the  seabeds,  the 
protection  of  our  environment,  the  uses 
of  satellites,  the  development  of  revolu- 
tionary transportation  systems — we  are 
working  with  others  to  channel  the  prod- 
ucts of  technological  progress  to  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind. 

My  speech  at  the  General  Assembly 
underlined  this  country's  continuing  sup- 
port for  the  organization.  My  decisions  to 
ask  Congress  for  funds  to  assist  the  expan- 
sion of  the  U.N.'s  New  York  Headquar- 
ters and  to  submit  to  the  Senate  the  U.N. 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Privileges  and 
Immunities  are  examples  of  this  support. 

This  year's  25th  Anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations  is  an  occasion  for  more 
than  commemoration.  It  is  a  time  to 
acknowledge  its  realistic  possibilities  and 
to  devise  ways  to  expand  them.  It  is  a 
time  to  set  goals  for  the  coming  years,  par- 
ticularly in  such  areas  as  international 
peacekeeping,  the  economic  and  social 
programs    symbolized    by    the    Second 
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Development  Decade^  and  the  new 
environmental  challenges  posed  by  man's 
technological  advances. 

As  the  United  Nations  begins  its  sec- 
ond quarter  century,  America  reaffirms 
its  strong  support  for  the  principles  and 
promise  begun  at  San  Francisco  in  1945. 
Our  task  now — as  for  all  U.N.  members — 
is  to  help  the  organization  in  steady  prog- 
ress toward  fulfillment  of  that  promise. 

Part  III:  America's  Strength 

— Shaping  Our  Military  Posture 
— The  Process  of  Defense  Planning 
— Strategic  Policy 
— General  Purpose  Forces 

SHAPING   OUR   MILITARY   POSTURE 

America's  strength  is  the  second  pillar 
of  the  structure  of  a  durable  peace. 

We  aim  for  a  world  in  which  the  im- 
portance of  power  is  reduced;  where  peace 
is  secure  because  the  principal  countries 
wish  to  maintain  it.  But  this  era  is  not  yet 
here.  We  cannot  entrust  our  future  en- 
tirely to  the  self-restraint  of  countries  that 
have  not  hesitated  to  use  their  power  even 
against  their  allies.  With  respect  to  na- 
tional defense,  any  President  has  two 
principal  obligations:  to  be  certain  that 
our  military  preparations  do  not  provide 
an  incentive  for  aggression,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  they  do  not  provoke  an  arms  race 
which  might  threaten  the  very  security  we 
seek  to  protect. 

A  basic  review  of  our  defense  policy  was 
essential. 

In  January  1969  the  need  for  such  a 
review  was  compelling.  Profound  changes 
in  the  world  called  for  a  fresh  approach  to 
defense  policy  just  as  they  required  a  new 
approach  to  foreign  policy.  In  the  past, 


technology  was  relatively  stable;  in  the 
contemporary  world  a  constantly  chang- 
ing technology  produces  a  new  element  of 
insecurity.  Formerly,  any  additional 
strength  was  strategically  significant;  to- 
day, available  power  threatens  to  outstrip 
rational  objectives. 

We  had  to  examine  the  basic  premises 
underlying  our  military  planning  and  be- 
gin shaping  a  military  posture  appropriate 
to  the  environment  of  the  1970's. 

We  launched  a  thorough  re-examina- 
tion of  past  concepts  and  programs  and  the 
alternatives  we  should  consider  for  the 
future.  The  review,  which  is  continuing, 
produced  a  reform  of  both  national  secu- 
rity policies  and  decision-making  proc- 
esses which  was  the  most  far-reaching  in 
almost  two  decades. 

For  the  first  time,  the  National  Security 
Council  has  had  the  opportunity  to  review 
a  broad  and  complete  range  of  national 
strategies  for  both  conventional  and 
strategic  forces.  This  review  was  under- 
taken in  terms  of  security  and  budgetary 
implications  five  years  into  the  future. 
Also  for  the  first  time,  the  relationship 
of  various  levels  of  defense  spending  to 
domestic  priorities  was  spelled  out  in  detail 
for  a  five-year  period. 

As  a  result  of  this  review,  our  interests, 
our  foreign  policy  objectives,  our  strategies 
and  our  defense  budgets  are  being  brought 
into  balance — ^with  each  other  and  with 
our  overall  national  priorities. 

Four  factors  have  a  special  relevance 
to  our  continuing  reappraisal. 
— Military  and  Arms  Control  Issues: 
First,  we  need  to  ask  some  funda- 
mental questions  to  establish  the 
premises  for  our  military  posture.  For 
example: 

•  In  shaping  our  strategic  nuclear 
posture,  to  what  extent  should  we 
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seek  to  maintain  our  security 
through  the  development  of  our 
strength?  To  what  extent  should 
we  adopt  unilateral  measures  of 
restraint?  The  judgment  is  deli- 
cate: the  former  course  runs  the 
risk  of  an  arms  race,  the  latter  in- 
volves the  danger  of  an  unfavora- 
ble shift  in  the  balance  of  power. 

•  How  would  either  course  affect  the 
prospects  for  a  meaningful 
strategic  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
years  ahead? 

•  What  spectrum  of  threats  can  the 
United  States  responsibly  deal 
with?  Is  it  reasonable  to  seek  to 
protect  against  every  contingency 
from  nuclear  conflict  to  guerrilla 
wars? 

-Forward  planning:  Second,  we  have 
to  plan  ahead.  Today's  national  secu- 
rity decisions  must  flow  from  an 
analysis  of  their  implications  well  into 
the  future.  Many  decisions  on  defense 
policies  and  programs  will  not  have 
operational  consequences  for  several 
years,  in  some  cases  for  as  much  as  a 
decade.  Because  planning  mistakes 
may  not  show  up  for  several  years, 
deferral  of  hard  choices  is  often 
tempting.  But  the  ultimate  penalty 
may  be  disastrous.  The  only  respon- 
sible course  is  to  face  up  to  our  prob- 
lems and  to  make  decisions  in  a  long- 
term  framework. 

-National  Priorities:  Third,  we  have 
to  weigh  our  national  priorities.  We 
will  almost  certainly  not  have  the 
funds  to  finance  the  full  range  of 
necessary  domestic  programs  in  the 
years  ahead  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  commitment  to  noninflationary 


economic  growth.  Defense  spending 
is  of  course  in  a  special  category.  It 
must  never  fall  short  of  the  minimum 
needed  for  security.  If  it  does,  the 
problem  of  domestic  programs  may 
become  moot.  But  neither  must  we 
let  defense  spending  grow  beyond 
that  justified  by  the  defense  of  our 
vital  interests  while  domestic  needs 
go  unmet. 
— Integrated  Planning:  Finally,  plan- 
ning our  national  security  policies  and 
programs    in    given    countries    and 
regions  has  often  been  fragmented 
among  agencies.  For  example,  our  in- 
telligence analysts,  defense  planners, 
economists,    and    political    analysts 
dealing  with  a  given  country  may 
have  been  using  different  assump- 
tions about  our  policy  objectives,  our 
expectations  about  the  future,  and 
even  the  basic  facts  about  our  policy 
choices.  There  was  a  need  for  analy- 
ses which  would  provide  a  commonly 
understood  set  of  facts,  evaluations 
and   policy   and    program    choices. 
These  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  con- 
sideration by  the  National  Security 
Council  of  what  we  should  be  doing 
in  given  countries  and  regions. 
In  summary,  we  asked  the  central  doc- 
trinal questions;  we  looked  as  much  as  a 
decade  ahead;  we  weighed  our  national 
priorities;  and  we  sought  ways  of  inte- 
grating the  diverse  aspects  of  our  plan- 
ning. In  this  fashion,  we  have  reviewed 
the  premises  of  our  military  policies,  dis- 
carded those  that  no  longer  serve  our  in- 
terests, and  adopted  new  ones  suited  to 
1970's.  The  1 97 1  defense  budget  reflects 
the   results   of  our   re-examination,   the 
transition   from  the  old   strategies   and 
policies  to  the  new. 
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THE    PROCESS    OF   DEFENSE    PLANNING 

This  Administration  found  a  defense 
planning  process  which  left  vague  the  im- 
pact of  foreign  policy  on  our  military 
posture  and  provided  an  inadequate  role 
for  other  agencies  with  a  major  stake  in 
military  issues.  And  it  did  little  to  relate 
defense  and  domestic  priorities. 

We  set  out  to  correct  these  deficiencies. 

Insuring  Balanced  Decisions 

Virtually  every  major  defense  issue  has 
complex  diplomatic^  political,  strategic 
and  economic  implications.  To  insure  bal- 
anced decisions,  we  see  to  it  that  every 
agency  has  a  full  opportunity  to  contrib- 
ute. The  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  participates  in  de- 
liberations on  defense  policy  decisions 
that  affect  arms  control  prospects.  In 
turn,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  participate  directly 
in  the  evaluation  of  arms  control  pro- 
posals. The  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense review  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers economic  conditions  that  influence 
the  magnitude  of  defense  spending.  The 
Department  of  State  examines  with  De- 
fense officials  issues  that  affect  our  rela- 
tionships with  allies. 

These  interagency  exchanges  insure  that 
I  receive  all  views  on  key  national  security 
issues.  Disagreements  are  identified  and 
explored,  not  suppressed  or  papered  over. 
The  full  range  of  choices  is  presented. 

Setting  Rational  Priorities 

Our  great  wealth  and  productive  ca- 
pacity still  do  not  enable  us  to  pursue 
every  worthwhile  national  objective  with 
unlimited  means.  Choices  among  defense 
strategies  and  budgets  have  a  great  im- 


pact on  the  extent  to  which  we  can  pur- 
sue other  national  goals. 

We  have  no  precise  way  of  measuring 
whether  extra  dollars  spent  for  defense 
are  more  important  than  extra  dollars 
spent  for  other  needs.  But  we  can  and  have 
described  the  domestic  programs  that  are 
consistent  with  various  levels  of  defense 
expenditures.  The  National  Security 
Council  thus  has  a  basis  for  making  in- 
telligent choices  concerning  the  alloca- 
tion of  available  revenue  among  priority 
federal  programs.  I  do  not  believe  any 
previous  President  has  had  the  benefit  of 
such  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  inter- 
relationships among  the  goals  he  can  pur- 
sue within  the  limits  of  the  federal  budget. 

As  a  result,  I  have  decided  on  defense 
strategy  and  budget  guidelines  for  the  next 
five  years  that  are  consistent  not  only  with 
our  national  security  and  the  maintenance 
of  our  commitments  but  with  our  national 
priorities  as  well.  This  Administration  is 
now  in  a  position  to  weigh  the  impact  of 
future  changes  in  defense  policies  and  pro- 
grams on  the  whole  fabric  of  government 
objectives. 

Controlling  the  Defense  Posture — The 
Defense  Program  Review  Committee 

To  meet  the  objectives  of  balanced  de- 
cisions and  rational  priorities,  we  made  a 
basic  addition  to  the  National  Security 
Council  system.  I  directed  the  formation 
of  the  Defense  Program  Review  Commit- 
tee, consisting  of  the  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs  (Chair- 
man), the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  The  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
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trol  and  Disarmament  Agency,  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisor,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  par- 
ticipate as  appropriate. 

This  permanent  Committee  reviews 
major  defense,  fiscal,  policy  and  program 
issues  in  terms  of  their  strategic,  diplo- 
matic, political  and  economic  implica- 
tions and  advises  me  and  the  National 
Security  Council  on  its  findings.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Committee  analyzed  our  op- 
tions for  proceeding  with  ballistic  missile 
defenses  on  four  separate  occasions.  This 
year,  it  will  analyze  our  major  strategic 
and  fiscal  choices  over  the  next  five  years, 
together  with  the  doctrinal,  diplomatic 
and  strategic  implications  of  key  weapons 
programs.  It  will  do  so  while  the  defense 
budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  is  still  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  formulation.  The  partici- 
pation in  this  review  by  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  other  agencies  insures 
that  careful  analysis  and  balanced  evalua- 
tions will  be  available  when  the  National 
Security  Council  next  fall  reviews  our 
choices  for  1972  and  beyond. 

Country  and  Regional  Analysis  and  Pro- 
gram Budgeting 

A  major  obstacle  to  the  implementation 
of  a  consistent  and  coherent  foreign  policy 
is  the  multitude  of  U.S.  agencies  and  pro- 
grams involved  in  activities  in  any  one 
country  or  region.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
difficult  for  the  President  or  the  National 
Security  Council  to  obtain  a  picture  of 
the  totality  of  our  effort  in  any  one  coun- 
try. Yet  a  rational  foreign  policy  must 
start  with  such  a  comprehensive  view. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  we  have  be- 
gun a  series  of  country  program  analyses 
which  will  examine  all  U.S.  programs  in 


key  countries  and  regions  and  their 
interrelationships. 

The  studies  for  the  first  time  put  every 
U.S.  program  into  one  budget  framework. 
The  basic  tool  for  this  analysis  is  the  pro- 
gram budget,  which  allocates  all  of  our 
expenditures  in  a  country  on  the  basis  of 
the  purposes  served.  It  permits  us  to  make 
decisions  or  set  guidelines  for  all  of  our 
programs  simultaneously;  in  the  past,  they 
were  examined  largely  agency  by  agency 
in  isolation  from  one  another. 

The  results  of  the  country  analysis 
studies  are  presented  to  the  NSC  in  the 
form  of  integrated  policy  and  program 
options  based  on  alternative  statements  of 
interests,  threats,  and  U.S.  foreign  policy 
objectives.  After  the  NSC  has  considered 
these  options,  a  decision  can  be  made 
about  the  course  of  action  to  follow  over 
the  next  several  years. 

Of  course,  our  efforts  start  from  the 
clearly  understood  fundamental  premise 
that  U.S.  policies  and  programs  must  re- 
late in  a  logical  and  meaningful  fashion  to 
what  our  friends  and  allies  wish  to  do  for 
themselves.  We  are  dealing  with  sovereign 
nations  each  of  which  has  its  own  interests, 
its  own  priorities  and  its  own  capabilities. 
All  that  our  country  programming  is 
designed  to  do  is  to  make  our  actions  as 
effective  as  they  can  be,  consistent  with 
our  mutual  interests. 

I  am  convinced  that  such  a  comprehen- 
sive approach  to  country  programs  will 
lead  to  a  decidedly  improved  foreign  pol- 
icy. We  are  conscious  of  the  need  not  only 
to  make  sound  policy  decisions  but  also 
to  execute  them.  The  country  analysis 
studies  will  result  in  both  a  decision  docu- 
ment for  all  government  agencies  and  firm 
five-year  program  guidelines,  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  program  budget.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  NSC,  as  well  as  the  country 
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director  in  every  agency  and  our  ambas- 
sadors in  the  field,  then  have  a  means  of 
making  sure  that  our  decisions  are  fol- 
lowed up. 

STRATEGIC    POLICY 

The  Changing  Strategic  Balance 

Following  World  War  II,  the  U.S.  had 
a  monopoly  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 
Throughout  most  of  the  1950's,  our  vir- 
tual monopoly  of  intercontinental  nuclear 
delivery  capability,  in  the  form  of  a  large 
force  of  Strategic  Air  Command  bombers, 
gave  us  an  overwhelming  deterrent. 

This  assessment  was  unchallenged  until 
it  became  apparent  in  the  late  1950's  that 
the  Soviet  Union  possessed  the  potential 
for  developing  and  deploying  a  force  of 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  that 
could  destroy  a  large  part  of  our  strategic 
bomber  force  on  the  ground.  The  fear 
that  our  deterrent  to  nuclear  war  was  in 
grave  jeopardy,  though  it  later  proved 
exaggerated,  focused  our  attention  on 
maintaining  our  nuclear  superiority. 

In  1 96 1,  the  new  Administration  accel- 
erated our  Polaris  submarine  and  Minute- 
man  ICBM  programs  and  put  more  of  our 
strategic  bombers  on  alert.  These  measures 
provided  a  clear  margin  of  U.S.  nuclear 
superiority  for  several  years.  They  restored 
our  confidence  in  our  deterrent;  we  now 
had  two  forces,  our  Polaris  submarines 
and  our  Minuteman  IGBM's  deployed  in 
hardened  underground  silos,  that  were 
virtually  invulnerable  to  attack  by  the  So- 
viet Union  with  the  then-existing 
technology. 

However,  after  1965,  the  Soviets 
stepped  up  their  ICBM  deployments  and 
began  to  construct  their  own  force  of  Po- 
laris-type submarines.  And  they  began  to 


test  multiple  warheads  for  their  SS-9 
ICBM,  a  weapon  which  can  carry  roughly 
ten  times  as  much  as  our  Minuteman 
missile. 

Once  again,  U.S.  strategic  superiority 
was  being  challenged.  However,  this  time, 
the  Johnson  Administration  decided  not  to 
step  up  deployments.  This  restraint  was 
based  on  two  judgments.  First,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  there  was  relatively  little  we 
could  do  to  keep  the  Soviets  from  develop- 
ing over  a  period  of  time  a  strategic  pos- 
ture comparable  in  capability  to  our  own. 
Second,  it  was  thought  that  nuclear  su- 
periority of  the  kind  we  had  previously 
enjoyed  would  have  little  military  or  poli- 
tical significance  because  our  retaliatory 
capability  was  not  seriously  jeopardized 
by  larger  Soviet  forces  and  because  their 
goal  was  in  all  likelihood  a  retaliatory 
capability  similar  to  ours. 

As  a  result  of  these  developments,  an 
inescapable  reality  of  the  1970's  is  the  So- 
viet Union's  possession  of  powerful  and 
sophisticated  strategic  forces  approaching, 
and  in  some  categories,  exceeding  ours  in 
numbers  and  capability. 

Recent  Soviet  programs  have  empha- 
sized both  quantitative  increases  in  offen- 
sive and  defensive  forces  and  qualitative 
improvements  in  the  capabilities  of  these 
forces — such  as  a  new,  more  accurate  war- 
head and  perhaps  penetration  aids  for 
their  Minuteman-type  SS-i  i  missile,  con- 
tinued testing  of  the  multiple  warhead  for 
the  SS-9,  ^^^  research  and  development 
on  improved  components  for  their  ABM 
system,  together  with  improved  coverage 
by  their  ABM  radars.  The  following  table 
shows  the  growth  in  Soviet  land-  and  sub- 
marine-based missile  forces  in  the  last 
five  years. 
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OPERATIONAL  UNITED  STATES  AND 
SOVIET  MISSILES 

igS^  igyo 

{Mid-  {Projected) 

year)  {For  year 
end) 
Intercontinental      Ballistic 
Missiles: 

United  States 934  i,  054 

Soviet 224  1, 290 

Submarine  Launched  Bal- 
listic Missiles: 

United  States 464  656 

Soviet 107  300 

The  Soviet  missile  deployments  are  con- 
tinuing, whereas  ours  have  leveled  off.  In 
the  1 970's  we  must  also  expect  to  see  Com- 
munist China  deploy  intercontinental  bal- 
listic missiles,  seriously  complicating 
strategic  planning  and  diplomacy. 

The  evolution  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
strategic  capabilities  during  the  past  two 
decades  was  accompanied  by  intense 
doctrinal  debates  over  the  political  and 
military  roles  of  strategic  forces  and  the 
appropriate  criteria  for  choosing  them. 

The  strategic  doctrine  that  had  gained 
the  greatest  acceptance  by  the  time  my 
Administration  took  ofEce  was  this:  Ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  "assured  destruc- 
tion/' deterrence  was  guaranteed  if  we 
were  sure  we  could  destroy  a  significant 
percentage  of  Soviet  population  and  in- 
dustry after  the  worst  conceivable  Soviet 
attack  on  our  strategic  forces.  The  previ- 
ous Administration  reasoned  that  since  we 
had  more  than  enough  forces  for  this  pur- 
pose, restraint  in  the  build-up  of  strategic 
weapons  was  indicated,  regardless  of  So- 
viet actions.  Further,  it  hoped  that  U.S. 
restraint  in  strategic  weapons  develop- 
ments and  deployments  would  provide  a 
strong  incentive  for  similar  restraint  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  thus  enhancing  the  like- 
lihood of  a  stable  strategic  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  nuclear  superpowers. 


A  Policy  for  the  igyo's 

Once  in  office,  I  concluded  that  this 
strategic  doctrine  should  be  carefully  re- 
viewed in  the  light  of  the  continued 
growth  of  Soviet  strategic  capabilities. 
Since  the  Soviets  were  continuing  their 
ambitious  strategic  weapons  program,  we 
had  to  ask  some  basic  questions.  Why 
might  a  nuclear  war  start  or  be  threat- 
ened? In  this  light,  what  U.S.  strategic 
capabilities  are  needed  for  deterrence? 

We  sought,  in  short,  a  strategic  goal 
that  can  best  be  termed  "sufficiency." 

Our  review  took  full  account  of  two  fac- 
tors that  have  not  existed  in  the  past. 

First,  the  Soviets'  present  build-up  of 
strategic  forces,  together  with  what  we 
know  about  their  development  and  test 
programs,  raises  serious  questions  about 
where  they  are  headed  and  the  potential 
threats  we  and  our  allies  face.  These  ques- 
tions must  be  faced  soberly  and 
realistically. 

Second,  the  growing  strategic  forces  on 
both  sides  pose  new  and  disturbing  prob- 
lems. Should  a  President,  in  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  attack,  be  left  with  the  single 
option  of  ordering  the  mass  destruction  of 
enemy  civilians,  in  the  face  of  the  certainty 
that  it  would  be  followed  by  the  mass 
slaughter  of  Americans?  Should  the  con- 
cept of  assured  destruction  be  narrowly 
defined  and  should  it  be  the  only  measure 
of  our  ability  to  deter  the  variety  of  threats 
we  may  face? 

Our  review  produced  general  agree- 
ment that  the  overriding  purpose  of  our 
strategic  posture  is  political  and  defen- 
sive: to  deny  other  countries  the  ability  to 
impose  their  will  on  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  under  the  weight  of  strategic 
military  superiority.  We  must  insure  that 
all  potential  aggressors  see  unacceptable 
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risks  in  contemplating  a  nuclear  attack, 
or  nuclear  blackmail,  or  acts  which  could 
escalate  to  strategic  nuclear  war,  such  as 
a  Soviet  conventional  attack  on  Europe. 

Beyond  this  general  statement,  our 
primary  task  was  to  decide  on  the  yard- 
sticks that  should  be  used  in  evaluating 
the  adequacy  of  our  strategic  forces 
against  the  projected  threats.  This  issue 
took  on  added  importance  because  such 
yardsticks  would  be  needed  for  assessing 
the  desirability  of  possible  strategic  arms 
limitation  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  reached  general  agreement  within 
the  government  on  four  specific  criteria 
for  strategic  sufficiency.  These  represent  a 
significant  intellectual  advance.  They  pro- 
vide for  both  adequacy  and  flexibility. 
They  will  be  constantly  reviewed  in  the 
light  of  a  changing  technology. 

Designing  Strategic  Forces 

Having  settled  on  a  statement  of 
strategic  purposes  and  criteria,  we  ana- 
lyzed possible  U.S.  strategic  force  postures 
for  the  1970's  and  beyond.  We  reviewed 
alternatives  ranging  from  "minimum 
deterrence" — a  posture  built  around  bal- 
listic missile  submarines  and  the  assured 
destruction  doctrine  narrowly  inter- 
preted— to  attempts  at  recapturing  nu- 
merical superiority  through  accelerated 
U.S.  strategic  deployments  across  the 
board. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  pos- 
tures which  significantly  reduced  or  in- 
creased    our     strategic     programs     and 
deployments  involved  undesirable  risks : 
— Sharp  cutbacks  would  not  permit  us 
to  satisfy  our  sufficiency  criteria,  and 
might  provoke  the  opposite  Soviet 
reaction.    If   the    U.S.    unilaterally 
dropped  out  of  the  strategic  arms 


competition,  the  Soviets  might  well 
seize  the  opportunity  to  step  up  their 
programs  and  achieve  a  significant 
margin  of  strategic  superiority.  The 
vigor  and  breadth  of  their  current 
strategic  weapons  programs  and  de- 
ployments, which  clearly  exceed  the 
requirements    of    minimum    deter- 
rence, make  such  a  possibility  seem 
far  from  remote.  This  might  also — 
paradoxically — eliminate  any  Soviet 
incentives  for  an  agreement  to  limit 
strategic  arms,  and  would  raise  seri- 
ous concerns  among  our  allies.  This 
is  particularly  true  for  our  NATO 
allies  who  view  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  deter  Soviet  aggression  as  being 
based  mainly  on  our  maintenance  of 
a  powerful  strategic  posture. 
— Sharp  increases,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  not  have  any  significant  politi- 
cal or  military  benefits.  Many  believe 
that  the  Soviets  would  seek  to  offset 
our  actions,  at  least  in  part,  and  that 
Soviet     political     positions     would 
harden,  tensions  would  increase,  and 
the  prospect  for  reaching  agreements 
to  limit  strategic  arms  might  be  ir- 
reparably damaged. 
What  ultimately  we  must  do  in  be- 
tween  these   extremes   will   depend,    of 
course,  on  many  factors.  Will  the  Soviets 
continue  to  expand  their  strategic  forces? 
What  will  be  their  configuration?  What 
understanding  might  we  reach  on  strate- 
gic arms  limitations?  What  weapons  sys- 
tems might  be  covered  by  agreements? 

I  recognize  that  decisions  on  shaping 
our  strategic  posture  are  perhaps  the  most 
complex  and  fateful  we  face.  The  answers 
to  these  questions  will  largely  determine 
whether  we  will  be  forced  into  increased 
deployments  to  offset  the  Soviet  threat  to 
the  sufficiency  of  our  deterrent,  or  whether 
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we  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  together 
move  from  an  era  of  confrontation  to  one 
of  negotiations^  whether  jointly  we  can 
pursue  responsible,  non-provocative  stra- 
tegic arms  policies  based  on  sufficiency  as 
a  mutually  shared  goal  or  whether  there 
will  be  another  round  of  the  arms  race. 

The  Role  of  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 

My  decision  to  continue  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Safeguard  anti-ballistic 
missile  system  is  fully  consistent  with  our 
criteria  and  with  our  goal  of  effective  arms 
limitation. 

I  would  like  to  recall  what  I  said  last 
March  about  the  problem  that  led  us  to 
seek  approval  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
Safeguard  program : 

"The  gravest  responsibility  which  I 
bear  as  President  of  the  United  States  is 
for  the  security  of  the  Nation.  Our  nuclear 
forces  defend  not  only  ourselves  but  our 
allies  as  well.  The  imperative  that  our  nu- 
clear deterrent  remain  secure  beyond  any 
possible  doubt  requires  that  the  U.S.  must 
take  steps  now  to  insure  that  our  strategic 
retaliatory  forces  will  not  become  vulner- 
able to  a  Soviet  attack." 

I  believed  then,  and  I  am  even  more 
convinced  today,  that  there  is  a  serious 
threat  to  our  retaliatory  capability  in  the 
form  of  the  growing  Soviet  forces  of 
IGBM's  and  ballistic  missile  submarines, 
their  multiple  warhead  program  for  the 
SS-9  missile,  their  apparent  interest  in 
improving  the  accuracy  of.  their  IGBM 
warheads,  and  their  development  of  a 
semiorbital  nuclear  weapon  system.  That 
this  threat  continues  to  be  serious  was  con- 
firmed by  my  Foreign  Intelligence  Advi- 
sory Board — an  independent,  bipartisan 
group  of  senior  outside  advisors — ^which 
recently  completed  its  own  review  of  the 
strategic  threats  we  face. 


I  pointed  out  in  the  same  statement  that 
we  cannot  ignore  the  potential  Chinese 
threat  against  the  U.S.  population,  as  well 
as  the  danger  of  an  accidental  or  unau- 
thorized attack  from  any  source.  Nor  can 
we  dismiss  the  possibility  that  other  coun- 
tries may  in  the  future  acquire  the  capa- 
bility to  attack  the  U.S.  with  nuclear 
weapons.  Today,  any  nuclear  attack — no 
matter  how  small ;  whether  accidental,  un- 
authorized or  by  designs ;  by  a  superpower 
or  by  a  country  with  only  a  primitive  nu- 
clear delivery  capability — ^would  be  a 
catastrophe  for  the  U.S.,  no  matter  how 
devastating  our  ability  to  retaliate. 

No  Administration  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  lives  and  security  of  the 
American  people  could  fail  to  provide 
every  possible  protection  against  such 
eventualities. 

Thus  on  March  14,  1969,  I  stated  the 
objectives  of  the  Safeguard  program: 

"This  measured  deployment  is  designed 
to  fulfill  three  objectives : 

"i.  Protection  of  our  land-based  re- 
taliatory forces  against  a  direct  attack  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

"2.  Defense  of  the  American  people 
against  the  kind  of  nuclear  attack  which 
Communist  China  is  likely  to  be  able  to 
mount  within  the  decade. 

"3.  Protection  against  the  possibility  of 
accidental  attacks  from  any  source." 

I  further  described  the  system  as 
follows: 

"We  will  provide  for  local  defense  of 
selected  Minuteman  missile  sites  and  an 
area  defense  designed  to  protect  our 
bomber  bases  and  our  command  and  con- 
trol authorities.  In  addition,  this  new 
system  will  provide  a  defense  of  the  Con- 
tinental United  States  against  an  acci- 
dental attack  and  will  provide  substantial 
protection   against   the   kind   of   attack 
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which  the  Chinese  Communists  may  be 
capable  of  launching  throughout  the 
1970's.  This  deployment  will  not  require 
us  to  place  missile  and  radar  sites  close  to 
our  major  cities." 

Last  year,  I  promised  that  "each  phase 
of  the  deplo}TTient  will  be  reviewed  to  in- 
sure that  we  are  doing  as  much  as  neces- 
sary but  no  more  than  that  required  by 
the  threat  existing  at  that  time."  I  further 
indicated  that  in  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
States  will  be  fully  prepared  to  discuss 
limitations  on  defensive  as  well  as  offen- 
sive weapons  systems. 

The  further  steps  I  shall  propose  will 
be  consistent  with  these  pledges.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  will  put  forward  a  mini- 
mum program  essential  for  our  security.  It 
fully  protects  our  flexibility  in  discussing 
limitations  on  defensive  weapons  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  my  duty  as  President  to 
make  certain  that  we  do  no  less. 

GENERAL   PURPOSE   FORGES 

When  I  examined  the  objectives  estab- 
lished for  our  general  purpose  forces,  I 
concluded  that  we  must  emphasize  three 
fundamental  premises  of  a  sound  defense 
policy : 

First,  while  strategic  forces  must  deter 
all  threats  of  general  war  no  matter  what 
the  cost,  our  general  purpose  forces  must 
be  more  sensitively  related  to  local  situa- 
tions and  particular  interests. 

Second,  while  the  possession  of  95  per- 
cent of  the  nuclear  power  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world  gives  us  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  nuclear  defense,  the  planning 
of  general  purpose  forces  must  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  manpower  of  our 
friends  greatly  exceeds  our  own,  as  well  as 


our  heavy  expenditures  for  strategic 
forces. 

Third,  we  cannot  expect  U.S.  military 
forces  to  cope  with  the  entire  spectrum  of 
threats  facing  allies  or  potential  allies 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare, 
or  "wars  of  national  liberation."  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  best  means  of 
dealing  with  insurgencies  is  to  preempt 
them  through  economic  development  and 
social  reform  and  to  control  them  with 
police,  paramilitary  and  military  action  by 
the  threatened  government. 

We  may  be  able  to  supplement  local  ef- 
forts with  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance. However,  a  direct  combat  role  for 
U.S.  general  purpose  forces  arises  primar- 
ily when  insurgency  has  shaded  into  ex- 
ternal aggression  or  when  there  is  an  overt 
conventional  attack.  In  such  cases,  we 
shall  weigh  our  interests  and  our  commit- 
ments, and  we  shall  consider  the  efforts  of 
our  allies,  in  determining  our  response. 

The  United  States  has  interests  in  de- 
fending certain  land  areas  abroad  as  well 
as  essential  air  and  sea  lines  of  communi- 
cation. These  derive  from: 

— the  political  and  economic  impor- 
tance of  our  alliances; 

— our  desire  to  prevent  or  contain  hos- 
tilities which  could  lead  to  major  con- 
flicts and  thereby  endanger  world 
peace ;  and 

— the  strategic  value  of  the  threatened 
area  as  well  as  its  line  of  communica- 
tions. 

The  military  posture  review  I  initiated 
the  day  I  took  office  included  a  thorough 
examination  of  our  general  purpose  forces. 
This  study  explored  in  turn  our  interests, 
the  potential  threats  to  those  interests,  the 
capabilities  of  our  allies  both  with  and 
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without  our  assistancCj  and  the  relation- 
ship of  various  strategies  to  domestic 
priorities. 

The  National  Security  Council  ex- 
amined five  diflferent  strategies  for  general 
purpose  forces  and  related  each  one  to 
the  domestic  programs  which  could  be 
supported  simultaneously.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time,  national  security  and  domestic 
priorities  were  considered  together.  In 
fact,  two  strategies  were  rejected  because 
they  were  not  considered  essential  to  our 
security  and  because  they  would  have 
thwarted  vital  domestic  programs. 

We  finally  decided  on  a  strategy  which 
represented  a  significant  modification  of 
the  doctrine  that  characterized  the  1 960's. 

The  stated  basis  of  our  conventional 
posture  in  the  1 960's  was  the  so-called 
"2/2  war"  principle.  According  to  it,  U.S. 
forces  would  be  maintained  for  a  three- 
month  conventional  forward  defense  of 
NATO,  a  defense  of  Korea  or  Southeast 
Asia  against  a  full-scale  Chinese  attack, 
and  a  minor  contingency — all  simultane- 
ously. These  force  levels  were  never 
reached. 

In  the  effort  to  harmonize  doctrine  and 
capability,  we  chose  what  is  best  described 
as  the  "1^2  war"  strategy.  Under  it  we 
will  maintain  in  peacetime  general  pur- 
pose forces  adequate  for  simultaneously 
meeting  a  major  Communist  attack  in 
either  Europe  or  Asia,  assisting  allies 
against  non-Chinese  threats  in  Asia,  and 
contending  with  a  contingency  elsewhere. 

The  choice  of  this  strategy  was  based 
on  the  following  considerations : 

— the  nuclear  capability  of  our  strategic 
and  theater  nuclear  forces  serves  as  a 
deterrent  to  full-scale  Soviet  attack 
on  NATO  Europe  or  Chinese  attack 
on  our  Asian  allies; 


— the  prospects  for  a  coordinated  two- 
front  attack  on  our  allies  by  Russia 
and  China  are  low  both  because  of 
the  risks  of  nuclear  war  and  the  im- 
probability of  Sino-Soviet  coopera- 
tion. In  any  event,  we  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  coordinated  attack  should 
be  met  primarily  by  U.S.  conven- 
tional forces; 
— the  desirability  of  insuring  against 
greater    than    expected    threats    by 
maintaining  more  than  the  forces  re- 
quired to  meet  conventional  threats 
in    one    theater — such    as    NATO 
Europe ; 
— weakness  on  our  part  would  be  more 
provocative    than    continued    U.S. 
strength,    for    it    might    encourage 
others  to  take  dangerous  risks,  to  re- 
sort to  the  illusion  that  military  ad- 
venturism could  succeed. 
To    meet    the    requirements    for    the 
strategy  we  adopted,  we  will  maintain  the 
required  ground  and  supporting  tactical 
air  forces  in  Europe  and  Asia,  together 
with  naval  and  air  forces.  At  the  same 
time,  we  will  retain  adequate  active  forces 
in  addition  to  a  full  complement  of  reserve 
forces  based  in  the  United  States.  These 
force  levels  will  be  spelled  out  in  greater 
detail  in  the  program  and  budget  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Part  IV:  An  Era  of  Negotiation 

— The  Soviet  Union 

— Eastern  Europe 

— Communist  China 

— ^Arms  Control 

— Issues  for  the  Future 

"We  cannot  expect  to  make  every  one 
our  friend  but  we  can  try  to  make  no  one 
our  enemy." 

The  President's  Inaugural  Address 
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Twenty  years  ago  the  United  States  and 
what  was  then  the  Communist  bloc  could 
be  resigned  to  the  mutual  hostility  that 
flowed  from  deep-seated  differences  of 
ideology  and  national  purpose.  Many  of 
those  differences  remain  today.  But  the 
changes  of  two  decades  have  brought  new 
conditions  and  magnified  the  risks  of  in- 
tractable hostility. 

— For  us  as  well  as  our  adversaries,  in 
the  nuclear  age  the  perils  of  using 
force  are  simply  not  in  reasonable 
proportion  to  most  of  the  objectives 
sought  in  many  cases.  The  balance  of 
nuclear  power  has  placed  a  premium 
on  negotiation  rather  than  confron- 
tation. 
— We  both  have  learned  too  that  great 
powers  may  find  their  interests  deeply 
involved    in    local    conflict — risking 
confrontation — ^yet  have  precariously 
little    influence    over   the    direction 
taken  by  local  forces. 
— The  nuclear  age  has  also  posed  for 
the  United  States  and  the  Communist 
countries  the  common  dangers  of  ac- 
cidents or  miscalculation.  Both  sides 
are  threatened,  for  example,  when 
any  power  seeks  tactical  advantage 
from  a  crisis  and  risks  provoking  a 
strategic  response. 
— Reality  has   proved   different   from 
expectation  for  both  sides.  The  Com- 
munist world  in  particular  has  had  to 
learn  that  the  spread  of  Communism 
may  magnify  international  tensions 
rather  than  usher  in  a  period  of  rec- 
onciliation as  Marx  taught. 
Thus,  in  a  changing  world,  building 
peace   requires   patient   and    continuing 
communication.   Our  first  task  in  that 
dialogue  is  fundamental — to  avert  war. 
Beyond  that,  the  United  States  and  the 


Communist  countries  must  negotiate  on 
the  issues  that  divide  them  if  we  are  to 
build  a  durable  peace.  Since  these  issues 
were  not  caused  by  personal  disagree- 
ments, they  cannot  be  removed  by  mere 
atmospherics.  We  do  not  delude  ourselves 
that  a  change  of  tone  represents  a  change 
of  policy.  We  are  prepared  to  deal  seri- 
ously, concretely  and  precisely  with 
outstanding  issues. 

The  lessons  of  the  post-war  period  in 
negotiations  with  the  Communist  states — 
a  record  of  some  success,  though  much 
more  of  frustration — point  to  three  clear 
principles  which  this  Administration  will 
observe  in  approaching  negotiations  in  the 
1970's. 

First:  We  will  deal  with  the  Communist 
countries  on  the  basis  of  a  precise  under- 
standing of  what  they  are  about  in  the 
world,  and  thus  of  what  we  can  rea- 
sonably expect  of  them  and  ourselves.  Let 
us  make  no  mistake  about  it — leaders  of 
the  Communist  nations  are  serious  and 
determined.  Because  we  do  take  them 
seriously,  we  will  not  underestimate  the 
depth  of  ideological  disagreement  or  the 
disparity  between  their  interests  and  ours. 
Nor  will  we  pretend  that  agreement  is 
imminent  by  fostering  the  illusion  that 
they  have  already  given  up  their  beliefs 
or  are  just  about  to  do  so  in  the  process 
of  negotiations. 

It  is  precisely  these  differences  which 
require  creation  of  objective  conditions — 
negotiation  by  negotiation — ^from  which 
peace  can  develop  despite  a  history  of 
mistrust  and  rivalry.  We  may  hope  that 
the  passage  of  time  and  the  emergence  of 
a  new  generation  in  the  Communist  coun- 
tries will  bring  some  change  in  Communist 
purposes.  But  failing  that,  we  must  seek 
in  the  most  practical  way  to  influence 
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Communist  actions. 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
therefore,  not  to  employ  negotiations  as  a 
forum  for  cold-war  invective,  or  ideologi- 
cal debate.  We  will  regard  our  Communist 
adversaries  first  and  foremost  as  nations 
pursuing  their  own  interests  as  they  per- 
ceive these  interests,  just  as  we  follow  our 
own  interests  as  we  see  them.  We  will 
judge  them  by  their  actions  as  we  expect 
to  be  judged  by  our  own.  Specific  agree- 
ments, and  the  structure  of  peace  they 
help  build,  will  come  from  a  realistic 
accommodation  of  conflicting  interests. 

A  second  principle  we  shall  observe  in 
negotiating  with  the  Communist  countries 
relates  to  how  these  negotiations  should 
be  conducted — how  they  should  be  judged 
by  peoples  on  both  sides  anxious  for  an 
easing  of  tensions.  All  too  often  in  the 
past,  whether  at  the  summit  or  lower 
levels,  we  have  come  to,  the  conference 
table  with  more  attention  to  psychologi- 
cal eflfect  than  to  substance.  Naive  enthu- 
siasm and  even  exaltation  about  the  fact 
that  a  negotiation  will  be  held  only  tends 
to  obscure  the  real  issues  on  whose  resolu- 
tion the  success  of  the  talks  depends. 
Then,  since  the  results  are  almost  always 
less  dramatic  than  expected,  the  false  eu- 
phoria gives  way  to  equally  false 
hopelessness. 

Negotiations  must  be,  above  all,  the  re- 
sult of  careful  preparation  and  an  au- 
thentic give-and-take  on  the  issues  which 
have  given  rise  to  them.  They  are  served 
by  neither  bluff  abroad  nor  bluster  at 
home. 

We  will  not  become  psychologically  de- 
pendent on  rapid  or  extravagant  progress. 
Nor  will  we  be  discouraged  by  frustra- 
tion or  seeming  failure.  The  stakes  are 
too  high,  and  the  task  too  great,  to  judge 
our   effort   in   any   temporary   perspec- 


tive. We  shall  match  our  purpose  with 
perseverance. 

The  third  essential  in  successful  negotia- 
tions is  an  appreciation  of  the  context  in 
which  issues  are  addressed.  The  central 
fact  here  is  the  inter-relationship  of  in- 
ternational events.  We  did  not  invent  the 
inter-relationship;  it  is  not  a  negotiating 
tactic.  It  is  a  fact  of  life.  This  Adminis- 
tration recognizes  that  international 
developments  are  entwined  in  many  com- 
plex ways:  political  issues  relate  to  stra- 
tegic questions,  political  events  in  one  area 
of  the  world  may  have  a  far-reaching  ef- 
fect on  political  developments  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe. 

These  principles  emphasize  a  realistic 
approach  to  seeking  peace  through  nego- 
tiations. They  are  a  guide  to  a  gradual  and 
practical  process  of  building  agreement 
on  agreement.  They  rest  upon  the  basic 
reality  which  underlies  this  Administra- 
tion's dealings  with  the  Communist  states. 
We  will  not  trade  principles  for  prom- 
ises, or  vital  interests  for  atmosphere.  We 
shall  always  be  ready  to  talk  seriously  and 
purposefully  about  the  building  of  a  stable 
peace. 

THE    SOVIET   UNION 

The  general  principles  outlined  above 
apply  fully  to  our  approach  to  issues  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  shares  with  other 
countries  the  overwhelming  temptation 
to  continue  to  base  its  policies  at  home 
and  abroad  on  old  and  familiar  concepts. 
But  perceptions  framed  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  are  hardly  relevant  to  the  new 
era  we  are  now  entering. 

If  we  have  had  to  learn  the  limitations 
of  our  own  power,  the  lessons  of  the  last 
two  decades  must  have  left  their  imprint 
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on  the  leadership  in  the  Kremlin — in  the 
recognition  that  Marxist  ideology  is  not 
the  surest  guide  to  the  problems  of  a 
changing  industrial  society,  the  worldwide 
decline  in  the  appeal  of  ideology,  and  most 
of  all  in  the  foreign  policy  dilemmas  re- 
peatedly posed  by  the  spread  of  Com- 
munism to  states  which  refuse  to  endure 
permanent  submission  to  Soviet  author- 
ity— a  development  illustrated  vividly  by 
the  Soviet  schism  with  China. 

The  central  problem  of  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations,  then,  is  whether  our  two 
countries  can  transcend  the  past  and  work 
together  to  build  a  lasting  peace. 

In  1969,  we  made  a  good  beginning.  In 
this  first  year  of  my  Administration  we 
ratified  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty;  we 
made  progress  in  negotiating  arms  con- 
trol on  the  seabed;  we  took  steps  to  fur- 
ther the  prospects  of  agreement  regarding 
chemical  and  biological  methods  of  war- 
fare; we  engaged  in  talks  on  a  Middle 
Eastern  settlement;  and  we  began  nego- 
tiations on  the  limitation  of  strategic 
arms — the  most  important  arms  control 
negotiations  this  country  has  ever  en- 
tered. In  concert  with  our  allies,  we  have 
also  offered  to  negotiate  on  specific  issues 
in  Europe:  history  has  taught  us  that  if 
crises  arise  in  Europe,  the  world  at  large 
cannot  long  expect  to  remain  unaffected. 

But  while  certain  successes  have  been 
registered  in  negotiations  and  there  is 
cause  for  cautious  optimism  that  others 
will  follow,  our  overall  relationship  with 
the  USSR  remains  far  from  satisfactory. 
To  the  detriment  of  the  cause  of  peace, 
the  Soviet  leadership  has  failed  to  exert 
a  helpful  influence  on  the  North  Viet- 
namese in  Paris.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  war  materiel  that  reaches 
North  Vietnam  comes  from  the  USSR, 
which  thereby  bears  a  heavy  responsibility 


for  the  continuation  of  the  war.  This  can- 
not but  cloud  the  rest  of  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  Middle  East  talks,  too,  we  have 
not  seen  on  the  Soviet  side  that  practical 
and  constructive  flexibility  which  is  nec- 
essary for  a  successful  outcome,  and  with- 
out which  the  responsibility  of  the  great 
powers  in  the  search  for  a  settlement  can- 
not be  met.  We  see  evidence,  moreover, 
that  the  Soviet  Union  seeks  a  position  in 
the  area  as  a  whole  which  would  make 
great  power  rivalry  more  likely. 

We  hope  that  the  coming  year  will 
bring  evidence  that  the  Soviets  have  de- 
cided to  seek  a  durable  peace  rather  than 
continue  along  the  roads  of  the  past. 

It  will  not  be  the  sincerity  or  purpose  of 
the  Soviet  leadership  that  will  be  at  issue. 
The  tensions  between  us  are  not  generated 
by  personal  misunderstandings,  and  nei- 
ther side  does  anyone  a  service  by  so  sug- 
gesting. Peace  does  not  come  simply  with 
statesmen's  smiles.  At  issue  are  basic  ques- 
tions of  long  conflicting  purposes  in  a 
world  where  no  one's  interests  are  fur- 
thered by  conflict.  Only  a  straight- 
forward recognition  of  that  reality — and 
an  equally  direct  effort  to  deal  with  it — 
will  bring  us  to  the  genuine  cooperation 
which  we  seek  and  which  the  peace  of  the 
world  requires. 

EASTERN   EUROPE 

The  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  have  a 
history  with  many  tragic  aspects.  Astride 
the  traditional  invasion  routes  of  the  Con- 
tinent, they  have  suffered  long  periods  of 
foreign  occupation  and  cultural  suppres- 
sion. And  even  when  they  gained  inde- 
pendence— ^many  of  them  following  World 
War  I — they  remained  the  prey  of  power- 
ful neighbors. 
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We  are  aware  that  the  Soviet  Union 
sees  its  own  security  as  directly  affected  by 
developments  in  this  region.  Several  times, 
over  the  centuries,  Russia  has  been  in- 
vaded through  Central  Europe;  so  this 
sensitivity  is  not  novel,  or  purely  the  prod- 
uct of  Communist  dogma. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  undermine  the  legitimate  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
time  is  certainly  past,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  technology,  when  any 
power  would  seek  to  exploit  Eastern  Eu- 
rope to  obtain  strategic  advantage  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  clearly  no  part  of 
our  policy.  Our  pursuit  of  negotiation  and 
detente  is  meant  to  reduce  existing  ten- 
sions, not  to  stir  up  new  ones. 

By  the  same  token,  the  United  States 
views  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  as 
sovereign,  not  as  parts  of  a  monolith.  And 
we  can  accept  no  doctrine  that  abridges 
their  right  to  seek  reciprocal  improve- 
ment of  relations  with  us  or  others. 

We  are  prepared  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe, 
looking  to  a  gradual  normalization  of  rela- 
tions. We  will  adjust  ourselves  to  whatever 
pace  and  extent  of  normalization  these 
countries  are  willing  to  sustain. 

Progress  in  this  direction  has  already 
been  achieved  in  our  relations  with 
Romania.  My  visit  to  that  country  last 
summer — ^which  will  remain  unforgettable 
for  me  in  human  terms — set  in  motion  a 
series  of  cooperative  programs  in  the  eco- 
nomic, technical,  scientific  and  cultural 
fields.  We  intend  to  pursue  these  with 
vigor.  My  talks  with  President  Ceausescu 
also  began  the  process  of  exchanging 
views  on  broader  questions  of  mutual  con- 
cern which,  in  our  view,  will  contribute  to 
a  general  improvement  of  the  communica- 
tion between  West  and  East.  A  similar 


relationship  is  open  to  any  Communist 
country  that  wishes  to  enter  it. 

Stability  and  peace  in  Europe  will  be 
enhanced  once  its  division  is  healed.  The 
United  States,  and  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  have  historic  ties  with  the  peo- 
ples and  nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  which 
we  wish  to  maintain  and  renew. 

As  I  said  in  my  toast  to  President 
Ceausescu  during  my  visit  to  Romania 
last  August : 

"We  seek,  in  sum,  a  peace  not  of 
hegemonies,  and  not  of  artificial  uniform- 
ity, but  a  peace  in  which  the  legitimate 
interests  of  each  are  respected  and  all  are 
safeguarded." 

COMMUNIST   CHINA 

The  Chinese  are  a  great  and  vital  peo- 
ple who  should  not  remain  isolated  from 
the  international  community.  In  the  long 
run,  no  stable  and  enduring  international 
order  is  conceivable  without  the  con- 
tribution of  this  nation  of  more  than  700 
million  people. 

Chinese  foreign  policy  reflects  the  com- 
plexity of  China's  historical  relationships 
with  the  outside  world.  While  China  has 
the  longest  unbroken  history  of  self- 
government  in  the  world,  it  has  had  little 
experience  in  dealing  with  other  nations 
on  a  basis  of  equal  sovereignty.  Pre- 
dominant in  Asia  for  many  centuries,  these 
gifted  and  cultured  people  saw  their  so- 
ciety as  the  center  of  the  world.  Their 
tradition  of  self-imposed  cultural  isola- 
tion ended  abruptly  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  however,  when  an  internally 
weak  China  fell  prey  to  exploitation  by 
technologically  superior  foreign  powers. 

The  history  inherited  by  the  Chinese 
Communists,  therefore,  was  a  complicated 
mixture  of  isolation  and  incursion,  of  pride 
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and  humiliation.  We  must  recall  this 
unique  past  when  we  attempt  to  define  a 
new  relationship  for  the  future. 

Nor  can  we  underestimate  the  gulf  of 
ideology  between  us,  or  the  apparent  dif- 
ferences in  interests  and  how  we  interpret 
world  events.  While  America  has  historic 
ties  of  friendship  with  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple, and  many  of  our  basic  interests  are 
not  in  conflict,  we  must  recognize  the  pro- 
found gulf  of  suspicion  and  ideology. 

The  principles  underlying  our  relations 
with  Communist  China  are  similar  to 
those  governing  our  policies  toward  the 
USSR.  United  States  policy  is  not  likely 
soon  to  have  much  impact  on  China's  be- 
havior, let  alone  its  ideological  outlook. 
But  it  is  certainly  in  our  interest,  and  in 
the  interest  of  peace  and  stability  in  Asia 
and  the  world,  that  we  take  what  steps  we 
can  toward  improved  practical  relations 
with  Peking. 

The  key  to  our  relations  will  be  the 
actions  each  side  takes  regarding  the  other 
and  its  allies.  We  will  not  ignore  hostile 
acts.  We  intend  to  maintain  our  treaty 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  the  Re- 
public of  China.  But  we  will  seek  to 
promote  understandings  which  can  estab- 
lish a  new  pattern  of  mutually  beneficial 
actions. 

I  made  these  points  to  the  leaders  I  met 
throughout  my  trip  to  Asia,  and  they  were 
welcomed  as  constructive  and  realistic. 

We  have  avoided  dramatic  gestures 
which  might  invite  dramatic  rebuffs.  We 
have  taken  specific  steps  that  did  not  re- 
quire Chinese  agreement  but  which  un- 
derlined our  willingness  to  have  a  more 
normal  and  constructive  relationship. 
During  the  year,  we  have : 

— made  it  possible  for  American  tour- 
ists, museums,  and  others  to  make 
non-commercial  purchases  of  Chi- 


nese goods  without  special  authoriza- 
tion; 
— broadened  the  categories  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  passports  may  be  auto- 
matically   validated    for    travel    in 
Communist  China,  to  include  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  journalists,  teachers, 
post-graduate   scholars  and   college 
students,  scientists,  medical  doctors 
and  representatives  of  the  American 
Red  Cross ; 
— permitted  subsidiaries  of  American 
firms  abroad  to  engage  in  commerce 
between  Communist  China  and  third 
countries. 
The  resumption  of  talks  with  the  Chi- 
nese in  Warsaw  may  indicate  that  our 
approach  will  prove  useful.  These  first 
steps  may  not  lead  to  major  results  at  once, 
but  sooner  or  later  Communist  China  will 
be    ready   to   reenter   the    international 
community. 

Our  desire  for  improved  relations  is  not 
a  tactical  means  of  exploiting  the  clash 
between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
see  no  benefit  to  us  in  the  intensification 
of  that  conflict,  and  we  have  no  intention 
of  taking  sides.  Nor  is  the  United  States 
interested  in  joining  any  condominium 
or  hostile  coalition  of  great  powers  against 
either  of  the  large  Communist  countries. 
Our  attitude  is  clear-cut — a  lasting  peace 
will  be  impossible  so  long  as  some  nations 
consider  themselves  the  permanent 
enemies  of  others. 

ARMS   CONTROL 

There  is  no  area  in  which  we  and  the 
Soviet  Union — as  well  as  others — have  a 
greater  common  interest  than  in  reaching 
agreement  with  regard  to  anns  control. 

The  traditional  course  of  seeking  secu- 
rity primarily  through  military  strength 
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raises  several  problems  in  a  world  of  multi- 
plying strategic  weapons. 

— Modem  technology  makes  any  bal- 
ance precarious  and  prompts  new 
efforts    at    ever    higher    levels    of 
complexity. 
— Such  an  arms  race  absorbs  resources, 

talents  and  energies. 
— The  more  intense  the  competition, 
the  greater  the  uncertainty  about  the 
other  side's  intentions. 
— The  higher  the  level  of  armaments, 
the  greater  the  violence  and  devasta- 
tion should  deterrence  fail. 
For  these  reasons  I  decided  early  in  the 
Administration  that  we  should  seek  to 
maintain  our  security  whenever  possible 
through  cooperative  efforts  with  other  na- 
tions at  the  lowest  possible  level  of  uncer- 
tainty, cost,  and  potential  violence. 

Our  careful  preparations  for  the  Strate- 
gic Arms  Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  with 
the  Soviet  Union  were  designed  to  achieve 
this  objective. 

Preparations  for  SALT 

Our  immediate  problem  was  to  deter- 
mine what  measures  would  be  most  prac- 
tical in  slowing  the  momentum  of  arma- 
ment and  work  out  a  procedure  most  likely 
to  yield  useful  discussions. 

In  preparing  for  these  negotiations,  we 
were  tempted  to  follow  the  traditional 
pattern  of  settling  on  one  agreed  position 
and  launching  discussions  with  the  other 
side  on  this  basis.  We  could  have  adopted 
the  specific  package  proposal  developed 
by  the  previous  Administration  or  we 
could  have  quickly  formulated  an  alterna- 
tive plan.  In  my  judgment  there  were  two 
major  problems  with  this  approach. 

First,  I  was  convinced  that  we  lacked 
the  comprehensive  and  detailed  body  of 
facts  and  analyses  to  take  account  of  the 


most  recent  developments  in  Soviet  and 
U.S.  strategic  programs. 

Second,  we  would  have  been  engaged 
in  a  negotiating  process — with  the  in- 
evitable investment  of  prestige — ^before 
either  side  had  defined  its  purposes.  There 
was  a  danger  of  turning  SALT  into  a 
tactical  exercise  or  even  more  the  kind  of 
propaganda  battle  characteristic  of  some 
previous  disarmament  conferences. 

Too  much  depended  on  these  talks,  for 
our  nation  and  all  mankind,  to  rush  into 
them  partially  prepared.  We  decided  that 
a  clarification  of  objectives  and  factual 
data  would  allow  us  to  discuss  proposals 
in  a  coherent  framework,  and  ultimately 
speed  up  negotiations.  We  assumed  fur- 
ther that  if  the  other  side  had  a  serious 
interest  in  exploring  the  possibilities  of 
strategic  arms  limitations  they  would  have 
a  joint  interest  with  us  to  analyze  the 
issues  which  would  have  to  be  resolved 
before  a  satisfactory  agreement  could  be 
reached.  For  an  agreement  to  limit  strate- 
gic arms  can  be  lasting  only  if  it  enhances 
the  sense  of  security  of  both  sides.  It  is  in 
the  mutual  interest  therefore  to  clarify 
each  other's  intentions. 

Therefore,  instead  of  attempting  to 
hammer  out  an  agreed  government  posi- 
tion or  a  simple  proposal,  we  chose  a  dif- 
ferent course. 

We  first  laid  out  preliminary  models  of 
possible  strategic  arms  limitation  agree- 
ments. We  compared  these  both  with  each 
other  and  with  the  situation  most  likely 
to  prevail  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement. 
This  process  greatly  improved  our  under- 
standing of  the  types  of  agreements  we 
should  consider  and  pointed  up  some  of 
the  fundamental  issues.  In  order  to  re- 
solve these  issues,  I  directed  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Verification  Panel  to  examine 
the  verification  aspects  and  strategic  impli- 
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cations  of  curbs  on  individual  weapons 
systems  and  then  combinations  of  them. 

The  Panel  took  each  strategic  weapons 
system  in  isolation  (e.g.,  IGBM's  or 
ABM's)  and  explored  all  the  issues  that 
would  be  involved  in  its  limitation.  We 
knew  that  any  agreement  had  to  be  veri- 
fied and  we  knew  too  the  reluctance  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  accept  on-site  inspection. 
The  Verification  Panel  therefore  ana- 
lyzed in  detail  what  we  could  do  unilater- 
ally. Specifically,  it  surveyed  our  intelli- 
gence capability  to  monitor  the  other 
side's  compliance  with  a  curb  for  each 
weapon  system ;  the  precise  activities  that 
would  have  to  be  restricted  to  ensure  con- 
fidence in  the  eflfectiveness  of  the  limi- 
tation; and  the  impact  of  the  limitation 
on  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  weapons 
programs. 

The  analysis  of  our  capability  to  verify 
individual  weapons  systems  provided  the 
building  blocks  for  analyzing  various 
combinations  of  limitations.  These  build- 
ing blocks  were  combined  in  various  posi- 
tions which  can  be  grouped  in  three  gen- 
eral categories.  This  will  enable  us  to 
respond  to  a  broad  range  of  Soviet  pro- 
posals. These  categories  are: 

1.  Limitations  on  numbers  of  missiles. 
A  ceiling  would  be  placed  on  numbers  of 
missiles  without  an  attempt  to  restrain 
qualitative  improvements  like  MIRV 
(multiple  independently  targeted  re-entry 
vehicles) .  In  general,  these  options  would 
stop  the  growth  of  some  or  all  strategic 
missile  forces.  They  would  not  change  the 
qualitative  race. 

2.  Limitations  on  numbers  and  capabil- 
ities of  missiles.  These  options  would  not 
only  limit  the  numbers  of  missiles  but  also 
their  capabilities,  including  qualitative 
controls  over  such  weapons  as  MIRV's. 
The  hard  issues  here  center  around  verifi- 


cation since  the  determination  of  quality 
requires  a  more  intensive  inspection  than 
quantity. 

3.  Reduce  offensive  forces.  This  ap- 
proach would  attempt  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  oflfensive  forces  without  qualitative 
restrictions  on  the  theory  that  at  fixed  and 
lower  levels  of  armaments  the  risks  of 
technological  surprise  would  be  reduced. 

Each  of  these  options  was  analyzed  in 
relation  to  various  levels  of  strategic  defen- 
sive missiles,  ABM's. 

The  manner  in  which  these  studies  were 
carried  out  contributed  to  their  scope  and 
their  success.  Discussions  explored  sub- 
stantive issues  rather  than  exchanging 
rigidly  defined  bureaucratic  positions. 
Consistent  with  the  overall  philosophy  of 
the  NSC  system,  we  focused  on  compre- 
hensive assessments  of  the  issues  and 
alternatives  rather  than  on  attainable 
compromises.  This  presented  me  with 
clear  choices,  clear  disagreements,  and 
clear  rationales.  In  the  process  we  estab- 
lished a  comprehensive  inventory  of  the 
possibilities  of  a  wide  range  of  limitations. 
This  should  greatly  enhance  our  flexibility 
in  the  forthcoming  negotiations. 

The  SALT  negotiations  involve  funda- 
mental security  issues  for  our  NATO  allies, 
as  well  as  Japan.  We  have  fully  consulted 
them,  engaging  their  views  and  expertise 
at  every  stage  of  the  process.  In  July  we 
discussed  in  great  detail  the  relationship 
of  SALT  to  the  overall  strategic  balance 
with  our  allies  and  we  presented  the  vari- 
ous options  as  we  saw  them  then.  In  early 
November  we  consulted  in  greater  detail 
on  our  approach  to  the  first  phase  of 
SALT.  We  intend  to  continue  to  work 
closely  with  our  allies  as  the  negotiations 
continue.  We  consider  our  security  in- 
separable from  theirs. 

This  process  involved  the  most  inten- 
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sive  study  of  strategic  arms  problems  ever 
made  by  this  or  any  other  govermnent. 
And  this  process  had  several  advantages. 
We  were  not  tied  to  a  single  position;  in- 
stead we  had  building  blocks  for  several 
different  positions  depending  on  our  deci- 
sions and  what  might  prove  negotiable. 
Opening  talks  with  the  Soviets  could  con- 
centrate on  the  principles  and  objectives 
underlying  any  type  of  strategic  arms 
agreement. 

Preliminary  talks  in  Helsinki  opened 
November  1 7  and  continued  until  Decem- 
ber 22.  Our  experience  there  confirmed 
the  validity  of  our  approach.  The  discus- 
sions were  serious  and  businesslike.  The 
Soviet  representatives  demonstrated  con- 
siderable preparation.  They  also  seemed  to 
welcome  the  "building  block"  approach. 
We  were  able  to  develop  an  agreed  work 
program  for  further  discussions  without 
acrimony  and  in  full  awareness  of  the 
likely  nature  of  such  discussions.  Above  all, 
we  could  explore  each  other's  purposes 
without  getting  bogged  down  in  negotiat- 
ing details. 

From  a  discussion  of  basic  principles 
and  objectives  we  plan  to  move  in  April 
in  Vienna  to  more  specific  positions.  We 
enter  this  next  phase  with  a  well-devel- 
oped body  of  technical  analysis  and 
evaluations,  which  is  being  continuously 
expanded  and  improved  by  the  Verifica- 
tion Panel  and  the  NSC  process.  And  we 
will  make  a  determined  effort  throughout 
these  negotiations  to  reach  agreements 
that  will  not  only  protect  our  national 
security  but  actually  enhance  it. 

Chemical  and  Biological  Weapons 

We  are  prepared  to  take  any  unilateral 
arms  control  action  that  will  not  com- 
promise our  security  and  will  minimize  the 
danger  that  certain  weapons  will  ever  be 


developed  or  used  by  any  nation.  A  good 
example  is  the  field  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons.  After  extensive  study, 
I  determined  that  a  new  American  policy 
would  strengthen  ongoing  multilateral 
efforts  to  restrict  the  use  of  these  weapons 
by  international  law.  We  hope  that  other 
nations  will  follow  our  example  and  re- 
strict their  own  programs  unilaterally. 

When  I  took  office,  the  chemical  and 
biological  defense  programs  of  the  United 
States  had  gone  unexamined  and  unana- 
lyzed  by  policymakers  for  15  years.  I 
directed  a  comprehensive  NSC  system  re- 
view of  the  premises,  issues,  and  technical 
details  involved.  This  major  six-month 
study  was  the  first  thorough  reassessment 
of  this  subject  that  had  ever  taken  place 
at  the  Presidential  level.  After  a  National 
Security  Council  meeting  in  early  Novem- 
ber, I  announced  my  specific  decisions  on 
November  25: 

— Chemical  Warfare:  First,  I  re- 
affirmed the  longstanding  policy  that 
the  United  States  will  never  be  the 
first  to  use  lethal  chemicals  in  any 
conflict.  Second,  I  extended  this  pol- 
icy to  include  incapacitating  chemical 
weapons.  Third,  I  am  submitting  the 
1925  Geneva  Protocol — ^which  pro- 
hibits the  use  of  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal weapons  in  warfare — to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification. 
— Biological  Research:  I  declared  that 
the  United  States  is  renouncing  bio- 
logical warfare,  since  biological  war- 
fare would  have  massive,  unpredict- 
able, and  potentially  uncontrollable 
consequences.  The  United  States  will 
not  engage  in  the  development,  pro- 
curement, or  stockpiling  of  biological 
weapons.  We  shall  restrict  our  bio- 
logical program  to  research  for  def en- 
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sive  purposes,  strictly  defined — such 
as  techniques  of  immunization,  safety 
measures,  and  the  control  and  pre- 
vention of  the  spread  of  disease.  The 
United  States  has  associated  itself 
with  the  objectives  of  the  United 
Kingdom  draft  convention  banning 
the  use  of  biological  weapons,  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  at  Geneva  in 

1969- 

In  addition,  on  February  14,  1970,  the 
United  States  renounced  offensive  prep- 
arations for  the  use  of  toxins  as  a  method 
of  warfare.  We  declared  that  we  will  con- 
fine our  military  programs  for  toxins  to 
research  for  defensive  purposes  only,  and 
announced  that  all  existing  toxin  weap- 
ons and  stocks  of  toxins  which  are  not  re- 
quired for  this  research  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Although  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General  and  World  Health  Organization 
have  declared  that  toxins  are  chemicals, 
they  produce  effects  commonly  described 
as  disease,  and  are  produced  by  facilities 
similar  to  those  needed  for  the  production 
of  biological  agents.  Hence  we  decided  to 
remove  any  ambiguity  in  the  interest  of 
progress  toward  arms  control. 

As  I  stated  on  November  25,  "Mankind 
already  carries  in  its  own  hands  too  many 
of  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction."  By 
the  examples  we  set,  we  hope  to  lead  the 
way  toward  the  day  when  other  nations 
adopt  the  same  principles. 

Seaheds — Multilateral  Arms  Control 

The  responsibility  for  the  control  of 
armaments  is  multilateral  as  well  as 
bilateral.  The  spread  of  technological 
skills  knows  no  national  boundaries;  and 
innovation  in  weaponry  is  no  monopoly  of 
the  superpowers.  The  danger  of  competi- 
tive armament  is  universal.  Without  in- 


ternational constraints,  the  planet  would 
be  menaced  by  the  spread  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  to  regions  newly 
explored. 

Collaborative  efforts  to  avert  these  dan- 
gers have  already  produced  a  series  of  in- 
ternational agreements: 

— to  prohibit  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer 
space,  and  underwater. 

— to  prohibit  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weaponry. 

— to  prohibit  the  use  of  Antarctica,  or 
of  outer  space  and  its  celestial  bodies, 
for  military  purposes. 

The  United  States  has  supported  the 
efforts  of  the  Conference  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament  at  Geneva  to  reach 
an  international  agreement  prohibiting 
the  emplacement  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction on  the  bed  of  the  sea.  It  is  to 
the  advantage  of  all  to  bring  arms  con- 
trol, instead  of  strategic  arms,  to  the  ocean 
floor.  The  spread  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  to  this  new  realm  would  com- 
plicate the  security  problem  of  all  nations, 
and  would  be  to  no  nation's  advantage. 

Conclusion 

The  first  year  of  this  Administration 
saw  significant  progress  in  three  areas  of 
arms  control. 

— Unilaterally,  we  announced  the  com- 
prehensive chemical  and  biological 
policy  designed  to  set  an  example  and 
encourage  multilateral  arms  control 
in  this  field. 

— Bilaterally,  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  launched  what  could  be  the  most 
important  arms  control  discussions 
ever  undertaken. 

— Multilaterally,  we  made  substantial 
progress  toward  reserving  the  vast 
ocean  floors  for  peaceful  purposes. 
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In  all  three  instances  we  see  our  actions 
as  protecting  America's  strength  and  en- 
hancing her  security.  It  is  the  biggest  re- 
sponsibility of  this  generation  to  avoid 
becoming  the  victim  of  its  own  technology. 

ISSUES    FOR  THE    FUTURE 

The  issues  before  us  are  ample  proof 
of  the  challenge  we  face.  The  agenda  re- 
quires not  only  fateful  re-examinations  of 
some  of  our  old  positions  but  also  judg- 
ments about  trends  in  the  Communist 
world  and  the  effect  of  our  negotiations  on 
our  relationship  with  our  friends.  These 
questions  include: 

1.  Strategic  Arms  Limitations 

— Our  approach  to  these  negotiations 
has  been  described  in  detail  above. 

2.  Limiting  the  Flow  of  Weapons  to  Re- 
gions  in  Conflict 

— ^When  peace  is  in  everyone's  interest, 
we  must  find  a  way  to  control  con- 
flict everywhere.  We  must  not  be 
drawn  into  conflicts  by  local  rivalries. 
The  great  powers  should  try  to  damp 
down  rather  than  fan  local  passions 
by  showing  restraint  in  their  sale  of 
arms  to  regions  in  conflict.  We  stand 
ready  to  discuss  practical  arrange- 
ments to  this  end. 

3.  Resolve  the  Great  East-West  Political 
Issues 

— We  continue  to  be  prepared  to  discuss 
the  issues  that  divide  us  from  the 
Communist  countries.  Whether  in 
addressing  the  cruel  division  of  Eu- 
rope or  the  future  security  of  Asia  we 
shall  try  to  deepen  the  dialogue  with 
the  Communist  powers.  But  we  will 
not  permit  negotiations  to  be  used 


to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  our  friends. 
We  are  committed  to  the  closest  con- 
sultation with  our  NATO  allies,  and 
we  will  maintain  the  closest  contact 
with  our  friends  and  allies  in  Asia. 

4.  Closer  Cooperation  in  Potential  Crises 

— We  must  give  practical  expression  to 
the  common  interest  we  have  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  identifying  or  limit- 
ing conflict  in  various  areas  of  the 
world.  Our  choice  is  to  find  a  way  to 
share  more  information  with  our  ad- 
versaries to  head  off  conflict  without 
affecting  either  our  own  security  in- 
terests or  those  of  our  friends. 
These   are  all   difficult   choices.   Our 
careful  consideration  of  the  issues  involved 
in  negotiations  with  the  Communist  world 
will  take  full  account  of  them,  as  we 
proceed  to  build  a  lasting  peace  without 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  our  allies  and 
friends. 

Conclusion  :  A  New  Definition  of 
Peace 

Few  ideas  have  been  so  often  or  so 
loosely  invoked  as  that  of  *Teace."  But 
if  peace  is  among  the  most  overworked 
and  often-abused  staples  of  mankind's 
vocabulary,  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  it  is 
embedded  so  deeply  in  man's  aspirations. 

Skeptical  and  estranged,  many  of  our 
young  people  today  look  out  on  a  world 
they  never  made.  They  survey  its  con- 
flicts with  apprehension.  Graduated  into 
the  impersonal  routine  of  a  bureaucratic, 
technological  society,  many  of  them  see 
life  as  lonely  conformity  lacking  the  lift 
of  a  driving  dream. 

Yet  there  is  no  greater  idealism,  no 
higher  adventure  than  taking  a  realistic 
road  for  peace.  It  is  an  adventure  realized 
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not  in  the  exhilaration  of  a  single  mo- 
ment, but  in  the  lasting  rewards  of  patient, 
detailed  and  specific  eflPorts — a  step  at  a 
time. 

— Peace  requires  confidence — it  needs 

the  cement  of  trust  among  friends. 
— Peace  requires  partnership — or  else 
we  will  exhaust  our  resources,  both 
physical  and  moral,  in  a  futile  effort 
to  dominate  our  friends  and  forever 
isolate  our  enemies. 
— Peace  must  be  just.  It  must  answer 

man's  dream  of  human  dignity. 
— Peace  requires  strength.  It  cannot  be 

based  on  good  will  alone. 
— Peace  must  be  generous.  No  issue  can 
be  truly  settled  unless  the  solution 
brings  mutual  advantage. 
— Peace  must  be  shared.  Other  nations 
must  feel  that  it  is  their  peace  just  as 
we  must  feel  that  it  is  ours. 
— And  peace  must  be  practical.  It  can 
only  be  found  when  nations  resolve 
real  issues,  and  accommodate  each 
other's  real  interests.  This  requires 
not  high  rhetoric,  but  hard  work. 
These  principles  apply  to  our  opponents 
as  well  as  to  our  allies,  to  the  less  devel- 
oped as  well  as  the  economically  advanced 
nations.  The  peace  we  seek  must  be  the 
work  of  all  nations. 

For  peace  will  endure  only  when  every 
nation  ha5  a  greater  stake  in  preserving 
than  in  breaking  it. 

I  expressed  these  thoughts  in  my  toast 
to  the  Acting  President  of  India  at  New 
Delhi  on  July  31,  1969.  I  repeat  it  now: 
"The  concept  of  peace  is  as  old  as  civili- 
zation, but  the  requirements  of  peace 
change  with  a  changing  world.  Today  we 
need  a  new  definition  of  peace,  one  which 
recognizes  not  only  the  many  threats  to 
peace  but  also  the  many  dimensions  of 
peace. 


"Peace  is  much  more  than  the  absence 
of  war;  and  as  Gandhi's  life  reminds  us, 
peace  is  not  the  absence  of  change. 
Gandhi  was  a  disciple  of  peace.  He  also 
was  an  architect  of  profound  and  far- 
reaching  change.  He  stood  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  change  through  peaceful  meth- 
ods, for  belief  in  the  power  of  conscience, 
for  faith  in  the  dignity  and  grace  of  the 
human  spirit  and  in  the  rights  of  man. 

"In  today's  rapidly  changing  world 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  static  peace  or  a 
stagnant  order.  To  stand  still  is  to  build 
pressures  that  are  bound  to  explode  the 
peace;  and  more  fundamentally,  to  stand 
still  is  to  deny  the  universal  aspirations 
of  mankind.  Peace  today  must  be  a  crea- 
tive force,  a  dynamic  process,  that  em- 
braces both  the  satisfaction  of  man's  mate- 
rial needs  and  the  fulfillment  of  his 
spiritual  needs. 

"The  pursuit  of  peace  means  building 
a  structure  of  stability  within  which  the 
rights  of  each  nation  are  respected:  the 
rights  of  national  independence,  of  self- 
determination,  the  right  to  be  secure  with- 
in its  own  borders  and  to  be  free  from 
intimidation. 

"This  structure  of  stability  can  take 
many  forms.  Some  may  choose  to  join  in 
formal  alliances;  some  may  choose  to  go 
their  own  independent  way.  We  respect 
India's  policy  of  nonalignment  and  its 
determination  to  play  its  role  in  the  search 
for  peace  in  its  own  way.  What  matters  is 
not  how  peace  is  preserved,  but  that  it  be 
preserved;  not  the  formal  structure  of 
treaties,  but  the  informal  network  of  com- 
mon ideals  and  common  purposes  that 
together  become  a  fabric  of  peace.  What 
matters  is  not  whether  the  principles  of 
international  behavior  these  represent  are 
written  or  unwritten  principles,  but  rather 
that  they  are  accepted  principles. 
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"Peace  demands  restraint.  The  truest 
peace  expresses  itself  in  self-restraint,  in 
the  voluntary  acceptance,  whether  by 
men  or  by  nations,  of  those  basic  rules  of 
behavior  that  are  rooted  in  mutual  respect 
and  demonstrated  in  mutual  forbearance. 

"When  one  nation  claims  the  right  to 
dictate  the  internal  aflfairs  of  another, 
there  is  no  peace. 

"When  nations  arm  for  the  purpose  of 
threatening  their  weaker  neighbors,  there 
is  no  peace. 

"There  is  true  peace  only  when  the  weak 
are  as  safe  as  the  strong,  only  when  the 
poor  can  share  the  benefits  of  progress 
with  the  rich,  and  only  when  those  who 
cherish  freedom  can  exercise  freedom. 

"Gandhi  touched  something  deep  in  the 
spirit  of  man.  He  forced  the  world  to  con- 
front its  conscience,  and  the  world  is  bet- 
ter for  having  done  so.  Yet  we  still  hear 
other  cries,  other  appeals  to  our  collective 
conscience  as  a  community  of  man. 

"The  process  of  peace  is  one  of  answer- 
ing those  cries,  yet  doing  so  in  a  manner 
that  preserves  the  right  of  each  people  to 
seek  its  own  destiny  in  its  own  way  and 
strengthens  the  principles  of  national 
sovereignty  and  national  integrity,  on 
which  the  structure  of  peace  among  na- 
tions depends. 

"However  fervently  we  believe  in  our 
own  ideals,  we  cannot  impose  those  ideals 
on  others  and  still  call  ourselves  men 
of  peace.  But  we  can  assist  others  who 
share  those  ideals  and  who  seek  to  give 
them  life.  As  fellow  members  of  the  world 
community,  we  can  assist  the  people  of 
India  in  their  heroic  struggle  to  make  the 
world's  most  populous  democracy  a  model 
of  orderly  development  and  progress. 

"There  is  a  relationship  between  peace 
and  freedom.   Because  man  yearns  for 


peace,  when  the  people  are  free  to  choose 
their  choice  is  more  likely  to  be  peace 
among  nations;  and  because  man  yearns 
for  freedom,  when  peace  is  secure  the 
thrust  of  social  evolution  is  toward  greater 
freedom  within  nations. 

"Essentially,  peace  is  rooted  in  a  sense 
of  community:  in  a  recognition  of  the 
common  destiny  of  mankind,  in  a  respect 
for  the  conmion  dignity  of  mankind,  and 
in  the  patterns  of  cooperation  that  make 
common  enterprises  possible.  This  is  why 
the  new  patterns  of  regional  cooperation 
emerging  in  Asia  can  be  bulwarks  of  peace. 
"In  the  final  analysis,  however,  peace 
is  a  spiritual  condition.  All  religions  pray 
for  it.  Man  must  build  it  by  reason  and 
patience. 

"On  the  moon,  now,  is  a  plaque  bear- 
ing these  simple  words:  "We  came  in 
peace  for  all  mankind." 

"Mahatma  Gandhi  came  in  peace  to 
all  mankind. 

"In  this  spirit,  then,  let  us  all  together 
commit  ourselves  to  a  new  concept  of 
peace: 

— ^A  concept  that  combines  continuity 
and  change,  stability  and  progress, 
tradition  and  innovation; 
— ^A  peace  that  turns  the  wonders  of 

science  to  the  service  of  man; 
— A  peace  that  is  both  a  condition  and 
a  process,  a  state  of  being  and  a  pat- 
tern of  change,  a  renunciation  of  war 
and  a  constructive  alternative  to 
revolution; 
— A  peace  that  values  diversity  and  re- 
spects the  right  of  different  peoples 
to  live  by  different  systems — and 
freely  to  choose  the  systems  they  live 
by; 

— ^A  peace  that  rests  on  the  determina- 
tion of  those  who  value  it  to  preserve 
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it  but  that  looks  forward  to  the  re- 
duction of  arms  and  the  ascendancy 
of  reason; 

-A  peace  responsive  to  the  human 
spirit,  respectful  of  the  divinely  in- 
spired dignity  of  man,  one  that  lifts 
the  eyes  of  all  to  what  man  in  brother- 
hood can  accomplish  and  that  now. 


as  man  crosses  the  threshold  of  the 
heavens,  is  more  necessary  than  ever." 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
February  i8,  1970 

note:  The  text  of  the  above  item  was  issued 
by  the  White  House  in  the  form  of  a  1 60-page 
booklet. 


46     Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Convention  on 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide.     February  19,  1970 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

The  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Grime  of  Genocide  was 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  by  President 
Truman  on  June  i6,  1949,  with  a  view  to 
receiving  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. Although  hearings  were  held  in  1950 
by  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Gommittee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Senate  itself  has 
not  acted  on  the  Convention.  Now,  twenty 
years  later,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  consider 
anew  this  important  Convention  and  to 
grant  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification. 
In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II, 
United  States  representatives  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  negotiation  of  this  Con- 
vention. It  was  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  on 
December  9,  1948,  and  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  two  days  later.  The 
Convention  entered  into  force  on  Janu- 
ary 12,  1 95 1 5  and  seventy-four  countries 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  of  every 
political  persuasion  have  so  far  become 
parties. 

The  provisions  of  the  Convention  are 
explained  in  the  enclosed  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Attorney  General 
concurs  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  judg- 
ment that  there  are  no  constitutional  ob- 


stacles to  United  States  ratification.  I  en- 
dorse the  Secretary  of  State's  considered 
judgment  that  ratification  at  this  time, 
with  the  recommended  understanding, 
would  be  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Although  the  Convention 
will  require  implementing  legislation,  I  am 
not  at  this  time  proposing  any  specific  leg- 
islation. The  Executive  Branch  will  be 
prepared,  however,  to  discuss  this  matter 
during  the  Senate's  consideration  of  the 
Convention. 

In  asking  for  Senate  approval  of  the 
Convention  twenty  years  ago.  President 
Truman  said : 

"By  the  leading  part  the  United  States 
has  taken  in  the  United  Nations  in  pro- 
ducing an  effective  international  legal  in- 
strument outlawing  the  world-shocking 
crime  of  genocide,  we  have  established 
before  the  world  our  firm  and  clear  policy 
toward  that  crime." 

Since  then,  I  regret  to  say,  some  of  our 
detractors  have  sought  to  exploit  our  fail- 
ure to  ratify  this  Convention  to  question 
our  sincerity.  I  believe  we  should  delay 
no  longer  in  taking  the  final  convincing 
step  which  would  reaffirm  that  the  United 
States  remains  as  strongly  opposed  to  the 
crime  of  genocide  as  ever. 
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By  giving  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  this  Convention,  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  will  demonstrate 
unequivocally  our  country's  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  building  of  international 
order  based  on  law  and  justice. 
Enclosure : 

Report  of  the 

Secretary  of  State 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 

February  1 9,  1970 


note:  The  Secretary  of  State's  report  and  a 
White  House  announcement  concerning  the 
President's  message  are  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol. 
6,  pp.  244  and  245). 

Also  released  on  the  same  day  was  the  tran- 
script of  a  news  briefing  on  the  convention  by 
Warren  E.  Hewitt,  Chief  of  the  Human  Rights 
Division  of  the  Office  of  International  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
and  Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President. 

The  text  of  the  convention  is  printed  in 
Senate  Executive  B  (91st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 


47     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities. 
February  19,  1970 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  cultural  resources  of  our  nation 
should  be  used  to  enrich  as  many  lives 
and  as  many  communities  as  possible.  One 
way  in  which  the  Federal  government 
advances  this  goal  is  by  contributing  to 
the  work  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  of  which 
the  National  Endovraient  for  the  Hu- 
manities is  a  part.  This  Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  tells  of  progress  which  has 
been  made  toward  this  goal  in  the  last 
year  and  underscores  the  importance  of 
renewing  and  extending  these  efforts. 

As  I  transmit  this  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, I  would  stress  again  that  a  nation 
that  would  enrich  the  quality  of  life  for  its 
citizens  must  give  systematic  attention  to 


its  cultural  development.  Last  December 
I  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  propos- 
ing that  funds  for  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  be 
approximately  doubled.  I  emphasized  that 
the  role  of  government  in  this  area  is  one 
of  stimulating  private  giving  and  encour- 
aging private  initiative.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  respond  posi- 
tively to  this  request,  so  that  such  efforts 
as  are  described  in  this  report  can  become 
a  base  for  even  greater  successes  in  the 
future. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
February  19,  1970 

note:  The  90-page  report  is  entitled  "Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities :  Fourth 
Annual  Report." 


48     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report 
of  the  National  Science  Board.     February  19,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  to  the  Congress  the 
second  annual  report  of  the  National  Sci- 


ence Board,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
P.L.  90-407  [82  Stat.  360].  The  report  was 
prepared  by  the  25  distinguished  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  policy-making  body  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

The  report  recounts  the  state  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  physical  sciences — ^astronomy, 
chemistry  and  physics — as  well  as  how 
physical  science  research  is  carried  out  in 
the  United  States.  It  also  makes  a  number 
of  recommendations  reflecting  the  impor- 
tance that  the  Board  ascribes  to  the  Na- 


tion's support  of  the  physical  sciences.  I 
commend  this  report  to  your  attention. 

Richard  Ndcon 
The  White  House 
February  19,  1970 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "The  Physical 
Sciences :  Report  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
Submitted  to  the  Congress,  1970"  (Government 
Printing  Office,  62  pp.)* 


49    Toasts  of  the  President  and  Andrew  Wyeth. 
February  19, 1970 


Mr,  Wyeth,  Mrs.  Wyeth,  and  all  of  our 
distinguished  guests  tonight: 

This  is  a  very  special  occasion  in  this  his- 
toric room.  Many  events  have  happened 
here  for  the  first  time.  I  think  all  of  us  will 
remember  that  this  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  house  in  which  the 
honored  guest,  the  only  honored  guest,  was 
one  of  the  great  painters  of  the  world,  and 
that  honored  guest  is  Andrew  Wyeth 
tonight. 

This  occasion  also  marks  something  new 
in  terms  of  White  House  history.  For  the 
first  time  a  painter  has  in  the  White 
House,  on  display,  some  of  his  works  of 
art.  And  we  are  very  proud  that  the  An- 
drew Wyeth  collection,  a  collection  that 
was  made  possible  by  not  only  him,  but 
by  many  of  our  guests  this  evening,  is  here 
so  that  it  can  be  enjoyed  by  those  here 
and  by  many  others  who  will  be  visiting 
the  White  House  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Now,  having  mentioned  these  two  his- 
torical firsts,  I  have  been  trying  to  think 
of  something  appropriate  and  very  per- 
sonal to  say  to  this  audience  which  in- 
cludes those  who  know  Andrew  Wyeth 
through  his  paintings,  some  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  them  in  their 
homes,  and  others,  of  course,  who  are 


members  of  his  family. 

I  was  reminded  before  I  came  here 
that  the  Wyeth  family  has  a  special  con- 
nection with  the  White  House,  a  special 
connection  because  at  least  one  of  the 
members  of  the  family  has  painted  a 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  no  plans  to  have  my  portrait 
painted.  However,  as  one  of  the  very 
gracious  ladies  came  through  the  receiv- 
ing line  tonight,  she  met  me  for  the  first 
time,  and  she  looked  and  said,  "You 
know,  Mr.  President,  you  don't  look  like 
your  pictures  at  all." 

Then  I  recalled,  as  she  said  that,  what 
one  of  my  researchers  pointed  out:  that  a 
very  old  man  who  had  been  painted  by 
Andrew  Wyeth,  when  he  saw  the  paint- 
ing, remarked,  "Andy  found  something  in 
that  painting  that  I  don't  see  in  the  mir- 
ror." And  believe  me,  that  is  the  kind  of 
a  man  I  want  to  paint  me. 

As  all  of  you  know,  we  will  be  celebrat- 
ing the  sooth  anniversary  of  this  country. 
In  1 776  it  began,  and  in  1 976  the  birthday 
will  be  celebrated.  And  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  what  America 
will  want  to  look  back  on  that  day, 
how  we  will  want  this  country  to  be 
remembered. 
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I  think  all  of  us  in  this  room  would 
agree  that  we  would  prefer,  that  as  his- 
torians talk  about  the  first  200  years  of 
this  Nation,  that  they  would  write  not  so 
much  about  how  rich  we  were,  or  how 
strong  we  were,  but  perhaps  more  about 
how  wise  we  were,  how  good  we  were,  and 
how  creative  we  were. 

That  is  why  we  felt  that  to  honor  this 
great  American  painter  was  very  appro- 
priate on  this  occasion;  because  he  has 
contributed  something  special  to  Ameri- 
can life,  something  that  cannot  be  con- 
tributed by  our  great  military  strength 
and  our  economic  wealth,  a  quality  of 
spirit,  a  quality  of  beauty,  which  only  the 
greater  civilizations  can  leave  to  posterity. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  this  room  pro- 
posing a  toast,  then  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  I  quoted  President  Eisen- 
hower's Guildhall  speech  in  London, 
right  after  World  War  II,  when  he.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  said  that  he  came  from 
the  heart  of  America,  which  he  did,  be- 
cause he  came  from  Kansas.  He  came 
from  the  geographical  heart  of  America 
and  I  felt  also,  as  I  think  most  of  us  did, 
from  the  spiritual  heart  of  America. 

Andrew  Wyeth  has  said  that  what  he 
was  trying  to  do  through  his  paintings  was 
to  let  Americans  see  America  for  what  it 
was. 

As  I  ask  you  to  drink  to  his  health 
tonight,  I  think  we  can  truly  say  that 
Andrew    Wyeth,    in    his    paintings,    has 


caught  the  heart  of  America,  and  certainly 
tonight,  the  heart  of  America  belongs  to 
him. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10  p.m.  in  the 
State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House.  Mr. 
Wyeth  responded  as  follows: 

I  am  certainly  glad  that  I  had  the  foresight 
to  write  something  and  stick  it  in  my  pocket, 
because  I  am  really  too  overwhelmed  to  speak 
spontaneously  after  that  statement  from  our 
President.  So,  will  you  pardon  me  if  I  read 
something  that  I  have  studied  a  long  time  and 
tried  to  memorize  and  couldn't? 

Mr.  President,  I  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
to  you  and  Mrs.  Nixon  for  honoring  me  tonight, 
and  I  am  profoundly  moved.  When  such  a 
great  honor  comes,  one  cannot  help  but  think 
of  all  those  things  that  made  it  possible. 

My  thoughts  go  out  tonight  to  those  few 
miles  along  the  coast  of  Maine  and  the  hills 
of  the  Brandywine  Valley  in  Pennsylvania. 
There  have  lived,  and  still  live,  those  people 
who  have  believed  in  me  enough  to  pose  for 
long  hours  and  who  have  let  me  enter  their 
lives,  their  houses  and  bams,  their  fields  and 
woods,  and  their  islands,  without  hurry. 

I  wish  I  could  have  brought  all  of  them 
here  with  me  tonight.  What  is  here  are  a  few 
glimpses  of  these  people,  their  land,  hanging 
on  the  panels  in  the  East  Room. 

Seated  among  you  are  those  people  who  have 
given  me  encouragement  by  purchasing,  by 
writing,  by  hanging  shows,  by  believing. 

But  all  of  this  becomes  a  part  of  a  much 
larger  meaning  in  American  art.  Some  day, 
hopefully,  I  shall  take  my  place  with  pride  in 
that  long  tradition. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  toast  the  past  of  Ameri- 
can art  with  infinite  respect  and  the  future  with 
the  keenest  anticipation. 

Thank  you. 


50     Statement  About  the  Report  of  the  Cabinet  Task  Force 
on  Oil  Import  Control.     February  20,  1970 


IN  MARCH  of  last  year  I  created  a  Cab- 
inet Task  Force  headed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  including  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  Treasury,  Defense,  Interior,  and 


Commerce,  and  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  to  study  the 
Federal  Government's  oil  import  policy. 
The  Task  Force  Report — the  first  Cab- 
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inet-level  study  of  the  oil  import  quota 
system  since  its  inception  in  1959 — was 
submitted  to  me  by  Chairman  Shultz  on 
February  9th. 

Reasonable  men  can  and  will  differ 
about  the  information,  premises,  and  con- 
clusions contained  in  the  report.  None, 
however,  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  this  study.  The  wide 
response  from  the  oil  industry  and  other 
interested  parties,  running  to  1 0,000  pages 
of  testimony,  is  evidence  of  the  broad  in- 
terest in  this  endeavor.  I  compliment  all 
members  of  the  Task  Force  and  the  staff 
for  their  devoted  and  discerning  effort. 
Their  report  substantially  increases  our 
understanding  of  this  complex  problem. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  members  of 
the  Task  Force  did  not  reach  unanimous 
agreement  on  a  set  of  recommendations. 
The  conclusions  reached  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior differ  sharply  from  those  reached  by 
the  remaining  five  members  of  the  Task 
Force.  Among  the  majority  there  is  also 
a  divergence  of  views  with  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Defense  expressing  particular 
concern  over  the  implications  of  the  re- 
port's conclusions  for  the  Nation's  security 
and  our  international  relations. 

There  are,  however,  areas  of  agreement 
concerning  actions  that  can  be  taken  im- 
mediately. All  Task  Force  members  agree 
on  the  need  for  a  new  management  system 
to  set  policy  for  the  oil  import  program. 
After  considering  the  views  set  forth  in  the 
report,  I  am  directing  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  to  chair 
an  interdepartmental  panel  which  will 
initially  include  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
Treasury,  Defense,  Interior,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Economic  Advisers. 
While    most    day-to-day    administrative 


functions  will  continue  to  be  performed  by 
the  Oil  Import  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  the  policy  direction, 
coordination,  and  surveillance  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  provided  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
acting  with  the  advice  of  this  permanent 
Oil  Policy  Committee. 

All  members  also  agree  that  a  unique 
degree  of  security  can  be  afforded  by  mov- 
ing toward  an  integrated  North  American 
energy  market.  I  have  directed  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  continue  to  examine 
with  Canada  measures  looking  toward  a 
freer  exchange  of  petroleum,  natural  gas, 
and  other  energy  resources  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  State  Department  has  already  dis- 
cussed informally  with  Mexico  the  pos- 
sibility of  entering  into  arrangements  with 
that  country  on  energy  exchange,  and  I 
am  instructing  the  State  Department  to 
explore  more  fully  the  possibility  of  reach- 
ing an  agreement  with  Mexico  to  this  end. 

While  generally  agreeing  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  majority  of  the 
Task  Force,  the  Secretary  of  State  indi- 
cates a  concern  that  changes  in  the  oil 
import  program  might  provoke  adverse 
international  reactions  which  could  have 
a  bearing  on  national  security.  He  there- 
fore conditions  his  agreement  on  consulta- 
tions with  other  governments  before  any 
final  decisions  are  reached. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  also  recom- 
mends that  the  security  implications  of  the 
program  proposed  by  the  majority  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  allies  and 
affected  nations  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

Accordingly,  I  direct  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  continue  our  consultations  on 
petroleum  matters  with  Venezuela  and 
our  other  Latin  American  suppliers,  who 
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have  proven  to  be  secure  and  dependable 
sources  of  oil  during  the  crises  we  have 
experienced  since  the  Second  World  War. 

The  State  Department  will  also  review 
with  producing  nations  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  and  with  our  NATO  allies 
and  Japan  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report.  I  further  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  join  in  these  dis- 
cussions when  they  include  our  NATO 
allies  and  Japan. 

The  Congress  properly  has  a  vital  inter- 
est in  this  program  which  affects  every 
area  of  our  country  and  many  facets  of  our 
economy.  Committees  of  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  have 
indicated  interest  in  holding  hearings  on 
the  oil  import  program  and  any  recom- 
mended changes  in  it.  I  expect  that  much 
additional  valuable  information  will  re- 
sult from  these  congressional  hearings, 
and  I  direct  the  Oil  Policy  Committee  to 
carefully  review  all  such  information. 

I  expect  the  Oil  Policy  Committee  to 
consider  both  interim  and  long-term  ad- 
justments that  will  increase  the  effective- 
ness and  enhance  the  equity  of  the  oil 


import  program.  While  major  long-term 
adjustments  must  necessarily  await  the 
outcome  of  discussions  with  Canada, 
Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  other  allies  and 
affected  nations,  as  well  as  the  information 
developed  in  the  proposed  congressional 
hearings,  I  will  direct  the  new  Committee 
to  begin  its  work  immediately.  An  Execu- 
tive order  for  this  purpose  will  be  issued 
shortly. 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "The  Oil  Import 
Question;  A  Report  on  the  Relationship  of 
Oil  Imports  to  the  National  Security"  (Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  399  pp.). 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
a  summary  guide  to  the  report  and  the  tran- 
script of  a  news  briefing  on  the  report  and  the 
President's  statement  by  Peter  M.  Flanigan, 
Assistant  to  the  President,  and  Roland  Hornet, 
Jr.,  Chief  Counsel,  Cabinet  Task  Force  on 
Oil  Import  Control. 

During  1970,  the  President  signed  Proclama- 
tions 3969,  3990,  4018,  and  4025,  adjusting 
the  imports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

Transcripts  of  related  news  briefings  were 
released  on  March  10,  June  17,  and  Decem- 
ber 22,  1970. 


51     Statement  About  National  Brotherhood  Week^  1970. 
February  20,  1970 


THE  TRADITION  of  Brotherhood 
Week  is  both  a  symbol  and  an  incentive  for 
the  kind  of  society  we  seek.  As  a  symbol,  it 
remains  the  indispensable  prerequisite  to 
success  in  our  American  way  of  life.  As 
an  incentive,  it  constantly  reminds  us  to 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  ideals  on  which 
our  country,  and  indeed  the  family  of  man, 
rest. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  that  houses 
are  built  of  bricks,  mortar,  and  good  will — 
not  politics,  prejudices,  and  spite.  And  the 


house  of  human  brotherhood  is  no 
exception. 

From  ancient  time  man  has  acknowl- 
edged the  mystic  bond  of  charity.  But 
even  before  we  can  have  charity,  we  must 
have  respect  for  one  another.  So  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
which  sponsors  this  observance  appropri- 
ately calls  to  our  attention  that  "Brother- 
hood Begins  with  Respect." 

I  know  that  countless  fellow  Americans 
will  derive  new  inspiration  from  this  age- 
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less  message.  And  I  commend  all  who  do 
their  part  to  translate  it  into  good  works 
for  their  fellow  man,  and  new  unity  for 


the  Nation. 

note:    National  Brotherhood  Week  was  ob- 
served from  February  22  to  28,  1970. 


52     Remarks  of  Welcome  to  President  Georges  Pompidou 
of  France.     February  24,  1970 


Mr,  President: 

I  am  honored  to  welcome  you  to  this 
city  and  to  this  house. 

This  is  the  first  time  you  have  visited 
our  country,  and  it  is  the  first  state  visit 
of  the  President  of  France  to  the  United 
States  since  President  de  Gaulle  was  here 
10  years  ago  and  met  with  President 
Eisenhower. 

We  are  honored  to  welcome  you  partic- 
ularly because  France  has  a  special  place 
in  the  hearts  of  Americans.  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  a  young  Frenchman  came  from 
the  heart  of  France,  the  Province  of  Au- 
vergne,  to  America,  and  Lafayette  lives  in 
our  hearts.  He  lives  also  in  this  city,  as  you 
will  see  as  you  travel  through  it. 

You,  too,  came  from  the  heart  of 
France,  Auvergne,  and  as  we  welcome  you 
as  the  head  of  state  of  your  country,  we 
recognize  that  Frsmce  is  our  oldest  friend, 
our  oldest  ally  in  the  world. 

We  know,  too,  that  as  we  meet  and  dis- 
cuss the  great  problems  of  the  world,  that 
we  shall  find  means  to  work  together  to- 
ward our  common  goal,  the  goal  we  had 
200  years  ago,  the  goal  of  liberty  and  in- 
dependence for  all  people.  That  is  the 
same  goal  we  have  today. 

I  am  sure  our  talks  will  contribute  to 
achieving  that  goal  for  our  own  people 
and  for  all  people  in  the  world. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:15  a.m.  on 
the  South  Lawn  at  the  White  House  where 


President  Pompidou  received  a  formal  welcome 
with  full  military  honors. 

See  also  Items  53,  56,  59,  60,  and  65. 

President  Pompidou  responded  in  French. 
A  translation  of  his  remarks  follows: 

Mr.  President,  my  wife  and  I  and  my  suite 
are  deeply  moved  by  your  words  of  welcome. 

I  am  indeed  gratified  to  be  your  guest  today 
and  that  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Hav- 
ing been  elected  a  few  months  ago  President 
of  the  French  Republic,  it  was  natural  for  my 
first  official  visit  to  be  to  the  American  people, 
our  oldest,  our  greatest,  and  our  most  constant 
friend  and  ally. 

And  that  is  why  I  responded  immediately  to 
your  friendly  invitation.  Our  meeting,  sir,  with- 
out any  doubt,  will  be  extremely  useful.  First, 
it  will  afford  me  the  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing with  you  the  personal  relations  which  are 
ever  more  necessary  between  heads  of  state. 

Furthermore,  this  meeting  of  ours  will  be 
particularly  trustful.  It  will  enable  us,  as  you 
just  aptly  said,  to  speak  freely  of  all  world 
issues  as  well  as  of  those  which  more  directly 
concern  the  relations  between  our  two  countries. 
And  we  will  find  that  nothing  fundamental 
stands  between  us.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 

The  American  people  have  not  forgotten  that 
the  bulk  of  the  troops  among  your  ranks  at 
Yorktown  was  French  and  the  people  of  France 
remember  that  twice  your  soldiers  came  to  our 
aid,  and  little  more  than  25  years  ago  played  a 
decisive  part  in  our  liberation. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  both  our  heart 
and  the  sense  of  our  national  interest  require 
of  us  that  we  should  understand  each  other  and 
work  together — and  that  we  are  going  to  do — 
to  serve  peace  for  the  good  of  our  two  nations. 

Long  live  the  United  States  of  America.  Long 
live  our  friendship. 
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53     Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Pompidou  of 
France.     February  24,  1970 


Mr,  President,  Madame  Pompidou: 

We  are  honored  to  welcome  you  to  this 
house.  And  on  such  an  historic  occasion, 
when  we  welcome  the  head  of  state  of  the 
French  Republic,  we,  in  the  United  States, 
are  reminded  of  how  much  we  owe  to 
your  country. 

We  think  of  some  of  the  things  immedi- 
ately around  us,  of  this  city,  which  you 
just  described  very  generously  before  din- 
ner as  being  a  beautiful  city;  and  we 
remember  that  it  was  planned  by  a 
Frenchman,  Pierre  L'Enfant. 

We  think  of  this  table  and  of  this  service 
which  we  see  around  us — this  gold  serv- 
ice— and  it  came  from  France,  from  Mar- 
garet [Thompson]  Biddle,  who  many  in 
this  room  will  remember  lived  in  Paris  for 
so  many  years. 

We  think  of  such  things  as  the  music, 
the  art,  the  culture  that  comes  from 
France,  not  to  mention  such  things  as  food 
and  wines,  which  are  well  represented  at 
this  table  tonight. 

We  think  also  of  things  that  are  much 
more  profound  and  which  I  will  mention 
only  briefly,  because  where  something  is 
of  great  importance,  very  few  words  are 
needed  to  describe  it. 

Just  two  nights  ago  in  the  East  Room 
we  heard  a  new  Broadway  show — ^new,  it 
has  been  there  only  a  year — called  "i  776." 
It  tells  the  story  of  the  new  America  that 
was  founded  almost  200  years  ago.  And  it 
is  a  very  exciting  story  about  that  young, 
struggling  country  and  how  it  came  into 
existence. 

Tonight,  we,  in  this  Nation,  remember 
one  very  profound  and  simple  fact:  But 
for  the  help  that  this  young  Nation  re- 
ceived from  France,  we  would  not  be 


here  tonight.  Because  of  the  assistance 
we  received  from  France  almost  200  years 
ago,  America  was  born;  it  became  an  in- 
dependent country,  and  since  that  time 
we  have  always  been  grateful  for  that 
assistance. 

Tonight  I  can  say  to  this  company  that 
France  has  always  been  our  ally;  it  has 
never  been  our  enemy;  and  it  will  always 
be  our  friend. 

With  that  kind  of  friendship,  which  is 
deeper  and  more  profound  because  it  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  we  understand  and 
respect  the  right  to  at  times  find  different 
ways  to  the  same  goals,  the  goals  of  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  which  brought  this 
Nation  into  being  in  1776,  and  which 
Frenchmen,  fighting  side  by  side  by  Amer- 
icans, helped  to  bring  it  into  being,  and 
since  then,  fighting  side  by  side  by  Ameri- 
cans, have  kept  those  principles  alive  in 
the  world. 

Just  10  years  ago  in  this  room,  at  tables 
shaped  almost  like  this.  President  Eisen- 
hower toasted  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  General  de  Gaulle.  And  I  re- 
member on  that  occasion.  General  de 
Gaulle  spoke  to  me  about  the  future  of  the 
United  States.  He  said  that  the  time  had 
come  to  build  a  new  America. 

I  would  say  tonight  that,  as  we  enter  the 
last  third  of  this  century,  that  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  build  a  new  world,  and 
that  we  in  the  United  States  are  proud 
and  thankful  that  we  shall  be  working  with 
our  friends  and  allies,  our  oldest  friends 
and  allies,  from  the  French  Republic,  in 
building  that  new  world  in  which  all  peo- 
ple may  have  the  opportunity  that  we  have 
had  for  independence  and  freedom. 

So  tonight  I  know  that  all  of  you  will 
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want  to  join  me  in  raising  your  glasses  to 
the  President  of  the  Republic  of  France. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:07  p.m.  in 
the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 

See  also  Items  52,  56,  59,  60,  and  65. 

President  Pompidou  responded  in  French.  A 
translation  of  his  remarks  follows: 

Mr.  President^  Madame  NixoUj  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

I  shall  not  conceal  my  deep  emotion  in  speak- 
ing here  as  a  guest,  being  President  of  the 
French  Republic — as  guest  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

First  of  all,  it  is  because  between  our  two 
countries,  although  there  may  be  sometimes  a 
few  clouds  and  differences  in  opinion  about 
different  things,  we  have  profound  and  deep 
links  owing  to  history,  a  history  already  old,  as 
you  have  just  alluded  to,  Mr.  President,  where, 
in  the  1 8th  century,  France  rushed  in  the  strug- 
gle to  the  help  of  this  young  country  in  order 
to  help  it  gain  its  freedom. 

But  also  in  more  recent  history.  And  I  would 
like  to  allude  here  to  a  man  with  whom  you 
have  many  living  links,  that  is  General  Eisen- 
hower, who,  and  we  well  remember  that  in 
France,  came  on  our  soil  25  years  ago  as  head 
of  the  armies  which  gained  us  our  liberation. 

Such  historical  and  sentimental  links,  nobody 
can  forget  them,  and  nobody  can  destroy  them. 
And  even  if  we  wished  that,  we  could  not  sepa- 
rate our  fates  and  lives  because  the  United 
States  and  France  cannot  live  in  separation,  in 
isolation  one  from  the  other.  Our  destinies  are 
common. 

But  also  it  is  because  beyond  those  links  of  a 
sentimental  and  historical  nature,  we  have  deep 
and  common  interests,  because  we  have  a  com- 
mon concept  of  life,  of  man,  of  the  life  of  man 
in  society,  and  we  have  the  same  concept  of 


the  human  ideal. 

It  is  because  both  of  our  countries  and  na- 
tions are  deeply  attached  to  the  freedom  of 
man.  It  is  because  both  our  nations  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  through  and  by  democracy 
that  peoples  of  the  world  can  reach  not  only 
their  maturity  but  also  their  prosperity,  their 
happiness,  and  only  by  democracy  can  they 
determine  their  own  fate,  that  I  may  say  that 
nowadays  people  refer  often  to  alienation,  to 
alienated  societies  and  people,  but  I  personally 
beHeve  that  there  is  alienation  when  man  is  not 
free  to  determine  his  own  fate,  and  it  is  through 
democracy  that  this  freedom  is  gained  and 
man  in  society  can  determine  his  own  fate  and 
destiny. 

The  United  States  is  the  first  democracy  in 
the  world  and  France  is  deeply  honored  to  be 
also  a  democracy  and  a  friend  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  being  so  deeply  united  by 
history  and  by  the  same  concept  we  have  of 
society  and  because  we  both  believe  in  peace 
and  in  the  necessity  to  work  entirely  for  peace, 
and  to  be  dedicated  to  the  work  of  peace  in 
spite  of  all  the  difficulties  or  differences  we  may 
have  from  time  to  time,  all  this  makes  us  believe 
that  we  must  live  together,  we  must  work 
together,  and  we  must  not  have  ever  any 
opposition. 

For  this  reason  we  are  struggling  and  living 
together.  We  are  going  to  do  that.  It  is  my 
honor  and  pleasure  of  hailing  here  the  most  old, 
constant,  and  deep  ally  and  friend  of  France. 

Tonight,  being  honored  to  be  the  guest  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  may  tell 
him  quite  frankly  and  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  that  he  is  receiving  actually  a  friend 
and  ally  of  the  United  States. 

I  propose  to  drink  this  toast  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  Madame  Nixon,  and 
to  the  friendship  between  France  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 


54     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  a 
Contribution  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank's 
Special  Funds.     February  25,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1 966,  the  United  States — with  strong 
bipartisan   approval   of   the   Congress — 
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to  marshal  funds  from  Asia,  Europe  and 
this  continent  for  the  purpose  of  economic 
development.  In  the  short  span  of  three 
years,  it  has  effectively  put  these  resources 
to  work.  It  has  demonstrated  an  ability  to 
make  a  major  contribution  to  Asian  eco- 
nomic development.  It  gives  evidence  of  a 
unique  capability  for  acting  as  a  catalyst 
for  regional  cooperation.  And  it  can  assist 
individual  Asian  countries  find  solutions 
to  their  problems  on  a  multilateral  basis. 

Now  it  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
reaffirm  its  support  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

Experience  has  shown  that  effective 
Bank  support  of  certain  projects  and  pro- 
grams essential  to  economic  growth  and 
development  in  Asia  must  involve  some 
financing  on  easier  repayment  terms.  The 
economic  capabilities  of  some  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia  have  not  yet  reached  a  level 
of  development  adequate  to  service 
needed  loans  on  conventional  terms.  The 
Bank  cannot  furnish  this  needed  financing 
out  of  its  ordinary  resources  and  the 
limited  amount  of  special  funds  now  avail- 
able to  it. 

To  measure  up  to  its  potential  for  assist- 
ing in  the  economic  growth  of  Asia,  the 
Bank  must  have  adequate  facilities  and 
resources  to  provide  concessional  as  well  as 
conventional  financing.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  now  join  with  other 
donors  in  providing  the  Special  Funds  that 
will  enable  the  Bank  to  meet  a  wider  range 
of  Asia's  development  needs. 


The  proposal  I  am  submitting  to  the 
Congress  would  authorize  the  United 
States  to  pledge  a  contribution  of  $100 
million  to  the  Bank's  Special  Funds  over  a 
three-year  period.  It  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $25  million  in  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year,  and  $35  million  and  $40 


million,  respectively,  in  the  next  two  fiscal 
years. 

This  proposal  is  designed  to  assure  that 
the  United  States  contribution  will  have 
maximum  impact  on  Asian  development 
problems,  that  the  Bank's  Special  Funds 
will  constitute  a  truly  multilateral  financ- 
ing facility,  and  that  the  United  States 
contribution  will  take  account  of  our  own 
balance  of  payments  position.  To  assure 
that  other  advanced  countries  provide 
their  fair  share  of  these  funds,  the  United 
States  contribution  would  not  exceed  that 
contributed  by  other  donors  as  a  group, 
nor  would  it  constitute  the  largest  single 
contribution  to  the  Bank's  Special  Funds. 
The  terms  governing  the  use  of  the  United 
States  contribution  are  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  bill  I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress. 


This  support  by  our  country  will  enable 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  to  more  ef- 
fectively perform  its  critical  role  in  pro- 
moting Asian  economic  progress.  The 
Bank  is  in  a  unique  position  to  do  this 
because : 

— It  is  first  and  foremost  a  hank,  apply- 
ing sound  economic  and  financial 
principles  to  the  job  of  development. 
— It  is  Asia's  own  creation,  largely  con- 
ceived,   established,    financed    and 
operated  by  Asians  to  meet  Asian 
problems. 
— It  embodies  equitable  arrangements 
for  sharing  the  burden  of  providing 
development  finance. 
— It  brings  to  bear  on  Asia's  challeng- 
ing development  problems  the   co- 
operative efforts  of  ^2  nations,  with 
balanced  representation  among  Asian 
and  non- Asian  members,  and  among 
developed  and  developing  countries. 
— ^Its  progress  to  date  gives  promise 
that  it  will  become  the  important 
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focal  point  for  Asian  development 
efforts  envisaged  by  its  founders. 


Other  developed  country  members  al- 
ready have  responded  to  the  Bank's  need 
for  Special  Funds  resources. 

Japan  has  earmarked  $100  million  of 
which  $40  million  has  already  been  paid. 
Canada  is  contributing  $25  million  in  five 
equal  annual  installments,  while  Den- 
mark and  The  Netherlands  have  also  con- 
tributed a  total  of  $3.1  million. 

The  Governors  of  the  Bank  have  sup- 
plemented these  contributions  by  setting 
aside  for  Special  Funds  purposes  $14.5 
million  of  the  Bank's  own  paid-in  convert- 
ible currency  capital  resources,  as  per- 
mitted by  the  Bank's  charter. 

A  United  States  contribution  at  this 
time  will  give  additional  needed  strength 
to  this  essential  supplement  to  the  Bank's 
Ordinary  Capital  resources,  and  will  en- 
courage other  developed  countries  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Special  Funds  facility. 


This  proposal  has  been  developed  after 
careful  study  of  the  pressing  development 
needs  of  Asia,  of  the  ability  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  to  use  Special  Funds 
resources  to  help  meet  those  needs,  and  of 
our  own  fiscal  and  balance  of  payments 
problems.  I  believe  that  it  represents  a 
sound  and  realistic  balancing  of  those  fac- 
tors, and  that  it  will  serve  the  national 


interests  of  the  United  States  in  a  number 
of  ways. 

— It  will  further  demonstrate  the  strong 
United  States  interest  in  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  Asia. 

— It  is  responsive  to  the  developmental 
needs  of  Asia  and  to  Asian  initiatives 
already  taken  to  meet  them. 

— It  will  strengthen  the  Bank  as  a  multi- 
lateral regional  institution  capable  of 
dealing  with  current  and  future  de- 
velopment problems  in  Asia. 

— It  will  encourage  other  advanced 
nations  to  provide  their  fair  share  of 
concessional  aid  to  Asia — a  region 
heretofore  predominantly  depend- 
ent on  United  States  aid. 

— It  takes  account  of  our  fiscal  and 
financial  problems  and  contains  the 
necessary  balance  of  payments 
safeguards. 

— It  constitutes  another  example  of 
effective  utilization  of  the  multi- 
lateral approach  to  economic 
development. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  this  proposal 
its  wholehearted  and  prompt  approval. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
February  25, 1970 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House 
released  the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on 
the  President's  message  by  Ronald  L.  Ziegler, 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President,  and  G.  Fred 
Bergsten,  senior  staff  member  of  the  National 
Security  Council. 


55     Remarks  at  the  National  Governors'  Conference  Winter 
Session.     February  25,  1970 


Governor  Love^  Mr.  Vice  President,  all 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  Gover- 
nors' Conference  and  your  guests: 


Governor  Love  told  me  when  I  arrived 
that  he  had  already  introduced  me.  So 
now  that  I  am  on,  let  me  come  directly  to 
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the  matters  that  I  would  like  to  discuss 
briefly  on  the  occasion  of  this  midwinter 
meeting  of  the  Governors'  Conference  in 
Washington,  D.G. 

You  will  recall  that  in  Colorado  Springs 
I  spoke  of  our  programs  in  the  field  of 
the  New  Federalism.  I  would  like  to  give 
you  my  political  evaluation — not  a  parti- 
san evaluation  but  my  political  evalua- 
tion— of  how  two  of  those  programs  which 
will  very  much  affect  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  how  those  programs  now  stand. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  family  assist- 
ance program,  when  I  spoke  to  you  at 
Colorado  Springs,  I,  very  candidly,  did 
not  have  high  hopes  that  we  could  get  sub- 
stantial action  on  that  program  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress.  That  situation  has 
changed. 

I  would  say  now  that  there  is  at  least 
a  50  percent  chance  that  the  family  as- 
sistance program — somewhat  in  the  direc- 
tion recommended  by  the  administration, 
although,  of  course,  the  Congress  will 
work  its  will  on  the  administration  meas- 
ure— but  that  family  assistance  program 
will  be  enacted  in  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

With  the  support  of  the  Governors,  the 
chance  that  that  program  will  be  enacted 
will  be  more  than  50  percent.  Now,  natu- 
rally I  would  like  to  urge  your  support 
after  each  of  you  has  considered  the  ef- 
fect of  that  program  in  his  State  and  also 
after  each  of  you  has  evaluated  it  again. 

I  know  the  arguments  for  it  and,  natu- 
rally, I  know  the  ones  against  it.  And 
without  going  into  it  in  any  detail,  the 
arguments  against — perhaps  the  two 
major  ones — are  these : 

First,  that  it  isn't  enough.  My  answer  to 
that  is  that  considering  budgetary  limita- 
tions, I  believe  it  is  the  right  amount  at 
this  time  and  it  is  a  beginning — a  begin- 


ning that  America  should  make  in  this 
very  great  breakthrough  in  this  field. 

The  second  objection  is  much  more 
fundamental  and  much  more  profound, 
and  one  that  all  of  you  must  consider.  The 
question  is,  will  it  work?  I  could  tell  you 
here  that  I  am  sure  that  it  will  work.  I 
do  not  say  that  because  it  has  never  been 
tried,  not  tried  on  a  national  basis,  al- 
though there  has  been  a  pilot  program  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  which  the  re- 
sults have  been  quite  encouraging. 

But  while  I  cannot  guarantee  that  the 
new  family  assistance  program  will  work, 
I  know  that  the  present  welfare  program 
won't  work.  It  is  a  disaster.  It  should  be 
abolished.  And  I  say  it  is  time  to  move  in 
a  new  direction. 

And  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  then, 
we  would  suggest  that  if  you  feel  that  we 
do  need  a  change,  if  you  feel  that  this 
program  offers  some  new  directions  that 
the  Nation  should  move  in,  certainly  your 
support  might  put  it  over  the  top.  It  is 
now  50  percent.  I  think  it  could  go  over 
the  top  with  more  support. 

The  other  program  that  I  will  refer  to 
briefly,  which  I  also  covered  in  my  re- 
marks at  Colorado  Springs,  is  in  the  field 
of  revenue  sharing. 

Then  and  now  I  would  have  to  say  that 
the  chances  for  the  Congress  enacting 
revenue  sharing  in  this  session  are  not 
good.  I  do  not  say  that  critically  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Congress.  I  say  it  only 
as  an  evaluation  of  how  the  votes  are  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  in  the 
committees  that  have  the  responsibility. 

Here,  again,  arguments  can  be  made  for 
and  against  these  programs.  In  the  case  of 
revenue  sharing,  one  of  the  basic  argu- 
ments that  is  made  again,  is,  that  it  is  not 
enough.  It  is  certainly  a  very  modest  start 
on  what  will,  in  my  view,  eventually  be  a 
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very  significant  program  of  sharing  reve- 
nues, Federal  revenues,  with  the  States. 
But  it  is  the  kind  of  a  start  that  we  can 
afford  now.  It  is  a  beginning  and  I  believe 
it  is  essential  that  we  do  begin. 

The  fact  that  the  Governors  of  the 
States  might  conclude  that  they  would  put 
their  full  weight  behind  revenue  sharing — 
behind  revenue  sharing  not  next  year,  but 
a  beginning  this  year  as  we  have  recom- 
mended in  our  budget,  and  we  have  budg- 
eted an  amount,  as  you  know — ^if  the  Gov- 
ernors would  do  that,  what  is  now  virtually 
a  moot  question  as  far  as  revenue  sharing 
is  concerned  could  become  a  very  live 
question  that  there  might  be  a  chance 
that  we  could  get  action. 

And  so,  for  that  reason,  I  would  urge 
you  to  consider  revenue  sharing.  If  you 
feel  as  strongly  about  it  as  I  feel,  and  as  I 
know  some  of  the  members  of  this  con- 
ference have  indicated  they  feel,  I  would 
hope  that  you  would  move  in  that  direc- 
tion with  the  hope  that  we  could  get  move- 
ment now  in  the  Congress  on  this,  as  well 
as  in  family  assistance. 

And  now  a  third  area,  an  area  that  I 
did  not  discuss  at  Colorado  Springs,  but 
one  which  many  of  you  have  brought  to 
my  attention  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
various  people  in  the  administration  who 
represent  the  agencies  and  who  are  here 
to  meet  with  you. 

I  want  to  say  parenthetically  in  that  re- 
spect that  we  have  our  first  team,  as  far  as 
legislation  is  concerned,  here.  Bryce  Har- 
low, who  has  moved  from  the  position  of 
congressional  liaison  to  that  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet  as  a  Coun- 
sellor to  the  President,  is  in  my  opinion 
perhaps  the  greatest  expert  on  legislative 
representation  and  also  in  terms  of  ex- 
pediting legislative  action  that  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know. 


I  would  not  loan  him  to  any  of  you,  in- 
cidentally, for  some  of  your  problems.  But 
certainly  I  can  tell  you  that  for  any  ad- 
vice in  this  field,  he  is  one  I  can  very 
highly  recommend. 

We  also  have  John  Ehrlichman  here, 
who  is  the  head  of  our  new  Domestic 
Planning  Staff;  and  the  top  team  from  the 
various  departments,  the  Under  Secre- 
taries, who  really  get  the  job  done.  We 
want  you  to  know  them  because  these  are 
the  men  that  you  can  call  upon  when  you 
have  problems  in  their  various  depart- 
ments in  which  you  need  action. 

But  having  referred  to  this  group,  let 
me  now  go  to  the  problem  of  the  environ- 
ment which,  as  you  may  recall,  I  covered 
in  a  major  statement  to  the  Congress  a 
few  weeks  ago;  a  program,  incidentally,  in 
which  several  of  the  States  represented 
around  this  table  are  considerably  ahead 
of  the  Federal  Government;  a  program  in 
which  presently  there  is  more  popular  sup- 
port than  there  is  for  any  other  domestic 
program  that  I  currently  see  on  the 
domestic  scene. 

When  we  look  at  the  problem  of  the  en- 
vironment and  where  we  go,  there  are 
these  thoughts  that  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  you:  first,  the  necessity  that  the  ap- 
proach be  national.  I  believe  in  State  re- 
sponsibilities. I  believe  in  States  rights  as 
well  as  responsibilities.  That  is  why  rev- 
enue sharing  to  me  is  a  concept  that  should 
be  adopted. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider 
the  problems  of  the  environment  it  is  very 
clear  that  clean  air  and  clean  water 
doesn't  stop  at  a  State  line.  And  it  is  also 
very  clear  that  if  one  State  adopts  very 
stringent  regulations,  it  has  the  effect  of 
penalizing  itself  as  against  another  State 
which  has  regulations  which  are  not  as 
stringent  insofar  as  attracting  the  private 
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enterprise  that  might  operate  in  one  State 
or  another  or  that  might  make  that  choice. 

That  is  why  we  have  suggested  national 
standards.  That  is  why  we  believe  there 
must  be  the  closest  consultation  with  the 
States  in  implementing  those  standards 
and  why  we  want  to  work  with  you  on  it. 

A  second  point  with  regard  to  our  en- 
vironmental program  is  one  that  I  think 
all  of  us  must  consider  as  we  move  into 
this  area:  And  that  is  that  here  is  one  area 
where  we  cannot  wait. 

I  had  this  brought  forcibly  to  my  atten- 
tion when  I  was  in  Chicago  meeting  with 
the  Governors  in  that  area  who  happened 
to  border  on  Lake  Michigan.  And  we  had 
the  example  of  what  had  happened  to 
Lake  Erie.  Once  a  lake,  a  body  of  water, 
goes  beyond  the  point  of  no  return,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  restore  that  lake — 
to  restore  it  in  terms  of  its  being  one  that 
is  attractive  and  habitable  as  far  as  man 
is  concerned,  let  alone  those  that  live  in 
the  lake. 

As  far  as  Lake  Michigan  is  concerned, 
it  has  not  reached  that  point.  But  unless 
we  act  now  it  could  go  over  that  edge 
and  become  like  Lake  Erie. 

These  examples  could  be  multiplied  all 
over  the  country.  That  is  why,  with  all  of 
the  various  priorities,  all  of  the  programs 
that  are  demanding  attention  for  a  limited 
Federal  budget  this  year,  we  put  as  our 
first  priority  the  environment.  Because  as 
important  as  all  the  other  areas  are,  here 
is  an  area  where,  if  we  do  not  act  now, 
it  will  be  too  late  possibly  ever  to  act  again. 

And  this  is  true  of  air  pollution;  it  is 
true  of  water  pollution ;  it  is  true  of  all  of 
the  other  areas  with  which  you  are  very 
familiar. 

And  now  to  a  third  point — and  here  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  consider  one  of  the 
dangers  that  will  arise  and  could  arise 


as  we  consider  these  environmental 
programs. 

I  have  met  recently,  as  I  am  sure  many 
of  you  have  over  these  past  few  months, 
with  representatives  of  environmental 
groups,  people  who  are  justifiably  and 
also  very  deeply  concerned  about  the  en- 
vironment, and  whose  reaction  is  therefore 
very  strong.  And  the  reactions,  as  in  the 
case  of  any  program,  sometimes  go  to 
extremes.  One  reaction  is  that  there  is 
an  irreconcilable  conflict  between  eco- 
nomic growth  and  happiness  or  economic 
growth  and  a  decent  life  in  this  country. 

And  the  argument  goes  that  what  we 
must  do  is  to  turn  the  situation  completely 
around,  that  the  ideal  that  we  should  try 
to  achieve  is  to  return  our  country  and 
return  man  basically  to  his  natural  state 
as  nearly  as  we  possibly  could,  and  that  if 
that  were  the  case  that  we  would  all  be 
much  better  off. 

I  know  that  is  a  popular  proposition. 
It  just  doesn't  happen  to  be  true.  And  also 
it  doesn't  happen  to  be  new,  because 
Rousseau  advocated  that  200  years  ago. 

As  we  all  know,  man  in  his  natural  state 
is  not  a  particularly  admirable  object.  As 
we  also  know,  when  we  consider  growth 
and  as  we  look  at  this  great  Nation  of  ours, 
growth  has  done  very  much  for  the 
United  States. 

It  is  very  interesting  for  me  to  note 
that  as  I  travel  around  the  world  the 
traffic  is  never  from  the  United  States  to 
other  nations ;  it  is  usually  from  other  na- 
tions to  the  United  States  with  all  of  our 
problems. 

As  we  reform  those  things  which  need 
to  be  reformed,  we  must  not  destroy  those 
particular  characteristics  of  our  society 
that  have  made  this  Nation  the  wonder 
of  the  world.  We  should  not  be  apologetic 
about  it;  we  shouldn't  be  defensive  about 
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it.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  turn  the 
scientific  genius  and  the  managerial  genius 
that  has  made  America  the  rich  country 
that  it  is,  the  enormously  wealthy  country 
it  is,  to  turn  that  genius  to  the  service  of 
man  to  solving  the  very  problems  that 
that  productivity  has  created  in  terms  of 
debasing  our  environment. 

That  is  the  approach.  It  is  the  respon- 
sible approach.  It  isn't  easy,  it  isn't  as  sim- 
plistic, it  therefore  isn't  quite  just  as  ap- 
pealing, but  it  is  the  right  way.  And  I  am 
sure  that  you  as  leaders  in  the  States  will 
take  that  approach. 

I  would  finally  close  with  one  other 
thought  in  terms  of  the  rhetoric  that  we 
should  use  in  discussing  this  problem  of 
the  environment.  Seventy  years  ago  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt  caught  the  imagina- 
tion of  this  country,  and,  incidentally, 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  when  he 
spoke  of  the  strenuous  life  and  also  spoke 
of  conservation,  conservation  was  the  right 
term  for  that  time. 

Conservation  today,  I  submit  to  you,  is 
an  inadequate  term  to  describe  what  we 
need  to  do.  What  we  need  to  do  now  is  not 
to  conserve  simply  what  we  have  in  the 
way  of  natural  beauty  and  natural  re- 
sources. We  need  a  lot  of  conservation, 
that  is  true.  But  what  we  need  is  some- 
thing considerably  more  than  that. 

We  need  restoration,  restoration  of  the 
beauty  of  waterways,  and  of  air,  and  of 
land,  which  has  been  destroyed  or  virtu- 
ally ruined  by  reason  of  this  economic 
progress  which,  on  the  one  hand,  has  its 
benefits,  but  on  the  other  hand  brings 
with  it  some  side  effects  that  all  of  us,  of 
course,  want  to  deal  with  effectively. 

So,  rather  than  conservation,  we  should 
speak  of  restoration,  restoration  of  the 
beauty  of  this  land.  And  we  should  com- 
bine that,  it  seems  to  me,  also,  with  an- 


other very  positive  word,  the  word  "re- 
form," because  if  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  these  massive  problems,  we  can't  deal 
with  them  with  some  of  our  present  instru- 
mentalities of  government. 

We  need  to  reform  the  instruments  of 
government  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal government  levels,  if  we  are  effectively 
to  deal  not  only  with  problems  of  the  en- 
vironment, but  also  in  terms  of  family  as- 
sistance and  the  others,  those  that  you 
have  been  discussing  and  that  I  have 
touched  upon  briefly  on  this  occasion 
today. 

The  final  word  that  I  would  suggest 
we  might  constantly  emphasize  is  that  of 
renewal.  And  here,  when  I  speak  of  re- 
newal, I  mean  renewal  of  the  spirit  of 
this  Nation,  and  particularly  renewal  of 
the  spirit  and  of  the  challenge  for  the 
young  people  of  this  Nation. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  certainly  the 
place  to  get  into  any  detail  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  the  alienation  of  the  youth, 
which  I  know  commands  much  of  your 
attention,  as  it  does  ours. 

But  I  would  only  suggest  that  here 
again,  the  automatic,  simplistic  answers 
are  usually  not  the  right  ones. 

A  few  months  ago  when  I  was  travel- 
ing in  Europe,  I  was  discussing  with  a  ma- 
jor European  leader  the  mutual  problems 
that  we  had,  the  problems  that  we  had 
with  our  youth  in  the  United  States  and 
the  problems  that  he  had  with  his  youth 
in  his  country  in  Europe. 

I  pointed  out  to  him  that  there  were 
many  in  this  country  who  thought  that 
once  the  war  in  Vietnam  was  over  that 
the  problems  of  our  youth  would  disap- 
pear. And  his  comment  on  that  was  very 
interesting. 

He  said,  "I  don't  agree  that  that  would 
happen."  He  said,  "The  problem  with 
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your  youth  is  war."  He  said,  "The  problem 
with  our  youth  is  peace." 

What  he  was,  of  course,  suggesting  was 
not  that  what  they  needed  was  war  and 
that  we,  therefore,  should  be  concerned  as 
we  moved  toward  peace.  But  what  he 
was  suggesting  was  that  the  problem  of 
youth  today  is  much  more  profound  sim- 
ply than  to  find  a  society  in  which  we 
have  an  absence  of  war,  because  there 
needs  to  be  a  positive  thrust,  a  renewal 
of  the  spirit. 

We  can  talk  now  and  we  can  suggest 
that  if  we  could  only  clean  up  our  air,  and 
clean  up  the  water,  and  have  more  parks, 
and  have  peace  in  the  world,  and  have  a 
guaranteed  income  for  every  individual, 
and  everything  there  on  the  silver  platter, 
that  then  everybody  in  this  country,  and 
particularly  the  youth  in  this  country, 
would  be  happy.  They  wouldn't  be  at  all, 
because  unless  we  can  give  to  our  youth 
and  to  all  Americans,  for  that  matter,  a 
sense  of  challenge,  a  sense  of  excitement, 
and  a  sense  of  participation  in  building 
the  "New  America,"  in  this  program  of 
restoration  and  renewal  and  reform,  un- 
less we  can  do  that  we  are  not  going  to 
give  them  the  satisfaction,  the  satisfaction 
that  you  have,  you,  the  leaders  of  your 
States  in  the  positions  that  you  are  so 
responsibly  filling. 

That  is  why  I  would  urge  strongly  that 
you  go  forward  as  we  are  trying  to  go  for- 
ward at  the  Federal  level  with  programs  of 
volunteer  action,  volunteer  action  in 
which  we  will  cooperate  with  you,  volun- 
teer action  where  our  young  people  have 
the  opportunity  particularly  in  this  field 
of  the  environment  to  participate,  and  to 
contribute  in  solving  the  problem. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  solution  of  the 
problem  will  mean,  as  I  have  already  indi- 
cated, that  from  then  on  youth  will  be 


forever  happy.  But  I  am  suggesting  that 
what  we  must  remember :  That  it  is  basi- 
cally the  search,  it  is  the  challenge,  it  is 
the  participation  that  gives  meaning  to 
life,  rather  than  simply  the  end  result. 

I  have  appreciated  the  opportunity  to 
address  this  conference  and  to  share  with 
you  some  of  my  concerns  on  the  practical 
programs  that  we  have.  I  simply  want  to 
add  one  final  note,  which  will  be  touched 
upon  in  greater  detail  by  the  experts  when 
they  come  before  you,  if  you  want  to  ask 
questions  on  this  particular  point. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  have  been 
frustrated  by  the  fact  that  Presidents  come 
before  Governors  and  set  forth  great  pro- 
grams, and  then  States  rely  on  those  prom- 
ises by  Presidents  and  go  forward  in  their 
own  programs  and  then  Congress  has 
failed  to  appropriate  the  money  which  is 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
maintain  and  to  contribute  its  share  to  the 
solution  of  those  problems. 

Several  of  you  have  brought  this  to  my 
attention  when  I  announced  our  program 
in  the  field  of  water  pollution.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  we  have  taken  your  views 
into  consideration  and  we  have  an  answer. 

We  believe  that  any  State  that  went  for- 
ward after  the  Glean  Water  Act  of  1966 
relying  on  what  the  Federal  Government 
had  indicated,  went  forward  on  its  own 
program,  should  not  be  penalized  because 
it  took  that  initiative.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  should  be  rewarded. 

That  is  why  20  percent  of  all  the  funds 
that  we  have  asked  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate in  the  field  of  water  pollution  will 
go  through  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  first  priority  on  that 
20  percent  will  be  to  take  care  of  approxi- 
mately $320  million  in  the  case  of  those 
States  which  between  1966  to  the  present 
time  did  go  forward  in  their  own  pro- 
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grams  and  who  have  not  been  compen- 
sated for  the  Federal  share  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  simply  want  to  say,  as  I  conclude,  that 
it  is  very  easy  to  stand  before  any  group, 
as  all  of  you  know,  in  a  political  context 
and  to  make  promises  that  sound  very 
good.  I  simply  want  to  say  to  you  that  we 
have  presented  our  program  in  terms  of 
what  we  think  can  be  accomplished. 

We  are  not  going  to  make  promises  in 
this  field  that  we  are  unable  to  fund.  And 
we  think  the  place  to  begin  is  with  this 
environmental  program. 

It  is  a  program  that  we  believe  is  ade- 


quate to  handle  the  problem.  If  it  is  not 
adequate,  we  will  go  back  for  more  funds. 
But  in  no  event  will  any  State  represented 
around  this  table  be  penalized  when  it 
relies  on  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  indicates  will  be  a  Federal 
commitment. 

We  have  made  a  commitment.  If  the 
States  go  along,  we  will  see  to  it  that  you 
are  reimbursed.  That  will  be  our  program. 

Thank  you. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  2 : 2 1  p.m.  at  the 
Washington  Hihon  Hotel.  Governor  John  A. 
Love  of  Colorado  was  chairman  of  the 
conference. 


56     Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Pompidou  of  France 
at  a  Dinner  at  the  French  Embassy.     February  25,  1970 


Mr.  President,  Madame  Pompidou,  our 
distinguished  guests  this  evening: 

When  I  was  in  Paris  almost  a  year  ago^ 
I  recall  that  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  the 
dinners  I  attended  my  instructions  indi- 
cated that  I,  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  to  speak  for  5  minutes  and 
then  "his  remarks  would  be  translated  into 
English." 

Since  that  time,  I  have  tried  to  learn 
English  a  little  better. 

And  tonight  I  will  speak  in  English,  but 
I  can  assure  you  that  Colonel,  or  General 
Walters — [laughter] — he  was  a  Colonel 
when  I  first  knew  him  in  Caracas — Gen- 
eral Walters'  French  will  be  much  better 
than  my  English.^ 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  occasion 
that  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity, the  honor,  of  visiting  an  em- 

*Maj.  Gen.  Vernon  A.  Walters,  American 
military  attache  at  the  American  Embassy  in 
Paris,  who  was  serving  as  the  President's  in- 
terpreter. 


bassy  since  the  inauguration  a  year  ago. 

And  it  is  for  us  a  very  moving  occasion, 
because  it  brings  back  memories  of  those 
many  times  that  we  were  in  this  house  be- 
fore, of  the  people  that  were  here,  of  the 
hospitality  that  we  felt. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  how  one  feels  in 
this  bit  of  French  soil  in  America.  Let  me 
describe  it  this  way:  There  are  those  in 
this  country  who  hire  a  French  chef  and 
serve  French  wines  and  French  food,  and 
who  dress  with  French  fashions,  and 
decorate  their  rooms  with  French  style, 
but  only  in  this  Embassy,  or  in  France  it- 
self, can  there  be  that  spirit,  that  extra 
feeling  that  one  gets  when  he  truly  feels 
the  hospitality  of  a  French  welcome. 

And  that  is  why  we  are  very  happy  to  be 
here  tonight  in  your  presence  and  in  the 
presence  of  this  company,  because  again 
we  feel  the  spirit  that  we  have  always  felt 
in  this  Embassy,  and  also  in  those  places 
in  France  that  we  have  visited. 

And  if  I  could  be  permitted  one  refer- 
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ence  that  may  not  be  exactly  relevant  to 
the  meetings  of  heads  of  state,  but  which 
I  think  is  very  important  to  an  occasion 
like  this,  let  me  pay  tribute  tonight  to  the 
diplomats  who  are  present. 

I  think  of  the  past,  men  like  Bonnet  and 
Alphand  who  have  been  in  this  house;  I 
think  of  those  in  this  room.  Ambassador 
Lucet,  of  our  own  Secretary  Rogers,  For- 
eign Minister  Schumann,  I  think  of  our 
other  Ambassadors,  Ambassador  Bohlen, 
Ambassador  John  Sherman  Cooper,  I 
think  of  those  who  represent  other  coun- 
tries, the  dean  of  the  diplomatic  corps, 
these  men  who  work  day-in  and  day-out 
for  the  cause  of  peace,  and  I  should  men- 
tion Ambassador  Johnson,  who  served  in 
Tokyo.^ 

And  on  such  an  occasion  like  this,  we 
think  of  the  work  that  they  do,  the  con- 
tributions they  make  that  do  not  often 
reach  the  headlines,  but  that  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  success  of  the  kind  of 
talks  that  you  and  I  will  have  at  the  high- 
est level.  And  we,  therefore,  pay  tribute  to 
them  tonight. 

I  also  would  like  to  mention  briefly  a 
bit  of  American  history  that  many  per- 
haps have  forgotten.  In  181 4,  when  the 
White  House  was  burned  partially  and 
was  under  repair,  the  French  Minister, 
who  had  a  very  fine  residence  in  Washing- 


^  Henri  Bonnet  and  Herve  Alphand,  French 
Ambassadors  to  the  United  States,  1 944-1 954 
and  1956— 1965,  respectively;  Charles  Lucet, 
current  French  Ambassador;  Maurice  Schu- 
mann, French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
Charles  Bohlen,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  France, 
1 962-1 968;  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  of 
Kentucky,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  India  and 
Nepal,  1 955-1 956;  Guillermo  Sevilla-Sacasa, 
Ambassador  from  Nicaragua  since  1943  and 
dean  of  the  Washington  diplomatic  corps ;  and 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs 
U.  Alexis  Johnson,  Ambassador  to  Japan,  1 966- 
1969. 


ton  at  that  time,  invited  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  President  Madison  and 
Dolley  Madison,  his  wife,  the  First  Lady, 
to  stay  in  his  house. 

And  for  one  year  the  French  Minister's 
residence  in  Washington  was  the  residence 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
And,  therefore,  as  we  come  here  tonight, 
we  feel,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  said  many 
years  ago,  that  for  every  American,  he 
has  two  homes,  France  and  his  own. 

And  I  would  say  that  we  do  not  expect 
that  the  White  House  will  be  burned  dur- 
ing our  term  of  office.  But  if  it  is  burned, 
there  is  no  house  that  we  would  rather 
come  and  stay  in.  [Applause] 

Mr.  President,  our  talks  will  continue 
tomorrow.  They  are  on  that  direct  per- 
sonal basis  which  you  appreciate  and  like, 
and  that  I  appreciate  and  like,  and  for 
that  reason  they  will  produce  the  results  in 
terms  of  real  progress  on  fundamental  is- 
sues that  we  want. 

But  tonight,  I  know  that  I  speak  for  all 
of  us  here  from  the  United  States  when  I 
say  that  we  are  grateful  for  the  years  that 
we  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  your 
country  and  of  your  people  for  this  Na- 
tion, and  we  are  very  proud  that  we  can 
be  here  tonight  in  this  house,  in  this  house, 
the  Embassy  of  France. 

And  having  mentioned  the  Ambassa- 
dors who  are  in  this  room,  who  have 
served  in  various  posts,  I  also  would  men- 
tion our  own  Ambassador  to  France  [Rob- 
ert Sargent  Shriver,  Jr.],  his  fine  service  to 
our  Nation,  and  how  very  happy  we  are  to 
have  him  here  to  be  honored  with  us  on 
this  occasion. 

And  now,  if  you  will  permit  me,  if  I 
could  try  the  French  that  I  learned  35 
years  ago: 

Vive  la  France,  Vive  le  President 
Pompidou! 
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note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
10:15  p.m.  in  response  to  a  toast  proposed  by 
President  Pompidou. 

See  also  Items  52,  53,  59,  60,  and  65. 

President  Pompidou's  remarks,  as  translated 
from  the  French,  follow: 

Mr.  President,  Madame: 

Your  presence  here  tonight  in  this  house  of 
France  is  for  us  a  great  joy,  indeed,  and  for 
my  country  a  great  honor. 

We  see  in  that  the  sign  of  the  friendship 
uniting  the  United  States  and  France,  as  well 
as  my  trip  in  your  great  country  is  supposed  to 
be  the  sign  of  the  same  thing  and  very  deeply. 

You  know  very  well  that  between  us  per- 
haps the  sentimental  side  is  more  important 
than  the  political  one,  which  sometimes  may 
be  fraught  with  difficulties,  but  during  the 
talks  we  already  have  had  with  you,  and  I  am 
sure  during  the  talks  which  we  are  still  going 
to  have,  I  was  in  a  position  to  note,  and  will 
observe,  that  you  and  I,  we  understand  each 
other  very  well  and  that  we  agree  on  what  is 
fundamental  and  essential. 

And  even  when  sometimes  we  do  not  speak 
exactly  on  the  same  line  or  according  to  the 


same  waves,  we  do  understand  what  we  mean 
and  what  we  mean  to  do. 

Of  course,  I  have  noted  that  it  was  enough 
for  us  to  speak  together  in  order  to  understand 
each  other. 

Today,  you  are  here  among  us  and  for  me 
this  is  a  great  opportunity  to  tell  you  how 
deeply,  during  these  2  days  which  I  have  spent 
in  your  great  country,  I  have  been  moved  by 
the  welcome  which  I  have  received  from  every- 
body, from  all  the  American  authorities,  from 
Congressmen,  and  from  all  the  people  I  have 
met. 

And  I  would  like  to  seize  this  opportunity  to 
thank  all  those  who  are  here  tonight  with  us. 

And  it  is  as  a  friend  that  I  am  here.  It  is  as 
a  friend  that  I  have  these  talks  with  you,  quite 
outspoken  and  free  and  frank,  on  all  the  world's 
issues.  It  is  as  a  friend  that  I  am  going  to  con- 
tinue this  trip  throughout  your  country  and  it 
is  as  a  friend  that  I  ask  you  all  now  to  raise 
your  glass  to  drink  to  the  health  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  health 
of  Mrs.  Nixon,  in  honor  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  friendship  between  the  United 
States  and  France. 


57     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report 
on  the  Communications  Satellite  Program. 
February  26,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  July  20,  1969,  from  the  Oval  Office 
in  the  White  House,  I  spoke  by  telephone 
with  Neil  Armstrong  and  Edwin  Aldrin  on 
the  surface  of  the  Moon.  This  historic 
event  was  simultaneously  televised  to  the 
world  through  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation satellites.  Under  Section  404(a)  of 
the  Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962, 
I  am  sending  to  the  Congress  this  seventh 
report  on  the  program  that  helped  bring 
this  historic  event  to  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world. 

Communications  between  Earth  and 
the  Moon,  while  certainly  the  most  dra- 


matic use,  is  only  one  of  many  ways  in 
which  satellite  communications  can  now 
be  employed.  The  Intelsat  Consortium  of 
more  than  70  nations  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  the  benefits  of  com- 
munications satellite  technology  to  the 
people  of  many  nations.  This  report  re- 
flects the  steady  progress  being  made 
toward  an  improved  global  communica- 
tions network.  Already  we  see  major 
improvements  in  international  telecom- 
munications capabilities — improvements 
that  will  ultimately  benefit  all  of  the 
world's  people. 

The    Communications    Satellite    Act 
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speaks  of  the  contribution  to  be  made  to 
"world  peace  and  understanding"  by  a 
commercial  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem. Just  as  this  technology  has  enabled 
men  to  speak  to  each  other  across  the 
boundary  of  outer  space,  so,  I  am  con- 
vinced, satellite  communications  will  in 
future  years  help  men  to  understand  one 
another  better  across  boundaries  of  a  polit- 
ical, linguistic  and  social  nature.  World 


peace  and  understanding  are  goals  worthy 
of  this  new  and  exciting  means  of 
communication. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
February  26,  1970 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "Annual  Report 
on  Activities  and  Accomplishments  Under  the 
Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962;  Janu- 
ary I — December  31,  1969"  (17  pp.,  with  ap- 
pendixes ) . 


58     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  of 
the  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.     February  265  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  gratification  that  I 
transmit  to  the  Congress  the  Ninth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have  shown 
that  through  negotiation  we  can  move 
toward  the  control  of  armaments  in  a 
manner  that  will  bring  a  greater  measure 
of  security  than  we  can  obtain  from  arms 
alone. 

There  is  reason  to  be  hopeful  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  an  understanding  can  be 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union  which  will 
permit  both  nations  to  reduce  the  burden 
and  danger  of  competitive  development  of 
strategic  arms. 

The  process  has  begun.  The  prelimi- 
nary, exploratory  phase  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitations  Talks  was  held  in  Hel- 
sinki in  November  and  December.  Ambas- 
sador Gerard  Smith,  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
whom  I  named  to  head  our  delegation  to 
the  Talks,  reported  to  me  that  the  ex- 
change of  views  was  serious  and  augured 


well  for  the  next  phase  to  begin  in  Vienna 
in  April. 

We  have  undertaken  these  negotiations 
because  it  is  in  our  interest  to  do  so.  We 
believe  the  Soviet  Union  recognizes  a 
similar  interest.  In  addition,  continuing 
technological  advances  in  weapons  systems 
give  warning  that  delay  will  only  com- 
plicate the  arduous  task  of  achieving 
agreements. 

The  other  nations  of  the  world  are  look- 
ing to  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  limit  and  reduce  our  strategic 
arsenals.  I  believe  that  a  verifiable  agree- 
ment which  will  limit  arms  on  both  sides 
will  in  fact  enhance  mutual  security. 

The  report  which  I  now  send  to  you 
describes  the  contribution  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  to  the 
preparation  for,  and  the  conduct  of  nego- 
tiations on  strategic  arms  limitation.  The 
report  also  describes  efforts  in  pursuit  of 
other  arms  control  measures  directed  to 
controlling  chemical  warfare  and  bac- 
teriological research,  to  bringing  the  non- 
proliferation   treaty   into   effect   and   to 
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banning  nuclear  weapons  and  other  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  from  the  seabed. 
In  transmitting  this  report,  I  reaffirm 
my  Administration's  concern  with  the  sub- 
stance rather  than  the  rhetoric  of  arms 
control.  Wherever  possible,  consistent  with 
our  national  security,  I  want  our  talents, 
our  energies  and  our  wealth  to  be  dedi- 


cated, not  to  destruction,  but  to  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  our  people. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
February  26, 1970 

note:   The  90-page  report  covers  the  period 
January  i  through  December  31,  1969. 


59     Remarks  on  the  Departure  From  the  White  House 

of  President  Pompidou  of  France.     February  26,  1970 


Mr.  President^  Mr.  Foreign  Minister^  Mr. 
Secretary: 

As  we  conclude  our  talks,  I  think  back 
to  the  time  13  months  ago  that  I  assumed 
this  office.  I  recall  then  that  one  of  the 
major  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy  was 
to  restore  a  better  relationship  with  our 
oldest  ally  in  the  world,  the  Republic  of 
France. 

That  process  began  on  the  trip  to 
France  that  I  took  soon  after  coming  into 
office,  in  February,  and  it  has  continued 
in  the  discussions  I  have  had  with  Presi- 
dent Pompidou  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
discussions  that  Secretary  Rogers  and 
others  in  the  State,  Defense,  and  Treas- 
ury Departments  have  had  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  President's  party. 

I  can  say  now  that  I  believe  we  have 
made  very  great  progress  over  this  past 
year  in  restoring  the  kind  of  relationship 
that  should  exist  between  two  nations 
whose  alliance  over  a  period  of  190  years 
has  consistently  served  the  cause  of  peace 
and  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  world. 

We  have  not  agreed  on  everything,  but 
we  have  found  that  our  areas  of  agree- 
ment are  greater  than  they  were  when  our 
talks  began,  and  we  have  established 
channels  of  communication  for  further 
discussions  that  we  believe  will  be  very 


productive  and  constructive,  not  only  in 
our  bilateral  relationship  but  also  in  the 
ability  of  our  two  nations  to  work  together 
for  peace  and  stability  in  all  areas  of  the 
world. 

And  Mr.  President,  as  you  leave  here 
and  go  first  to  Florida  and  then  to  Califor- 
nia, then  to  Chicago  and  back  to  New 
York,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  will  welcome  you  as 
the  President  of  the  nation  that  has  been 
our  oldest  ally  and  our  oldest  friend.  And 
we  know  that  as  you  travel  through  our 
country  that  you  will  sense  that  welcome 
and  when  you  return  to  France,  we  want 
you  to  extend  to -the  people  of  your  coun- 
try the  warmest  good  wishes  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:40  p.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  In  his 
opening  words  he  referred  to  Maurice  Schu- 
mann, French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
William  P.  Rogers,  Secretary  of  State. 

See  also  Items  52,  53,  56,  60,  and  65. 

President  Pompidou  responded  in  French.  A 
translation  of  his  remarks  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  really  don't  see  what  I  could  add  to  what 
you  have  just  so  aptly  put  and  said. 

Indeed,  France  and  the  United  States  are 
countries  who  are  linked  both  by  bonds  of 
friendship  and  of  alliance,  and  you  have  marked 
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this  decidedly  when  you  acceded  to  the  su- 
preme post  of  President  of  the  United  States 
by  coming  to  Europe  and  laying  the  foundation 
with  General  de  Gaulle  of  this  rapprochement 
between  our  two  countries,  let's  say,  in  order 
to  dispel  the  few  clouds  that  might  have  ac- 
cumulated in  recent  years  and  in  order  to  en- 
able our  two  countries  to  work  in  the  wide 
cooperation  in  the  service  of  peace  and  world 
equilibrium  while  retaining  their  own  person- 
alities and  their  independence. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  been  deeply  moved, 
and  all  my  suite,  too,  and  also  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  France,  by  the  direct,  the  spontane- 
ous, and  very  warm  welcome  we  have  received 
from  everybody. 


And  I  have  been  deeply  honored  by  the  wel- 
come I  received  from  the  Congress  yesterday. 

Your  welcome,  Mr.  President,  and  that  of 
Mrs.  Nixon,  and  all  members  of  the  U.S.  ad- 
ministration whom  we  have  met,  went  to  our 
heart,  and  all  the  talks  we  have  had  either 
with  you,  Mr.  President,  or  with  members  of 
your  administration,  have  been  extremely  cor- 
dial, frank,  and  fruitful. 

And  when  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public comes  to  Washington,  obviously  it  is  a 
friend  who  comes  to  the  United  States,  and 
on  the  point  of  leaving  Washington  now,  to 
go  on  with  my  trip  through  your  great  country, 
I  also  leave  as  a  friend  of  President  Nixon. 


60     Remarks  at  an  Informal  Meeting  With  French 

Correspondents  Who  Accompanied  President  Pompidou 
of  France  on  His  Visit  to  the  United  States. 
February  265   1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  asked  you  to  drop  into  the  Oiffice  here 
because  it  seemed  to  me  you  have  come 
a  long  way,  and  at  least  you  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  where  we  have  been 
having  our  talks  and  also  to  have  the 
chance  to  at  least  sense  the  atmosphere  of 
those  talks. 

When  I  first  suggested  this  to  Ron 
Ziegler,  I  said,  "Why  don't  you  get  in  the 
dozen  or  so  who  are  along  and  we  will 
have  a  little  talk?" 

So,  he  said,  "There  are  i8o."  That  is 
why,  rather  than  having  a  talk — and  I 
think  we  have  a  time  problem,  I  under- 
stand you  are  going  on  as  the  President 
goes  on  and  mostly  we  have  a  numbers 
problem — so  I  would  limit  this  to  a  monor 
logue  rather  than  a  discussion  on  an  in- 
formal basis,  which  I  think  all  of  us  would 
have  enjoyed  more. 

I  want  to  say,  first — and  I  am  going  to 
be  quite  candid — that  I  am  always  fas- 


cinated when  I  meet  the  head  of  state  or 
head  of  government  who  comes  into  this 
office  because  I  read  about  him  before  he 
comes;  I  get  the  evaluation  of  our  State 
Department  people,  also,  the  evaluations 
of  the  press.  Sometimes  they  vary,  just  as 
they  do  in  this  country. 

But  in  any  event,  I  get  a  picture  in  my 
mind  of  the  man  and  then  when  I  meet 
the  man  I  sometimes  have  a  picture  either 
underlined,  and  it  proves  to  be  quite  ac- 
curate, usually,  or  I  find  my  attitudes 
changing. 

I  thought  you  would  be  interested  to 
know — and  I  do  not  say  this  in  criticism 
of  our  State  Department  evaluation  or 
the  press  version  that  has  been  written — 
that  President  Pompidou  created  a  rather 
different  impression  in  our  private  meet- 
ings than  I  expected  he  would  create. 

I  had  never  met  him  before.  We  both 
rather  wondered  why  that  was  the  case. 
But  it  seemed  that  when  I  was  in  office 
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he  was  not  the  Prime  Minister  and  when 
I  went  out  of  office  he  was.  I  did  not  see 
him  on  the  several  occasions  that  I  was  in 
Paris  between  1961  and  1969.  So,  I  only 
knew  him  in  terms  of  what  I  had  read 
and  what  I  had  heard  on  television- 

So  I  thought  of  a  man  who  was  highly 
intelligent — and  I  found  him  to  be  that — 
very  suave,  and  I  found  him  to  be  that, 
very  measured  and  deliberate,  not  one  to, 
as  we  say  in  this  country,  to  "pop  off"  and 
to  say  something  indiscreet. 

All  of  these  pictures  I  had  already  in  my 
mind  as  a  result  of  having  read  and  heard 
what  had  been  said  about  him. 

But  in  addition  to  that,  I  found  a  man 
who  was  very  strong.  I  thought  of  Pres- 
ident Pompidou  more  as  a  man  of  the 
city — and  this  is  not  said  critically  because 
I,  like  most  Americans,  always  like  to  go 
to  Paris — as  a  Parisian  with  the  sophis- 
ticated, sometimes  rather  brittle  person- 
ality that  you  think  of  as  a  man  of  the  city. 

What  I  sensed  in  my  talks  with  him 
was:  Here  is  a  man  who  not  only  was 
born  in  what  we  call  the  "heartland,"  in 
the  country,  but  a  man  who  retains  that 
strength,  a  very  great  strength,  a  strength 
of  purpose,  a  determination,  that  is  very 
impressive. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say,  and  not  with 
any  idea  of  "buttering  him  up"  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  but  what  I  am  trying  to 
say  is  that  I  believe  that  he  is  a  man  who 
has  a  very  difficult  task,  as  he  himself 
recognizes,  to  follow  a  man  like  President 
de  Gaulle,  one  of  the  great,  majestic 
figures  of  the  century.  But  he  can  do  it. 
He  will  not  be  like  de  Gaulle,  just  as  no 
one  man  is  like  another.  But  in  addition 
to  the  high  intelligence,  the  competence 
which  all  of  you  have  written  about,  I 
sensed  in  him  a  very  great  strength  of 


character,  and  it  is  strength  of  character 
that  great  nations,  and  small  nations  for 
that  matter,  need  in  their  leadership  posi- 
tions at  this  point. 

So  much  for  my  evaluations  of  him.  In 
regard  to  the  talks,  as  all  of  you  know — 
you  are  sophisticated  reporters — after 
every  one  of  these  talks  you  find  we  have 
covered  a  whole  landscape — the  Middle 
East,  the  international  monetary  affairs, 
East-West  relations,  Europe.  And  we 
talked  about  more  precise  things,  like 
Comsat,  and  so  forth.  The  subjects  are 
the  ones  that  you  would  expect. 

As  all  of  you  know,  and  we  were  quite 
candid  to  say,  there  was  not  quite  com- 
plete agreement  on  all  these  issues  with 
him,  or  for  that  matter,  with  any  other 
leader.  But  what  was  helpful  in  these 
talks,  despite  the  translations,  we  covered 
an  enormous  amount  of  ground,  because 
the  President  and  I,  while  we  are  from 
different  backgrounds  and  from  different 
countries,  and  he  is  a  finance  man  and 
an  economic  man  and  I  am  from  the  law, 
are  very  much  alike  in  one  respect.  We  are 
quite  direct.  We  came  right  to  the  point, 
and  there  were  very  few  wasted  words. 

I  would  say  that  in  the  4  hours  of  talks 
we  had  in  this  room,  and,  of  course,  the 
private  talks  we  also  had  at  dinners,  while 
of  course  there  is  some  chit-chat,  partic- 
ularly at  the  dinners,  that  when  it  came 
down  to  the  issues,  that  we  covered  the 
ground  very  speedily  and  directly.  He  had 
done  his  homework  and  I  had  done  mine, 
and  this  meant  that  when  we  finished,  we 
had  covered  all  of  the  subjects  that  either 
of  us  wanted  to  raise,  which  was  very 
helpful. 

Now  having  said  all  of  that,  I  think  this 
bodes  well  for  the  future.  The  meeting 
with  President  de  Gaulle  was  a  beginning 
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in  restoring  the  proper  relationship  be- 
tween two  nations  that  have  been  allies  for 
so  many  years. 

This  meeting  was  essential — essential  in 
terms  that  each  got  to  know  the  other  and 
to  know  how  we  can  communicate.  I  am 
very  optimistic  that  the  relations  between 
France  and  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  be  on  a  very  sound  basis  in  which 
each  respects  the  independence  of  the 
other^  and  in  which,  more  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past,  we  will  find  we  are  on 
parallel  and  sometimes  the  same  course. 

This  is  our  goal — it  is  his  and  it  is  mine. 
I  think  we  can  achieve  it. 

One  personal  note.  The  President  very 
kindly  asked  me  at  the  conclusion  of  our 
talks  to  pay  a  return  visit  to  France.  I 
have  no  plans  to  do  so  in  the  immediate 
future,  but  I  always  want  some  excuse  to 
go  to  Paris,  and  that  would  be  a  very  good 
one,  of  course. 

But  I  do  plan,  I  told  him,  sometime,  as 
soon  as  our  schedules  would  permit,  to 
make  another  trip  to  Europe,  and,  of 
course,  have  the  opportunity  to  visit 
France  again,  and  I  hope  he  will  return 
here,  because  I  think  this  kind  of  talk 
should  not  be  simply  one  of  those  protocol 
things  that  is  done  for  purposes  of  appear- 
ances. It  should  occur  quite  regularly  so 
that  at  the  very  highest  levels  we  can  have 
communication  and  then  give  the — I  was 
going  to  say  guidelines,  but  that  is  not  a 
very  good  word  in  this  Presidency — give 
the  directions  to  those  in  the  Cabinet 
levels  for  implementing  our  future  policies. 

Finally,  on  a  personal  note,  I  always  try, 
when  somebody  comes  so  far  on  a  journey 
like  this,  to  give  him  something  to  remem- 
ber us  by. 

This  is,  incidentally,  a  very  inexpensive 
gift,  but  whenever  we  sign  a  bill  here,  we 


have  the  custom  of  giving  a  pen  to  the 
Congressmen  and  Senators  who  were  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bills. 

So,  we  thought  that  since  all  of  you  had 
come  so  far  on  this  journey  that  you  might 
like  to  have  a  souvenir.  It  is  a  very  good 
pen,  and  it  has  the  signature  on  it.  It  is  a 
real  signature.  I  didn't  write  it,  but  I 
don't  write  most  of  my  signatures. 

I  use  this  pen,  incidentally,  for  every- 
thing except  vetoes. 

So,  we  will  hand  you  one  as  you  leave. 
I  can  assure  you  that  as  you  receive  the 
pen,  don't  feel  that  you  are  compromised, 
because  I  always  expect  the  press  to  write 
anything  about  me  that  they  like. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  all  of  you,  not 
only  those  of  you  from  France,  but  those 
from  the  other  countries  here.  I  think  you 
will  find  the  balance  of  your  trip  in  this 
country  interesting. 

As  I  told  the  President,  he  will  see  prob- 
ably a  demonstrator  or  so,  but  we  live  in 
an  age  of  demonstrations  and  the  most 
important  fact  to  bear  in  mind,  as  I  said 
out  there  is,  as  I  firmly  believe,  that  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  want  good 
relations  with  France.  They  have  great 
respect  for  this  nation,  and  he  will  be 
welcomed  warmly  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  that  is  keeping  it  all  in 
perspective. 

A  word  about  this  room  that  might  be 
of  interest  to  you.  This  room  was  built 
during  the  term  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
He  conceived  this  west  wing,  which  is 
called  the  West  Wing.  Each  President,  of 
course,  redecorates  it  according  to  his 
taste. 

When  President  Eisenhower  was  here — 
as  you  know,  that  is  the  seal  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  ceiling  and  the  seal  of  the 
President  is  also  inscribed  in  the  rug — he 
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had  the  walls  painted  a  pale  green  shade, 
and  after  that,  during  the  period  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  it 
has  been  the  tradition  to  have  the  whole 
room  in  white — a  white  rug  and  carpet 
and  curtains  and  the  rest. 

So  I  thought  we  would  continue  the 
tradition,  although  as  Mr.  Bailey^  and 
some  of  the  other  oldtimers  around  here 
know,  a  white  rug  gets  pretty  bad  looking 
after  people  tramp  through  it  for  awhile, 
so  we  were  going  to  change  the  rug  and 
get  a  new  one. 

Just  to  show  you  the  influence  of  tele- 
vision, my  television  advisers  say  when  you 
have  a  white  rug  and  white  curtains,  you 
don't  get  a  good  picture.  So  we  bowed  to 
television  and  that  is  why  you  see  this 
colorful  rug  and  curtains  and  so  forth. 

But  the  items  in  here  are  quite  interest- 
ing. These  are  the  flags  of  the  services. 
Incidentally,  that  is  all  the  President  takes 
with  him,  unless  he  steals  something,  but 
that  he  doesn't  do.  The  flags  go  with  him. 

For  those  of  you  from  abroad,  these  are 
American  birds.   You,  of   course,  know 


^  Charles  W.  Bailey  2d,  Minneapolis  Tribune. 


about  the  birds  in  Britain  which  my  wife 
collects,  to  the  extent  that  I  can  afford 
them.  These  are  Boehm  birds  and  Boehm 
is  the  American  counterpart  of  the  famous 
English  birds.  They  were  given  to  the 
White  House.  Over  there  on  that  back  cor- 
ner is  the  last  bird  he  made.  It  is  a  baby 
eaglet.  The  clock  is  French,  incidentally. 
It  is  an  antique. 

But  the  thing  in  this  room  that  I  am 
perhaps  most  proud  of  is  this.  My  daugh- 
ter Julie  [Mrs.  David  Eisenhower]  made 
this  for  me.  And  to  show  you  that  there  is 
one  optimist  in  the  family,  she  made  it  be- 
fore the  election.  That  is  not  the  seal  of 
the  President;  it  is  the  seal  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  is  an  indication  of  perhaps 
another  Eisenhower's  political  prowess. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  i  p.m.  in  his 
office  at  the  White  House. 

The  American  birds  which  the  President 
pointed  out  to  reporters  were  porcelain  sculp- 
tures by  the  late  Edward  Marshall  Boehm,  pre- 
sented to  the  White  House  in  1969  by  the 
widow  of  the  artist.  Mrs.  Nixon  collects  porce- 
lain birds  created  by  the  late  Dorothy  Doughty 
for  the  Worcester  china  factory  in  England. 

See  also  Items  52,  53,  56,  59,  and  65. 
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I  HAVE  SENT  to  Congress  today  my 
proposal  for  a  Federal  Economy  Act.  I 
have  asked  the  Congress  to  join  me  in  cut- 
ting back  more  than  $2  billion  in  Federal 
spending  on  57  programs  that  are  ob- 
solete or  of  very  low  priority. 

Now  in  Government  everyone  knows 
what  a  "sacred  cow"  is.  It  is  a  program 
that  is  not  fair  to  all  the  people,  no,t  fair 
to  the  taxpayer,  but  one  that  is  fiercely 
defended  by  some  special  interest  group. 


I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  herd 
these  sacred  cows  out  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

For  example,  do  you  know  that  this 
Government  has  a  board  of  teatasters? 
Now  at  one  time  in  the  dim  past  there  may 
have  been  good  reason  to  single  out  tea 
for  such  special  tests,  but  that  reason  no 
longer  exists. 

Nevertheless,  a  separate  tea  tasting 
board  has  gone  right  along  at  a  cost  of 
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$125,000  a  year  at  the  taxpayers'  expense 
because  nobody  up  to  now  took  the  trou- 
ble to  take  a  hard  look  at  why  it  was  in 
existence.  The  general  attitude  was,  it  did 
not  cost  much,  it  provided  a  few  jobs,  so 
why  try  to  save  the  money. 

Well,  that  is  the  wrong  approach.  If 
we  are  to  win  the  battle  against  the  rising 
cost  of  living,  we  have  to  squeeze  out  of 
the  budget  all  nonessential  Federal 
spending. 

I  am  asking  Congress  to  join  me  in 


making  those  hard  decisions  that  may 
upset  the  special  interests,  but  will  serve 
the  public  interest.  We  can  only  eliminate 
the  sacred  cows  if  we  join  together  above 
politics  to  cut  down  spending  and  help 
hold  down  prices.  It  won't  be  easy,  but  it 
can  be  done.  And  with  the  support  of  the 
taxpayers  and  bipartisan  support  in  the 
Congress,  it  will  be  done. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:53  p.m.  in  the 
Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House.  His  re- 
marks were  recorded  for  later  radio  and  tele- 
vision broadcast. 


62     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Proposed 
Federal  Economy  Act  of  1970.     February  26,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  propose  reduction,  termination  or 
restructuring  of  ^y  programs  which  are 
obsolete,  low  priority  or  in  need  of  basic 
reform.  These  program  changes  would 
save  a  total  of  $2.§  billion  in  the  fiscal  year 
igyi.  Of  this  amount,  $i.i  billion  savings 
require  Congressional  action — roughly 
the  equivalent  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  igyi  budget  is  in  surplus. 

No  government  program  should  be  per- 
mitted to  have  a  life  of  its  own,  immune 
from  periodic  review  of  its  effectiveness 
and  its  place  in  our  list  of  national 
priorities. 

Too  often  in  the  past,  "sacred  cows" 
that  have  outiived  their  usefulness  or  need 
drastic  revamping  have  been  perpetuated 
because  of  the  influence  of  special  inter- 
est groups.  Others  have  hung  on  because 
they  were  "too  small"  to  be  worthy  of 
attention. 

At  a  time  when  every  dollar  of  govern- 
ment spending  must  be  scrutinized,  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  mere  inertia  drain 
away  our  resources. 


Some  of  these  programs  are  the  objects 
of  great  affection  by  the  groups  they  bene- 
fit. But  when  they  no  longer  serve  the 
general  public  interest,  they  must  be  re- 
pealed or  reformed. 

No  program  should  be  too  small  to  es- 
cape scrutiny;  a  small  item  may  be  termed 
a  "drop  in  the  bucket"  of  a  $200.8  billion 
budget,  but  these  drops  have  a  way  of 
adding  up.  Every  dollar  was  sent  to  the 
Treasury  by  some  taxpayer  who  has  a 
right  to  demand  that  it  be  well  spent. 

As  an  extreme  example,  the  government 
since  1897  has  had  a  special  board  of  tea- 
tasters.  At  one  time  in  the  dim  past,  there 
may  have  been  good  reason  to  single  out 
tea  for  such  special  taste  tests;  but  that 
reason  no  longer  exists.  Nevertheless,  a 
separate  tea-tasting  board  has  gone  right 
along,  at  the  taxpayer's  expense,  because 
nobody  up  to  now  took  the  trouble  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  why  it  was  in  existence.  The 
general  attitude  was :  It  did  not  cost  much, 
it  provided  a  few  jobs,  so  why  upset  the 
teacart? 

That  attitude  should  have  no  place  in 
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this  government.  The  taxpayer's  dollar  de- 
serves to  be  treated  with  more  respect. 

Most  of  these  programs  have  the  strong 
support  of  some  special  interest  group, 
and  in  many  cases  the  changes  I  am  pro- 
posing will  be  resisted.  Overcoming  this 
resistance  will  not  be  easy.  I  urge,  there- 
fore, that  the  Congress  examine  the 
possibilities  of  establishing  special  arrange- 
ments for  consideration  of  this  legislation. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures  may  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  focus  needed  to  secure  the  savings 
I  have  included  in  this  Federal  Economy 
Act;  or,  perhaps,  a  joint  select  committee 
empowered  to  propose  legislation  to  both 
Houses  should  be  established. 

This  Administration  is  making  extraor- 
dinary efforts  to  hold  down  spending; 
it  would  be  fitting  for  the  Congress  to  ap- 
proach the  need  for  economies  in  the  same 
spirit. 

Of  the  57  savings  actions  I  have  pro- 
posed to  prune  the  1971  fiscal  year  budget 
and  slow  down  the  momentum  of  Federal 
spending,  forty-three  ^  are  within  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  effect;  four  are 
already  before  the  Congress  and  awaiting 
action;  ten  more  are  submitted  with  the 
Federal  Economy  Act. 

Of  the  total  savings  effort,  these  are  the 
most  significant  items : 

I.  /  propose  that  we  reform  assist- 
ance to  schools  in  Federally-impacted 
areas  to  meet  more  equitably  the  actual 
burden  of  Federal  installations. 

In  origin  this  program  made  good 
sense:  Where  a  Federal  installation  such 
as  an  Army  base  existed  in  an  area,  and 
the  children  of  the  families  living  on  that 
installation  went  to  a  local  school;  and 


^  It  was  later  found  that  one  of  the  43,  the 
board  of  teatasters,  required  legislation  to 
abolish  it. 


when  the  parents  made  no  contribution 
to  the  tax  base  of  the  local  school  district, 
the  Federal  government  agreed  to  reim- 
burse the  local  district  for  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating the  extra  children. 

But  this  impacted  aid  program,  in  its 
twenty  years  of  existence,  has  been  twisted 
out  of  shape.  No  longer  is  it  limited  to 
payments  to  schools  serving  children  of 
parents  who  live  on  Federal  property; 
70%  of  the  Federal  payments  to  schools 
are  now  for  children  of  Federal  employees 
who  live  off  base  and  pay  local  property 
taxes.  In  addition,  the  presence  of  a  Fed- 
eral installation  (much  sought-after  by 
many  communities)  lifts  the  entire  econ- 
omy of  a  district.  As  a  result,  additional 
school  aid  is  poured  into  relatively  wealthy 
communities,  when  much  poorer  commu- 
nities have  far  greater  need  for  assistance. 

One  stark  fact  underscores  this  ineq- 
uity: Nearly  twice  as  much  Federal  money 
goes  into  the  nation's  wealthiest  county 
through  this  program  as  goes  into  the 
one  hundred  poorest  counties  combined. 

The  new  Impact  Aid  legislation  will 
tighten  eligibility  requirements,  eliminat- 
ing payments  to  districts  where  Federal 
impact  is  small.  As  it  reduces  payments  to 
the  wealthier  districts,  it  will  re-allocate 
funds  to  accord  more  with  the  financial 
needs  of  eligible  districts.  Children  whose 
parents  live  on  Federal  property  would  be 
given  greater  weight  than  children  whose 
parents  only  work  on  Federal  property. 

While  saving  money  for  the  nation's 
taxpayers,  the  new  plan  would  direct  Fed- 
eral funds  to  the  school  districts  in  greatest 
need — considering  both  their  income  level 
and  the  Federal  impact  upon  their  schools. 

Reform  of  this  program — which  would 
make  it  fair  once  again  to  all  the  Ameri- 
can people — ^would  save  $392  million  in 
fiscal  year  1971  appropriations. 
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2.  Medicaid.  The  original  purpose  of 
this  program  was  to  provide  medical  treat- 
ment to  all  persons,  regardless  of  age,  who 
could  not  afford  such  care.  As  many 
States  have  discovered,  an  additional 
item — long-term  residential  care  in  nurs- 
ing homes  and  mental  hospitals  that  often 
involves  little  medical  treatment — has 
been  an  unexpected  cause  of  great  ex- 
pense. I  propose  that  we  direct  Federal 
matching  funds  toward  medical  treatment 
rather  than  custodial  care  and  provide 
new  incentives  to  the  States  to  emphasize 
more  efficient  forms  of  extended  care. 

Estimated  savings  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  fiscal  1971  appropriations 
would  be  $235  million. 

3.  Space  research.  After  the  recent  suc- 
cessful Apollo  missions,  scientific  needs  for 
more  manned  lunar  explorations  were 
reassessed.  We  concluded  that  fewer 
manned  expeditions  to  the  moon  were 
needed,  and  production  of  additional 
Saturn  V  launch  vehicles  and  spacecraft 
has  been  suspended.  Eight  Saturn  Vs  re- 
main in  our  inventory  for  manned  flights 
during  the  early  70s.  Savings  as  a  result  of 
these  and  related  space  research  decisions 
total  $417  million  in  fiscal  year  1971 
appropriations. 

4.  Duplicated  veterans  benefits.  During 
the  past  twenty  years.  Social  Security  and 
other  legislation  has  been  enacted  which 
often  duplicates  benefits  due  to  veterans 
with  wartime  service  to  defray  burial  ex- 
penses. I  have  proposed  to  limit  Veterans 
Administration  payments  to  the  difference 
between  $250  and  the  total  of  non-VA 
benefits  due  the  veteran's  survivors,  sav- 
ing $54  million  in  fiscal  year  1 97 1 . 

In  addition,  I  propose  to  require  insur- 
ance companies  to  reimburse  the  Veterans 
Administration  for  the  general  hospital 
care  of  veterans  with  non-service  con- 


nected medical  problems  who  have  pur- 
chased private  health  insurance  but  who 
elected  to  receive  that  care  in  VA  hospi- 
tals. At  present,  most  insurance  contracts 
preclude  payment  to  VA  facilities,  which 
is  unfair;  insurers  should  not  be  relieved  of 
payments  because  their  policyholders 
choose  to  be  treated  in  VA  hospitals.  This 
will  save  the  government  $40  million  in 
fiscal  year  1971. 

Modern  medical  treatment  makes  pos- 
sible permanent  recovery  from  tuberculo- 
sis, and  over  a  year  ago  the  Congress  ended 
future  payments  of  $67  per  month  to 
veterans  whose  disease  is  completely  ar- 
rested. However,  about  40,000  veterans, 
whose  disease  has  been  cured,  are  still  on 
the  compensation  rolls;  since  their  cure 
makes  further  compensation  unnecessary, 
I  propose  that  they  be  removed  from  the 
rolls  at  a  saving  of  about  $46  million. 

5.  Lower 'priority  agricultural  pro- 
grams.  The  Federal  government  currently 
cost-shares  with  farmers  certain  conserva- 
tion practices,  a  substantial  part  of  which 
are  in  fact  profitable  farming  techniques; 
as  the  number  of  large  farms  using  these 
techniques  has  increased,  there  is  less  need 
for  this  program  that  now  would  require 
$211  million  in  fiscal  year  1971  appro- 
priations. In  addition,  $84  million  per 
year  is  appropriated  to  subsidize  the  pur- 
chase of  milk  in  schools  for  children,  a 
great  many  of  whose  families  are  not 
poor;  these  resources  should  be  reallocated 
to  more  effective  nutritional  programs  to 
benefit  children  of  poor  families  which 
will  include  milk  as  a  part  of  the  total 
program. 

Federal  crop  insurance,  a  useful  pro- 
gram, has  developed  to  the  point  where 
Federal  assistance  can  be  gradually  re- 
duced. This  insurance  is  now  subsidized 
by  the  Federal  government,  and  it  should 
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be  made  self-supporting  over  a  period  of 
time.  I  propose  legislation  adjusting  pre- 
miums to  cover  administrative  costs, 
which  will  produce  a  first  full-year  saving 
of  $12  million. 

6.  The  government'Owned  Alaska  Rail- 
road. It  is  time  for  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  get  out  of  the  operation  and 
ownership  of  the  Alaska  Railroad.  With 
the  discovery  of  oil  and  other  potential 
economic  development  in  Alaska,  the  need 
for  Federal  ownership  has  passed  and  the 
Alaska  Railroad  has  become  an  attractive 
investment.  It  should  be  sold  either  to  the 
State  of  Alaska  or  to  private  enterprise  for 
a  substantial  sum. 

7.  Replacement  of  hospital  grants  with 
loan  guarantees.  At  one  time,  hospitals 
were  not  generating  enough  income  to  pay 
off  capital  construction  loans;  today, 
through  reimbursements  by  Medicare, 
Medicaid  and  private  insurance  plans,  the 
financial  status  of  hospitals  has  been  mark- 
edly improved.  Accordingly,  using  the 
same  principle  that  has  been  so  successful 
in  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
program,  the  1971  budget  terminates 
direct  grants  to  hospitals  in  favor  of  a  new 
program  of  mortgage  guarantees  to  hos- 
pitals for  construction  capital  with  a 
liberal  subsidization  of  the  interest  rates 
they  will  be  charged.  The  new  program, 
which  will  be  more  effective  in  stimulating 
hospital  construction,  will  save  the  tax- 
payer $65  million  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

8.  Miscellaneous  items  requiring  Con- 
gressional action.  These  include  charging 
the  industries  involved  to  recover  the  costs 
of  Federal  grading,  classing,  and  inspect- 
ing of  tobacco,  cotton  and  grain,  saving 
$4  million;  charging  to  recover  the  costs 
of  administering  marketing  agreements 
and  orders,  $2  million;  ending  Federal 
formiila  grants  to  schools  of  veterinary 


medicine,  a  low  priority  item,  $3  million; 
turning  over  Federal  maintenance  of  rec- 
reational marinas  to  the  users  of  such 
facilities,  $1  million  the  first  full  year. 

9.  Terminating  the  Coast  Guard  Se- 
lected Reserve  Program.  The  elimination 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve  pro- 
gram would  not  significantly  reduce  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  proposed  legislation  eliminates  the 
statutory  requirement  for  a  Selected  Re- 
serve within  the  Coast  Guard  Ready  Re- 
serve after  fiscal  year  1971. 

It  provides  that  personnel  who  are  ful- 
filling their  Selective  Service  obligation 
through  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  may  be 
transferred,  with  their  consent,  to  other 
Reserve  components,  with  the  assurance 
that  their  Coast  Guard  service  will  be 
credited  toward  fulfillment  of  that  obli- 
gation. It  is  also  anticipated  that  some 
personnel  in  the  Selected  Reserve  would 
be  retained  in  the  Ready  Reserve  in  a  no- 
training  status.  All  will  be  offered  the  op- 
portunity of  accepting  a  discharge  from 
the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  or  volunteering 
for  extended  active  duty  for  the  purpose  of 
fulfilling  their  military  service  obligation. 
First  full  year  savings  are  approximately 
$25  million. 

10.  Sale  of  stockpile  commodities.  The 
greatest  bulk  of  the  stockpile  materials  to 
be  disposed  of  in  fiscal  year  1971  would  be 
sold  in  accordance  with  standing  authori- 
zations. With  respect  to  those  stockpile 
surpluses  for  which  there  is  presently  no 
disposal  authority,  we  have  already  sent  to 
the  Congress  twenty  bills  requesting  the 
necessary  authority.  In  addition,  we  have 
endorsed  three  other  pending  bills.  The 
proposed  sales  program,  including  dis- 
posals which  would  be  authorized  under 
new  legislation,  would  produce  about 
$750  million  in  fiscal  1971. 
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I  am  transmitting  with  this  message  a 
proposed  Federal  Economy  Act  of  1 970. 

Never  has  the  need  to  curtail  unneces- 
sary spending  been  as  vital  as  it  is  now. 
The  rising  cost  of  living,  which  causes  so 
much  hardship  to  so  many  of  our  people, 
must  be  arrested;  a  balanced  budget  is 
needed  to  hold  the  line  on  rising  prices 
and  interest  rates. 

In  this  fight,  no  time-honored  program 
is  sacrosanct  if  it  cannot  be  justified  on  the 
grounds  of  high  priority;  there  is  too  much 
that  needs  to  be  done  for  all  the  people  to 
permit  special  benefits  to  be  conferred  un- 
fairly upon  some  of  the  people. 

Of  course  animal-lovers  want  more 
veterinarians,  but  Federal  funds  should 
be  spent  on  providing  more  doctors  for 
people;  of  course  harbors  should  be  kept 
clear  for  pleasure  craft,  but  Federal  funds 
should  be  directed  to  help  clean  water  for 
people  to  drink;  of  course  all  the  elderly 
should  be  cared  for,  but  Federal  funds 
should  be  directed  to  medical  rather  than 
custodial  care  of  the  elderly  who  are  poor 
and  ill. 

That  is  why  we  have  looked  at  Federal 
spending  with  new  eyes — not  on  the  basis 


of  government  as  it  is,  but  on  the  basis  of 
what  comes  first  for  now  and  tomorrow. 
The  time  is  past  for  "more  of  the  same." 

Federal  spending  must  be  in  response 
to  present  needs,  not  a  reflex  caused  by  old 
habits.  The  savings  we  make  now  are 
dollars  enlisted  in  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion, and  there  is  no  need  more  urgent  to 
all  the  people  than  the  need  to  hold  down 
the  rising  cost  of  living. 

I  have  already  made  a  great  many  of 
the  hard  decisions  that  are  mine  to  make 
to  hold  down  nonessential  domestic 
spending,  above  and  beyond  the  substan- 
tial cuts  already  made  in  our  defense 
budget,  and  I  urge  the  Congress  to  make 
the  hard,  responsible  decisions  that  the 
Congress  is  charged  to  make.  This  is  no 
time  for  business  as  usual,  spending  as 
usual,  politics  as  usual.  This  is  the  time  for 
cutting  out  waste  and  cutting  down  costs 
with  new  vigor  and  new  determination. 
Richard  Nixon 

The  White  House 
February  26,   1970 

NOTE :  A  summary  description  of  the  proposed 
legislation  was  also  released. 


63     Remarks  on  Presenting  the  Atomic  Pioneers  Award. 
February  27,   1970 


Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  honoring  three  old  friends  here, 
friends  of  yours,  friends  of  mine  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy. 

You  are  presenting  them  with  the 
Atomic  Pioneers  Award.  This  is  the  first 
of  a  kind,  and  the  only  presentation  that 
will  be  made  of  this  award,  because  there 
is  only  one  Dr.  Bush,  only  one  Dr. 
Conant,  and  only  one  General  Groves. 

No  one  would  be  able  to  be  in  their 


class  with  respect  to  the  field  that  we  are 
honoring  them  for  today. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  reading  the 
citation  for  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush: 

For  his  exceptional  contributions  to  the 
national  security  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Scientific  Research  and  Development  in  mar- 
shalling the  resources  of  American  science  for 
national  defense  during  World  War  II  and  for 
his  pioneering  leadership  as  a  Presidential  ad- 
visor in  fostering  the  establishment  of  new 
Federal  agencies,  including  the  National  Sci- 
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ence  Foundation  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, which  have  made  possible  the  unpre- 
cedented growth  of  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  last  two  decades. 

That  is  signed  by  President  Nixon  and 
the  five  Commissioners  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

The  President.  I  would  emphasize 
what  you  said,  that  this  is  most  unusual, 
because  the  President  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  present  many  awards,  the  Medal 
of  Freedom  and  others,  and  they  are 
always  distinguished  people.  But  this  is 
the  only  award  that  I  know  of  that  is  a 
one-time  award,  and  presented  only  to  the 
three  men  that  are  here. 

The  award  was  created  for  the  three 
pioneers  in  this  field.  I  think,  therefore,  it 
has  a  unique  quality  that  no  other  award 
that  we  have  ever  presented  has  had. 

We  want  to  congratulate  all  of  you. 

Dr.  Seaborg.  Now  the  award  to  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant,  and  for  Dr.  Conant, 
the  citation  reads : 

For  his  exceptional  contributions  to  the  na- 
tional security  as  Chairman  of  the  National 
Defense  Research  Committee  in  overseeing  the 
successful  development  of  weapons  systems, 
including  the  atomic  bomb,  during  World  War 
II  and  for  his  pioneering  leadership  in  the 
Nation's  atomic  energy  program  after  the  war 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  of  the  Joint  Research  and  Development 
Board  and  as  a  member  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  Jim 
on  that  at  that  time. 

The  President.  You  were  also  chair- 
man of  other  commissions.  You  started  it 
all. 

Dr.  Seaborg.  Now  I  will  read  the  cita- 
tion for  General  Leslie  R.  Groves : 

For  his  exceptional  contributions  to  the  na- 
tional security  as  Commanding  General  of  the 
Manhattan  Engineer  District,  United  States 
Army,  in  developing  the  world's  first  nuclear 


weapons  during  World  War  II  and  for  his 
pioneering  efforts  in  establishing  administra- 
tive patterns  adopted  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  effecting  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  military  and  peaceful  purposes. 

The  PREsroENT.  We  have  representa- 
tives of  the  Senate  and  House  here.  I 
wonder  if  the  ranking  Senator,  Senator 
Pastore/  would  like  to  say  a  word  to  our 
three  award  winners. 

Senator  Pastore.  I  think  that  man- 
kind owes  these  three  gentlemen  a  tre- 
mendous debt  of  gratitude.  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  development  of  the  bomb,  I 
think  we  would  not  have  been  able  to 
withhold  the  onslaught  of  communism  in 
the  world. 

I  think  it  was  the  mainstay  in  Europe. 
I  think  it  is  still  a  deterrent  today  and  is 
really  helping  the  security  of  this  country 
and  the  free  world.  It  all  began  with  you. 
Without  you,  it  wouldn't  have  happened. 

Congressman  Hosmer.  Both  for  my- 
self and  Congressman  Holifield,^  who  re- 
grets very  much  that  he  couldn't  be  here 
today,  I  want  to  express  our  deep  appre- 
ciation, particularly  because  although  you 
started  this  in  a  warlike  fashion,  today  the 
emphasis  is  on  what  the  atom  can  do  for 
the  world.  All  future  generations  will  owe 
you  gentlemen  a  vast  debt  for  this. 

The  President.  I  think  you  can  prob- 
ably add,  too,  that  this  really  quantum 
breakthrough  in  knowledge  had  a  very 
dramatic  effect  in  the  thinking  of  the 
people  of  not  only  this  country  but  the 
people  of  the  world,  particularly  the  scien- 
tific community. 

^  Senator  John  O.  Pastore  of  Rhode  Island, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

^  Representative  Craig  Hosmer  of  California, 
member  of  the  Joint  Connmiittee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  chaired  by  Representative  Chet  Holi- 
field  of  California. 
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After  this  breakthrough,  then  came  the 
breakthrough  in  space  and  everything 
else. 

Dr.  Seaborg.  I  think  we  should  empha- 
size the  tremendous  peacetime  applica- 
tions that  we  are  reaping  the  benefits  of 


now  and  can  look  forward  to  an  even 
greater  extent  in  the  future. 

note:  The  presentation  ceremony  began  at 
1 1 :  25  a.m.  in  the  President's  office  at  the 
White  House. 


64     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Labor  Disputes  in 
the  Transportation  Industry.     February  27,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Early  in  my  Administration  I  pledged 
that  I  would  submit  a  new  proposal  for 
dealing  with  national  emergency  labor 
disputes.  Since  that  time,  members  of  my 
Administration  have  carefully  reviewed 
the  provisions  of  these  laws  and  the  na- 
tion's experience  under  them.  We  have 
concluded  from  that  review  that  the 
area  in  which  emergency  disputes 
have  created  the  greatest  problem  is  that 
of  transportation. 

Our  highly  interdependent  economy  is 
extraordinarily  vulnerable  to  any  major 
interruption  in  the  flow  of  goods.  Work 
stoppages  in  the  railroad,  airline,  mari- 
time, longshore,  or  trucking  industries  are 
more  likely  to  imperil  the  national  health 
or  safety  than  work  stoppages  in  other  in- 
dustries. Yet,  it  is  in  this  same  transpor- 
tation area  that  the  emergency  procedures 
of  present  laws — the  Railway  Labor  Act 
of  1926  and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of 
1947 — have  most  frequently  failed. 

It  is  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  existing 
legislation  and  to  better  protect  the  public 
against  the  damaging  effects  of  work  stop- 
pages in  the  transportation  industry  that  I 
am  today  proposing  that  Congress  enact 
the  Emergency  Public  Interest  Protection 
Act  of  1970, 


Two  Major  Objectives 

Our  past  approaches  to  emergency 
labor  disputes  have  been  shaped  by  two 
major  objectives. 

The  first  is  that  health  and  safety  of  the 
nation  should  be  protected  against  dam- 
aging work  stoppages. 

The  second  is  that  collective  bargaining 
should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  govern- 
ment interference. 

As  we  deal  with  the  particularly  dif- 
ficult problems  of  transportation  strikes 
and  lockouts,  we  should  continue  to  work 
toward  these  objectives.  But  we  must  also 
recognize  that,  in  their  purest  form,  these 
two  principles  are  mutually  inconsistent. 
For  if  bargaining  is  to  be  perfectly  free, 
then  the  government  will  have  no  recourse 
in  time  of  emergency.  And  almost  any 
government  effort  to  prevent  emergency 
strikes  will  inevitably  have  some  impact 
on  collective  bargaining. 

Our  task,  then,  is  to  balance  partial 
achievement  of  both  objectives.  We  must 
work  to  maximize  both  values.  Ideally, 
we  would  provide  maximum  public  pro- 
tection with  minimum  federal  interfer- 
ence. As  we  examine  the  laws  which 
presently  cover  the  transportation  indus- 
try, however,  we  find  that  interference  has 
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often  been  excessive  and  protection  has 
often  been  inadequate. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act 

Work  stoppages  in  both  the  railroad 
and  airline  industries  are  presently  han- 
dled under  the  emergency  procedures  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  Under  this  law, 
the  President  can  delay  a  strike  or  lock- 
out for  sixty  days  by  appointing  an  Emer- 
gency Board  to  study  the  positions  of 
both  parties  and  to  recommend  a  settle- 
ment. If  the  sixty-day  period  ends  without 
a  settlement,  then  the  President  has  no  re- 
course other  than  to  let  the  strike  occur 
or  to  request  special  legislation  from  the 
Congress. 

Past  events  and  recent  experiences  dem- 
onstrate the  failure  of  these  provisions. 
Since  the  passage  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  45  years  ago,  the  emergency  provi- 
sions have  been  invoked  187  times — an 
average  of  four  times  yearly.  Work  stop- 
pages at  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period 
have  occurred  at  a  rate  of  more  than  one 
per  year  since  1947.  Twice  the  President 
has  had  to  request  special  legislation  from 
the  Congress  to  end  a  railroad  dispute, 
most  recently  in  1967. 

Why  does  the  Railway  Labor  Act  have 
such  a  bad  record?  Most  observers  agree 
that  the  Act  actually  discourages  genuine 
bargaining.  Knowing  that  the  Emergency 
Board  will  almost  always  move  in  with  its 
own  recommendation  whenever  a  strike 
is  threatened,  the  disputants  have  come 
to  look  upon  that  recommendation  as  a 
basis  for  their  own  further  bargaining. 
They  have  come  to  regard  it  as  a  routine 
part  of  the  negotiation  process. 

Over  the  years,  the  members  of  one 
Emergency  Board  after  another  have  con- 


cluded that  little  meaningful  bargaining 
takes  place  before  their  involvement.  Most 
of  what  happens  in  the  early  bargaining, 
they  report,  is  merely  done  to  set  the  stage 
for  the  appearance  of  the  Federal  repre- 
sentatives. Designed  as  a  last  resort,  the 
emergency  procedures  have  become  al- 
most a  first  resort.  The  very  fact  that  an 
official  recommendation  is  possible  tends 
to  make  such  a  recommendation  necessary. 

The  disputants  also  know  that  govern- 
ment participation  need  not  end  with  the 
Board's  recommendation.  They  know  that 
the  nation  will  not  tolerate  a  damaging 
railroad  strike — and  that  even  compul- 
sory arbitration  is  a  possible  legislative 
solution  if  they  are  unable  to  compromise 
their  differences.  This  expectation  can 
also  have  a  significant,  discouraging  ef- 
fect on  serious  bargaining.  Aware  that  ar- 
bitrators and  public  opinion  will  often  take 
a  middle  ground  between  two  bargaining 
positions,  each  disputant  feels  a  strong 
incentive  to  establish  a  more  extreme  posi- 
tion which  will  pull  the  final  settlement  in 
his  own  direction.  Expecting  that  they 
might  have  to  split  the  difference  tomor- 
row, both  parties  find  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  widen  that  difference  today.  Thus 
the  gap  between  them  broadens;  the  bar- 
gaining process  deteriorates;  government 
intervention  increases;  and  work  stop- 
pages continue. 

Many  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  do  not  appear  in  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  Therefore,  as  the  first  step 
in  my  proposed  reform,  /  recommend  that 
the  emergency  strike  provisions  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  be  discontinued  and 
that  railroad  and  airline  strikes  and  lock- 
outs be  subject  to  a  new  law — one  which 
draws  upon  our  experience  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 
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The  Taft-Hartley  Act 

Labor  disputes  in  other  transportation 
industries — ^maritime,  longshore,  and 
trucking — are  now  subject  to  the  emer- 
gency provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
legislation  which  I  helped  write  in  1947. 

Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  the  Pres- 
ident may  appoint  a  Board  of  Inquiry 
when  he  believes  that  a  strike  or  lockout 
or  the  threat  thereof  imperils  the  nation's 
health  or  safety.  After  the  Board  of  In- 
quiry has  reported  on  the  issues  involved 
in  the  dispute,  the  President  may  direct 
the  Attorney  General  to  petition  a  Fed- 
eral District  Court  to  enjoin  the  strike  for 
an  eighty-day  "cooling-off"  period.  Dur- 
ing the  eighty-day  period,  the  Board  of 
Inquiry  makes  a  second  finding  of  fact 
and  the  employees  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  employer's  last  offer. 

There  are  a  number  of  features  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  which  encourage  col- 
lective bargaining  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  does  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  First, 
government  intervention  is  more  difficult 
to  invoke  since  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — 
unlike  the  Railway  Labor  Act — requires  a 
court  injunction  to  stop  a  strike  or  lock- 
out. Moreover,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
explicitly  prohibits  the  Board  of  Inquiry 
from  proposing  a  settlement.  Thus  neither 
party  is  tempted  to  delay  an  agreement 
in  the  hope  that  the  Board's  recommenda- 
tion will  strengthen  its  hand.  Finally,  the 
standard  for  judging  whether  the  threat- 
ened work  stoppage  justifies  government 
intervention  is  stricter  under  Taft-Hartley 
than  under  the  older  Act — though  the  use 
of  stricter  standards  does  not  imply  that 
a  strike  or  lockout  which  primarily  in- 
volves one  region  of  the  country  could  not 
be  enjoined  if  it  threatens  the  national 
health  or  safety. 


But  even  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  gives  the 
President  inadequate  options  if  a  strike  or 
lockout  occurs  after  the  eighty-day  cool- 
ing-off  period  has  elapsed — something 
that  has  happened  in  eight  of  the  twenty- 
nine  instances  in  which  this  machinery  has 
been  invoked  since  1947.  AH  of  these  in- 
stances of  failure  have  involved  transpor- 
tation industries.  As  is  the  case  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  the  President  has  no 
recourse  in  such  a  situation  other  than  to 
submit  the  dispute  to  the  Congress  for 
special  legislation. 

Each  of  the  last  four  Presidents,  the 
President's  Labor-Management  Advisory 
Committee,  numerous  voices  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  many  other  students  of  labor 
relations  have  concluded  that  the  Presi- 
dent's options  at  this  point  in  the  dispute 
should  be  broadened.  I  share  this  conclu- 
sion— ^but  I  believe  it  advisable  to  limit  its 
application  at  present  to  the  transporta- 
tion field.  It  is  in  the  area  of  transporta- 
tion, after  all,  that  our  present  procedures 
have  encountered  the  greatest  difficulty.  If 
at  some  later  date,  conditions  in  other 
industries  seem  to  demand  further  re- 
form— and  if  our  experience  with  the  new 
transportation  procedures  has  been  en- 
couraging— ^we  may  then  wish  to  extend 
the  application  of  these  new  procedures. 

Three  Nevst  Options 

The  President  must  have  additional 
procedures  which  he  can  follow  at  the  end 
of  the  cooling-off  period  if  damaging  work 
stoppages  in  vital  transportation  indus- 
tries are  to  be  avoided.  Accordingly,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — as  it 
applies  to  transportation  industries — he 
amended  to  give  the  President  three  addi- 
tional options  if,  at  the  end  of  the  eighty- 
day  injunction  period,  the  labor  dispute  in 
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question  has  not  been  settled  and  national 
health  or  safety  is  again  endangered. 

1.  The  first  option  would  allow  the 
President  to  extend  the  cooling-off  period 
for  as  long  as  thirty  days.  This  choice 
might  be  most  attractive  if  the  President 
believed  the  dispute  were  very  close  to 
settlement. 

2.  The  President's  second  option  would 
be  to  require  partial  operation  of  the  trou- 
bled industry.  Under  this  provision,  the 
major  part  of  the  strike  or  lockout  could 
continue.  But  danger  to  national  health 
or  safety  could  be  minimized  by  keeping 
essential  segments  of  the  industry  in  op- 
eration or  by  maintaining  service  for  the 
most  critical  group  of  service-users.  This 
procedure  could  be  invoked  for  a  period  of 
up  to  six  months. 

It  is  important,  of  course,  that  the  pre- 
cise level  of  partial  operation  be  correctly 
determined — it  must  be  large  enough  to 
protect  the  society  but  small  enough  so 
that  both  parties  feel  continued  economic 
pressures  for  early  settlement.  Responsi- 
bility for  determining  whether  partial  op- 
eration is  possible  and  for  establishing  the 
proper  level  of  operations  would  be  as- 
signed to  a  special  board  of  three  impartial 
members  appointed  by  the  President.  The 
panel  would  be  required  to  conduct  an 
extensive  study  of  the  matter  and  to  report 
its  findings  within  thirty  days  of  its  ap- 
pointment. The  strike  or  lockout  could 
not  continue  during  that  period. 

3.  The  President's  third  option  would 
be  to  invoke  the  procedure  of  "final  offer 
selection."'  Under  this  procedure,  each  of 
the  parties  would  be  given  three  days  to 
submit  either  one  or  two  final  offers  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  parties  would 
then  have  an  additional  five  days  to  meet 
and  bargain  over  these  final  proposals  for 


settlement.  If  no  agreement  emerged  from 
those  meetings,  a  final  offer  selector  group 
of  three  neutral  members  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  disputants  or,  if  they  could 
not  agree  on  its  membership,  by  the 
President.  This  group  would  choose  one  of 
the  final  offers  as  the  final  and  binding 
settlement. 

The  selectors  would  hold  formal  hear- 
ings to  determine  which  of  the  final  offers 
was  most  reasonable — taking  into  account 
both  the  public  interest  and  the  interests  of 
the  disputants.  They  would  be  required  to 
choose  one  of  the  final  offers  in  the  exact 
form  in  which  it  was  presented ;  in  no  case 
could  they  modify  any  of  its  terms  nor  in 
any  way  attempt  to  mediate  the  conflict. 

The  final  offer  selection  procedure 
would  guarantee  a  conclusive  settlement 
without  a  dangerous  work  stoppage.  But — 
unlike  arbitration — it  would  also  provide 
a  strong  incentive  for  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  reach  their  own  accommodation 
at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  bargaining. 
When  arbitration  is  the  ultimate  recourse, 
the  disputants  will  compete  to  stake  out 
the  strongest  bargaining  position,  one 
which  will  put  them  at  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage when  a  third  party  tries  to  "split 
the  difference."  But  when  final  offer  selec- 
tion is  the  ultimate  recourse,  the  dis- 
putants will  compete  to  make  the  most 
reasonable  and  most  realistic  final  offer, 
one  which  will  have  the  best  chance  to 
win  the  panel's  endorsement. 

Rather  than  pulling  apart,  the  dis- 
putants would  be  encouraged  to  come  to- 
gether. Neither  could  afford  to  remain 
in  an  intransigent  or  extreme  position.  In 
short,  while  the  present  prospect  of  gov- 
ernment arbitration  tends  to  widen  the 
gap  between  bargaining  positions  and  thus 
invite  intervention,  the  possibility  of  final 
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offer  selection  would  work  to  narrow  that 
gap  and  make  the  need  for  intervention 
less  likely. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  exercise  any  one  of  these  op- 
tions only  if  the  eighty-day  cooling-off 
period  failed  to  produce  a  settlement. 
Whatever  option  the  President  might 
choose,  either  House  of  Congress  would 
have  the  opportunity — within  ten  days — 
to  reject  his  recommendation  under  a  pro- 
cedure similar  to  that  established  by  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949. 

Either  a  partial  operation  plan  or  a 
final  offer  selection  could  be  voided  in  the 
courts  if  it  were  judged  arbitrary  and 
capricious.  If  the  President  were  to  choose 
none  of  the  three  additional  options,  if  the 
Congress  were  to  reject  his  choice,  or  if 
one  of  the  first  two  options  were  chosen 
and  failed  to  bring  a  settlement,  then  the 
President  could  refer  the  entire  matter  to 
the  Congress  as  he  can  do  under  the  pres- 
ent law. 

Other  Recommendations 

The  effort  to  broaden  Presidential  op- 
tions is  at  the  heart  of  the  reforms  I  pro- 
pose. There  are  a  number  of  additional 
repairs,  however,  that  would  also 
strengthen  our  labor  disputes  legislation. 

— I  recommend  that  a  National  Special 
Industries  Commission  he  established  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  labor  rela- 
tions in  those  industries  which  are  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  national  emergency 
disputes.  Experience  has  clearly  shown 
that  such  labor  crises  occur  with  much 
greater  frequency  in  some  industries  than 
in  others.  The  Commission,  which  would 
have  a  two-year  life  span,  should  tell  us 
why  this  is  so  and  what  we  can  do  about  it. 


— The  Railway  Labor  Act  presently 
calls  for  final  arbitration  by  government 
boards  of  unresolved  disputes  over  minor 
grievances.  Usually  these  disputes  involve 
the  interpretation  of  existing  contracts  in 
the  railroad  or  airline  industries.  Again, 
the  availability  of  government  arbitration 
seems  to  have  created  the  necessity  for  it; 
the  National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board, 
for  example,  has  a  backlog  of  several 
thousand  cases  to  arbitrate.  The  growing 
dependence  on  government  represents  a 
dangerous  trend;  moreover,  the  resulting 
delay  in  settlement  is  burdensome  and  un- 
fair to  both  labor  and  management. 

/  propose  therefore  that  the  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board  he  abolished. 
A  two-year  transition  period  should  be  al- 
lowed for  completing  cases  now  in  process. 
The  parties  themselves  should  be  asked  to 
establish  full  grievance  machinery  pro- 
cedures, including  no-strike,  no  lockout 
clauses  and  provisions  for  final  binding  ar- 
bitration. When  necessary,  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  would 
assist  in  this  process. 

— ^A  labor  contract  in  the  railroad  or 
airlines  industry  presently  has  no  effective 
termination  date.  This  is  true  because  the 
right  of  the  parties  to  engage  in  a  strike 
or  lockout  depends  on  a  declaration  by  the 
National  Mediation  Board  that  the  dis- 
pute cannot  be  resolved  through  media- 
tion. Negotiations  can  thus  drag  on  for  an 
indeterminate  period,  far  beyond  the  in- 
tended expiration  date  of  the  contract, 
with  no  deadlines  to  motivate  serious 
bargaining. 

/  recommend  that  this  unusual  proce- 
dure be  discontinued  and  that  new  labor 
contracts  for  railroads  and  airlines  be  ne- 
gotiated in  the  same  manner  as  those  for 
most  other  industries.  The  party  which 
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desires  to  change  or  terminate  any  con- 
tract would  be  required  to  provide  written 
notice  to  that  effect  sixty  days  in  advance 
of  the  date  on  which  the  change  is  to  go 
into  effect.  The  schedule  of  negotiations 
would  thus  depend  not  on  the  decision  of 
the  National  Mediation  Board,  but  on  the 
decisions  of  the  parties;  earlier,  more 
earnest,  and  more  independent  bargain- 
ing would  be  encouraged. 

— The  National  Mediation  Board  now 
handles  two  very  different  functions: 
mediating  railway  and  airlines  disputes 
and  regulating  the  process  by  which 
bargaining  units  are  determined  and  bar- 
gaining representatives  are  chosen.  This 
combination  of  functions  is  unique  to  the 
railroad  and  airlines  industries,  and  again, 
I  propose  that  the  discrepancy  be  elimi- 
nated. The  mediation  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service — ^which  presently 
handles  this  work  for  the  vast  majority  of 
our  industries.  The  regulatory  functions 
should  remain  with  the  National  Media- 
tion Boards  but  its  name  should  be 
changed  to  the  Railroad  and  Airline  Rep- 
resentation Board  to  reflect  this  new 
reality. 


Whenever  possible,  the  government 
should  stay  out  of  private  labor  disputes. 
When  the  public  interest  requires  that 
government  step  in,  then  it  should  do  so 
through  procedures  which  bring  the  cur- 
rent conflict  to  an  equitable  conclusion 
without  weakening  the  self-reliance  of 
future  bargainers. 

The  nation  cannot  tolerate  protracted 
work  stoppages  in  its  transportation  in- 
dustries, but  neither  should  labor  contracts 
be  molded  by  the  Federal  government. 
The  legislation  which  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  submitting  to  the  Congress  would 
help  us  to  avoid  both  pitfalls;  it  would  do 
much  to  foster  both  freedom  in  collective 
bargaining  and  industrial  peace.  The  hall- 
mark of  this  program  is  fairness;  under 
its  procedures  we  will  be  able  to  end  na- 
tional emergency  labor  disputes  in  our 
transportation  industries  in  a  manner 
which  is  fair  to  labor,  fair  to  management 
and  fair  to  the  American  public. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
February  27,  1970 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcripts  of  two  news  briefings  by 
George  P.  Shultz,  Secretary  of  Labor,  on  the 
message. 


65     Toast  of  the  President  at  a  Dinner  Honoring  President 
Pompidou  of  France  in  New  York  City.     March  2,  1970 


Ambassador  Burden,  Mr.  President, 
Madame  Pompidou,  Mr.  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, Madame  Schumann,  Senator  Mans- 
field, Senator  Scott,  all  the  distinguished 
guests  at  the  head  tables,  and  all  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  in  this  audience: 

It  is  indeed  a  very  great  honor  for  me 
to  be  here  on  this  occasion;  and  in  my 


very  brief  remarks,  prior  to  proposing  a 
toast  to  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
France,  I  should  like  to  indicate  the  im- 
portance I  attach  to  this  occasion. 

When  I  learned  that  President  and 
Madame  Pompidou  were  coming  to  the 
United  States,  I  wanted  them  to  see  our 
country,  the  United  States,  as  a  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  saw  it — and 
I  must  say,  we  overdid  it  a  bit,  as  we  usu- 
ally do. 

But  he  is  the  first  President,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  to  spend  a  night  at  Gamp  David 
as  the  guest  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We,  of  course,  have  been  honored 
to  have  him  and  Madame  Pompidou  at 
the  White  House,  and  we  have  been  very 
honored  to  go  to  the  French  Embassy  as 
the  guests  of  Ambassador  Lucet,  and  he 
has  visited  Florida,  California,  Illinois — 
and  tonight  gets  a  reception  from  his 
friends  in  New  York,  and  they  are  legion 
in  this  city  and  this  State,  I  can  assure  you. 

But  now  quickly,  to  a  point  of  history 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  you.  This  mag- 
nificently inscribed  program,  one  that 
does  credit  to  these  outstanding  dinners 
that  are  held  in  this  beautiful  ballroom, 
indicates  the  various  groups  that  are  par- 
ticipating in  this  dinner,  and  also  indi- 
cates those  who  sit  at  this  table,  this  table, 
and  that  table,  and  there  is  a  full  guest  list. 

But  there  is  one  reason  why  I  trust  that 
each  of  you  who  is  interested  in  history 
will  keep  this  program,  because  there  will 
probably  never  be  another  one  like  it. 

I  refer  you,  if  I  may,  to — the  pages  are 
not  numbered,  we  may  say — ^page  3,  where 
it  says  "Toasts,"  and  the  first  toast  is,  as 
it  should  be,  to  His  Excellency  Georges 
Pompidou,  proposed  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  190-year 
history  of  this  country,  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  has  often  substituted 
for  the  President,  and  I  am  an  expert  on 
that;  I  have  done  it.  Tonight,  here  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  March  2,  1970,  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 


States  of  America  that  the  President  has 
ever  substituted  for  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  will  tell  you  very  briefly  why :  Because 
France  is  our  oldest  ally  and  our  oldest 
friend;  and  second,  because  that  friend- 
ship is  so  deep  and  so  long  that  any  minor 
irritations  or  bad  manners  or  differences 
are  not  going  to  impair  it;  and  third,  be- 
cause that  alliance  and  friendship,  for 
190  years,  has  been  joined  together  on 
several  occasions,  always  on  the  side  of 
freedom  against  the  forces  of  those  that 
oppose  freedom. 

And  finally  for  a  personal  note,  because 
I  was  proud  to  welcome  the  President  of 
France  just  a  few  days  ago  at  the  White 
House  as  an  official  friend,  I  am  proud 
tonight  to  say  goodby  to  the  President  of 
France  as  a  personal  friend. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  proud 
tonight  to  propose  this  toast.  I  wish  I  could 
speak  the  language  better,  but  at  least  I 
can  say:  Vive  la  France;  vive  le  President 
Pompidou. 

Let's  raise  our  glasses  to  the  President 
of  France.  Vive  la  France. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:47  p.m.  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  City,  at  a 
dinner  given  in  honor  of  President  Pompidou 
by  the  Alliance  Fran^aise  de  New  York,  the 
American  Society  of  the  French  Legion  of 
Honor,  the  Ghambre  de  Commerce  Frangaise 
aux  Etats-Unis,  the  Federation  of  French  Alli- 
ances in  the  United  States,  the  France- America 
Society,  the  French  Institute,  the  Lycee  Fran- 
gaise  de  New  York,  the  Order  of  Lafayette,  and 
the  Paris-American  Club. 

William  A.  M.  Burden,  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Belgium,  1959— 196 1,  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  French-American  Societies,  and 
president  of  the  France-America  Society,  pre- 
sided at  the  dinner. 

See  also  Items  52,  53,  56,  59,  and  60. 
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66     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Education  Reform. 
March  3^  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

American  education  is  in  urgent  need 
of  reform. 

A  nation  justly  proud  of  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  its  millions  of  teachers  and 
educators  must  join  them  in  a  searching 
re-examination  of  our  entire  approach  to 
learning. 

We  must  stop  thinking  of  primary  and 
secondary  education  as  the  school  system 
alone — when  we  now  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  young  people  may  be  learning 
much  more  outside  school  than  they  learn 
in  school. 

We  must  stop  imagining  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  had  a  cohesive  education 
policy  during  a  period  of  explosive  ex- 
pansion— ^when  our  Federal  education 
programs  are  largely  fragmented  and  dis- 
jointed, and  too  often  administered  in  a 
way  that  frustrates  local  and  private 
efforts. 

We  must  stop  letting  wishes  color  our 
judgments  about  the  educational  effec- 
tiveness of  many  special  compensatory 
programs,  when — despite  some  dramatic 
and  encouraging  exceptions — there  is 
growing  evidence  that  most  of  them  are 
not  yet  measurably  improving  the  success 
of  poor  children  in  school. 

We  must  stop  pretending  that  we  un- 
derstand the  mystery  of  the  learning  proc- 
ess, or  that  we  are  significantly  applying 
science  and  technology  to  the  techniques 
of  teaching — when  we  spend  less  than  one 
half  of  one  percent  of  our  educational 
budget  on  research,  compared  with  5% 
of  our  health  budget  and  10%  of  defense. 

We  must  stop  congratulating  ourselves 
for  spending  nearly  as  much  money  on 


education  as  does  the  entire  rest  of  the 
world — $65  billion  a  year  on  all  levels — 
when  we  are  not  getting  as  much  as  we 
should  out  of  the  dollars  we  spend. 

A  new  reality  in  American  education 
can  mark  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  re- 
form and  progress  for  those  who  teach 
and  those  who  learn.  Our  schools  have 
served  us  nobly  for  centuries;  to  carry 
that  tradition  forward,  the  decade  of  the 
1970s  calls  for  thoughtful  redirection  to 
improve  our  ability  to  make  up  for  en- 
vironmental deficiencies  among  the  poor; 
for  long-range  provisions  for  financial 
support  of  schools;  for  more  eflScient  use 
of  the  dollars  spent  on  education;  for 
structural  reforms  to  accommodate  new 
discoveries;  and  for  the  enhancement  of 
learning  before  and  beyond  the  school. 

When  educators,  school  boards  and 
government  officials  alike  admit  that  we 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  the  way 
we  teach,  we  will  begin  to  climb  the  up 
staircase  toward  genuine  reform. 

Therefore,  /  propose  that  the  Congress 
create  a  National  Institute  of  Education 
as  a  focus  for  educational  research  and 
experimentation  in  the  United  States. 
When  fully  developed,  the  Institute  would 
be  an  important  element  in  the  nation's 
educational  system,  overseeing  the  annual 
expenditure  of  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars. 

/  am  establishing  a  President's  Com- 
mission  on  School  Finance  to  help  States 
and  communities  to  analyze  the  fiscal 
plight  of  their  public  and  non-public 
schools.  We  must  make  the  nation  aware 
of  the  dilemmas  our  schools  face,  new 
methods  of  organization  and  finance  must 
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be  found,  and  public  and  non-public 
schools  should  together  begin  to  chart  the 
fiscal  course  of  their  educational  planning 
for  the  Seventies. 

/  propose  new  steps  to  help  States  and 
communities  to  achieve  the  Right  to  Read 
for  every  young  American.  I  will  shortly 
request  that  funds  totalling  $200  million 
be  devoted  to  this  objective  during  fiscal 
1 97 1.  The  basic  ability  to  read  is  a  right 
that  should  be  denied  to  no  one,  and  the 
pleasures  found  in  books  and  libraries 
should  be  available  to  all. 

I  propose  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  begin 
now  to  establish  a  network  of  child  de- 
velopment projects  to  improve  our  pro- 
grams devoted  to  the  first  five  years  of  life. 
In  fiscal  197I5  a  minimum  of  $52  million 
will  be  provided  for  this  purpose. 

New  Measurements  of  Achievement 

What  makes  a  "good"  school?  The  old 
answer  was  a  school  that  maintained  high 
standards  of  plant  and  equipment;  that 
had  a  reasonable  number  of  children  per 
classroom;  whose  teachers  had  good  col- 
lege and  often  graduate  training;  a  school 
that  kept  up  to  date  with  new  curriculum 
developments,  and  was  alert  to  new  tech- 
niques in  instruction.  This  was  a  fair 
enough  definition  so  long  as  it  was  assumed 
that  there  was  a  direct  connection  be- 
tween these  "school  characteristics"  and 
the  actual  amount  of  learning  that  takes 
place  in  a  school. 

Years  of  educational  research,  culmi- 
nating in  the  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Survey  of  1966  have,  however, 
demonstrated  that  this  direct,  uncompli- 
cated relationship  does  not  exist. 

Apart  from  the  general  public  interest 


in  providing  teachers  an  honorable  and 
well-paid  professional  career,  there  is  only 
one  important  question  to  be  asked  about 
education:  What  do  the  children  learn? 

Unfortunately,  it  is  simply  not  possible 
to  make  any  confident  deduction  from 
school  characteristics  as  to  what  will  be 
happening  to  the  children  in  any  par- 
ticular school.  Fine  new  buildings  alone 
do  not  predict  high  achievement.  Pupil- 
teacher  ratios  may  not  make  as  much  dif- 
ference as  we  used  to  think.  Expensive 
equipment  may  not  make  as  much  dif- 
ference as  its  salesmen  would  have  us 
believe. 

And  yet  we  know  that  something  does 
make  a  difference. 

The  outcome  of  schooling — ^what  chil- 
dren learn — is  profoundly  different  for 
different  groups  of  children  and  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Although  we  do  not 
seem  to  understand  just  what  it  is  in  one 
school  or  school  system  that  produces  a 
different  outcome  from  another,  one  con- 
clusion is  inescapable:  We  do  not  yet  have 
equal  educational  opportunity  in  America. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  would  be  to  begin  the  serious, 
systematic  search  for  new  knowledge 
needed  to  make  educational  opportunity 
truly  equal. 

The  corresponding  need  in  the  school 
systems  of  the  nation  is  to  begin  the  re- 
sponsible, open  measurement  of  how  well 
the  educational  process  is  working.  It  mat- 
ters very  little  how  much  a  school  building 
costs;  it  matters  a  great  deal  how  much 
a  child  in  that  building  learns.  An  im- 
portant beginning  in  measuring  the  end 
result  of  education  has  already  been  made 
through  the  National  Assessment  of  Edu- 
cational Progress  being  conducted  by  the 
Education  Commission  of  the  States. 
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To  achieve  this  fundamental  reform  it 
will  be  necessary  to  develop  broader  and 
more  sensitive  measurements  of  learning 
than  we  now  have. 

The  National  Institute  of  Education 
would  take  the  lead  in  developing  these 
new  measurements  of  educational  output. 
In  doing  so  it  should  pay  as  much  heed  to 
what  are  called  the  "immeasurables"  of 
schooling  (largely  because  no  one  has  yet 
learned  to  measure  them)  such  as  respon- 
sibility, wit  and  humanity  as  it  does  to 
verbal  and  mathematical  achievement. 

In  developing  these  new  measurements, 
we  will  want  to  begin  by  comparing  the 
actual  educational  effectiveness  of  schools 
in  similar  economic  and  geographic  cir- 
cumstances. We  will  want  to  be  alert  to 
the  fact  that  in  our  present  educational 
system  we  will  often  find  our  most  devoted, 
most  talented,  hardest  working  teachers 
in  those  very  schools  where  the  general 
level  of  achievement  is  lowest.  They  are 
often  there  because  their  commitment  to 
their  profession  sends  them  where  the  de- 
mands upon  their  profession  are  the 
greatest. 

From  these  considerations  we  derive 
another  new  concept:  account  ability. 
School  administrators  and  school  teachers 
alike  are  responsible  for  their  perform- 
ance, and  it  is  in  their  interest  as  well  as 
in  the  interest  of  their  pupils  that  they  be 
held  accountable.  Success  should  be  meas- 
ured not  by  some  fixed  national  norm,  but 
rather  by  the  results  achieved  in  relation 
to  the  actual  situation  of  the  particular 
school  and  the  particular  set  of  pupils. 

For  years  the  fear  of  "national  stand- 
ards" has  been  one  of  the  bugaboos  of 
education.  There  has  never  been  any  seri- 
ous effort  to  impose  national  standards  on 
educational  programs,  and  if  we  act  wisely 
in  this  generation  we  can  be  reasonably 


confident  that  no  such  effort  will  arise  in 
future  generations.  The  problem  is  that 
in  opposing  some  mythical  threat  of  "na- 
tional standards"  what  we  have  too  often 
been  doing  is  avoiding  accountability  for 
our  own  local  performance.  We  have,  as 
a  nation,  too  long  avoided  thinking  of  the 
productivity  of  schools. 

This  is  a  mistake  because  it  undermines 
the  principle  of  local  control  of  educa- 
tion. Ironic  though  it  is,  the  avoidance  of 
accountability  is  the  single  most  serious 
threat  to  a  continued,  and  even  more 
pluralistic  educational  system.  Unless  the 
local  community  can  obtain  dependable 
measures  of  just  how  well  its  school  system 
is  performing  for  its  children,  the  demand 
for  national  standards  will  become  even 
greater  and  in  the  end  almost  certainly 
will  prevail.  When  local  officials  do  not 
respond  to  a  real  local  need,  the  search 
begins  for  a  level  of  officialdom  that  will 
do  so,  and  all  too  often  in  the  past  this 
search  has  ended  in  Washington. 

I  am  determined  to  see  to  it  that  the 
flow  of  power  in  education  goes  toward, 
and  not  away  from,  the  local  community. 
The  diversity  and  freedom  of  education  in 
this  nation,  founded  on  local  administra- 
tion and  State  responsibility,  must  prevail. 

The  National  Institute  of  Education 

As  the  first  step  toward  reform,  we  need 
a  coherent  approach  to  research  and  ex- 
perimentation. Local  schools  need  an  ob- 
jective national  body  to  evaluate  new 
departures  in  teaching  that  are  being  con- 
ducted here  and  abroad  and  a  means  of 
disseminating  information  about  projects 
that  show  promise. 

The  National  Institute  of  Education 
would  be  located  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  the 
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Assistant  Secretary  for  Education,  with  a 
permanent  staff  of  outstanding  scholars 
from  such  disciplines  as  psychology,  biol- 
ogy and  the  social  sciences,  as  well  as 
education. 

While  it  would  conduct  basic  and  ap- 
plied educational  research  itself,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  would 
conduct  a  major  portion  of  its  research  by 
contract  with  universities,  non-profit 
institutions  and  other  organizations.  Ulti- 
mately, related  research  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Education  would  be  transferred 
to  the  Institute. 

It  would  have  a  National  Advisory 
Council  of  distinguished  scientists,  educa- 
tors and  laymen  to  ensure  that  educational 
research  in  the  Institute  achieves  a  high 
level  of  sophistication,  rigor  and  efficiency. 

The  Institute  would  set  priorities  for 
research  and  experimentation  projects 
and  vigorously  monitor  the  work  of  its 
contractors  to  ensure  a  useful  research 
product. 

It  would  develop  criteria  and  measures 
for  enabling  localities  to  assess  educational 
achievement  and  for  evaluating  particu- 
lar educational  programs,  and  would  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
agencies  seeking  to  evaluate  their  own 
programs. 

It  would  also  link  the  educational  re- 
search and  experimentation  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies — the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  others — to  the 
attainment  of  particular  national  educa- 
tional goals. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  areas  the  National . 
Institute  of  Education  would  explore : 

(a)  Compensatory  Education,  The 
most  glaring  shortcoming  in  American 
education  today  continues  to  be  the  lag  in 


essential  learning  skills  in  large  numbers 
of  children  of  poor  families. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  Government 
launched  a  series  of  ambitious,  idealistic, 
and  costly  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, based  on  the  assumption  that  extra 
resources  would  equalize  learning  oppor- 
tunity and  eventually  help  eliminate 
poverty. 

In  some  instances,  such  programs  have 
dramatically  improved  children's  educa- 
tional achievement.  In  many  cases,  the 
programs  have  provided  important  auxil- 
iary services  such  as  medical  care  and  im- 
proved nutrition.  They  may  also  have 
helped  prevent  some  children  from  fall- 
ing even  further  behind. 

However,  the  best  available  evidence 
indicates  that  most  of  the  compensatory 
education  programs  have  not  measurably 
helped  poor  children  catch  up. 

Recent  findings  on  the  two  largest  such 
programs  are  particularly  disturbing.  We 
now  spend  more  than  $i  billion  a  year 
for  educational  programs  run  under  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  Most  of  these  have  stressed 
the  teaching  of  reading,  but  before-and- 
after  tests  suggest  that  only  19%  of  the 
children  in  such  programs  improve  their 
reading  significantly;  13%  appear  to  fall 
behind  more  than  expected;  and  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  children  remain 
unaffected — that  is,  they  continue  to  fall 
behind.  In  our  Headstart  program,  where 
so  much  hope  is  invested,  we  find  that 
youngsters  enrolled  only  for  the  summer 
achieve  almost  no  gains,  and  the  gains 
of  those  in  the  program  for  a  full  year  are 
soon  matched  by  their  non-Headstart 
classmates  from  similarly  poor  back- 
grounds. 

Thoughtful  men  recognize  the  limita- 
tions of  such  measurements  and  would 
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not  conclude  that  the  programs  thus  as- 
sessed are  without  value.  It  may  be  nec- 
essary to  wait  many  years  before  the  full 
impact  of  such  programs  on  the  lives  of 
poor  youngsters  can  be  ascertained.  But 
as  we  continue  to  conduct  special  com- 
pensatory education  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, we  must  recognize  that  our  present 
knowledge  about  how  to  overcome  poor 
backgrounds  is  so  limited  that  major  ex- 
pansion of  such  programs  could  not  be 
confidently  based  on  their  results. 

While  our  understanding  of  what  works 
in  compensatory  education  is  still  inade- 
quate, we  do  know  that  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic environment  which  surrounds  a 
child  at  home  and  outside  of  school  prob- 
ably has  more  effect  on  what  he  learns 
than  the  quality  of  the  school  he  now  at- 
tends. Therefore,  the  major  expansion  of 
income  support  proposed  in  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan  should  also  have  an  im- 
portant educational  effect. 

The  first  order  of  business  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  would  be  to 
determine  what  is  needed — inside  and 
outside  of  school — to  make  our  compen- 
satory education  effort  successful.  To  help 
get  this  process  under  way  now,  I  have 
also  reactivated  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvan- 
taged Children,  and  have  appointed  a 
slate  of  distinguished  educators  who  will 
make  recommendations  and  help  moni- 
tor our  efforts  in  this  field.  The  nation 
cannot  afford  defeat  in  this  area. 

(b)  The  Right  To  Read.  In  Septem- 
ber, the  nation's  chief  education  officer. 
Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  proclaimed  the 
Right  to  Read  as  a  goal  for  the  1970's.  I 
endorse  this  goal. 

Achievement  of  the  Right  to  Read  will 
require  a  national  effort  to  develop  new 
curricula  and  to  better  apply  the  many 


methods  and  programs  that  already  exist. 
Where  we  do  not  know  how  to  solve  a 
reading  problem,  the  National  Institute 
of  Education  would  undertake  the  re- 
search. But  often  we  find  that  someone 
does  know  how,  and  the  Institute  would 
make  that  knowledge  available  in  forms 
that  can  be  adopted  by  local  schools. 

In  some  critical  areas,  we  already  know 
how  to  work  toward  achieving  the  Right 
to  Read  for  our  nation's  children.  In  the 
coming  year,  I  will  ask  the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate substantial  resources  for  two 
programs  that  can  most  readily  serve  to 
achieve  this  new  commitment — the  pro- 
gram that  assists  school  libraries  to  obtain 
books,  and  the  program  that  provides 
funds  through  the  states  for  special  edu- 
cation improvement  projects. 

I  will  shortly  ask  Congress  to  increase 
the  funds  for  these  two  programs — funds 
which  are  available  to  public  and  non- 
public schools  alike — to  $200  million.  I 
shall  direct  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  work  with  State  and  local  officials 
to  assist  them  in  using  these  programs  to 
teach  children  to  read.  This  is  a  purpose 
which  I  believe  to  be  of  the  very  highest 
priority  for  our  schools,  and  a  right  which, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  nation's  edu- 
cators, can  be  achieved  for  every  young 
American. 

(c)  Television  and  Learning.  Most  ed- 
ucation takes  place  outside  the  school. 
Although  we  often  mistakenly  equate 
"schooling"  with  "learning,"  we  should 
begin  to  pay  far  greater  attention  to  what 
youngsters  learn  during  the  more  than 
three  quarters  of  their  time  they  spend 
elsewhere. 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  there  has  been 
a  revolution  in  the  way  most  boys  and 
girls — and  their  parents — occupy  them- 
selves. The  average  high  school  student, 
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for  example,  by  the  time  he  graduates, 
has  spent  ii,ooo  hours  in  school — and 
15,000  hours  watching  television. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  increase  the  use 
of  the  television  medium  and  other  tech- 
nological advances  to  stimulate  the  desire 
to  learn  and  to  help  teach. 

The  technology  is  here,  but  we  have 
not  yet  learned  how  to  employ  it  to  our 
full  advantage.  How  can  local  school  sys- 
tems extend  and  support  their  curricula 
working  with  local  television  stations? 
How  can  new  techniques  of  programmed 
learning  be  applied  so  as  to  make  each 
television  set  an  effective  teaching  aid? 
How  can  television,  audiovisual  aids,  the 
telephone,  and  the  availability  of  com- 
puter libraries  be  combined  to  form  a 
learning  unit  in  the  home,  revolutionizing 
"homework"  by  turning  a  chore  into  an 
adventure  in  learning? 

The  National  Institute  of  Education 
would  examine  questions  such  as  these,  es- 
pecially in  that  vital  area  where  out-of- 
school  activities  can  combine  with  modern 
technology  and  public  policy  to  enhance 
our  children's  education.  It  will  work  in 
concert  with  other  organizations  and 
agencies  dedicated  to  the  educational 
uses  of  television  technology.  Prominent 
among  these  is  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting,  which  the  Congress  es- 
tablished in  1967  as  a  private  entity  to 
channel  and  shape  the  use  of  Federal 
fimds  in  support  of  public  broadcasting. 
With  its  authorization  for  Federal  funds 
expiring  shortly,  the  time  has  come  to  ex- 
tend the  Federal  support  for  the  Corpora- 
tion to  stimulate  its  continuing  growth 
and  improvement.  Accordingly,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  today  transmitting  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  Corporation  for  a 
three-year  period.  This  will  permit  the 


Corporation  to  grow  in  the  orderly  and 
planned  way  so  important  to  a  new  under- 
taking. A  portion  of  the  annual  Federal 
funding  would  be  based  on  matching  the 
dollars  raised  by  the  Corporation  from 
non-Federal  sources.  The  Congress  did 
not  intend  that  the  Corporation  derive  its 
funds  solely  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Therefore,  increased  contributions 
from  private  sources  should  be  stimulated 
during  the  early  years  through  the  incen- 
tive offered  in  the  matching  process. 

(d)  Experimental  Schools.  As  a  bridge 
between  basic  educational  research  and 
actual  school  practices,  I  consider  the  Ex- 
perimental Schools  program  to  be  highly 
important.  Accordingly,  I  renew  my  re- 
quest to  the  Congress  to  appropriate  the 
full  amount  asked — $25  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1971. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  today  transmitting  a  bill 
to  establish  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation. We  have  taken  a  similar  approach 
in  biomedical  research  through  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health;  this  effort  in 
education  would  be  an  historic  step 
forward. 

The  President's  Commission  on 
School  Finance 

I  am  today  signing  an  Executive  Order 
[11 5 13]  establishing  a  President's  Com- 
mission on  School  Finance,  to  be  in  ex- 
istence for  two  years,  reporting  to  the 
President  periodically  on  future  revenue 
needs  and  fiscal  priorities  for  public  and 
non-public  schools. 

(a)  From  Quantity  to  Quality.  Over 
the  past  twenty  years  the  public  schools 
have  experienced  the  greatest  expansion 
in  their  history.  Enrollments  increased  by 
80% — from    25    million    to    45    million 
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pupils — ^in  those  two  decades. 

But  now  the  period  of  steep  enrollment 
growth  in  the  schools  is  over:  The  birth- 
rate has  been  declining  for  about  ten  years 
and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  public 
schools  is  expected  to  rise  only  slightly  in 
the  decade  ahead.  This  means  that  the 
schools^  no  longer  faced  with  a  problem  of 
sharply  increasing  numbers,  will  now  be 
able  to  concentrate  on  finding  improved 
educational  methods.  They  can  now  shift 
their  emphasis  from  quantity  to  quality. 

(b)  Future  Financial  Needs.  Despite 
this  leveling-off  of  enrollments,  additional 
resources  will  be  necessary,  particularly  if 
the  present  rate  of  growth  in  per  pupil 
expenditures  continues.  Yet,  because  we 
have  neglected  to  plan  how  we  will  deal 
with  school  finance,  we  have  great  in- 
stability and  uncertainty  in  the  financial 
structure  of  education. 

(c)  Disparity  Among  Districts  and 
States.  The  continuing  if  narrowing  gap 
in  educational  expenditures  between  rich 
and  poor  States  and  rich  and  poor  school 
districts  is  cause  for  national  concern.  Dif- 
ferences in  dollars  per  pupil  are  not  in 
themselves  wrong;  in  a  democracy,  com- 
munities should  have  the  right  to  provide 
extra  support  to  their  schools  if  they  wish. 
But  some  areas  with  a  low  tax  base  find  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  provide  adequate 
support  to  their  schools,  a  problem  that 
crosses  State  lines  in  an  era  of  mobility — 
when  the  poorly  taught  of  one  area  fre- 
quently become  unemployed  adults 
elsewhere. 

The  need  is  apparent  for  a  central  body 
to  study  the  different  approaches  being 
pioneered  by  States  and  local  districts, 
and  to  disseminate  the  information  about 
successes  achieved  and  problems  encoun- 
tered at  the  local  level. 

(d)  Sources  of  Funds  for  Education. 


State  support  accounts  for  38%  of  school 
revenues.  Federal  support  for  about  8%, 
with  54%  of  the  burden  carried  locally. 
Of  the  local  funds,  almost  all  come  from 
property  taxes,  but  that  tax  base  is  not 
keeping  up  with  educational  expenditures. 
A  major  review  of  the  tax  resources  and 
needs  of  education  is  in  order. 

The  best  method  of  providing  direct 
Federal  monetary  aid  to  education,  and 
the  one  most  consistent  with  local  control 
of  education,  is  through  the  system  of 
revenue  sharing  which  I  proposed  to  the 
Congress  in  August.  Much  of  the  tax  reve- 
nue which  the  Federal  government  would 
return  to  the  States  will  probably  be  used 
where  two-fifths  of  State  and  local  funds 
now  go — to  the  schools.  Revenue  sharing 
proposals  which  would  total  five  billion 
dollars  annually  by  1975  will  help  States 
and  localities  meet  their  educational  and 
other  needs  in  the  way  that  ensures  the 
most  diversity  and  the  most  responsive- 
ness to  local  need — ^without  Federal 
domination. 

A  related  and  important  reform  is 
urgently  needed  in  the  present  program 
of  grants  to  schools  in  Federally-impacted 
areas.  As  presently  constituted,  this  pro- 
gram neither  assists  States  to  determine 
their  own  education  expenditures  nor  re- 
directs funds  to  the  individual  districts  in 
greatest  need.  That  is  why,  in  the  Federal 
Economy  Act  submitted  to  the  Congress 
last  week,  I  called  for  a  thoroughgoing  re- 
form of  this  program.  The  President's 
Commission  on  School  Finance  will  ex- 
amine the  combined  effects  of  this  reform, 
the  potential  of  revenue  sharing  for  edu- 
cational finance,  and  the  impact  of  sav- 
ings accruing  to  States  under  the  proposed 
Family  Assistance  Program,  and  will  assist 
State  and  Federal  agencies  to  plan  effec- 
tively for  these  important  changes. 
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(e)  Possible  Efficiencies,  Many  public 
and  non-public  school  systems  make  in- 
efficient use  of  their  facilities  and  staff. 
The  nine-month  school  year  may  have 
been  justified  when  most  youngsters 
helped  in  the  fields  during  the  summer 
months,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  many 
communities  can  any  longer  afford  to  let 
expensive  facilities  sit  idle  for  one-quarter 
of  the  year. 

Thousands  of  small  school  districts — 
some  without  schools — continue  to  exist, 
resulting  in  inequities  in  both  finance  and 
education.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  our 
large  city  school  systems  have  become  too 
large,  too  bureaucratic,  and  insensitive  to 
varying  educational  needs. 

The  present  system  of  Federal  grants 
frequently  creates  inefficiency.  There  are 
now  about  40  different  Federal  categori- 
cal grant  programs  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  This  system  of  carv- 
ing up  Federal  aid  to  education  into  a 
series  of  distinct  programs  may  have  ad- 
verse educational  effects.  Federal  "pieces" 
do  not  add  up  to  the  whole  of  education 
and  they  may  distract  the  attention  of 
educators  away  from  the  big  picture  and 
into  a  constant  scramble  for  special  pur- 
pose grants.  Partly  for  this  reason,  I  will 
continue  to  recommend  to  the  Congress 
plans  for  consolidation  of  grants  into 
packages  that  are  truly  useful  to  States 
and  localities  receiving  them.  This  would 
place  much  more  administrative  control  of 
these  Federal  funds  in  local  hands,  remov- 
ing red  tape  and  providing  flexibility. 

(f)  Non-Public  Schools,  The  non- 
public elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  the  United  States  have  long  been  an 
integral  part  of  the  nation's  educational 
establishment — supplementing  in  an  im- 
portant way  the  main  task  of  our  public 
school  system.  The  non-public  schools  pro- 


vide a  diversity  which  our  educational 
system  would  otherwise  lack.  They  also 
give  a  spur  of  competition  to  the  public 
schools — ^through  which  educational  in- 
novations come,  both  systems  benefit,  and 
progress  results. 

Should  any  single  school  system — ^public 
or  private — ever  acquire  a  complete  mo- 
nopoly over  the  education  of  our  children, 
the  absence  of  competition  would  neither 
be  good  for  that  school  system  nor  good  for 
the  country.  The  non-public  schools  also 
give  parents  the  opportunity  to  send  their 
children  to  a  school  of  their  own  choice, 
and  of  their  own  religious  denomination. 
They  offer  a  wider  range  of  possibilities 
for  education  experimentation  and  special 
opportunities  for  minorities,  especially 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  and  black 
Americans. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  failed  to  consider 
the  consequences  of  declining  enrollments 
in  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  most  of  them  church  supported, 
which  educate  1 1  %  of  all  pupils — close  to 
six  million  school  children.  In  the  past 
two  years,  close  to  a  thousand  non-public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  closed 
and  most  of  their  displaced  students  en- 
rolled in  local  public  schools. 

//  most  or  all  private  schools  were  to 
close  or  turn  public,  the  added  burden  on 
public  funds  by  the  end  of  the  igyos  would 
exceed  $4  billion  per  year  in  operations, 
with  an  estimated  $5  billion  more  needed 
for  facilities. 

There  is  another  equally  important  con- 
sideration: these  schools — ^non-sectarian. 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Jewish  and  other — 
often  add  a  dimension  of  spiritual  value 
giving  children  a  moral  code  by  which  to 
live.  This  government  cannot  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  potential  collapse  of  such 
schools. 
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The  specific  problem  of  parochial 
schools  is  to  be  a  particular  assignment  of 
the  Commission. 

In  its  deliberations,  I  urge  the  commis- 
sion to  keep  two  considerations  in  mind. 
First,  our  purpose  here  is  not  to  aid  religion 
in  particular  but  to  promote  diversity  in 
education;  second,  that  non-public  schools 
in  America  are  closing  at  the  rate  of  one 
a  day. 

Early  Learning 

In  the  development  of  the  mind,  child's 
play  is  serious  business.  One  of  my  first 
initiatives  upon  taking  oflfice  was  to  com- 
mit this  Administration  to  an  expansion 
of  opportunities  during  the  First  Five 
Years  of  Life.  That  commitment  was 
based  on  new  scientific  knowledge  about 
the  development  of  intelligence — that  as 
much  of  that  development  takes  place  in 
the  first  five  years  as  in  the  next  thirteen. 

We  have  established  a  new  Office  of 
Child  Development  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  I  am  now 
directing  that  Department  and  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  jointly  to  es- 
tablish a  network  of  experimental  centers 
to  discover  what  works  best  in  early  child- 
hood education. 

An  experimental  program  of  this  nature 
is  necessary  as  we  expand  our  child  de- 
velopment programs.  The  Early  Learn- 
ing Program  will  also  provide  us  with  a 
strong  experimental  base  on  which  to 
build  the  new  day  care  program,  involv- 
ing $386  million  in  its  first  full  year  of 
operation,  which  I  have  proposed  as  part 
of  the  Family  Assistance  Plan. 

The  experimental  units  of  the  Early 
Learning  Program,  working  with  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  will  study 
a  number  of  provocative  questions  raised 
in  recent  years  by  educators  and  scientists : 


— A  study  of  language  and  number 
competence  between  lower  and  middle- 
class  children  shows  a  significant  differ- 
ence by  the  time  a  child  is  four  years  old, 
but  the  difference  is  said  to  become  "awe- 
some" by  the  time  the  child  enters  first 
grade.  If  this  is  so,  what  effect  should  it 
have  on  our  approach  to  compensatory 
education  in  the  early  years? 

— ^A  study  of  poor  children  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  conducted  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  indicates  a  de- 
cline in  I.Q.s  of  infants  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  21  months — a  decline  that  can 
be  forestalled  by  skillful  tutoring  during 
their  second  year.  If  this  is  true,  how 
should  it  affect  our  approach  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  very  young? 

— Many  child  development  experts  be- 
lieve that  the  best  opportunity  for  im- 
proving the  education  of  infants  under 
the  age  of  three  lies  not  in  institutional 
centers  but  at  home,  and  through  working 
with  their  mothers.  What  might  we  do, 
therefore,  to  communicate  to  young 
women  and  mothers — especially  to  those 
in  or  near  poverty — the  latest  informa- 
tion on  effective  child  development  tech- 
niques with  specific  suggestions  about  its 
application  at  home? 

The  Future  of  Learning  in  America 

The  tone  of  this  message,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  this  Administration,  is  intended 
to  be  challenging.  America's  educators 
have  the  capacity  and  dedication  to  re- 
spond to  that  challenge. 

For  most  of  our  citizens,  the  American 
educational  system  is  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  for 
a  portion  of  our  population,  it  has  never 
delivered  on  its  promises.  Until  we  know 
why  education  works  when  it  is  successful. 
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we  can  know  little  about  what  makes  it 
fail  when  it  is  unsuccessful.  This  is  knowl- 
edge that  must  precede  any  rational  at- 
tempt to  provide  our  every  student  with 
the  best  possible  education. 

Mankind  has  witnessed  a  few  great 
ages  when  understanding  of  a  social  or 
scientific  process  has  expanded  and 
changed  so  quickly  as  to  revolutionize  the 
process  itself.  The  time  has  come  for  such 
an  era  in  education. 

There  comes  a  time  in  any  learning 
process  that  calls  for  reassessment  and 
reinforcement.  It  calls  for  new  directions 
in  our  methods  of  teaching,  new  under- 
standing of  our  ways  of  learning,  for  a 
fresh  emphasis  on  our  basic  research,  so 
as  to  bring  behavioral  science  and  ad- 
vanced technology  to  bear  on  problems 
that  only  appear  to  be  insuperable. 

That  is  why,  in  this  field  more  impor- 
tantly than  in  any  other,  I  have  called  for 
fundamental  studies  that  should  lead  to 
far-reaching  reforms  before  going  ahead 
with  major  new  expenditures  for  "more  of 
the  same." 

To  state  dogmatically  "money  is  not 
the  answer"  is  not  the  answer.  Money  will 
be  needed,  and  this  Administration  is  pre- 
pared to  commit  itself  to  substantial  in- 
creases in  Federal  aid  to  education — to 
place  this  among  the  highest  priorities  in 
our  budget — as  we  seek  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  basic  truths  of  the  learning 
process,  as  we  gain  a  new  confidence  that 
our  education  dollars  are  being  wisely  in- 
vested to  bring  back  their  highest  return 
in  social  benefits,  and  as  we  provide  some 
assurance  that  those  funds  contribute  to- 
ward fundamental  reform  of  American 
education. 

As  we  get  more  education  for  the  dollar, 
we  will  ask  the  Congress  to  supply  many 
more  dollars  for  education. 


In  the  meantime,  we  are  committing 
effort  and  money  toward  finding  out  how 
to  make  our  education  dollars  go  further. 
Specifically,  the  1971  budget  increases 
funds  for  educational  research  by  $67  mil- 
lion to  a  total  of  $3 1 2  million.  Funds  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  would 
be  in  addition  to  this  increase. 

Nearly  a  century  ago,  Benjamin  Disraeli 
advised  Parliament  that  "upon  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  of  this  country  the 
fate  of  this  country  depends."  That  is  no 
less  true  in  the  United  States  today,  where 
nearly  one  person  out  of  three  is  teaching 
or  studying  in  one  of  our  schools  and  col- 
leges and  where  the  greatest  social  con- 
troversy of  our  generation  has  centered. 

This  Administration  is  committed  to 
the  principle  and  the  practice  of  seeing  to 
it  that  equal  educational  opportunity  is 
provided  every  child  in  every  corner  of 
this  land. 

I  am  well  aware  that  "quality  educa- 
tion" is  already  being  interpreted  as  "code 
words"  for  a  delay  of  desegregation.  We 
must  never  let  that  meaning  take  hold. 
Quality  is  what  education  is  all  about; 
desegregation  is  vital  to  that  quality;  as 
we  improve  the  quality  of  education  for 
all  American  children,  we  will  help  them 
improve  the  quality  of  their  own  lives  in 
the  next  generation. 

We  must  not  permit  the  controversy 
about  the  progress  toward  desegregation 
to  detract  from  the  shared  purpose  of  all — 
better  education,  and  especially  better  ed- 
ucation for  the  poor  of  every  race  and 
color. 

That  is  why  this  Administration  has 
committed  itself  to  finding  the  reason — 
all  other  things  seeming  equal — why  so 
much  educational  achievement  remains 
unequal.  We  commit  ourselves  to  the 
realizable  dream  of  raising  the  American 
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standard  of  learning. 

Teachers  and  taxpayers  alike  must  not 
accept  the  status  quo  in  the  process  of 
teaching.  We  must  make  the  schooling  fit 
the  student.  We  must  improve  education 
in  those  areas  of  life  outside  the  school 
where  people  learn  so  much  or  so  little. 
We  must  discover  how  to  begin  educating 
the  young  mind  when  it  really  begins  to 
learn. 

By  demanding  educational  reform  now, 
we  can  gain  the  understanding  we  need  to 
help  every  student  reach  new  levels  of 
achievement;  only  by  challenging  conven- 
tional wisdom  can  we  as  a  nation  gain  the 


wisdom  we  need  to  educate  our  young  in 
the  decade  of  the  70s. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
March  3, 1970 

note:  On  March  3,  1970,  the  White  House  also 
released  a  fact  sheet  and  the  transcripts  of  two 
news  briefings  on  the  President's  message;  the 
first  briefing  held  by  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
Counsellor  to  the  President,  and  Dr.  James  E. 
Allen,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Education,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  the  second  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott  and 
Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford. 


67     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Legislation 
To  Avert  Stoppage  of  Rail  Service.     March  3,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Once  again  this  nation  is  on  the  brink 
of  a  nationwide  rail  strike. 

A  nationwide  stoppage  of  rail  service 
would  cause  hardship  to  human  beings 
and  harm  to  our  economy^  and  must  not 
be  permitted  to  take  place. 

In  two  previous  disputes,  when  the  rail- 
road employers  and  unions  have  not  been 
able  to  settle  their  diflferences,  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended,  and  the  Congress 
has  enacted,  special  legislation  to  avert  a 
stoppage.  I  am  taking  similar  action  to 
protect  the  public  interest  today. 

The  legislation  I  propose  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  facts  of  this  dispute.  After  all 
the  procedures  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
had  been  exhausted,  and  after  extensive 
mediation  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  parties  finally  reached 
an  agreement  incorporated  in  a  Mem- 


orandum of  Understanding  dated  Decem- 
ber 4,  1969.  That  Memorandum  was 
ratified  by  an  overall  majority  of  all  the 
members  voting  as  well  as  by  the  majority 
of  those  voting  in  three  of  the  four  unions. 

However,  the  majority  of  the  voting 
members  of  one  union,  the  Sheetmetal 
Workers'  International  Association,  failed 
to  ratify  the  Memorandum.  I  am  forward- 
ing to  you  today  legislation  that  merely 
makes  that  Memorandum  the  contract 
between  the  parties.  We  must  not  submit 
to  the  chaos  of  a  nationwide  rail  stoppage 
because  a  minority  of  the  affected  workers 
rejected  a  contract  agreed  to  by  their 
leadership.  The  public  interest  comes  first. 

Four  days  ago,  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
measure  to  protect  the  public  interest  in 
cases  where  a  strike  or  lockout  in  the  trans- 
portation industry  imperils  the  national 
health   and   safety.    In   that  message    I 
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stressed  two  principles:  first,  that  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  Nation  must  be 
protected  against  damaging  work  stop- 
pages; second,  that  collective  bargaining 
should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  Govern- 
ment interference. 

The  legislation  I  am  submitting  with 
this  message  to  resolve  this  dispute  abides 
by  those  two  principles.  We  will  protect 
the  national  interest,  and  we  will  limit 
Government  interference  to  enforcing  the 
contract  to  which  responsible  agents  of 
the  parties  agreed. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  quickly  on 
my  proposal,  so  that  a  crippling  stoppage 
can  be  averted  and  the  Nation's  travellers 


and  shippers  can  depend  on  uninterrupted 
service. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
March  3,  1970 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by- 
Secretary  of  Labor  George  P.  Shultz  on  the 
railway  labor  dispute. 

On  March  4,  1970,  an  act  "To  provide 
for  a  temporary  prohibition  of  strikes  or  lock- 
outs with  respect  to  the  current  railway  labor- 
management  dispute"  was  enacted  (Public 
Law  9 1-203,  84  Stat.  22 ) . 

On  April  9,  1970,  an  act  "To  provide  for 
the  settlement  of  the  labor  dispute  between 
certain  carriers  by  railroad  and  certain  of  their 
employees"  was  enacted  (Public  Law  91-226, 
84  Stat.  118). 


68     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Annual  Report 
on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Program.     March  4,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  my  conviction  that  continued  U.S. 
assistance  to  the  developing  countries  is 
essential  both  for  humanitarian  reasons 
and  for  those  of  our  own  national  self 
interest. 

The  challenges  we  face  are  both  moral 
and  practical  in  nature.  We  seek  a  stable 
and  peaceful  world  in  which  all  nations 
can  cooperate  effectively  to  improve  the 
quality  of  human  life. 

The  Annual  Report  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Program  for  Fiscal  Year  1969, 
which  I  transmit  herewith,  indicates  the 
ways  in  which  we  have  attempted  to  pro- 
mote our  interests  in  the  developing  world 
in  the  recent  past.  It  also  provides  a  pre- 
view of  the  new  directions  this  Adminis- 
tration has  charted  for  the  future. 

We  have  determined  that  a  new  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  enlisting  the 


energies  and  expertise  of  American  pri- 
vate enterprise.  As  a  first  step  toward 
doing  so,  I  proposed  the  creation  of  an 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
to  provide  businesslike  management  of 
our  incentives  to  private  investment  in  the 
developing  countries.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Congress  has  accepted  this  proposal. 
We  have  also  decided  to  give  a  strong 
new  emphasis  to  technical  assistance.  The 
transfer  of  skills  to  the  people  of  the  de- 
veloping world  is  vitally  important  to  their 
future.  Technical  assistance  plants  the 
seeds  that  enable  developing  countries  to 
grow  by  themselves.  To  give  practical  ex- 
pression to  these  concepts,  we  have  estab- 
lished a  new  Technical  Assistance  Bureau 
within  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. The  Bureau  has  been  charged 
with  the  task  of  raising  the  quality  of  our 
advisory,  training  and  research  services. 
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These  are  only  first  steps,  however.  To 
assist  me  in  determining  the  course  of  our 
international  development  programs  in 
the  1970's,  I  named  a  task  force  of  dis- 
tinguished private  citizens,  headed  by 
Rudolph  Peterson,  to  review  all  U.S.  for- 
eign assistance  programs.  This  task  force 
is  now  at  work,  and  its  recommendations 
will  provide  a  basis  for  my  proposals  for  a 
new  U.S.  program  for  the  years  ahead. 

To  assure  continuous  management  in- 
spection of  our  program,  the  post  of 
Auditor-General  has  been  created  in  AID. 
The  job  of  the  Auditor-General  is  to  make 
sure  that  AID's  funds  are  used  efficiently 
and  for  the  intended  purposes. 

To  make  the  AID  dollar  go  further  and 
to  assist  free  market  systems  in  the  devel- 
oping countries,  I  also  eliminated  some 
of  the  commodity-purchase  requirements 
which  were  forcing  some  nations  to  em- 
ploy regressive  exchange,  import  or  credit 
arrangements. 

During  fiscal  year  1969,  87  percent  of 
our  economic  aid  was  concentrated  in  the 
15  countries  which  we  believed  could 
make  best  use  of  it :  Brazil,  Chile,  Colom- 
bia, Guyana,  Panama,  Indonesia,  Laos, 
Korea,  Thailand,  Vietnam,  India,  Pak- 
istan, Turkey,  Ethiopia,  and  Nigeria. 

A  record  commitment  of  $45  million 


was  made  in  the  priority  field  of  family 
planning,  so  essential  for  speeding  the  rate 
of  economic  and  social  progress  in  many 
of  the  developing  nations. 

Achievements  in  which  our  assistance 
played  a  pivotal  role  during  fiscal  year 
1 969  included : 
— ^growth  of  the  Korean  economy  at  a 

rate  of  13  percent; 
— self-sufficiency  in  rice  production  for 

the  Philippines; 
— control  of  inflation  in  Indonesia; 
— use  of  Food-for-Peace  supplies  in  self- 
help   food-for-work  projects  which 
employed  16  million  people; 
— assistance    in    providing    nutritious 
diets  for  50  million  children  in  105 
countries. 
These    are    substantial    achievements. 
They  can   be   surpassed  in   the   future 
through  our  continued  commitment  to 
the  proposition  that  development  of  the 
best  in  all  nations  provides  the  surest  hope 
for  security  and  dignity  for  all  men. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
March  4,  1970 

note:  The  text  of  the  message  is  printed  in 
"The  Foreign  Assistance  Program,  Annual  Re- 
port to  the  Congress,  Fiscal  Year  1969"  (Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  83  pp.)  • 


69     Memorandum  to  Members  of  an  Interagency  Economic 
Adjustment  Committee.     March  4,  1970 


Memorandum  for  Secretary  of  Defense^ 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  Administrator,  General 
Services.  Administration,  Chairman  of  the 


Council  of  Economic  Advisors: 

This  Administration  is  committed  to 
bringing  the  resources  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  bear  on  the  alleviation  of 
economic  difficulties  caused  by  necessary 
Defense  realignments. 

Therefore,  I  am  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  take  the  leadership  respon- 
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sibility  in  assisting  individuals  and  com- 
munities in  cases  where  adverse  economic 
impacts  occur  as  a  result  of  the  revision  of 
our  military  base  structure.  I  am  asking 
each  addressee  to  serve  as  a  member  of  an 
Inter-Agency  Economic  Adjustment  Com- 
mittee, which  will  be  chaired  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  He  will  seek  the  assist- 


ance of  each  agency  in  meeting  this 
responsibility,  and  will  also  enlist  the  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  private  sector. 

Your  cooperation  in  devoting  the  re- 
sources of  your  agency  to  this  effort  will 
be  appreciated. 

Richard  Nixon 


70     Remarks  at  a  Ceremony  Marking  the  Ratification  and 
Entry  Into  Force  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolif eration 
of  Nuclear  Weapons.     March  5,  1970 


Mr,  Secretary,  Your  Excellencies,  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and 
our  other  distinguished  guests: 

With  the  completion  of  this  ceremony, 
this  Treaty  is  now  in  force  and  has  become 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  be  per- 
mitted something  beyond  that  formal 
statement  which  puts  the  treaty  in  force. 

I  feel  that  on  an  occasion  like  this,  an 
historic  occasion,  it  is  well  to  pay  tribute 
to  some  of  those,  both  in  our  Government 
and  in  other  governments,  who  have  been 
responsible  for  the  success  in  negotiating 
this  Treaty. 

First,  in  our  own  Government,  I  should 
point  out  that  the  Treaty  spans  three 
administrations — the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration, the  Johnson  administration,  and 
its  completion  in  this  administration. 

It  was  primarily  negotiated  during  the 
Johnson  administration.  And  we  very 
much  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  attend 
this  ceremony  due  to  an  illness,  which  I 
understand  will  be  certainly  temporary. 
We  trust  that  if  he  is  looking  on  television 
that  he  has  seen  this  ceremony  and  the 
culmination  of,  I  know,  what  was  one  of 


his  major  objectives  during  his  adminis- 
tration, the  ratification  of  the  Non- 
Prolif  eration  Treaty. 

Having  spoken  of  President  Johnson 
and  his  administration,  I  think  it  is  also 
appropriate  to  speak  of  the  negotiating 
team.  Seated  at  this  table  is  William  C. 
Foster.^  In  speaking  of  him,  I  speak  of  all 
the  men  who  worked  with  him. 

I  can  speak  with  some  experience  in 
that  respect.  I  remember  on  two  occasions 
when  I  was  in  Geneva — when  I  was  out 
of  office  with  no  influence  in  the  admin- 
istration in  Washington  and  very  little 
influence  in  my  own  party — Mr.  Foster 
felt  so  strongly  about  this  Treaty  that  he 
took  much  of  his  time  to  explain  it  and 
also  to  present  the  facts  in  an  eflfective  way 
as  to  why  the  treaty  was  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  other 
nations  involved.  In  other  words  what  was 
involved  here  was  not  only  negotiation  on 
his  part,  and  the  other  members  of  his 
team,  but  a  very  eff'ective  and  necessary 
program  of  education. 

And  for  that  long  and  at  times  very 


^Director,  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  1 961-1968. 
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frustrating  and  at  times  almost,  it  seemed, 
impossible  task,  we  can  congratulate  him 
and  all  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  who  worked  as  he  did  for  that 
Treaty.  And  on  this  occasion,  too,  I  wish 
to  pay  respect  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  that  are  here. 

This  Treaty  indicates  both  the  conti- 
nuity of  American  foreign  policy  in  its 
search  for  a  just  peace,  and  it  also  indicates 
its  bipartisan  character,  because  without 
bipartisan  support  in  the  Senate,  where 
the  Treaty  received  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  bipartisan  support  in  the 
House  as  well,  this  Treaty  could  not  go 
into  effect  as  it  has  today. 

And,  finally,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  and 
express  appreciation  to  all  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  governments  that  are 
present  here  today. 

The  fact  that  so  many  governments 
have  brought  this  Treaty  into  effect  is  an 
indication  of  the  immense  desire  that 
exists  among  all  people  in  the  world  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  war  and  to  find  a 
way  peacefully  to  settle  our  differences. 

This  is  indeed  an  historic  occasion.  And 
as  I  sit  here  today,  I  only  hope  that  those 
of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
present  will  look  back  one  day  and  see 
that  this  was  the  first  milestone  on  a  road 
which  led  to  reducing  the  danger  of  nu- 
clear war  and  on  a  road  which  led  to  last- 
ing peace  among  nations. 

This  milestone,  as  has  already  been  in- 
dicated, results  in  nonproliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  the  extent  that  the 
nations  participating  in  this  ceremony  and 
who  have  ratified  the  Treaty  have 
indicated. 


The  next  milestone  we  trust  will  be  the 
limitation  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  his- 
toric strategic  arms  limitation  talks  which 
will  enter  their  second  phase  on  April  15 
in  Vienna.  And  we  noted  the  fact  that 
when  Prime  Minister  Kosygin  signed  the 
Treaty  in  Moscow  today,  reference  was 
made  to  those  talks. 

We  trust  that  on  April  15  the  climate 
for  progress  in  those  talks  will  be  good 
and  that  we  can  at  some  time  in  the  future 
look  forward  to  a  ceremony  in  which  we 
note  the  ratification  of  that  historic 
Treaty. 

And  then  finally,  of  course,  we  trust 
that  the  third  milestone  will  be  continued 
progress  in  reducing  the  political  tensions, 
the  differences  between  governments 
which  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  consider 
that  we  must  maintain  armed  forces  to 
the  degree  that  we  maintain  them. 

This  is  the  work  of  all  of  us,  the  work  of 
the  diplomats,  the  work  of  the  men  of 
peace,  and  all  of  us  I  think  can  be  so  de- 
scribed today. 

And  so,  Mr.  Secretary,  on  this  historic 
occasion,  let  us  trust  that  we  will  look  back 
and  say  that  this  was  one  of  the  first  and 
major  steps  in  that  process  in  which  the 
nations  of  the  world  moved  from  a  period 
of  confrontation  to  a  period  of  negotiation 
and  a  period  of  lasting  peace. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:23  a.m.  in 
the  International  Conference  Room  at  the  De- 
partment of  State,  after  signing  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Treaty. 

Announcement  of  the  ceremony  is  printed  in 
the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments (vol.  6,  p.  304).  The  text  of  the  Treaty 
is  printed  in  United  States  Treaties  and  Other 
International  Agreements  (21  UST  483). 
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7 1     Statement  About  Approval  of  the  Family  Assistance 

Act  of  1970  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
March  5,  1970 


THE  prompt  and  favorable  action  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
the  administration's  proposals  for  reform- 
ing our  failing  welfare  system  is  most 
gratifying  and  encouraging. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  this  legisla- 
tion ;  I  believe  it  provides  the  best  method 
for  reversing  the  trend  toward  greater 
welfare  dependency.  I  am  most  happy 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee — 
after  conducting  its  own  searching  in- 
vestigation— ^has  reached  a  similar  con- 
clusion. 

Very  few  questions  will  come  before 
this  Congress  that  are  more  important 
than  welfare  reform.  Without  a  basic,  con- 
ceptual change  in  our  welfare  system,  we 
can  expect  only  that  welfare  rolls  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  that  costs  will  inevitably 
skyrocket.  I  hope  that  the  members  of 
both  parties  in  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress will  follow  the  lead  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  so  that  our  Nation  can 
avoid  that  misfortune. 

While  the  initial  "start-up"  costs  of  this 
program  are  higher  than  our  present  wel- 
fare costs,  I  am  confident  that  we  can  af- 
ford this  program  and  that  it  is  consistent 
with  a  responsible  fiscal  policy.  I  would 
not  support  the  program  unless  that  were 
the  case.  It  is  my  view,  in  fact,  that  respon- 
sible fiscal  policy  demands  rapid  welfare 
reform,  for  such  reform  will  enable  us  to 
make  significant  long-run  savings.  The 
question  is  not  whether  we  can  afford  this 
legislation,  but  whether  we  can  afford  to 
go  on  without  it. 


A  central  point  of  the  new  program  is 
that  only  those  who  are  willing  to  take  a 
job  or  to  enter  training  are  eligible  for 
benefits.  In  addition,  the  new  payment 
schedule  would  be  structured  to  reward 
those  people  who  take  jobs,  rather  than 
penalizing  them  as  does  the  present  sys- 
tem. In  short,  the  family  assistance  pro- 
gram— for  the  first  time — would  make 
welfare  a  method  for  putting  people  hack 
to  work,  reducing  the  welfare  rolls,  and 
expanding  the  payrolls  of  the  Nation. 

This  new  program  would  also  remove 
that  element  in  the  present  system  which 
encourages  fathers  to  desert  their  families. 
In  addition,  it  would  give  significant  as- 
sistance to  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the 
disabled  by  establishing  for  them  a  na- 
tional minimum  benefit  level. 

It  is  often  said  that  nothing  in  this 
world  is  as  powerful  as  an  idea  whose  time 
has  come.  In  my  view,  the  family  assist- 
ance program  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come — and  the  welcome  action  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  confirms  that 
judgment.  Not  every  Congress  has  the 
opportunity  to  enact  a  fundamental  re- 
form of  our  basic  institutions.  The  91st 
Congress  now  has  that  historic  opportu- 
nity. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  is- 
sued the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
President's  family  assistance  program  by  George 
P.  Shultz,  Secretary  of  Labor;  Dr.  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan,  Counsellor  to  the  President;  and 
Robert  Patricelli,  Special  Assistant  for  Urban 
Affairs,  and  John  G.  Veneman,  Under  Secre- 
tary, both  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 
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72     Statement  About  the  Situation  in  Laos. 
March  6,  1970 


IN  LIGHT  of  the  increasingly  massive 
presence  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  and 
their  recent  offensives  in  Laos,  I  have 
written  letters  today  to  British  Prime  Min- 
ister Wilson  and  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin 
asking  their  help  in  restoring  the  1962 
Geneva  agreements  for  that  country. 

As  Gochairmen  of  that  conference,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  particular  responsibilities  for  seeing 
that  its  provisions  are  honored.  My  letters 
note  the  persistent  North  Vietnamese  vio- 
lations of  the  accords  and  their  current 
offensives;  support  the  Laotian  Prime 
Minister's  own  current  appeal  to  the  Go- 
chairmen  for  consultations;  urge  the  Co- 
chairmen  to  work  with  other  signatories  of 
the  Geneva  accords;  and  pledge  full 
United  States  cooperation. 

Hanoi's  most  recent  military  build-up 
in  Laos  has  been  particularly  escalatory. 
They  have  poured  over  13,000  additional 
troops  into  Laos  during  the  past  few 
months,  raising  their  total  in  Laos  to  over 
67,000.  Thirty  North  Vietnamese  bat- 
talions from  regular  division  units  par- 
ticipated in  the  current  campaign  in  the 
Plain  of  Jars  with  tanks,  armored  cars, 
and  long-range  artillery.  The  indigenous 
Laotian  Communists,  the  Pathet  Lao,  are 
playing  an  insignificant  role. 

North  Vietnam's  military  escalation  in 
Laos  has  intensified  public  discussion  in 
this  country.  The  purpose  of  this  state- 
ment is  to  set  forth  the  record  of  what 
we  found  in  January  1969  and  the  policy 
oi  this  administration  since  that  time. 


I.  What  We  Found 

A.   THE    1962   ACCORDS 

When  we  came  into  office,  this  admin- 
istration found  a  highly  precarious  situa- 
tion in  Laos.  Its  basic  legal  framework 
had  been  established  by  the  1962 
accords  entered  into  by  the  Kennedy 
administration. 

Laos  has  been  a  battleground  for  most 
of  the  past  20  years.  In  1949  it  became 
a  semi-independent  state  within  the 
French  Union.  The  Pathet  Lao  Com- 
munists rebelled  against  the  government 
in  the  early  1950's,  and  fighting  continued 
until  the  1954  Geneva  settlements  ended 
the  Indochina  War.  Laos  at  that  time  be- 
came an  independent  neutral  state.  The 
indigenous  Communists,  the  Pathet  Lao, 
nevertheless  retained  control  of  the  two 
northern  provinces. 

Since  then,  this  small  country  has  been 
the  victim  of  persistent  subversion  and 
finally  invasion  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

By  1 96 1  North  Vietnamese  involvement 
became  marked,  the  Communist  forces 
made  great  advances,  and  a  serious  situa- 
tion confronted  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. In  his  news  conference  of  March  [23] 
1 96 1,  President  Kennedy  said:  "Laos  is 
far  away  from  America,  but  the  world  is 
small.  .  .  .  The  security  of  all  Southeast 
Asia  will  be  endangered  if  Laos  loses  its 
neutral  independence." 

In  May  1961  negotiations  for  a  Laotian 
settlement  opened  in  Geneva,  with  Gov- 
ernor Harriman  as  the  chief  American 
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negotiator.^  During  the  course  of  those 
long  negotiations  fighting  continued,  and 
the  Communists  made  further  advances. 
Faced  with  a  potential  threat  to  Thailand, 
President  Kennedy  ordered  5,000  Marines 
to  that  country  in  May  1962. 

Finally,  in  July  1962,  after  14  months 
of  negotiations,  14  nations  signed  the 
Geneva  accords  providing  for  the  neu- 
tralization of  Laos.  Other  signatories  be- 
sides the  United  States  included  the 
Soviet  Union,  Communist  China,  North 
Vietnam,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
the  Southeast  Asian  nations  most  directly 
involved,  and  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  [ICC],  Can- 
ada, India  and  Poland. 

These  accords  came  one  month  after 
the  three  contending  forces  within  Laos 
announced  agreement  on  the  details  of  a 
coalition  government  composed  of  the 
three  major  political  factions  and  headed 
by  the  neutralist.  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma.  North  Vietnam  claimed  that  it 
favored  a  coalition  government.  Both 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  Union 
backed  Prince  Souvanna  for  his  new  post. 
The  present  government  of  Laos  thus  has 
been  the  one  originally  proposed  by  the 
Communists.  In  approving  the  1962  ar- 
rangements, the  Kennedy  administration 
in  effect  accepted  the  basic  formulation 
which  had  been  advanced  by  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  Laotian 
political  settlement. 

B.   THE   RECORD    1962-19  69 

Before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the  1962 
Geneva  documents,  and  despite  the  fact 
that  they  embodied  most  of  its  own  pro- 


^  W.  Averell  Harriman,  Governor  of  New 
York  State  1 955-1958. 


posals,  North  Vietnam  started  violating 
them.  In  compliance  with  the  Accords,  the 
666  Americans  who  had  been  assisting  the 
Royal  Lao  Government  withdrew  under 
ICC  supervision.  In  contrast,  the  North 
Vietnamese  passed  only  a  token  40  men 
through  ICC  checkpoints  and  left  over 
6,000  troops  in  the  country. 

A  steadily  growing  number  of  North 
Vietnamese  troops  have  remained  there 
ever  since,  in  flagrant  violation  of  the 
Geneva  accords.  They  climbed  to  about 
33,000  in  mid- 1 967,  46,000  in  mid- 1968, 
and  55,000  in  mid- 1969.  Today  they  are 
at  an  all-time  high  of  some  67,000  men. 

These  are  not  advisers  or  technicians  or 
attaches.  They  are  line  units  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  army  conducting  open  aggres- 
sion against  a  neighbor  that  poses  no 
threat  to  Hanoi. 

In  addition,  since  1964,  over  a  half- 
million  North  Vietnamese  troops  have 
crossed  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  in  Laos 
to  invade  South  Vietnam.  This  infiltration 
route  provides  the  great  bulk  of  men  and 
supplies  for  the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  political  arrangements  for  a  three- 
way  government  survived  only  until  April 
1963  when  the  Pathet  Lao  Communist 
leaders  departed  from  the  capital  and  left 
their  cabinet  posts  vacant.  Fighting  soon 
resumed  and  since  then,  there  have  been 
cycles  of  Communist  offensives  and  Royal 
Laotian  Government  counteroffensives. 
The  enemy  forces  have  been  led  and  dom- 
inated throughout  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. In  recent  years  Hanoi  has 
provided  the  great  majority  of  Communist 
troops  in  Laos. 

North  Vietnam  appears  to  have  two 
aims  in  Laos.  The  first  is  to  insure  its  abil- 
ity to  use  Laos  as  a  supply  route  for  North 
Vietnamese  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
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second  is  to  weaken  and  subvert  the  Royal 
Lao  Government — originally  established 
at  its  urging — to  hinder  it  from  interfer- 
ing with  North  Vietnamese  use  of  Laotian 
territory,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
eventual  establishment  of  a  government 
more  amenable  to  Communist  control. 

Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma  has 
tried  a  variety  of  diplomatic  efforts  to  re- 
store peace  in  Laos.  He  has  repeatedly 
appealed  to  the  Cochairmen  and  others  to 
help  arrange  for  restoration  of  the  1962 
Accords.  He  and  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission,  hampered  by  lack  of 
authority,  have  reported  and  publicized 
North  Vietnamese  violations  of  the  Ac- 
cords. And  Prime  Minister  Souvanna 
Phouma  has  made  several  attempts  to 
achieve  political  reconciliation  with  the 
Pathet  Lao  and  to  reconstitute  a  tripartite 
government. 

None  of  these  efforts  has  borne  fruit. 
Frustrated  in  his  diplomatic  efforts  and 
confronted  with  continuing  outside  ag- 
gression, Souvanna  has  called  upon  three 
American  administrations  to  assist  his  gov- 
ernment in  preserving  Laotian  neutrality 
and  integrity. 

By  early  1963  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Pathet  Lao  had  openly  breached  the 
1962  agreements  by  attacking  the  neu- 
tralist government  forces  in  north  Laos 
and  by  occupying  and  fortifying  the  area 
in  southeast  Laos  along  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  Laotian  Prime 
Minister  requested  American  aid  in  the 
form  of  supplies  and  munitions.  The  Ken- 
nedy administration  provided  this  assist- 
ance in  line  with  the  Laotian  Govern- 
ment's right  under  the  Geneva  Accords 
to  seek  help  in  its  self-defense. 

In  mid-May  1964  the  Pathet  Lao  sup- 
ported by  the  North  Vietnamese  attacked 


Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma's  neu- 
tralist military  forces  on  the  Plain  of  Jars. 
North  Vietnam  also  began  to  increase  its 
use  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  to  further 
its  aggression  against  South  Vietnam.  The 
Johnson  administration  responded  to 
Royal  Laotian  Government  requests  to 
meet  this  escalation  by  increasing  our 
training  and  logistic  support  to  the  Royal 
Lao  Government.  In  May  1 964,  as  North 
Vietnamese  presence  increased,  the 
United  States,  at  Royal  Lao  Government 
request,  began  flying  certain  interdictory 
missions  against  invaders  who  were  violat- 
ing Lao  neutrality. 

Thus,  when  this  administration  came 
into  office  we  faced  a  chronically  serious 
situation  in  Laos.  There  had  been  6  years 
of  seasonal  Communist  attacks  and  grow- 
ing U.S.  involvement  at  the  request  of  the 
Royal  Laotian  Government.  The  North 
Vietnamese  had  steadily  increased  both 
their  infiltration  through  Laos  into  South 
Vietnam  and  their  troop  presence  in  Laos 
itself.  Any  facade  of  native  Pathet  Lao 
independence  had  been  stripped  away.  In 
January  1969,  we  thus  had  a  military 
assistance  program  reaching  back  over  6 
years,  and  air  operations  dating  over  4 
years. 

II.  The  Policy  of  This  Administration 

Since  this  administration  has  been  in 
office.  North  Vietnamese  pressure  has  con- 
tinued. Last  spring,  the  North  Vietnamese 
mounted  a  campaign  which  threatened 
the  royal  capital  and  moved  beyond  the 
areas  previously  occupied  by  Communists. 
A  counterattack  by  the  Lao  Government 
forces,  intended  to  relieve  this  military 
pressure  and  cut  off  supply  lines,  caught 
the  enemy  by  surprise  and  succeeded  be- 
yond expectations  in  pushing  them  off  the 
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strategic  central  plain  in  north  Laos  known 
as  the  Plain  of  Jars. 

The  North  Vietnamese  left  behind  huge 
stores  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other 
supplies  cached  on  the  Plain.  During  their 
operations  in  the  Plain  of  Jars  last  sum- 
mer and  fall,  Lao  Government  forces 
captured  almost  8,000  tons  of  Communist 
equipment,  supplies  and  weapons,  includ- 
ing tanks,  armored  cars,  artillery  pieces, 
machine  guns,  and  thousands  of  individual 
weapons  including  about  4,000  tons  of 
ammunition.  The  size  and  nature  of  these 
supply  caches  the  Communists  had  em- 
placed  on  the  Plain  by  the  summer  of 
1 969  show  clearly  that  many  months  ago 
the  North  Vietnamese  were  preparing  for 
major  offensive  actions  on  Laotian  ter- 
ritory against  the  Royal  Lao  Government. 

During  the  final  months  of  1969  and 
January  1970,  Hanoi  sent  over  13,000 
additional  troops  into  Laos  and  rebuilt 
their  stocks  and  supply  lines.  They  also 
introduced  tanks  and  long-range  artillery. 

During  January  and  February,  Prime 
Minister  Souvanna  Phouma  proposed  to 
the  other  side  that  the  Plain  of  Jars  be 
neutralized.  The  Communists'  response 
was  to  launch  their  current  offensive 
which  has  recaptured  the  Plain  of  Jars 
and  is  threatening  to  go  beyond  the  fur- 
thest line  of  past  Communist  advances. 

The  Prime  Minister  is  now  once  again 
trying  to  obtain  consultations  among  all 
the  parties  to  the  Geneva  accords,  en- 
visaged under  Article  IV  when  there  is  a 
violation  of  Lao  sovereignty,  independ- 
ence, neutrality,  or  territorial  integrity. 

In  this  situation,  our  purposes  remain 
straightforward. 

We  are  trying  above  all  to  save  Amer- 
ican and  allied  lives  in  South  Vietnam 
which  are  threatened  by  the  continual 
infiltration  of  North  Vietnamese  troops 


and  supplies  along  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail.  Hanoi  has  infiltrated  over  100,000 
men  through  Laos  since  this  administra- 
tion took  office  and  over  500,000 
altogether.  Our  airstrikes  have  destroyed 
weapons  and  supplies  over  the  past  4  years 
which  would  have  taken  thousands  of 
American  lives. 

We  are  also  supporting  the  independ- 
ence and  neutrality  of  Laos  as  set  forth 
in  the  1962  Geneva  agreements.  Our  as- 
sistance has  always  been  at  the  request 
of  the  legitimate  government  of  Prime 
Minister  Souvanna  Phouma  which  the 
North  Vietnamese  helped  establish;  it 
is  directly  related  to  North  Vietnamese 
violations  of  the  agreements. 

We  continue  to  be  hopeful  of  eventual 
progress  in  the  negotiations  in  Paris.  But 
serious  doubts  are  raised  as  to  Hanoi's 
intentions  if  it  is  simultaneously  violating 
the  Geneva  agreements  on  Laos  which  we 
reached  with  them  largely  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  proposals.  What  we  do  in  Laos 
has  thus  as  its  aim  to  bring  about  condi- 
tions for  progress  toward  peace  in  the  en- 
tire Indo-Chinese  Peninsula. 

I  turn  now  to  the  precise  nature  of  our 
aid  to  Laos. 

In  response  to  press  conference  ques- 
tions on  September  26,  December  8,  and 
January  30, 1  have  indicated : 

— that  the  United  States  has  no  ground 

combat  forces  in  Laos ; 
— that  there  were  50,000  North  Viet- 
namese troops  in  Laos  and  that 
"more  perhaps  are  coming" ; 
— that,  at  the  request  of  the  Royal 
Laotian  Government  which  was  set 
up  by  the  Geneva  accords  of  1962, 
we  have  provided  logistical  and  other 
assistance  to  that  government  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  it  to  prevent  the 
Communist  conquest  of  Laos; 
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— that  we  have  used  air  power  for  the 
purpose  of  interdicting  the  flow  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops  and  sup- 
plies on  that  part  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Trail  which  runs  through  Laos; 
— that,  at  the  request  of  the  Royal 
Laotian  Government,  we  have  flown 
reconnaissance  missions  in  Northern 
Laos  in  support  of  the  Laotian  Gov- 
ernment's   efforts    to    defend    itself 
against  North  Vietnamese  aggression 
and  that  we  were  engaged  in  "some 
other  activities." 
It  would,  of  course,  have  posed  no  politi- 
cal problem  for  me  to  have  disclosed  in 
greater  detail  those  military  support  ac- 
tivities which  had  been  initiated  by  two 
previous  administrations  and  which  have 
been  continued  by  this  administration. 

I  have  not  considered  it  in  the  national 
interest  to  do  so  because  of  our  concern 
that  putting  emphasis  on  American  activi- 
ties in  Laos  might  hinder  the  efforts  of 
Prime  Minister  Souvanna  Phouma  to 
bring  about  adherence  to  the  Geneva 
agreements  by  the  Communist  signatories. 
In  recent  days,  however,  there  has  been 
intense  public  speculation  to  the  efl'ect 
that  the  United  States  involvement  in 
Laos  has  substantially  increased  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Geneva  accords,  that  Amer- 
ican ground  forces  are  engaged  in  combat 
in  Laos,  and  that  our  air  activity  has  had 
the  effect  of  escalating  the  conflict. 

Because  these  reports  are  grossly  inac- 
curate, I  have  concluded  that  our  national 
interest  will  be  served  by  putting  the  sub- 
ject into  perspective  through  a  precise  de- 
scription of  our  current  activities  in  Laos. 
These  are  the  facts: 

— There  are  no  American  ground  com- 
bat troops  in  Laos. 
— We  have  no  plans  for  introducing 
ground  combat  forces  into  Laos. 


— The  total  number  of  Americans  di- 
rectly employed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  Laos  is  616.  In  addition, 
there  are  424  Americans  employed 
on  contract  to  the  Government  or  to 
Government  contractors.  Of  these 
1040  Americans,  the  total  number, 
military  and  civilian,  engaged  in  a 
military  advisory  or  military  train- 
ing capacity  numbers  320.  Logistics 
personnel  number  323. 

— ^No  American  stationed  in  Laos  has 
ever  been  killed  in  ground  combat 
operations. 

— U.S.  personnel  in  Laos  during  the 
past  year  has  not  increased  while  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  North  Viet- 
nam has  sent  over  13,000  additional 
combat  ground  troops  into  Laos. 

— When  requested  by  the  Royal  Lao- 
tian Government,  we  have  continued 
to  provide  military  assistance  to  regu- 
lar and  irregular  Laotian  forces  in 
the  form  of  equipment,  training  and 
logistics.  The  levels  of  our  assistance 
have  risen  in  response  to  the  growth 
of  North  Vietnamese  combat 
activities. 

— We  have  continued  to  conduct  air  op- 
erations. Our  first  priority  for  such 
operations  is  to  interdict  the  con- 
tinued flow  of  troops  and  supplies 
across  Laotian  territory  on  the  Ho 
Chi  Minh  Trail.  As  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  I  con- 
sider it  my  responsibility  to  use  our 
air  power  to  interdict  this  flow  of 
supplies  and  men  into  South  Viet- 
nam and  thereby  avoid  a  heavy  toll 
of  American  and  allied  lives. 

— In  addition  to  these  air  operations 
on  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  we  have 
continued  to  carry  out  reconnaissance 
flights  in  Northern  Laos  and  to  fly 
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combat  support  missions  for  Laotian 
forces  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Royal  Laotian  Government. 
— In  every  instance  our  combat  air  op- 
erations have  taken  place  only  over 
those  parts  of  Laos  occupied  and  con- 
tested   by    North   Vietnamese    and 
other  Communist  forces.  They  have 
been  flown  only  when  requested  by 
the  Laotian  Government.  The  level 
of  our  air  operations  has  been  in- 
creased only  as  the  number  of  North 
Vietnamese  in  Laos  and  the  level  of 
their  aggression  has  increased. 
Our  goal  in  Laos  has  been  and  con- 
tinues to  be  to  reduce  American  involve- 
ment and  not  to  increase  it^  to  bring  peace 
in  accordance  with  the  1962  accords  and 
not  to  prolong  the  war. 

That  is  the  picture  of  our  current  aid 
to  Laos.  It  is  limited.  It  is  requested.  It  is 
supportive  and  defensive.  It  continues  the 
purposes  and  operations  of  two  previous 
administrations.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
protect  American  lives  in  Vietnam  and  to 
preserve  a  precarious  but  important  bal- 
ance in  Laos. 

III.  The  Future 

Peace  remains  the  highest  priority  of 
this  administration.  We  will  continue  our 
search  for  it  in  Vietnam.  I  hope  my  appeal 
today  to  the  Geneva  conference  cochair- 
men  will  help  in  Laos.  Our  policy  for  that 
torn  country  will  continue  to  rest  on  some 
basic  principles : 

— We  will  cooperate  fully  with  all  dip- 
lomatic efforts  to  restore  the  1962 
Geneva  agreements. 
— We  will  continue  to  support  the  legit- 
imate government  of  Prime  Minister 
Souvanna  Phouma  and  his  efforts  to 


deescalate  the  conflict  and  reach  po- 
litical understandings. 
— Our  air  interdiction  efforts  are  de- 
signed to  protect  American  and  allied 
lives  in  Vietnam.  Our  support  efforts 
have  the  one  purpose  of  helping  pre- 
vent the  recognized  Laotian  govern- 
ment from  being  overwhelmed  by 
larger  Communist  forces  dominated 
by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
— We  will  continue  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  fullest  possible  in- 
formation    on     our     involvement, 
consistent  with  national  security. 
I  hope  that  a  genuine  quest  for  peace 
in  Indochina  can  now  begin.  For  Laos, 
this  will  require  the  efforts  of  the  Geneva 
conference  cochairmen  and  the  signatory 
countries. 

But  most  of  all  it  will  require  realism 
and  reasonableness  from  Hanoi.  For  it  is 
the  North  Vietnamese,  not  we,  who  have 
escalated  the  fighting.  Today  there  are 
67,000  North  Vietnamese  troops  in  this 
small  country.  There  are  no  American 
troops  there.  Hanoi  is  not  threatened  by 
Laos ;  it  runs  risks  only  when  it  moves  its 
forces  across  borders. 

We  desire  nothing  more  in  Laos  than  to 
see  a  return  to  the  Geneva  agreements  and 
the  withdrawal  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops,  leaving  the  Lao  people  to  settle 
their  own  differences  in  a  peaceful 
manner. 

In  the  search  for  peace  we  stand  ready 
to  cooperate  in  every  way  with  the  other 
countries  involved.  That  search  prompted 
my  letters  today  to  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister and  the  Soviet  Premier.  That  search 
will  continue  to  guide  our  policy. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Key  Bis- 
cayne,  Fla. 
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73     Statement  About  the  Future  of  the  United  States 
Space  Program.     March  7,  1970 


OVER  the  last  decade,  the  principal  goal 
of  our  Nation's  space  program  has  been 
the  moon.  By  the  end  of  that  decade  men 
from  our  planet  had  traveled  to  the  moon 
on  four  occasions  and  twice  they  had 
walked  on  its  surface.  With  these  unfor- 
gettable experiences,  we  have  gained  a 
new  perspective  of  ourselves  and  our 
world. 

I  believe  these  accomplishments  should 
help  us  gain  a  new  perspective  of  our 
space  program  as  well.  Having  completed 
that  long  stride  into  the  future  which  has 
been  our  objective  for  the  past  decade,  we 
must  now  define  new  goals  which  make 
sense  for  the  seventies.  We  must  build  on 
the  successes  of  the  past,  always  reaching 
out  for  new  achievements.  But  we  must 
also  recognize  that  many  critical  problems 
here  on  this  planet  make  high  priority  de- 
mands on  our  attention  and  our  resources. 
By  no  means  should  we  allow  our  space 
program  to  stagnate.  But — ^with  the  entire 
future  and  the  entire  universe  before  us — 
we  should  not  try  to  do  everything  at  once. 
Our  approach  to  space  must  continue  to 
be  bold — ^but  it  must  also  be  balanced. 

When  this  administration  came  into 
office,  there  were  no  clear,  comprehensive 
plans  for  our  space  program  after  the  first 
Apollo  landing.  To  help  remedy  this  situa- 
tion, I  established  in  February  of  1969  a 
space  task  group,  headed  by  the  Vice 
President,  to  study  possibilities  for  the  fu- 
ture of  that  program.  Their  report  was 
presented  to  me  in  September.  After  re- 
viewing that  report  and  considering  our 
national  priorities,  I  have  reached  a  num- 
ber of  conclusions  concerning  the  future 
pace  and  direction  of  the  Nation's  space 


efforts.  The  budget  recommendations 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  Congress  for  fiscal 
year  1971  are  based  on  these  conclusions. 

Three  General  Purposes 

In  my  judgment,  three  general  purposes 
should  guide  our  space  program. 

One  purpose  is  exploration.  From  time 
immemorial,  man  has  insisted  on  ventur- 
ing into  the  unknown  despite  his  inability 
to  predict  precisely  the  value  of  any  given 
exploration.  He  has  been  willing  to  take 
risks,  willing  to  be  surprised,  willing  to 
adapt  to  new  experiences.  Man  has  come 
to  feel  that  such  quests  are  worthwhile  in 
and  of  themselves — for  they  represent  one 
way  in  which  he  expands  his  vision  and 
expresses  the  human  spirit.  A  great  nation 
must  always  be  an  exploring  nation  if  it 
wishes  to  remain  great. 

A  second  purpose  of  our  space  program 
is  scientific  knowledge — a  greater  sys- 
tematic understanding  about  ourselves 
and  our  universe.  With  each  of  our  space 
ventures,  man's  total  information  about 
nature  has  been  dramatically  expanded; 
the  human  race  was  able  to  learn  more 
about  the  Moon  and  Mars  in  a  few  hours 
last  summer  than  had  been  learned  in  all 
the  centuries  that  had  gone  before.  The 
people  who  perform  this  important  work 
are  not  only  those  who  walk  in  spacesuits 
while  millions  watch  or  those  who  launch 
powerful  rockets  in  a  burst  of  flame.  Much 
of  our  scientific  progress  comes  in  labora- 
tories and  offices,  where  dedicated,  in- 
quiring men  and  women  decipher  new 
facts  and  add  them  to  old  ones  in  ways 
which  reveal  new  truths.  The  abilities  of 
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these  scientists  constitute  one  of  our  most 
valuable  national  resources.  I  believe  that 
our  space  program  should  help  these  peo- 
ple in  their  work  and  should  be  attentive 
to  their  suggestions. 

A  third  purpose  of  the  United  States 
space  effort  is  that  of  practical  applica- 
tion— turning  the  lessons  we  learn  in  space 
to  the  early  benefit  of  life  on  earth.  Exam- 
ples of  such  lessons  are  manifold;  they 
range  from  new  medical  insights  to  new 
methods  of  communication,  from  better 
weather  forecasts  to  new  management 
techniques  and  new  ways  of  providing 
energy.  But  these  lessons  will  not  apply 
themselves;  we  must  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  see  that  the  results  of  our  space 
research  are  used  to  the  maximum  advan- 
tage of  the  human  community. 

A  Continuing  Process 

We  must  see  our  space  effort,  then, 
not  only  as  an  adventure  of  today  but 
also  as  an  investment  in  tomorrow.  We 
did  not  go  to  the  moon  merely  for  the 
sport  of  it.  To  be  sure,  those  undertak- 
ings have  provided  an  exciting  adventure 
for  all  mankind  and  we  are  proud  that  it 
was  our  Nation  that  met  this  challenge. 
But  the  most  important  thing  about  man's 
first  footsteps  on  the  moon  is  what  they 
promise  for  the  future. 

We  must  realize  that  space  activities 
will  be  a  part  of  our  lives  for  the  rest  of 
time.  We  must  think  of  them  as  part  of  a 
continuing  process — one  which  will  go  on 
day  in  and  day  out,  year  in  and  year  out — 
and  not  as  a  series  of  separate  leaps,  each 
requiring  a  massive  concentration  of 
energy  and  will  and  accomplished  on  a 
crash  timetable.  Our  space  program 
should  not  be  planned  in  a  rigid  manner. 


decade  by  decade,  but  on  a  continuing 
flexible  basis,  one  which  takes  into  ac- 
count our  changing  needs  and  our  expand- 
ing knowledge. 

We  must  also  realize  that  space  expen- 
ditures must  take  their  proper  place  within 
a  rigorous  system  of  national  priorities. 
What  we  do  in  space  from  here  on  in  must 
become  a  normal  and  regular  part  of  our 
national  life  and  must  therefore  be 
planned  in  conjunction  with  all  of  the 
other  undertakings  which  are  also  im- 
portant to  us.  The  space  budget  which  I 
have  sent  to  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1971 
is  lower  than  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  a  condition  which  reflects  the  fiscal 
constraints  under  which  we  presently  op- 
erate and  the  competing  demands  of  other 
programs.  I  am  confident,  however,  that 
the  funding  I  have  proposed  will  allow 
our  space  program  to  make  steady  and 
impressive  progress. 

Six  Specific  Objectives 

With  these  general  considerations  in 
mind,  I  have  concluded  that  our  space 
program  should  work  toward  the  follow- 
ing specific  objectives : 

1.  We  should  continue  to  explore  the 
moon.  Future  Apollo  manned  lunar  land- 
ings will  be  spaced  so  as  to  maximize  our 
scientific  return  from  each  mission,  always 
providing,  of  course,  for  the  safety  of  those 
who  undertake  these  ventures.  Our  deci- 
sions about  manned  and  unmanned  lunar 
voyages  beyond  the  Apollo  program  will 
be  based  on  the  results  of  these  missions. 

2.  We  should  move  ahead  with  bold 
exploration  of  the  planets  and  the  uni- 
verse. In  the  next  few  years,  scientific  satel- 
lites of  many  types  will  be  launched  into 
earth  orbit  to  bring  us  new  information 
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about  the  universe^  the  solar  system,  and 
even  our  own  planet.  During  the  next 
decade,  we  will  also  launch  unmanned 
spacecraft  to  all  the  planets  of  our  solar 
system,  including  an  unmanned  vehicle 
which  will  be  sent  to  land  on  Mars  and 
to  investigate  its  surface.  In  the  late  1970's, 
the  "Grand  Tour"  missions  will  study  the 
mysterious  outer  planets  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem— ^Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune, 
and  Pluto.  The  positions  of  the  planets  at 
that  time  will  give  us  a  unique  opportunity 
to  launch  missions  which  can  visit  several 
of  them  on  a  single  flight  of  over  3  billion 
miles.  Preparations  for  this  program  will 
begin  in  1972. 

There  is  one  major  but  longer-range 
goal  we  should  keep  in  mind  as  we  proceed 
with  our  exploration  of  the  planets.  As  a 
part  of  this  program  we  will  eventually 
send  men  to  explore  the  planet  Mars. 

3.  We  should  work  to  reduce  substan- 
tially the  cost  of  space  operations.  Our 
present  rocket  technology  will  provide  a 
reliable  launch  capability  for  some  time. 
But  as  we  build  for  the  longer-range  fu- 
ture, we  must  devise  less  costly  and  less 
complicated  ways  of  transporting  pay- 
loads  into  space.  Such  a  capability — 
designed  so  that  it  will  be  suitable  for  a 
wide  range  of  scientific,  defense,  and  com- 
mercial uses — can  help  us  realize  impor- 
tant economies  in  all  aspects  of  our  space 
program.  We  are  currently  examining  in 
greater  detail  the  feasibility  of  reusable 
space  shuttles  as  one  way  of  achieving  this 
objective. 

4.  We  should  seek  to  extend  man's 
capability  to  live  and  work  in  space.  The 
Experimental  Space  Station  (XSS) — a 
large  oi'biting  workshop — will  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  effort.  We  are  now 
building  such  a  station — ^using  systems 
originally  developed  for  the  Apollo  pro- 


gram— and  plan  to  begin  using  it  for  op- 
erational missions  in  the  next  few  years. 
We  expect  that  men  will  be  working  in 
space  for  months  at  a  time  during  the 
coming  decade. 

We  have  much  to  learn  about  what  man 
can  and  cannot  do  in  space.  On  the  basis 
of  our  experience  with  the  XSS,  we  will 
decide  when  and  how  to  develop  longer- 
lived  space  stations.  Flexible,  long-lived 
space  station  modules  could  provide  a 
multipurpose  space  platform  for  the 
longer-range  future  and  ultimately  be- 
come a  building  block  for  manned  inter- 
planetary travel. 

5.  We  should  hasten  and  expand  the 
practical  applications  of  space  technology. 
The  development  of  earth  resources  satel- 
lites— platforms  which  can  help  in  such 
varied  tasks  as  surveying  crops,  locating 
mineral  deposits,  and  measuring  water 
resources — ^will  enable  us  to  assess  our 
environment  and  use  our  resources  more 
effectively.  We  should  continue  to  pursue 
other  applications  of  space-related  tech- 
nology in  a  wide  variety  of  fields,  includ- 
ing meteorology,  communications,  navi- 
gation, air  traffic  control,  education,  and 
national  defense.  The  very  act  of  reach- 
ing into  space  can  help  man  improve  the 
quality  of  life  on  earth. 

6.  We  should  encourage  greater  inter- 
national cooperation  in  space.  In  my  ad- 
dress to  the  United  Nations  last  Septem- 
ber, I  indicated  that  the  United  States  will 
take  positive,  concrete  steps  "toward  in- 
ternationalizing man's  epic  venture  into 
space — an  adventure  that  belongs  not  to 
one  nation  but  to  all  mankind.  I  believe 
that  both  the  adventures  and  the  applica- 
tions of  space  missions  should  be  shared 
by  all  peoples.  Our  progress  will  be  faster 
and  our  accomplishments  will  be  greater 
if  nations  will  join  together  in  this  effort. 
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both  in  contributing  the  resources  and  in 
enjoying  the  benefits.  Unmanned  scien- 
tific payloads  from  other  nations  already 
make  use  of  our  space  launch  capability 
on  a  cost-shared  basis ;  we  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  these  arrangements  can  be 
extended  to  larger  applications  satellites 
and  astronaut  crews.  The  Administrator 
of  NASA  recently  met  with  the  space  au- 
thorities of  Western  Europe,  Canada, 
Japan,  and  Australia  in  an  effort  to  find 
ways  in  which  we  can  cooperate  more 
effectively  in  space. 

It  is  important,  I  believe,  that  the  space 
program  of  the  United  States  meet  these 
six  objectives.  A  program  which  achieves 
these  goals  will  be  a  balanced  space  pro- 
gram, one  which  will  extend  our  capabili- 
ties and  knowledge  and  one  which  will 
put  our  new  learning  to  work  for  the  im- 
mediate benefit  of  all  people. 

As  we  enter  a  new  decade,  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  man  is  also  entering 


a  new  historic  era.  For  the  first  time,  he 
has  reached  beyond  his  planet;  for  the  rest 
of  time,  we  will  think  of  ourselves  as  men 
from  the  planet  earth.  It  is  my  hope  that 
as  we  go  forward  with  our  space  program, 
we  can  plan  and  work  in  a  way  which 
makes  us  proud  both  of  the  planet  from 
which  we  come  and  of  our  ability  to  travel 
beyond  it. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Key 
Biscayne,  Fla. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  about  the 
United  States  space  program  by  Dr.  Thomas  O. 
Paine,  Administrator,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

On  March  15,  1970,  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  released  a  report  by  the  Space 
Science  and  Technology  Panel  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  entitled 
"The  Next  Decade  in  Space"  (Government 
Printing  Office,  63  pp.).  The  report  set  out  in 
detail  the  administration's  space  program  as 
outlined  in  the  President's  statement. 


74     Statement  on  Receiving  a  Report  by  the  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  International  Development.     March  8,  1970 


I  HAVE  just  received  the  report  of  my 
Task  Force  on  International  Develop- 
ment, chaired  by  Rudolph  Peterson. 

The  task  force  has  recommended  sweep- 
ing changes  in  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States:  clarification 
of  their  fundamental  objectives,  changes 
in  the  overall  role  of  the  United  States  in 
the  international  development  process, 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  carry  out  its  responsibil- 
ities in  contributing  to  that  process. 

A  new  U.S.  approach  to  foreign  assist- 
ance, based  on  the  proposals  of  the  task 
force,  will  be  one  of  our  major  foreign 


policy  initiatives  in  the  coming  years.  I 
will  propose  this  new  approach  in  re- 
sponding to  the  requirement  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1967  that  I  reap- 
praise our  present  assistance  effort  and 
recommend  changes  for  the  future.  Tak- 
ing into  account  the  discussion  which  will 
follow  my  proposals,  including  close  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress,  I  will  sub- 
mit legislation  in  January  1971  to  carry 
out  the  new  U.S.  approach. 

To  contribute  to  the  discussion  of  this 
important  subject,  I  am  making  the  Peter- 
son report  public  immediately.  I  believe  its 
ideas  are  fresh  and  exciting.  They  can  pro- 
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vide  new  life  and  a  new  foundation  for  the 
U.S.  role  in  this  vitally  important  area  of 
our  relations  with  the  developing 
countries. 

The  task  force  intensively  examined  our 
assistance  programs  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent. Looking  to  the  future,  it  concluded 
that:  "The  United  States  has  a  profound 
national  interest  in  cooperating  with  de- 
veloping countries  in  their  efforts  to  im- 
prove conditions  of  life  in  their  societies." 
I  agree.  It  is  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  best  pursue  that  profound  national  in- 


terest that  I  will  propose  a  new  U.S.  ap- 
proach to  foreign  assistance  for  the  1970's. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Key  Bis- 
cayne,  Fla. 

The  report  is  entitled  "Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  From  the  Task  Force 
on  International  Development;  U.S.  Foreign 
Assistance  in  the  1970's:  A  New  Approach" 
(Government  Printing  Office,  49  pp.). 

The  White  House  also  released  the  transcript 
of  a  news  briefing  on  the  report  by  Mr.  Peter- 
son and  Edward  R.  Fried,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on  International 
Development. 


75     Remarks  at  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Congressional 
Banquet.     March  lo,  1970 

Commander  Gallagher,  all  the  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  are  the 
guests  at  this  dinner  tonight,  all  of  the  win- 
ners of  the  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest, 
and  my  comrades,  the  Veterans  of  the 
Foreign  Wars: 

What  I  was  talking  about  just  a  moment 
ago  after  we  finished  meeting  all  of  these 
winners — I  always  like  to  meet  winners, 
believe  me,  and  tOi  give  condolences  to 
losers;  I  have  done  both,  you  know — but 
I  was  reminded  of  a  Httle  bit  of  history 
that  I  would  like  to  share  particularly  with 
these  very  young  people  who  were  not 
born  when  these  dinners  first  began  in 
1947,  and  with  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  who,  like  myself,  may  have 
attended  that  first  dinner  in  1 947. 

For  23  years  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  have  had  a  dinner  here  in  Wash- 
ington in  which  they  have  honored  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
And  I  attended  that  first  dinner  in  '47  as 
a  freshman  Member  of  Congress.  I  was 
privileged  to  attend. 


I  remember  among  those  who  were  in 
attendance,  incidentally,  on  that  occasion 
was  another  freshman  Member  of  Con- 
gress, Olin  Teague,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

And  then  I  remember  through  the  years 
my  association  with  this  organization. 
And  I,  without  imposing  on  your  time, 
would  like  to  share  it  with  you  very  briefly 
before  introducing  our  honored  guest  and 
award  winner  tonight.  I  recall  that  not 
only  many  dinners  like  this  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  on  eight  different 
occasions  as  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  had  the  honor  of  addressing 
the  National  Convention  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  However,  that  is  all  past 
history. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here  tonight,  proud 
because  of  this  special  occasion  in  which 
these  young  people  who  have  won  these 
awards,  the  Voice  of  Democracy  Awards, 
in  which  they  are  honored,  but  proud  also 
because  this  is  the  first  tune,  as  President 
of  the  United  States,  that  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  any  meeting  of  the 
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Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.   And   I   am 
proud  to  be  here  in  that  capacity. 

But  I  speak  to  you  tonight  not  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  which,  of  course,  was 
referred  to  by  our  Commander,  Ray  Gal- 
lagher, but  I  speak  to  you  as  one  of  your 
comrades  who  has  been  with  you  on  so 
many  of  these  occasions  in  the  past. 

And  I  think  that  I  can  speak  to  you  in 
the  spirit  in  which  this  award  is  being 
given  by  referring  very  briefly  to,  I  think, 
what  this  contest  has  been  about,  in  which 
all  of  you  have  participated,  and  also 
where  America  stands  today  at  this  very 
critical  juncture  in  our  history  and  in 
world  history. 

I  think  back  to  the  very  early  days  of 
this  Republic.  I  think  back  to  the  time 
when  America  was  very  young,  with  only 
3  million  people.  It  was  very  weak  and 
very  poor,  but  very  respected  in  the  world; 
because  America  then,  weak  and  poor  as 
it  was,  meant  something  to  the  world  that 
was  far  more  important  than  wealth  or 
military  strength. 

They  called  it  then  "The  Spirit  of  '76" 
and  in  just  a  few  years — and  all  of  you  will 
be  here,  and  we  hope  some  of  us  are  too — 
in  1976,  we  are  going  to  celebrate  the 
200th  anniversary  of  America.  And  we  are 
going  to  look  back  on  those  200  years  to 
the  great  moments  of  this  Nation's  history. 
And  whether  America  has  met  fully  its 
responsibility  and  its  destiny  will  depend — 
and  I  particularly  emphasize  this  to- 
night— not  simply  on  the  fact  that  we  will 
be,  as  we  will  be  then,  the  richest  nation 
in  the  world,  not  simply  on  the  fact  that  we 
will  be,  and  we  can  be  if  we  have  the  will, 
the  strongest  nation  in  the  world;  but  it 
will  depend  on  whether  America  has  been 
able  to  retain,  after  200  years,  that  spirit 
that  it  had  200  years  ago,  a  spirit  more 
important   than   wealth   and  more   im- 


portant than  arms — character,  national 
character.  And  that  is  what  is  important 
for  all  of  us  to  remember. 

That  is  why  I  congratulate  the  Com- 
mander of  this  organization  for  what  he 
has  been  saying  for  America,  not  just  for 
the  VFW  but  for  America,  in  speaking  for 
national  security  and  for  a  just  peace,  all 
of  those  things  that  we,  as  Americans, 
believe  in. 

That  is  why  I  congratulate  all  of  these 
award  winners  in  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
program  in  speaking  as  you  have  for 
America  for  those  deepest  things  that  we 
believe  in,  at  a  time  when  sometimes 
America  seems  to  be  divided,  divided 
about  our  problems  at  home  and  oiir 
problems  abroad.  It  is  well  to  be  reminded 
of  some  very  great  fundamental  principles 
that  we  believe  in.  You  have  been  doing 
that.  We  thank  you  for  it. 

We  thank  you  also  for  reminding  us  that 
American  youth  has  a  lot  of  character, 
and  we  depend  on  you  for  the  future. 

And  now  a  word  about  the  man  who  is 
receiving  an  award  that  for  only  the  past 
half  a  dozen  years  has  been  given  on  alter- 
nate years  to  a  Congressman  or  to  a  Sen- 
ator by  the  VFW  at  this  dinner. 

In  i960,  I  ran  for  President  the  first 
time.  Incidentally,  I  could  see  some  of  you 
with  the  political  glint  in  your  eyes  as  I 
went  down  there.  Some  of  you  may  never 
be  able  to  get  to  run  the  first  time. 
[Laughter] 

But  in  any  event,  I  remember  when  I 
ran  the  first  time.  I  didn't  quite  make  it. 
And  I  also  remember  that  the  chairman 
of  the  other  party  was  the  honored  guest 
tonight.  Senator  Jackson  of  Washington. 

I  was  just  thinking  tonight  as  I  shook 
his  hand  and  was  speaking  about  this 
award  we  are  going  to  present :  You  know, 
suppose  he  had  been  chairman  in  1968,  I 
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might  not  be  President  today. 

I5  of  course,  am  a  Republican.  Senator 
Jackson  is  a  Democrat.  But  I  can  say  to 
you  what  I  said  to  the  Congress  a  few 
weeks  ago.  And  I  say  this  particularly  to 
all  the  young  people  who  are  here  who 
are  receiving  these  awards.  When  the 
great  issues  of  the  defense  of  America  are 
involved — the  security  of  America,  the 
fate  of  our  men  who  are  fighting  for 
America  abroad — when  the  issues  of  peace 
and  freedom  are  involved,  when  these  is- 
sues are  involved,  we  are  not  Democrats; 
we  are  not  Republicans;  we  are  Ameri- 
cans. That  is  what  we  are. 

And  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  also  as  a 
comrade  and  as  a  member  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  am  very  proud  tonight 
on  behalf  of  your  Commander  and  of  this 
organization  to  present  the  Congressional 


Award  to  a  man  who  in  his  public  life 
has  spoken  not  as  a  partisan,  but  as  an 
American,  a  man  who  understands  na- 
tional defense  and  is  not  afraid  to  speak 
out  for  it,  a  man  who  understands  national 
security  and  is  not  afraid  to  speak  out  for 
it,  a  man  who  understands  the  threat  to 
peace  and  freedom  in  the  world  as  well  as 
any  man  that  I  know,  a  man  who  is  a  great 
credit  not  only  to  his  party  but  more  im- 
portant, a  credit  to  the  United  States  of 
America:  Senator  Jackson  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  8 :  45  p.m.  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel  in  Washington. 

The  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  The 
1970  national  and  State  winners,  present  at 
the  dinner,  were  chosen  from  more  than 
400,000  students  from  10,000  schools  who  had 
competed  in  writing  and  delivering  an  original 
essay  on  *Treedom's  Challenge." 


76     Statement  Announcing  an  Expanded  Federal  Program 
To  Combat  Drug  Abuse.     March  1 1,  1970 


IN  RECENT  MONTHS,  there  have 
been  stories  about  two  heroin  addicts  that 
starkly  illustrated  the  ominous  nature  of 
the  narcotics  problem.  Like  many  addicts, 
one  of  them  not  only  used  the  drug,  but 
sold  it.  Their  stories  were,  in  fact,  different 
from  those  of  other  drug  addicts  in  only 
one  major  aspect:  each  was  only  12  years 
old. 

One  boy  is  now  being  treated  for  addic- 
tion at  a  clinic.  The  other  died  from  an 
overdose  of  heroin. 

Drug  addiction  among  school-age 
youth  is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  Al- 
though funds  for  drug  education  and 
training  have  grown  six-fold  between  fiscal 
1969  and  fiscal  1971,  the  situation  calls 
for  much  greater  effort.   Today,   I   an- 


nounce a  greatly  expanded  Federal  pro- 
gram to  fight  this  growing  problem. 

The  major  points  of  the  new  effort  are : 

— a  $3.5  million  program  operated  by 
the  OflSce  of  Education  to  train 
school  personnel,  particularly  teach- 
ers, in  the  fundamentals  of  drug 
abuse  education ; 

— creation  of  a  National  Clearinghouse 
for  Drug  Abuse  Information  and 
Education,  giving  the  public  one  cen- 
tral office  to  contact; 

— publication  of  a  book  in  which,  for 
the  first  time,  all  of  the  concerned 
Federal  departments  and  agencies 
have  pooled  their  knowledge  of  the 
national  drug  problem; 

— modification  of  a  program  of  the 
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Law    Enforcement    Assistance    Ad- 
ministration to  allow  large  cities  to 
apply  for  funds  to  be  used  for  drug 
education,  as  well  as  for  law  enforce- 
ment programs; 
— development    by    the     Advertising 
Council  of  an  expanded  public  serv- 
ice campaign  on  drug  abuse  in  co- 
operation with  the  media  and  the 
Federal  Government; 
— close  cooperation  of  the  administra- 
tion with  concerned  citizens'  organi- 
zations. 
Closely  related  to  these  projects  is  this 
administration's  decision  to   more   than 
double  the  amount  of  money  that  will  be 
spent  this  fiscal  year  on  research  into  the 
effects  of  marihuana  on  man. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  the  past 
decade  has  been  that  our  schools,  where 
our  children  should  learn  about  the  won- 


der of  life,  have  often  been  the  places 
where  they  learn  the  living — and  some- 
times actual — death  of  drug  abuse.  There 
is  no  priority  higher  in  this  administration 
than  to  see  that  children — and  the  pub- 
lic— learn  the  facts  about  drugs  in  the 
right  way  and  for  the  right  purpose 
through  education. 

note:  a  drug  abuse  program  fact  sheet  re- 
leased by  the  White  House  on  March  1 1,  1970, 
is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  351). 

On  the  same  day  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the  ex- 
panded program  by  Charles  B.  Wilkinson, 
Special  Consultant  to  the  President;  John  E. 
Ingersoll,  Director,  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  Department  of  Justice;  and 
Dr.  James  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  Dr.  Stanley  F.  YoUes,  Director, 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  both  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 


77     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reorganization 
Plan  2  of  1970.     March  12,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

We  in  government  often  are  quick  to 
call  for  reform  in  other  institutions,  but 
slow  to  reform  ourselves.  Yet  nowhere 
today  is  modern  management  more 
needed  than  in  government  itself. 

In  1939,  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt proposed  and  the  Congress  accepted 
a  reorganization  plan  that  laid  the 
groundwork  for  providing  managerial  as- 
sistance for  a  modern  Presidency. 

The  plan  placed  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  It  made  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent direct  access  to  important  new  man- 
agement instruments.  The  purpose  of  the 
plan  was  to  improve  the  administration  of 
the  Government — to  ensure  that  the  Gov- 
ernment could  perform  "promptly,  effec- 


tively, without  waste  or  lost  motion." 

Fulfilling  that  purpose  today  is  far  more 
difficult — and  more  important — than  it 
was  30  years  ago. 

Last  April,  I  created  a  President's  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Executive  Organiza- 
tion and  named  to  it  a  distinguished  group 
of  outstanding  experts  headed  by  Roy  L. 
Ash.  I  gave  the  Council  a  broad  charter 
to  examine  ways  in  which  the  Executive 
Branch  could  be  better  organized.  I  asked 
it  to  recommend  specific  organizational 
changes  that  would  make  the  Executive 
Branch  a  more  vigorous  and  more  ef- 
fective instrument  for  creating  and  carry- 
ing out  the  programs  that  are  needed 
today.  The  Council  quickly  concluded  that 
the  place  to  begin  was  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  itself.  I  agree. 
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The  past  30  years  have  seen  enormous 
changes  in  the  size,  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
budget  has  grown  from  less  than  $10  bil- 
lion to  $200  billion.  The  number  of  civil- 
ian employees  has  risen  from  one  million 
to  more  than  two  and  a  half  million.  Four 
new  Cabinet  departments  have  been  cre- 
ated, along  with  more  than  a  score  of  in- 
dependent agencies.  Domestic  policy 
issues  have  become  increasingly  com- 
plex. The  interrelationships  among  Gov- 
ernment programs  have  become  more 
intricate.  Yet  the  organization  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  and  management  arms  has 
not  kept  pace. 

Over  three  decades,  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President  has  mushroomed  but 
not  by  conscious  design.  In  many  areas  it 
does  not  provide  the  kind  of  staff  assist- 
ance and  support  the  President  needs  in 
order  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  1970's.  We  confront  the 
1970's  with  a  staff  organization  geared  in 
large  measure  to  the  tasks  of  the  1940's 
and  1950's. 

One  result,  over  the  years,  has  been  a 
tendency  to  enlarge  the  immediate  White 
House  staff — that  is,  the  President's  per- 
sonal staff,  as  distinct  from  the  institu- 
tional structure — to  assist  with  manage- 
ment functions  for  which  the  President  is 
responsible.  This  has  blurred  the  distinc- 
tion between  personal  staff  and  manage- 
ment institutions;  it  has  left  key  man- 
agement functions  to  be  performed  only 
intermittently  and  some  not  at  all.  It 
has  perpetuated  outdated  structures. 

Another  result  has  been,  paradoxically, 
to  inhibit  the  delegation  of  authority  to 
Departments  and  agencies. 

A  President  whose  programs  are  care- 
fully coordinated,  whose  information  sys- 
tem keeps  him  adequately  informed,  and 


whose  organizational  assignments  are 
plainly  set  out,  can  delegate  authority  with 
security  and  confidence.  A  President  whose 
office  is  deficient  in  these  respects  will  be 
inclined,  instead,  to  retain  close  control 
of  operating  responsibilities  which  he  can- 
not and  should  not  handle. 

Improving  the  management  processes 
of  the  President's  own  office,  therefore,  is 
a  key  element  in  improving  the  manage- 
ment of  the  entire  Executive  Branch,  and 
in  strengthening  the  authority  of  its  De- 
partments and  agencies.  By  providing  the 
tools  that  are  needed  to  reduce  duplica- 
tion, to  monitor  performance  and  to  pror 
mote  greater  efficiency  throughout  the 
Executive  Branch,  this  also  will  enable  us 
to  give  the  country  not  only  more  ef- 
fective but  also  more  economical  govern- 
ment— ^which  it  deserves. 

To  provide  the  management  tools  and 
policy  mechanisms  needed  for  the  1970's, 
I  am  today  transmitting  to  the  Congress 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1970,  pre- 
pared in  accordance  with  Chapter  9  of 
Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

This  plan  draws  not  only  on  the  work 
of  the  Ash  Council  itself,  but  also  on  the 
work  of  others  that  preceded — including 
the  pioneering  Brownlow  Committee  of 
1936,  the  two  Hoover  Commissions,  the 
Rockefeller  Committee,  and  other  Presi- 
dential task  forces. 

Essentially,  the  plan  recognizes  that  two 
closely  connected  but  basically  separate 
functions  both  center  in  the  President's 
office:  policy  determination  and  execu- 
tive management.  This  involves  i )  what 
government  should  do,  and  2 )  how  it  goes 
about  doing  it. 

My  proposed  reorganization  creates  a 
new  entity  to  deal  with  each  of  these 
functions : 

— It  establishes  a  Domestic  Council,  to 
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coordinate  policy  formulation  in  the  do- 
mestic area.  This  Cabinet  group  would  be 
provided  with  an  institutional  staff,  and 
to  a  considerable  degree  would  be  a  do- 
mestic counterpart  to  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council. 

— It  establishes  an  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  which  would  be  the 
President's  principal  arm  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  managerial  functions. 

The  Domestic  Council  will  be  primarily 
concerned  with  what  we  do;  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  will  be  pri- 
marily concerned  with  how  we  do  it,  and 
how  well  we  do  it. 

Domestic  Council 

The  past  year's  experience  with  the 
Council  for  Urban  Affairs  has  shown  how 
immensely  valuable  a  Cabinet-level  coun- 
cil can  be  as  a  forum  for  both  discussion 
and  action  on  policy  matters  that  cut 
across  departmental  jurisdictions. 

The  Domestic  Council  will  be  chaired 
by  the  President.  Under  the  plan,  its  mem- 
bership will  include  the  Vice  President, 
and  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  In- 
terior, Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor, 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  Attorney  General.  I  also 
intend  to  designate  as  members  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity and,  while  he  remains  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  the  Postmaster  General.  (Al- 
though I  continue  to  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  adopt  my  proposal  to  create,  in 
place  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  a 
self-sufficient  postal  authority.)  The 
President  could  add  other  Executive 
Branch  officials  at  his  discretion. 

The  Council  will  be  supported  by  a  staff 
under  an  Executive  Director  who  will  also 


be  one  of  the  President's  assistants.  Like 
the  National  Security  Council  staff,  this 
staff  will  work  in  close  coordination  with 
the  President's  personal  staff  but  will  have 
its  own  institutional  identity.  By  being  es- 
tablished on  a  permanent,  institutional 
basis,  it  will  be  designed  to  develop  and 
employ  the  "institutional  memory"  so  es- 
sential if  continuity  is  to  be  maintained, 
and  if  experience  is  to  play  its  proper  role 
in  the  policy-making  process. 

There  does  not  now  exist  an  organized, 
institutionally-staffed  group  charged  with 
advising  the  President  on  the  total  range 
of  domestic  policy.  The  Domestic  Council 
will  fill  that  need.  Under  the  President's 
direction,  it  will  also  be  charged  with  in- 
tegrating the  various  aspects  of  domestic 
policy  into  a  consistent  whole. 

Among  the  specific  policy  functions  in 
which  I  intend  the  Domestic  Council  to 
take  the  lead  are  these : 

— Assessing  national  needs,  collecting 
information  and  developing  forecasts, 
for  the  purpose  of  defining  national 
goals  and  objectives. 
■ — Identifying     alternative     ways     of 
achieving  these  objectives,  and  re- 
commending   consistent,    integrated 
sets  of  policy  choices. 
— Providing  rapid  response  to   Presi- 
dential needs  for  policy  advice  on 
pressing  domestic  issues. 
— Coordinating  the  establishment  of  na- 
tional  priorities   for   the   allocation 
of  available  resources. 
— Maintaining  a  continuous  review  of 
the  conduct  of  on-going  programs 
from  a  policy  standpoint,  and  pro- 
posing reforms  as  needed. 
Much  of  the  Council's  work  will  be  ac- 
complished by  temporary,  ad  hoc  project 
committees.  These  might  take  a  variety  of 
forms,  such  as  task  forces,  planning  groups 
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or  advisory  bodies.  They  can  be  estab- 
lished with  varying  degrees  of  formality, 
and  can  be  set  up  to  deal  either  with 
broad  program  areas  or  with  specific  prob- 
lems. The  committees  will  draw  for  staff 
support  on  Department  and  agency  ex- 
perts, supplemented  by  the  Council's  own 
staff  and  that  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Establishment  of  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil draws  on  the  experience  gained  dur- 
ing the  past  year  with  the  Council  for 
Urban  Affairs,  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
the  Environment  and  the  Council  for 
Rural  Affairs.  The  principal  key  to  the 
operation  of  these  Councils  has  been  the 
effective  functioning  of  their  various  sub- 
committees. The  Councils  themselves  will 
be  consolidated  into  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cil; Urban,  Rural  and  Environment  sub- 
committees of  the  Domestic  Council  will 
be  strengthened,  using  access  to  the  Do- 
mestic Council  staff. 

Overall,  the  Domestic  Council  will  pro- 
vide the  President  with  a  streamlined,  con- 
solidated domestic  policy  arm,  adequately 
staffed,  and  highly  flexible  in  its  opera- 
tion. It  also  will  provide  a  structure 
through  which  departmental  initiatives 
can  be  more  fully  considered,  and  expert 
advice  from  the  Departments  and  agen- 
cies more  fully  utilized. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Under  the  reorganization  plan,  the 
technical  and  formal  means  by  which  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  cre- 
ated is  by  re-designating  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  as  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  The  functions  currently 
vested  by  law  in  the  Bureau,  or  in  its  di- 
rector, are  transferred  to  the  President, 


with  the  provision  that  he  can  then  re- 
delegate  them. 

As  soon  as  the  reorganization  plan 
takes  effect,  I  intend  to  delegate  those 
statutory  functions  to  the  Director  of  the 
new  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
including  those  under  section  212  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1 92 1 . 

However,  creation  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  represents  far 
more  than  a  mere  change  of  name  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  It  represents  a  basic 
change  in  concept  and  emphasis,  reflect- 
ing the  broader  management  needs  of  the 
Office  of  the  President. 

The  new  Office  will  still  perform  the  key 
function  of  assisting  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  Federal  budget 
and  overseeing  its  execution.  It  will  draw 
upon  the  skills  and  experience  of  the  ex- 
traordinarily able  and  dedicated  career 
staff  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  But  preparation  of  the  budget  as 
such  will  no  longer  be  its  dominant,  over- 
riding concern. 

While  the  budget  function  remains  a 
vital  tool  of  management,  it  will  be 
strengthened  by  the  greater  emphasis  the 
new  office  will  place  on  fiscal  analysis.  The 
budget  function  is  only  one  of  several  im- 
portant management  tools  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  now  have.  He  must  also  have 
a  substantially  enhanced  institutional  staff 
capability  in  other  areas  of  executive  man- 
agement— particularly  in  program  evalu- 
ation and  coordination,  improvement  of 
Executive  Branch  organization,  informa- 
tion and  management  systems,  and  devel- 
opment of  executive  talent.  Under  this 
plan,  strengthened  capability  in  these 
areas  will  be  provided  partly  through  in- 
ternal reorganization,  and  it  will  also  re- 
quire additional  staff  resources. 
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The  new  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  will  place  much  greater  emphasis 
on  the  evaluation  of  program  perform- 
ance: on  assessing  the  extent  to  which 
programs  are  actually  achieving  their  in- 
tended results,  and  delivering  the  intended 
services  to  the  intended  recipients.  This 
is  needed  on  a  continuing  basis,  not  as  a 
one-time  effort.  Program  evaluation  will 
remain  a  function  of  the  individual  agen- 
cies as  it  is  today.  However,  a  single  agency 
cannot  fairly  be  expected  to  judge  overall 
effectiveness  in  programs  that  cross  agency 
lines — and  the  difference  between  agency 
and  Presidential  perspectives  requires  a 
capacity  in  the  Executive  Office  to  evalu- 
ate program  performance  whenever 
appropriate. 

The  new  Office  will  expand  efforts  to 
improve  interagency  cooperation  in  the 
field.  Washington-based  coordinators  will 
help  work  out  interagency  problems  at  the 
operating  level,  and  assist  in  developing 
efficient  coordinating  mechanisms 
throughout  the  country.  The  success  of 
these  efforts  depends  on  the  experience, 
persuasion,  and  understanding  of  an  Of- 
fice which  will  be  an  expediter  and  cata- 
lyst. The  Office  will  also  respond  to 
requests  from  State  and  local  governments 
for  assistance  on  intergovernmental  pro- 
grams. It  will  work  closely  with  the  Vice 
President  and  the  Office  of  Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

Improvement  of  Government  organi- 
zation, information  and  management  sys- 
tems will  be  a  major  function  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget.  It  will 
maintain  a  continuous  review  of  the  or- 
ganizational structures  and  management 
processes  of  the  Executive  Branch,  and 
recommend  needed  changes.  It  will  take 
the  lead  in  developing  new  information 


systems  to  provide  the  President  with  the 
performance  and  other  data  that  he  needs 
but  does  not  now  get.  When  new  pro- 
grams are  launched,  it  will  seek  to  ensure 
that  they  are  not  simply  forced  into  or 
grafted  onto  existing  organizational  struc- 
tures that  may  not  be  appropriate.  Resist- 
ance to  organizational  change  is  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  effective  government; 
the  new  Office  will  seek  to  ensure  that  or- 
ganization keeps  abreast  of  program 
needs. 

The  new  Office  will  also  take  the  lead 
in  devising  programs  for  the  development 
of  career  executive  talent  throughout  the 
Government.  Not  the  least  of  the  Presi- 
dent's needs  as  Chief  Executive  is  direct 
capability  in  the  Executive  Office  for  in- 
suring that  talented  executives  are  used  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  abilities.  Effective, 
coordinated  efforts  for  executive  man- 
power development  have  been  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  a  system  for  forecasting  the 
needs  for  executive  talent  and  appraising 
leadership  potential.  Both  are  crucial  to 
the  success  of  an  enterprise — ^whether 
private  or  public. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
will  be  charged  with  advising  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  development  of  new  programs 
to  recruit,  train,  motivate,  deploy,  and 
evaluate  the  men  and  women  who  make 
up  the  top  ranks  of  the  civil  service,  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  that  term.  It  will  not 
deal  with  individuals,  but  will  rely  on  the 
talented  professionals  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  and  the  Departments  and 
agencies  themselves  to  administer  these 
programs.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  there  will 
be  joint  efforts  to  see  to  it  that  all  execu- 
tive talent  is  well  utilized  wherever  it  may 
be    needed    throughout    the    Executive 
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Branch,  and  to  assure  that  executive 
training  and  motivation  meet  not  only 
today's  needs  but  those  of  the  years  ahead. 
Finally,  the  new  Office  will  continue  the 
Legislative  Reference  functions  now  per- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
drawing  together  agency  reactions  on  all 
proposed  legislation,  and  helping  develop 
legislation  to  carry  out  the  President's  pro- 
gram. It  also  will  continue  the  Bureau's 
work  of  improving  and  coordinating  Fed- 
eral statistical  services. 

Significance  of  the  Changes 

The  people  deserve  a  more  responsive 
and  more  effective  Government.  The 
times  require  it.  These  changes  will  help 
provide  it. 

Each  reorganization  included  in  the 
plan  which  accompanies  this  message  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  Section  901  (a)  of 
Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code.  In  par- 
ticular, the  plan  is  responsive  to  Section 
901  (a)  ( I ) ,  "to  promote  the  better  execu- 
tion of  the  laws,  the  more  effective  man- 
agement of  the  Executive  Branch  and  of 
its  agencies  and  functions,  and  the  expedi- 
tious administration  of  the  public  busi- 
ness;" and  Section  901(a)(3),  "to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  operations  of 
the  Government  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable." 

The  reorganizations  provided  for  in 
this  plan  make  necessary  the  appointment 
and  compensation  of  new  officers,  as  spec- 
ified in  Section  102(c)  of  the  plan.  The 
rates  of  compensation  fixed  for  these  offi- 
cers are  comparable  to  those  fixed  for 
other  officers  in  the  Executive  Branch  who 
have  similar  responsibilities. 

While  this  plan  will  result  in  a  modest 
increase     in     direct     expenditures,     its 


strengthening  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  will  bring  significant  indirect 
savings,  and  at  the  same  time  will  help  en- 
sure that  people  actually  receive  the  re- 
turn they  deserve  for  every  dollar  the  Gov- 
ernment spends.  The  savings  will  result 
from  the  improved  efficiency  these 
changes  will  provide  throughout  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch — and  also  from  curtailing 
the  waste  that  results  when  programs  sim- 
ply fail  to  achieve  their  objectives.  It  is 
not  practical,  however,  to  itemize  or  ag- 
gregate these  indirect  expenditure  re- 
ductions which  will  result  from  the 
reorganization. 

I  expect  to  follow  with  other  reorgani- 
zation plans,  quite  possibly  including  ones 
that  will  affect  other  activities  of  the  Exec- 
utive Office  of  the  President.  Our  studies 
are  continuing.  But  this  by  itself  is  a  re- 
organization of  major  significance,  and  a 
key  to  the  more  effective  functioning  of 
the  entire  Executive  Branch. 

These  changes  would  provide  an  im- 
proved system  of  policy  making  and  co- 
ordination, a  strengthened  capacity  to 
perform  those  functions  that  are  now  the 
central  concerns  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  a  more  effective  set  of  man- 
agement tools  for  the  performance  of 
other  functions  that  have  been  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  importance. 

The  reorganization  will  not  only  im- 
prove the  staff  resources  available  to  the 
President,  but  will  also  strengthen  the  ad- 
visory roles  of  those  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet principally  concerned  with  domestic 
affairs.  By  providing  a  means  of  formulat- 
ing integrated  and  systematic  recommen- 
dations on  major  domestic  policy  issues, 
the  plan  serves  not  only  the  needs  of  the 
President,  but  also  the  interests  of  the 
Congress. 

This  reorganization  plan  is  of  major 
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importance  to  the  functioning  of  modern 
government.  The  national  interest  re- 
quires it.  I  urge  that  the  Congress  allow  it 
to  become  effective. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
March  12,  1970 

note:  Reorganization  Plan  2  of  1970  became 
effective  on  July  i,  1970. 


On  March  12,  1970,  the  White  House  re- 
leased a  summary  of  the  Executive  Office  re- 
organization plan  and  the  transcript  of  a  news 
briefing  on  it  by  Robert  P.  Mayo,  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget;  Roy  L.  Ash,  Chairman, 
Walter  N.  Thayer,  member,  and  Murray  Com- 
arow,  Executive  Director,  all  of  the  President's 
Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Organization. 


78     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Employee 
Benefits  Protection.     March  13,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  his  First  Annual  Message  in  igoi. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote: 
"The  well-being  of  the  wage- worker  is  a 
prime  consideration  of  our  entire  policy  of 
economic  legislation." 

The  United  States  of  America  has 
changed  in  innumerable  ways  in  the  al- 
most seventy  years  since  those  words  were 
written.  Yet,  despite  the  changes  that  have 
transformed  our  economic  and  social  life, 
the  profound  truth  of  those  words  re- 
mains :  today  the  well-being  of  the  work- 
ingman  is  a  prime  consideration  of  this 
Administration. 

Last  year  I  sent  to  the  Congress  legis- 
lation dealing  with  Manpower  Training, 
Unemployment  Insurance  and  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health. 

The  Manpower  Training  bill  deals  with 
how  we  can  help  a  jobless  man  get  work 
or  help  the  workingman  move  on  to  bet- 
ter-paying and  more  challenging  jobs. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  bill 
deals  with  how  we  can  help  the  working- 
man  when  he  is  temporarily  out  of  work. 

The  Occupational  Safety  bill  deals  with 
how  we  can  help  the  workingman  to  do 
his  job  under  the  best  possible  conditions 
of  health  and  safety. 


This  legislation  has  now  been  before 
the  Congress  for  more  than  seven  months. 
And  while  I  know  that  all  of  these  bills 
are  in  one  stage  or  another  of  the  Con- 
gressional process,  I  am  hopeful  that  they 
will  be  enacted  promptly  and  sent  to  me 
for  signature.  I  urge  the  Congress,  for  the 
sake  of  the  American  workingman,  to 
reach  final  action  on  these  measures  with- 
out further  delay. 

This  legislation  concerns  the  American 
workingman  on  and  off  the  job.  Yet  there 
is  another  important  part  to  the  average 
workingman' s  life :  after  his  working  years, 
the  time  when  he  can  begin  to  enjoy  his 
pension  and  welfare  benefits. 

The  earliest  known  industrial  pension 
plan  in  this  nation  was  established  in  1875. 
Today,  less  than  one  hundred  years  later, 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  providing  pension 
and  welfare  benefits  to  some  50  million 
workers. 

Welfare  and  pension  plans  are  a  part  of 
the  success  story  of  the  American  work- 
ingman. Employee  benefits  are  among  the 
most  familiar — and  most  admired — as- 
pects of  economic  life  in  our  nation. 

These  plans  involve  over  one  hundred 
twenty  billion  dollars.  More  important, 
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they  involve  the  security,  the  dignity  and 
the  well-being  of  millions  of  Americans 
whose  lives  have  been  enhanced  upon  re- 
tirement or  on  the  job  by  welfare  or  pen- 
sion benefits.  The  control  of  these  funds 
is  shared  by  employers,  unions,  banks,  in- 
surance companies,  and  many  others. 
While  most  of  the  plans  are  carefully  man- 
aged by  responsible  people,  we  must  make 
certain  that  the  employee's  money  is  fully 
protected. 

I  am  therefore  proposing  the  "Em- 
ployee Benefits  Protection  Act."  This  Act 
would  protect  employees  with  pension 
fund  rights  against  improper  investments 
and  conflict  of  interest  on  the  part  of  ad- 
ministrators of  these  funds.  This  has  never 
before  been  done  by  the  Federal 
government. 

The  reforms  proposed  in  the  Employee 
Benefits  Act  can  be  divided  into  four  ma- 
jor areas : 

Firsty  the  Federal  government  would  re- 
quire that  persons  who  control  employee 
benefit  funds  must  deal  with  those  funds 
exclusively  in  the  interest  of  the  employee 
beneficiaries.  A  Federal  standard  of  these 
obligations  would  more  effectively  pro- 
vide a  remedy  where  conflict  of  interest 
or  carelessness  exists  in  the  management 
and  investment  of  funds. 

While  these  situations  are  infrequent, 
existing  State  and  Federal  laws  are  inade- 
quate to  deal  with  them.  Theft,  embezzle- 
ment, bribery,  and  kickbacks  in  connec- 
tion with  employee  benefit  plans  have 
been  made  Federal  crimes  in  earlier  Con- 
gressional action,  but  conduct  that 
breaches  established  principles  of  trustee- 
ship has  not  been  adequately  dealt  with. 

Second,  the  reporting  and  disclosure 
provisions    would    be    broadened    and 


strengthened  by  requirements  which  call 
for  additional  information.  Further  and 
more  detailed  disclosure  as  to  the  financial 
operations  and  actuarial  basis  of  employee 
benefit  plans  is  a  necessary  complement 
to  the  imposition  of  fund  management  ob- 
ligations and  responsibilities.  It  is  well  es- 
tablished that  those  in  a  trustee-type  rela- 
tionship should  give  a  detailed  accounting 
of  their  stewardship.  This  type  of  account- 
ing is  similar  to  requirements  presently  ap- 
plicable to  mutual  investment  funds, 
banks,  and  insurance  companies.  How- 
ever, the  present  reporting  and  disclosure 
provisions  for  employee  benefit  plans  are 
more  limited.  The  proposed  Act  would 
make  available  to  employees  vital  infor- 
mation about  the  plans  that  are  run  for 
their  welfare  and  retirement. 

Third,  changes  would  be  made  to  im- 
plement the  newly  imposed  management 
responsibility  and  the  newly  strengthened 
reporting  provisions.  These  include 
broadened  investigatory  and  enforcement 
powers  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  re- 
visions designed  to  provide  an  alternative 
mode  of  enforcement  of  remedies  through 
class  actions  by  participants  and 
beneficiaries. 

Fourth,  the  Act  would  foster  a  body  of 
uniform  Federal  law  in  employee  benefits 
protection.  State  laws  that  otherwise  regu- 
late banking,  insurance  and  securities  are 
expressly  allowed  to  remain  in  effect. 

In  summary,  the  Act  would  provide  for 
a  uniform  source  of  law  for  evaluating  the 
conduct  of  persons  acting  on  behalf  of  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  and  for  a  single  sys- 
tem of  reporting  and  disclosure  in  lieu  of 
burdensome  multiple  reports.  Under  the 
Act,  States  could  require  the  filing  with  a 
State  agency  of  copies  of  specified  reports 
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and  State  courts  as  well  as  Federal  courts 
would  be  available  to  provide  remedies. 
Furthermore,  the  Act  would  expressly  au- 
thorize cooperative  arrangements  with 
State  agencies  as  well  as  other  Federal 
agencies.  It  would  also  provide  that  State 
laws  regulating  banking,  insurance  and 
securities  remain  unimpaired.  Finally,  ex- 
perience in  administering  the  present  law 
has  demonstrated  that  minor  technical 
amendments  are  needed  to  resolve  certain 
details  of  procedure  and  to  otherwise  make 
the  law  more  workable. 

The  Employee  Benefits  Protection  Act 
further  expands  my  program  to  protect 
the  American  worker  as  he  works,  when 
he  is  out  of  work,  and  after  his  working 
career  is  over.  Once  again,  I  must  express 
my  concern  that  the  first  three  parts  of  this 
program — relating  to  Manpower  Train- 
ing, Unemployment  Insurance,  and  Oc- 
cupational Safety — have  been  so  long 
before  the  Congress  without  final  action. 
And  again  I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact 


these  measures  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
and  to  give  urgent  priority  to  this  fourth 
part  of  the  program — the  Employee  Bene- 
fits Protection  Act. 

America's  most  valuable  asset  is  its 
workers.  From  their  skills  and  from  their 
determination  to  build  a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  their  children  has  come  a 
strong  and  free  economy  and  a  nation 
whose  prosperity  is  unmatched  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  They  deserve  our 
active  interest  in  their  welfare. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
March  13, 1970 

note:  Also  on  March  13,  1970,  the  White 
House  Press  Office  released  the  transcript  of  a 
news  briefing  on  the  President's  message  by 
Secretary  George  P.  Shultz,  Laurence  H.  Silber- 
man,  Solicitor,  and  W.  J.  Usery,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Labor-Management  Relations,  all 
of  the  Department  of  Labor. 


79     Statement  About  House  Committee  Action  on  the 
Postal  Reform  Bill.     March  13^  1970 


THE  DECISION  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  to  re- 
port out  the  postal  reform  bill  is  an  impor- 
tant victory  for  the  Nation's  mail  users 
and  for  the  750,000  postal  workers.  It  is  a 
significant  first  step  on  the  road  to  total 
reform  of  an  institution  which  has  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  mounting  demands 
of  our  modem  economy  and  expanding 
population.  I  hope  that  the  full  House  and 
the  Senate  will  move  promptly  to  enact 
this  major  piece  of  reform  legislation. 

This  measure  provides  the  tools — finan- 
cial,  managerial,  and  technological — nec- 


essary to  enable  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  wear  the  uniform  of  the  postal 
service  to  deliver  the  quality  mail  service 
which  the  public  deserves  and  expects.  It 
reaffirms  the  principle  that  partisan 
politics  and  the  mail  do  not  mix — that 
there  is  no  Republican  or  Democratic  way 
of  delivering  the  mail;  only  the  right  way. 
Final  enactment  of  this  monumental  re- 
form measure  will  usher  in  a  new,  progres- 
sive era.  It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  arrive 
on  my  desk  for  signature  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 
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80     Remarks  on  Signing  Bill  Establishing  the  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American  Future. 
March  16,   1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  have  asked  you  in  this  room  because 
the  Cabinet  Room  is  presently  being 
redecorated.  The  purpose  is  to  sign  the 
population  message.  I  shall  sign  the  mes- 
sage and  then  make  a  brief  statement  with 
regard  to  it. 

First,  this  message  is  bipartisan  in  char- 
acter as  is  indicated  by  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  are  standing  here  today. 
This  is  the  first  message  on  population 
ever  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  passed 
by  the  Congress.  It  is  time  for  such  a 
message  to  be  submitted  and  also  the  time 
to  set  up  a  Population  Commission  such 
as  this  does. 

Let  me  indicate  very  briefly  some  of  the 
principles  behind  this  population  message. 

First,  it  will  study  both  the  situation 
with  regard  to  population  growth  in  the 
United  States  and  worldwide. 

Second,  it  does  not  approach  the  prob- 
lem from  the  standpoint  of  making  an 
arbitrary  decision  that  population  will  be 
at  a  certain  number  and  will  stop  there. 
It  approaches  the  problem  in  terms  of 
trying  to  find  out  what  we  can  expect  in 
the  way  of  population  growth,  where  that 
population  will  move,  and  then  how  we 
can  properly  deal  with  it. 

It  also,  of  course,  deals  with  the  problem 
of  excessive  population  in  areas,  both  in 
nations  and  in  parts  of  nations,  where 
there  simply  are  not  the  resources  to  sus- 
tain an  adequate  life. 

I  would  also  add  that  the  Congress, 
particularly  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  think,  contributed  very  much  to  this 
message  by  adding  amendments  indicating 


that  the  Population  Commission  should 
study  the  problems  of  the  environment  as 
they  are  affected  by  population,  and  also 
that  the  Population  Commission  should 
take  into  account  the  ethical  considera- 
tions that  we  all  know  are  involved  in  a 
question  as  sensitive  as  this. 

I  believe  this  is  an  historic  occasion.  It 
has  been  made  historic  not  simply  by  the 
act  of  the  President  in  signing  this  meas- 
ure, but  by  the  fact  that  it  has  had 
bipartisan  support  and  also  such  broad 
support  in  the  Nation. 

An  indication  of  that  broad  support  is 
that  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  agreed  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
The  other  members  of  the  Commission 
will  be  announced  at  a  later  time.  Of  all 
the  people  in  this  Nation,  I  think  I  could 
say  of  all  the  people  in  the  world,  there  is 
perhaps  no  man  who  has  been  more  closely 
identified  and  longer  identified  with  this 
problem  than  John  Rockefeller.  We  are 
very  fortunate  to  have  his  chairmanship 
of  the  Commission;  and  we  know  that  the 
report  that  he  will  give,  the  recommenda- 
tions that  he  will  make,  will  be  tremen- 
dously significant  as  we  deal  with  this 
highly  explosive  problem,  explosive  in 
every  way,  as  we  enter  the  last  third  of  the 
20  th  century. 

And  I  again  congratulate  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  for  their 
bipartisan  support.  I  wish  the  members  of 
the  Commission  well. 

And  as  usual  we  have  pens  for  all  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  participated  in 
making  this  bill  possible  and  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  who  are  present  here. 
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note:   The  President  spoke  at  io:i6  a.m.  in 
the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House. 

A  White  House  release  of  March  i6,  1970, 
announcing  the  signing  of  the  bill  and  the 
appointment    of   John    D.    Rockefeller    3d    is 


printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  374). 

As  enacted,  the  bill  (S.  2701 )  is  Public  Law 
91-213  (84  Stat.  67). 


81     Statement  About  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Amendments  of  1970.     March  165  1970 


S.  2523,  which  I  have  approved  is  signifi- 
cant and  major  health  legislation  for  the 
Nation.  I  regret  that  in  signing  it  I  must 
express  serious  reservations  about  some  of 
its  provisions.  My  reservations  do  not 
apply  to  the  basic  concept  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  program 
which  the  legislation  would  extend,  and 
which  I  strongly  endorse. 

By  June  30,  1970,  almost  500  mental 
health  centers  will  have  been  funded  to 
serve  communities  with  a  total  population 
of  more  than  75  million  people.  Two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  of  these  centers  are 
already  operating. 

The  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Amendments  of  1970  will  make  it 
possible  for  more  communities  to  share  in 
the  effort  to  change  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  mental  health  services.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  that  it  provides  increased 
assistance  and  incentives  for  urban  and 
rural  poverty  areas  which  have  not  been 
able  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  secure  Fed- 
eral grant  support. 

This  legislation  will  also  strengthen 
Federal  support  in  solving  the  major 
mental  health  problem  of  narcotic  addic- 
tion and  alcoholism  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  network  of  community  mental  heahh 
centers. 

This  administration  is  firmly  committed 
to  the  continuation  of  this  program.  How- 
ever, this  bill  departs  from  the  proposal 
which  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 


tion, and  Welfare  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  a  number  of  respects  which  are  of 
real  concern. 

First,  I  believe  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to 
authorize  appropriations,  as  S.  2523  does, 
in  amounts  which  are  far  above  those 
likely  to  be  appropriated.  Even  under 
existing  law,  recent  appropriations  have 
been  far  below  the  authorized  amounts, 
and  to  continue  and  even  increase  these 
unrealistic  authorizations  creates  expecta- 
tion which  will  turn  into  disappointment. 

Second,  the  bill  would  require  that 
every  individual  grant  for  construction  or 
staffing  of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters be  approved  by  the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council. 

While  we  support  a  role  for  the  Ad- 
visory Council  in  the  development  of 
broad  policy  and  recommendations  on  re- 
search and  training  grants,  this  procedure 
will  complicate  the  decision  process  and 
create  unnecessary  barriers  to  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  community  health 
programs. 

Third,  I  regret  to  see  that  this  legisla- 
tion moves  away  from  our  goal  of  system 
reform  and  simplification  of  Federal  grant 
programs. 

This  administration  has  sought  to  avoid 
creation  of  new  grant  categories,  and,  in- 
stead, to  consolidate  and  simplify  grant 
programs.  S.  2523  goes  counter  to  this 
desirable  principle  by  creating  two  new 
categories    of    separate    grants — one  for 
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facilities  and  services  for  the  mental  health 
of  children  and  the  other  for  consultative 
services.  Certainly  there  is  a  pressing  need 
for  increased  mental  health  services  for 
children,  but  I  feel  strongly  that  these 
services  should  be  provided  within  the 
total  framework  of  comprehensive  mental 
health  services,  and  not  through  a  sepa- 
rate new  categorical  program.  I  expect 
this  authority  to  be  administered  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  network  of  community 
mental  health  centers,  thus  avoiding  fur- 
ther fragmentation  of  our  scarce  mental 
health  manpower  and  services. 

Despite  these  reservations,  I  am  signing 


S.  2523  to  assure  continuation  of  the  vital 
programs  included  in  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  However,  I 
am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  submit  legislation 
to  repeal  the  requirement  that  all  grants 
be  approved  by  the  National  Advisory 
Mental  Health  Council.  I  urge  its  early 
and  favorable  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress so  that  this  program  may  move 
forward  unimpeded  by  this  cumbersome 
requirement. 

note:  As  enacted,  S.  2523,  approved  March 
13?  1970,  is  Public  Law  91-21 1  (84  Stat.  54). 


82     Statement  About  Combating  Inflation  in  the  Construction 
Industry  and  Meeting  Future  Construction  Needs. 
March  17,   1970 


TODAY,  as  the  result  of  5  years  of  infla- 
tion, America  is  not  building  the  housing 
that  is  needed  to  provide  adequate  shelter 
for  her  people. 

Housing  starts  today  have  dwindled  to  a 
seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  1.3  million 
per  year.  If  we  are  to  meet  our  projected 
housing  needs,  we  must  be  producing  new 
housing  units  at  the  rate  of  2^^  million  a 
year  by  1975. 

Our  most  urgent  need  is  for  homes  that 
middle  and  lower  income  Americans  can 
afford.  Yet  today,  the  average  price  of  all 
new  houses  offered  for  sale  is  $27,000. 

The  basic  reason  why  housing  is  in  crisis 
today  is  that  the  cost  of  buying  a  house  has 
skyrocketed  during  the  past  5  years.  To 
get  at  the  root  of  the  problem,  we  must 
take  actions  that  will  end  the  rampant  in- 
flation of  construction  costs. 

The  $100  billion  construction  industry 
is  roughly  divided  into  one-third  housing, 
one-third     commercial     and     industrial 


building,  one- third  public  projects  like 
schools  and  hospitals  and  roads.  To  meet 
the  needs  of  our  growing  economy,  de- 
mands upon  this  industry  for  further  ex- 
pansion in  the  years  ahead  will  be  heavy. 
By  coming  to  grips  with  the  sharply  rising 
costs  of  this  basic  industry,  we  can  do 
much  to  stem  the  tide  of  inflation  through- 
out the  economy. 

The  runaway  inflation  of  construction 
costs  must  be  ended.  Its  costs  in  human 
terms — ^in  the  urban  and  rural  decay  that 
breeds  crime,  ill  health,  joblessness,  and 
despair — are  too  high  for  the  Nation  to 
pay. 

Fundamental  Causes 

We  do  not  get  at  the  causes  of  this 
problem  if  we  engage  in  any  witch  hunt 
for  a  villain.  This  basic  problem  is  quite 
simply  that  the  Nation's  needs  for  con- 
struction outran  the  industry's  ability  to 
expand  its  productive  resources  available. 
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The  cost  of  construction  is  basically  the 
cost  of  money,  the  cost  of  material,  the 
cost  of  labor,  the  cost  of  management,  and 
the  cost  of  improved  land. 

To  bring  down  the  cost  of  money,  we 
have  taken  specific  action  to  direct  the 
flow  of  more  money  into  the  mortgage 
market.  I  am  proposing  new  actions  to 
strengthen  these  efforts  to  get  building 
now.  In  the  longer  run,  we  must  have  a 
strong  budget  after  years  of  deep  deficits 
and  we  must  have  the  expansion  in  credit 
and  money  needed  to  finance  new  con- 
struction in  our  growing  economy.  This 
we  have  done,  and  we  will  continue  to  do 
until  we  achieve  our  goal. 

To  stabilize  the  cost  of  materials,  we 
have  taken  action  to  increase  the  supply 
of  materials  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways. 
The  most  dramatic  result  has  been  the 
lowering  of  lumber  costs,  which  had  risen 
sharply. 

To  moderate  severe  increases  in  the  cost 
of  labor,  we  must  increase  the  labor  sup- 
ply to  meet  the  increasing  demand.  This 
means  we  must  assure  equal  employment 
opportunity  for  all  in  the  industry,  in- 
crease productivity  through  vocational 
training,  adopt  innovative  techniques,  and 
reduce  seasonality;  and  make  special  ar- 
rangements for  returning  Vietnam  vet- 
erans in  the  construction  industry. 

A  shortage  of  skilled  labor  runs  up  the 
cost  of  that  labor.  That  is  what  has  been 
happening  in  construction.  While  manu- 
facturing wage  settlements  in  1969  were 
about  7  percent,  they  were  almost  double 
that  in  construction — 14  percent.  Employ- 
ment opportunities  in  construction  will 
multiply  in  the  years  ahead.  We  must  pro- 
vide people  with  the  skills  needed  to  take 
advantage  of  those  opportunities  and 
bring  supply  more  nearly  into  line  with 
demand. 


To  encourage  more  vigorous,  dynamic, 
and  competitive  management  in  the  in- 
dustry, we  are  engaged  in  programs  to 
step  up  innovation  and  technological  de- 
velopment. It  is  on  more  progressive  man- 
agement that  we  must  ultimately  depend 
to  supply,  efficiently  and  competitively, 
the  building  needs  of  a  growing  economy. 

In  greater  detail,  these  are  our  present 
and  future  actions  to  deal  with  all  four 
basic  causes  of  rising  construction  costs: 

I.   BRINGING   DOWN    THE   COST   OF   MORT- 
GAGE   MONEY 

A.  In  igSg,  the  flow  of  funds  into  mort- 
gages was  increased  through  new  commit- 
ments of  $6.6  billion  by  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  and  through 
advances  and  a  reduction  of  liquidity  re- 
quirements by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  $5.6  billion  to  member  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations. 

B.  Operation  of  the  mortgage  markets 
was  improved.  New  mortgage-backed 
securities  for  sale  to  institutional  investors 
were  created.  Interest  rate  ceilings  on 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages  were  adjusted  to 
make  them  more  attractive  for  investors. 
The  position  of  mortgage  lenders  in  com- 
peting for  savings  was  improved  by  rais- 
ing the  ceiling  on  yields  offered  to  savers, 
and  by  increasing  minimum  denomina- 
tions for  Treasury  bills  and  agency  bond 
issues. 

G.  Special  assistance  funds  were  in- 
creased by  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  support  the 
financing  of  subsidized  housing  units. 

D.  The  administration  is  recommending 

1.  A  doubling  of  the  production  of  sub- 
sidized housing  from  223,600  units  in  1969 
to  more  than  450,000  units  in  1970. 

2.  A  reallocation  of  $1,^  billion  of  spe- 
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cial  assistance  funds  to  programs  to  in- 
crease housing  starts,  A  supplemental 
budget  request  has  already  been  submitted 
to  increase  the  contract  authority  for  two 
financial  assistance  programs  by  $50 
million. 

3.  Authority  for  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  to  deal  in  conven- 
tional as  well  as  FHA  and  VA  mortgages. 

E.  I  call  upon  Congress  to  pass  the  leg- 
islation we  have  proposed  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  to  cre- 
ate a  secondary  market  for  conventional 
mortgages. 

F.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  promptly 
on  the  administration's  proposed  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System  program  to  sub- 
sidize borrowing  by  member  savings  and 
loan  associations.  If  Congress  acts,  up  to 
$250  million  will  be  made  available  to 
begin  immediately  the  effort  to  assist  bor- 
rowing associations  in  expanding  mort- 
gage loans. 

The  housing  needs  of  most  families  are 
supplied  through  the  market.  How  suc- 
cessful these  home  buyers  will  be  depends 
heavily  on  how  soon  mortgage  interest 
rates  come  down.  No  more  urgent  chal- 
lenge faces  our  monetary,  banking,  and 
financial  community  than  to  help  the 
economy  get  on  with  the  task  of  achiev- 
ing lower  interest  rates. 

IL    STABILIZING    THE    COST    OF    BUILDING 
MATERIALS 

Lumber  prices  soared  21  percent  from 
November  1968  to  March  1969.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  directed  to 
use  a  supplemental  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1 969  and  an  increased  appropriation 
for  1970  to  provide  additional  timber 
from  national  forests.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  was  directed  to  make  avail- 
able increased  timber  for  sale.  The  Inter- 


state Commerce  Commission  issued  orders 
to  relieve  the  shortage  of  boxcars  used  to 
move  lumber  and  plywood  from  the 
Northwest. 

The  sharp  increase  in  prices  which  had 
seriously  affected  the  building  costs  for 
single  family  homes  and  small  apartments 
was  reversed.  Lumber  and  plywood  prices 
have  declined  from  their  high  levels  of  a 
year  ago. 

HI.  TO  MODERATE  SEVERE  INCREASES  IN 
THE  COST  OF  LABOR 

Skilled  construction  labor  has  been  in 
disturbingly  short  supply.  This  shortage 
has  contributed  to  recent  construction  in- 
dustry wage  settlements  that  exceed  prog- 
ress in  labor  productivity  and  increases  in 
the  general  cost  of  living.  They  go  well 
beyond  the  historical  spread  between  con- 
struction wages  and  settlements  in  manu- 
facturing industries.  This  is  serious  for  the 
health  of  the  industry,  and  it  complicates 
the  problem  of  achieving  a  new  price- 
cost  stability  generally.  Unions  and  em- 
ployers must  be  cautious  lest  they  price 
themselves  out  of  the  market  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  community  as  well  as  them- 
selves. Unless  we  act  now  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  meet  our  building  needs. 

Between  now  and  1978  almost  2  mil- 
lion new  jobs  will  be  created  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  The  normal  operation 
of  the  labor  market  will  supply  many  of 
these  workers^  but  new  training  and  ap- 
prentice programs  will  be  required,  and 
access  to  the  skilled  labor  market  must  be 
eased  to  meet  heavy  demands  in  the 
1970's. 

Training  and  apprentice  programs  also 
must  be  developed  to  take  advantage  of 
technological  opportunities  in  the  home 
building  industry.  The  nature  of  skills  re- 
quired may  be  modified  by  shifting  part 
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of  the  production  and  assembly  of  hous- 
ing units  to  offsite  industrial  plants.  It  is 
significant  that  400,000  mobile  homes 
were  produced  last  year — that  industry  is 
strong  while  traditional  housing  is  de- 
pressed. There  is  clearly  a  demand  for  the 
kind  of  housing  that  new,  low-cost  pro- 
duction techniques  could  bring. 

While  the  Federal  Government  looks  to 
the  private  sector  to  perform  the  great 
bulk  of  actual  construction,  its  needs  for 
facilities  and  its  financial  support  of  State 
and  local  building  influence  costs  and 
stability  for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
Therefore,  all  Federal  agencies  must  care- 
fully review  contracting  procedures  to 
make  sure  that  their  actions  do  not  un- 
necessarily disrupt  construction  activity  or 
inflate  the  costs  of  public  facilities  paid 
for  out  of  limited  Federal  budget  re- 
sources. Conditions  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry change;  the  Government  should 
recognize  that  legislation  of  a  generation 
ago  needs  to  be  revised  for  its  relevance 
to  the  1970's.  Such  a  review  should  pro- 
duce improvements  in  procedures  and  in 
the  administration  of  regulations. 

In  the  1970's  the  construction  industry 
will  require  a  large,  well-trained,  and  ex- 
panding work  force.  Toward  that  end,  I 
.am  directing  the  appropriate  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  carry  out  the  following 
programs,  reporting  their  progress  at  reg- 
ular intervals  to  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  Construction. 

A.  Vocational  Education 

Vocational  education  programs  now 
provide  training  to  approximately  250,000 
persons  in  skills  used  in  the  construction 
industry  (though  many  ultimately  enter 
other  areas).  In  order  to  help  meet  the 
demand  for  more  construction  workers,  I 
direct  the  designated  Federal  departments 


and  agencies  to  give  higher  priority  to 
training  construction  workers. 

The  Department  of  Labor  will  com- 
municate to  the  State  and  local  agencies 
of  the  United  States  Training  and  Em- 
ployment Service  the  serious  national 
shortage  of  construction  workers  and  en- 
courage local  surveys  and  reports  on 
specific  manpower  needs  in  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

The  Construction  Industry  Collective 
Bargaining  Commission  will  establish  a 
subcommittee  to  develop  a  program  to 
provide  leadership  and  to  communicate 
the  need  for  developing  quality  vocational 
education  programs  with  local  school  dis- 
tricts, unions,  and  construction  contrac- 
tors. Greater  acceptance  of  training  in 
vocational  education  programs,  as  partial 
fulfillment  of  apprenticeship  entrance 
requirements,  should  be  promoted. 

I  am  directing  that  this  subcommittee 
devote  attention  to  one  of  our  great  na- 
tional needs — the  need  to  restore  pride  in 
a  craft  and  to  promote  the  dignity  of 
skilled  labor.  Construction  skills  are  im- 
portant to  the  Nation,  and  they  are  a 
source  of  pride  to  their  possessors.  We 
must  stress  that  such  skills  are  not  only 
well  rewarded  financially,  but  that  they 
are  a  highly  regarded  and  prized  national 
resource — one  deserving  of  the  highest 
respect. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  work  with  the  States — 
in  developing  State  plans  for  vocational 
education  in  secondary  and  post-second- 
ary education  as  well  as  cooperative  edu- 
cation programs — to  emphasize  training 
in  construction  crafts  and  to  channel 
these  trained  people  into  productive 
employment. 

The  Department  of  HEW  will  en- 
courage  States   to   provide   training   in 
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construction  crafts  in  its  special  funds 
designated  for  areas  of  high  youth 
unemployment. 

The  Department  of  HEW  will^  within 
60  days,  collect  and  disseminate  informa- 
tion on  experimental  and  innovative  train- 
ing methods  and  systems,  especially  in 
cooperative  programs  involving  construc- 
tion unions  and  contractors. 

I  recommend  that  the  Governors  en- 
courage cooperative  planning  aimed  at  ex- 
panding the  supply  of  construction 
manpower  on  a  statewide  basis,  involving 
the  State  Employment  Service,  the 
vocational  education  agency,  the  State 
Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning 
System,  and  other  agencies  and  advisory 
groups. 

B.  Department    of    Labor    Training 
Programs 

The  Department  of  Labor  presently  has 
approximately  30,000  construction 
trainees  in  its  existing  manpower  train- 
ing programs.  These  programs  offer  a 
variety  of  approaches  to  pre-apprentice- 
ship  training  and  training  in  basic  con- 
struction skills.  The  programs  are  the 
JOBS  (Job  Opportunities  in  the  Business 
Sector),  Job  Corps,  MDTA  (Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act)  Institu- 
tional and  On-the-job  Training.  In  addi- 
tion, programs  developed  specifically  for 
the  construction  industry  include  the 
Journeyman  Training  Program,  the  Out- 
reach Program,  and  the  UA-NCA  Na- 
tional Journeyman  Trainee  Trust. 

/  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  within  60  days  expanding 
present  enrollment  in  Department  of  La- 
bor programs  providing  training  for  con- 
struction skills  by  50  percent,  increasing 
this  pace  over  the  next  5  years. 


1.  Apprenticeship 

Apprenticeship  is  one  of  the  best  sys- 
tems for  training  craftsmen.  While  there 
are  wide  variations  among  trades,  less  than 
half  of  construction  journeymen  have  re- 
ceived their  training  through  apprentice- 
ship programs.  Modern  training  methods 
and  the  large  number  of  pre-apprentice- 
ship  training  opportunities  make  it  pos- 
sible to  improve  existing  apprenticeship 
programs.  I  am  directing  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
study  of  apprenticeship  programs  in  con- 
struction crafts  during  the  next  6  months 
and  to  recommend  to  me  by  October  i, 
1970  to  what  extent  and  in  what  ways 
apprenticeship  training  programs  can  be 
improved  and  expanded. 

2.  Veterans'  Training  Program 

To  permit  the  talents  of  thousands  of 
returning  veterans  to  be  employed  in  a 
manner  beneficial  both  to  the  Nation  and 
to  themselves,  I  propose  a  Veterans' 
Training  Program  for  the  Construction 
Trades.  The  young  men  who  have  served 
our  Nation,  risking  their  lives  and  delay- 
ing their  careers,  deserve  the  best  we  can 
give  them  in  providing  rewarding  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

I  am  directing  the  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense, Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  Labor  to  develop  training  programs 
in  the  construction  crafts  to  be  provided 
servicemen  during  the  final  months  of 
their  enlistment.  I  anticipate  that  the  pro- 
gram will  enroll  over  50,000  trainees  dur- 
ing the  next  2  years.  Extensive  job  place- 
ment efforts  will  be  required  to  provide 
maximum  employment  opportunities  for 
the  program's  graduates  upon  completion 
of  training.  Unions  and  employers  should 
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participate  as  fully  as  possible  in  the  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  the  program 
to  insure  that  these  veterans  will  be  ac- 
cepted for  available  employment  at  a  level 
commensurate  with  the  skills  attained. 

3.  Supplementary  Training 

While  the  apprenticeship  system  pro- 
vides well-trained  craftsmen,  its  poten- 
tial is  limited  now  to  young  people  with 
strong  educational  background.  To  ex- 
pand opportunity  for  other  workers,  ap- 
prenticeship needs  to  be  supplemented 
with  different  types  of  training  for  con- 
struction crafts.  One  promising  supple- 
mentary training  program  is  the  agree- 
ment signed  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
the  National  Constructors  Association, 
and  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers 
and  Pipefitters  (AFL-GIO)  to  train  500 
members  of  minority  groups  for  positions 
as  journeymen  pipefitters.  I  encourage 
extension  of  similar  training  for  the 
disadvantaged  to  other  construction 
branches  and  to  all  regions  of  the  country. 

4.  Federal  Construction  Projects 

Training  opportunities  in  construction 
crafts  presently  are  provided  on  most 
Federal  construction  projects.  /  direct  the 
heads  of  all  Federal  Government  agencies 
to  include  a  clause  in  construction  con- 
tracts that  will  require  the  employment  of 
apprentices  or  trainees  on  such  projects, 
and  that  2^  percent  of  apprentices  or 
trainees  on  each  project  must  he  in  their 
first  year  of  training.  The  number  of  ap- 
prentices employed  shall  be  the  maximum 
permitted  in  accordance  with  established 
ratios. 

5.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 

There  can  be  no  social  justice  until 
there  is  economic  justice,  and  equal  em- 


ployment opportunity  is  the  key  to  eco- 
nomic justice  in  America. 

To  supplement  its  effort  throughout 
all  of  industry,  the  Federal  Government 
has  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  insure  that 
employment  in  the  construction  industry 
is  available  to  all  persons  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color.  Executive  Order 
1 1 246  prohibits  discrimination  in  direct 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  contracts. 
Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
prohibits  discrimination  by  business  firms 
and  unions. 

Carrying  out  this  policy  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  poses  special  problems  be- 
cause of  the  temporary  and  shifting  nature 
of  the  employer-employee  relationship. 
To  meet  these  problems,  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  started  the  Philadelphia 
Plan.  Simultaneously,  the  Department  en- 
couraged the  development  of  area  wide 
multiparty  agreements  for  increasing  the 
opportunity  for  minority  groups  in  the 
higher  skilled  construction  trades.  I  direct 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  continue  this 
vital  effort  to  encourage  and  assist  com- 
munities in  developing  these  "hometown" 
solutions  to  the  need  for  hiring  minority 
group  workers  in  the  construction 
industry. 

I  direct  all  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments to  review  their  construction 
programs  to  make  sure  that  they  are  in 
accordance  with  Executive  Order  1 1 246, 
and  to  provide  assistance  in  the  programs 
for  equal  employment  opportunity  in  the 
construction  industry  being  developed  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  I  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  review  and  propose 
revisions  as  appropriate  of  Federal  regu- 
lations governing  equal  employment  op- 
portunity in  approved  apprenticeship 
programs.  All  agencies  and  departments 
shall  report  to  the  Cabinet  Committee  on 
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Construction  by  July  i  of  each  year  on 
their  programs  to  insure  that  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  exists  in  their  direct 
and  assisted  construction  projects. 

IV.   ACHIEVING  MORE  DYNAMIC   MANAGE- 
MENT 

In  the  longer  run  new  materials,  new 
techniques,  improved  designs,  and  in- 
novations in  marketing  are  needed  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  building  in- 
dustry. In  order  to  encourage  these  neces- 
sary advances  in  housing,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has 
sponsored  Operation  Breakthrough.  I 
strongly  endorse  these  experimental  proj- 
ects to  develop  creative  techniques  for 
housing  construction.  The  Department 
has  already  received  over  600  proposals  as 
part  of  Operation  Breakthrough,  and 
experimental  projects  will  soon  be 
underway. 

A.  Stabilizing  Industry  Operations 

The  intermittent  and  seasonal  nature 
of  the  construction  industry  has  always 
been  a  problem  in  the  full  utilization  of 
construction  resources — especially  human 
resources.  The  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  recently  completed  a  joint 
study  of  seasonal  unemployment  in  the 
construction  industry.  I  am  directing  that 
the  following  recommendations  of  this 
study  be  carried  out : 

1 .  Counter-seasonal  contract  award  pro- 
cedures shall  be  used  whenever  practical 
so  that  peak  onsite  employment  coincides 
with  peak  construction  unemployment. 

2.  Experimental  pilot  projects  in  off- 
season construction  shall  be  conducted  by 
Federal  agencies  and  departments. 

3.  Interior  construction  activities  such 
as  repair,  rehabilitation,  and  painting 
shall  be  performed  during  winter  months 


unless  specific  permission  for  performing 
these  activities  at  other  times  during  the 
year  is  obtained  from  the  agency  head. 

4.  Within  the  next  3  months,  agencies 
responsible  for  Federal  construction  shall 
identify  those  programs  that  can  best  use 
off-season  labor  without  substantial  extra 
direct  costs. 

5.  Each  agency  or  department  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  report  to  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Construction  by 
July  I  of  each  year  on  the  steps  it  has 
taken  during  the  fiscal  year  to  lessen  sea- 
sonality and  intermittency  in  its  construc- 
tion projects. 

B.    Effective     Use    of    Science     and 
Technology 

1 .  The  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  (ESSA)  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  shall  report  on  meth- 
ods to  improve  the  availability  and  use  of 
weather  information  in  construction. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
develop  an  experimental  program  to  pro- 
mote dissemination  of  technical  informa- 
tion on  winter-building  technology  to  the 
business  community. 

3.  All  Federal  specifications  must 
include  clauses  containing  plans  for  con- 
struction under  unusual  weather  condi- 
tions and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
shall  develop  a  mechanism  through  which 
the  Federal  Construction  Council  and 
Federal  laboratories  can  monitor  and 
evaluate  innovations  in  these  contracts. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  de- 
velop a  pilot  construction  labor  market 
information  system  in  conjunction  with  its 
computerized  job  bank  program. 

y.    AN  IMPROVED  INFORMATION   SYSTEM 

The  problem  of  obtaining  accurate  and 
timely  information  about  industry  activi- 
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ties  has  posed  a  difficult  problem  for  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Construction.  As 
a  basis  for  improving  the  quality  of  policy 
decisions  involving  the  construction  in- 
dustry, the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Con- 
struction is  examining  improved  statistical 
measures.  I  direct  the  Committee  to  pre- 
sent recommendations  for  improving  the 
information  system  in  providing  statistics 
on  prices  and  costs,  industry  compensa- 
tion and  fringe  benefit  patterns,  indus- 
trial relations  information,  mortgage 
financing  and  construction  loan  commit- 
ments, industry  employment,  manpower 
requirements,  training  and  safety  statistics, 
and  changes  in  the  housing  stock  includ- 
ing mobile  homes. 


America's  $100  billion  construction  in- 
dustry with  its  3  million  workers  does  not 
need  harassment,  unwarranted  interfer- 
ence, or  political  denunciation;  it  does 
need  better  access  to  mortgage  money,  less 
costly  materials  at  more  stable  prices,  an 
end  to  archaic  regulation  that  hampers 
productivity,  more  dynamic  management, 
and — most  of  all — ^more  trained  workers. 

The  actions  outlined  in  this  statement, 
together  with  the  legislation  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  are 
designed  to  meet  those  industry  needs. 

Construction  costs  are  not  the  "fault" 
of  any  one  group;  they  are  the  result  of 
a  system  that  urgently  needs  reform  and 
modernization. 

We  must  take  care,  in  making  those  re- 
forms, to  treat  fundamentals  rather  than 
symptoms — essentially  to  bring  the  supply 
and  demand  of  labor,  money,  and  ma- 
terials into  better  balance.  That  is  the  only 
constructive  way  to  stop  the  spiral  of 
construction  costs. 


In  so  doing,  we  can  simultaneously  meet 
two  of  the  Nation's  most  pressing  needs: 
the  need  to  open  up  new  job  opportuni- 
ties for  millions  of  working  men  and 
women,  and  the  need  to  provide  adequate 
shelter  for  everyone. 

These  measures  to  improve  productivity 
and  to  expand  resources  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  will  enhance  the  capability 
of  this  industry  to  handle  the  growing 
needs  of  our  economy  for  new  facilities. 

Policies  begun  last  year  to  deal  with 
an  inflation  that  had  already  been  al- 
lowed to  run  for  years  are  now  moving 
the  economy  to  the  path  of  stable  eco- 
nomic growth.  I  have,  therefore,  today 
terminated  my  request  of  September  4, 
1969,  that  activity  incident  to  federally 
assisted  State  and  local  construction  proj- 
ects be  curtailed  sharply.  This  will  permit 
the  resumption  of  construction  activity 
necessary  to  meet  these  needs  for  facilities. 
I  am  also  withdrawing  my  September  re- 
quest to  the  Governors  to  cut  back  on  State 
construction  programs.  The  Governors' 
response  to  that  request  for  voluntary  ac- 
tion was  both  widespread  and  effective. 
It  is  an  excellent  example  of  Federal-State 
cooperation.  In  this  resumption  of  con- 
struction activity,  however,  I  am  request- 
ing that  in  the  activation  of  projects  there 
be  special  attention  to  areas  with  a  rela- 
tive balance  in  construction  resources 
available  as  compared  with  demands  for 
these  resources. 

The  rate  of  inflation  still  remains  an 
urgent  concern  and  this  action  is  no  sig- 
nal that  our  effort  to  sustain  a  strong 
budget  has  relaxed.  As  our  policy  to  com- 
bat the  rate  of  price  increase  takes  hold,  I 
will  take  the  action  necessary  to  help  the 
Nation's  economy  achieve  a  stable  growth. 
note:  On  the  same  day  the  White  House  re- 
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leased  the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
President's  statement  by  George  P.  Shultz, 
Secretary  of  Labor;  Robert  P.  Mayo,  Director, 


Bureau  of  the  Budget;  and  Paul  W.  Mc- 
Cracken,  Chairman,  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 


83     Remarks  About  a  Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on 
Higher  Education.     March  19,  1970 


TODAY  I  have  sent  to  the  Congress  my 
proposals  on  a  subject  vitally  important 
to  the  future  of  the  Nation — higher 
education. 

Let  me  first  address  myself  to  young 
people  who  are  thinking  of  going  to  col- 
lege. Under  the  plan  I  am  proposing  to- 
day, no  qualified  student  who  wants  to  go 
to  college  would  be  barred  from  doing  so 
by  the  lack  of  money. 

Through  a  combination  of  student  aid 
and  a  new  Student  Loan  Association  that 
would  make  it  possible  for  any  student  to 
get  a  loan,  you  could  afford  to  go  to  col- 
lege no  matter  what  your  family's  income 
might  be. 

Now,  it  would  not  be  a  free  ride.  You 
would  probably  have  to  work;  and  you 
would  be  expected  to  pay  back  the  loan 
when  you  got  a  good  job.  But  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  you  could  afford  to  go  to  col- 
lege,  regardless   of  the  income  of  your 


family. 

I  am  also  proposing  a  new  National 
Foundation  for  Higher  Education,  funded 
with  $200  million  in  its  first  year,  to  give 
grants  to  colleges  in  support  of  excellence 
and  new  ideas. 

Our  colleges,  our  technical  schools,  our 
great  universities  need  this  stimulus  now 
to  encourage  diversity,  to  set  new  and 
higher  standards  for  education. 

A  century  ago,  Benjamin  Disraeli  said : 
"Upon  the  education  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  fate  of  this  country 
depends." 

For  the  future  of  so  many  of  our  young 
people,  and  for  the  quality  of  life  of  this 
Nation,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  act 
promptly  on  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1970. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1 1 :  32  a.m.  in  the 
Roosevelt  Room  in  the  White  House.  His  re- 
marks were  filmed  for  later  television  broadcast. 


84     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Higher  Education. 
March  19,   1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
No  qualified  student  who  wants  to  go  to 

college  should  be  barred  by  lack  of  money. 

That  has  long  been  a  great  American  goal ; 

I  propose  that  we  achieve  it  now. 

Something  is  basically  unequal  about 

opportunity  for  higher  education  when  a 

young  person  whose  family  earns  more 

than  $15,000  a  year  is  nine  times  more 


likely  to  attend  college  than  a  young  per- 
son whose  family  earns  less  than  $3,000. 

Something  is  basically  wrong  with  Fed- 
eral policy  toward  higher  education  when 
it  has  failed  to  correct  this  inequity,  and 
when  government  programs  spending 
$5.3  billion  yearly  have  largely  been  dis- 
jointed, ill-directed  and  without  a  co- 
herent long-range  plan. 
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Something  is  wrong  with  our  higher 
education  policy  when — on  the  threshold 
of  a  decade  in  which  enrollments  will  in- 
crease almost  50% — not  nearly  enough 
attention  is  focused  on  the  two-year  com- 
munity colleges  so  important  to  the 
careers  of  so  many  young  people. 

Something  is  wrong  with  higher  educa- 
tion itself  when  curricula  are  often  irrele- 
vant, structure  is  often  outmoded,  when 
there  is  an  imbalance  between  teaching 
and  research  and  too  often  an  indifference 
to  innovation. 

To  help  right  these  wrongs,  and  to  spur 
reform  and  innovation  throughout  higher 
education  in  America  today,  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  Congress  my  proposed  Higher 
Education  Opportunity  Act  of  1970. 

In  this  legislation,  /  propose  that  we 
expand  and  revamp  student  aid  so  that  it 
places  more  emphasis  on  helping  low-in- 
come  students  than  it  does  today, 

I  propose  to  create  the  National  Stu- 
dent Loan  Association  to  enable  all  stu- 
dents to  obtain  government-guaranteed 
loans,  increasing  the  pool  of  resources 
available  for  this  purpose  by  over  one  bil- 
lion dollars  in  its  first  year  of  operation, 
with  increasing  aid  in  future  years, 

I  propose  to  create  a  Career  Education 
Program  funded  at  $100  million  in  fiscal 
igy2  to  assist  States  and  institutions  in 
meeting  the  additional  costs  of  starting 
new  programs  to  teach  critically-needed 
skills  in  community  colleges  and  technical 
institutes, 

I  propose  to  establish  a  National  Foun- 
dation for  Higher  Education  to  make 
grants  to  support  excellence,  innovation 
and  reform  in  private  and  public  institu- 
tions. In  its  first  year,  this  would  be  funded 
at  $200  million. 

There  is  much  to  be  proud  of  in  our 
system  of  higher  education.  Twenty-five 


years  ago,  two  Americans  in  ten  of  col- 
lege age  went  to  college;  today,  nearly 
five  out  of  ten  go  on  to  college;  by  1976, 
we  expect  seven  out  of  ten  to  further  their 
education  beyond  secondary  school. 

This  system  teaching  seven  million 
students  now  employs  more  than  half  a 
million  instructors  and  professors  and 
spends  approximately  $23  billion  a  year. 
In  its  most  visible  form,  the  end  result 
of  this  system  contributes  strongly  to  the 
highest  standard  of  living  on  earth,  indeed 
the  highest  in  history.  One  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  economists  in  recent  years  is 
the  extraordinary,  in  truth  the  dominant, 
role  which  investment  in  human  beings 
plays  in  economic  growth.  But  the  more 
profound  influence  of  education  has  been 
in  the  shaping  of  the  American  democracy 
and  the  quality  of  life  of  the  American 
people. 

The  impressive  record  compiled  by  a 
dedicated  educational  community  stands 
in  contrast  to  some  grave  shortcomings  in 
our  post-secondary  educational  system  in 
general  and  to  the  Federal  share  of  it  in 
particular. 

— Federal  student  loan  programs  have 
helped  millions  to  finance  higher  ed- 
ucation; yet  the  available  resources 
have  never  been  focused  on  the  needi- 
est students. 
— The  rapidly  rising  cost  of  higher 
education  has  created  serious  finan- 
cial problems  for  colleges,  and  espe- 
cially threatens  the  stability  of  private 
institutions. 
— Too  many  people  have  fallen  prey  to 
the  myth  that  a  four-year  liberal  arts 
diploma  is  essential  to  a  full  and  re- 
warding life,  whereas  in  fact  other 
forms  of  post-secondary  education — 
such  as  a  two-year  community  col- 
lege or  technical  training  course — are 
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far  better  suited  to  the  interests  of 
many  young  people. 
— The  turmoil  on  the  nation's  campuses 
is  a  symbol  of  the  urgent  need  for  re- 
form in  curriculum,  teaching,  student 
participation,    discipline    and    gov- 
ernance     in      our     post-secondary 
institutions. 
— The  workings  of  the  credit  markets, 
particularly  in  periods  of  tight  money, 
have  hampered  the  ability  of  students 
to  borrow  for  their  education,  even 
when  those  loans  are  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  government. 
— The  Federal  involvement  in  higher 
education  has  grown  in  a  random 
and  haphazard  manner,  failing  to 
produce  an  agency  that  can  support 
innovation  and  reform. 
We  are  entering  an  era  when  concern 
for  the  quality  of  American  life  requires 
that  we  organize  our  programs  and  our 
policies  in  ways  that  enhance  that  quality 
and  open  opportunities  for  all. 

No  element  of  our  national  life  is  more 
worthy  of  our  attention,  our  support  and 
our  concern  than  higher  education.  For 
no  element  has  greater  impact  on  the 
careers,  the  personal  growth  and  the  hap- 
piness of  so  many  of  our  citizens.  And  no 
element  is  of  greater  importance  in  pro- 
viding the  knowledge  and  leadership  on 
which  the  vitality  of  our  democracy  and 
the  strength  of  our  economy  depends. 

This  Administration's  program  for 
higher  education  springs  from  several  deep 
convictions : 

— Equal  educational  opportunity, 
which  has  long  been  a  goal,  must 
now  become  a  reality  for  every  young 
person  in  the  United  States,  whatever 
his  economic  circumstances. 
— Institutional  autonomy  and  academic 
freedom  should  be  strengthened  by 


Federal  support,  never  threatened 
with  Federal  domination. 

— Individual  student  aid  should  be 
given  in  ways  that  fulfill  each  person's 
capacity  to  choose  the  kind  of  quality 
education  most  suited  to  him,  thereby 
making  institutions  more  responsive 
to  student  needs. 

— Support  should  complement  rather 
than  supplant  additional  and  contin- 
uing help  from  all  other  sources. 

— Diversity  must  he  encouraged,  both 
between  institutions  and  within  each 
institution. 

— Basic  reforms  in  institutional  organi- 
zation, business  management,  gov- 
ernance, instruction,  and  academic 
programs  are  long  overdue. 

Student  Financial  Aid:  Grants  and 
Subsidized  Loans 

Aside  from  veterans'  programs  and  so- 
cial security  benefits,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment provides  aid  to  students  through  four 
large  programs:  the  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants,  College  Work-Study 
Grants,  National  Defense  Student  Loans 
and  Guaranteed  Student  Loans.  In  fiscal 
1970  these  programs  provided  an  esti- 
mated $577  million  in  Federal  funds  to  a 
total  of  1.6  million  individual  students. 
For  fiscal  1971,  I  have  recommended  a 
10%  increase  in  these  programs,  to  $633 
million,  for  today's  students  must  not  be 
penalized  while  the  process  of  reform  goes 
on.  But  reform  is  needed. 

Although  designed  to  equalize  educa- 
tional opportunity,  the  programs  of  the 
past  fail  to  aid  large  numbers  of  low- 
income  students. 

With  the  passage  of  this  legislation^ 
every  low-income  student  entering  an  aC' 
credited  college  would  he  eligihle  for  a 
comhination  of  Federal  grants  and  suh- 
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sidized  loans  sufficient  to  give  him  the 
same  ability  to  pay  as  a  student  from  a 
family  earning  $10,000, 

With  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
every  qualified  student  would  be  able  to 
augment  his  own  resources  with  Federally- 
guaranteed  loans,  but  Federal  subsidies 
would  be  directed  to  students  who  need 
them  most. 

Under  this  plan,  every  student  from  a 
family  below  the  $10,000  income  level — 
nearly  40%  of  all  students  presently  en- 
rolled— ^would  be  eligible  for  Federal  aid. 
When  augmented  by  earnings,  help  from 
parents,  market-rate  loans  or  other  pub- 
lic or  private  scholarship  aid,  this  aid 
would  be  enough  to  assure  him  the  edu- 
cation that  he  seeks. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  would  annually  determine  the 
formula  that  would  most  fairly  allocate 
available  Federal  resources  to  qualified 
low-income  students.  Because  subsidized 
loans  multiply  the  available  resources,  and 
because  the  lowest-income  students  would 
receive  more  than  those  from  families  with 
incomes  near  $10,000,  the  effect  would  be 
a  near-doubling  of  actual  assistance  avail- 
able to  most  students  with  family  incomes 
below  $7,500. 

If  all  eligible  students  from  families 
with  an  annual  income  of  $4,500  had  re- 
ceived grants  and  subsidized  loans  under 
the  existing  student  aid  programs,  they 
would  have  received  an  average  of  $215 
each.  Under  our  proposal,  all  eligible  stu- 
dents from  families  of  $4,500  annual  in- 
come would  be  guaranteed  a  total  of 
$1,300  each  in  grants  and  subsidized  loans. 
This  would  constitute  the  financing  floor; 
it  will  be  supplemented  by  earnings,  other 
scholarships  and  access  to  unsubsidized 
loans. 


Student  Financial  Aid:  Loans 

The  Higher  Education  Opportunity 
Act  of  1970  would  strongly  improve  the 
ability  of  both  educational  and  financial 
institutions  to  make  student  loans. 
Although  most  students  today  are  eligible 
for  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  many  can- 
not obtain  them.  Because  virtually  all 
Guaranteed  Loans  are  made  by  banks,  a 
student  is  forced  to  assemble  his  finan- 
cial aid  package  at  two  or  more  institu- 
tions— his  bank  and  his  college — and  col- 
leges are  denied  the  ability  to  oversee  the 
entire  financial  aid  arrangements  of  their 
own  students. 

In  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
liquidity  in  the  student  loan  credit  mar- 
ket, I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  charter 
a  National  Student  Loan  Association. 
This  institution  would  play  substantially 
the  same  role  in  student  loans  that  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
plays  in  home  loans. 

The  corporation  would  raise  its  initial 
capital  through  the  sale  of  stock  to  foun- 
dations, colleges  and  financial  institutions. 
It  would  issue  its  own  securities — educa- 
tion bonds — ^which  would  be  backed  by  a 
Federal  guarantee.  These  securities  would 
attract  additional  funds  from  sources  that 
are  not  now  participating  in  the  student 
loan  program. 

The  corporation  would  be  able  to  buy 
and  sell  student  loans  made  by  qualified 
lenders — including  colleges  as  well  as  fi- 
nancial institutions.  This  would  serve  to 
make  more  money  available  for  the  stu- 
dent loan  program,  and  it  would  do  so  at 
no  additional  cost  to  the  government. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  would  set  an  annual 
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ceiling  on  these  transactions.  In  fiscal 
1972,  I  estimate  that  the  N.S.L.A.  would 
buy  up  to  $2  billion  in  student  loan  paper. 

Expanding  credit  in  this  manner  would 
make  it  possible  to  terminate  the  pay- 
ments now  made  to  banks  to  induce  them 
to  make  student  loans  in  this  tight  money 
market.  We  would  let  the  interest  rates 
on  these  loans  go  to  a  market  rate  but  the 
presence  of  the  Federal  guarantee  would 
assure  that  this  rate  would  result  in  a  one 
to  two  percent  interest  reduction  for  each 
student.  By  removing  the  minimum  repay- 
ment period  we  would  not  only  enable 
students  to  pay  back  loans  as  quickly  as 
they  wish  but  we  would  make  it  possible 
for  students  to  refinance  their  loans  as 
soon  as  interest  rates  are  lower. 

We  would  continue  to  relieve  all  stu- 
dents of  interest  payments  while  they  are 
in  college  but  would  defer  rather  than  to- 
tally forgive  those  payments.  This  would 
be  more  than  compensated  for  by  extend- 
ing the  maximum  repayment  period  from 
10  to  20  years^  easing  the  burden  of  re- 
paying a  student  loan  until  the  borrower 
is  well  out  of  school  and  earning  a  good 
income. 

The  added  funds  made  available  from 
these  changes^  which  should  exceed  one- 
half  billion  dollars  by  1975,  would  be  re- 
directed to  aid  for  lower  income  students. 

By  increasing  the  maximum  annual  in- 
dividual loan  from  $1,500  to  $2,500,  we 
would  enhance  the  student's  ability  to 
avail  himself  of  an  education  at  any  insti- 
tution that  will  admit  him. 

Thus,  the  ability  of  all  students  to  ob- 
tain loans  would  be  increased,  and  the 
ability  to  borrow  would  be  strongly  in- 
creased for  students  from  low-income  fam- 
ilies. The  financial  base  of  post-secondary 
education     would     be     correspondingly 


strengthened.  It  is  significant  that  this 
would  be  done  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal 
taxpayer. 

Career  Education 

A  traditional  four-year  college  pro- 
gram is  not  suited  to  everyone.  We  should 
come  to  realize  that  a  traditional  diploma 
is  not  the  exclusive  symbol  of  an  educated 
human  being,  and  that  "education"  can 
be  defined  only  in  terms  of  the  fulfillment, 
the  enrichment  and  the  wisdom  that  it 
brings  to  an  individual.  Our  young  people 
are  not  sheep  to  be  regimented  by  the 
need  for  a  certain  type  of  status-bearing 
sheepskin. 

Throughout  this  message,  I  use  the  term 
"college"  to  define  all  post-secondary  edu- 
cation— including  vocational  schools,  4- 
year  colleges,  junior  and  community  col- 
leges, universities  and  graduate  schools. 
Any  serious  commitment  to  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  means  a  commit- 
ment to  providing  the  right  kind  of  educa- 
tion for  an  individual. 

— A  young  person  graduating  from 
high  school  in  one  of  the  states  that 
lacks  an  extensive  public  junior  col- 
lege system — ^more  commonly  and  ap- 
propriately known  as  community  col- 
leges— today  has  little  opportunity  to 
avail  himself  of  this  immensely  valua- 
ble but  economical  type  of  post- 
secondary  education. 
— ^A  youth  completing  12  th  grade  in  a 
city  without  an  accessible  technical 
institute  is  now  deprived  of  a  chance 
for  many  important  kinds  of  training. 
— A  forty-year  old  woman  with  grown 
children  who  wants  to  return  to 
school  on  a  part-time  basis,  possibly 
to  prepare  for  a  new  and  rewarding 
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career  of  her  own,  today  may  find  no 
institution  that  meets  her  needs  or 
may  lack  the  means  to  pay  for  it. 
We  must  act  now  to  deal  with  these 
kinds  of  needs.  Two-year  community  col- 
leges and  technical  institutes  hold  great 
promise  for  giving  the  kind  of  education 
which  leads  to  good  jobs  and  also  for 
filling  national  shortages  in  critical  skill 
occupations. 

Costs  for  these  schools  are  relatively 
low^  especially  since  there  are  few  resi- 
dential construction  needs.  A  dollar  spent 
on  community  colleges  is  probably  spent 
as  effectively  as  anywhere  in  the  educa- 
tional world. 

These  colleges,  moreover,  have  helped 
many  communities  forge  a  new  identity. 
They  serve  as  a  meeting  ground  for  young 
and  old,  black  and  white,  rich  and  poor, 
farmer  and  technician.  They  avoid  the 
isolation,  alienation  and  lack  of  reality 
that  many  young  people  find  in  multi- 
versities or  campuses  far  away  from  their 
own  community. 

At  the  same  time,  critical  manpower 
shortages  exist  in  the  United  States  in 
many  skilled  occupational  fields  such  as 
police  and  fire  science,  environmental 
technology  and  medical  para-profes- 
sionals. Community  colleges  and  similar 
institutions  have  the  potential  to  provide 
programs  to  train  persons  in  these  man- 
power-deficient fields.  Special  training 
like  this  typically  costs  more  than  general 
education  and  requires  outside  support. 
Accordingly,  I  have  proposed  that  Con- 
gress establish  a  Career  Education  Pro- 
gram, to  be  funded  at  $100  million  in 
fiscal  1972. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  assist 
States  and  colleges  in  meeting  the  addi- 
tional costs  of  starting  career  education 


programs  in  critical  skill  areas  in  com- 
munity and  junior  colleges  and  technical 
institutes.  The  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ducation  and  Welfare  would  provide  for- 
mula grants  to  the  States,  to  help  them 
meet  a  large  part  of  the  costs  of  equipping 
and  running  such  programs,  in  critical 
skill  areas  as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Higher 
Education 

One  of  the  unique  achievements  of 
American  higher  education  in  the  past 
century  has  been  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence that  its  leading  institutions  have 
set.  The  most  serious  threat  posed  by  the 
present  fiscal  plight  of  higher  education 
is  the  possible  loss  of  that  excellence. 

But  the  crisis  in  higher  education  at  this 
time  is  more  than  simply  one  of  finances. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  uses  to  which  the 
resources  of  higher  education  are  put,  as 
well  as  to  the  amount  of  those  resources, 
and  it  is  past  time  the  Federal  govern- 
ment acknowledged  its  own  responsibility 
for  bringing  about,  through  the  forms  of 
support  it  has  given  and  the  conditions  of 
that  support,  a  serious  distortion  of  the 
activities  of  our  centers  of  academic 
excellence. 

For  three  decades  now  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment has  been  hiring  universities  to 
do  work  it  wanted  done.  In  far  the  greatest 
measure,  this  work  has  been  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  the  nation  is  in  the 
debt  of  those  universities  that  have  so 
brilliantly  performed  it.  But  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Federal  government  to  help 
academic  communities  to  pursue  excel- 
lence and  reform  in  fields  of  their  own 
choosing  as  well,  and  by  means  of  their 
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own  choice. 

Educational  excellence  includes  the 
State  college  experimenting  with  dramat- 
ically different  courses  of  study,  the  com- 
munity college  mounting  an  outstanding 
program  of  technical  education,  the  pre- 
dominantly black  college  educating  future 
leaders,  the  university  turning  toward  new 
programs  in  ecology  or  oceanography,  ed- 
ucation or  public  administration. 

Educational  excellence  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  innovation  and  reform.  It 
is  a  difficult  concept,  for  two  institutions 
with  similar  ideas  may  mysteriously  result 
in  one  superb  educational  program  and 
one  educational  dead  end.  It  is  an  espe- 
cially difficult  concept  for  a  Federal 
agency,  which  is  expected  to  be  even- 
handed  in  the  distribution  of  its  resources 
to  all  comers. 

And  yet,  over  the  past  two  decades, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  has 
promoted  excellence  in  American  science, 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  has 
promoted  excellence  in  American  medical 
research. 

Outside  of  science,  however,  there  is  no 
substantial  Federal  source  for  assistance 
for  an  institution  wishing  to  experiment  or 
reform.  There  is  a  heightened  need  in 
American  higher  education  for  some 
source  for  such  support. 

To  meet  this  need,  I  have  proposed  the 
creation  by  Congress  of  a  National  Foun- 
dation for  Higher  Education.  It  would 
have  three  principal  purposes : 

— ^To  provide  a  source  of  funds  for  the 
support  of  excellence,  new  ideas  and 
reform  in  higher  education,  which 
could  be  given  out  on  the  basis  of  the 
quality  of  the  institutions  and  pro- 
grams concerned. 


— To  strengthen  colleges  and  universi- 
ties or  courses  of  instruction  that  play 
a  uniquely  valuable  role  in  American 
higher  education  or  that  are  faced 
with  special  difficulties. 

— To  provide  an  organization  con- 
cerned, on  the  highest  level,  with  the 
development  of  national  policy  in 
higher  education. 

There  is  a  need  to  stimulate  more  ef- 
ficient and  less  expensive  administration, 
by  better  management  of  financial  re- 
sources that  can  reduce  capital  investment 
needs,  and  the  use  of  school  facilities  year- 
round.  There  is  also  need  for  better,  more 
useful  curricula,  while  developing  a  new 
dimension  of  adult  education. 

There  is  a  need  to  give  students  far 
greater  opportunities  to  explore  career 
direction  through  linking  education  with 
the  world  of  work. 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  avenues  for 
genuine  and  responsible  student  partici- 
pation in  the  university.  Colleges  of  today 
and  tomorrow  must  increase  communi- 
cations and  participation  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  students,  between  faculty 
and  students,  where  they  are  presently 
faulty,  weak  or  nonexistent. 

The  National  Foundation  for  Higher 
Education  would  be  organized  with  a 
semi-autonomous  board  and  director  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  It  would  make 
grants  to  individual  institutions,  to  States 
and  communities,  and  to  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies.  Its  grants  would  empha- 
size innovative  programs  and  would  be 
limited  to  five  years  each. 

A  number  of  small,  categorical  pro- 
grams presently  located  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare — 
would  be  transferred  to  the  Foundation. 
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In  addition  to  the  more  than  $50  million 
now  being  spent  in  those  programs,  $150 
million  would  be  requested  for  the  Foun- 
dation in  fiscal  1972.  Beginning  with  this 
$200  million  budget,  this  Foundation 
would  have  the  capacity  to  make  a  major 
impact  on  American  higher  education. 


From  the  earliest  times  higher  educa- 
tion has  been  a  special  concern  of  the 
national  government. 

A  year  ago  I  asserted  two  principles 
which  would  guide  the  relations  of  the 
Federal  government  to  the  students  and 
faculties  and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  nation : 

"First,  that  universities  and  colleges 
are  places  of  excellence  in  which  men 
are  judged  by  achievement  and  merit 
in  defined  areas  ....  Second,  .  .  . 
that  violence  or  the  threat  of  violence 
may  never  be  permitted  to  influence  the 
actions  or  judgments  of  the  university 
community." 

I  stated  then,  and  I  repeat  now,  that 
while  outside  influences,  such  as  the  Fed- 
eral government,  can  act  in  such  a  way  as 
to  threaten  those  principles,  there  is  rela- 
tively little  they  can  do  to  guarantee  them. 
This  is  a  matter  not  always  understood. 
No  one  can  be  forced  to  be  free.  If  a 
university  community  acts  in  such  a  way 
as  to  intimidate  the  free  expression  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  its  own  members, 
or  free  access  to  university  functions,  or 
free  movement  within  the  community,  no 
outside  force  can  do  much  about  this. 
For  to  intervene  to  impose  freedom,  is  by 
definition  to  suppress  it. 

For  that  reason  I  have  repeatedly  re- 
sisted efforts  to  attach  detailed  require- 
ments on  such  matters  as  student  disci- 


pline to  programs  of  higher  education.  In 
the  first  place  they  won't  work,  and  if  they 
did  work  they  would  in  that  very  process 
destroy  what  they  nominally  seek  to 
preserve. 

As  we  enter  a  new  decade,  we  have  a 
rare  opportunity  to  review  and  reform  the 
Federal  role  in  post-secondary  education. 
Most  of  the  basic  legislation  that  now 
defines  the  Federal  role  will  expire  in  the 
next  fifteen  months.  The  easy  approach 
would  be  simply  to  ask  the  Congress  to 
extend  these  old  programs.  But  the  need 
for  reform  in  higher  education  is  so  ur- 
gent, that  I  am  asking  the  Congress  for  a 
thoroughgoing  overhaul  of  Federal  pro- 
rams  in  higher  education. 

The  Higher  Education  Opportunity 
Act  of  1970  would  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. In  addition,  it  would  consolidate 
and  modernize  a  number  of  other  Federal 
programs  that  affect  higher  education. 
Through  it,  I  propose  to  systematize  and 
rationalize  the  Federal  government's  role 
in  higher  education  for  the  first  time. 

In  setting  such  an  ambitious  goal,  we 
must  also  arouse  the  nation  to  a  new 
awareness  of  its  cost,  and  make  clear  that 
it  must  be  borne  by  State,  local  and  pri- 
vate sources  as  well  as  by  Federal  funds. 
In  fiscal  year  1972,  I  anticipate  that  the 
new  programs  authorized  by  the  Higher 
Education  Opportunity  Act  alone  will 
cost  $400  million  more  than  the  Federal 
government  is  presently  spending  for  post- 
secondary  education.  If  our  goal  is  to  be 
attained,  there  must  be  comparable 
growth  in  the  investment  of  other  public 
and  private  agencies. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  renewed  na- 
tional commitment  to  post-secondary 
education  and  especially  to  its  reform  and 
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revitalization.  We  must  join  with  our 
creative  and  demanding  young  people  to 
build  a  system  of  higher  education  worthy 
of  the  ideals  of  the  people  in  it. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
March  19,  1970 

note:    On  the  same  day,  the  White  House 

released  a  fact  sheet  and  the  transcript  of  a 
news  briefing  on  the  message  by  Dr.  James  E. 
Allen,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
Lewis  H.  Butler,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Plan- 


ning and  Evaluation,  both  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  Dr. 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  Counsellor  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

On  April  28,  1970,  the  White  House  released 
the  text  of  a  letter  to  the  President  concerning 
higher  education  from  Dr.  Nathan  M.  Pusey, 
president  of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities, and  the  reply  to  Dr.  Pusey  from  Dr. 
Moynihan.  The  texts  of  both  letters  are  printed 
in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  592) .  The  transcript  of  a 
news  briefing  by  Dr.  Moynihan  on  his  reply 
to  Dr.  Pusey  was  also  released. 


85     Remarks  on  Presenting  the  Boy  of  the  Year 
Award.     March  ig,  1970 


I  AM  very  happy  to  make  this  presenta- 
tion to  James  Heath.  He  has  been  selected 
out  of  85O5OOO  boys  all  over  America  who 
are  members  of  Boys'  Clubs  as  the  out- 
standing boy  of  the  year. 

When  I  think  back  on  others  who  have 
received  this  award — I  think  this^  perhaps, 
is  the  loth  time,  as  Vice  President,  then 
when  I  was  out  of  office  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Boys  Clubs  and  then 
once  as  President  and  now  twice  that  I 
have  made  this  presentation — I  think 
back  of  the  lo  men,  now  men,  who  re- 


ceived this  award. 

I  can  only  say  that  the  boy  that  receives 
it  is  going  to  make  a  great  record  in  the 
years  ahead. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  and  wish 
you  the  very  best. 

NOTE :   The  President  spoke  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House. 

James  Heath  received  a  $4,000  scholarship 
from  the  Reader's  Digest  Foundation,  sponsor 
of  the  "Boy  of  the  Year"  competition  of  the 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America.  Nine  regional  winners 
of  the  24th  annual  competition  were  also 
present. 


86     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Small  Business. 
March  20,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Seventeen  years  ago  President  Eisen- 
hower established  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration (SBA) .  This  marked  the  first 
peacetime  recognition  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment of  the  special  needs  of  small 
businesses. 

— ^Today    there    are    in    the    United 
States  an  estimated  5,400,000  inde- 


pendent businesses,  of  which  95  per- 
cent are  small  by  SBA  size  standards. 

-97  percent  of  our  nation's  firms  em- 
ploy fewer  than  1 00  full-time  workers. 

-The  small  business  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy contributes  roughly  37  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  and  is 
responsible  for  over  40  percent  of 
U.S.  employment. 
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We  all  know  the  almost  legendary 
stories  of  men  in  the  past  and  in  our  time 
who  have  started  out  in  small  business 
with  little  more  than  an  idea  and  a  belief 
in  themselves  and  have  gone  on  to  great 
financial  success.  Yet  small  business  can 
also  mean  other  things. 

— It  can  mean  for  the  nation  a  source 
of  independent  innovation  which 
continually  offers  new  products  and 
services  needed  by  any  economy  if  it 
is  to  remain  vital. 
— It  can  mean  the  everyday  success  of 
the  average  businessman  whether  he 
owns  his  own  retail  or  service  enter- 
prise or  heads  a  small  manufacturing 
concern.  It  is  a  quiet  kind  of  success 
that  doesn't  make  the  big  news  on  the 
financial  page,  but  makes  life  more 
rewarding  for  millions  of  Americans. 
It  is  the  kind  of  success  that  offers 
personal  services  to  consumers — 
and  personal  satisfaction  to  the 
businessman. 
— It  can  mean  a  chance  for  a  young 
American  to  bring  not  only  his  talent 
but  his  individuality  to  the  challenges 
of  the  business  world. 
— It  can  also  mean  an  opportunity  for 
dignity  and  for  economic  and  social 
progress  for  many  Americans  previ- 
ously without  access  to  the  economic 
system  of  our  nation.  Small  business 
is  a  way  to  become  a  part  of  that 
system — and,  after  seeing  it  work,  be- 
lieve in  it,  in  its  promises  and  in  its 
challenges. 

The  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Improv- 
ing the  Prospects  of  Small  Business 

In  order  to  discover  ways  in  which  we 
could  help  improve  the  prospects  of  small 


business  in  the  United  States,  I  appointed 
a  Task  Force,  chaired  by  Mr.  J.  Wilson 
Newman  of  New  York,  to  report  to  me.  In 
line  with  recommendations  in  their  report, 
I  am: 

— Directing  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  emphasize  its  role  as  the 
advocate  of  the  interest  of  small  busi- 
ness. I  am  further  directing  all  agen- 
cies to  take  these  interests  fully  into 
account  in  their  activities  affecting 
small  business. 
— Proposing  legislation  to  expand  re- 
search to  provide  a  clear  picture  of 
the  problems,    the  trends   and  the 
needs  of  small  business  and  a  clear 
picture  of  the  impact  of  government 
on  small  business. 
— Proposing    legislation    to    create    a 
new  position  of  Assistant  Secretary 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
assist  in  formulating  policy  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Minority  Business  Enterprise 
(OMBE) .  I  established  OMBE  early 
in  my  Administration  to  coordinate 
programs  and  activities  within  the 
Federal  government  aimed  at  assist- 
ing minorities  to  enter  the  American 
economic   mainstream.   This   is   an 
extremely  important  undertaking. 
The  Task  Force  identified  three  major 
problem  areas  that  can  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  small  business  community,  in- 
cluding    that     of     the     disadvantaged 
entrepreneur : 

— The  need  for  capital  and  for  recog- 
nition of  the  special  financial  prob- 
lems small  firms  may  face  in  their 
early  years; 
— The  need  for  sound   management 

counseling;  and 
— The  need  for  people  and  especially 
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for  trained  people. 
In  order  to  help  small  business  in  these 
areas,  I  am  proposing  a  far-reaching  legis- 
lative program. 

Financial  Assistance 

The  Small  Business  Task  Force  found 
in  surveys  of  businessmen  across  the  na- 
tion that  one-fifth  of  those  consulted 
ranked  financing  first  among  their  prob- 
lems. Interest  assistance,  incentives  to 
make  loans,  tax  reform,  bonding  for  small 
contractors  and  Minority  Enterprise 
Small  Business  Investment  Companies 
(MESBIC)  are  five  major  areas  for 
action. 

Interest  Assistance 

The  risk  of  failure  for  small  business  is 
high,  and  the  early  years  are  the  most 
perilous.  These  are  the  years  in  which  the 
small  businessman  most  often  finds  him- 
self short  of  working  capital  and  when 
high  interest  rates  can  have  their  greatest 
impact.  In  order  to  help  small  business- 
men in  such  crucial  early  years,  I  propose 
legislation  to  authorize  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  make  grants  to 
borrowers  whose  loans  are  guaranteed  by 
the  SBA.  These  grants  would  narrow  the 
gap  between  the  prevailing  interest  rates 
and  the  statutory  interest  rate  for  SBA 
direct  loans. 

Incentives  to  Make  Loans 

Another  problem  area  of  financing  is 
that  of  providing  adequate  incentives  to 
the  private  sector  to  make  high-risk  loans 
to  small  business.  The  cost  of  processing 
a  small  loan  may  and  often  does  equal  or 
exceed  the  cost  of  processing  a  large  loan. 
In  order  to  help  the  man  who  needs  a 
small  loan  that  carries  a  higher-than-usual 


degree  of  risk,  I  am  proposing  legislation 
that  would  offer  compensation  in  the  form 
of  tax  incentives  to  those  lenders  who 
bear  the  additional  cost  of  making  such 
loans.  The  incentive  would  be  an  income 
tax  deduction  equal  to  20  percent  of  the 
interest  earned  on  SBA-guaranteed  loans. 

To  further  assist  in  this  area,  I  am  pro- 
posing legislation  that  the  SBA  be  per- 
mitted to  delegate  to  the  banks  to  the  full 
extent  it  deems  advisable  the  authority  to 
make  loans  that  the  SBA  guarantees,  pro- 
vided the  bank  retains  a  portion  of  the 
risk.  Also,  the  SBA  is  revising  its  proce- 
dures so  that  a  bank,  with  SBA  approval, 
can  use  its  regular  loan  forms  rather  than 
the  special  SBA  forms. 

A  variety  of  organizations  other 
than  banks — foundations,  trusts,  church 
groups,  community  groups  and  others — 
are  also  interested  in  assisting  the  small 
business  efforts  of  the  disadvantaged  by 
loan  programs.  To  encourage  these  efforts, 
I  also  propose  legislation  to  give  the  SBA 
the  authority  to  guarantee  loans  by  such 
organizations. 

Tax  Reforms  for  Small  Business 

The  man  who  is  willing  to  take  the  fi- 
nancial risks  involved  in  beginning  a  small 
business  should  be  encouraged.  In  recog- 
nition of  these  risks,  I  propose  legisla- 
tion to  provide  the  following  tax  reforms: 
— Revision  of  "Subchapter  S"  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  make  it 
easier  for  small  business  to  be  treated 
like  a  partnership  for  tax  purposes. 
— ^A  ten-year  tax  loss  carry-forward  pe- 
riod, instead  of  the  present  5-year 
period.  This  extension  will  be  of  spe- 
cial use  to  those  new  businesses  that 
find  it  necessary  during  the  early  years 
to  spend  large  amounts  of  money  on 
research  and  development. 
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Bonding 

No  treatment  of  the  problems  of  small 
business — especially  those  problems  in  the 
inner  city — ^would  be  complete  without 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  insurance, 
including  crime  and  property  protection 
and  surety  bonds  for  construction. 

On  June  30,  1970,  the  Federal  Insur- 
ance Administrator  will  report  on  these 
matters  as  required  by  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968.  How- 
ever, the  urgency  of  the  need  to  provide 
assistance  relative  to  surety  bonds  for 
small  business  calls  for  immediate  action. 
Accordingly,  I  am  proposing  legislation 
that  would  enable  the  SBA  to  guarantee, 
for  a  fee,  as  much  as  90  percent  of  surety 
bonds  up  to  $500,000  for  small  contractors 
who  are  qualified  by  SBA  standards  but 
lack  the  resources  to  qualify  for  bonding 
in  the  open  market.  Additional  action  re- 
garding bonding  may  be  called  for  in  the 
Federal  Insurance  Administrator's  report. 

Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Company 

The  MESBIC  concept  shows  promise 
of  becoming  an  important  tool  for  the  gen- 
eration of  capital  and  as  a  source  of  man- 
agerial assistance  for  the  disadvantaged 
who  need  help  in  small  business.  The  Fed- 
eral government  matches  the  MESBIG 
sponsor  on  a  "2  for  i"  basis.  The  "lever- 
age" power  of  this  concept  can  be  seen  in 
an  example:  If  a  sponsor  puts  $150,000 
into  his  MESBIG,  the  government  lends 
it  $300,000.  This  $450,000,  with  the  ap- 
plication of  other  loans  it  generates,  can 
result  in  over  $2  million  for  new  enter- 
prises. Of  equal  importance  is  the  avail- 
ability of  the  sponsor's  managerial  talents. 

To  provide  additional  tools  to  assist  this 
program,  I  propose  legislation  to  provide: 


— Statutory  authorization  for  a  bank  to 
become  involved  in  the  program  as 
the  sole  sponsor  of  a  MESBIG. 
— Ordinary  income  tax  deductions  for 
contributions  to  MESBIGs  organized 
and  operating  under  non-profit  cor- 
poration statutes.  This  would  provide 
a  tax  incentive  for  doubling  the  com- 
mitment of  funds. 
The  legislation  being  proposed  also  re- 
flects the  intention  that  the  program  assist 
all  the  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged who  need  such  assistance. 

Personnel  and  Management 
Assistance 

In  its  survey,  the  Small  Business  Task 
Force  discovered  that  two  out  of  every  five 
responses  listed  the  quality  and  availa- 
bility of  personnel  as  a  major  problem.  It 
also  is  probably  the  most  difficult  one  to 
solve.  However,  there  are  steps  that  can 
be  taken  at  this  time. 

JOBS  Program 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  initiating  an 
expansion  of  the  Federal  JOBS  (Job  Op- 
portunities in  the  Business  Sector)  Pro- 
gram that  will  aid  small  business.  The 
JOBS  Program  until  now  has  been  in 
practice  suitable  only  to  larger  corpora- 
tions. But  under  this  new  program,  con- 
sortiums of  small  businessmen — ^with  the 
cooperation  of  local  organizations  such  as 
boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce— ^will  receive  Federal  assistance  to 
offset  the  extraordinary  costs  of  training 
employees  until  they  become  fully 
productive. 

Stock  Options 

In  order  to  offset  the  advantages  large 
businesses  have  in  attracting  managerial 
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talent^  I  am  sending  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress which  would  revise  the  tax  rules  for 
stock  options  as  they  relate  to  small  busi- 
ness. The  proposal  would  extend  the  qual- 
ified option  exercise  period  from  five  to 
eight  years  and  reduce  the  required  hold- 
ing period  for  the  stock  from  three  years 
to  one  year.  This  should  substantially  as- 
sist small,  technically-oriented  growth 
companies  in  their  competition  with 
larger  companies  for  managerial  and  other 
talent. 

Managerial  Training  Assistance 

In  order  to  help  disadvantaged  entre- 
preneurs get  the  kind  of  business  know- 
how  needed  for  success  in  small  business, 
I  propose  legislation  that  would  provide 
management  training  for  those  among  the 
disadvantaged  who  are  entrepreneurs  and 
prospective  entrepreneurs.  Assistance 
would  be  offered  for  extension  courses, 
night  school  and  other  management  train- 
ing courses. 


Small  business  is  an  important  part  of 
our  national  life ;  it  has  been  an  important 
part  of  my  personal  life  as  well.  My  father 


knew  the  challenges  and  the  rewards  of 
owning  and  operating  a  small  store.  To 
him — and  to  our  family — that  store  meant 
more  than  a  source  of  income;  it  meant 
a  daily  challenge,  a  place  where  we  could 
work  out  the  destiny  of  the  family  in  our 
own  way,  taking  the  risks,  and  enjoying 
the  satisfactions  of  ownership.  Looking 
back  on  those  years,  I  know  now  that  our 
store  was  a  success  not  only  because  of 
what  it  did  for  our  family  budget,  but  for 
what  it  did  for  our  spirit.  I  know  that  to- 
day, in  helping  Americans  in  small  busi- 
ness, we  are  helping  their  spirit — and  the 
spirit  of  our  nation. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
March  20,  1970 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  President  signed 
Executive  Order  1 1 5 1 8  providing  for  the  in- 
creased representation  of  the  interests  of  small 
business  concerns  before  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  Government. 

Also  on  March  20,  the  White  House  released 
a  fact  sheet  and  the  transcript  of  a  news  brief- 
ing on  the  message  by  Maurice  H.  Stans,  Secre- 
tary, and  James  T.  Lynn,  General  Counsel,  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  and  Hilary  Sandoval, 
Jr.,  Administrator,  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 


87     The  President's  News  Conference  of 
March  2I5  1970 


The  President,  [i.]  I  am  sorry  to  delay 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  we  had  to 
revise  the  statement  on  the  postal  workers 
a  bit,  because  of  late  developments.  It 
is  a  very  brief  statement. 

Prior  to  going  to  any  questions  that  you 
may  have  this  morning,  I  thought  that  in 
talking  about  this  particular  issue,  I  could 
also  elaborate  on  three  other  announce- 
ments that  will  be  made  next  week. 


Postal  Strike 


With  regard  to  the  postal  strike,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  statement,^  I  would  simply 
add  that  I  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
fact  that  postal  workers  in  many  areas 
have  legitimate  grievances.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  those  issues,  to  discuss 


^  See  Item  88. 
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those  issues,  but  under  no  circumstances 
will  any  grievances  be  discussed  with  any 
Government  employees  when  they  are  out 
on  an  illegal  strike.  Any  strike  involving 
essential  services  by  Federal  employees  is 
illegal. 

We  have  made  some  progress  due  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Postmaster  General  yesterday  in  work- 
ing with  the  leaders  of  the  postal  unions. 

The  great  majority  of  the  postal  work- 
ers in  the  country  are  still  at  work  and 
we  believe  will  meet  their  commitment  to 
stay  at  work  and  then  have  their  griev- 
ances negotiated  in  an  orderly  way, 
which  we  have  agreed  to  do  with  the 
leaders.  However,  as  indicated,  as  you 
know,  by  the  postal  union  in  New  York, 
at  least  in  that  case,  and  there  may  be  in 
other  cases,  local  unions  which  may  reach 
other  decisions. 

On  Monday  I  will  meet  my  Constitu- 
tional obligation  to  see  to  it  that  the  mails 
will  go  through.  Now,  further  than  that, 
I  will  make  no  statement  on  the  postal 
strike  today  because  these  are  very  sensi- 
tive negotiations.  We  want  to  give  the 
responsible  leadership  of  the  unions  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  the  Postmaster  General  for  an 
orderly  procedure.  And  I  believe  that 
there  is  still  a  chance  that  they  may  be 
able  to  work  out  a  settlement. 

MroEAST  Policy 

[2.]  On  Monday  the  Secretary  of  State, 
as  you  have  already  been  informed,  will 
make  a  statement  on  the  administration's 
Mideast  policy,  with  particular  reference 
to  two  requests  by  the  Israeli  Government, 
one  for  economic  assistance,  and  the  other 
for  military  assistance.  The  Secretary  of 
State  will  have  a  press  conference  at  that 


time  in  which  he  will  answer  any  of  the 
questions  you  may  have  on  the  specifics 
of  that  decision. 

I  would  like  to,  at  this  preliminary 
point,  indicate  the  basic  factor  that  led  to 
that  decision,  and  also  the  factors  that 
will  guide  us  as  we  make  decisions  in  this 
area  in  the  future.  As  far  as  the  military 
portion  of  the  decision  is  concerned,  I 
would  describe  it  as  essentially  an  interim 
decision.  Our  goal  in  the  Mideast,  or 
goals,  I  should  say,  in  broad  terms,  are 
four. 

First,  to  have  a  cease-fire;  second,  to 
reduce  the  flow  of  arms  into  the  area; 
third,  to  achieve  a  political  settlement; 
and  fourth,  to  accomplish  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  a  balance  between  the 
forces  in  that  area  which  will  contribute 
to  peace  from  a  military  standpoint  and 
not  to  disturb  that  balance. 

The  decision  that  the  Secretary  will 
announce  on  Monday  is  one  based  on  our 
present  appraisal  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Mideast. 

In  recent  days  there  have  been  disturb- 
ing reports  that  the  Soviet  Union,  by  de- 
liveries of  new  [surface-to-air]  missiles, 
SA-3's,  to  the  U.A.R.  and  through  the 
insertion  of  military  personnel,  may  be 
taking  actions  which  could  change  that 
balance.  It  is  too  early  to  say  whether  that 
is  the  case.  We  are  watching  the  situation 
closely. 

If  the  U.S.S.R.,  by  its  military  assist- 
ance programs  to  Israel's  neighbors,  does 
essentially  change  the  balance,  then  the 
United  States  would  take  action  to  deal 
with  that  situation.  The  Secretary  of  State 
will  cover  this  matter  in  greater  detail  in 
his  statement. 

It  is  our  hope  that  in  our  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  bilaterally,  and  in 
the  Four-Power  talks,  that  we  can  con- 
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vince  all  the  major  powers  to  stop  escalat- 
ing the  arms  race  in  the  Mideast,  to  work 
together  for  a  cease-fire,  and  to  achieve,  of 
course,  a  political  settlement. 

Apart  from  the  recent  reports,  there 
have  been  some  developments  in  the  Mid- 
east in  our  bilateral  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  have  been,  I  would 
say,  modestly  encouraging,  and  we  trust 
that  that  trend,  rather  than  this  latest 
trend,  will  be  the  one  that  will  prevail. 

But  the  Secretary  of  State's  statement 
on  both  the  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance program,  as  I  have  indicated,  is 
based  on  the  decision  which  was  made  on 
our  analysis  of  the  present  balance  in  the 
Mideast,  one  that  we  believe  should  be 
maintained  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  of 
a  settlement. 

School  Desegregation  Statement 

[3.]  On  Tuesday  I  will  make  the  state- 
ment on  school  desegregation  which  we 
have  been  in  the  process  of  preparing  over 
the  past  several  weeks. 

It  will  be  a  very  lengthy  statement.  I 
say  lengthy  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
words,  and  it  will  be  a  statement  made 
for  distribution  to  the  press  throughout 
the  country  rather  than  a  statement  which 
can  be  delivered  on  radio  or  television, 
because  of  its  length. 

The  reason  for  the  length  is  that  I 
determined  that  it  was  time  to  have  a 
comprehensive  study  and  discussion  of  all 
of  the  relevant  legal  decisions  in  this  field, 
not  only  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  the  decisions  of  the  circuit 
courts  and  the  district  courts  which  apply 
to  the  very  difficult  problems  that  we  have 


in  both  the  North  and  the  South.  I  am  in 
the  process  of  completing  my  final  editing 
of  the  statement  and  will  do  so  over  this 
weekend. 

I  would  say,  based  on  its  present  prog- 
ress, that  I  consider  this  the  most  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  the  legal  situation  and 
also  of  the  problems  of  segregation  and 
education  that  has  been  made  since  the 
historic  case  of  Brown  v.  the  Board  of 
Education  in  1954.  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
will  contribute  to  a  better  understanding 
of,  first,  what  the  law  is ;  and,  second,  that 
it  will  provide  the  direction  to  all  of  the 
agencies  of  the  administration,  of  the 
Government,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  to  others  who  may  be 
interested,  the  direction  that  they  need  to 
carry  out  the  law  of  the  land.  Beyond  that 
I  will  have  no  statement  on  that  subject 
today. 

Bombing  Legislation  Statement 

[4.]  And  then  on  Wednesday,  the 
statement  that  was  referred  to  after  the 
leadership  meeting  on  Tuesday  will  be 
made  in  which  I  will  ask  the  Congress  to 
provide  additional  legislation  where  the 
Federal  Government  can  assist  local  au- 
thorities to  deal  with  the  increasing  use  of 
terrorism  through  indiscriminate  bombing 
attacks. 

This  is  an  area  where  it  is,  from  a  legal 
standpoint,  necessary  to  find  a  Federal 
interest.  The  Federal  Government,  of 
course,  has  no  right  or  responsibility 
unless  a  Federal  interest  is  involved.  But  I 
find  that,  based  on  my  discussions  with  the 
Attorney  General,  there  are  several  areas 
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where  we  can  strengthen  existing  laws, 
and  that  statement  will  be  made  on 
Wednesday. 

I  regret  that  this  opening  statement  has 
taken  so  long,  but  I  felt  that  it  did  cover 
some  points  that  you  would  be  interested 
in.  Now  we  will  go  to  questions. 

Questions 
judge  g.  harrold  cars  well 

[5,]  Q.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could  raise 
one  more  question.  As  you  know  it  has 
been  discovered  that  several  hundred  let- 
ters or  postcards  have  been  sent  to  Sen- 
ators opposing  your  nomination  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  Judge  Carswell,  most  of 
them  charging  him  with  being  a  racist  or 
a  bigot.  Some  of  these  have  been  sent  from 
California  in  bulk,  mailed  to  States 
throughout  the  Union  and  then  to  be 
transmailed  to  the  Senators  in  order  to 
deceive  the  Senators  into  thinking  that 
these  letters  came  from  their  own  con- 
stituents. I  wonder  what  you  thought  of 
this  type  of  procedure  and  whether  you 
think  this  will  prevent  the  confirmation 
of  Carswell? 

The  President.  I  always  used  to  tell 
young  Congressmen  and  Senators  when 
they  first  came  to  Washington  that  in 
making  a  decision,  they  should  do  it  not 
by  weighing  the  mail  but  by  weighing  the 
evidence. 

Now,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  are  considering  this 
very  important  nomination  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  not  be  affected  by  such 
tactics.  These  tactics,  as  you  know,  have 
been  used  over  the  years  in  other  matters. 


as  well  as  in  the  Carswell  case.  I  think  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  it. 

DELIVERY   OF   THE   MAIL 

[6.]  Q.  You  have  said  you  might  use 
the  Army  Monday  in  the  postal  strike.  Is 
this  the  only  step  you  could  take  or  could 
you  outline  some  of  the  steps  you  could 
take  to  get  the  mails  through? 

The  President.  I  will  answer  that 
question  only  by  saying  that  we  have  the 
means  to  deliver  the  mail.  We  will  use 
those  means.  But  I  do  not  want  to  indi- 
cate what  they  would  be  because  I  think 
that  might  put  a  disturbing  element  into 
the  very  delicate  situation  of  negotiation 
going  on  in  local  unions  throughout  the 
country. 

I  am  not  threatening.  I  am  simply  stat- 
ing as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  among  his  many  re- 
sponsibilities, has  a  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  mail  is  delivered.  And  I  shall  meet 
that  responsibility  and  meet  it  effectively 
beginning  Monday  in  the  event  that  the 
postal  workers  in  any  area  decide  that 
they  are  not  going  to  meet  their  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  to  deliver  mail. 

DEVELOPMENTS   IN   CAMBODIA 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  enter- 
tain a  question  on  Southeast  Asia? 

The  President.  Sure,  any  question.  I 
am  not  limiting  this  to  the  four  subjects. 

Q.  I  am  wondering  how  you  feel  about 
the  recent  developments  in  Cambodia, 
and  how  it  relates  to  our  whole  effort  in 
Vietnam? 
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The  President.  These  developments 
in  Cambodia  are  quite  difficult  to  ap- 
praise. As  you  know  from  having  been  out 
there  yourself  on  occasion,  the  Cambodian 
political  situation,  to  put  it  conservatively, 
is  quite  unpredictable  and  quite  fluid. 

However,  we  have,  as  you  note,  estab- 
lished relations  on  a  temporary  basis  with 
the  government  which  has  been  selected 
by  the  Parliament  and  will  continue  to 
deal  with  that  government  as  long  as  it 
appears  to  be  the  government  of  the  na- 
tion. I  think  any  speculation  with  regard 
to  which  way  this  government  is  going  to 
turn,  what  will  happen  to  Prince  Siha- 
nouk ^  when  he  returns,  would  both  be 
premature  and  not  helpful. 

I  will  simply  say  that  we  respect  Cam- 
bodia's neutrality.  We  would  hope  that 
North  Vietnam  would  take  that  same  posi- 
tion in  respecting  its  neutrality.  And  we 
hope  that  whatever  government  even- 
tually prevails  there,  that  it  would  rec- 
ognize that  the  United  States  interest  is 
the  protection  of  its  neutrality. 

THAI   INTEREST   IN   LAOS 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  I  follow 
that  up  with  another  question  about 
Southeast  Asia? 

The  Thais  have  apparently  introduced 
troops  into  Laos,  either  with  or  without 
the  help  of  the  United  States.  I,  first,  won- 
dered whether  you  could  tell  us  whether 
we  actually  helped  them  by  flying  them 
in  in  our  aircraft;  and,  secondly,  what 
you  think  about  the  Thais  fighting  in 
Laos?  Does  that  complicate  our  problem 


^  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  was  deposed  as 
Chief  of  State  of  Cambodia  on  March  18,  1970. 


out  there? 

The  President.  Well,  the  Thai  inter- 
est in  Laos  and  the  Thai  participation  in 
attempting  to  sustain  the  neutralist  Gov- 
ernment of  Laos,  I  think,  has  been  known 
for  years;  and  their  interest  is,  if  any- 
thing, perhaps  even  more  acute  than  ours. 
They  have  a  1,000-mile  border  with  Laos. 
There  are  8  million  ethnic  Laotians,  as 
you  know,  who  live  in  northeast  Thailand. 
And  if  Laos  were  to  come  under  the 
domination  of  a  Communist  North  Viet- 
namese Government,  it  would  be  an 
enormous  threat  to  Thailand. 

Thailand  also  is  a  signatory  of  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1 962,  and  under  those 
circumstances  would  be  expected  to  re- 
spond to  requests  by  the  Government  of 
Laos,  set  up  under  those  accords  and 
agreed  to  by  all  of  the  parties  including 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Commu- 
nist Chinese,  and  would  be  expected  to 
provide  some  assistance. 

Beyond  that,  I  would  say  that  any  ques- 
tions in  this  area  should  be  directed  to 
the  Government  in  Thailand  or  Laos. 
It  is  a  matter  between  these  two 
Governments. 

ASSEMBLYMAN  TRAN   NGOG  GHAU  OF 
SOUTH   VIETNAM 

[9.]  Q.  There  have  been  numerous  re- 
ports in  the  newspapers  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Assemblyman,  Chau,  who  has 
recently  been  sentenced  to  20  years  in  pri- 
son, on  many  occasions  cooperated  with 
the  United  States  Government  in  Saigon 
and  gave  them  information;  and  specifi- 
cally that  in  August  of  1967  he  informed 
Ambassador  Bunker  and  others  of  the 
oncoming  Tet  attacks.  Can  you  tell  us  if 
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there  is  anything  to  those  reports? 

The  President.  I  won't  comment  on 
those  reports.  I  will  only  say  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  Ambassador  Bunker  has  dis- 
cussed with  President  Thieu,  that  those 
discussions,  of  course,  were  on  a  private 
basis,  and  I  think  any  speculation  about 
what  the  discussions  were  would  not  be 
appropriate. 

France's  sale  of  planes  to  libya 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  expressed 
the  hope  that  all  major  powers  would  stop 
the  escalation  of  the  arms  race  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Do  you  have  any  indication  that 
France  would  be  cooperative  in  their  sale 
of  planes  to  that  area? 

The  President.  First,  as  has  been  in- 
dicated, there  is  a  long  lead  time  on  the 
delivery  of  French  planes  to  Libya.  Sec- 
ondly, while,  of  course,  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  speak  for  the  Government  of 
France — that  question  should  be  directed 
to  them — the  Government  of  France  is 
not  taking  a  position  that  its  delivery  of 
planes  to  Libya  is  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
shipment basically  to  the  U.A.R.  France 
is  a  participant  in  the  Four-Power  talks. 

I  discussed  this  matter  in  considerable 
detail  with  President  Pompidou  when  he 
was  here.  I  will  not  reveal  what  those  dis- 
cussions were,  as  I  do  not  reveal  the  dis- 
cussions, as  he  does  not  either,  between 
chiefs  of  state.  But  I  do  believe  that 
France  recognizes,  as  we  recognize,  that 
any  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Middle  East 
which  imperils  the  balance  of  power  in- 
creases the  danger  of  war.  And  I  think 
that  France  in  its  shipments  to  Libya  will 
be — in  its  shipments  over  the  next  few 
years,  will  be  guided  by  that  principle,  as 


we  are  guided  by  that  principle  in  making 
our  determinations  of  what  arms  we  ship. 

possibility  of  a  trip  to  EUROPE 

[11.]  Q.  You  made  a  very  successful 
trip  to  Paris  when  [President]  de  Gaulle 
was  there,  and  I  see  by  the  Gallup  poll 
that  the  visit  here  of  Mr.  Pompidou  was  a 
success.  Would  you  consider  going  back  to 
Europe  at  any  moment? 

The  President.  I  would  certainly  con- 
sider it.  Seriously,  I  would  enjoy  the  op- 
portunity to  return  to  Europe.  And  I 
think  that  the  chance  to  have  face-to-face 
discussions  with  European  leaders  would 
be  quite  constructive  in  our  development 
of  a  common  foreign  policy  where  our  in- 
terests were  common. 

However,  I  do  not  have  any  present 
plans  to  go  to  Europe,  none  over  the  next 
few  months.  But  I  would  hope  to  plan  a 
trip  to  Europe  sometime  before  the  end  of 
my  term  of  office. 

And  incidentally,  President  Pompidou 
invited  me  to  return  again  while  he  was 
President,  and  I  told  him  I  would  come 
sometime.  After  all,  he  will  be  in  for  7 
years  and  I  will  have  plenty  of  time. 

SCHOOL  desegregation   STATEMENT 

[12.]  Q.  Why  is  your  civil  rights  mes- 
sage, from  what  you  say,  going  to  be  em- 
phasizing the  legal  aspects  of  the  problem? 
What  is  there  that  you  want  to  clear  up? 

The  President.  No,  the  message  will 
speak  for  itself.  It  goes  into  great  detail, 
because  the  law  at  all  levels  is  confused. 
The  various  circuit  courts  have  come 
down  on  both  sides  of  various  questions 
that  have  come  before  it.  The  Supreme 
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Court  has  left  several  gray  areas. 
And  wherever  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
spoken,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  ad- 
ministration, then,  to  interpret  the  law  and 
carry  it  out  in  a  way  that  it  believes  is 
appropriate. 

So  what  I  am  doing  is  to  map  out  those 
areas  where  the  law  is  clear,  and  then  in- 
dicate how  I  interpret  the  law;  and  also 
indicate  how  I  believe  the  administration 
should  move  in  those  areas  where  the 
Court  has  not  spoken. 

To  give  you  one  example — and  I  don't 
want,  of  course,  to  indicate  in  advance 
what  I  am  saying  in  the  statement — is 
that  the  Supreme  Court,  while  it  has 
spoken  out  very  clearly  on  de  jure  segrega- 
tion, has  not  spoken  out  on  de  facto  segre- 
gation. Now  the  question  is,  what  should 
the  policy,  under  those  circumstances,  of 
the  Federal  Government  be  in  cases  of  de 
facto  segregation  in  northern  States?  I  will 
address  myself  directly  to  that  question 
and  try  to  indicate  what  the  best  posi- 
tion should  be,  not  only  from  a  legal 
standpoint,  but  here  primarily  from  the 
standpoint  of  education  and  the  goal  of 
desegregated  education  that  we  want  to 
achieve.  This  is  an  area  that  I  think  prob- 
ably answers  your  question. 

EFFECT  OF  EVENTS  IN   LAOS   ON  TROOP 
WITHDRAWALS    FROM    SOUTH   VIETNAM 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  you  are  to  make  another  decision 
in  the  near  future  on  further  troop  with- 
drawals from  South  Vietnam.  Can  you  tell 
us  if  the  events  in  Laos  have  had  any 
effect  on  your  judgment  that  will  affect 
your  decisions? 

The  President.  No,  they  have  not. 
They  have  had  no  effect  up  to  this  point, 
and  I  do  not  expect  the  events  in  Laos  to 


affect  that  decision. 

The  Vietnamization  program  is  going 
on  as  scheduled,  and  when  our  decision  is 
made,  it  will  take  into  account,  of  course, 
the  factors  at  that  time. 

But  what  has  happened  in  Laos  to  date 
has  not  changed  the  situation  as  far  as 
the  decision  is  concerned. 

ECONOMIC    and    military    REQUESTS    BY 
ISRAEL 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  what  you 
had  to  say  about  the  Middle  East  and  the 
decisions  to  be  announced  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  Monday,  there  seemed  to  be 
the  clear  implication  that  the  decision  is 
against  sending  the  additional  arms  to 
Israel.  Could  you  go  so  far  as  to  say 
whether  or  not  that  interpretation  is  on 
the  right  track? 

The  President.  Well,  Mr.  Horner 
[Garnett  D.  Horner,  Washington  Evening 
Star],  I  am  not  going  to  preempt  what  the 
Secretary  of  State  is  going  to  say.  But  let 
me  also  indicate  that  the  Secretary  of 
State's  statement  will  cover  the  whole  area 
of  a  major  economic  proposal — request — 
that  was  made  by  the  Government  of 
Israel,  and  also  the  area  of  military  re- 
quests that  are  made  by  the  Government 
of  Israel. 

I  would  think  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  anticipate  or  speculate  in  advance  what 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  going  to  say  on 
these  various  things. 

What  I  am  simply  saying  is  this :  that 
insofar  as  the  military  portion  of  the  deci- 
sion is  concerned,  that  portion  is  based  on 
the  fact  situation  as  we  see  it  at  this  time, 
and  that  will  be  constantly  reappraised  as 
the  fact  situation  changes. 

That  is  why  I  refer  to  it  as  essentially 
an  interim  decision  rather  than  one  that 
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looks  forward  over  a  period  of  say  2  years, 
3  years,  or  4  years,  because  the  fact  situa- 
tion does  change. 

CALIFORNIA   ELECTIONS 

[15-]  Q-  M^-  President,  as  a  California 
voter,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  disclosure 
that  Senator  Murphy  remains  on  the 
Technicolor  payroll  and  the  entry  of  Mr. 
Simon  into  the  race  there?  ^ 

The  President.  Well,  as  a  California 
voter,  I  intend  to  vote  for  Senator  Murphy 
if  he  wins  the  nomination,  and  I  expect 
him  to  win  the  nomination. 

CONTROL   OF   INFLATION 

[16.]  Q.  On  a  domestic  question,  sir, 
one  of  the  key  issues  in  the  country  seems 
to  be  still  inflation  and  in  light  of  the  last 
report  on  the  cost  of  living  rise,  and  some 
of  the  indications  that  the  Government 
policy  is  being  eased  on  the  money  supply, 
et  cetera,  do  you  still  hold  the  optimism 
that  you  voiced  earlier  about  the  control 
of  inflation  in  the  very  near  future,  or 
what  is  your  analysis  of  it  now? 

The  President.  The  problem  of  infla- 
tion, when  you  refer  to  monetary  policy, 
of  course,  indicates  the  irony  which  only 
the  sophisticated  economists  seem  to 
understand. 

As  Dr.  [Arthur  F.]  Bums  indicated  in 
his  testimony — or  let  me  be  perhaps  a  bit 
more  precise  in  that,  as  some  who  inter- 
preted his  testimony  indicated,  there  has 
been  some  easing  of  monetary  policy,  and 
the  question  therefore  naturally  arises, 
as  you  have  put  it,  why  do  you  ease  mone- 

®  Senator  George  Murphy  and  industrialist 
Norton  Simon  were  both  candidates  for  the 
Republican  United  States  Senate  nomination 
in  California. 


tary  policy  when  the  rate  of  inflation  is 
still  at  a  high  level? 

Of  course  the  answer  is  that  because 
of  the  long  lead  time,  the  lag,  in  the  eff'ect 
of  monetary  policy  on  the  economy,  it  is 
necessary  to  change  your  monetary  policy 
before  prices  start  to  come  down.  I  don't 
mean  that;  I  should  say  not  before  prices 
start  to  come  down,  because  that  is  not 
going  to  happen — before  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  prices  starts  to  come  down. 

The  reason  that  decision  must  be  made 
in  that  rather  complex  way  is  that  if 
in  monetary  policy  you  wait  until  you 
see  the  Consumer  Price  Index  moving  on 
a  downward  curve,  if  you  wait  that  long, 
then  the  danger  is  that  you  will  have 
waited  so  long  that  you  trigger  recession, 
and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  have 
a  policy  in  which  we  avoid  both  recession, 
on  the  one  side,  and  still  control  inflation, 
stop  the  rate  of  increase,  on  the  other  side. 

Incidentally,  in  this  kind  of  a  confer- 
ence my  answers,  I  think,  should  be  a 
little  bit  more  extended,  because  it  is  a 
question  that  requires  a  longer  answer. 
When  we  speak  of  the  question  of  reces- 
sion, I  have  noted  some  statements  to  the 
effect,  "Well,  aren't  we  in  a  recession 
now?"  Well,  the  answer  to  that  question 
is,  of  course,  that  if  one  man  is  out  of 
work,  he  is  in  a  recession.  That  is  a  reces- 
sion for  him. 

The  rate  of  unemployment  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  4.2  percent.  I  have  noted  that 
some  of  our  critics  have  suggested  that 
this,  therefore,  is  a  recession. 

Well,  I  was  looking  over  the  figures  this 
morning  and  if  4.2  percent  rate  of  unem- 
plo)Tnent  is  a  recession — and  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  don't  like  to  see  any  man 
out  of  work — but  if  4.2  percent  is  a  reces- 
sion, then  the  6.7  percent  unemployment 
that  we  had  in  1961  was  a  recession;  the 
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5.5  percent  in  1962,  we  were  in  a  reces- 
sion; 5.7  percent  unemployment  in  1963 
was  a  recession;  and  5.2  percent  unem- 
ployment in  1964  was  a  recession. 

I  think,  however,  that  any  fair-minded 
appraiser  of  the  economic  trends  of  that 
time  would  have  not  said  that  that  period 
from  1 96 1  to  1965  was  a  period  of  reces- 
sion for  the  United  States,  even  though 
the  unemployment  rate  was  over  5 
percent. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  adminis- 
tration expects  an  unemployment  rate  of 
over  5  percent,  and  that  we  are  not  going 
to  take  action  to  keep  the  rate  below  that. 
I  am  only  suggesting  simply  these 
conclusions : 

One,  this  country  is  not  in  a  recession 
at  the  present  time. 

Second,  this  is  an  activist  administra- 
tion. We  are  going  to  take  action  to  avoid 
a  recession  at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
taking  action  to  cool  the  fires  of  inflation. 

And  third,  1970  is  going  to  be  a  good 
year  from  an  economic  standpoint.  From 
a  political  standpoint,  I  really  cannot 
judge. 

STRATEGIC   ARMS    LIMITATION    TALKS 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  yesterday  voted 
out  unanimously  and  sent  to  the  floor  a 
"sense  of  the  Senate"  resolution  concern- 
ing the  U.S.  position  at  SALT  [strategic 
arms  limitation  talks].  Could  you  make  a 
remark  about  that? 

The  President.  Well,  the  Senate  reso- 
lution, I  understand,  simply  says  that  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  should 
try  to  negotiate  a  freeze  on  offensive  and 
defensive  missiles. 

Of  course,  that  is  what  SALT  is  all 
about,  so  I  think  the  resolution  really  is 


irrelevant  to  what  we  are  going  to  do. 
That  is  our  goal.  It  takes  two,  however, 
to  make  the  deal. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  will  come  along 
with  that,  as  we  hope  they  will,  then  per- 
haps we  can  make  some  arrangements.  I 
can  certainly  say  in  this  respect,  though, 
that  it  is  somewhat  more  intricate  than 
the  resolution  would  imply. 

We  found  in  our  preliminary  discus- 
sions that  the  Soviet  Union  did  not  come 
in  with  generalized  language,  which  had 
been  previously  their  tactic  in  arms  nego- 
tiations, but  they  came  in  with  very  pre- 
cise weapon  systems  by  weapon  systems 
analysis. 

Now  whether  we  eventually  have  a 
comprehensive  agreement  or  a  system-by- 
system  agreement,  remains  to  be  seen.  We 
are  prepared  for  either. 

But  our  goal  certainly  is  to  limit  both 
offensive  and  defensive  missiles,  and  if  the 
Soviet  Union  has  the  same  goal,  we  will 
make  a  bargain. 

balance  of  power  in  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  a  clarifying  on 
the  Mideast:  You  said  earlier,  I  think, 
that  Secretary  Rogers'  decision  on  the 
military  side  would  be  based  in  large  part 
on  our  best  present  assessment  of  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  the  Middle  East? 

The  President.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Have  you  included  in  that  calcula- 
tion the  recent  reports  of  additional  weap- 
ons and  personnel  from  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  President.  Well,  Mr.  Semple 
[Robert  B.  Semple,  Jr.,  New  York  Times], 
those  reports  came  in  during  this  last  week, 
after  we  had  made  our  decisions.  We,  how- 
ever, have  evaluated  those  reports — and 
they  are,  as  you  know,  somewhat  frag- 
mentary at  this  time ;  they  are  intelligence 
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reports — we  evaluated  those  reports. 
Those  reports,  as  of  the  present  time,  and 
considering  our  present  evaluation,  do  not 
indicate  a  significant  shift  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

What  I  am  saying  here,  basically,  is  that 
the  United  States  intends  to  continue  to 
watch  the  Mideast  situation  to  see  whether 
further  shipments  of  arms  or  personnel  to 
the  Mideast  does  tip  the  balance  in  a  way 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  provide 
some  assistance,  additional  assistance  to 
Israel,  so  that  they  would  not  be  in  an 
inferior  position. 

Because  what  we  must  understand  here 
is  that  once  that  balance  shifts  perceptibly 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  then  the  danger 
of  war  greatly  increases,  until  you  have  a 
political  settlement.  We  have  to  realize 
that  we  have  in  the  Mideast  peoples  whose 
enmities  go  back  over  centuries.  We  have 
to  realize  that  when  one  gets  an  enormous 
advantage  over  another,  or  a  significant 
advantage,  the  danger  of  war  coming 
escalates. 

That  is  why  our  policy  has  been  to  try 
to  maintain  a  balance,  so  that  neither 
is  encouraged  to  embark  on  an  aggressive 
course. 

BUSINESS-LABOR   BARGAINING    AND 
ECONOMIC   POLICY 

[  1 9-]  Q-  M^^«  President,  one  more  ques- 
tion on  economic  policy,  sir:  Is  your  ad- 
ministration no  longer  concerned  about 
the  inflationary  expectations  on  the  part 
of  business  or  union  leaders  at  the  bargain- 
ing table? 

The  President.  Oh,  yes,  we  are  con- 
cerned. I  think  your  question  really  relates 
to  inflationary  psychology,  as  I  understand 
it. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. 


The  President.  We  are  concerned 
about  that.  For  example,  that  is  why  our 
budget  policy  is  not  changing.  While  we 
have,  as  you  know,  made  one  change  in 
the  construction  area,  because  construc- 
tion, as  you  know,  is  the  area  where  mone- 
tary policy  is  strict — it  is  hit  first,  and  hit 
hardest — and  that  is  why  we  have  eased 
up  on  our  construction  freeze  where  Fed- 
eral and  State  projects  are  concerned. 

But  except  for  that  particular  area,  our 
budgetary  policy  remains  one  of  restraint, 
and  that,  of  course,  will  tend  to  cool  off 
any  inflationary  psychology. 

We  also  believe  that  business  and  labor 
leaders  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  over  the  past  4  months  the 
economy  has  been,  in  terms  of  its  growth, 
on  a  flat  projection  rather  than  on  an  up- 
ward projection.  And  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  that  we  can  to  see 
that  the  inflationary  psychology  doesn't 
get  another  jolt  just  at  the  time  that  we 
had  it  cooled,  which  we  think  had  oc- 
curred in  January  and  February  and  early 
March. 

But  I  want  to  be  quite  candid.  I  wish 
that  our  economic  friends  could,  with 
great  precision,  tell  us  that,  well,  if  you  do 
this,  that,  or  the  other  thing,  at  a  certain 
month  in  the  future  your  unemployment 
rate  will  be  this,  and  your  interest  rate 
will  be  this,  and  the  inflation  will  have 
been  checked  to  this  extent.  But  no  honest 
economist  will  tell  you  that.  We  aren't 
that  sure. 

But  I  will  say  this :  I  am  confident  that 
the  policies  that  we  are  following,  first, 
have  taken  the  fire  out  of  the  inflation.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  will  begin  to  reflect  that  as  we  go 
on  through  the  balance  of  the  year. 

I  am  also  confident  that  this  economy 
is  not  going  to  be  plunged  into  a  reces- 
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sion,  because  I  believe  that  the  steps  that 
are  being  taken  now  in  the  monetary  field 
and  in  other  areas  will  keep  the  economy 
from  being  depressed  and  will  keep  it  on 
a  moderately  upward  trend.  That  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish. 


Reporter:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
President. 

NOTE :  Reporters  were  called  to  the  President's 
office  at  the  White  House  for  his  unscheduled 
news  conference  at  11:55  a.m.  on  Saturday, 
March  21,  1970.  It  was  not  broadcast  on  radio 
or  television. 


88     Statement  About  Work  Stoppages  in  the  Postal  System. 
March  21,  1970 


THE  meetings  held  Friday  between  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  leaders  of  the  postal 
unions  provide  the  foundation  for  a  swift 
end  to  the  work  stoppages  in  the  postal 
system  and  the  rapid  reestablishment  of 
the  Nation's  postal  service.  Were  these  un- 
authorized work  stoppages  to  continue  for 
any  duration  of  time  it  would  seriously 
jeopardize  the  national  public  interest. 

The  men  who  work  in  the  United  States 
postal  service  have  taken  the  same  oath  to 
uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  I  have  taken.  Further, 
their  proud  tradition — that  the   "mails 


must  go  through" — dates  to  the  earliest 
days  of  our  Republic.  I  expect  that  both 
the  oath  and  the  tradition  will  be  honored, 
as  they  are  now  being  honored  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  postal 
employees  who  have  remained  on  the  job. 
There  are  legitimate  grievances  that 
have  been  brought  to  the  fore  in  the  cur- 
rent postal  crisis.  But  those  grievances  can- 
not justify  illegal  remedies,  and  those 
grievances  cannot  and  will  not  be  nego- 
tiated or  ameliorated  in  a  climate  of 
intimidation. 


89     Remarks  About  Work  Stoppages  in  the  Postal  System. 
March  23,  1970 


My  fellow  Americans: 

I  want  to  report  to  you  on  developments 
on  the  postal  work  stoppage  and  on  the 
actions  I  have  decided  to  take. 

First,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
postal  workers  across  the  Nation  remain 
on  their  jobs — upholding  their  tradition 
and  their  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Second,  in  many  communities  where 
walkouts  occurred  last  week,  postal  em- 
ployees are  returning  to  their  jobs. 

However,  in  several  large  cities,  the 
post  offices  are  shut  down.  In  New  York, 
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for  example,  the  mail  system  is  wholly 
paralyzed  by  illegal  walkouts  and  essential 
services  have  been  halted. 

Last  Saturday,  I  pledged  to  the  Nation 
that  if  the  current  situation  existed  on 
Monday — today — that  I  would  take  ac- 
tion to  fulfill  my  constitutional  obligation 
to  move  the  mails  and  I  am  taking  that 
action  now. 

Injunctions  have  been  sought,  and  in 
most  cases  already  granted,  forbidding 
striking  postal  workers  from  interfering 
with  those  who  wish  to  return  to  work. 

I  directed  the  Attorney  General  to  take 
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whatever  action  he  believes  necessary  to 
see  that  these  court  orders  are  obeyed  and, 
working  with  local  authorities,  to  see  that 
no  illegal  picket  lines  interfere  with 
workers  returning  to  work. 

Secondly,  I  have  just  now  directed  the 
activation  of  the  men  of  the  various  mili- 
tary organizations  to  begin  in  New  York 
City  the  restoration  of  essential  mail  serv- 
ices. New  York  City  is  where  the  current 
illegal  stoppages  began;  it  is  where  the 
mail  has  been  halted  the  longest;  and  it 
is  where  the  resultant  problems  have  be- 
come most  acute.  If  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral deems  it  necessary  to  act  in  other 
affected  major  cities,  I  will  not  hesitate  to 
act. 

These  replacements  are  being  sent  in 
as  a  supplemental  work  force  to  maintain 
essential  services.  Only  as  many  workers 
as  are  necessary  to  accomplish  that  will  be 
used  and  they  will  be  withdrawn  as  the 
striking  postal  workers  return  to  their  jobs. 

Let  me  now  address  my  comments  to 
both  the  postal  workers  who  have  stayed 
on  the  job  and  those  who  are  engaging  in 
the  work  stoppage. 

The  United  States  postal  system  is  a 
vital  element  of  our  entire  communica- 
tions system.  The  poor  depend  heavily 
upon  it  for  medical  services  and  also  for 
government  assistance.  Veterans  depend 
upon  it  for  their  compensation  checks. 
The  elderly  depend  upon  it  for  their  social 
security  checks.  The  Nation's  businesses 
depend  upon  it  as  a  way  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness so  they  can  meet  their  payrolls.  And 
our  men  in  Vietnam  depend  on  "mail 
call"  as  their  only  link  with  their  loved 
ones  at  home. 

From  the  time  I  came  to  Congress  23 
years  ago,  I  have  recognized  that  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  fine  Americans  in 
the  mail  service — the  Post  Office  Depart- 


ment— are  underpaid  and  they  have  other 
legitimate  grievances. 

For  the  past  year,  almost  since  the  day 
we  took  office,  both  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral and  I  have  been  working  to  alleviate 
not  only  the  legitimate  grievances  of  postal 
workers  but  to  move  to  eliminate  the 
source  of  those  grievances,  that  is,  the 
obsolete  postal  system  itself,  a  system  that 
no  longer  serves  its  employees,  its  cus- 
tomers, or  the  country  as  it  should. 

That  was  why  that  among  our  first 
major  legislative  proposals  was  wholesale 
reform  of  the  United  States  Post  Office. 
Included  have  been  requests  for  increased 
pay  for  postal  workers,  for  increased  bene- 
fits, for  compression  by  60  percent  of  the 
time  it  takes  a  worker  to  move  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  pay  scale. 

I  believe  that  if  that  postal  reform  had 
become  law  we  wouldn't  have  the  current 
crisis.  But  that  crisis  is  here  and  it  has 
brought  additional  grievances  to  the  fore. 
The  country  has  recognized  these  inequi- 
ties in  postal  pay  and  benefits. 

This  administration  has  always  been 
willing  to  work  them  out.  As  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  postal  union  leaders  indi- 
cated again  Saturday,  we  stand  ready  to 
begin  negotiations,  discussions  on  all  is- 
sues, including  pay,  immediately  after 
postal  workers  are  back  on  their  jobs.  But 
we  cannot  and  we  will  not  negotiate  while 
thousands  of  postal  workers  are  partici- 
pating in  an  illegal  work  stoppage. 

At  this  time,  it  is  only  those  who  have 
struck  and  are  staying  off  the  job  who  are 
preventing  meaningful  negotiations  and 
resolution  of  their  problems  through  those 
negotiations  and  the  legislative  process. 

And  so  I  urge  you  to  return  to  your  jobs 
so  that  these  negotiations  can  begin  in  an 
urgent  but  reasonable  climate. 

Just  as  this  issue  goes  beyond  the  ques- 
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tion  of  mail  service,  so  my  remarks  at 
this  time  are  addressed  to  all  Americans. 
What  has  occurred  here  is  that  some  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  are 
now  not  only  going  against  the  best  in- 
terests and  the  best  tradition  of  their  serv- 
ice, but  against  the  recommendations  of 
their  national  union  leaders,  against  the 
oath  of  office  that  they  took,  against  orders 
handed  down  by  the  Federal  courts,  and 
they  are  cutting  off  service  essential  to 
thousands — millions — of  Americans. 

What  is  at  issue  then  is  the  survival  of  a 
government  based  upon  law.  Essential 
services  must  be  maintained  and,  as  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  meet  my  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  those  services  are 
maintained. 

And  I  am  asking  for  the  understanding 


and  support  of  every  American  in  this  de- 
cision that  I  have  made  in  behalf  of  our 
country. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:15  p.m.  in  his 
office  at  the  White  House.  His  remarks  were 
broadcast  live  on  radio  and  television. 

On  the  same  day,  the  President  signed  Proc- 
lamation 3972,  declaring  a  national  emergency 
as  a  result  of  work  stoppages  in  the  postal  sys- 
tem, and  Executive  Order  115 19,  calling  into 
service  members  and  units  of  the  National 
Guard  to  help  maintain  postal  service.  Also  on 
March  23,  1970,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the  postal 
work  stoppage  by  Postmaster  General  Winton 
M.  Blount  and  Secretary  of  Labor  George  P. 
Shultz. 

On  March  25,  26,  and  30,  the  White  House 
released  the  transcripts  of  additional  news  brief- 
ings by  Postmaster  General  Blount  on  negotia- 
tions with  postal  unions. 


90     Toasts  of  the  President  and  Ambassador  S.  Edward  Peal 
of  Liberia  at  a  Dinner  for  Ambassadors  of  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity.     March  2%  1970 


Mr.  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Rogers, 
Ambassador  Peal,  Mrs.  Peal,  all  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Ambassadors,  Members  of  the 
Cabinet,  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  other  distinguished  guests  on 
this  occasion: 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  informed  me 
that  his  check  of  the  precedents  indicates 
that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  room — the  State  Dining  Room  at  the 
White  House — that  a  state  dinner  has 
been  given  for  the  Ambassadors  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity.  And  we  are 
very  happy  to  have  you  here  for  the  first 
time  on  this  occasion. 

I  suppose  that  in  mentioning  that,  that 
the  reasons  might  be  appropriate  to  men- 
tion. I  think  of  the  fact  that  it  was  just 


13  years  ago  tonight  that  I  returned  with 
Mrs.  Nixon  from  my  first  trip  to  Africa. 
You  will  remember  Congressman  Diggs 
was  with  us  on  that  trip.  We  had  been  to 
Ghana,  and  learned  about  the  "high 
life"  ^;  and  we  also  had  been  on  that  oc- 
casion to  Liberia,  and  a  brief  stopover  at 
Uganda  and  Ethiopia,  as  well  as  some 
stops  in  Northern  Africa,  and  I  remember 
we  were  in  Libya,  in  Tunisia,  and 
Morocco. 

But  when  I  think  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  those  13  years,  I  think  partic- 
ularly of  what  has  happened  in  terms  of 
new  nations.  There  are  33  new  nations 
in  Africa  over  the  past  13  years.  Ghana 


^  A  West  African  dance. 
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was  the  first  to  have  its  independence  at 
that  period  of  time,  and  then  others 
followed. 

I  think  of  the  other  things.  I  think  of 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  his 
recent  trip,  was  the  first  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  States  ever  to  pay  a  state 
visit  to  Africa.  And  I  want  to  say  that  my 
remarks  tonight  can  be  somewhat  limited 
because  his  official  report  and  recommen- 
dations on  that  trip  will  be  made  in  just  a 
few  days.  And  I  will  let  that  report  speak 
for  itself,  except  to  say  that  I  endorse  it  in 
advance,  and  I  have  great  confidence  in 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  basis  of  his 
oral  report  already. 

Now  what  I  am  really  trying  to  bring 
home  by  these  vague  references,  to  an 
extent — the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  dinner 
in  which  all  the  African  diplomats  were 
honored  in  this  room;  the  fact  that  13 
years  ago  an  American  Vice  President  re- 
turned from  the  first  state  visit  by  an 
American  Vice  President  to  Africa,  and 
what  has  happened  since  then;  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  returned, 
too,  recently  from  a  visit  to  Africa;  and 
all  these  new  countries  have  been  born — 
this  indicates  the  escalating  manner  in 
which  Africa  and  the  nations  of  Africa 
have  come  upon  the  American  as  well  as 
the  international  scene  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time. 

Now,  in  speaking  to  Ambassador  Peal, 
whose  country  is  a  bit  older  than  some  of 
the  others  represented  here,  he  was  saying 
earlier  that  some  of  the  new  countries,  be- 
cause they  were  new,  had  problems.  I 
can  only  say  that  older  countries  have 
problems,  too.  I  know.  And  perhaps  the 
problems  become  more  complex  as  the 
countries  get  older. 

Well,  whatever  the  case  may  be,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  we  in  this  Government, 


not  only  this  administration  but  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  as  we  welcome  you  to- 
night we  welcome  you  for  the  people  that 
you  represent.  We  welcome  you  and  have 
an  understanding  of  the  problems  that  you 
have,  and  we  particularly  think  of  your 
future  and  how  we  can  be  helpful  to  the 
extent  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  your 
own  decision  in  making  that  future  one 
that  will  be  better  for  you  and  the  people 
of  that  great  continent. 

I  have  often  been  asked  what  I  remem- 
ber about  the  countries  of  Africa  that  I 
visited  on  three  trips,  the  one  in  1957  and 
then  twice  as  a  private  citizen,  in  1 963  and 
then  in  1967.  Of  course,  I  remember  the 
1 3  countries  that  I  covered  in  those  trips — 
I  remember  the  Presidents  and  the  Em- 
peror and  the  other  great  dignitaries  that 
I  met,  and  the  officials  that  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  with.  And  I  remember, 
too,  the  tremendous  promise  of  those  lands 
that  I  could  see,  the  resources  that  were 
there,  some  developed,  some  waiting  to  be 
developed. 

But  most  of  all,  my  memories  are  of  the 
children  that  I  saw.  I  can  see  them  now  in 
Morocco,  in  Tunisia,  in  Libya;  I  can  see 
them  in  Uganda,  Kenya,  the  Congo;  and 
I  can  see  them  in  the  Ivory  Coast,  in 
Liberia,  in  Zambia,  and  in  Ghana.  And  I 
think  that  tonight  all  of  us  realize  that 
that  is  what  our  responsibilities  are  all 
about.  We  think  of  those  children  and  our 
own  children.  We  think  of  their  future. 
We  think  of  the  kind  of  a  world  we  pres- 
ently live  in,  and  we  think  of  what  we 
want  the  world  to  be  for  them.  We  think 
of  the  fact  that  in  Africa  they  are  chil- 
dren, for  the  most  part,  in  new  nations 
with  great  hope  and  great  problems  and 
also  enormous  opportunities — if  they  just 
had  a  chance. 
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That  is  what  I  think  is  the  American 
experiment:  hope,  opportunity.  But  you 
have  to  give  people  a  chance. 

And  we  only  hope  that  in  our  policy 
toward  Africa — these  new  countries  as 
well  as  the  old  ones,  that  we  will  be  able 
to  help  you  realize  your  hope,  to  extend 
to  the  greatest  opportunity  that  is  pos- 
sible the  ideas  that  you  have  for  your  fu- 
ture, but,  above  all,  to  see  that  your  chil- 
dren realize  that  they  have  a  chance,  a 
chance  for  a  better  world,  a  more  peace- 
ful world,  a  world  of  progress,  a  world 
of  opportunity  for  them  and  all  of  the 
other  children  of  the  world. 

And  so  tonight  I,  of  course,  now  pro- 
pose a  toast.  I  cannot  to  each  head  of 
state — that  would  take  quite  a  time — and 
I  cannot  to  each  Ambassador  or  each 
Senator  or  each  Cabinet  officer,  but  I 
think  that  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  in  which  all  of  the  hopes  of  this 
great  continent  are  certainly  represented, 
I  think  that  we  would  all  like  to  rise  and 
raise  our  glasses  to  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity,  to  the  OAU. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:47  p.m.  in  the 
State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House.  Am- 
bassador S.  Edward  Peal,  Dean  of  the  African 
Ambassadors,  responded  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Mrs,  Nixon,  Mr,  Secretary  of 
State,  Mrs.  Rogers,  and  other  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Cabinet  and  officials  of  Gov- 
ernment, distinguished  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, Excellencies,  my  colleagues,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  first  of  all  to  thank 
you  very  sincerely  for  your  warm  remarks  and 
for  the  hopes  you  have  expressed  for  our  conti- 
nent and  for  the  warm  toast  you  have  proffered 
to  the  health  of  the  OAU,  and  in  doing  so,  to 
our  Presidents  and  chiefs  of  state  and  of 
government. 

Having  done  us  this  honor  of  your  kind 
invitation  this  evening  and  the  gracious  man- 
ner in  which  you,  Mr.  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon,  have  received  us,  I  want  to  say  that 


tonight  will  long  be  remembered  by  me  and 
all  those  for  whom  I  have  the  privilege  to  speak 
as  a  rare  and  significant  experience.  Not  the 
least  among  the  compelling  factors  in  this  sig- 
nificance, Mr.  President,  is  the  glimpse  you 
have  afforded  us  of  seeing  the  multiple  func- 
tion that  the  White  House  has  come  to  serve 
,  in  the  national  life  of  the  people  of  this  great 
country,  the  United  States  of  America. 

And  let  me  say,  too,  that  this  historic  resi- 
dence now  under  the  spell  of  such  a  distin- 
guished family  is  proving  to  be  not  merely  a 
continuing  and  treasured  symbol  of  American 
faith  and  strength  but  also  a  window  looking 
onto  our  troubled  and  changing  world,  which 
prays  that  it  will  never  turn  to  this  country 
and  this  capital  in  vain  for  understanding  and 
leadership. 

We  Africans  know  that  our  once  neglected 
continent,  dark  only  in  the  sense  of  the  ignor- 
ance of  those  who  have  only  sought  a  passing 
acquaintance  with  our  people  and  our  culture, 
is  now  within  the  panoramic  view  of  the  White 
House. 

As  you  have  said,  Mr.  President,  I  think  one 
of  the  things  we  are  celebrating  this  evening 
is  the  return  from  Africa  of  the  first  visit  there 
of  an  American  Secretary  of  State  when  in  the 
full  authority  of  his  office.  This  visit,  Mr. 
President,  let  me  say,  did  not  take  us  all  by 
surprise  because  we  had  privately  counted  on 
some  such  warmly  generous  initiative  from  you, 
sir,  because  you  are  no  stranger  to  Africa,  as 
you  have  said,  and  you  had  already  shown 
your  close  and  enduring  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  people  and  our  continent  and  for 
continuing  productive  friendship  between  the 
American  and  African  people. 

You  have  been  kind  enough  to  hint  to  us  in 
advance  about  the  approval  you  have  given  to 
the  report  which  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
submitting  to  you. 

Well,  sir,  I  think  for  me  it  is  a  little  bit  too 
early  to  speculate  what  is  in  that  report  or, 
indeed,  to  say  what  diplomatic  triumph  the 
Secretary  and  Mrs.  Rogers  brought  back  from 
their  trip  to  Africa. 

But  this  I  am  certain:  They  came  back 
armed  with  an  invaluable  souvenir,  the  respect, 
the  affection,  and  the  high  esteem  of  all  of  our 
people,  especially  those  whom  they  were  able 
to  see  for  one  reason  or  another. 

And,  sir,  let  me  give  an  example :  Secretary 
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Rogers  probably  will  recall  that  in  the  crowd 
in  Monrovia  that  swarmed  around  his  car  were 
some  of  our  tumbling  dancers.  This  is  one  of 
our  traditional  ways  of  showing  our  affection 
and  our  approval  to  the  presence  of  a  distin- 
guished personality  among  us. 

After  they  left,  I  had  the  privilege  later  of 
talking  to  one  of  the  dancers.  And  in  referring 
to  Secretary  Rogers  he  said,  "I  saw  his  face 
when  he  got  out  of  the  car  to  wave  to  us.  And 
I  said  to  myself,  *Ah,  there  goes  somebody  to 
whom  I  can  tell  my  troubles.'  And  when  you 
see  him  again,  tell  him  that  he  has  earned  the 
title  among  us  and  we  will  call  him  our  'Old 
Man.'  " 

And  may  I  explain  to  you,  please,  that  this 
is  a  venerated  title  which  is  the  only  one  that 
can  be  popularly  bestowed  in  my  country  and 
most  of  the  countries  in  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  spoken  about  some 
of  your  hopes  for  our  continent  and  of  our 
future  cooperation.  Let  me  say  that  Africa  has 
many  things  to  be  grateful  to  America  for. 
We  recognize  the  earnest  altruism  that  has 
motivated  the  assistance,  moral  and  material, 
extended  to  our  people  over  many  years  and  in 
a  variety  of  contexts. 

We  will  always  remain  mindful  of  the  close, 
strong  brotherly  ties  that  link  us  to  that  large 
and  creative  segment  of  the  American  people. 
But,  above  all,  Mr.  President,  we  will  continue 
to  draw  sustaining  vigor  and  comfort  from  the 
words  and  deeds  of  those  great  Americans  who 
have  charted  the  course  and  enriched  the 
vocabulary  of  freedom.  And  we  will  continue 
to  say  that  so  long  as  there  is  respect  for  human 
dignity,  and  so  long  as  there  is  one  man  who 
cries  out  from  the  dwindling  jungle  of  tyranny, 
so  long,  Mr.  President,  will  the  American  ex- 
ample and  pattern  have  a  very  relevant  and 
shining  example  for  the  building  of  the  African 
dream. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President,  we  have  alv/ays 
been  glad  to  welcome  and  to  look  to  the  United 
States  for  understanding  because  we  have  often 
reached  out  to  her  for  tangible  support  in  our 
own  struggle. 

My  country,  as  you  correctly  said,  is  an  old 
one.  And  you  know  how  often  we  have  reached 
for  your  assistance.  So  it  is  true  with  my  newer 
brothers,  because  the  problems  we  share  there, 
despite  our  age,  are  common.  And  we  know 
that  your  tradition,  hallowed  and  cherished  by 


you,  will  always  allow  you  to  lend  assistance 
and  to  respond  to  a  genuine  and  sincere  cause. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  forgive  me,  but  some  of 
us  who  have  been  here  a  little  long  were  wit- 
ness to  your  campaign.  And  I  remember,  and  I 
am  sure  all  of  us  here  remember,  that  during 
this  campaign  when  you  were  seeking  the  Presi- 
dency of  this  great  Nation  a  young  girl  held  out 
a  phrase  that  so  impressed  you  that  it  became 
the  rallying  cry  for  your  administration :  "Bring 
us  together." 

Let  me  say,  sir,  that  that  is  one  of  the  watch- 
words for  us  in  Africa,  just  as  it  should  be  for 
every  world  statesman  who  cannot  plead  any 
more  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  calamity  that 
awaits  us  all  if  we  should  remain  apart. 

I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  for 
the  kind  words  you  have  addressed  to  us  and  to 
our  organization,  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity. 

Let  me  say,  sir,  that  this  organization  was 
created  to  protect  our  welfare  and  our  security. 
But  not  only  that ;  it  was  also  created  to  insure 
that  we  would  all  have  better  growth  and  pros- 
perity in  peace.  But  I  think  above  all  our 
organization,  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity,  was  created  to  enable  us,  we  in  Africa, 
to  make  the  maximum  contribution  to  the 
peace  and  welfare  and  plenty  of  men. 

That  is  why  I  think  my  colleagues  would 
want  me  to  promise  you,  the  American  people, 
that  in  Africa  we  do  not  seek  the  exclusion  of 
anybody,  of  any  men  of  good  will.  We  are 
pledged  to  constructive  and  rational  and  con- 
ciliatory partnership. 

We  have  aspired  to  share  in  the  good  things 
of  this  world  on  the  same  basis  as  anybody, 
and  above  all,  when  we  clamor  for  justice  to 
be  done  and  done  quickly  in  our  continent,  in 
some  cases  it  is  because  we  do  not  wish  that 
any  man  would  suffer  a  wrong  or  the  denial 
of  the  right  for  one  moment  than  it  is  longer. 

And  if  there  be  any  man  in  this  country  or 
anywhere  else  who  would  himself  vexatiously 
be  seeking  a  policy  for  Africa,  all  I  want  to  say 
is  that  he  should  borrow  a  phrase  from  you: 
"Bring  us  together." 

Now,  I  promised  you,  Mr.  President,  not  to 
speak  long.  But  I  think  sir,  I  would  like  to  end 
and  ask  your  forgiveness  but  I  am  guilty  of 
gaining  this  reputation  of  telling  a  story  about 
an  elephant. 

Please  excuse  me,  but  I  am  not  too  much 
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obsessed  with  the  day-to-day  development  of 
the  political  rule  of  this  country;  although  I 
have  been,  as  an  observer  and  like  many  of 
my  colleagues,  and  will  always  be  interested  in 
insuring  the  support,  the  sympathy,  and 
understanding  of  the  elephant.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  a  tribe  in  my  country  that  has 
always  given  godlike  qualities  to  the  elephant. 

You  remember  the  last  story  I  told  you  last 
year  and  Secretary  Rogers  will  remember  the 
one  I  told  him  about  the  elephant  at  the  Na- 
tional Art  Gallery. 

So  here  is  my  latest.  Once  upon  a  time  there 
were  three  brothers  sitting  in  a  village  outside 
of  the  forest  in  a  "palaver"  hut,  each  deeply 
immersed  in  his  personal  dilemma.  The  first 
brother,  well-known  for  his  prowess  as  a 
hunter,  had  wounded  a  leopard.  And  in  keep- 
ing with  our  custom,  it  was  his  responsibility 
to  remove  this  dangerous  threat  from  the  life 
of  the  village. 

The  second  brother  had  to  build  a  hut  very 
quickly  in  order  to  receive  his  expected  bride. 
The  third  brother  had  to  clear  several  acres 
of  land  before  the  rains  came  and  knew  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  this  without  some 
help. 

And  as  in  all  of  these  fictional  predicaments 
an  elephant  happened  to  stroll  by,  for  the  gods 
are  always  kind.  Each  of  the  brothers  started 


to  bombard  him  with  pleas  for  advice  and 
assistance. 

The  elephant  let  them  exhaust  themselves. 
And  he  lifted  up  his  head  and  he  called  to 
them:  "Please,  be  quiet  and  listen.  All  I 
am  trying  to  do  is  get  us  all  across  the  creek 
into  the  plains  where  we  can,  if  we  start  and 
work  together,  we  will  quickly  clear  the  forest. 
There  will  be  no  place  for  the  leopard  to  hide 
and  he  will  be  trapped.  And  in  doing  this,  we 
would  fell  ourselves  so  many  trees  that  there 
would  be  enough  logs  to  build  a  hut." 

Well,  sir,  here  is  the  moral  of  that  story, 
as  told  by  this  tribe  in  Liberia:  To  heed  the 
cry  of  one's  brother  is  of  ten-times  the  crucial 
key  to  one's  own  fulfillment. 

In  our  forests  of  underdevelopment,  and  the 
cry  is  many,  is  loud,  and  is  varied,  but,  sir, 
and  thanks  to  you,  we  have  seen  a  new  friend- 
ship in  this  country  for  Africa  and  we  are  sure, 
sir,  that  under  your  guidance  it  will  flourish. 

So  it  is  in  this  village  that  I  would  like  to 
ask  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  join  my  col- 
leagues and  me  in  a  warm  and  esteemed  toast 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  wishing 
him  all  success  in  his  many  varied  and  onerous 
duties,  to  friendship  between  the  American 
and  African  people,  and  to  peace  and  good  will 
to  all  men. 

Mr.  President. 
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MY  PURPOSE  in  this  statement  is  to 
set  forth  in  detail  this  administration's 
policies  on  the  subject  of  desegregation  of 
America's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

Few  public  issues  are  so  emotionally 
charged  as  that  of  school  desegregation, 
few  so  wrapped  in  confusion  and  clouded 
with  misunderstanding.  None  is  more  im- 
portant to  our  national  unity  and  progress. 

This  issue  is  not  partisan.  It  is  not  sec- 
tional. It  is  an  American  issue,  of  direct 
and  immediate  concern  to  every  citizen. 

I  hope  that  this  statement  will  reduce 


the  prevailing  confusion  and  will  help 
place  public  discussion  of  the  issue  on  a 
more  rational  and  realistic  level  in  all 
parts  of  the  Nation.  It  is  time  to  strip  away 
the  hypocrisy,  the  prejudice,  and  the 
ignorance  that  too  long  have  characterized 
discussion  of  this  issue. 

My  specific  objectives  in  this  statement 
are: 

— To  reaffirm  my  personal  belief  that 
the  1954  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  right  in  both  constitutional 
and  human  terms. 
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— To  assess  our  progress  in  the  1 6  years 
since  Brown  and  to  point  the  way  to 
continuing  progress. 
— To  clarify  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  as  developed  by  the  courts  and 
the  Congress,   and  the  administra- 
tion policies  guided  by  it. 
— To  discuss  some  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  courts  and  communities 
as  desegregation  has  accelerated  in 
recent   years,    and    to   suggest   ap- 
proaches   that    can    mitigate    such 
problems  as  we  complete  the  process 
of  compliance  with  Brown, 
— To   place    the   question   of   school 
desegregation  in  its  larger  context,  as 
part  of  America's  historic  commit- 
ment to  the  achievement  of  a  free 
and  open  society. 
Anxiety  over  this  issue  has  been  fed  by 
many  sources. 

On  the  one  hand,  some  have  inter- 
preted various  administration  statements 
and  actions  as  a  backing  away  from  the 
principle  of  Brown — and  have  therefore 
feared  that  the  painstaking  work  of  a 
decade  and  a  half  might  be  undermined. 
We  are  not  backing  away.  The  constitu- 
tional mandate  will  be  enforced. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  recent  deci- 
sions by  lower  courts  have  raised  wide- 
spread fears  that  the  Nation  might  face  a 
massive  disruption  of  public  education: 
that  wholesale  compulsory  busing  may  be 
ordered  and  the  neighborhood  school 
virtually  doomed.  A  comprehensive 
review  of  school  desegregation  cases  in- 
dicates that  these  latter  are  untypical  deci- 
sions, and  that  the  prevailing  trend  of 
judicial  opinion  is  by  no  means  so 
extreme. 

Certain  changes  are  needed  in  the  Na- 
tion's approach  to  school  desegregation. 
It  would  be  remarkable  if  1 6  years  of  hard, 


often  tempestuous  experience  had  not 
taught  us  something  about  how  better  to 
manage  the  task  with  a  decent  regard  for 
the  legitimate  interests  of  all  concerned — 
and  especially  the  children.  Drawing  on 
this  experience,  I  am  confident  the  re- 
maining problems  can  be  overcome. 

What  the  Law  Requires 

In  order  to  determine  what  ought  to  be 
done,  it  is  important  first  to  be  as  clear 
as  possible  about  what  must  be  done. 

We  are  dealing  fundamentally  with  in- 
alienable human  rights,  some  of  them  con- 
stitutionally protected.  The  final  arbiter  of 
constitutional  questions  is  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

The  President's  Responsibility 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  in- 
volved in  the  school  controversy  on  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  spoken 
definitely.  Where  it  has  spoken,  its  decrees 
are  the  law.  Where  it  has  not  spoken, 
where  Congress  has  not  acted,  and  where 
differing  lower  courts  have  left  the  issue 
in  doubt,  my  responsibilities  as  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive make  it  necessary  that  I  determine, 
on  the  basis  of  my  best  judgment,  what 
must  be  done. 

In  reaching  that  determination,  I  have 
sought  to  ascertain  the  prevailing  judi- 
cial view  as  developed  in  decisions  by  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  various  circuit 
courts  of  appeals.  In  this  statement  I  list 
a  number  of  principles  derived  from  that 
prevailing  judicial  view.  I  accept  those 
principles  and  shall  be  guided  by  them. 
The  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  adhere  to  them. 

A  few  recent  cases  in  the  lower  courts 
have  gone  beyond  those  generally  accepted 
principles.  Unless  affirmed   by   the   Su- 
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preme  Court,  I  will  not  consider  them  as 
precedents  to  guide  administration  policy 
elsewhere. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  Has  Said 

To  determine  the  present  state  of  the 
law,  we  must  first  remind  ourselves  of  the 
recent  history  of  Supreme  Court  rulings  in 
this  area. 

This  begins  with  the  Brown  case  in 
1954,  when  the  Court  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  deliberate  segregation  of  stu- 
dents by  race  in  the  public  schools  was 
unconstitutional.  In  that  historic  ruling, 
the  Court  gave  legal  sanction  to  two 
fundamental  truths — that  separation  by 
law  establishes  schools  that  are  inherently 
unequal,  and  that  a  promise  of  equality 
before  the  law  cannot  be  squared  with  use 
of  the  law  to  establish  two  classes  of  peo- 
ple, one  black  and  one  white. 

The  Court  requested  further  argument, 
however,  and  propounded  the  following 
questions,  among  others : 

"Assuming  it  is  decided  that  segregation 
in  public  schools  violates  the  Four- 
teenth Amendnient 

"a.  would  a  decree  necessarily  follow 
providing  that,  within  the  limits  set 
by  normal  geographic  school  dis- 
tricting,   Negro    children    should 
forthwith  be  admitted  to  schools  of 
their  choice,  or 
"b.  may  this  Court,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  equity  powers,  permit  an  effec- 
tive   gradual    adjustment    to    be 
brought  about  from  existing  segre- 
gated systems  to  a  system  not  based 
on  color  distinctions?" 
In  its  second  Brown  decision  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  Court  addressed  itself  to 
these  questions  of  manner  and  timing  of 
compliance.    Its    ruling   included    these 
principles : 


— ^Local  school  problems  vary:  School 
authorities  have  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  solving  these  problems; 
courts  must  consider  whether  these 
authorities  are  acting  in  good  faith. 
— The  courts  should  be  guided  by  prin- 
ciples of  equity,  which  traditionally 
are    "characterized   by   a   practical 
flexibility  in  shaping  its  remedies  and 
by  a  facility  for  adjusting  and  recon- 
ciling public  and  private  needs." 
— Compliance  must  be  achieved  "with 
all  deliberate  speed,"  including  "a 
prompt  and  reasonable  start"  toward 
achieving  full   compliance    "at   the 
earliest  practicable  date." 
In    1964,   the   Supreme    Court   spoke 
again:    "The  time  for  mere  'deliberate 
speed'  has  run  out,  and  that  phrase  can  no 
longer   justify    denying    these  .  .  .  chil- 
dren their  constitutional  rights." 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  also  added 
to  the  impetus  of  desegregation  by  pass- 
ing the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  an  act 
that  as  a  private  citizen  I  endorsed  and 
supported. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Brown  cases  concerned  itself  primarily,  if 
not  exclusively,  with  pupil  assignments, 
its  decree  applied  also  to  teacher  assign- 
ments and  school  facilities  as  a  whole. 

In  1968,  the  Supreme  Court  reiterated 
the  principle  enunciated  in  prior  deci- 
sions, that  teacher  assignments  are  an 
important  aspect  of  the  basic  task  of 
achieving  a  public  school  system  wholly 
freed  from  racial  discrimination.  During 
that  same  year,  in  another  group  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  a  significant  and 
new  set  of  principles  also  emerged : 

— That  a  school  board  must  establish 
"that  its  proposed  plan  promises 
meaningful  and  immediate  progress 
toward  disestablishing  State-imposed 
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segregation,"  and  that  the  plan  must 
"have  real  prospects  for  dismantling 
the  State-imposed  dual  system  'at  the 
earliest  practicable  date.' " 
— That  one  test  of  whether  a  school 
board  has  met  its  "affirmative  duty 
to  take  whatever  steps  might  be  nec- 
essary to  convert  to  a  unitary  system 
in  which  racial  discrimination  would 
be  eliminated  root  and  branch"  is  the 
extent  to  which  racial  separation  per- 
sists under  its  plan. 
— That  the  argument  that  effective  de- 
segregation might  cause  white  fam- 
ilies to  flee  the  neighborhood  cannot 
be  used  to  sustain  devices  designed  to 
perpetuate  segregation. 
— That    when    geographic    zoning    is 
combined  with  "free  transfers/'  and 
the  effect  of  the  transfer  privilege  is 
to  perpetuate  segregation  despite  the 
zoning,  the  plan  is  unacceptable. 
The    most    recent    decisions    by    the 
Supreme  Court  have  now  rejected  any 
further    delay,    adding    to    the    Court's 
mandate : 

— "The  obligation  of  every  school  dis- 
trict is  to  terminate  dual  systems  at 
once  and  to  operate  now  and  here- 
after only  unitary  schools." 
— That  the  obligation  of  such  districts 
is  an  affirmative  one  and  not  a  pas- 
sive one. 
— That  freedom  of  choice  plans  could 
no  longer  be  considered  as  an  appro- 
priate substitute  for  the  affirmative 
obligation  imposed  by  the  Court  un- 
less they,  in  fact,  discharge  that  obli- 
gation immediately. 
The  Court  has  dealt  only  in  very  gen- 
eral terms  with  the  question  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  "unitary"  system,  referring  to  it 
as  one  "within  which  no  person  is  to  be 
effectively  excluded  from  any  school  be- 


cause of  race  or  color."  It  has  not  spoken 
definitely  on  whether  or  not,  or  the  extent 
to  which,  "desegregation"  may  mean 
"integration." 

In  an  opinion  earlier  this  month.  Chief 
Justice  Burger  pointed  out  a  number  of 
"basic  practical  problems"  which  the 
Court  had  not  yet  resolved,  "including 
whether,  as  a  constitutional  matter,  any 
particular  racial  balance  must  be  achieved 
in  the  schools;  to  what  extent  school  dis- 
tricts and  zones  may  or  must  be  altered  as 
a  constitutional  matter;  to  what  extent 
transportation  may  or  must  be  provided 
to  achieve  the  ends  sought  by  prior  hold- 
ings of  this  Court." 

One  of  these  areas  of  legal  uncertainty 
cited  by  Chief  Justice  Burger — school 
transportation — ^involves  congressional 
pronouncements. 

In  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  Con- 
gress stated,  ". . .  nothing  herein  shall  em- 
power any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  in  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students 
from  one  school  to  another  or  one  school 
district  to  another  in  order  to  achieve  such 
racial  balance,  or  otherwise  enlarge  the 
existing  power  of  the  court  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  constitutional  standards." 

In  the  1966  amendments  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
the  Congress  further  stated,  ".  .  .  nothing 
contained  in  this  Act  shall .  .  .  require  the 
assignment  or  transportation  of  students 
or  teachers  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance." 

I  am  advised  that  these  provisions  can- 
not constitutionally  be  applied  to  de  jure 
segregation.  However,  not  all  segregation 
as  it  exists  today  is  de  jure, 

I  have  consistently  expressed  my  opposi- 
tion to  any  compulsory  busing  of  pupils 
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beyond  normal  geographic  school  zones 
for  the  purpose  of  achieving  racial 
balance. 

What  the  Lower  Courts  Have  Said 

In  the  absence  of  definitive  Supreme 
Court  rulings^  these  and  other  "basic  prac- 
tical problems"  have  been  left  for  case-by- 
case  determination  in  the  lower  courts — 
and  both  real  and  apparent  contradictions 
among  some  of  these  lower  court  rulings 
have  generated  considerable  public  con- 
fusion about  what  the  law  really  requires. 
In  an  often-cited  case  in  1955  {Briggs  v. 
Elliott),  a  district  court  held  that  "the 
Constitution  .  .  .  does  not  require  inte- 
gration. ...  It  merely  forbids  the 
use  of  governmental  power  to  enforce 
segregation." 

But  in  1966  another  court  took  issue 
with  this  doctrine,  pointing  out  that  it  had 
been  used  as  justifying  "techniques  for 
perpetuating  school  segregation/'  and  de- 
claring that: 

"...  the  only  adequate  redress  for  a 
previously  overt  system-wide  policy  of 
segregation  directed  against  Negroes  as 
a  collective  entity  is  a  system-wide  pol- 
icy of  integration." 

In  1969,  the  4th  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals declared: 

"The  famous  Briggs  v.  Elliott  dictum — 
adhered   to   by  this   court   for  many 
years — that    the    Constitution    forbids 
segregation  but  does  not  require  inte- 
gration ...  is  now  dead." 
Cases  in  two  circuit  courts  have  held 
that  the  continued  existence  of  some  all- 
black  schools  in  a  formerly  segregated  dis- 
trict did  not  demonstrate  unconstitution- 
ality, with  one  noting  that  there  is  "no 
duty  to  balance  the  races  in  the  school 
system  in  conformity  with  some  mathe- 
matical formula." 
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Another  circuit  court  decision  declared 
that  even  though  a  district's  geographic 
zones  were  based  on  objective,  nonracial 
criteria,  the  fact  that  they  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  significant  degree  of  integration 
meant  that  they  were  unconstitutional. 

Two  very  recent  Federal  court  decisions 
continue  to  illustrate  the  range  of  opinion : 
a  plan  of  a  southern  school  district  has 
been  upheld  even  though  three  schools 
would  remain  all-black,  but  a  northern 
school  system  has  been  ordered  by  another 
Federal  court  to  integrate  all  of  its  schools 
completely  "by  the  revising  of  boundary 
lines  for  attendance  purposes  as  well  as 
busing  so  as  to  achieve  maximum  racial 
integration." 

This  range  of  differences  demonstrates 
that  lawyers  and  judges  have  honest  dis- 
agreements about  what  the  law  requires. 
There  have  been  some  rulings  that  would 
divert  such  huge  sums  of  money  to  non- 
educational  purposes,  and  would  create 
such  severe  dislocations  of  public  school 
systems,  as  to  impair  the  primary  function 
of  providing  a  good  education.  In  one, 
for  example — probably  the  most  extreme 
judicial  decree  so  far — a  California  State 
court  recently  ordered  the  Los  Angeles 
School  Board  to  establish  a  virtually  uni- 
form racial  balance  throughout  its  711- 
square-mile  district,  with  its  775,000 
children  in  561  schools.  Local  leaders 
anticipate  that  this  decree  would  impose 
an  expenditure  of  $40  million  over  the 
next  school  year  to  lease  1,600  buses,  to  ac- 
quire site  locations  to  house  them,  to  hire 
drivers,  and  to  defray  operating  costs.  Sub- 
sequent costs  would  approximate  $20  mil- 
lion annually.  Some  recent  rulings  by 
Federal  district  courts  applicable  to  other 
school  districts  appear  to  be  no  less  severe. 

I  am  dedicated  to  continued  progress 
toward  a  truly  desegregated  public  school 
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system.  But,  considering  the  always  heavy 
demands  for  more  school  operating  funds, 
I  believe  it  is  preferable,  when  we  have 
to  make  the  choice,  to  use  limited  financial 
resources  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion— for  better  teaching  facilities,  bet- 
ter methods,  and  advanced  educational 
materials — and  for  the  upgrading  of  the 
disadvantaged  areas  in  the  community 
rather  than  buying  buses,  tires,  and  gaso- 
line to  transport  young  children  miles 
away  from  their  neighborhood  schools. 

What  Most  of  the  Courts  Agree  On 

Despite  the  obvious  confusion,  a  care- 
ful survey  of  rulings  both  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  by  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals 
suggests  that  the  basic  judicial  approach 
may  be  more  reasonable  than  some  have 
feared.    Whatever   a   few   lower   courts 
might  have  held   to   the  contrary,   the 
prevailing  trend  of  judicial  opinion  ap- 
pears to  be  summed  up  in  these  principles : 
■ — There  is  a  fundamental  distinction 
between  so-called  de  jure  and   de 
facto  segregation:    de  jure  segrega- 
tion arises  by  law  or  by  the  deliberate 
act  of  school  officials  and  is  uncon- 
stitutional;    de     facto     segregation 
results  from  residential  housing  pat- 
terns and  does  not  violate  the  Con- 
stitution.  (The  clearest  example  of 
de  jure  segregation  is  the  dual  school 
system  as  it  existed  in  the  South  prior 
to     the     decision     in    Brown — two 
schools,  one  Negro  and  one  white, 
comprised  of  the  same  grades  and 
serving  the  same  geographical  area. 
This  is  the  system  with  which  most 
of  the  decisions,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  cases  up  until  now,  have  been 
concerned. ) 
— Where  school  boards  have  demon- 
strated a  good-faith  effort  to  comply 


with  court  rulings,  the  courts  have 
generally  allowed  substantial  latitude 
as  to  method — often  making  the  ex- 
plicit point  that  administrative 
choices  should,  wherever  possible,  be 
made  by  the  local  school  authorities 
themselves. 

— In  devising  particular  plans,  ques- 
tions of  cost,  capacity,  and  con- 
venience for  pupils  and  parents  are 
relevant  considerations. 

— Whatever  the  racial  composition  of 
student  bodies,  faculties  and  staff 
must  be  assigned  in  a  way  that  does 
not  contribute  to  identifying  a  given 
school  as  "Negro"  or  "white." 

— In  school  districts  that  previously 
operated  dual  systems,  affirmative 
steps  toward  integration  are  a  key 
element  in  disestablishing  the  dual 
system.  This  positive  integration, 
however,  does  not  necessarily  have  to 
result  in  "racial  balance"  throughout 
the  system.  When  there  is  racial 
separation  in  housing,  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  has  been  held 
satisfied  even  though  some  schools 
remained  all-black. 

— While  the  dual  school  system  is  the 
most  obvious  example,  de  jure 
segregation  is  also  found  in  more 
subtle  forms.  Where  authorities  have 
deliberately  drawn  attendance  zones 
or  chosen  school  locations  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  creating  and  main- 
taining racially  separate  schools,  de 
jure  segregation  is  held  to  exist.  In 
such  a  case  the  school  board  has  a 
positive  duty  to  remedy  it.  This  is  so 
even  though  the  board  ostensibly 
operates  a  unitary  system. 

— In  determining  whether  school  au- 
thorities are  responsible  for  existing 
racial  separation- — and  thus  whether 
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they  are  constitutionally  required  to 
remedy  it — the  intent  of  their  action 
in  locating  schools,  drawing  zones, 
etc.,  is  a  crucial  factor. 
— In   the   case   of   genuine   de   facto 
segregation  (i.e.,  where  housing  pat- 
terns produce  substantially  all-Negro 
or  all-white  schools,  and  where  this 
racial  separation  has  not  been  caused 
by  deliberate  official  action)   school 
authorities   are  not  constitutionally 
required  to  take  any  positive  steps  to 
correct  the  imbalance. 
To  summarize:    There  is  a  constitu- 
tional mandate  that  dual  school  systems 
and  other  forms  of  de  jure  segregation  be 
eliminated  totally.  But  within  the  frame- 
work  of   that  requirement   an   area  of 
flexibility — a  "rule  of  reason" — exists,  in 
which  school  boards,  acting  in  good  faith, 
can    formulate    plans    of    desegregation 
which  best  suit  the  needs  of  their  own 
localities. 

De  facto  segregation,  which  exists  in 
many  areas  both  North  and  South,  is  un- 
desirable but  is  not  generally  held  to 
violate  the  Constitution.  Thus,  residential 
housing  patterns  may  result  in  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  some  all-Negro  schools 
even  in  a  system  which  fully  meets  con- 
stitutional standards.  But  in  any  event, 
local  school  officials  may,  if  they  so  choose, 
take  steps  beyond  the  constitutional  mini- 
mums  to  diminish  racial  separation. 

School  Desegregation  Today 

The  Progress 

Though  it  began  slowly,  the  momentum 
of  school  desegregation  has  become 
dramatic. 

Thousands  of  school  districts  through- 


out the  South  have  met  the  requirements 
of  law. 

In  the  past  year  alone,  the  number  of 
black  children  attending  southern  schools 
held  to  be  in  compliance  has  doubled, 
from  less  than  600,000  to  nearly  1,200,- 
000 — representing  40  percent  of  the 
Negro  student  population. 

In  most  cases,  this  has  been  peacefully 
achieved. 

However,  serious  problems  are  being 
encountered  both  by  communities  and 
by  courts — in  part  as  a  consequence  of  this 
accelerating  pace. 

The  Problems 

In  some  communities,  racially  mixed 
schools  have  brought  the  community 
greater  interracial  harmony;  in  others 
they  have  heightened  racial  tension  and 
exacerbated  racial  frictions.  Integration 
is  no  longer  seen  automatically  and  neces- 
sarily as  an  unmixed  blessing  for  the  Ne- 
gro, Puerto  Rican,  or  Mexican-American 
child.  "Racial  balance"  has  been  dis- 
covered to  be  neither  a  static  nor  a  finite 
condition ;  in  many  cases  it  has  turned  out 
to  be  only  a  way  station  on  the  road  to 
resegregation.  Whites  have  deserted  the 
public  schools,  often  for  grossly  inade- 
quate private  schools.  They  have  left  the 
now  resegregated  public  schools  founder- 
ing for  lack  of  support.  And  when  whites 
flee  the  central  city  in  pursuit  of  all-  or 
predominantly-white  schools  in  the 
suburbs,  it  is  not  only  the  central  city 
schools  that  become  racially  isolated,  but 
the  central  city  itself. 

These  are  not  theoretical  problems,  but 
actual  problems.  They  exist  not  just  in  the 
realm  of  law,  but  in  the  realm  of  human 
attitudes  and  human  behavior.  They  are 
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part  of  the  real  world,  and  we  have  to 
take  account  of  them. 

The  Complexities 

Courts  are  confronted  with  problems  of 
equity,  and  administrators  with  problems 
of  policy.  For  example:  To  what  extent 
does  desegregation  of  dual  systems  re- 
quire positive  steps  to  achieve  integration? 
How  are  the  rights  of  individual  children 
and  their  parents  to  be  guarded  in  the 
process  of  enforcement?  What  are  the 
educational  impacts  of  the  various  means 
of  desegregation — and  where  they  appear 
to  conflict,  how  should  the  claims  of 
education  be  balanced  against  those  of 
integration?  To  what  extent  should 
desegregation  plans  attempt  to  anticipate 
the  problem  of  r^segregation? 

These  questions  suggest  the  complex- 
ity of  the  problems.  These  problems  con- 
front us  in  the  North  as  well  as  the  South, 
and  in  rural  communities,  suburbs,  and 
central  cities. 

The  troubles  in  our  schools  have  many 
sources.  They  stem  in  part  from  deeply 
rooted  racial  attitudes;  in  part  from  dif- 
ferences in  social,  economic,  and  behav- 
ioral patterns;  in  part  from  weaknesses 
and  inequities  in  the  educational  system 
itself;  in  part  from  the  fact  that  by  making 
schools  the  primary  focus  of  efforts  to 
remedy  longstanding  social  ills,  in  some 
cases  greater  pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  schools  than  they  could 
withstand. 

The  Context 

Progress  toward  school  desegregation 
is  part  of  two  larger  processes,  each  equally 
essential : 

— The  improvement  of  educational  op- 


portunities for  all  of  America's 
children. 

— The  lowering  of  artificial  racial  bar- 
riers in  all  aspects  of  American  life. 

Only  if  we  keep  each  of  these  considera- 
tions clearly  in  mind — and  only  if  we 
recognize  their  separate  natures — can  we 
approach  the  question  of  school  desegrega- 
tion realistically. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  step  back  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  to  consider  the  problem  of 
school  desegregation  in  its  larger  context. 

The  school  stands  in  a  unique  relation- 
ship to  the  community,  to  the  family,  and 
to  the  individual  student.  It  is  a  focal 
point  of  community  life.  It  has  a  powerful 
impact  on  the  future  of  all  who  attend. 
It  is  a  place  not  only  of  learning,  but  also 
of  living — ^where  a  child's  friendships  cen- 
ter, where  he  learns  to  measure  himself 
against  others,  to  share,  to  compete,  to 
cooperate — and  it  is  the  one  institution 
above  all  others  with  which  the  parent 
shares  his  child. 

Thus  it  is  natural  that  whatever  affects 
the  schools  stirs  deep  feelings  among  par- 
ents, and  in  the  community  at  large. 

Whatever  threatens  the  schools,  parents 
perceive — rightly — as  a  threat  to  their 
children. 

Whatever  makes  the  schools  more  dis- 
tant from  the  family  undermines  one  of 
the  important  supports  of  learning. 

Quite  understandably,  the  prospect  of 
any  abrupt  change  in  the  schools  is  seen 
as  a  threat. 

As  we  look  back  over  these  1 6  years,  we 
find  that  many  changes  that  stirred  fears 
when  they  first  were  ordered  have  turned 
out  well.  In  many  southern  communities, 
black  and  white  children  now  learn  to- 
gether— and  both  the  schools  and  the 
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communities  are  better  where  the  essential 
changes  have  been  accomplished  in  a 
peaceful  way. 

But  we  also  have  seen  situations  in 
which  the  changes  have  not  worked  well. 
These  have  tended  to  command  the  head- 
lines, thus  increasing  the  anxieties  of  those 
still  facing  change. 

Overburdening  the  Schools 

One  of  the  mistakes  of  past  policy  has 
been  to  demand  too  much  of  our  schools : 
They  have  been  expected  not  only  to  edu- 
cate, but  also  to  accomplish  a  social  trans- 
formation. Children  in  many  instances 
have  not  been  served,  but  used — in  what 
all  too  often  has  proved  a  tragically  futile 
effort  to  achieve  in  the  schools  the  kind  of 
a  multiracial  society  which  the  adult  com- 
munity has  failed  to  achieve  for  itself. 

If  we  are  to  be  realists,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  in  a  free  society  there  are  limits 
to  the  amount  of  Government  coercion 
that  can  reasonably  be  used;  that  in 
achieving  desegregation  we  must  proceed 
with  the  least  possible  disruption  of  the 
education  of  the  Nation's  children;  and 
that  our  children  are  highly  sensitive  to 
conflict,  and  highly  vulnerable  to  lasting 
psychic  injury. 

Failing  to  recognize  these  factors,  past 
policies  have  placed  on  the  schools  and 
the  children  too  great  a  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  eliminating  racial  disparities 
throughout  our  society.  A  major  part  of 
this  task  falls  to  the  schools.  But  they  can- 
not do  it  all  or  even  most  of  it  by  them- 
selves. Other  institutions  can  share  the 
burden  of  breaking  down  racial  barriers, 
but  only  the  schools  can  perform  the  task 
of  education  itself.  If  our  schools  fail  to 
educate,  then  whatever  they  may  achieve 
in  integrating  the  races  will  turn  out  to  be 
only  a  Pyrrhic  victory. 


With  housing  patterns  what  they  are  in 
many  places  in  the  Nation,  the  sheer  num- 
bers of  pupils  and  the  distances  between 
schools  make  full  and  prompt  school  inte- 
gration in  every  such  community  imprac- 
tical— even  if  there  were  a  sufficient  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  community  to  achieve 
it.  In  Los  Angeles,  78  percent  of  all  Negro 
pupils  attend  schools  that  are  95  percent 
or  more  black.  In  Chicago  the  figure  is  85 
percent — the  same  as  in  Mobile,  Alabama. 
Many  smaller  cities  have  the  same  pat- 
terns. Nationwide,  61  percent  of  all  Negro 
students  attend  schools  which  are  95  per- 
cent or  more  black. 

Demands  that  an  arbitrary  "racial  bal- 
ance" be  established  as  a  matter  of  right 
misinterpret  the  law  and  misstate  the 
priorities. 

As  a  matter  of  educational  policy,  some 
school  boards  have  chosen  to  arrange  their 
school  systems  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
vide a  greater  measure  of  racial  integra- 
tion. The  important  point  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  where  the  existing  racial  separation 
has  not  been  caused  by  official  action,  this 
increased  integration  is  and  should  re- 
main a  matter  for  local  determination. 

Pupil  assignments  involve  problems 
which  do  not  arise  in  the  case  of  the  as- 
signment of  teachers.  If  school  adminis- 
trators were  truly  colorblind  and  teacher 
assignments  did  not  reflect  the  color  of 
the  teacher's  skin,  the  law  of  averages 
would  eventually  dictate  an  approximate 
racial  balance  of  teachers  in  each  school 
within  a  system. 

Not  Just  a  Matter  of  Race 

Available  data  on  the  educational  ef- 
fects of  integration  are  neither  definitive 
nor  comprehensive.  But  such  data  as  we 
have  suggest  strongly  that,  under  the  ap- 
propriate conditions,  racial  integration  in 
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the  classroom  can  be  a  significant  factor  in 
improving  the  quality  of  education  for 
the  disadvantaged.  At  the  same  time,  the 
data  lead  us  into  several  more  of  the 
complexities  that  surround  the  desegrega- 
tion issue. 

For  one  thing,  they  serve  as  a  reminder 
that,  from  an  educational  standpoint,  to 
approach  school  questions  solely  in  terms 
of  race  is  to  go  astray.  The  data  tell  us 
that  in  educational  terms,  the  significant 
factor  is  not  race  but  rather  the  educa- 
tional environment  in  the  home — and 
indeed,  that  the  single  most  important 
educational  factor  in  a  school  is  the  kind 
of  home  environment  its  pupils  come 
from.  As  a  general  rule,  children  from 
families  whose  home  environment  encour- 
ages learning — ^whatever  their  race — are 
higher  achievers ;  those  from  homes  offer- 
ing little  encouragement  are  lower 
achievers. 

Which  effect  the  home  environment  has 
depends  on  such  things  as  whether  books 
and  magazines  are  available,  whether  the 
family  subscribes  to  a  newspaper,  the  edu- 
cational level  of  the  parents,  and  their 
attitude  toward  the  child's  education. 

The  data  strongly  suggest,  also,  that  in 
order  for  the  positive  benefits  of  integra- 
tion to  be  achieved,  the  school  must  have 
a  majority  of  children  from  environments 
that  encourage  learning — recognizing, 
again,  that  the  key  factor  is  not  race  but 
the  kind  of  home  the  child  comes  from. 
The  greater  concentration  of  pupils  whose 
homes  encourage  learning — of  whatever 
race — the  higher  the  achievement  levels 
not  only  of  those  pupils  but  also  of  others 
in  the  same  school.  Students  learn  from 
students.  The  reverse  is  also  true:  the 
greater  concentration  of  pupils  from 
homes  that  discourage  learning,  the  lower 
the  achievement  levels  of  all. 


We  should  bear  very  carefully  in  mind, 
therefore,  the  distinction  between  educa- 
tional difficulty  as  a  result  of  race,  and 
educational  difficulty  as  a  result  of  social 
or  economic  levels,  of  family  background, 
of  cultural  patterns,  or  simply  of  bad 
schools.  Providing  better  education  for 
the  disadvantaged  requires  a  more  sophis- 
ticated approach  than  mere  racial 
mathematics. 

In  this  same  connection,  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  a  smug  paternalism  has  char- 
acterized the  attitudes  of  many  white 
Americans  toward  school  questions.  There 
has  been  an  implicit  assumption  that 
blacks  or  others  of  minority  races  would 
be  improved  by  association  with  whites. 
The  notion  that  an  all-black  or  predomi- 
nantly-black school  is  automatically  in- 
ferior to  one  which  is  all-  or  predomi- 
nantly-white— even  though  not  a  product 
of  a  dual  system — inescapably  carries 
racist  overtones.  And,  of  course,  we  know 
of  hypocrisy:  not  a  few  of  those  in  the 
North  most  stridently  demanding  racial 
integration  of  public  schools  in  the  South 
at  the  same  time  send  their  children  to 
private  schools  to  avoid  the  assumed 
inferiority  of  mixed  public  schools. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  most  black 
schools — though  by  no  means  all — are  in 
fact  inferior  to  most  white  schools.  This 
is  due  in  part  to  past  neglect  or  short- 
changing of  the  black  schools;  and  in  part 
to  long-term  patterns  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion which  caused  a  greater  proportion  of 
Negroes  to  be  left  behind  educationally, 
left  out  culturally,  and  trapped  in  low- 
paying  jobs.  It  is  not  really  because  they 
serve  black  children  that  most  of  these 
schools  are  inferior,  but  rather  because 
they  serve  poor  children  who  often  lack 
the  home  environment  that  encourages 
learning. 
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Innovative  Approaches 

Most  public  discussion  of  overcoming 
racial  isolation  centers  on  such  concepts 
as  compulsory  "busing" — taking  children 
out  of  the  schools  they  would  normally 
attend,  and  forcing  them  instead  to  at- 
tend others  more  distant,  often  in  strange 
or  even  hostile  neighborhoods.  Massive 
"busing"  is  seen  by  some  as  the  only  alter- 
native to  massive  racial  isolation. 

However,  a  number  of  new  educational 
ideas  are  being  developed,  designed  to 
provide  the  educational  benefits  of  inte- 
gration without  depriving  the  student  of 
his  own  neighborhood  school. 

For  example,  rather  than  attempting 
dislocation  of  whole  schools,  a  portion  of 
a  child's  educational  activities  may  be 
shared  with  children  from  other  schools. 
Some  of  his  education  is  in  a  "home-base" 
school,  but  some  outside  it.  This  "outside 
learning"  is  in  settings  that  are  defined 
neither  as  black  nor  white,  and  sometimes 
in  settings  that  are  not  even  in  traditional 
school  buildings.  It  may  range  all  the  way 
from  intensive  work  in  reading  to  train- 
ing in  technical  skills,  and  to  joint  efforts 
such  as  drama  and  athletics. 

By  bringing  the  children  together  on 
"neutral"  territory  friction  may  be  dis- 
pelled; by  limiting  it  to  part-time  activities 
no  one  would  be  deprived  of  his  own 
neighborhood  school;  and  the  activities 
themselves  provide  the  children  with 
better  education. 

This  sort  of  innovative  approach  dem- 
onstrates that  the  alternatives  are  not 
limited  to  perpetuating  racial  isolation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  massively  disrupting 
existing  school  patterns  on  the  other. 
Without  uprooting  students,  devices  of 
this  kind  can  provide  an  additional  educa- 


tional experience  within  an  integrated  set- 
ting. The  child  gains  both  ways. 

Good  Faith  and  The  Courts 

Where  desegregation  proceeds  under 
the  mandate  of  law,  the  best  results  re- 
quire that  the  plans  be  carefully  adapted 
to  local  circumstances. 

A  sense  of  compassionate  balance  is  in- 
dispensable. The  concept  of  balance  is  no 
stranger  to  our  Constitution.  Even  first 
amendment  freedoms  are  not  absolute  and 
unlimited;  rather  the  scales  of  that  "bal- 
ance" have  been  adjusted  with  minute 
care,  case  by  case,  and  the  process 
continues. 

In  my  discussion  of  the  status  of  school 
desegregation  law,  I  indicated  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  left  a  substantial  de- 
gree of  latitude  within  which  specific  de- 
segregation plans  can  be  designed.  Many 
lower  courts  have  left  a  comparable  degree 
of  latitude.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
courts  will  tolerate  or  the  administration 
condone  evasions  or  subterfuges:  it  does 
mean  that  if  the  essential  element  of  good 
faith  is  present,  it  should  ordinarily  be 
possible  to  achieve  legal  compliance  with 
a  minimum  of  educational  disruption, 
and  through  a  plan  designed  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  community's  own  local 
circumstances. 

This  matter  of  good  faith  is  critical. 

Thus  the  farsighted  local  leaders  who 
have  demonstrated  good  faith  by  smooth- 
ing the  path  of  compliance  in  their  com- 
munities have  helped  lay  the  basis  for 
judicial  attitudes  taking  more  fully  into 
account  the  practical  problems  of 
compliance. 

How  the  Supreme  Court  finally  rules  on 
the  major  issues  it  has  not  yet  determined 
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can  have  a  crucial  impact  on  the  future 
of  public  education  in  the  United 
States. 

Traditionally,  the  Court  has  refrained 
from  deciding  constitutional  questions 
until  it  became  necessary.  This  period  of 
legal  uncertainty  has  occasioned  vigorous 
controversy  over  what  the  thrust  of  the 
law  should  be. 

As  a  Nation,  we  should  create  a  climate 
in  which  these  questions,  when  they  finally 
are  decided  by  the  Court,  can  be  decided 
in  a  framework  most  conducive  to  reason- 
able and  realistic  interpretation. 

We  should  not  provoke  any  court  to 
push  a  constitutional  principle  beyond  its 
ultimate  limit  in  order  to  compel  com- 
pliance with  the  court's  essential,  but  more 
modest,  mandate.  The  best  way  to  avoid 
this  is  for  the  Nation  to  demonstrate  that 
it  does  intend  to  carry  out  the  full  spirit 
of  the  constitutional  mandate. 

Policies  of  This  Administration 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  carry  out  the  law  fully  and 
fairly.  And  where  problems  exist  that 
are  beyond  the  mandate  of  legal  require- 
ments, it  will  be  our  purpose  to  seek  solu- 
tions that  are  both  realistic  and 
appropriate. 

I  have  instructed  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  other  appropriate  of- 
ficials of  the  Government  to  be  guided 
by  these  basic  principles  and  policies : 

Principles  of  Enforcement 

— ^Deliberate  racial  segregation  of  pupils 
by  official  action  is  unlawful,  wher- 
ever it  exists.  In  the  words  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  it  must  be  eliminated 
"root  and  branch" — and  it  must  be 


eliminated  at  once. 

— Segregation  of  teachers  must  be 
eliminated.  To  this  end,  each  school 
system  in  this  Nation,  North  and 
South,  East  and  West,  must  move 
immediately,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled,  toward  a  goal  under  which 
"in  each  school  the  ratio  of  White  to 
Negro  faculty  members  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  it  is  throughout  the 
system." 

— With  respect  to  school  facilities, 
school  administrators  throughout  the 
Nation,  North  and  South,  East  and 
West,  must  move  immediately,  also 
in  conformance  with  the  Court's  rul- 
ing, to  assure  that  schools  within  in- 
dividual school  districts  do  not  dis- 
criminate with  respect  to  the  quality 
of  facilities  or  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion delivered  to  the  children  within 
the  district. 

— In  devising  local  compliance  plans, 
primary  weight  should  be  given  to 
the  considered  judgment  of  local 
school  boards — provided  they  act  in 
good  faith,  and  within  constitutional 
limits. 

— The  neighborhood  school  will  be 
deemed  the  most  appropriate  base  for 
such  a  system. 

— ^Transportation  of  pupils  beyond  nor- 
mal geographic  school  zones  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  racial  balance 
will  not  be  required. 

— Federal  advice  and  assistance  will  be 
made  available  on  request,  but  Fed- 
eral officials  should  not  go  beyond  the 
requirements  of  law  in  attempting  to 
impose  their  own  judgment  on  the 
local  school  district. 

— School  boards  will  be  encouraged  to 
be  flexible  and  creative  in  formulat- 
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ing    plans    that    are    educationally 
sound  and  that  result  in  effective 
desegregation. 
— Racial  imbalance  in  a  school  system 
may  be  partly  de  jure  in  origin,  and 
partly  de  facto.  In  such  a  case,  it  is 
appropriate  to  insist  on  remedy  for 
the  de  jure  portion,  which  is  unlaw- 
ful, without  insisting  on  a  remedy  for 
the  lawful  de  facto  portion. 
— De  facto  racial  separation,  resulting 
genuinely    from    housing    patterns, 
exists  in  the  South  as  well  as  the 
North;  in  neither  area  should  this 
condition  by  itself  be  cause  for  Fed- 
eral  enforcement  actions.   De   jure 
segregation  brought  about  by  deliber- 
ate    school-board     gerrymandering 
exists  in  the  North  as  the  South;  in 
both  areas  this  must  be  remedied.  In 
all  respects,  the  law  should  be  applied 
equally,  North  and  South,  East  and 
West. 
This  is  one  Nation.  We  are  one  people. 
I  feel  strongly  that  as  Americans  we  must 
be  done,  now  and  for  all  future  time,  with 
the  divisive  notion  that  these  problems 
are  sectional. 

Policies  for  Progress 

— In  those  communities  facing  deseg- 
regation orders,  the  leaders  of  the 
conamunities  will  be  encouraged  to 
lead — not  in  defiance,  but  in  smooth- 
ing the  way  of  compliance.  One  clear 
lesson  of  experience  is  that  local 
leadership  is  a  fundamental  factor 
in  determining  success  or  failure. 
Where  leadership  has  been  present, 
where  it  has  been  mobilized,  where  it 
has  been  effective,  many  districts 
have  found  that  they  could,  after 
all,  desegregate  their  schools  success- 
fully.   Where    local    leadership    has 


failed,  the  community  has  failed — 
and  the  schools  and  the  children  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  that  failure. 

— We  shall  launch  a  concerted,  sus- 
tained, and  honest  effort  to  assem- 
ble and  evaluate  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience :  to  determine  what  methods 
of  school  desegregation  have  worked, 
in  what  situations,  and  why — and 
also  what  has  not  worked.  The 
Cabinet-level  working  group  I  re- 
cently appointed  will  have  as  one  of 
its  principal  functions  amassing  just 
this  sort  of  information  and  helping 
make  it  available  to  the  communi- 
ties in  need  of  assistance. 

— We  shall  attempt  to  develop  a  far 
greater  body  of  reliable  data  than 
now  exists  on  the  effects  of  various 
integration  patterns  on  the  learning 
process.  Our  effort  must  always  be 
to  preserve  the  educational  benefit 
for  the  children. 

— We  shall  explore  ways  of  sharing 
more  broadly  the  burdens  of  social 
transition  that  have  been  laid  dis- 
proportionately on  the  schools — 
ways,  that  is,  of  shifting  to  other 
public  institutions  a  greater  share  of 
the  task  of  undoing  the  effects  of 
racial  isolation. 

— We  shall  seek  to  develop  and  test  a 
varied  set  of  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  de  facto  segre- 
gation. North  as  well  as  South. 

— We  shall  intensify  our  efforts  to 
ensure  that  the  gifted  child — the 
potential  leader — is  not  stifled  intel- 
lectually merely  because  he  is  black 
or  brown  or  lives  in  a  slum. 

— While  raising  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  all  schools,  we  shall  concen- 
trate especially  on  racially-impacted 
schools,  and  particularly  on  equaliz- 
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ing  those  schools  that  are  furthest 
behind. 

Words  often  ring  empty  without  deeds. 
In  government,  words  can  ring  even 
emptier  without  dollars. 

In  order  to  give  substance  to  these  com- 
mitments, I  shall  ask  Congress  to  divert 
$500  million  from  my  previous  budget 
requests  for  other  domestic  programs  for 
fiscal  1 97 1,  to  be  put  instead  into  pro- 
grams for  improving  education  in  racially- 
impacted  areas,  North  and  South,  and  for 
assisting  school  districts  in  meeting  spe- 
cial problems  incident  to  court-ordered 
desegregation.  For  fiscal  1972,  I  have 
ordered  that  $1  billion  be  budgeted  for 
the  same  purposes. 

I  am  not  content  simply  to  see  this 
money  spent,  and  then  to  count  the  spend- 
ing as  the  measure  of  accomplishment. 
For  much  too  long,  national  "commit- 
ments" have  been  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  dollars  spent  rather  than 
by  more  valid  measures  such  as  the  qual- 
ity of  imagination  displayed,  the  amount 
of  private  energy  enlisted,  or,  even  more 
to  the  point,  the  results  achieved. 

If  this  $1.5  billion  accomplishes  noth- 
ing, then  the  commitment  will  mean 
nothing. 

If  it  enables  us  to  break  significant  new 
ground,  then  the  commitment  will  mean 
everything. 

This  I  deeply  believe:  Communities 
desegregating  their  schools  face  special 
needs — ^for  classrooms,  facilities,  teachers, 
teacher-training — and  the  Nation  should 
help  meet  those  needs. 

The  Nation  also  has  a  vital  and  special 
stake  in  upgrading  education  where  de 
facto  segregation  persists — and  where  ex- 
tra efforts  are  needed  if  the  schools  are  to 
do  their  job.  These  schools,  too,  need 
extra  money  for  teachers  and  facilities. 


Beyond  this,  we  need  to  press  forward 
with  innovative  new  ways  of  overcoming 
the  effects  of  racial  isolation  and  of  mak- 
ing up  for  environmental  deficiencies 
among  the  poor. 

I  have  asked  the  Vice  President's  Cabi- 
net committee  on  school  desegregation 
[Cabinet  Committee  on  Education],  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  to  consult  with 
experts  in  and  out  of  government  and  pre- 
pare a  set  of  recommended  criteria  for  the 
allocation  of  these  funds. 

I  have  specified  that  these  criteria 
should  give  special  weight  to  four  cate- 
gories of  need : 

— The  special  needs  of  desegregating 
(or  recently  desegregated)    districts 
for   additional   facilities,   personnel, 
and  training  required  to  get  the  new, 
unitary  system  successfully  started. 
— The     special     needs     of     racially- 
impacted    schools   where    de    facto 
segregation  persists — and  where  im- 
mediate infusions  of  money  can  make 
a  real  difference  in  terms  of  educa- 
tional effectiveness. 
— The  special  needs  of  those  districts 
that  have  the  furthest  to  go  to  catch 
up  educationally  with  the  rest  of  the 
Nation. 
— The  financing  of  innovative   tech- 
niques  for  providing  educationally 
sound    interracial    experiences    for 
children  in  racially  isolated  schools. 
This   money — the   $500   million   next 
year,  and  $1  billion  in  fiscal  1972 — ^must 
come  from  other  programs.  Inevitably,  it 
represents  a  further  reordering  of  priori- 
ties on  the  domestic  scene.  It  represents  a 
heightened  priority   for  making   school 
desegregation  work,  and  for  helping  the 
victims  of  racial  isolation  learn. 

Nothing  is  more  vital  to  the  future  of 
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our  Nation  than  the  education  of  its  chil- 
dren; and  at  the  heart  of  equal  opportu- 
nity is  equal  educational  opportunity. 
These  funds  will  be  an  investment  in  both 
the  quality  and  the  equality  of  that 
opportunity. 

This  money  is  meant  to  provide  help 
nowp  where  help  is  needed  now. 

As  we  look  to  the  longer-term  future, 
it  is  vital  that  we  concentrate  more  effort 
on  understanding  the  process  of  learn- 
ing— and  improving  the  process  of  teach- 
ing. The  educational  needs  we  face  cannot 
be  met  simply  with  more  books,  more 
classrooms,  and  more  teachers — however 
urgently  these  are  needed  now  in  schools 
that  face  shortages.  We  need  more  ef- 
fective methods  of  teaching,  and  espe- 
cially of  teaching  those  children  who  are 
hardest  to  reach  and  most  lacking  in  a 
home  environment  that  encourages 
learning. 

In  my  message  on  education  reform 
earlier  this  month,  I  proposed  creation  of 
a  National  Institute  of  Education  to  con- 
duct and  to  sponsor  basic  and  applied  edu- 
cational research — ^with  special  emphasis 
on  compensatory  education  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, on  the  Right  to  Read,  on 
experimental  schools,  and  on  the  use  of 
television  for  educational  purposes. 

I  repeat  that  proposal — and  I  ask  that 
the  Congress  consider  it  a  matter  of  high 
priority. 

A  Free  and  Open  Society 

The  goal  of  this  administration  is  a  free 
and  open  society.  In  saying  this,  I  use  the 
words  "free"  and  "open"  quite  precisely. 

Freedom  has  two  essential  elements: 
the  right  to  choose,  and  the  ability  to 
choose.  The  right  to  move  out  of  a  mid- 
city  slum,  for  example,  means  little  with- 


out the  means  of  doing  so.  The  right  to 
apply  for  a  good  job  means  little  without 
access  to  the  skills  that  make  it  attainable. 
By  the  same  token,  those  skills  are  of 
little  use  if  arbitrary  policies  exclude  the 
person  who  has  them  because  of  race  or 
other  distinction. 

Similarly,  an  "open"  society  is  one  of 
open  choices — and  one  in  which  the  in- 
dividual has  the  mobility  to  take  advan- 
tage of  those  choices. 

In  speaking  of  "desegregation"  or  "in- 
tegration," we  often  lose  sight  of  what 
these  mean  within  the  context  of  a  free, 
open,  pluralistic  society.  We  cannot  be 
free,  and  at  the  same  time  be  required  to 
fit  our  lives  into  prescribed  places  on  a 
racial  grid — whether  segregated  or  inte- 
grated, and  whether  by  some  mathemati- 
cal formula  or  by  automatic  assignment. 
Neither  can  we  be  free,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  denied — ^because  of  race — the 
right  to  associate  with  our  fellow  citizens 
on  a  basis  of  human  equality. 

An  open  society  does  not  have  to  be 
homogeneous,  or  even  fully  integrated. 
There  is  room  within  it  for  many  com- 
munities. Especially  in  a  nation  like  Amer- 
ica, it  is  natural  that  people  with  a 
common  heritage  retain  special  ties;  it  is 
natural  and  right  that  we  have  Italian  or 
Irish  or  Negro  or  Norwegian  neighbor- 
hoods ;  it  is  natural  and  right  that  members 
of  those  communities  feel  a  sense  of  group 
identity  and  group  pride.  In  terms  of  an 
open  society,  what  matters  is  mobility :  the 
right  and  the  ability  of  each  person  to  de- 
cide for  himself  where  and  how  he  wants 
to  live,  whether  as  part  of  the  ethnic  en- 
clave or  as  part  of  the  larger  society — or, 
as  many  do,  share  the  life  of  both. 

We  are  richer  for  our  cultural  diversity; 
mobility  is  what  allows  us  to  enjoy  it. 

Economic,   educational,   social   mobil- 
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ity — all  these^  too,  are  essential  elements 
of  the  open  society.  When  we  speak  of 
equal  opportunity  we  mean  just  that :  that 
each  person  should  have  an  equal  chance 
at  the  starting  line,  and  an  equal  chance 
to  go  just  as  high  and  as  far  as  his  talents 
and  energies  will  take  him. 

This  administration's  programs  for 
helping  the  poor,  for  equal  opportunity, 
for  expanded  opportunity,  all  have  taken 
a  significantly  changed  direction  from 
those  of  previous  years — and  those  prin- 
ciples of  a  free  and  open  society  are  the 
keys  to  the  new  direction. 

Instead  of  making  a  man's  decisions  for 
him,  we  aim  to  give  him  both  the  right  and 
and  ability  to  choose  for  himself — and  the 
mobility  to  move  upward.  Instead  of  cre- 
ating a  permanent  welfare  class  catered 
to  by  a  permanent  welfare  bureaucracy, 
for  example,  my  welfare  reform  proposal 
provides  job  training  and  a  job  require- 
ment for  all  those  able  to  work — and  also 
a  regular  family  assistance  payment  in- 
stead of  the  demeaning  welfare  handout. 

By  pressing  hard  for  the  "Philadelphia 
Plan,"  we  have  sought  to  crack  the  color 
bar  in  the  construction  unions — and  thus 
to  give  black  and  other  minority  Ameri- 
cans both  the  right  and  the  ability  to 
choose  jobs  in  the  construction  trades, 
among  the  highest  paid  in  the  Nation. 

We  have  inaugurated  new  minority 
business  enterprise  programs — not  only  to 
help  minority  members  get  started  in  busi- 
ness themselves,  but  also,  by  developing 
more  black  and  brown  entrepreneurs,  to 
demonstrate  to  young  blacks,  Mexican- 
Americans,  and  others  that  they,  too, 
can  aspire  to  this  same  sort  of  upward 
economic  mobility. 

In  our  education  programs,  we  have 
stressed  the  need  for  far  greater  diver- 
sity in  offerings  to  match  the  diversity  of 


individual  needs — including  more  and 
better  vocational  and  technical  training, 
and  a  greater  development  of  2-year 
community  colleges. 

Such  approaches  have  been  based  es- 
sentially on  faith  in  the  individual — 
knowing  that  he  sometimes  needs  help, 
but  believing  that  in  the  long  run  he  usu- 
ally knows  what  is  best  for  himself. 
Through  them  also  runs  a  belief  that  edu- 
cation is  the  key  that  opens  the  door  to 
personal  progress. 

As  we  strive  to  make  our  schools  places 
of  equal  educational  opportunity,  we 
should  keep  our  eye  fixed  on  this  goal :  to 
achieve  a  set  of  conditions  in  which  neither 
the  laws  nor  the  institutions  supported  by 
law  any  longer  draw  an  invidious  distinc- 
tion based  on  race;  and  going  one  step 
further,  we  must  seek  to  repair  the  human 
damage  wrought  by  past  segregation.  We 
must  give  the  minority  child  that  equal 
place  at  the  starting  line  that  his  parents 
were  denied — and  the  pride,  the  dignity, 
the  self-respect,  that  are  the  birthright  of 
a  free  American. 

We  can  do  no  less  and  still  be  true  to 
our  conscience  and  our  Constitution.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  Americans  today,  whether 
North  or  South,  accept  this  as  their 
duty. 

The  issues  involved  in  desegregating 
schools,  reducing  racial  isolation,  and 
providing  equal  educational  opportunity 
are  not  simple.  Many  of  the  questions  are 
profound,  the  factors  complex,  the  legiti- 
mate considerations  in  conflict,  and  the 
answers  elusive.  Our  continuing  search, 
therefore,  must  be  not  for  the  perfect  set 
of  answers,  but  for  the  most  nearly  perfect 
and  the  most  constructive. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  many  sincere 
Americans  who  believe  deeply  in  instant 
solutions  and  who  will  say  that  my  ap- 
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proach  does  not  go  far  enough  fast 
enough.  They  feel  that  the  only  way  to 
bring  about  social  justice  is  to  integrate 
all  schools  nowj  everywhere,  no  matter 
what  the  cost  in  the  disruption  of 
education. 

I  am  aware,  too,  that  there  are  many 
equally  sincere  citizens — ^North  and  South, 
black  and  white — who  believe  that  racial 
separation  is  right,  and  wish  the  clock 
of  progress  would  stop  or  be  turned  back 
to  1953.  They  will  be  disappointed,  too. 

But  the  call  for  equal  educational  op- 
portunity today  is  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion. From  the  outset  of  the  Nation,  one  of 
the  great  struggles  in  America  has  been 
to  transform  the  system  of  education  into 
one  that  truly  provided  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  At  first,  the  focus  was  on  eco- 
nomic discrimination.  The  system  of  "fee 
schools"  and  "pauper  schools"  persisted 
well  into  the  19th  century. 

Heated  debates  preceded  the  establish- 
ment of  universal  free  public  education — 
and  even  in  such  States  as  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  the  system 
is  barely  a  century  old. 

Even  today,  inequities  persist.  Children 
in  poor  areas  often  are  served  by  poor 
schools — and  unlike  the  children  of  the 
wealthy,  they  cannot  escape  to  private 
schools.  But  we  have  been  narrowing  the 
gap — providing  more  and  better  educa- 


tion in  more  of  the  public  schools,  and 
making  higher  education  more  widely 
available  through  free  tuition,  scholar- 
ships, and  loans. 

In  other  areas,  too,  there  were  long 
struggles  to  eliminate  discrimination  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  race.  Property  and 
even  religious  qualifications  for  voting 
persisted  well  into  the  19th  century — and 
not  until  1920  were  women  finally  guar- 
anteed the  right  to  vote. 

Now  the  focus  is  on  race — and  on  the 
dismantling  of  all  racial  bars  to  equality 
of  opportunity  in  the  schools.  As  with  the 
lowering  of  economic  barriers,  the  pull  of 
conscience  and  the  pull  of  national  self- 
interest  both  are  in  the  same  direction. 
A  system  that  leaves  any  segment  of  its 
people  poorly  educated  serves  the  Nation 
badly;  a  system  that  educates  all  of  its 
people  well  serves  the  Nation  well. 

We  have  overcome  many  problems  in 
our  190  years  as  a  Nation.  We  can  over- 
come this  problem.  We  have  managed  to 
extend  opportunity  in  other  areas.  We  can 
extend  it  in  this  area.  Just  as  other  rights 
have  been  secured,  so  too  can  these  rights 
be  secured — and  once  again  the  Nation 
will  be  better  for  having  done  so. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  preserve 
and  improve  our  schools,  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  our  Constitution,  and  be  true 
to  our  national  conscience. 


92     Proclamation  3973,  Nineteenth  Decennial  Census  of  the 
United  States.     March  24,  1970 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  a  Proclamation 

The  Founding  Fathers  set  forth  in  Arti- 
cle I  of  our  Constitution  the  requirement 
that  an  ".  .  .  Enumeration  shall  be  made 
within  three  Years  after  the  first  Meeting 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 


within  every  subsequent  Term  of  ten 
Years  in  such  Manner  as  they  shall  by 
Law  direct."  Accordingly,  the  first  Cen- 
sus was  taken  in  1790.  The  Nineteenth 
Decennial  Census  will  be  taken  beginning 
April  I,  1970. 

As  our  population  has  grown  from  the 
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nearly  four  million  counted  in  the  first 
Census  to  over  two  hundred  million,  so  the 
needs  for  the  Census  have  expanded.  To- 
day,  more  than  ever,  we  need  reliable 
measures  of  the  great  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  the  growth,  location  and  char- 
acteristics of  our  people  in  their  housing 
and  activities. 

Every  American  can  be  sure  that  there 
will  be  no  improper  use  of  the  information 
given  in  the  Census.  Government  officials 
and  employees  are  forbidden  by  law  to 
use  information  recorded  on  the  Census 
form  for  the  purposes  of  taxation,  investi- 
gation, regulation,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose whatsoever  affecting  the  individual. 
Every  employee  of  the  Census  Bureau 
is  prohibited  from  disclosing  information 
pertaining  to  any  individual. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Richard  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  declare  and  make  known  that 
under  the  law  it  is  the  duty  of  every  per- 
son over  eighteen  years  of  age  to  answer 


all  questions  in  the  Census  schedules 
applying  to  him  and  the  family  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  to  the  home  occupied  by 
him  or  his  family. 

The  prompt,  complete  and  accurate 
answering  of  all  official  inquiries  made 
by  Census  officials  is  of  great  importance 
to  our  country.  I  ask  all  Americans  to  ex- 
tend full  cooperation  to  the  1970  Decen- 
nial Census  of  Population  and  Housing. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  here- 
unto set  my  hand  this  twenty-fourth  day 
of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nine- 
teen hundred  seventy,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  one  hundred  ninety-fourth. 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  On  November  30,  1970,  the  White 
House  released  the  transcript  of  a  news  brief- 
ing on  the  results  of  the  1970  census  by  Secre^ 
tary  of  Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans,  and  Dr. 
George  Hay  Brown,  Director,  and  Conrad  F 
Taeuber,  Associate  Director  for  Demographic 
Fields,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


93     Statement  About  Legislative  Proposals  Concerning 
Explosives.     March  25^  1970 


REGENT  months  have  brought  an 
alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  crimi- 
nal bombings  in  the  cities  of  our  country. 
In  recent  weeks,  the  situation  has  become 
particularly  acute,  as  telephoned  threats 
and  actual  bombings  have  sent  fear 
through  many  American  communities. 

Schools  and  public  buildings  have  had 
to  be  evacuated;  considerable  property 
has  been  destroyed;  lives  have  been  lost. 
Clearly,  many  of  these  bombings  have 
been  the  work  of  political  fanatics,  many 
of  them  young  criminals  posturing  as 
romantic  revolutionaries.  They  must  be 


dealt  with  as  the  potential  murderers  the) 
are. 

Under  existing  law,  the  transport  of 
explosives   across   State   lines   is,    under 
some  circumstances,  a  Federal  crime.  I 
am  proposing  an  extensive  strengthening 
and  expansion  of  that  law.  In  the  pro- 
posals being  sent  to  the  Congress,  it  is 
asked  that : 
— ^Anyone  involved  in  the  transport  or 
receipt  in  commerce  of  explosives, 
intending    their    unlawful    use,    be 
made  subject  to  imprisonment  for 
10  years  or  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  both. 
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the  current  maximum  penalty  is  a 
single  year  in  prison  or  a  $1,000  fine 
or  both. 

-The  maximum  penalty  be  doubled  to 
20  years  in  prison  or  a  $20,000  fine  or 
both  if  anyone  is  injured  as  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  such  transport  of 
explosives. 

-Penalties  for  bomb  threats  be  raised 
from  I  year  in  prison  to  a  maximum 
of  5  years  of  $5,000  fine  or  both. 

-Incendiary  devices  be  included  in  the 
category  of  "explosives,"  bringing 
such  devices  under  the  anti-bombing 
provisions. 

-Use  of  explosives  to  damage  or  de- 
stroy any  building,  vehicle,  or  other 
property  owned  or  leased  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  be  made  a  Federal 
crime. 

-Possession,  without  written  authori- 
zation, of  any  explosive  in  such  a 
building  be  made  a  Federal  crime. 

-Use  of  explosives  to  damage  or  de- 
stroy any  building  or  property  used 
for  business  purposes  by  any  person 
or  firm  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, or  in  any  activity  affecting 
such  commerce,  be  made  a  Federal 
crime. 

-Possession  of  explosives  with  the  in- 
tent to  damage  either  Federal  prop- 
erty or  property  used  in  its  business 
by  a  person  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  also  be  made  a  Federal 


crime. 
— The  individual  engaged  in  the  trans- 
port or  use  of  explosives  in  violation 
of  these  provisions  be  made  subject 
to  the  death  penalty  if  a  fatality 
occurs. 
Our  purpose  in  bringing  these  crimes 
under  Federal  jurisdiction  is  not  to  dis- 
place State  or  local  authority.  Federal  in- 
vestigations and  prosecutions  would  begin 
only  after  the  Attorney  General  has  de- 
termined that  intervention  by  the  Na- 
tional Government  is  necessary  in   the 
public  interest.  Our  purpose  is  rather  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  in  their 
efforts  to  combat  the  multiplying  number 
of  acts  of  urban  terror.  I  am  also  asking 
that  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration funds  be  specifically  desig- 
nated for  special  training  programs  for 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  aid  them  in  coping  with  this  latest 
threat  to  the  public  safety  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  and  open  society. 

The  anarchic  and  criminal  elements 
who  perpetrate  such  acts  deserve  no  more 
patience  or  indulgence.  It  is  time  to  deal 
with  them  for  what  they  are. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by 
Richard  G.  Kleindienst,  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, on  the  President's  statement. 

The  President's  proposals  were  included  in 
provisions  of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970  (Public  Law  91-452,  84  Stat.  922). 


94     Exchange  of  Letters  With  the  Secretary  of  State  on  His 
African  Policy  Statement.     March  26,  1970 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

Your  thoughtfully  prepared  policy 
statement  on  Africa  is  wholeheartedly 
approved. 


You  know  of  my  keen  personal  inter- 
est in  relations  with  the  African  countries. 
We  have  both  felt  the  spirit  and  dynam- 
ism of  this  continent  and  its  people.  I  be- 
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lieve  we  now  have  a  special  opportunity 
to  maintain  and  to  expand  our  present 
relationships  and  am  pleased  that  you  and 
your  staff  have  made  so  complete  and 
positive  an  examination  of  the  paths  that 
are  available  to  us. 

You  may  count  on  my  full  support  in 
the  fulfillment  of  this  program.  It  estab- 
lishes a  good  foundation  upon  which  we 
can  respond  to  African  needs  and  build 
that  relationship  of  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding which  we  desire. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[The  Honorable  William  P.  Rogers,  The  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520] 

note:  The  letters  and  Secretary  Rogers'  state- 
ment entitled  *The  United  States  and  Africa  in 
the  1970's"  are  printed  in  the  Department  of 
State  Bulletin  (vol.  62,  pp.  513,  514).  The 
Secretary's  letter,  dated  March  26,  1970,  read 
as  follows : 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

We  have  prepared  and  are  submitting  for 
your  approval  the  attached  statement  on  our 
policies  in  Africa.  This  is  the  first  full  state- 
ment of  this  kind  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  recent  years.  It  represents,  as  you 
know,  the  results  of  numerous  discussions  with 
African  leaders,  a  reflection  of  your  own  ob- 
servations and  interests  regarding  the  conti- 
nent, and  conclusions  arising  from  my  own 
recent  tour  of  Africa.  It  reflects  with  greater 


detail  the  principles  of  our  African  policy  set 
forth  in  the  Report  on  Foreign  Policy  in  the 
1970's. 

The  report  emphasizes  elements  of  our  re- 
lationship to  Africa  both  economic  and  political 
which  will  be  of  special  importance  in  the 
coming  months. 

We  believe  the  actions  and  objectives  set 
forth  in  this  paper  represent  a  positive  pro- 
gram within  current  budgetary  and  legislative 
guidelines.  We  have  not  suggested  precise 
levels  for  the  economic  programs  in  view  of 
the  current  studies  of  the  worldwide  foreign 
assistance  policy.  We  feel  it  important,  how- 
ever, that  our  programs  be  certainly  not  less 
than  the  present  level.  We  intend,  within  that 
level,  to  demonstrate  herein  how  our  current 
capabilities  can  respond  more  fully  to  Africa's 
stated  needs. 

In  the  ensuing  weeks  we  shall  be  discussing 
aspects  of  the  program  with  members  of  the 
Congress.  We  shall  be  developing  other  aspects 
in  direct  consultation  with  African  govern- 
ments, governments  of  other  countries  partici- 
pating in  African  development  and  significant 
regional  and  international  institutions. 

As  time  goes  on,  we  shall  be  building  on  this 
foundation,  expanding  where  we  can  to  in- 
crease the  total  effectiveness  of  our  relation- 
ship with  this  significant  continent.  I  believe 
you  will  find  in  our  approach  the  basis  for  the 
positive  expression  of  U.S.  interest  in  Africa 
which  you  have  so  strongly  encouraged. 
Respectfully  yours, 

William  P.  Rogers 
[The  President,  The  White  House] 


95     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts.     March ^i^  1970 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  am  transmitting  herewith,  notes  that  "the 

For  all  of  our  arts  institutions,  these  services  offered  by  arts  institutions,  and 

are  times  of  increasing  financial  concern.  the  costs  which  they  incurred,  continued 

The  Fiscal  Year  1969  Report  of  the  Na-  to  expand  at  a  faster  rate  than  earned 

tional  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  which  I  income  and  contributions.  Therefore  as 
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the  year  continued,  these  institutions 
were  confronted  by  mounting  financial 
pressures." 

The  sums  appropriated  by  the  Congress 
for  the  Endowment  during  this  period 
were  at  the  levels  established  in  prior 
years.  Its  programs,  though  limited  in 
size,  were  of  benefit  to  all  of  the  fifty  States 
and  the  five  special  jurisdictions,  and  in 
some  instances  were  the  means  by  which 
fine  institutions  in  the  performing  arts 
were  enabled  to  survive. 

It  was  in  response  to  the  growing  finan- 
cial problem  that  on  December  10,  1969, 
I  sent  to  the  Congress  a  special  message  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities.  I  noted 
then  that  "need  and  opportunity  com- 
bine ...  to  present  the  Federal  govern- 
ment with  an  obligation  to  help  broaden 
the  base  of  our  cultural  legacy  ..." 
Accordingly,  I  asked  the  Congress  to  ex- 
tend the  legislation  creating  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 


ties, and  to  provide  appropriations  for  the 
National  Foundation  in  Fiscal  1971  in  an 
amount  "virtually  double  the  current 
year's  level." 

In  urging  the  Congress  to  approve  a 
$20  million  program  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  and  an  equal 
amount  for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  I  maintained  that  few 
investments  we  could  make  would  give  us 
so  great  a  return  in  terms  of  human  satis- 
faction and  spiritual  fulfillment.  More 
than  ever  now,  I  hold  to  that  view. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
March  31,  1970 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  and  National  Council 
on  the  Arts;  Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year  1969" 

(73  pp.)- 

The  President's  proposals  were  included 
in  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Amendments  of  1970  (Public 
Law  91-3465  84  Stat.  443). 


96     Memorandum  About  Participation  of  Young  People 
in  Government.     March  31,  1970 


Memorandum  for  Heads  of  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies: 

Our  society's  greatest  resource  is  its 
youth.  Young  Americans  today  are  more 
aware  than  ever  before  of  the  problems 
and  the  opportunities  before  us.  They 
have  in  high  degree  the  ideals,  vision, 
sensitivity  and  energy  that  assure  our 
future. 

We  who  direct  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment have  a  special  obligation  to  provide 
for  the  constructive  use  of  these  quali- 
ties— to  enlarge  the  participation  and 
involvement  of  young  people  in  govern- 
ment. How  well  we  communicate  with 
youth  and  seek  the  advantage  of  their 


abilities  will  influence  our  effectiveness  in 
meeting  our  responsibilities. 

I  would  like  you  to  make  a  thorough 
and  critical  review  of  how  your  managers 
determine  long-range  staffing  needs,  at- 
tract talented  young  people  to  their  staffs, 
utilize  and  develop  them,  and  provide 
mechanisms  through  which  ideas  can  be 
expressed  and  considered.  Each  depart- 
ment and  agency  must  assure  that : 

— Manpower  planning  provides  for  an 
adequate  and  continuing  intake  of 
career  trainees  to  meet  future  re- 
quirements in  the  administrative, 
professional  and  technical  fields. 
— ^Young  people  are  placed  in  jobs  that 
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challenge  their  full  abilities  and  pro- 
vide opportunities  to  grow,  innovate 
and  contribute  in  a  real  way  to  the 
work  of  the  organization. 
— Young  professionals  are  exposed  to 
the  decision-making  processes  and  to 
a    broad    view    of    their    agencies' 
missions. 
— Open  channels  for  communication 
are  established  and  freely  used,  and 
provide  for  listening,  considering  and 
responding,  with  fast  means  for  ideas 
to  reach  officials  who  can  act  on 
them. 
— All     supervisors     understand     how 
much    they    influence    young    em- 
ployees' job  attitudes  and  career  de- 
cisions   through    their    receptivity, 
their  interest  and  their  flexibility. 
In  addition  to  what  is  done  within  gov- 
ernment, we  must  build  other  links  with 
American    youth.    Insulation    from    the 
operations  of  government  generates  mis- 
understanding and  misconceptions.   Ef- 
forts must  be  made  to  provide  knowledge 
about  activities  being  undertaken  to  solve 
complex    problems    and    meet    human 
needs.  Among  the  steps  which  managers 
can  take  to  bring  this  about  are  these: 
— Enable  Federal  officials  to  appear  on 
campuses    as    guest    lecturers    and 
speakers  in   their  areas  of  primary 
interest. 
— Encourage    able    professional    em- 


ployees to  accept  appointments  as 
part-time  faculty  members. 
— Provide    opportunities    for    faculty 
members    to    be    employed    during 
breaks  in  their  academic  schedules 
where  their  expertise  can  be  of  bene- 
fit to  government  programs. 
— Employ  students  in  temporary  jobs 
related  to  their  careers,  through  the 
summer  intern  program  and  other 
plans  designed  to  provide  a  practical 
exposure  to  government  operations. 
— Assure    that    staff    members    who 
recruit  on  campus  are  so  well  suited 
to  their  assignments  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  have  them  regarded  as 
your  personal  representatives. 
— Inform  academic  institutions  about 
government  programs  and  the  con- 
tributions made  by  their  graduates 
and  faculty. 
I  have  asked  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  provide  leadership 
in  this  vital  area  and  to  advise  me  of 
significant  developments  and  progress. 

The  beginning  of  this  decade  is  a  fitting 
time  for  us  to  demonstrate  our  commit- 
ment to  the  full  involvement  of  today's 
youth  in  the  processes  of  government 
which  will  help  shape  their  tomorrow  and 
ours.  Only  with  the  help  of  this  generation 
can  we  meet  the  challenges  of  the  1970s. 

Richard  Nixon 


97     Annual  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Budget.     March  31,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  to  the  Congress  the 
budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  i,  1970. 


This  budget  represents  the  programs 
and  policies  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  providing  the 
municipal  services  and  for  the  local  needs 
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of  our  Nation's  Capital  City.  It  also 
reflects  the  financial  contributions  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  providing  re- 
sources to  help  finance  the  local  budget. 

Washington,  D.C.,  is  a  great  city  of 
monumental  beauty,  national  history,  and 
governmental  activity  vital  to  the  Nation's 
domestic  and  international  affairs.  Wash- 
ington is  also  the  center  city  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  fastest  growing  metropolitan 
areas  and  as  such  is  the  hub  of  business 
and  commercial  activity  and  the  home  of 
828,000  residents.  To  protect  and 
promote  the  interests  of  the  residents, 
visitors,  employees  in  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors,  national  and  international 
leaders,  requires  critical  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  Capital  City  and  the  urban 
problems  it  shares  with  the  other  cities  of 
our  country.  It  also  requires  that  the  best 
and  most  effective  use  be  made  of  the  local 
and  Federal  tax  dollars  which  are  used  to 
finance  the  District's  budget. 

This  budget,  as  approved  by  the  Mayor 
and  the  City  Council,  proposes  prudent 
and  realistic  programs  and  means  of 
financing  to  move  toward  our  goal  to 
establish  a  quality  environment  for  Wash- 
ington and  make  it  the  kind  of  city  we  all 
look  for  and  want  as  a  Nation's  Capital. 

This  budget  recommends  appropria- 
tions of  $881  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1 97 1  and  includes  $654  million  for  operat- 
ing programs  and  debt  service  and  $227 
million  for  local  public  works  projects. 
The  estimates  for  operating  expenses  and 
debt  service,  which  cover  the  basic  on- 
going programs  and  provide  for  the  city's 
services,  represent  an  increase  of  $86  mil- 
lion or  15%  above  the  amount  estimated 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 


Sources  of  Financing 

The  proposed  $881  million  in  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  1971  will  require  total 
local  expenditures  of  $647  million  for 
operating  and  debt  service  expenses  and 
$227  million  for  capital  outlays.  The 
operating  and  debt  service  requirements 
are  to  be  financed  by  $488  million  of  local 
taxes  from  existing  sources;  $21.5  million 
from  a  proposed  increase  in  individual  in- 
come tax  rates  as  contained  in  Section  301 
of  H.R.  1 5 151;  $1.5  million  from  a  pro- 
posed I -cent  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax; 
and  $136  million  in  Federal  funds  which 
includes  $4  million  for  water  and  sewer 
services  provided  for  Federal  agencies  and 
$132  million  for  the  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment to  defray  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  City  Government  on  the  basis  of  a 
proposed  formula  which  would  set  the 
Federal  payment  authorization  at  30% 
of  local  District  revenues. 

The  proposed  30%  Federal  payment 
authorization  would  provide  for  an  equi- 
table sharing  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  District  Gov- 
ernment— including  better  law  enforce- 
ment capability,  strengthened  crime 
prevention  and  control  activities,  health 
and  welfare  programs,  and  pay  increases 
for  District  employees,  including  an  in- 
crease for  its  teachers,  policemen,  and  fire- 
men which  is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress. 

These  various  local  requirements  make 
it  imperative  that  the  Congress  promptly 
enact  the  proposed  Federal  payment  and 
local  income  tax  measures  in  order  that 
they  will  become  effective  this  fiscal  year. 
If  the  Congress  fails  to  take  timely  action 
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on  these  financing  proposals  the  city  will 
lose  an  estimated  $15  million  in  resources 
for  fiscal  year  1970  which  are  needed  to 
fund  programs  both  in  the  current  year 
and  in  fiscal  1971. 

New  Directions 

As  part  of  this  administration's  effort 
to  shift  priorities,  turn  toward  new  direc- 
tions, and  take  stock  of  past  practices — 
this  budget  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
proposes  several  changes  in  Federal 
financing  and  includes  significant  local 
initiatives. 

Changes  in  Federal  Financing. — 
The  budgets  for  the  Federal  and  District 
Government  are  based  on  several  new 
changes  in  Federal  financing  which  are 
designed  to  strengthen  the  local  govern- 
ment and  reflect  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween Federal  and  District  responsibility. 
In  addition  to  the  proposed  30  percent 
Federal  payment  formula  the  budget 
proposals  for  fiscal  year  1971  would — 

•  shift  the  direct  responsibility  for  the 

city's  public  works  loan  financing 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  private 
investment  community  by  authoriz- 
ing the  city  to  issue  its  own  local 
bonds.  This  will  place  the  District's 
capital  outlay  program  on  a  basis 
similar  to  that  of  other  cities  and  will 
permit  immediate  savings  to  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  who  must  otherwise 
shoulder  the  immediate  burden  of 
direct  Federal  borrowing.  Offsets 
accruing  to  the  Federal  budget  are 
estimated  at  about  $55  million  for 
fiscal  year  1971; 

•  provide  direct  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions, estimated  at  $20  million 


for  1 97 1 5  for  the  permanent  facilities 
for  Federal  City  College  and  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute; 

•  shift  the  responsibility  from  the  Dis- 
trict to  the  Federal  Government  for 
financing  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  National  Zoological  Park  which 
is  a  part  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion's national  museum  complex. 
This  proposal  reflects  the  Federal 
and  metropolitan  character  of  the 
National  Zoo  for  which  the  District 
alone  has  been  bearing  the  burden  of 
its  operating  expenses.  The  $3  mil- 
lion estimated  for  fiscal  year  1971 
has  been  included  in  Federal  budget 
totals  thus  providing  equivalent  relief 
to  the  city  government; 

•  reallocate  parkland  between  the 
Federal  and  District  Governments. 
Those  local  parks  serving  primarily 
the  local  community  which  do  not 
have  national  historical  or  monu- 
mental significance  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred directly  to  the  District.  This 
will  eliminate  the  need  for  the  city  to 
continue  to  make  reimbursements  to 
the  National  Park  Service  which  will 
assume  full  financial  responsibility 
for  the  parks  remaining  under  its 
jurisdiction.  This  measure  represents 
a  shift  of  about  $7  million  from  the 
District  to  the  Federal  budget; 

•  freeze  the  level  of  reimbursements  by 
the  city  to  Saint  Elizabeth's  Hospital 
pending  a  determination  of  future 
arrangements  for  an  appropriate 
relationship  between  the  Federal  and 
District  Governments  concerning  the 
financing  and  administration  of  the 
Hospital ; 

Local  initiatives. — The  most  signifi- 
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cant  local  initiatives  proposed  in  the  Dis- 
trict's budget  are  directed  to  establishing 
a  Capital  City  with  safe  streets  and  a 
quality  environment. 

Safe  streets. — ^This  budget  provides  for 
strengthened  law-enforcement  capability, 
improved  administration  of  justice,  and 
augmented  action  measures  to  reverse  the 
City's  crime  rate.  The  1971  budget  esti- 
mates include  $130.5  million  for  operat- 
ing expenses  of  police  courts  and  correc- 
tions. This  amount  represents  an  increase 
of  $46  million — or  55% — over  the  level 
for  1969  and  would  provide — 

•  increased  street  patrols  by  an  actual 
police  strength  of  5,100  policemen  on 
the  force  compared  to  an  actual 
strength  of  3,589  men  as  of  June  30, 
1969; 

•  increased  police  mobility  and  effec- 
tiveness through  additional  scout 
cars,  patrol  scooters,  and  communi- 
cations equipment  as  well  as  more 
civilians  to  support  police  operations 
and  relieve  policemen  from  civilian 
duties; 

•  an  augmented  program  of  narcotics 
treatment  and  control,  including  cen- 
tralized local  responsibility  under  a 
new  narcotics  treatment  agency; 

•  a  roving  leader  corps  of  282  to  work 
with  delinquent  prone  and  other 
youth,  compared  to  a  staff  of  only  37 
for  fiscal  1969; 

•  a  reserve  of  $4  million  to  provide  for 
costs  of  additional  judges  and  other 
expenses  related  to  reorganization  of 
the  court  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  upon  enactment  of  S.  2601 ; 

•  strengthened  court  support  services 
through  expansion  of  public  defender 
services,  the  D.C.  Bail  Agency,  and 


juvenile  probation  services; 

•  construction  of  police  stations — to 
support  consolidation  of  14  police 
precincts  into  6  police  districts,  and 
planning  and  construction  of  a  new 
jail  and  a  new  courthouse;  and 

•  an  allowance  for  pending  police  pay 
raises  which  would  increase  starting 
salaries  for  new  recruits  from  $8,000 
to  $8,500. 

Quality  environment, — ^New  and  in- 
creased efforts  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Nation's  Capital  include — 

•  $40  million  for  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties to  reduce  pollution  in  the  Poto- 
mac River; 

•  development  of  additional  facilities 
for  recreation  activity  including  a 
campsite  in  Scotland,  Maryland,  to 
provide  about  3,000  inner  city  youth 
with  summer  camping  opportunities, 
and  construction  of  swimming  pools 
and  other  recreation  projects  in  Ana- 
costia;  and 

Balanced  transportation. — ^The  budget 
continues  the  efforts  to  provide  a  balanced 
transportation  system  for  the  District.  In 
particular,  the  long-awaited  rail  rapid 
transit  system  for  the  entire  metropolitan 
region  takes  a  major  stride  forward  with 
the  $34.2  million  for  the  city's  share  of  the 
rail  rapid  transit  program.  Contracts  for 
over  1 6  miles  of  subway  within  the  District 
will  be  let  during  the  fiscal  year,  giving 
tangible  evidence  of  a  program  which  is 
truly  designed  to  unify  the  central  city 
with  the  surrounding  suburban  communi- 
ties. Increased  employment,  reduced  air 
pollution,  and  reduced  congestion  are 
some  of  the  benefits  residents  and  visitors 
in  the  area  can  look  forward  to  as  this 
dynamic  project  moves  ahead.  Other  ele- 
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merits  in  the  city's  transportation  program 
include  $12  million  for  the  District  local 
matching  share  for  previously  authorized 
highway  construction  and  funding  of  local 
street  improvement  projects. 

Better  education, — Improved  education 
is  not  only  a  national  goal,  but  one  which 
must  be  carried  out  at  the  local  levels. 
This  budget  takes  important  steps  in  im- 
proving educational  opportunity  for  one 
of  the  city's  most  precious  resources — its 
youth. 

•  For  the  first  time  in  the  District's  his- 
tory per  pupil  expenditures  will  be 
over  $1,000. 

•  In  order  to  encourage  students  to  stay 
in  school,  a  dramatic  new  system- 
wide  career  development  program 
will  be  initiated.  The  resources  of 
private  industry,  colleges,  and  gov- 
ernment will  be  marshalled  in  a  coop- 
erative effort  to  insure  that  students 
remain  in  school  and  are  able  to 
realize  their  full  potential  in  choosing 
and  working  toward  their  employ- 
ment goals. 

•  Over  12,000  students  will  be  able  to 
continue  their  education  at  the  Dis- 
trict's institutions  of  higher  learning. 

•  A  new  means  of  financing  the  per- 
manent facilities  of  Washington 
Technical  Institute  and  the  Federal 
City  College  is  anticipated  as  part 
of  a  master  plan  for  higher  education 
to  be  developed  by  the  aflfected  insti- 
tutions. The  plan  will  provide  the 
basis  for  the  coordinated  long-range 
growth  and  development  of  higher 
education  in  the  District. 

•  For  the  first  time,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  provided  with  appropriate 
staflF  assistance.  The  $100  thousand 


requested  in  the  budget  will  help  to 
increase  the  Board's  ability  to  analyze 
the  complex  educational  problems  of 
a  large  city  school  system  and  in- 
crease the  Board's  ability  to  respond 
to  community  desires  and  interests. 
This  is  only  a  summary,  of  course,  of  the 
most  significant  budget  initiatives.  A  fur- 
ther indication  of  the  directions  for  fiscal 
1 97 1  is  contained  in  the  Mayor's  trans- 
mittal letter.  These  recommendations  have 
been  carefully  sifted  and  weighed,  first  by 
the  Mayor  and  his  departments  and  agen- 
cies within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
District  Government,  then  by  the  public 
and  community  organizations,  and  finally 
by  the  City  Council.  The  result  of  this 
thorough  examination  of  programs  and 
priorities  is  a  sound  and  prudent  budget 
based  on  a  minimum  of  new  revenue 
measures.  I  again  urge  the  Congress  to 
take  early  action  on  the  pending  local  in- 
come tax  and  Federal  payment  authoriza- 
tion proposals. 

None  of  our  aspirations  for  our  Capital 
City  can  be  achieved,  including  aug- 
mented police  protection,  improved  sys- 
tem of  courts  and  oflfender  rehabilitation, 
reduced  pollution  and  congestion,  and 
better  education — unless  the  District  is 
given  the  resources  to  do  the  job.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  money  alone  can 
not  achieve  the  objectives  the  city  officials 
have  set  for  themselves.  I  am  proud,  as 
is  the  Congress,  of  the  dedicated  and 
judicious  manner  in  which  the  recently 
reorganized  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  proceeded  forward  with 
the  tasks  it  faces.  In  fulfilling  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Reorganization  Plan  of  1967, 
the  Mayor  is  continuing  to  further  im- 
prove and  streamline  the  internal  organi- 
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zation  of  the  City  Government.  Most 
noticeable  among  these  efforts  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  Department  of  Eco- 
nomic Development^  an  Office  of  Budget 
and  Executive  Management,  a  new  De- 
partment of  Human  Resources,  an  Office 
of  Community  Services,  and  most  re- 
cently— an  Office  of  Youth  Opportunity 
Services  to  strengthen  the  coordination  of 
the  city's  various  youth  activities,  includ- 
ing planning  responsibility  for  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  and  control 
programs. 

None  of  the  tasks  with  which  the  City 
is   faced   can   be   completed   tomorrow. 


Significant  progress  can  be  made  with 
strong  leadership,  adequate  resources,  and 
sound  programs  to  achieve  a  viable  urban 
environment.  I  ask  the  Congress  to  con- 
tinue its  support  for  the  Capital  City 
through  its  budget  and  financing  pro- 
posals. I  recommend  approval  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Budget  for  fiscal  1971. 

Richard  Nixon 
March  3 1,  1970 

note:  The  appropriations  were  provided  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act, 
1 97 1 ,  approved  July  16,  1970  ( Public  Law  9 1 - 
337,  84  Stat.  432). 


98     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Annual  Report 
on  National  Housing  Goals.     April  i,  1970 

progress  toward  meeting  the  nation's  in- 
creasingly urgent  housing  needs.  It  should 
be  emphasized,  hov^ever,  that  projections 
eight  years  into  the  future  must  be  con- 
sidered flexible,  regardless  of  the  apparent 
precision  of  the  planning  schedule. 

The  record  of  the  past  year  makes  clear 
that  continuing  efforts  on  many  fronts 
are  required  to  provide  a  decent  home 
and  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family.  The  Administration,  the 
Congress,  private  industry  and  labor  must 
cooperate  closely  in  removing  the  obstacles 
and  making  the  commitments  necessary 
to  meet  our  housing  objective  within 
the  framework  of  sustainable  economic 
growth. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 

April  1, 1970 

NOTE :  The  Second  Annual  Report  on  National 
Housing  Goals,  as  transmitted  to  the  Congress, 
consisted  of  92  pages  plus  appendixes. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  submit  herewith  the  Second  Annual 
Report  on  National  Housing  Goals,  as  re- 
quired by  Section  1603  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1 968. 

In  the  past  year,  this  Administration 
has  undertaken  an  extensive  analysis  of 
our  housing  goals  and  the  prospects  for 
meeting  them.  This  analysis  suggests  that 
the  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  26 
million  housing  units  in  a  decade — includ- 
ing 6  million  for  families  with  low  and 
moderate  income — should  meet  the  na- 
tion's needs,  and  is  consistent  with  other 
urgent  claims  on  our  productive  resources. 
This  volume  of  housing  can  be  produced 
if  we  follow  appropriate  policies. 

In  line  with  the  statutory  requirement, 
the  attached  Report  presents  a  revised 
production  plan  to  achieve  the  housing 
goals.  Such  planning  is  helpful  in  provid- 
ing a  guideline  by  which  to  measure  our 
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99     Exchange  of  Letters  With  Senator  WiUiam  B.  Saxbe 
on  the  Nomination  of  Judge  G.  Harrold  Carswell 
to  the  Supreme  Court.     April  i,  1970 


Dear  Bill: 

Your  letter  of  March  30  provides  me 
a  welcome  opportunity  to  reaffirm  my 
confidence  in  Judge  Carswell. 

First,  let  me  dispel  any  thought  that  I 
am  less  committed  to  Judge  Carswell  than 
to  any  prior  nominee.  He  has  my  total 
support. 

I  have  consistently  stated  my  deter- 
mination to  appoint  to  the  Supreme 
Court  competent,  experienced  men  who 
are  sensitive  to  the  role  of  the  judiciary  in 
interpreting  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  land.  My  first  appointee,  now  the 
Chief  Justice,  had  13  years  previous  ex- 
perience in  the  Federal  judiciary.  Judge 
Carswell  has  had  longer  and  more  com- 
plete judicial  service  than  any  Supreme 
Court  appointee  in  decades  other  than 
Chief  Justice  Burger.  Judge  Carswell  was 
for  5  years  a  U.S.  Attorney  and  for  11 
years  a  U.S.  District  Judge.  Appointment 
to  both  positions  required  Senate  con- 
firmation. Just  a  year  ago  the  Senate  again 
confirmed  him,  without  a  single  opposing 
vote,  for  membership  on  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  which  is 
subordinate  only  to  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Federal  Judicial  System.  The 
American  Bar  Association  Committee  on 
the  Federal  Judiciary  found  Judge  Cars- 
well  qualified  as  to  integrity,  judicial 
temperament  and  professional  com- 
petence. The  Committee  met  a  second 
time  after  attacks  were  mounted  against 
the  Judge  and  unanimously  agreed  to  ad- 
here to  its  earlier  conclusion. 

The  charges  against  Judge  Carswell 
are  specious.  He  is  accused,  for  example, 


of  "lack  of  candor."  The  record  shows 
that  during  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Judge 
Carswell  erred  in  attempting  to  recall  an 
incident  that  had  occurred  14  years 
earlier.  During  the  same  hearing,  only 
minutes  later  and  on  his  own  initiative, 
he  corrected  his  own  statement.  The 
Committee,  in  reporting  the  nomination, 
did  not  suggest  that  Judge  Carswell  had 
intended  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  Com- 
mittee in  any  way. 

It  is  also  charged  that  Judge  Carswell 
is  a  "racist."  In  the  Committee  record  a 
letter  appears  from  a  shipmate  of  Judge 
Carswell,  who  served  with  him  aboard  the 
USS  Baltimore  for  two  years  during 
World  War  II,  a  period  when  the  military 
services  were  racially  segregated.  The 
shipmate  describes  Judge  Carswell's 
attitude  as  "truly  humanistic  and  liberal" 
and  reports  that  he  reacted  to  people 
without  bias,  regardless  of  race  or  color. 
Two  men,  together  under  the  tension  of 
combat,  come  to  know  one  another  as  few 
others  do. 

In  other  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee, the  eminent  Professor  [James  Wil- 
liam] Moore  of  Yale  Law  School  describes 
Judge  Carswell's  key  role  in  establishing 
an  integrated,  highly  successful  law  school 
at  Florida  State  University. 

Those  who  charge  that  Judge  Carswell 
is  a  racist  should  examine  the  entire  rec- 
ord, not  just  those  parts  which  taken  out 
of  context  support  the  conclusion  that 
they  wish  to  reach.  His  own  repudiation 
of  his  1948  campaign  statement  was 
eloquent  and  unequivocal,  and  no  decision 
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he  has  rendered  can  be  fairly  labeled 
"racist"  in  any  respect. 

What  is  centrally  at  issue  in  this  nomi- 
nation is  the  constitutional  responsibility 
of  the  President  to  appoint  members  of 
the  Court — and  whether  this  responsi- 
bility can  be  frustrated  by  those  who  wish 
to  substitute  their  own  philosophy  or  their 
own  subjective  judgment  for  that  of  the 
one  person  entrusted  by  the  Constitution 
with  the  power  of  appointment.  The  ques- 
tion arises  whether  I,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  accorded  the  same 
right  of  choice  in  naming  Supreme  Court 
Justices  which  has  been  freely  accorded 
to  my  predecessors  of  both  parties. 

I  respect  the  right  of  any  Senator  to 
differ  with  my  selection.  It  would  be 
extraordinary  if  the  President  and  lOO 
Senators  were  to  agree  unanimously  as  to 
any  nominee.  The  fact  remains,  under 
the  Constitution  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  appoint  and  of  the  Senate  to  ad- 
vise and  consent.  But  if  the  Senate 
attempts  to  substitute  its  judgment  as  to 
who  should  be  appointed,  the  traditional 
constitutional  balance  is  in  jeopardy  and 
the  duty  of  the  President  under  the  Con- 
stitution impaired. 

For  this  reason,  the  current  debate 
transcends  the  wisdom  of  this  or  any  other 
appointment.  If  the  charges  against 
Judge  Carswell  were  supportable,  the  issue 
would  be  wholly  different.  But  if,  as  I  be- 
lieve, the  charges  are  baseless,  what  is  at 
stake  is  the  preservation  of  the  traditional 
constitutional  relationships  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nekon 


[Honorable  William  B.  Saxbe,  United  States 
Senate,  Washington,  D.G.  20510] 

note:  Biographical  information  on  Judge 
Carswell  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  52). 

The  President's  letter  was  dated  March  31, 
1970,  and  released  along  with  Senator  Saxbe's 
letter  on  April  i,  1970.  Senator  Saxbe's  letter 
read  as  follows : 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  have  publicly  stated  during  the  Haynsworth 
consideration  that  I  felt  the  President  should 
have  the  right  to  his  choice  for  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  rejection  by  the  Senate  based  solely 
on  a  proved  and  major  character  deficiency.  I 
found  such  a  deficiency  in  Judge  Haynsworth 
and  voted  against  his  confirmation. 

In  my  opinion  Judge  Carswell  made  an  ex- 
cellent appearance  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  but  I  am  disturbed  by  recent 
charges  against  him. 

The  most  recent  of  these  incidents  has  to  do 
with  his  candor,  or  rather  his  alleged  lack  of 
it,  in  connection  with  his  testimony  on  his  part 
in  forming  a  racially  segregated  country  club. 
I  believe  this  question,  as  well  as  the  charges 
that  Judge  Carswell  is  not  only  a  racist  but  also 
a  man  of  mediocre  intelligence  and  attainment, 
are  troubling  many  members  of  the  Senate. 

Finally,  and  I  speak  here  only  for  myself, 
your  public  support  of  Judge  Carswell,  as  com- 
pared to  your  support  of  Judge  Haynsworth, 
appears  on  the  surface  to  be  less  than  whole- 
hearted. I  am  very  interested  in  knowing  if  this 
is  indeed  the  case. 

There  are  now  suggestions  that  you  with- 
draw this  nomination  and  a  move  is  on  to 
recommit  it.  Everyone  knows  that  such  a  move 
would  be  in  effect  rejection  of  the  nomination. 

I  am  reluctant  to  intrude  on  your  time,  but 
these  are  points  that  I  feel  need  your  personal 
attention.  I  will  await  your  reply  before  reach- 
ing a  final  decision. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  Saxbe 
United  States  Senator 

[The  President,  The  White  House] 
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100     Statement  About  the  Veterans  Medical  Care  Program. 
April  2,  1970 


FOR  a  number  of  years,  the  Veterans 
Administration  hospital  system  has  been 
experiencing  increasing  difficulties  in  pro- 
viding a  full  range  of  services  for  the  care 
of  sick  and  disabled  veterans.  As  a  result 
of  past  decisions,  the  ability  of  the  VA  hos- 
pital system  to  meet  future  needs  has  been 
seriously  impaired. 

Action  must  be  taken  now  to  insure  that 
eligible  veterans  will  receive  the  medical 
care  they  require. 

When  I  appointed  Donald  E.  Johnson 
to  be  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
last  June,  I  directed  him  to  make  a 
thorough  review  of  the  veterans  medical 
care  program:  to  identify  the  problems, 
analyze  the  causes,  take  such  immediate 
corrective  steps  as  appropriate,  and  recom- 
mend a  total  medical  care  program 
appropriate  for  future  needs.  He  has  com- 
pleted that  review,  and  today  he  reported 
his  findings. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Administrator 
and  his  new  management  team  have  taken 
a  number  of  immediate  administrative 
steps  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  vet- 
erans medical  care  program.  However,  his 
review  shows  that  additional  funds  are  re- 
quired immediately  if  the  VA  is  to  meet 
its  obligations  to  veterans  requiring  medi- 
cal attention.  Therefore,  I  have  approved 
an  increase  of  $^0  million  in  the  VA's 
medical  care  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 
igyi — which  makes  it  $210  million  more 
than  the  approved  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  igyo — and  have  authorized  the  VA 
to  seek  from  Congress  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $i§  million  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year.  These  requests 
will  enable  the  VA  to  improve  medical 


care  for  all  eligible  veterans,  particularly 
for  those  suffering  from  battle  injuries. 

This  administration  is  committed  to  pro- 
viding quality  medical  care  for  every 
eligible  veteran. 

Background  of  the  Problem 

A  1968  law  required  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  reduce  its  staff  to  the 
mid- 1 966  level.  This  deprived  the  VA's 
medical  care  program  of  several  thousand 
workers  in  all  categories  of  the  health 
services  professions  at  a  time  when  the  VA 
requirements  for  such  personnel  were 
growing  steadily. 

Last  September,  to  meet  this  problem, 
I  raised  VA's  personnel  ceiling  by  1,500, 
even  though  employment  authorizations 
for  other  Federal  agencies  were  then  being 
reduced  by  51,000.  I  also  approved  the 
VA's  fiscal  1 97 1  appropriations  request 
for  an  additional  2,100  medical  care 
employees. 

Even  more  health  services  personnel 
will  be  required  in  the  immediate  future 
to  meet  the  special  problems  presented  by 
an  increasing  number  of  Vietnam  era  dis- 
chargees and  the  increasing  scope  and 
complexity  of  health  care  delivery  systems. 

The  Vietnam  Era  Veteran 

Men  and  women  with  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces  since  the  onset  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  are  being  discharged  in 
steadily  increasing  numbers.  The  annual 
rate  of  separations  grew  gradually  from 
531,000  in  calendar  1965  to  958,000  in 
1969.  In  1970  and  1971,  the  annual  rate 
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will  climb  well  above  one  million. 

Many  of  those  now  leaving  the  service 
suffer  from  wounds  received  in  combat 
and  are  discharged  directly  into  VA  hos- 
pitals. Currently  7  percent  of  the  patients 
in  VA  hospitals  and  9  percent  of  VA  out- 
patient treatment  cases  are  Vietnam  era 
veterans.  These  percentages  are  expected 
to  rise  during  the  next  few  years.  Also,  all 
Vietnam  era  veterans  are  entitled  to  VA 
dental  care  in  the  year  following  separa- 
tion from  service.  Due  to  the  increasing 
discharge  rate,  the  demands  for  such 
treatment  have  led  to  an  abnormally  high 
backlog.  Additional  funds  are  required 
to  correct  this  situation. 

Better  battlefield  care  and  faster  evac- 
uation of  the  war  wounded  have  resulted 
in  a  high  incidence  of  patients  with  mul- 
tiple amputations  and  spinal  cord  injuries 
in  VA  hospitals.  Special  hospital  centers, 
with  more  staff  than  usual,  are  required 
for  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  these 
patients. 

These  new  developments  combine  to 
impose  greater  than  normal  demands 
upon  the  professional  staffs  of  VA  hos- 
pitals and  clinics  and  require  both  more 
personnel  and  an  increased  range  of  spe- 
cialized skills. 

Specialized  Medical  Programs 

As  medical  knowledge  expands,  the 
techniques  for  saving  lives  become  more 
complex,  more  specialized,  and  more  ex- 
pensive. For  several  years,  the  VA  has 
identified  for  separate  funding  and  con- 
trol a  group  of  23  specialized  medical  pro- 
grams, including:  coronary/ intensive  care 
units,  hemodialysis  centers,  organ  re- 
placement centers,  and  pulmonary  em- 
physema units.  These  innovations  in  VA 
hospitals  and  clinics  pioneer  the  latest 


advances  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

The  VA's  efforts  to  make  these  pro- 
grams available  throughout  its  hospital 
system  have  been  constrained  by  lack  of 
funds.  For  example,  there  is  presently  an 
insufficient  number  of  coronary/intensive 
care  units  in  the  VA  hospital  system.  Such 
units  reduce  mortality  in  heart  attack  cases 
by  15  to  30  percent;  every  eligible  veteran 
should  have  access  to  these  life-saving 
facilities. 

Administrator  Johnson  also  has  found 
that  the  VA  has  not  had  the  funds  to 
open  and  operate  a  sufficient  number  of 
prosthetics  treatment  centers  and  spinal 
cord  injury  centers  for  severely  wounded 
veterans  from  Vietnam. 

These  specialized  medical  programs 
are  not  only  important  to  the  veterans  who 
benefit  directly  from  them,  they  are  also 
important  to  America  because  the  vet- 
erans medical  care  program  consistently 
has  been  a  leader  in  the  development  of 
innovations  of  great  importance  to  our 
total  health  delivery  system. 

Concern  for  the  Nation's  older  veterans 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  VA's  specialized 
medical  care  mission.  These  patients  will 
require  a  greater  number  of  chronic  care 
and  nursing  care  beds  as  the  veteran  pop- 
ulation continues  to  age. 

Other  Problems 

Administrator  Johnson  has  identified  a 
number  of  other  problems  affecting  the 
veterans  medical  care  program.  Most  of 
these  have  been  brought  on  by  a  combina- 
tion of  inflationary  pressures  and  budg- 
etary restrictions.  These  include  a  reduc- 
tion in  supporting  services  available  in 
VA  hospitals  as  compared  to  many  non- 
governmental hospitals,  deferrals  in  the 
purchase     of     replacement     equipment, 
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stretchouts  of  maintenance  and  rehabilita- 
tion projects,  and  curtailment  of  the  con- 
struction program  to  modernize  or  replace 
outdated  VA  hospitals. 

The  VA's  potential  as  a  clinical  train- 
ing resource  has  been  neglected.  Fuller 
reliance  on  the  VA's  system  of  i66  hos- 
pitals for  medical  education  purposes 
would  not  only  improve  the  VA's  position, 
as  a  consumer  of  health  services  person- 
nel,  but  would  also  help  the  entire  Nation 
meet  its  requirements  in  the  health  man- 
power area. 

The  Steps  We  Are  Taking 

Solution  of  many  problems  related  to 
the  veterans  medical  care  program  will 
take  time — even  if  we  had  all  the  neces- 
sary funds  immediately. 

We  must,  however,  find  early  solutions 
to  the  more  pressing  problems  which 
directly  involve  patient  care.  These 
include : 

— the  need  for  increased  staffs  to  serve 
existing    specialized    medical    pro- 
grams,   especially    those    concerned 
with    care    of    wounded    Vietnam 
veterans; 
— the  need  to  open  and  adequately  staff 
and  equip  more  centers  under  these 
programs ; 
— the  need  to  bring  the  backlog  of  Viet- 
nam veteran  dental  care  cases  within 
normal  operating  levels; 
— the  need  to  provide  additional  nurs- 
ing care  beds  for  older  veterans. 
The  $15  million  supplemental  appro- 
priation which  I  have  authorized  would 
be  expended  in  April,  May,  and  June  to 
clear  up  the  excessive  backlog  in  Vietnam 
veterans  dental  claims;  improve  the  staff- 
ing of  existing  specialized  medical  pro- 
grams, especially  the  spinal  cord  injury 


centers  and  the  coronary/intensive  care 
units;  carry  out  plans  for  taking  hemo- 
dialysis units  into  the  homes  of  veterans 
suffering  from  serious  kidney  ailments; 
and  help  meet  increased  costs  of  needed 
drugs  and  medicines. 

The  VA's  budget  request  already  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  to 
commence  in  July  would  provide  extra 
staff  to  activate  121  additional  bed  units 
for  specialized  medical  programs  and  to 
open  an  additional  1,155  nursing  care 
beds,  a  28-percent  increase  in  this 
program. 

The  new  request  for  $50  million  would 
be  used  to  increase  the  staffs  of  VA 
hospitals  and  clinics;  to  improve 
further  the  staffing  of  the  spinal  cord  in- 
jury centers  and  other  important  special- 
ized medical  programs;  to  purchase  seri- 
ously needed  operating  equipment;  and 
to  absorb  rising  drug  and  medical  costs. 

Other  Steps  To  Improve  Medical 
Care 

Beyond  these  requirements  for  addi- 
tional funds,  a  number  of  steps  have  been 
taken  to  improve  the  veterans  medical 
care  program. 

New  management  team — An  entirely 
new  top  management  team  for  the  VA's 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
headed  by  Dr.  Marc  J.  Musser,  has  been 
appointed.  This  group  has  the  talent,  the 
initiative,  and  the  outlook  to  develop  and 
carry  out  needed  improvements  in 
veterans  medical  care. 

Improved  management  controls — 
Streamlined  management  controls  over 
the  widespread  operations  of  the  VA,  in- 
cluding its  system  of  166  hospitals,  have 
been  established.  By  merging  the  fiscal 
audit,   internal   audit  and   investigation 
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services,  more  frequent  audits  and  faster 
investigations  into  complaints  will  be 
possible. 

Improved  management  of  hospitals — 
The  management  at  each  VA  hospital  is 
being  evaluated,  and  a  number  of  replace- 
ments in  hospital  directors,  assistant  direc- 
tors, and  chiefs  of  staff  have  already  been 
made.  Other  personnel  changes  will  be 
made  as  the  need  is  demonstrated.  A  new 
program  to  upgrade  the  managerial  skills 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  hospitals  will 
make  possible  greater  decentralization  of 
appropriate  authority  to  hospital  direc- 
tors. An  executive  recruitment  and  de- 
velopment program  to  provide  for  future 
hospital  leaders  will  be  undertaken,  and 
a  program  for  simplification  of  paper- 
work procedures  and  other  hospital  ad- 
ministrative practices  is  underway. 

Study  of  future  needs — A  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  future  needs  of  the  vet- 
erans medical  care  is  continuing  to  insure 
that  developing  problems  will  be  identi- 
fied early  and  analyzed  as  to  their  signifi- 
cance to  the  program. 

Closing  health  manpower  gap — The 
VA,  in  coordination  with  other  interested 
agencies,  will  explore  new  approaches  to 
the  problem  of  closing  the  gap  in  the  Na- 
tion's critical  health  manpower  situation. 
This  will  include  studies  to  improve  tech- 
niques of  training  health  services  person- 


nel, improvements  in  health  delivery 
systems,  increased  sharing  of  expensive 
and  short-supply  medical  equipment  by 
hospitals  in  the  same  community,  and  the 
potential  for  the  establishment  of  new 
medical  schools  in  conjunction  with  VA 
hospitals. 

Commitments  to  Fulfill 

To  those  who  have  been  injured  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  we  owe  a 
special  obligation.  I  am  determined  that 
no  American  serviceman  returning  with 
injuries  from  Vietnam  will  fail  to  receive 
the  immediate  and  total  medical  care  he 
requires.  This  commitment  will  require 
more  than  dollars  to  redeem;  it  will  re- 
quire sound  management  of  existing  VA 
facilities,  wise  use  of  existing  personnel 
and  equipment,  and,  most  importantly,  a 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  our  veterans, 
personal  as  well  as  medical.  Administrator 
Johnson  and  his  stafT  have  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  these  requirements.  We,  as  a 
people,  have  commitments  to  our  vet- 
erans, and  we  shall  fulfill  them. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  about 
the  President's  statement  by  Donald  E.  John- 
son, Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  and  Dr. 
Marc  J.  Musser,  Chief  Medical  Director,  Vet- 
erans Administration. 


1 01     Remarks  About  the  Settlement  of  the  Postal  Dispute. 
April  2 5   1970 


I  THOUGHT  since  this  was  the  first 
briefing  in  the  new  room  that  I  would 
introduce  the  briefing  team. 

We  have  completed  a  meeting  in  the 
Cabinet  Room,  as  you  know,  with  the 


representatives  of  the  postal  unions  and 
with  representatives  of  Government,  the 
Postmaster  General  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  representing  the  Government-wide 
unions,   and   also   with   George   Meany 
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[President,  AFL-GIO],  whose  intercession 
was  very  helpful  in  working  out  the 
settlement. 

This  is  different,  as  you  all  know,  from 
the  usual  labor-management  settlement, 
because  in  the  usual  labor-management 
settlement,  when  labor  and  management 
make  the  deal,  then  the  contract  is  signed, 
and  that  is  it.  Here  there  is  a  third  party. 
The  third  party  is  the  Congress.  As  I  in- 
formed the  participants  in  the  meeting 
today,  it  was  now  necessary  for  us  to  join 
together  in  a  program  to  get  congressional 
support  for  the  various  proposals  that 
were  agreed  to  by  the  parties  earlier  today. 

I  will  be  sending  a  message  to  the  Con- 
gress tomorrow  on  this  subject,  and  John 
Ehrlichman  will  brief  you  on  what  the 
general  outlines  of  that  message  will  be, 
not  on  the  specifics.  The  message,  I  think, 
should  be  ready  by  about  10:00  tomorrow. 


So,  Mr.  Ehrlichman  now  can  brief  you 
on  any  of  the  meeting  that  you  would  like, 
and  also  the  principles  that  I  laid  out  at 
the  meeting  as  to  the  responsibilities  of 
Government,  where  Government  em- 
ployees do  come  back  to  work — the  re- 
sponsibility of  Government  to  negotiate 
a  fair  settlement. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:32  p.m.  in  the 
Briefing  Room  in  the  new  press  quarters  at  the 
White  House. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  about 
the  meeting  by  John  D.  Ehrlichman,  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Domestic  Affairs,  and  Ron- 
ald L.  Ziegler,  Press  Secretary  to  the  President. 

On  April  7,  1970,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by  Senator 
Hugh  Scott,  Senate  Minority  Leader,  and  Rep- 
resentative Gerald  R.  Ford,  House  Minority 
Leader,  about  the  postal  settlement  following 
a  meeting  of  the  Republican  congressional 
leadership  with  the  President. 


102     Remarks  to  Reporters  About  the  New 
Press  Quarters.     April  2,  1970 


Garnett  D.  Horner  [Washington  Star]. 
Mr.  President,  if  you  are  leaving  now,  I 
think  we  should  thank  you  for  your  inter- 
est in  seeing  that  we  get  these  new  press 
facilities,  and  we  do  thank  you. 

The  President.  You  are  in  the  deep 
end  of  the  pool  right  there. 

I  do  want  you  to  know  that  I  conceived 
this  idea  much  to  the  distress  of  Ehrlich- 
man, who  will  now  do  the  briefing.  He  is 
the  only  swimmer  on  the  White  House 
Staff,  and  he  says  he  has  gained  lo  pounds 
since  we  closed  the  pool,  so  therefore,  he 
is  one  of  the  casualties. 

But  I  found  that  in  the  first  8  months 
that  I  was  here,  I  used  the  pool  only  four 
times,  and  I  just  didn't  think  that  was 
enough  use. 


But  you  remember  there  were  some 
beautiful  murals  which  were  presented  to 
the  White  House  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kennedy. 
Those  have  been  preserved,  and  all  the 
pool  equipment  is  preserved  and  in  stor- 
age if  a  future  President  wants  to  put  the 
press  outside  again. 

And  where  you  are  now  covers,  if  you've 
been  in  this  place  before,  the  pool  area, 
right  in  here,  and  beyond  there  were  two 
'massage  rooms.  There  was  a  massage 
room  for  men  and  one  for  women,  and  a 
women's  dressing  room  and  a  men's  dress- 
ing room. 

I  don't  know  where  the  AP  [Associated 
Press]  is. 

Ronald  L.  Ziegler.  It  is  in  the  men's 
room. 
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The  President.  They  are  in  the  men's 
room,  I  see. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  networks  are 
all  in  the  ladies'  room,  and  the  snack  bar 
is  the  flower  shop. 

Incidentally,  you  should  know — I  un- 
derstand you  refer  to  where  the  radio 
broadcasters  were  before  as  the  doghouse. 
Well,  the  doghouse  is  back  here,  too.  Some 
of  you  are  still  in  the  doghouse,  right  back 
in  the  back  where  the  snack  bar  is.  Isn't 


that  right? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  PREsroENT.  But  by  giving  up  the 
doghouse,  and  the  flower  shop,  and  the 
massage  rooms  and  the  pool,  we  have 
these  beautiful  quarters.  But  we  also  dug 
a  little  hole  in  the  ground  for  some  of  you 
on  the  second  floor. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  5 :  34  p.m.  in  the 
new  press  quarters  in  the  West  Wing  of  the 
White  House. 


103     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Federal  Pay 
and  Revenue  Increases  and  Urging  Reform  of  the 
Postal  Service.     April  3,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Yesterday,  the  government  negotiated  a 
settlement  with  its  postal  employees. 

This  settlement  could  not  properly  be 
made  in  isolation  from  the  needs  of  all 
Federal  employees.  In  dealing  with  the 
special  needs  of  the  postal  workers,  the 
government  representatives  took  into  ac- 
count the  context  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's relations  with  its  entire  work  force. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  negotiation 
took  place  only  after  the  postal  work  stop- 
pages had  ceased. 

One  who  works  as  a  government  em- 
ployee agrees  not  to  strike.  But,  con- 
comitantly, the  government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  insure  each  of  its  employees  fair 
treatment  so  long  as  each  lives  up  to  his  or 
her  obligations. 

The  government  is  committed  by  law 
to  a  pay  policy  of  comparability;  that  is, 
pay  levels  should  correspond  to  those  in 
business  and  industry.  The  agreed-upon 
government-wide  pay  increase  complies 
with  this  standard. 

This  Administration  is  committed  to  a 


policy  of  pay-as-you-go.  I  believe  that  we 
have  an  obligation  to  provide  revenues  to 
meet  the  increased  expenditures  involved 
in  this  settlement.  This  is  only  good  busi- 
ness and  it  is  insurance  against  inflation. 

1.  /  propose  that  the  Congress  enact  a 
pay  increase  of  6%  for  all  Federal  em- 
ployees, paid  under  statutory  salary  sys- 
tems, including  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  retroactive  to  the  last  pay  period  at 
the  end  of  calendar  igSg. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  take  action  to  reform  the  postal 
service.  Had  this  action  been  taken  earlier, 
the  postal  work  stoppage  would  have  been 
averted. 

The  Congress  must  recognize  the  need 
to  modernize  the  postal  system,  to  improve 
working  conditions  and  to  give  employees 
and  management  an  effective  medium  for 
bargaining. 

The  proposed  postal  reform  will  be 
worked  out  in  an  agreement  between  the 
postal  unions  and  Department  represent- 
atives. The  settlement  provides  that  this 
work  will  be  completed  by  April  i  o.  I  feel 
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confident  that  a  reorganization  can  be 
agreed  upon  which  will  meet  our  mutual 
goals. 

3.  Immediately  upon  enactment  of 
postal  reform,  the  process  of  collective 
bargaining  will  begin.  In  recognition  of 
improvements  in  postal  operations,  the 
results  of  such  bargaining  will  include  an 
increase  in  wages  of  at  least  8%  in  addi- 
tion to  the  government-wide  increase. 

4.  It  has  also  been  agreed  in  negotia- 
tions this  week  that  the  inequities  created 
by  the  need  to  wait  21  years  to  move  from 
the  entry  to  the  top  rate  in  a  job  classifica- 
tion should  be  removed  by  reducing  this  to 
an  8-year  period. 

Postal  revenues:  To  pay  as  we  go  for  the 
postal  salary  increase  and  to  eliminate  the 
current  postal  deficit  of  about  $600  mil- 
lion, /  urge  that  the  Congress  raise  first 
class  postal  rates  to  I0(f  for  regular  first 
class  mail  as  soon  as  possible.  This  increase 
will  produce  added  revenues  of  approxi- 
mately $2.3  billion. 

We  are  going  to  move  to  bring  all  rates 
except  those  for  the  blind  and  non-profit 
organizations  to  levels  where  they  will 
cover  at  least  their  demonstrably  related 
costs.  As  a  first  step  under  this  policy  we 
are  proposing  measures  which  will  in- 
crease second  and  third  class  postal  reve- 
nues $  1 20  million  in  FY  7 1 . 

An  adjustment  in  the  schedule  of  parcel 
post  rates  will  also  be  sought  to  produce 
$125  million  in  revenues.  Government 
mail  reimbursements  will  be  increased  by 
$89  million. 

In  all,  I  am  proposing  added  postal 
revenues  by  Congressional  and  adminis- 
trative action  of  $2.6  billion.  These  reve- 
nues are  essential  to  meet  the  salary  needs 
of  postal  workers,  to  wipe  out  the  postal 
deficit,  and  to  contribute  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  postal  system. 


General  revenues:  To  pay  for  the  6%  in- 
crease to  all  government  workers,  which 
will  cost  $1.2  billion  in  fiscal  1970  and  $1.3 
billion  additional  over  the  $1.2  billion 
already  included  in  the  fiscal  197 1  budget, 
/  propose  that  the  Congress  consider  fur- 
ther actions  which  will  result  in  some 
modification  of  our  igyi  budgetary  pro- 
gram. The  1970  additional  outlays  can 
be  met  from  budgeted  and  surplus  funds. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  Administration 
I  made  the  basic  decision  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  must  start  to  live  within 
its  means.  The  long  inflation  that  began 
after  1965  had  its  roots  in  a  string  of  un- 
balanced budgets  capped  by  the  $25  bil- 
lion deficit  in  FY  1968.  To  restore  order 
in  the  economy  the  Federal  government's 
first  responsibility  was  to  restore  order  in 
its  own  finances. 

The  tax  program  which  I  put  before 
the  Congress  a  year  ago  called  for  a  bal- 
anced set  of  reforms,  at  the  same  time 
making  provision  for  total  revenues  that 
would  match  the  prospective  outlays. 

Prospective  revenues  for  FY  1971  in 
the  tax  bill  that  finally  reached  my  desk 
last  December  were  more  than  $3  billion 
below  what  my  own  recommendations  a 
year  ago  would  have  provided.  I  expressed 
my  grave  misgivings  about  that  revenue 
shortfall.  I  finally  decided  that,  time  hav- 
ing run  out  for  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, there  was  no  alternative  but  to  sign 
the  bill  and  put  before  the  Congress  in 
my  Budget  Message  a  program  of  expen- 
ditures consistent  with  these  reduced 
revenues. 

That  was  done.  It  was  an  austere  pro- 
gram. Important  programs  were  sharply 
curtailed  or  entirely  eliminated.  A  major 
omission  was  the  overdue  pay  increases  to 
Federal  workers. 

This  tax  bill  has  forced  on  the  Federal 
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government  a  level  of  wage  outlays  that  is 
inconsistent  with  any  reasonable  estimate 
of  wage  level  decisions  in  this  session  of 
the  Congress. 

Yet  I  cannot  and  will  not  participate  in 
an  excursion  into  fiscal  irresponsibility. 
That  would  re-awaken  skepticism  about 
our  determination  to  quell  inflation,  just 
when  clear  evidence  of  progress  is  in  sight. 
And  savings  diverted  into  financing  a 
deficit  mean  reduced  funds  and  resources 
for  housing,  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ment projects,  and  for  the  capital  forma- 
tion essential  to  our  on-going  productivity 
and  economic  progress. 

Therefore,  I  call  upon  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  to  face  in  future  years  the 
realities  of  our  Federal  budget.  We  must 
pay  the  bills  for  the  wages  that  we  vote. 
We  must  pay  just  wages  in  government. 
These  involve  more  outlays  than  the  reve- 
nues that  last  year's  tax  bill  would 
produce. 

I  firmly  believe  that,  given  the  facts, 
the  American  people  will  support  the 
Congressmen  with  the  courage  to  do  what 
is  light. 

Putting  the  public  interest  first,  it  is 
right  to  build  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  the  dollar,  which  we  will  do  by  redeem- 
ing our  pledge  of  an  anti-inflationary 
budget. 

Putting  the  public  interest  first,  it  is 
right  to  insist  on  a  course  of  economic 
stability  that  will  lead  to  price  stability, 
job  stability,  and  a  balanced  use  of  our 
resources. 

/  propose  the  following  additional  reve- 
nue which  will  neither  require  extending 
the  surtax  nor  raising  income  tax  rates: 
The  1 97 1  budget  forecasts  the  collection 
of  $3.6  billion  of  estate  and  gift  taxes  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  /  propose  to 
accelerate  collection  of  these  taxes,  which 


would  add  an  estimated  $1.^  billion  in 
receipts  in  fiscal  igyi.  As  a  result  of  the 
pay  increases  recommended  in  this  mes- 
sage, I  estimate  that  $180  million  per  year 
will  return  to  the  government  in  personal 
income  taxes. 

The  total  of  these  added  revenues  to 
the  fiscal  1971  budget  would  be  about 
$1.7  billion. 

It  will  be  recognized  that  this  estate 
and  gift  tax  acceleration  will  only  provide 
additional  revenue  for  one  year.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  consider  and 
adopt  permanent  revenue  measures  for 
FY  72  and  following  years  to  meet  these 
additional  wage  outlays. 

Within  the  next  10  days,  legislation  will 
be  prepared  to  achieve  the  recommended 
wage  increases,  the  reorganization  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  postal  rate 
changes  and  the  1971  gift  and  estate  tax 
revenue  measures  described. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  my  support 
of  early  adoption  of  all  of  these  inter- 
dependent and  necessary  actions.  Each 
will  relate  to  and  depend  upon  the  others. 
I  request  the  Congress  to  act  upon  all,  at 
once,  to  aff'ord  deserving  employees  an 
equitable  pay  adjustment,  to  provide 
badly  needed  reorganization  to  our  postal 
service  and  to  adopt  the  proposed  pay-as- 
you-go  revenue  program  to  support  these 
needed  changes. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 

April  3,  1970 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House 
released  a  fact  sheet  on  the  proposed  pay 
increases  together  with  the  transcript  of  a  news 
briefing  on  the  message  by  John  D.  Ehrlichman, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Domestic  Affairs ; 
Roger  W.  Jones,  Assistant  Director,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget;  and  James  W.  Hargrove,  Assistant 
Postmaster  General. 

On  April  15,  1970,  the  President  signed  the 
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Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1970  (Public 
Law  91-231,  84  Stat.  195),  providing  for  in- 
creases in  Federal  civilian  and  military  pay, 


and  Executive  Orders  1 1524  and  1 1525  adjust- 
ing rates  of  Federal  civilian  and  military  pay, 
respectively. 


104     Statement  Announcing  Appointment  of  Five  Members 
to  the  Commission  on  Government  Procurement. 
April  s,  1970 


ABOUT  one-fourth  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's total  budget,  more  than  $50  billion 
a  year,  is  spent  through  procurement. 
The  magnitude  of  this  figure  is  an  in- 
dication of  how  important  this  function 
can  be  to  effective  and  efficient  operation 
of  government.  Despite  this  importance, 
and  despite  the  enormous  effects  of  tech- 
nology on  what  the  Government  buys,  the 
procurement  process  still  operates  under 
two  basic  statutes  enacted  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  today  appoint- 
ing five  men  to  complete  the  membership 
of  the  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement. This  Commission  faces  a 
unique  challenge:  to  review  the  policies, 
procedures,  and  practices  affecting  the 
procurement  activities  of  all  Government 
agencies  and  to  recommend  changes  so 
we  can  do  a  more  effective  job. 

In  the  extensive  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions in  both  the  House  and  Senate,  there 


was  virtually  universal  agreement  on  the 
need  for  such  a  Commission.  The  bill 
passed  in  both  Houses  with  substantial 
majorities,  clearly  indicating  a  wide  bi- 
partisan resolve  to  seek  the  best  ways  for 
this  Government  to  conduct  its  procure- 
ment affairs.  In  making  these  appoint- 
ments today,  I  affirm  this  administration's 
cooperation  in  the  Commission's  en- 
deavors toward  that  end. 

Representative  Chester  Holifield  is 
truly  the  guiding  light  of  this  Commission, 
having  been  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
bill  and  having  personally  chaired  33  days 
of  hearings  last  year  which  established 
beyond  question  the  need  for  the  Commis- 
sion. I  am  therefore  suggesting  that  he  call 
all  1 2  members  together  later  this  month 
so  the  Commission  can  organize  itself  and 
start  to  work  on  its  important  task. 

note:  a  White  House  release,  dated  April  3, 
1970,  listing  the  entire  membership  of  the  Com- 
mission is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  474). 


105     Remarks  to  Members  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Municipal  Law  Officers.     April  8,  1970 


I  VERY  MUCH  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  welcome  the  Institute  of  Munici- 
pal Law  Officers  to  the  White  House. 

As  you  know,  you  are  going  to  have  a 
tour,  and  I  have  just  decided  that  if  we 
can  work  it  into  the  schedule,  that  we 


are  going  to  give  you  a  little  added  divi- 
dend today.  If  you  would  like,  after  my 
very  brief  greetings,  I  am  going  to  go  back 
in  the  Oval  Office,  which  most  tourists 
don't  get  to  see  because  I  am  usually 
working  there ;  if  you  would  like  to  come 
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through,  you  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  that.  I  do  that,  because  as  fellow 
lawyers,  I  want  you  to  see  how  the  lawyer 
in  the  White  House  works. 

Just  a  couple  of  personal  words:  We, 
of  course,  have  a  number  of  opportunities 
to  meet  various  groups  that  come  to 
Washington.  I  think  on  the  list  today  are 
15  different  groups,  and  we  selected  this 
one. 

I  personally  selected  it  for  two  reasons. 
One,  because  Charlie  Rhyne,^  as  you 
probably  know,  and  I  were  in  law  school 
together.  He  has  been  an  intimate  friend 
of  mine.  He  was  in  my  campaign  in  1 960 
and  1 968.  He  took  a  leave  of  absence  from 
this  organization,  as  well  as  from  some  of 
his  other  clients,  in  order  to  participate  in 
those  campaigns.  We  lost  one  and  won 
one.  That  is  pretty  good,  I  would  say  and 
when  I  saw  that  Charlie  was  going  to  be 
here,  I  wanted  the  opportunity  to  meet  his 
clients. 

The  second  point  is  that  I  have  some- 
thing very  much  in  common  with  you, 
other  than  the  fact  that  we  are  of  the 
same  profession.  Many,  many  years  ago, 
before  I  ever  thought  of  running  for 
office — ^in  fact,  immediately  after  I  fin- 
ished law  school  in  1937 — for  a  period  of 
5  years  I  was  in  Whittier,  California,  and 
I  was  the  deputy  city  attorney  of  Whittier, 
California. 

Now  for  those  that  hold  the  positions 
that  you  hold,  deputy  city  attorney  ap- 
pears like  a  very  low  form  of  life — and  it 
was,  I  can  assure  you.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  people  ask  me  about  the  difference 

^  Charles  S.  Rhyne,  General  Counsel  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Officers. 


in  the  lawyer  in  the  White  House  and  the 
deputy  city  attorney  of  Whittier,  I  can 
tell  you  that  being  deputy  city  attorney  of 
Whittier  posed  problems  which,  while 
they  don't  make  the  headlines,  were  just 
as  difficult. 

I  just  finished,  for  example,  a  very  im- 
portant meeting  of  the  National  Security 
Council,  in  which  we  discussed  the  up- 
coming talks  that  are  going  to  take  place 
in  Vienna  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  weapons.  And  we  considered  all 
of  the  various  problems  involved  in  our 
security  and  theirs,  which  would  come 
up  over  these  next  months.  And  then  I 
have  to  make  a  decision  as  to  the  guidance 
that  will  be  given  to  our  negotiators  for 
those  negotiations. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  you  would  natu- 
rally conclude,  what  an  enormous  re- 
sponsibility and  how  difficult  it  must  be  to 
sit  in  that  Oval  Office  and  attempt  to 
make  the  decision  that  is  going  to  affect 
the  lives  of  200  million  Americans  for  per- 
haps a  generation,  and  also  of  billions  of 
people  on  this  earth,  both  in  the  free 
world  and  Communist  world.  Well,  put- 
ting it  in  melodramatic  terms,  it  is  true, 
it  is  an  enormously  important  decision. 

But  let  me  tell  you  about  a  decision,  not 
nearly  as  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  all  these  hundreds  of  millions  of  people, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  an  individual. 
As  deputy  city  attorney,  I  can  recall  the 
kind  of  matters  that  came  before  us.  They 
were  matters  that  affected  individuals. 
When  you  are  there  in  the  city  attorney's 
office  the  individuals  can  get  to  you.  You 
are  right  there  where  you  cannot  isolate 
yourself,  as  you  can  in  this  oval  room. 
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I  will  never  forget  the  terrible  decision 
that  I  had  to  make  on  one  occasion  in- 
volving two  neighbors  in  Whittier.  I  knew 
both  of  them  and  they  came  in  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  an  ordinance  with  regard 
to  whether  or  not  an  individual  would  be 
allowed  to  keep  wild  animals  or  any  kind 
of  animals  on  his  property.  And  that  was 
a  time  in  Southern  California  when  it  was 
a  fad — ^you  know,  we  always  have  fads 
at  various  times  in  Southern  California — 
but  that  was  the  time  when  there  was  the 
fad  of  homegrown  minks.  People  grew 
minks  in  their  backyards  for  commercial 
purposes.  It  didn't  prove  to  be  too  profit- 
able and  I  don't  think  anybody  does  it  any- 
more. But  I  will  never  forget  the  com- 
plainant coming  into  the  city  attorney's 
office  and  she  said,  "You  just  can't  even 
believe  how  terrible  it  is  to  live  next  to 
somebody  who  grows  minks  in  the  back- 
yard." Because  a  mink  looks  very  nice,  if 
you  can  afford  it,  on  a  lady's  back,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  mink  as  an  animal  is 
not  a  very  attractive  animal.  They  eat 
their  young.  They  also,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  will  be  squealing  and,  of  course, 
there  is  a  certain  fragrance  that  evolves 
from  any  kind  of  animals  grown  in  that 
way. 

Well,  finally,  I  had  to  make  the  decision 
that  as  far  as  the  Whittier  ordinance  was 
concerned,  minks  were  allowed  at  that 
time.  The  city  council  then  passed  another 
ordinance  to  be  sure  they  were  not 
allowed. 

Now,  I  would  not  want  to  indicate  by 
these  rather  facetious  remarks  that  the 
problems  you  deal  with  involve  simply  the 
differences  between  neighbors.  I  know 
they  are  much  more  serious  than  that.  I 


know  that  you  have  enormous  responsibil- 
ity, not  only  for  civil  problems,  but  for 
criminal  problems  in  your  cities.  And  I 
know,  too,  insofar  as  this  great  overriding 
problem  of  respect  for  law  and  law  en- 
forcement, while  we  will  make  decisions 
here  that  will  provide  leadership,  that 
where  the  action  is,  is  down  in  the  cities 
and  towns  of  America  all  over  the 
Nation. 

That  is  where  the  action  is  and  that  is 
why  you  have  such  an  enormous  respon- 
sibility. We  want  to  back  you  up,  back 
you  up  in  your  actions  to  restore  a  respect 
for  law  and  also  to  have  laws  that  deserve 
respect  and  law  enforcement  that  de- 
serves respect. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  ap- 
preciated the  opportunity  to  say  this  to 
you  personally,  the  leaders  of  this  Institute. 

Now,  with  all  that,  I  think  it  would  be 
well  if  we  discontinued  the  talking  so  that 
I  could  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
each  of  you  in  this  office  and  you  can  see 
where  we  make  decisions. 

I  don't  decide  about  minks  now,  at  least 
as  far  as  whether  they  are  going  to  be 
grown  in  the  backyards  of  Washington. 
But  we  make  other  decisions.  Just  to  put 
it  in  context,  I  realize  that  your  decisions 
in  their  way  can  be  just  as  trying,  just  as 
difficult — ^because  they  involve  the  con- 
test between  individuals  as  well  as  those 
of  your  neighbors  and  friends  at  home — 
they  can  be  just  as  difficult  as  those  that 
are  made  by  the  lawyer  in  the  White 
House. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House. 
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1 06     Statement  on  Establishing  the  National  Industrial 
Pollution  Control  Council.     April  9,  1970 

IT  IS  widely  acknowledged  that  our  pro- 
ductive economy  and  our  advancing  tech- 
nology have  helped  to  create  many  of  our 
environmental  problems.  Now  the  same 
energy  and  skills  which  have  produced 
quantitative  gains  in  our  economy  must 
be  used  to  improve  the  environment  and 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  life. 

I  have  today  signed  an  Executive  order 
[11523]  creating  the  National  Industrial 
Pollution  Control  Council  and  have  called 
on  a  number  of  industrial  leaders  to  serve 
as  its  members.  I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Bert 
S.  Cross  and  Mr.  Willard  F.  Rockwell,  Jr., 
have  agreed  to  serve,  respectively,  as  its 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman. 

The  effort  to  restore  and  renew  our 
environment  cannot  be  successful  unless 
the  public  and  the  private  sector  are  both 
intensively  involved  in  this  work — ^with 
their  efforts  closely  coordinated.  The  new 
Industrial  Council  will  provide  an  im- 
portant mechanism  for  achieving  this  co- 
ordination. It  will  provide  a  means  by 
which  the  business  community  can  help 
chart  the  route  which  our  cooperative 
ventures  will  follow. 

The  new  Council  will  allow  business- 
men to  communicate  regularly  with  the 
President,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  other  Government  officials 
and  private  organizations  which  are  work- 
ing to  improve  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment. It  will  also  provide  a  direct  oppor- 
tunity for  business  and  industry  to  actively 
and  visibly  support  the  drive  to  abate 
pollution  from  industrial  sources.  Both 
Government  and  industrial  leaders  can 
use  this  mechanism  to  stimulate  efforts 
toward  the  achievement  of  our  environ- 


mental goals. 

As  we  give  more  and  more  attention  to 
the  causes  of  industrial  pollution,  we  must 
also  recognize  that  many  American  indus- 
tries have  begun  to  face  this  problem 
squarely  and  to  undertake  significant  pol- 
lution abatement  activities.  It  would  be 
unrealistic,  of  course,  to  think  that  private 
enterprise  can  meet  this  problem  alone. 
The  problem  of  the  environment  is  one 
area  where  private  enterprise  can  do  the 
job  only  if  Government  plays  its  proper 
role.  For  unless  there  are  fair  standards 
which  are  vigorously  enforced,  the  re- 
sponsible firms  which  take  on  the  extra 
expense  of  pollution  control  will  be  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  with  those  who 
are  less  responsible. 

At  an  early  date,  the  new  Industrial 
Council  will  submit  to  me  and  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  through  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  a  series  of  specific  recommen- 
dations for  further  action.  As  a  part  of  its 
report,  the  Council  will  consider  the  role 
it  can  play  in  helping  to  implement 
the  Nation's  environmental  protection 
program. 

The  challenge  which  faces  this  new 
Industrial  Council  and  the  entire  business 
community  is  complex  and  demanding. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  can  and  will 
be  met. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Council  by  Maurice  H. 
Stans,  Secretary  of  Commerce;  Russell  E. 
Train,  Chairman,  Council  on  Evironmental 
Quality;  and  Bert  S.  Cross,  Chairman,  and 
Willard  F.  Rockwell,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman,  Na- 
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tional  Industrial  Pollution  Control  Council. 

A  White  House  release  announcing  the  mem- 
bership of  the  National   Industrial   Pollution 


Control  Council  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6,  p. 
503)- 


107     Remarks  to  Reporters  About  Nominations  to  the 
Supreme  Court.     April  9,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

As  you  know,  I  have  just  met  with  the 
Attorney  General  today  and  also  last  eve- 
ning with  regard  to  the  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court. 

After  the  Senate's  action  yesterday  in 
rejecting  Judge  Garswell,  I  have  reluct- 
antly concluded  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
get  confirmation  for  a  judge  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  any  man  who  believes  in 
the  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
as  I  do,  if  he  happens  to  come  from  the 
South. 

Judge  Carswell,  and  before  him.  Judge 
Hayns worth,  have  been  submitted  to  vi- 
cious assaults  on  their  intelligence,  on 
their  honesty,  and  on  their  character. 
They  have  been  falsely  charged  with  being 
racists.  But  when  you  strip  away  all  the 
hypocrisy,  the  real  reason  for  their  rejec- 
tion was  their  legal  philosophy,  a  philos- 
ophy that  I  share,  of  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution,  and  also  the  accident  of 
their  birth,  the  fact  that  they  were  born 
in  the  South. 

Four  of  the  present  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  from  the  East.  One  is 
from  the  Midwest  and  two  are  from  the 
West.  One  is  from  the  South.  Over  25 


percent  of  the  people  live  in  the  South. 
The  South  is  entitled  to  proper  representa- 
tion on  the  Court. 

But  as  I  have  often  said  to  members  of 
this  White  House  press  corps,  more  im- 
portant than  geographical  or  other  kind 
of  balance  in  the  Court  is  philosophical 
balance. 

And  I  have  concluded,  therefore,  that 
the  next  nominee  must  come  from  outside 
the  South,  since  this  Senate,  as  it  is  pres- 
ently constituted,  will  not  approve  a  man 
from  the  South  who  shares  my  views  of 
strict  construction  of  the  Constitution. 

I,  therefore,  asked  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  submit  names  to  me  from  outside 
the  South  of  judges  from  the  State  courts, 
appeals  courts,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
courts,  who  are  qualified  to  be  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  who  do  share  my  view, 
and  the  views  of  Judge  Haynsworth  and 
Judge  Carswell,  with  regard  to  strict  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution. 

I  believe  that  a  judge  from  the  North 
who  has  such  views  will  be  confirmed  by 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:20  p.m.  in  the 
Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House. 


108     Statement  About  Nominations  to  the  Supreme 
Court.     April  g,   1970 


I  HAVE  reluctantly  concluded — with 
the  Senate  as  presently  constituted — I 
cannot  successfully  nominate  to  the  Su- 


preme Court  any  Federal  appellate  judge 
from  the  South  who  believes  as  I  do  in  the 
strict  construction  of  the   Constitution. 
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Judges  Carswell  and  Haynsworth  have 
endured  with  admirable  dignity  vicious 
assauhs  on  their  intelligence,  their  hon- 
esty, and  their  character.  They  have  been 
falsely  charged  with  being  racist.  But 
when  all  the  hypocrisy  is  stripped  away, 
the  real  issue  was  their  philosophy  of  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  a  philos- 
ophy that  I  share,  and  the  fact  that  they 
had  the  misfortune  of  being  born  in  the 
South.  After  the  rejection  of  Judge  Cars- 
well  and  Judge  Haynsworth,  this  conclu- 
sion is  inescapable. 

Both  are  distinguished  jurists;  both  are 
among  the  finest  judges  in  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Circuits;  both  had  previously  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  for  the  second 
highest  Federal  court;  yet,  both  were 
rejected.  In  my  opinion,  neither  would 
have  been  rejected  had  he  not  been  born 
in  a  Southern  State. 

In  selecting  both  men,  I  had  several 
criteria  in  mind.  First  and  foremost,  they 
had  to  be  men  who  shared  my  legal 
philosophy  of  strict  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  men  who  would  help  to  re- 
store to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
the  balance  that  it  genuinely  needs — that 
balance  I  pledged  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  I  would  help  to  restore. 

Secondly,  I  set  the  criteria  that  both 
have  experience  on  the  highest  Federal 
appeals  court — next  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  itself. 

Third,  I  chose  them  because  they  were 
both  men  of  the  South. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  segment  of 
our  people  or  any  section  of  the  country 
can  lay  claim  to  one  or  more  seats  on  the 
High  Court  as  its  own  preserve.  But  con- 
troversial and  far-reaching  decisions  of 
past  and  coming  years  are  far  better  re- 
ceived when  each  section  of  the  country 
and  every  major  segment  of  our  people 


can  look  to  the  Court  and  see  there  its 
legal  philosophy  articulately  represented. 

Four  of  the  present  members  of  the 
Court  are  from  the  East,  one  from  the 
Midwest,  two  from  the  West,  and  one 
from  the  South.  More  than  one-fourth  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation  live  in  the 
South ;  they  deserve  representation  on  the 
Court. 

But  more  important  than  geographical 
balance  is  philosophical  balance — the 
need  to  have  represented  on  the  Court 
those  who  believe  in  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution  as  well  as  others  who  be- 
lieve in  the  liberal  construction  which  has 
constituted  the  majority  on  the  Court  for 
the  past  1 5  years. 

With  yesterday's  action,  the  Senate  has 
said  that  no  southern  Federal  appellate 
judge  who  believes  in  a  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  can  be  elevated 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

As  long  as  the  Senate  is  constituted  the 
way  it  is  today,  I  will  not  nominate  an- 
other southerner  and  let  him  be  subjected 
to  the  kind  of  malicious  character  assas- 
sination accorded  both  Judges  Hayns- 
worth and  Carswell.  However,  my  next 
nomination  will  be  made  in  the  very  near 
future;  a  President  should  not  leave  that 
vacancy  on  the  Court  when  it  can  be 
filled.  My  next  nominee  will  be  from 
outside  the  South  and  he  will  fulfill  the 
criteria  of  a  strict  constructionist  with 
judicial  experience  either  from  a  Federal 
bench  or  on  a  State  appeals  court. 

I  understand  the  bitter  feeling  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  live  in  the  South 
about  the  act  of  regional  discrimination 
that  took  place  in  the  Senate  yesterday. 
They  have  my  assurance  that  the  day  will 
come  when  men  like  Judges  Carswell  and 
Haynsworth  can  and  will  sit  on  the  High 
Court. 
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note:  An  announcement  on  April  14,  1970,  by 
White  House  Press  Secretary  Ronald  L.  Ziegler 
of  the  President's  intention  to  nominate  Judge 
Harry  A.  Blackmun  as  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  biographical  information 


on  Judge  Blackmun  are  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol. 
6,  p.  522). 

The  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination  and 
Judge  Blackmun  was  sworn  in  on  June  9,  1970. 


109     Remarks  of  Welcome  to  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.     April  lo,  1970 


Mr,  Chancellor: 

We  are  honored  to  welcome  you  and 
the  members  of  your  party  to  this  house 
and  to  this  Nation's  Capital  on  this  mag- 
nificent spring  day. 

Just  1 7  years  ago  this  week,  when  I  was 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
welcomed  another  Chancellor  of  your 
country  to  the  United  States,  Chancellor 
Adenauer — ^he  was  of  a  different  party. 
And  now  I  welcome  you  today. 

But  while  your  parties  were  different, 
there  are  certain  great  principles  that  you 
both  stand  for,  and  that  we  stand  for,  that 
are  bigger  than  party. 

We  have  heard  your  national  anthem 
just  a  few  minutes  ago.  The  title  of  that 
anthem  has  in  it  the  words,  "unity,  justice, 
freedom,"  and  those  principles  transcend 
party  differences  and  national  differences. 
They  belong  to  men  and  women  who  love 
freedom  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  you  have  been  to  our 
country  many  times,  but  most  Americans 
welcome  you  and  remember  you,  as  I  do, 
because  you  were  the  Mayor  of  Berlin — 
and  we  think  of  Berlin,  that  great  and  free 
city,  as  we  welcome  you  today.  And  I  hope 
that  the  talks  that  we  have,  and  I  am 
confident  this  will  be  the  case,  will  con- 
tribute to  the  kind  of  freedom  without 
which  peace  is  meaningless  and  to  that 
kind  of  peace  which  we  need  if  we  are  to 
enjoy  freedom. 

We  believe  deeply  in  these  values,  and 


we  are  honored  to  receive  you  so  that  we 
can  work  together,  your  people  and  our 
people,  toward  achieving  those  great  com- 
mon goals. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:12  a.m.  on 
the  South  Lawn  at  the  White  House  where 
Chancellor  Brandt  was  given  a  formal  wel- 
come with  full  military  honors. 

Chancellor  Brandt  responded  as  follows : 

Mr.  President: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  cordial  words 
of  welcome.  This  is  a  moving  moment.  I  have 
often  come  to  the  United  States  in  past  years — 
as  member  of  the  German  Bundestag,  as  Gov- 
erning Mayor  of  Berlin,  as  Foreign  Minister. 
This  time  I  am  coming  as  Chancellor. 

To  us  in  Germany  a  trip  of  the  Chancellor  to 
Washington  is  more  than  an  ordinary  official 
visit.  It  gives  evidence  of  one  of  the  important 
realities  of  the  international  situation — the 
close  partnership  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  an  expression  of  the  close 
cooperation  between  America  and  Europe.  Both 
are  factors  of  stability  in  a  world  in  which  there 
are  still  so  many  unresolved  problems  and  so 
much  insecurity. 

Last  year  we  celebrated  here  the  20th  anni- 
versary of  NATO.  In  the  Atlantic  Defense 
Alliance  we  stand  together  because  our  security 
requirements  demand  it.  At  the  same  time  the 
Alliance  is  the  solid  basis  on  which  we  try  to 
reduce  tensions  and  to  achieve  an  enduring 
structure  of  peace.  This  is  the  aim  of  my  Gov- 
ernment's policy — and  I  know  that  it  is  the 
aim  of  your  policy,  Mr.  President. 

What  I  have  just  been  saying  indicates  the 
essential  subjects  of  our  talks  to  which  I  am 
looking  forward : 

I  think  we  must  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the 
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Atlantic  Alliance  as  an  instrument  for  safe- 
guarding peace. 

We  must  give  positive  substance  to  the  rela- 
tions between  the  enlarging  European  Com- 
munity and  the  United  States. 

We  must  bring  into  good  harmony  our 
efforts,  which  are  serious  but  without  illusion, 
to  improve  East-West  relations. 

It  is  no  exaggeration,  I  feel,  when  I  say  that 
hardly  any  bilateral  issues  exist  between  our 
two  countries.  We  should  make  sure  that  this 
remains  so.  The  people  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  endorse  and  want  this  partnership. 


I  take  this  wish  to  be  a  mandate. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  population  of  West 
Berlin.  There  is  no  other  place  where  the  ties 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  are 
so  manifest.  This  too  must  remain  so. 

I  bring  to  you,  Mr.  President,  and  to  the 
American  people  the  greetings  and  good  will 
of  those  for  whom  I  speak.  Our  cooperation  is 
embedded  in  the  experience  of  a  bitter  past.  It 
is  directed  to  the  many  new  challenges  with 
which  the  seventies  confront  us. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President. 


I  lo     Toasts  of  the  President  and  Chancellor  Brandt  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.     April  lo,  1970 


Mr.  Chancellor^  Mrs.  Brandt,  all  of  our 
distinguished  guests: 

In  this  historic  State  Dining  Room  over 
the  past  20  years  four  Chancellors  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  have  been 
honored — Chancellor  Adenauer,  Chan- 
cellor Erhard,  Chancellor  Kiesinger, 
Chancellor  Brandt.  Four  American  Presi- 
dents have  presided  over  dinners  in  their 
honor — President  Eisenhower,  President 
Kennedy,  President  Johnson,  and  the 
President  at  the  present  time. 

What  is  significant  to  note  is  that  in  the 
case  both  of  the  Federal  Republic  and 
that  of  the  United  States  both  major  par- 
ties are  represented  in  their  heads  of 
government,  and  what  is  particularly  sig- 
nificant to  note  also  is  that  despite  the 
difTerences  in  ages  and  the  differences  in 
time  and  the  difTerences  in  parties,  that 
one  thing  remains  the  same  and  that  is 
that  the  friendship,  the  alliance,  between 
the  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States  of  America  is  something  that  we  all 
believe  in,  that  we  all  work  for,  and  that 
this  visit  will  help  to  perpetuate. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  beyond  that  we  wel- 
come you  in  a  private  capacity  because 


you  have  often,  as  I  pointed  out  when  you 
arrived  earlier  today,  you  have  been  here 
on  several  occasions  and  you  know  our 
country  well.  We  know  you  well.  We  think 
of  you  in  many  ways. 

I  was  thinking,  for  example,  of  the  fact 
that  your  political  career  and  mine  were 
somewhat  similar  in  one  respect.  As  you 
may  remember  at  the  dinner  that  was 
held  in  1967  when  I  was  a  private  citizen 
and  later  in  1969  when  I  returned  as 
President,  I  pointed  out  that  I  had  suf- 
fered two  defeats  and  then  after  two 
defeats  for  the  highest  office,  finally  had 
won.  And  many  at  that  dinner  in  1969 
turned  to  you  and  wondered  if  history 
would  repeat  itself  in  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  and  it  did. 

Also,  as  we  welcome  you,  we  think  of 
the  links  between  our  two  countries  in 
other  very  personal  ways.  I  mentioned  the 
White  House  Staff  and  I  am  surrounded 
by  Germans,  not  by  your  CIA — well, 
maybe  they  are  your  CIA  [laughter] — 
Mr.  Haldeman,  my  chief  of  staff,  is  Ger- 
man; Mr.  Ehrlichman,  the  head  of  my 
Domestic  Council,  is  German;  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, the  head  of  my  National  Security 
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Council^  is  German.  To  indicate  how  deep 
this  insidious  infiltration  into  this  adminis- 
tration runs,  I  find  that  not  only  was  my 
wife's  mother  born  in  Germany,  which 
makes  her  half  German,  but  that  Vice 
President  Agnew's  wife's  father  is  half 
German. 

So,  within  the  two  First  Families,  the 
Vice  President  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  we  find  one  full  German 
and  that  is  more  than  we  have  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world. 

We  are  delighted  that  on  this  visit  you 
have  had  a  chance  to  enjoy  Gamp  David, 
the  special  place  where  Presidents  have 
usually  stayed  and  receive  only  very  spe- 
cial guests.  And  we  are  particularly  happy 
that  tomorrow  you  will  go  to  see  the  take- 
off of  Apollo  13.  We  are  very  honored 
that  tonight  among  our  many  guests  is 
W^emher  Von  Braun,^  which  reminds  us 
of  the  debt  we  owe  to  those  who  have 
helped  our  space  project  who  are  of 
German  background. 

I  think  all  of  our  guests  would  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  just  before  this  dinner, 
at  7 :  45  tonight,  I  called  Captain  Lovell  ^ 
and  his  colleagues — they  were  having 
their  last  dinner  together  before  the  take- 
off tomorrow — wished  them  well,  told 
them  that  the  Chancellor  would  be  there 
to  see  the  takeoff  and  they  promised  much 
better  weather  than  when  I  saw  it  last 
year. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chancellor,  I  want 
you  to  know  that  I  had  that  call  to  them 
placed  by  the  White  House  operator.  The 
last  time  I  dialed  a  call  myself,  the  night 
of  the  German  elections,   I  dialed  the 


wrong  number.^  [Laughter] 

On  this  occasion,  I  want  to  close  on  one 
very  serious  note.  When  we  think  of  the 
future  of  our  civilization,  western  civili- 
zation, we  know  that  what  happens  to 
Western  Europe  will  have  an  enormous 
influence  on  that  future  and  we  know  that 
in  the  heart  of  Western  Europe  is  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  We  know 
that  it  is  essential  that  that  heart  be  strong 
and  vigorous  and  free  if  Western  Europe 
and  the  European  Community  and  the 
European-American  alliance  are  to  be 
strong  and  vigorous  and  free. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  we  therefore  are  deeply 
grateful  for  the  leadership  you  have  pro- 
vided as  the  leader  of  your  country,  in 
maintaining  the  strength  that  is  necessary 
to  preserve  freedom,  but  yet  also  pursu- 
ing, as  you  have,  a  policy  of  negotiation 
which  we  hope  will  eventually  take  the 
place  of  confrontation  in  the  very  heart 
of  Europe. 

And  so  tonight  we  welcoine  you  as  we 
have  welcomed  your  distinguished  prede- 
cessors, because  you  have  a  great  country 
and  a  truly  great  people  with  whom  we 
have  so  many  bonds.  And  we  also  welcome 
you  very  warmly  and  very  deeply  in  a  very 
personal  sense  as  an  old,  personal  friend 
and  as  one  that  we  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  for  the  cause  of  freedom  which 
you  so  deeply  believe  in  and  the  cause  of 
peace  which  is  essential  if  we  are  to  be 
able  to  enjoy  freedom  at  all. 

I  know  you  will  all  want  to  rise  and  join 
me  in  a  toast  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Federal  Republic,  Chancellor  Brandt. 


^Dr.  Von  Braun  was  Deputy  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator for  Planning,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

•  James  A.  Lovell,  Jr.,  Commander  of  Apollo 
13. 


®On  the  night  of  September  28,  1969,  the 
President  called  Chancellor  Kiesinger  and,  on 
the  basis  of  incomplete  election  returns,  con- 
gratulated him  for  winning  the  German  elec- 
tions; Chancellor  Brandt  proved  to  be  the 
eventual  winner. 
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note:  The  President  spoke  at  9: 50  p.m.  in  the 
State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 
Chancellor  Brandt  responded  as  follows: 

Mr,     President,     Mrs,     Nixon,     ladies     and 
gentlemen: 

On  behalf  of  the  German  delegation  and,  of 
course,  also  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Brandt  and  my- 
self, I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President, 
very  cordially  for  your  impressive  words.  This 
gratitude  goes  also  for  the  friendliness  with 
which  you  received  us  and  the  kindness  you 
have  shown  to  me  by  inviting  me  to  spend  a 
few  restful  days  at  beautiful  Camp  David. 

My  words  of  grateful  response,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  not  only  meant  for  the  present  oc- 
casion. They  also  include  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  you  have  always  favored  closer  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Europe; 
that  in  doing  so  you  have  always  shown  un- 
derstanding for  the  affairs  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  and  that  last,  not  least,  the 
vital  interests  of  West  Berlin  have  been  and 
are  close  to  your  heart. 

When  I  mention  Berlin,  let  me  add  without 
hesitation  that  the  cradle  of  German-American 
friendship  stood  there  after  World  War  II.  I 
think  we  met  first  in  1954,  Mr.  President,  when 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Bundestag  visiting  this 
great  country.  When  we  met  again,  also  that 
was  12  years  ago,  February  of  1958,  you  as 
Vice  President,  I  as  Governing  Mayor,  you 
presented  me  with  a  gavel  carved  from  the  old 
White  House  wood.  With  that  gavel  I  have 
for  many  years  conducted  meetings  which  dealt, 
in  Berlin,  with  the  inspiring  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion, but  also  meetings  at  which  grim  deci- 
sions had  to  be  taken  which  derived  from  the 
ever-deepening  division  of  the  city,  my  city. 

Mr.  President,  your  visit  to  Bonn  and  West 
Berlin  lives  on  in  our  memories.  Right  at  the 
beginning  of  your  term  of  office  you  were  given 
proof  of  the  strength  of  the  confidence  which 
my  fellow-countrymen  place  in  you  and  in  the 
United  States.  This  confidence  is  part  of  the 
capital  you  cannot  weigh  or  measure  which 
nations  invest  in  history.  It  bears  interest — and 
it  is  in  the  duty  of  political  leaders  not  to  spend 
such  interest  frivolously,  but  to  add  it  as  an 
increment  to  the  capital. 

I  have  come  to  Washington  at  a  time  when 
it  is  natural  to  look  back,  but  necessary  to  look 
ahead.   Twenty-five   years   have  passed   since 


the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  ruins  have  gone. 
Hopelessness  and  despondency  have  disap- 
peared long  ago.  This  is — and  we  shall  not 
forget  it — largely  a  result  of  the  American  peo- 
ple's willingness  to  help  and  of  political  fore- 
sight which  are  so  characteristic  of  this  great 
country. 

I  say  that,  Mr.  President,  in  full  aware- 
ness of  our  debt  to  the  men  who  have  paved 
the  way  for  us,  and  I  am  grateful  that  a  number 
of  these  men,  the  fathers  of  the  new  relation- 
ship between  our  countries,  are  together  with 
us  here  tonight,  and  whose  counsel  we  must 
still  heed  today. 

But  now  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  seek  an 
ever  clearer  definition  of  our  concept  for  the 
1970's  and  to  assist,  if  possible,  the  young 
generation  in  finding  an  outlook  on  life  in 
conformity  with  their  aspirations  and  carrying 
conviction. 

Both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe 
there  is  now — 25  years  after  the  end  of  the 
war — a  new  generation ;  yet,  it  is  a  restless  one. 
Although  it  grew  up  in  relative  peace  it  is 
highly  sensitive  to  the  upheavals  of  our  time. 
It  is  searching  for  convincing  answers  that  hold 
the  promise  of  the  future.  We  are  called  upon 
to  meet  this  challenge,  and  I  believe  we  can 
meet  it. 

If  we  take  the  emerging  new  generations 
seriously,  it  would  be  a  disservice  to  them  if 
we  only  told  them  what  they  want  to  hear.  I 
think  we  must  tell  them  that  there  is  no  al- 
ternative to  the  long  march  to  achieve  reforms 
and  the  equally  long  march  to  secure  peace. 

I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  it  is  necessary  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  future,  not  as  wishful  think- 
ing but  in  terms  of  a  world  where  existing  divi- 
sion does  not  necessarily  imply  hostile  con- 
frontation but  could  be  accepted  as  a  point  of 
departure  for  the  search  for  patterns  of 
cooperation. 

It  is  certainly  no  accident  that  your  formula, 
Mr.  President,  has  met  with  such  response  and 
that  there  are  clear  indications  in  various 
places  of  the  readiness  to  set  out  along  that 
path.  If  we  did  not  perceive  such  readiness  also 
outside  the  Western  sphere  or  thought  it  at 
least  possible,  then  some  of  our  efforts  would 
indeed  be  meaningless. 

This  is  the  concept  on  which  my  Govern- 
ment's policy  is  based.  We  in  Germany  know 
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that  the  painful  partition  of  our  country  can 
only  be  cured  if  the  split  dividing  Europe  is 
healed.  We  are  striving  for  a  structure  of  peace 
in  Europe  under  which  the  countries  on  either 
side  of  the  line,  which  today  divides  our  con- 
tinent as  well  as  the  world  powers,  will  be 
able  to  achieve  a  higher  degree  of  security 
through  a  higher  degree  of  cooperation. 

In  our  efforts  we  must  start  out  from  the 
existing  situation,  that  is  to  say  from  realities, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  normal  relation- 
ship with  our  eastern  neighbors.  We  pursue 
this  task  free  from  illusion  but  with 
perseverance. 

There  have  been  voices  that  accused  the 
Germans  of  being  willing  to  plunge  into  a 
course  of  realpolitik  in  a  questionable  sense. 
They  implied  that  we  tried  to  follow  a  policy 
of  self-interest  in  disregard  of  the  moral  values 
which,  of  course,  must  also  guide  international 
policy. 

I  am  certainly  not  thinking  in  terms  of  that 
kind  of  realpolitik  when  I  speak  of  the  necessity 
to  accept  realities.  Freedom,  democracy,  and 
self-determination  are  values  which  we  would 
never  renounce.  Not  only  has  their  significance 
been  borne  out  by  our  experience,  they  also 
define  our  moral  position  in  world  politics.  Be- 
cause we  believe  in  them  we  made  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  a  cornerstone  of  our  policy  and 
consider  the  cultivation  of  German-American 
relations  an  overriding  interest  of  ours. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  studied  with  close  at- 
tention your  Report  on  a  New  Strategy  for 
Peace  which  you  submitted  to  Congress  on 
February  18.  It  contains  the  statement  that  the 
United  States  can  no  more  disengage  from 
Europe   than  from  Alaska.   Let  me  make  it 


quite  clear:  This  statement  works  the  other 
way  around  as  well.  Today  in  the  second  half 
of  the  20th  century,  Europe  can  no  more  dis- 
engage from  the  United  States  than  from 
herself. 

This  awareness  must  inevitably  determine 
our  future  action  and  it  will  again  and  again 
make  it  essential  for  us  to  seek  common  an- 
swers to  solve  the  problems — they  will  some- 
times certainly  not  be  easy  ones — which  are 
related  to  the  continued  and  adequate  military 
presence  of  the  United  States  in  Europe  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  security  for  all  of 
us;  to  solve  the  problems  with  regard  to  the 
economic  relations  between  America  and  Eu- 
rope which  arise  from  the  development  and  the 
envisaged  enlargement  of  the  Common  Market, 
and  to  ensure  continued  close  cooperation  in 
our  endeavor  to  relax  tensions  and  to  venture 
peaceful  co-existence. 

In  your  report,  Mr.  President,  you  enumer- 
ated three  principles  essential  in  building  up 
a  structure  of  peace:  partnership,  strength, 
and  willingness  to  negotiate.  My  Government 
wholeheartedly  endorses  these  principles.  It 
will  use  its  best  endeavors  to  bear  its  due  share 
to  the  full  extent. 

As  between  our  two  nations,  partnership 
holds  paramount  rank  for  us.  It  is  founded  not 
only  on  common  interests,  but  even  more  so  on 
common  beliefs. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  partnership  that  I 
ask  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  raise  your 
glasses  to  join  me  in  proposing  a  toast  to  the 
happiness  of  the  American  people,  to  the 
friendship  between  our  two  nations,  to  your 
health,  Mrs.  Nixon,  and  to  the  health  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


Ill     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Development. 
April  13,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  first 
in  space  is  well  known ;  it  is  less  well  known 
that  we  are  also  first  in  oceanic  science  and 
technology.  And  while  most  of  our  citi- 


zens recognize  the  opportunities  which  lie 
before  us  in  space,  fewer  understand  the 
enormous  benefits  which  can  flow  from 
our  national  marine  activities. 

During  1969,  the  National  Council  on 
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Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment, chaired  by  the  Vice  President, 
identified  a  number  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams concerning  the  sea  which,  in  their 
judgment,  deserve  Federal  support.  I  am 
today  transmitting  to  the  Congress  the 
Council's  annual  report,  "Marine  Science 
Affairs — Selecting  Priority  Programs." 
The  marine  science  programs  which  I 
have  approved  for  Fiscal  Year  1971 
are  based  in  part  on  the  Council's 
recommendations. 

My  budget  request  for  Fiscal  Year  1971 
provides  $533.1  million  for  marine  sci- 
ence and  technology  activities.  These 
funds  would  help  us  to  improve  the  man- 
agement of  our  coastal  zone,  expand 
Arctic  research,  develop  a  program  for  re- 
storing damaged  lakes,  expand  the  collec- 
tion of  data  concerning  ocean  and  weather 
conditions,  reduce  merchant  ship  operat- 
ing costs,  and  undertake  other  important 
projects.  The  funds  would  also  support 
U.S.  participation  in  the  International 
Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration,  a  program 
which  can  contribute  much  to  the  quality 
of  the  marine  environment  and  to  the  pur- 


suit of  world  peace. 

In  November  of  1969,  this  Adminis- 
tration sent  to  the  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive proposal  for  protecting  and 
developing  the  land  and  water  resources 
of  the  nation's  estuarine  and  coastal  zone. 
I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  give  this 
program  early  and  careful  attention. 

The  Federal  government  will  continue 
to  provide  leadership  in  the  nation's  ma- 
rine science  program.  But  it  is  also  im- 
portant that  private  industry,  State  and  lo- 
cal governments,  academic,  scientific  and 
other  institutions  increase  their  own  in- 
volvement in  this  important  field.  The 
public  and  private  sectors  of  our  society 
must  work  closely  together  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  great  challenges  which  are 
presented  to  us  by  the  oceans  of  our 
planet. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 

April  13,  1970 

NOTE :  The  message  is  printed  in  the  report  en- 
titled "Marine  Science  Affairs — Selecting  Pri- 
ority Programs"  (Government  Printing  Office, 
284  pp.). 
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Statement  on  Signing  Bill  Extending  Assistance  Programs 
for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.     April  1 3,  1 970 


I  AM  today  signing  into  law  the  bill  which 
is  designated  as  H.R.  514,  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  amendments  of 
1969.  This  legislation  authorizes  Federal 
spending  for  important  education  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1971 ;  and  I  sign  it  for 
this  reason.  But  I  do  so  with  considerable 
reluctance,  for  this  legislation  also  au- 
thorizes spending  which  is  both  excessive 
and  misdirected. 


Unrealistic  Authorization  Levels 

In  the  first  place,  H.R.  514  authorizes 
educational  spending  at  a  far  higher  level 
than  that  which  can  be  accommodated  in 
any  fiscally  responsible  budget.  In  fact, 
this  bill  authorizes  more  than  three  times 
as  much  money  for  education  in  fiscal 
year  1971  as  was  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1970.  The  fact  that  I  am  signing 
H.R.  514  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
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commitment  to  seek  or  approve  this  un- 
realistic level  of  appropriations. 

Unwise  Extension  of  Aid  to  Impacted 
Areas 

In  my  recent  veto  message  concern- 
ing the  HEW  [Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare]  appropriations  bill,  I  described 
serious  defects  in  the  program  of  aid  to 
federally  impacted  areas,  including  its 
tendency  to  give  too  much  money  to 
wealthy  areas  while  poor  areas  get  too 
little.  I  have  submitted  legislation  which 
would  correct  these  problems.  Unfortu- 
nately, H.R.  514  does  not  reform  the  im- 
pacted aid  program;  in  fact,  it  actually 
compounds  that  program's  inequities  by 
adding  a  new  category  of  aid  for  children 
who  live  in  public  housing.  This  added 
program  would  cost  approximately  an 
additional  half  billion  dolfars  a  year,  yet 
it  is  not  consistent  with  any  known  index 
of  fiscal  or  educational  need. 

Unwise  Extension  of  Loan 
Cancellations 

H.R.  514  also  extends  the  cancellation 
features  of  the  national  defense  student 
loan  program — under  which  a  student  can 
presently  have  his  Federal  education  loan 
cancelled  if  he  enters  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. H.R.  514  would  also  cancel  loans 


for  students  who  enter  military  service 
after  June  30,  1970.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  more  students  have  actually 
gone  into  teaching  during  the  last  1 2  years 
as  a  result  of  this  legislation  and  no  clear 
reason  to  think  that  its  extension  will  in- 
crease military  enlistments.  This  adminis- 
tration therefore  prefers  that  the  money 
which  would  be  spent  in  cancelling  the 
loans  of  some  students  be  used  instead  to 
make  more  loans  available  for  all. 


I  am  signing  H.R.  514  only  to  assure 
continuation  of  appropriations  in  fiscal 
1 97 1  for  important  programs  whose  au- 
thorizations expire  on  June  30,  1970. 
Later,  when  the  education  appropriations 
bill  comes  to  my  desk,  I  will  evaluate  it  by 
the  criteria  which  I  have  mentioned  in 
this  statement  and  in  my  message  to  Con- 
gress concerning  education.  Is  the  level  of 
funding  realistic  and  responsible?  Does  it 
concentrate  funds  where  they  can  do  the 
most  good?  Does  it  expand  our  efforts  to 
discover  what  works  and  what  does  not 
work  in  education?  Does  it  satisfactorily 
reform  programs  such  as  aid  to  impacted 
areas  and  the  other  outmoded  programs? 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
provide  affirmative  answers  to  all  of  these 
questions. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  514  is  Public  Law  91- 
230  (84  Stat.  121). 


1 1 3     Remarks  of  Welcome  to  Prime  Minister  Hilmar 
Baunsgaard  of  Denmark.     April  14,  1970 


Mr.  Prime  Minister: 

I  have  the  very  great  honor  to  welcome 
you  to  Washington  on  this  day.  We  regret 
that  our  weather  is  such  that  the  formal 
ceremonies  that  we  had  scheduled  for  the 


South  Grounds  could  not  be  carried  out, 
but  the  welcome,  I  can  assure  you,  is  one 
that  is  just  as  deep  and  one  that  means 
just  as  much  in  this  historic  East  Room  of 
the  White  House. 
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As  we  think  of  your  visit,  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  you  are  the  first  head  of 
government  from  a  Scandinavian  country 
to  visit  this  country  on  an  official  visit 
since  this  administration.  And  we  are  very 
happy  that  that  is  the  case  for  reasons 
both  official  and  personal. 

Official  because  Denmark  and  the 
United  States  have  had  such  close  and 
friendly  relations  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  We  have  been  allies  and  friends 
over  160  years.  We  work  together  in  the 
United  Nations  and  NATO.  Our  com- 
mercial relations  and  bilateral  relations 
are  among  the  very  best  in  the  world. 

And  personal  because  my  wife  and  I 
remember  in  1962,  July  4,  when  we 
visited  your  country,  the  only  nation  in 
the  world  in  which  an  official  celebration 
of  the  American  Fourth  of  July  is  held  by 
the  people  of  that  country,  the  people  of 
Denmark — and  I  shall  never  forget 
50,000  Danes  at  Rebild  celebrating  the 
American  Fourth  of  July.  That  touched 
me  very  deeply  then,  as  it  touches  all 
Americans  that  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  that  famous  occasion,  and  we 
realize  then  how  close  the  bonds  are  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

As  we  came  in,  we  saw  your  flag  and 
our  flag  together.  And  I  was  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  your  flag,  the  Dannebrog,  is 
750  years  old.  That  is  the  oldest  flag  in 
continuous  use  without  alteration  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  present  world.  And 
that  flag  indicates  the  history,  the  tradi- 
tion of  your  country,  but  your  visit  here 
indicates  the  future.  You  represent  the 
business  community.  You  represent  the 
Government.  You  represent  the  progres- 
sive characteristics  of  Denmark  and  the 
great  contribution  that  it  has  made  not 
only  to  Europe  but  to  the  world. 


I  know  that  our  talks  that  we  will  have 
here  will  contribute  to  a  relationship  that 
is  already  strong  and  friendly,  and  we  wel- 
come you  most  warmly. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:40  a.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  Because  of 
rain,  the  ceremony  was  moved  from  the  South 
Lawn  to  the  North  Portico  where  Prime  Minis- 
ter Baunsgaard  was  given  a  formal  welcome 
with  full  military  honors.  The  President  and 
Prime  Minister  then  proceeded  to  the  East 
Room  for  their  exchange  of  remarks. 

Prime  Minister  Baunsgaard  responded  as 
follows : 

Mr.  President: 

My  wife  and  I,  and  the  members  of  my 
delegation,  are  sincerely  thankful  for  your 
cordial  words  of  welcome. 

I  believe  in  the  value  of  personal  contact. 
It  is  therefore  only  natural  that  I  should  be 
delighted  to  have  come  to  Washington,  D.G., 
and  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  be  here  as  the 
guest  of  you,  Mr.  President,  and  the  United 
States. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  our  meetings 
will  prove  to  be  very  useful.  It  will  offer  oppor- 
tunity for  free  talks  on  world  issues  and  on 
problems  of  direct  concern  to  our  two  countries. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  both  find  that 
there  are  no  fundamental  problems  dividing 
us. 

In  Denmark,  we  have  always  attached  great 
importance  to  our  cooperation  with  the  United 
States.  We  recollect  with  special  gratitude  the 
great  achievements  of  the  United  States  which 
paved  the  way  for  our  country's  liberation  in 
1945.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  our  meeting 
will  confirm  and,  if  possible,  even  further 
strengthen  the  longstanding  cooperation  and 
friendship  between  our  two  countries. 

May  I,  Mr.  President,  say  that  we  in  the 
Danish  delegation  were  deeply  concerned  last 
night  about  the  news  of  the  difficulties  which 
the  Apollo  13  flight  has  run  into.  What  the 
U.S.  has  accomplished  in  space  is  so  remark- 
able and  outstanding,  and  we  know  how  very 
qualified  the  people  in  NASA  are.  Our  confi- 
dence and  prayers  will  follow  the  brave  and 
able  astronauts  for  their  safe  return  to  the 
earth. 
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1 14     Toasts  of  the  President  and  Prime  Minister  Baunsgaard 
of  Denmark.     April  14,  1970 


Mr,  Prime  Minister: 

Earlier  today  we  had  the  very  great 
honor  of  welcoming  you  in  the  East  Room 
due  to  the  weather  problem  on  the  out- 
side. And  despite  that  problem,  we  want 
you  to  know  that  this  welcome  now  in  the 
State  Dining  Room  is  one  that  comes  very 
much  from  our  hearts. 

This  group  gathered  here  knows  your 
country,  and  anyone  who  knows  your 
country  from  the  United  States  has  a 
great  aflfection  and  a  great  admiration 
and  a  great  respect  for  your  country. 

I  could  put  that  in  a  number  of  ways. 
I  could  refer  to  the  rather  official  ways 
that  I  mentioned  this  morning,  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  friendly  relations  for 
160  years,  that  we  have  worked  together 
in  the  United  Nations  for  the  cause  of 
peace  and  understanding  among  nations, 
and  that  we  have  been  strong,  firm  allies 
in  NATO. 

I  could  also  put  it  in  terms  that  are 
personal,  as  I  mentioned  this  morning,  the 
fact  that  anyone  who  has  known  the  hos- 
pitality of  your  country,  in  Copenhagen, 
or  as  my  wife  and  I  saw  at  Rebild  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  will  never  forget  it  and 
will  always  carry  a  special  place  in  his 
heart  for  the  Danish  people. 

But  tonight  I  would  like  to  speak  of  an- 
other heritage  we  have  from  Denmark  in 
America.  We  are  a  nation  of  many  peo- 
ples and  we  are  very  fortunate  that  is  the 
case.  And  one  of  our  good  fortunes  is  that 
we  have  within  America  so  many  people 
who  came  from  Denmark,  who  are  proud 
of  that  national  heritage,  but  who  are  also 
very  fine  Americans. 

I  could  mention  so  many  who  are  per- 
sonal friends,  one  who  is  not  here,  but 


without  whom  I  might  not  have  ever  been 
elected  to  the  Congress  23  years  ago.  An- 
other is  Lauritz  Melchior,  who  is  a  very 
good  friend  of  the  man  who  is  not  here, 
and  who  has  inspired  us  all  with  his  mag- 
nificent music  through  the  years. 

I  speak  of  the  Danes  in  America  who 
have  contributed  personally  to  this  coun- 
try, and  then,  of  course,  we  think  of  those 
things  that  are  more  material.  We  all 
think  of  Danish  pastry,  and  Danish  choco- 
late, and  Tivoli  Gardens,  which  Walt  Dis- 
ney told  me  and  told  the  Prime  Minister 
was  the  inspiration  for  Disneyland. 

We  think  of  so  many  other  things  that 
Denmark  and  the  Danish  tradition  have 
contributed  to  America  and  to  the  cul- 
ture and  better  living  in  the  world. 

Tonight  I  think  it  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  I  mention  something  else 
more  important  than  these  personal  ties, 
more  important  even  than  these  govern- 
mental ties,  because  it  is  the  quality  of  the 
spirit  that  we  owe  to  you  and  to  your 
country. 

When  I  think  of  Denmark,  and  I  think 
this  is  true  of  most  Americans,  we  think 
of  Vikings.  We  think  of  those  who  had  the 
courage  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  to 
travel  to  new  worlds  over  uncharted  seas. 
Because  of  that  courage  and  the  spirit  of 
adventure,  they  contributed  enormously 
to  discovering  the  world. 

I  think  tonight  of  three  men,  three  men 
in  outer  space  coming  around  the  moon. 
I  cannot  say  that  they  are  men  of  Danish 
backgrounds.  I  do  not  know  what  their 
backgrounds  are.  That  is  not  material  and 
not  relevant.  But  I  do  know  that  they  have 
the  spirit  of  the  Vikings.  They  are  men 
of  adventure.  They  are  men  of  courage. 
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Back  home — and  I  talked  tonight  to 
their  wives — the  wives  of  two  and  to  the 
mother  of  the  one  who  is  not  married — 
they  have  women^  who  like  the  wives  and 
the  mothers  of  the  Vikings  of  old  waited 
at  home  with  faith  that  their  men  would 
come  back. 

So  tonight,  while  this  in  a  way  has  been 
a  day  we  would  not  have  wished  for  on 
this  special  day  that  you  came  to  visit  us, 
it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that  this  was  the 
case,  because  we  are  reminded  that  we 
owe  to  Denmark  and  to  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  your  people  and  those  in  that  area 
in  which  you  live,  that  spirit  of  adventure 
which  some  way  inspires  us  today,  our 
young  people. 

May  that  always  be  the  case,  because 
when  the  time  comes  when  the  young  in 
your  land  or  our  land  lose  their  spirit  of 
adventure,  when  they  want  to  play  every- 
thing safe,  when  they  don't  want  to  take 
the  risks,  when  they  don't  want  to  take  a 
chance,  when  they  consult  their  fears 
rather  than  their  hopes  and  their  desires 
and  their  dreams,  then  your  country  and 
my  country  will  not  have  the  capability 
of  greatness  which  you  have  in  your  coun- 
try and  which  we  hope  we  have  in  ours. 

And  it  is  in  that  spirit,  therefore,  that 
I  ask  all  of  you  to  rise — to  rise  and  raise 
your  glasses  to  not  only  the  Prime  Minister 
and  his  wife,  but  particularly  to  this  spirit 
that  we  both  share  together  among  our 
peoples  and  to  the  head  of  state,  His 
Majesty,  King  Frederik.  To  the  King. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at  9:55  p.m.  in 
the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 
Prime   Minister   Baunsgaard   responded   as 
follows : 

Mr.     President,     Mrs,     Nixon,     ladies     and 
gentlemen: 

On  behalf  of  my  wife,  myself,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  delegation,  I  extend  to  you,  Mr. 


President,  and  to  Mrs.  Nixon,  our  most  sincere 
thanks  for  the  warm  welcome  given  to  us  on 
our  arrival  today  and  for  the  very  kind  words 
you  have  just  addressed  to  the  Danes  and  to 
Denmark.  We  Danes  who  are  here  today  have 
been  looking  forward  to  this  visit  with  great 
expectations. 

I  have  noticed  that  an  airline,  in  an  advertis- 
ing campaign,  has  used  a  distorted  map  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  in  which  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  is  represented  as  a  river  between  North 
America  and  Europe.  "So  close  have  we  brought 
the  two  continents  to  each  other,"  it  says. 

The  ocean  on  which,  nearly  a  thousand  years 
ago,  the  Vikings  fought  their  way  westward  to 
what  was  later  to  become  known  as  the  Vine- 
land,  and  which  even  our  great  grandfathers 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  ocean  separating  two 
worlds,  seems  to  us,  and  still  more  to  our 
children,  to  be  merely  a  small  stream  between 
neighboring  lands. 

The  dwindling  importance  of  distances  was 
brought  home  to  me  again  when  three  of  the 
men  whom  we  all  think  about  today,  visited  me, 
and  I  was  thinking  of  it  because  of  what  came 
on  later.  But,  Mr.  President,  we  know  how 
much  of  the  scientific  field  and  what  you  say 
about  the  spirit  of  Vikings,  and  what  we  all 
owe  America  on  this  feat. 

When  I  received  the  representatives  of  your 
astronauts  in  Copenhagen,  as  personal  repre- 
sentatives for  you,  Mr.  President,  I  was  indeed 
thankful,  and  I  really  feel  that  they  have  today 
all  our  hopes  and  prayers  that  also  the  last 
three  will  have  a  happy  ending. 

Many  Danes  have  over  the  years  been  at- 
tracted by  this  country,  and  through  them 
many  personal  ties  have  been  established  be- 
tween Denmark  and  the  United  States.  These 
relations  have  provided  a  stable  foundation  for 
the  solidarity  and  friendship  between  our  two 
nations. 

Denmark  is  the  country  which  for  the  long- 
est period  has  had  uninterrupted  diplomatic 
representation  in  the  United  States.  These 
links,  established  nearly  170  years  ago,  have 
never  been  strained  by  any  major  problem;  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  been  increasingly 
fortified. 

The  solidarity  between  Denmark  and  the 
United  States  was  never,  I  think,  more  strongly 
felt  than  in  the  early  days  of  May,  25  years  ago 
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when  Denmark  regained  her  freedom.  Then, 
and  every  4th  of  May  evening  since,  the  Danes 
have  Ht  candles  in  their  windows  as  a  visible 
expression  that  the  torch  of  freedom  had  again 
been  lit  in  our  country  and  in  Europe,  thanks 
not  least  to  your  country's  sacrifices  in  men 
and  resources. 

Today,  as  before,  we  cannot  do  without  the 
active  interest  and  engagement  of  the  United 
States  in  European  developments,  and  I  think 
it  fair  enough  to  say  that  the  United  States 
cannot  do  without  Europe.  This  interdepend- 
ence finds  its  expression  in  the  facts  that  we  in 
Europe  trust  that  the  United  States  presence 
in  Europe  will  continue  and,  consequently, 
that  the  United  States  will  recognize  its  respon- 
sibilities for  peace  and  security  of  the  free 
world. 

Especially  during  recent  years  cooperative 
efTorts  have  been  made  in  Europe  to  make  it 
an  equal  partner  to  the  United  States.  Denmark 
feels  an  ever  increasing  urge  and  demand  for 
closer  European  cooperation,  primarily  among 
the  countries  with  which  we  are  already  related 
in  many  different  fields,  the  Nordic  countries 
and  several  countries  of  Western  Europe. 


The  Danish  interest  in  membership  of  the 
European  Communities  is  based  not  only  on 
economic  considerations  but  also  on  the  politi- 
cal recognition  that  Denmark  must  necessarily 
hold  a  place  in  a  united  Europe. 

However,  there  is  also  another  Europe,  East- 
ern Europe,  which  forms  a  natural  part  of  our 
continent.  We,  therefore,  welcome  the  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  and  the  rapprochement  to- 
wards the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  which 
have  been  initiated  during  the  last  few  years, 
and  to  which  Denmark,  like  other  countries, 
has  tried  to  contribute. 

I  cannot  stress  enough  how  great  importance 
we  in  Denmark  attach  to  the  efforts  towards 
contact  and  dialogue  which  you,  Mr.  President, 
so  strongly  advocate.  Only  through  reducing 
distances,  removing  distrust,  and  creating 
understanding  we  can  have  any  hope  of  reliev- 
ing tensions  in  the  world  and  securing  peace 
for  our  peoples. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  may  I  extend  a  toast 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  American  people  and 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  To  the 
President. 


115     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  About  Waste 
Disposal.     April  15,   1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  first  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  be  dis- 
covered by  the  seventeenth  century 
French  explorers  was  Lake  Huron.  So 
amazed  were  these  brave  men  by  the 
extent  and  beauty  of  that  lake^  they 
named  it  "The  Sweet  Sea". 

Today  there  are  enormous  sections  of 
the  Great  Lakes  (including  almost  all  of 
Lake  Erie)  that  make  such  a  title  ironic. 
The  by-products  of  modern  technology 
and  large  population  increases  have  pol- 
luted the  lakes  to  a  degree  inconceivable 
to  the  world  of  the  seventeenth  century 
explorers. 

In  order  to  contribute  to  the  restora- 
tion of  these  magnificent  waters,  this  Ad- 
ministration will  transmit  legislation  to 


the  Congress  which  would  stop  the  dump- 
ing of  polluted  dredged  spoil  into  the 
Great  Lakes.  This  bill  would : 

— Discontinue  disposal  of  polluted 
dredged  materials  into  the  Great 
Lakes  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
private  interests  as  soon  as  land  dis- 
posal sites  are  available. 
— Require  the  disposal  of  polluted 
dredged  spoil  in  containment  areas 
located  at  sites  established  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
— Require  States  and  other  non-Federal 
interests  to  provide  one-half  the  cost 
of  constructing  containment  areas 
and  also  provide  needed  lands  and 
other  rights. 
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— Require  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
after  one  year,  to  suspend  dredging 
if  local  interests  were  not  making 
reasonable  progress  in  attaining  dis- 
posal sites. 
I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  make  periodic  reports  of  progress 
under  this  program  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
This  bill  represents  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  cleaning  up  the  Great  Lakes.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  underlines  the  need  to 
begin  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  broader 
problem  of  dumping  in  the  oceans. 

About  48  million  tons  of  dredgings, 
sludge  and  other  materials  are  annually 
dumped  off  the  coastlands  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  New  York  area  alone,  the 
amount  of  annual  dumping  would  cover 
all  of  Manhattan  Island  to  a  depth  of  one 
foot  in  two  years.  Disposal  problems  of 
municipalities  are  becoming  worse  with 
increased  population,  higher  per  capita 
wastes,  and  limited  disposal  sites. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  find  out  the 
ecological  effects  of  ocean  dumping  and 
current  disposal  technology  is  not  ade- 
quate to  handle  wastes  of  the  volume  now 
being  produced.  Comprehensive  new  ap- 
proaches are  necessary  if  we  are  to  man- 
age this  problem  expeditiously  and  wisely. 
I  have  therefore  directed  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
to  work  with  the  Departments  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Army,  other  Federal  agencies, 
and  State  and  local  governments  on  a 
comprehensive  study  of  ocean  dumping  to 
be  submitted  to  me  by  September  i,  1970. 
That  study  will  recommend  further  re- 
search needs  and  appropriate  legislation 
and  administrative  actions. 


Specifically,  it  will  study  the  following 
areas : 

— Effects  of  ocean  dumping  on   the 
environment,     including     rates     of 
spread    and    decomposition    of    the 
waste  materials,  effects  on  animal  and 
plant  life,  and  long-term  ecological 
impacts. 
— Adequacy  of  all  existing  legislative 
authorities  to  control  ocean  dump- 
ing,    with     recommendations     for 
changes  where  needed. 
— Amounts  and  areas  of  dumping  of 
toxic  wastes  and  their  effects  on  the 
marine  environment. 
— ^Availability  of  suitable  sites  for  dis- 
posal on  land. 
— Alternative  methods  of  disposal  such 

as  incineration  and  re-use. 
— Ideas  such  as  creation  of  artificial 
islands,  incineration  at  sea,  transport- 
ing material  to  fill  in  strip  mines  or 
to  create  artificial  mountains,  and 
baling  wastes  for  possible  safe  dis- 
posal in  the  oceans. 
— The  institutional  problems  in  con- 
trolling ocean  dumping. 
Once  this  study  is  completed,  we  will  be 
able  to  take  action  on  the  problem  of 
ocean  dumping. 

The  legislation  being  transmitted  today 
would  control  dumping  in  the  Great 
Lakes.  We  must  now  direct  our  attention 
to  ocean  dumping  or  we  may  court  the 
same  ecological  damages  that  we  have 
inflicted  on  our  lands  and  inland  waters. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
April  15,  1970 

note:    On  the  same  day,  the  White  House 
released  a  fact  sheet  and  the  transcript  of  a  news 
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briefing  on  the  message  by  Russell  E.  Train, 
Chairman,  Council  on  Environmental  Quality; 
Robert  E.  Jordan  III,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  Func- 
tions;   Gen.    F.    P.    Koisch,    Director,    Civil 


Works  Office,  Corps  of  Engineers;  and  Dr. 
Leslie  L.  Glasgow,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish 
and  Wildlife,  Parks  and  Marine  Resources,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 


116     Message  to  Ambassador  Gerard  C.  Smithy  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Delegation  to  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  in  Vienna.     April  16,  1970 


AS  YOU  and  your  colleagues  resume  the 
effort  begun  at  Helsinki  to  achieve  the 
limitation  of  strategic  armaments^  I  re- 
affirm the  statements  in  my  message  to 
you  last  November.  I  expressed  then — and 
I  express  now — the  hope  that  an  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  on  the  limitation 
and  eventual  reduction  of  strategic 
arsenals  with  proper  recognition  of  the 
legitimate  security  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  third 
countries.  Your  current  instructions  will 
enable  you  to  move  from  general  explora- 
tions to  a  discussion  of  more  specific  pro- 
posals toward  these  ends. 

In  proceeding  with  this  momentous 
task^  you  will  have  as  your  guide  the  de- 
tailed and  comprehensive  studies  con- 
ducted within  our  Government  since  the 
first  day  this  administration  took  office. 
You  know  of  my  firm  commitment  to  the 


search  for  an  early,  equitable,  verifiable 
agreement.  You  have  authority  to  ap- 
proach the  issues  in  the  most  comprehen- 
sive manner. 

The  effort  to  limit  strategic  armaments 
remains  an  integral  part  of  our  work  for 
a  lasting  peace,  a  peace  from  which  all 
peoples  will  benefit. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that  your 
Soviet  colleagues  will  carry  into  the 
Vienna  meetings  the  same  determination 
to  bring  about  a  mutually  acceptable 
agreement. 

It  is  appropriate  that  your  opening 
session  is  taking  place  in  a  building  in 
which  the  negotiations  for  the  Austrian 
State  Treaty  were  successfully  completed 
15  years  ago.  The  United  States  is  grate- 
ful to  Austria  for  the  arrangements  which 
have  been  made  for  this  conference. 


1 1 7     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Recommending  Postal 
Reorganization  and  Pay  Legislation.     April  16,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

My  message  of  April  3  outlined  the  pre- 
liminary agreement  that  the  Government 
reached  with  its  postal  employees  after 
the  end  of  the  recent  postal  work  stoppage. 
In   that   agreement,   the   Post   Office 


Department  and  the  postal  employee  or- 
ganizations affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO 
undertook  to  negotiate  and  jointly  sponsor 
a  postal  reorganization  and  pay  bill  to  be 
recommended  to  the  Congress  as  a  meas- 
ure that  could  ultimately  lead  to  a  cure 
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of  the  problems  that  have  been  festering 
for  years  in  the  postal  system. 

The  negotiations  went  forward  in  an 
atmosphere  of  good  will  and  good  faith 
on  both  sides,  and  they  have  now  culmi- 
nated in  agreement  on  a  legislative  pro- 
posal that  would : 

— Convert  the  Post  Office  Department 
into  an  independent  establishment  in 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment,   freed    from    direct    political 
pressures    and    endowed    with    the 
means  of  building  a  truly  superior 
mail  service. 
— Provide  a  framework  within  which 
postal  employees  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  can  bargain  collectively  with 
postal   management   over   pay   and 
working  conditions. 
— Increase  the  pay  of  postal  employees 
by  8%,  over  and  above  the  Gk)vern- 
ment-wide    increase    of    6%,    and 
shorten  the  time  required  to  reach 
the  top  pay  step  for  most  postal  jobs. 
I  support  the  proposed  legislation  that 
has  been  agreed  to  in  the  negotiations 
between  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  postal  unions,  and  in  transmitting  it 
to  the  Congress  I  urge  that  it  be  given 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration. 

The  Secretary  of  Treasury  is  sending  to 
the  Congress  shortly  the  detailed  legisla- 
tive proposals  necessary  to  accelerate  the 
collection  of  estate  and  gift  taxes  which 
will  pay  for  the  6%  govemmentwide  pay 
raise. 

I.  The  United  States  Postal  Service 

The  negotiators  quickly  agreed  that  the 
structure  of  the  nation's  postal  establish- 
ment should  be  one  that  would  permit  the 
postal  system  to  operate  on  an  independ- 
ent, self-contained  basis.  This  means  that 
for  the  first  time  in  generations,  the  Post 


Office  would  be  run  by  people  whose 
authority  would  be  commensurate  with 
their  responsibilities;  it  means  that  the 
Post  Office  would  carry  its  own  burden 
and  not  be  a  burden  to  the  taxpayer;  and 
it  means  that  the  Post  Office  would  serve 
the  public  interest  of  all  Americans  and 
not  the  political  interest  of  any  individual 
or  group  of  individuals. 

Fourteen  months  ago,  I  pledged  that 
this  Administration  would  do  its  best  to 
end  the  system  of  political  patronage  that 
has  plagued  the  Post  Office  for  the  better 
part  of  the  past  two  centuries.  We  have 
kept  that  promise.  Looking  to  the  future, 
however,  I  believe  that  only  basic  changes 
in  the  system  can  provide  permanent  in- 
surance against  a  rebirth  of  partisan 
politics  in  the  Post  Office. 

The  proposed  legislation  that  the  postal 
negotiators  have  agreed  upon,  and  that  I 
now  endorse,  would  build  a  permanent 
firewall  between  postal  affairs  and  politi- 
cal patronage. 

7  propose  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment be  reorganized  as  an  independent 
establishment  known  as  ''The  United 
States  Postal  Service,"  The  new  establish- 
ment would  be  organized  in  a  way  de- 
signed to  make  it  at  least  as  free  from 
partisan  political  pressure  as  are  such 
presently  existing  independent  establish- 
ments as  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 

The  Postmaster  General  would  no 
longer  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  under 
this  proposal,  and  the  Postal  Service  would 
be  insulated  from  direct  control  by  the 
President,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Congress. 

Instead  of  being  appointed  directly  by 
the   President,   the   Postmaster   General 
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would  be  selected  by  nine  public  members 
of  a  bipartisan  Commission  on  Postal 
Costs  and  Revenues.  These  nine  Commis- 
sioners— not  more  than  five  of  whom 
could  be  from  the  same  political  party — 
would  serve  nine-year  statutory  terms, 
under  appointment  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Postmaster  General,  who  would  hold 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, would  be  vested  with  full  author- 
ity to  manage  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  Postal  Service. 

The  legislation  would  provide  the  new 
Postal  Service  with  the  means  of 
achieving: 

— Continuity  of  top  management,  with 
the  tenure  of  the  Postmaster  General 
based  on  performance  and  not  on 
politics. 
— ^Appropriate  control  over  postal  rates, 
with  a  Postal  Rate  Board  holding 
full    and    fair    hearings    on    rate 
changes  proposed  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  and  with  either  House  of 
Congress  being  empowered  to  veto 
proposed   rate   changes   by   a   two- 
thirds  vote. 
— A  self-supporting  postal  system. 
— A  workable  method  of  raising  neces- 
sary funds  by  borrowing  from  the 
Treasury   Department  or  from  the 
general  public. 
— Collective    bargaining    over    wages, 
hours  and,  in  general,  all  working 
conditions  that  are  subject  to  collec- 
tive bargaining  in  the  private  sector. 
A  proposal  for  massive  reorganization 
of  a  Government  organization  as  impor- 
tant as  the  Post  Office  Department  should, 
obviously,  receive  careful  study  before  it 
is  adopted.  Fortunately,  the  question  of 
postal  reform  has  been  receiving  intensive 
scrutiny,   both  in  Congress  and  in  the 


country  at  large,  ever  since  my  basic  postal 
reform  proposal  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress last  May.  During  that  time  the  need 
for  fundamental  reform  of  the  postal  sys- 
tem has  come  to  be  almost  universally 
recognized,  and  I  suggest  that  further 
delay  in  starting  on  the  road  toward  postal 
excellence  would  be  indefensible. 

II.  Postal  Employee-Management  Rela- 
tions 

The  negotiators  have  agreed  that  there 
should  be  a  statutory  framework  for  col- 
lective bargaining  in  the  postal  establish- 
ment resembling  that  of  private  industry. 

The  people  of  this  nation  cannot  and 
will  not  submit  to  the  coercion  of  strikes 
by  employees  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Since  strikes  by  employees  of  the  new 
Postal  Service  must  be  prohibited,  a  work- 
able alternative  to  strikes  must  be  pro- 
vided— an  absolutely  impartial  means  of 
resolving  differences  between  postal  man- 
agement and  postal  employees  without 
the  public  being  subjected  to  intern.iptions 
in  the  postal  service.  That  is  what  the  pro- 
posed legislation  agreed  upon  by  the 
postal  negotiators  provides. 

7  propose  that  the  new  United  States 
Postal  Service  be  em,powered  to  engage 
in  collective  bargaining  with  recognized 
employee  organizations  over  wages,  hours, 
and  working  conditions  generally,  with 
negotiating  impasses  being  finally  re- 
solved, if  necessary,  by  binding  arbitration. 

Determination  of  national  collective 
bargaining  units,  recognition  of  collective 
bargaining  representatives  and  adjudica- 
tion of  unfair  labor  practice  charges 
would  be  handled  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  under  procedures  similar 
to  those  that  have  long  been  followed  in 
the  private  sector. 

In  addition  to  wages  and  hours,  mat- 
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ters  that  are  subject  to  collective  bargain- 
ing would  include  such  things  as  grievance 
procedures,  final  and  binding  arbitration 
of  disputes,  seniority  rights,  holidays  and 
vacations,  life  insurance,  medical  insur- 
ance, training  and  promotion  procedures. 
Employee  benefits  enjoyed  today  would  be 
carried  forward,  and,  in  the  case  of  rank 
and  file  postal  employees,  any  change  in 
such  benefits  would  be  subject  to  the 
collective  bargaining  process. 

Negotiations  over  new  labor  agreements 
would  be  expected  to  begin  ninety  days 
before  the  expiration  of  existing  agree- 
ments. There  would  be  a  statutory  guaran- 
tee of  final  and  binding  third  party  arbi- 
tration to  resolve  negotiating  impasses 
after  a  ninety  day  cooling-off  period,  dur- 
ing which  time  an  outside  fact-finding 
panel  would  try  to  assist  the  parties  in 
reaching  agreement.  Opportunities  for 
mediation  and  conciliation  would  also  be 
provided. 

All  postal  employees  would  retain  their 
full  benefits  under  the  Civil  Service  retire- 
ment system  and  under  the  existing  Fed- 
eral workmen's  compensation  laws.  The 
provisions  of  the  Veterans  Preference  Act 
would  apply,  as  would  the  provisions  of 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
The  labor  standards  provisions  to  which 
Government  contracts  generally  are  made 
subject  would  be  applicable  to  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  new  Postal  Service  to 
the  same  extent  as  elsewhere  in  the 
Government. 

Finally,  the  right  of  every  postal  em- 
ployee to  petition  Congress  would  be 
expressly  preserved  by  statute. 

III.  Postal  Pay 

In  many  parts  of  the  country — particu- 
larly in  our  great  urban  areas — the  pay  of 
postal    employees    has    lagged    seriously 


behind  the  pay  received  for  comparable 
work  by  employees  in  private  industry. 
The  general  6%  increase  has  alleviated 
that  problem  for  most  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  but  it  fails  to  take 
into  account  two  important  considerations 
that  are  unique  to  the  Postal  Service : 
— The  need  to  oflPset  the  limited  oppor- 
tunities for  job  advancement  that 
most  postal  workers  have  tradition- 
ally faced. 
— The  need  to  allow  postal  workers  to 
share  the  benefits  of  the  increases  in 
efficiency     and     productivity     that 
should  be  attainable  under  a  properly 
reorganized  postal  system. 
These  factors  played  an  important  part  in 
the   thinking   of   the   postal   negotiators 
during    their    discussions    on    the    pay 
question. 

I  propose  an  additional  pay  increase  of 
8%  for  postal  employees,  effective  im- 
mediately upon  enactment  of  the  re- 
organization law,  with  prompt  collective 
bargaining  over  pay  schedules  under 
which  the  time  required  for  rank  and  file 
postal  employees  to  reach  the  top  pay  step 
in  their  respective  labor  grades  would  be 
compressed  to  not  more  than  eight  years. 

IV.  Postal  Rates 

As  the  new  Postal  Service  will  be  self- 
contained,  so  should  it  be  self-supporting; 
as  it  will  be  non-profit,  so  should  it  be 
non-loss. 

If  the  pay  increases  that  the  postal 
negotiators  have  agreed  to  recommend  are 
put  into  eflfect  promptly,  and  if  postal 
rates  were  to  remain  where  they  are  today, 
postal  expenditures  would  exceed  postal 
income  in  1971  by  approximately  two 
and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

A  postal  deficit  of  this  magnitude  would 
be  indefensible   at  any  time;   during  a 
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period  when  inflation  is  threatening  the 
economic  well-being  of  every  American 
family,  such  a  deficit  would  be  totally 
irresponsible. 

Less  than  two  weeks  ago  I  proposed  a 
plan  for  raising  first,  second  and  third 
class  postage  rates  to  a  level  that  would 
bring  postal  income  fully  into  balance 
with  anticipated  postal  expenditures.  This 
plan  included  a  proposal  for  increasing 
the  price  of  the  first  class  stamp  to  ten 
cents.  Understandably,  the  proposed  in- 
crease met  with  limited  enthusiasm,  and 
I  am  not  insensitive  to  the  widespread 
concern  that  this  proposal  evoked.  Never- 
theless, the  need  for  the  additional  reve- 
nue exists,  and  the  proposal  highlighted 
the  true  cost  to  the  user  of  our  mail 
service. 

In  the  course  of  negotiations,  the  par- 
ties considered  an  alternative  proposal 
that  would  provide  a  transitional  rate 
policy  designed  to  cushion  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  pay-as-you-go  on  the  users  of  the  mail. 
The  alternative  approach,  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  reorganization  bill,  would 
require  the  general  taxpayer  to  pay  10% 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  new  postal  service 
in  the  first  year.  The  precentage  of  tax- 
payer support  would  decline  each  year 
until  the  end  of  1977,  when  the  mails 
would  be  completely  self-supporting  ex- 
cept for  continuing  appropriations  to  re- 
imburse the  Postal  Service  for  revenue 
lost  on  mail  carried  for  non-profit  organi- 
zations and  other  groups  entitled  by  law 
to  use  the  mail  free  or  at  specially  reduced 
rates. 

Though  the  goal  would  be  delayed,  ac- 
ceptance of  the  principle  of  a  true  pay-as- 
you-go  postal  service — even  in  stages — is 
a  fundamental  breakthrough. 

I  would  prefer  an  immediate  end  to 


general  subsidization  by  the  taxpayer;  but 
since  the  principles  of  pay-as-you-go  and 
postal  reform  are  of  basic  importance,  I 
am  ready  to  accept  this  gradual  but  steady 
approach  to  that  goal. 

I  would  also  prefer  the  method  of  rais- 
ing most  of  the  needed  new  revenues  from 
the  business  organizations  that  are  the 
principal  users  of  first  class  mail.  Again, 
however,  I  consider  the  principles  of  pay- 
as-you-go  and  postal  reform  to  be  over- 
riding, and  I  am  willing  to  make  adjust- 
ments in  my  original  proposals  so  as  to 
raise  more  revenues  from  other  classes  of 
mail. 

In  the  interest  of  making  realistic  prog- 
ress toward  the  objective  of  bringing 
postal  expenditures  into  balance  with 
postal  revenues,  I  now  propose  to 

— Increase  the  price  of  the  first  class 
stamp  by  one  third,  from  six  cents  to 
eight  cents. 

— Keep  the  price  of  the  air  mail  stamp 
at  ten  cents, 

— Increase  the  average  second  class 
postage  rate  by  one  half. 

— Increase  third  class  bulk  and  single 
piece  rates  by  one  third  {the  same 
percentage  increase  as  first-class) . 

These  rate  increases  would  generate 
additional  revenues  of  more  than  $1.5 
billion — enough,  with  the  temporary  10% 
contribution  by  the  Federal  taxpayer,  to 
put  the  new,  independent  United  States 
Postal  Service  on  the  road  to  a  sound, 
pay-as-you-go  operation. 

V.  Toward  Postal  Excellence 

Mail  users,  postal  employees  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole  have  gone  through  a 
long  ordeal  in  reaching  the  threshold  of 
basic  postal  reform — ^but  we  have  come 
a  long  way. 

The  Congress  is  now  presented  with  an 
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opportunity  to  pass  legislation  that  will 
bring  a  new  measure  of  fairness  to  postal 
employees,  a  new  efficiency  to  the  system 
itself,  and  long  overdue  equity  to  the 
taxpayer. 

Neither  better  pay  nor  better  organiza- 
tion will,  in  and  of  itself,  guarantee  better 
mail  service. 

Laws  do  not  move  the  mail,  nor  do 
dollars.  What  moves  the  mail  is  people — 
people  who  have  the  will  to  excel,  the  will 
to  do  their  work  to  the  very  best  of  their 
ability. 

The  United  States  is  fortunate  to  have 
such  people  in  its  postal  system  today.  As 
the  Postmaster  General  has  urged,  these 
people  must  be  retained;  in  the  years 
ahead,  more  like  them  must  be  recruited. 
This  legislation  would  represent  an  im- 
portant step  toward  that  end. 

Enactment  of  the  legislation  that  I  now 


propose  would  give  our  postal  employees 
the  means  to  attain  a  goal  they  have  never 
before  had  the  means  of  attaining — the 
goal  of  building,  in  America,  the  best 
postal  system  in  the  world. 

That  is  a  goal  worth  striving  for.  With 
this  postal  reform  legislation,  it  is  a  goal 
that  can  be  achieved.  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  lose  no  time  in  enacting  the  laws  that 
are  needed  to  let  our  postal  people  get  on 
with  the  job. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 

April  1 6,   1970 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House 
released  a  fact  sheet  on  the  proposed  postal  re- 
organization and  salary  adjustment  act  of  1970; 
a  fact  sheet  on  the  proposed  postal  revenue  act 
of  1970;  and  the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing 
on  the  President's  message  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Winton  M.  Blount  and  George  Meany, 
President  of  AFL-CIO. 


1 18     Statement  About  House  Approval  of  the  Family 
Assistance  Act  of  1970.     April  16,  1970 


WE  HAVE  PASSED  another  milestone 
on  the  road  to  reforming  the  welfare  sys- 
tem. I  want  to  commend  the  House  for 
the  responsible,  forward-looking  action  it 
took  today  in  approving  the  family  assist- 
ance plan  which  I  proposed  last  summer. 
This  is  a  battle  won  in  a  crusade  for  re- 
form that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

Years  from  now,  when  historians  look 
back  on  our  times,  I  believe  they  will  say 
that  this  welfare  reform  is  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  social  legislation  in  almost 
four  decades.  There  is  no  proposal  I  have 
sent  to  the  Congress  more  central  to  my 
own  philosophy  of  fairness  and  progress 
for  all  the  American  people. 

We  all  know  how  the  present  welfare 


system  breaks  up  families,  demeans  human 
dignity,  and  condemns  poor  people  to  a 
lifetime  on  the  dole.  We  cannot  let  that 
continue.  The  family  assistance  plan  offers 
new  hope  to  the  helpless  by  providing  help 
equally  to  every  dependent  family  in  every 
State.  It  offers  new  fairness  to  the  working 
poor,  by  helping  them  to  lift  themselves 
out  of  poverty.  And  it  offers  the  taxpayer 
light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  by  providing 
new  incentives  and  job  training  to  get 
people  off  welfare  rolls  and  onto  payrolls. 
It  combines  realism  with  idealism. 

The  House  has  done  its  duty.  Now  the 
Senate  has  the  opportunity  to  act  with 
the  same  responsiveness  and  the  same  re- 
sponsibility. The  poor  and  the  helpless — 
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and  the  taxpayer — need  welfare  reform 
now.  I  am  confident,  with  the  action  the 
House  has  taken  today,  that  the  present 
welfare  program,  which  has  been  so  de- 
structive to  millions  of  American  families, 


is  on  the  way  out  and  that  family  assist- 
ance will  take  its  place. 

note:   The  proposed  family  assistance  act  of 
1970  was  H.R.  16311. 


1 19     Statement  Following  the  Safe  Return  of  the 
Apollo  13  Astronauts.     April  17,  1970 


FOR  MUCH  of  mankind  the  reaches  of 
space  had  never  seemed  so  infinitely  re- 
mote as  they  did  when  Apollo  13  was 
crippled  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles 
from  earth,  headed  toward  the  moon. 

With  Astronauts  Lovell,  Haise,  and 
Swigert  safely  back  on  earth,  a  surpassing 
human  drama  that  gripped  the  world  for 
3  J/2  days  at  last  has  a  happy  ending.  Their 
safe  return  is  a  tribute  to  their  own  cour- 
age and  also  to  the  ingenuity  and  resource- 
fulness of  those  on  the  ground  who  helped 
transform  potential  tragedy  into  a  heart- 
stopping  rescue. 

From  the  beginning,  man's  ventures 
into  space  have  been  accompanied  by 
danger.  Apollo  13  reminds  us  how  real 
those  dangers  are.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
special  qualities  of  the  men  who  dare  to 
brave  the  perils  of  space.  It  testifies,  also, 
to  the  extraordinary  concert  of  skills,  in 
space  and  on  the  ground,  that  goes  into  a 
moon  mission. 


To  the  astronauts,  a  relieved  Nation 
says  "Welcome  home." 

To  them  and  to  those  on  the  ground 
who  did  so  magnificent  a  job  of  guiding 
Apollo  13  safely  back  from  the  edge  of 
eternity,  a  grateful  Nation  says  "Well 
done." 

note:  Toward  the  end  of  Apollo  13's  3-day 
trip  to  the  moon  on  April  13,  1970,  an  explo- 
sion in  the  service  module  destroyed  most  of  the 
command  module's  oxygen  and  power  supplies. 
The  moon  landing  had  to  be  abandoned  and 
the  crew  was  forced  to  rely  on  the  lunar  ex- 
cursion module  during  their  safe  return  to 
earth. 

On  the  same  day,  the  President  issued  Proc- 
lamation 3979  designating  Sunday,  April  19, 
1970,  as  a  National  Day  of  Prayer  and  Thanks- 
giving for  the  safe  return  of  the  astronauts  and 
the  White  House  released  the  transcripts  of 
two  news  briefings  by  Michael  Collins,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Aff'airs,  and 
William  Anders,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council,  on 
the  President's  activities  before  and  after 
splashdown. 


120  Remarks  Announcing  Plans  To  Award  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom  to  Apollo  1 3  Astronauts  and  Mission 
Operations  Team.     April  17,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  have  just  talked  on  the  phone  with 
the  three  astronauts  on  the  ship.  And  I 
have  told  them  that  I  w^ould  like  to  pre- 
sent the  Medal  of  Freedom  to  them  in 


Hawaii  tomorrow. 

We  will  leave  here  in  the  morning, 
going  first  to  Houston,  where  we  will  pick 
up  the  two  wives,  and  then  go  on  to 
Hawaii  where  the  Medal  of  Freedom  will 
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be  presented  in  a  ceremony  tomorrow  at 
approximately  5 :  00. 

I  also  want  to  say  at  this  time  that 
reactions,  of  course,  to  what  has  happened 
have  been  pouring  into  the  White  House. 
I  have  talked  to  the  leaders  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  Republican  and 
Democrat,  and  to  several  other  leaders  in 
the  country  who  have  been  calling  in. 

There  are  no  adjectives  that  can  be 
added  at  this  time.  I  will  only  put  it  in 
quite  personal  terms.  I  thought  that  the 
most  exciting  day  of  my  life  was  the  day 
I  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  then  I  thought  perhaps  next 
to  that  was  the  day  that  Apollo  1 1  com- 
pleted its  flight  and  I  met  it  when  it  came 
down  in  the  sea  in  the  Pacific.  But  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  for  me, 
personally,  this  is  the  most  exciting,  the 
most  meaningful  day  that  I  have  ever 
experienced. 

I  feel  that  what  these  men  have  done 
has  been  a  great  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 
I  think  also  what  the  men  on  the  ground 
have  done  is  an  inspiration  to  us.  How 


men  react  in  adversity  determines  their 
true  greatness,  and  these  men  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  American  character 
is  sound  and  strong  and  capable  of  taking 
a  very  difficult  situation  and  turning  it 
into  really  a  very  successful  venture. 

Finally,  in  recognition,  also,  of  the  men 
on  the  ground,  I  am  going  to  present  the 
Medal  of  Freedom  tomorrow  in  Houston 
when  we  stop  there,  to  the  Apollo  13  crew 
on  the  ground  who  have  made  these  very 
difficult  decisions  on  the  spot,  decisions 
that  had  to  be  right.  They  couldn't  miss 
even  a  little  bit  without  risking  the  lives 
of  these  men. 

This  is  a  superb  achievement.  It  is  one 
the  whole  Nation  is  proud  of,  and  I  am 
very  proud  to  represent  the  American 
people  in  presenting  the  Medal  of  Free- 
dom to  those  who  participated,  the  hun- 
dreds, the  thousands,  in  making  this 
possible,  and  also  to  the  three  men  who 
have  now  returned  safely  to  earth. 

note:  The  President  spoke  to  reporters  at 
3:25  p.m.  in  the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White 
House. 


121     Remarks  on  Presenting  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom 
to  Apollo  13  Mission  Operations  Team  in  Houston. 
April  185  1970 


Dr,  Paine,  Mrs,  Lovell,  Mrs,  Haise,  Mr, 
and  Mrs,  Swigert,  all  of  the  members  of 
the  NASA  team  who  are  here,  and  mem- 
bers  of  your  families  who  are  here  in  such 
great  numbers  today: 

I  have  a  very  special  honor,  first  as 
President  of  the  United  States  to  speak 
for  all  of  the  American  people  in  express- 
ing appreciation  to  the  men  and  women  on 
the  ground  who  made  it  possible  for  the 
men  to  return  to  earth.  We  express  our 
appreciation  to  you. 

But  I  also  am  authorized  to  do  some- 
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thing  that  even  in  this  office  I  cannot  usu- 
ally do,  and  that  is  to  speak  not  just  for 
Americans  but  to  speak  for  people  all  over 
the  world. 

There  has  poured  into  the  White  House 
in  these  past  24  hours,  an  unprecedented 
number  of  wires  and  letters  and  cables. 
There  has  poured  in  the  kind  of  mes- 
sages that  have  told  me  over  and  over 
again  that  it  is  vitally  important  to  con- 
vey to  the  wives,  to  the  astronauts,  and  to 
the  men  and  women  on  the  ground  at 
NASA  [National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
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Administration]  the  fact  that  not  just 
Americans  but  people  all  over  the  world, 
not  just  people  in  the  free  world  but  peo- 
ple in  the  Communist  world,  people  of  all 
religions,  of  all  faiths,  of  all  political 
beliefs,  that  they  also  were  on  that  trip 
with  these  men. 

I  could  read  many,  many  wires  today 
that  express  those  sentiments.  I  have  one 
that  I  think  perhaps  summarizes  them  as 
well  as  any.  I  read  it  to  you : 

''To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

"For  the  safe  return  of  three  astronauts, 
we  express  profound  gratitude  to  God,  to 
men  of  science  and  to  all  those  who  con- 
tributed to  make  this  possible. 

"To  Your  Excellency  and  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  we  give  assurance 
of  deep  admiration  for  the  great  skill  em- 
ployed and  courage  shown  in  the  carrying 
out  of  this  extraordinary  undertaking 
which  has  held  the  attention  and  the  hope 
of  the  world. 

"To  the  heroes  of  the  day  and  to  their 
families  go  our  joyful  best  wishes." 

That  message  expresses  the  sentiment 
that  runs  through  all  of  them.  It  happens 
to  be  from  Pope  Paul. 

I  would  also  mention  something  else: 
that  in  these  last  few  days  never  have  so 
many  people  on  this  earth,  in  all  nations, 
thought  together  so  much,  shared  an  ex- 
perience together  so  much,  and  never  have 
they  prayed  so  much  for  the  success  of 
this  mission. 

I  had  a  man  last  night  at  the  White 
House  at  a  dinner  who  came  up  to  me — 
I  know  he  hasn't  been  in  church  for 
years — and  he  said,  "I  never  prayed  so 
hard  in  my  life  as  I  prayed  these  last  3  or 
4  days." 

I  know  that  whatever  our  religious  faith 
may  be,  whatever  our  differences  in  this 
respect  are,  that  we  know  that  through 


our  prayers  we  helped  to  participate  in 
this  successful  recovery. 

But  let  me  say  one  other  thing.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  out  of  this  mission  we 
recognize  that  it  was  not  a  failure.  I  re- 
member when  I  called  Captain  Lovell,  he 
said  he  was  sorry  that  they  were  unable  to 
complete  their  mission  of  landing  on  the 
moon.  I  would  reply  in  this  way:  The 
three  astronauts  did  not  reach  the  moon 
but  they  reached  the  hearts  of  millions  of 
people  in  America  and  in  the  world. 
They  reminded  us  in  these  days  when  we 
have  this  magnificent  technocracy,  that 
men  do  count,  the  individual  does  count. 
They  reminded  us  that  in  these  days  ma- 
chines can  go  wrong  and  that  when  ma- 
chines go  wrong,  then  the  man  or  the 
woman,  as  the  case  may  be,  really  counts. 
They  reminded  us,  for  example,  of  a  truth 
that  every  astronaut  has  said  when  he  has 
returned  from  a  successful  space  flight, 
but  that  we  have  not  paid  too  much  at- 
tention to. 

I  know  that  when  I  have  welcomed 
each  group  at  the  White  House,  their  first 
statement  is  that,  "We  could  not  have 
done  it  without  the  help  of  hundreds, 
thousands  of  people  on  the  ground."  They 
point  out  that  there  are  6,000  major  com- 
ponents in  an  astronaut  operation  and  if 
something  goes  wrong  with  any  one  of 
those  6,000  major  components  the  whole 
thing  may  prove  to  be  a  failure.  They 
say  that  and  we  usually  think  in  terms  of 
"That  is  just  the  man  carrying  the  ball 
giving  the  credit  to  the  blockers  when 
really  we  know  he  did  it." 

But  now  we  know.  We  are  reminded 
of  the  fact  that  the  men  and  women  on 
the  ground  do  count,  that  those  hours 
that  they  spent  were  worth  spending.  And 
I  use  this  one  example  to  indicate  it. 

There  were  a  number  of  contingency 
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plans  that  had  to  go  into  effect  when  this 
accident  occurred  and  they  took  care  of 
most  of  the  difficulties.  But  there  were 
some  things  that  occurred  that  nobody 
could  have  planned  for.  We  just  didn't 
expect  it  to  happen  that  way. 

President  Eisenhower  often  used  to  say 
around  the  Security  Council  table  that  it 
had  been  his  experience  in  a  really  great 
crisis  that  plans  were  useless  but  that  plan- 
ning was  indispensable.  And  so  it  was  in 
this  case. 

When  the  problem  was  how  to  bring 
into  the  LEM  [Lunar  Excursion  Module] 
from  the  command  module  the  carbon 
dioxide  absorbent^  there  was  no  plan,  no 
contingency.  Nobody  ever  thought  that 
could  happen.  But  then  here  in  this  great 
organization,  men  came  into  play.  They 
are  men  whose  names  simply  represent 
the  whole  team:  [Robert  E.]  Smiley, 
[James  V.]  Correale.  And  they  had  a  jerry- 
built  operation  which  worked,  and  had 
that  not  occurred  these  men  would  not 
have  gotten  back.  That  is  only  one  ex- 
ample to  prove  the  magnificent  teamwork 
of  the  whole  group,  how  the  years  of  prep- 
aration paid  off. 

So,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
wanted  the  opportunity  to  thank  every- 
body who  had  helped  to  make  this  flight  a 
success,  the  success  that  it  was,  and  all 
the  others  a  success.  I  called  Dr.  Paine 
immediately  after  splashdown  and  said, 
"I  would  like  to  do  that."  He  said,  "How 
many  days  or  weeks  or  years  do  you  have? 
There  are  about  300,000  that  we  would 
like  to  thank."  I  said,  "Well,  then  I  will 
come  down  to  Houston  and  present  the 
Medal  of  Freedom  to  you,  Dr.  Paine,  for 
the  whole  NASA  organization."  And  now 
we  see  the  greatness  of  a  really  superb 
executive.  His  response  was,  "No,  not  to 
me."  He  said,  "Let  me  think  a  moment, 


and  I  will  tell  you  who  it  ought  to  be  to." 
He  said,  "Let's  give  it  to  the  Apollo  mis- 
sion operations  team."  And  he  suggested 
that  we  have  on  this  platform  today  the 
members  of  that  team :  Sig  Sjoberg,  Glynn 
Lunney,  Milt  Windier,  Gerald  Griffin, 
Gene  Kranz.  They  are  here  and  I  wonder 
if  they  would  all  stand,  please. 

Mr.  Sjoberg,  I  am  sure  that  when  I  see 
the  three  astronauts  in  Hawaii  a  few 
hours  from  now,  they  will  say  from  their 
hearts,  "Never  have  so  few  owed  so  much 
to  so  many." 

It  is  now  my  proud  honor  to  present 
to  the  Apollo  13  mission  operations  team 
the  highest  civilian  award  in  the  United 
States,  the  Medal  of  Freedom. 

I  read  the  citation : 

We  often  speak  of  scientific  "miracles" — 
forgetting  that  these  are  not  miraculous  hap- 
penings at  all,  but  rather  the  product  of  hard 
work,  long  hours  and  disciplined  intelligence. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  Apollo  13  mis- 
sion operations  team  performed  such  a  miracle, 
transforming  potential  tragedy  into  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  rescues  of  all  time.  Years  of  in- 
tense preparation  made  this  rescue  possible. 
The  skill,  coordination  and  performance  under 
pressure  of  the  mission  operations  team  made 
it  happen.  Three  brave  astronauts  are  alive 
and  on  Earth  because  of  their  dedication,  and 
because  at  the  critical  moments  the  people  of 
that  team  were  wise  enough  and  self-possessed 
enough  to  make  the  right  decisions.  Their  ex- 
traordinary feat  is  a  tribute  to  man's  ingenuity, 
to  his  resourcefulness  and  to  his  courage. 

Sigurd  A.  Sjoberg  [Director  of  Flight 
Operations].  Mr.  President,  all  of  us  here 
at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  and  in- 
deed people  throughout  the  country  and 
world  who  had  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  Apollo  13,  are  extremely  grate- 
ful for  this  award. 

Thank  God  for  the  return  of  the 
astronauts. 

Thank  you. 
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The  President.  You  know,  a  President 
learns  a  great  deal  on  a  trip  like  this.  I 
had  to  learn  how  to  pronounce  Sjoberg. 

Now  we  leave  you  to  go  to  Hawaii 
where  we  will  present  the  Medal  of  Free- 
dom to  the  three  astronauts.  Their  v/ives 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swigert  will  accompany 
us. 

I  know  that  you  will  want  us  to  take 
from  you  the  best  wishes  and  congratula- 


tions from  the  men  and  women  on  the 
ground  to  the  men  who  came  back  from 
space. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  11:15  a.m.  at 
the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Houston, 
Tex. 

In  his  opening  words  the  President  referred 
to  the  wives  of  astronauts  James  A.  Lovell,  Jr., 
and  Fred  W.  Haise,  Jr.,  and  the  parents  of 
John  L.  Swigert,  Jr. 


122     Remarks  on  Presenting  the 
to  Apollo  1 3  Astronauts  in 

CAPTAIN  LOVELL,  it  is  my  proud 
honor  on  behalf  of  a  grateful  and  proud 
nation  to  welcome  you  and  your  col- 
leagues back  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

On  this  occasion  I  am  very  proud  to 
speak  not  just  for  200  million  Americans, 
but  for  people  around  this  world.  We  have 
received  over  100  messages  from  foreign 
governments — from  the  Soviet  Union, 
from  Poland,  other  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  from  countries  in  the  free 
world.  This  is  truly  a  welcome  from  all 
the  people  of  the  world  to  three  very  brave 
men. 

I  recall.  Captain,  that  when  I  spoke  to 
you  on  the  phone,  you  said  that  you  re- 
gretted that  you  were  unable  to  complete 
your  mission.  I  hereby  declare  that  this 
was  a  successful  mission,  a  great  mission 
on  behalf  of  your  country. 

Your  mission  served  the  cause  of  the 
space  program  because  of  what  you  did. 
It  means  that  future  manned  flights  to 
space  which  will  be  made  by  our  space 
program  will  be  safer.  Your  mission  served 
the  cause  of  international  understanding 
and  good  will. 

I  think  I  can  truthfully  say  that  never 
before  in  the  history  of  man  have  more 


Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom 
Honolulu.     April  iS,  1970 

people  watched  together,  prayed  together, 
and  rejoiced  together  at  your  safe  return, 
than  on  this  occasion. 

You  did  not  reach  the  moon  but  you 
reached  the  hearts  of  millions  of  people 
on  earth  by  what  you  did. 

Finally,  your  mission  served  your  coun- 
try. It  served  to  remind  us  all  of  our 
proud  heritage  as  a  nation;  to  remind  us 
that  in  this  age  of  technicians  and  scien- 
tific marvels,  that  the  individual  still 
counts ;  that  in  a  crisis,  the  character  of  a 
man  or  of  men  will  make  the  difference. 

As  we  look  at  what  you  have  done,  we 
realize  that  greatness  comes  not  simply 
in  triumph  but  in  adversity.  It  has  been 
said  that  adversity  introduces  a  man  to 
himself.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  present 
to  you  three  men  who  have  been  intro- 
duced to  themselves  as  much  as  anybody 
in  the  whole  history  of  men. 

Now  I  have  the  proud  honor  to  present 
the  highest  civilian  award  that  can  be 
presented  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  Medal  of  Freedom. 

I  will  now  read  the  citation: 

To  James  Arthur  Lovell,  Jr.,  to  Fred 
Wallace  Haise,  Jr.,  to  John  Leonard 
Swigert,  Jr. : 

The  citation  on  each  of  your  medals  will 
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read  as  follows : 

Adversity  brings  out  the  character  of  a  man. 
Confronted  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  with 
grave  peril  in  the  far  reaches  of  space,  he 
demonstrated  a  calm  courage  and  quiet  heroism 
that  stand  as  an  example  to  men  everywhere. 
His  safe  return  is  a  triumph  of  the  human 
spirit — of  those  special  qualities  of  man  himself 
we  rely  on  when  machines  fail,  and  that  we 
rely  on  also  for  those  things  that  machines 
cannot  do. 

From  the  start,  the  exploration  of  space  has 
been  hazardous  adventure.  The  voyage  of 
Apollo  13  dramatized  its  risks.  The  men  of 
Apollo  13,  by  their  poise  and  skill  under  the 
most  intense  kind  of  pressure,  epitomized  the 
character  that  accepts  danger  and  surmounts  it. 
Theirs  is  the  spirit  that  built  America.  With 
gratitude  and  admiration,  America  salutes  their 
spirit  and  their  achievement. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  think  we 
would  also  want  to  pay  our  respects  to 
three  very  brave  women,  two  wives,  one 
mother,  and  a  very  brave  father.  Would 
they  please  stand? 

Before  I  ask  Captain  Lovell  to  respond 
on  behalf  of  this  great  crew,  I  have  one 
personal  matter  that  I  want  to  mention  to 
Mr.  Swigert.  I  noticed  that  he  had  a  little 
problem  about  filing  his  income  tax  re- 
turn.^ Don't  worry  about  it.  I  happen  to 

^  On  April  12,  1970,  while  enroute  to  the 
moon,  command  module  pilot  Swigert  told 
Mission  Control  at  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Cen- 
ter in  Houston  that  he  had  forgotten  to  file  his 
income  tax  return,  due  April  15. 


know  the  collector.  [Laughter] 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:41  p.m.  at  the 
Honolulu  International  Airport,  Hawaii.  Cap- 
tain Lovell  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  a  very  proud  day  for 
the  three  of  us  to  be  back  here,  to  be  back  on 
earth  again.  We  are  very  happy  to  be  here.  We 
had  some  very  trying  moments  in  the  last 
week. 

I  can  recall  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  when 
we  were  coming  home  on  Apollo  8,  and  we 
looked  back  on  earth,  and  we  had  mentioned 
then  that  the  earth  was  really  the  only  place 
we  had  to  go  to.  It  was  the  only  place  that  had 
color.  It  was  the  only  place  we  could  see  in  the 
universe  that  had  life,  that  had  warmth  and 
was  home  to  us. 

But  I  was  safely  tucked  in  a  nice,  warm 
spacecraft  with  all  systems  functioning,  and  I 
really  wasn't  too  worried.  In  Apollo  13  on  the 
way  home  the  situation  was  a  little  different.  I 
recall  the  same  words  I  had  said  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  and  I  wondered  just  when  and  how 
we  would  get  back. 

But  I  think  the  secret  was  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  America  something  which  has  always 
been  part  of  us  and  that  is  teamwork.  Just  as 
Fred  and  Jack  and  I  tried  to  work  as  a  team 
up  there,  we  had  hundreds  of  people  on  the 
ground  that  really  saw  to  it  that  we  got  back 
home  safely.  It  was  these  people  who  gave  us 
instructions,  who  tracked  us,  who  watched  our 
systems,  that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to.  So, 
on  behalf  of  the  three  of  us,  we  are  glad  to  be 
home  and  we  are  glad  to  be  part  of  America. 


123     Remarks  at  a  Special  Church  Service  in  Honolulu. 
April  195  1970 


Reverend  Akaka  and  all  of  those  present 
at  this  thanksgiving  and  worship  service 
today: 

It  is  indeed  a  very  great  honor  for  me 
to  be  here  for  two  reasons:  one,  because, 
as  you  know,  when  we  learned  of  the  safe 


return  of  our  astronauts,  I  asked  that  the 
Nation  observe  a  National  Day  of  Prayer 
and  Thanksgiving  today.  We  had  sched- 
uled in  the  White  House  today  one  of  our 
White  House  worship  services,  and  I  had 
to  postpone  that  because  I  could  not  quite 
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get  back  to  Washington  for  that  service. 

I  wanted  to  attend  a  service,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  most  appropriate 
service  to  attend  in  Hawaii  was  in  this 
great  church,  with  all  of  its  history  that  is 
here,  and  also  knowing  from  my  wife,  who 
has  been  here  with  our  two  daughters, 
what  a  truly  fine  place  of  worship  it  is, 
and  also  having  in  mind  the  fact  that 
today,  at  the  next  service,  your  regular 
service,  you  will  be  commemorating  the 
150th  anniversary  of  Christianity  in  this 
State,  what  was  then  these  islands. 

And  so,  I  am  privileged  to  be  here,  first, 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  in  my 
official  capacity,  and,  second,  as  one  who 
recognizes  the  enormous  historical  event 
that  you  will  be  commemorating  in  just 
an  hour. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  one  further  word 
with  regard  to  the  event  that  we  have  all 
been  watching  over  this  past  week.  We 
think  of  it  in  terms  of  the  technological 
problems.  We  think  of  it  in  terms  of  the 
fact  that  brave  men  returned  to  earth, 
not  only  because  of  their  own  bravery, 
but  because  of  the  great  courage  and  skill 
and  ability  of  the  men  on  the  ground. 

I  think  also  this  event  reminded  us  of 
other  things  we  sometimes  forget.  It  re- 
minded us  that  machines,  no  matter  how 
very  perfect  they  may  be  developed,  some- 
times can  develop  troubles,  and  then  peo- 
ple count. 

It  reminded  us  also  of  the  fact  that  in 
this  Nation  we  have  men  and  women  of 
great  character  and  strength — character 
and  strength  that  comes  through  when 
they  are  in  trouble.  We  think  of  these  very 
great  troubles  that  our  astronauts  faced 
with  such  courage. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  there  are 
people  all  over  this  land  who,  in  their 
daily  lives,  face  troubles  that  in  their  own 


way  perhaps  may  be  as  great.  But  that 
what  really  counts  is  not  how  well  a  per- 
son does  when  things  go  well,  but  how  he 
reacts  when  he  faces  tragedy  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  tragedy.  And  here  we  all  shared 
it. 

We  are  also  reminded  of  something  else, 
of  the  true  brotherhood  of  man.  There  are 
great  political  diff'erences  that  divide  the 
world  today.  There  are  very  deep  ideolog- 
ical differences  that  divide  the  world  to- 
day, but  when  it  has  learned  that  these 
men  were  in  danger,  there  poured  into  the 
White  House  from  all  over  the  world 
messages  from  the  Communist  countries 
and  the  non-Communist  countries,  from 
people  of  various  religions,  saying  that 
they  wished  their  best,  offering  their  assist- 
ance; and  when  they  learned  that  they 
were  back,  there  was  an  outpouring  of 
relief  and  rejoicing  from  people,  regard- 
less of  their  political  or  religious 
differences. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
wherever  people  live  in  this  world,  wher- 
ever they  are,  that  they  value  human  life 
and  they  thought  of  these  three  men  not 
as  Americans,  but  as  human  beings,  coura- 
geous men,  and  they  wanted  them  to  be 
saved. 

If  only  we  could  think  in  that  way 
about  every  individual  on  this  earth,  we 
could  truly  have  a  world  of  peace. 

Finally,  I  would  say  to  Reverend  Akaka, 
on  this  occasion  that  you  celebrated  the 
150th  anniversary  of  Christianity,  that  this 
event  reminded  us  that  in  these  days  of 
growing  materialism,  deep  down  there  is 
still  a  great  religious  faith  in  this  Nation. 

I  think  more  people  prayed  last  week 
than  perhaps  have  prayed  in  many  years 
in  this  country,  and  the  very  fact  that  they 
did  indicates  that  the  religious  strength  of 
this  country,  something  we  often  take  for 
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granted,  and  something  that  sometimes, 
particularly  now,  seems  to  be  weakening 
in  some  areas,  that  it  is  there  in  times  of 
trouble.  Let  us  remember  that  if  we  turn 
to  spiritual  help,  if  we  pray  for  the  as- 
sistance of  God  when  we  were  faced  with 
this  very  great  potential  tragedy  and  this 
great  trouble,  let  us  remember  we  have 
come  a  long  way  in  this  country  because 
we  have  had  faith  in  God. 


Let  us  not  forget  it  again.  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  future  will  be  better  if 
we  continue  that  faith,  develop  it  in  great 
churches  like  this,  Sunday  after  Sunday, 
day  after  day. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
Kawaiahao  Church  at  a  service  observing  the 
National  Day  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving  for 
the  safe  return  of  the  Apollo  13  astronauts. 


124     Remarks  on  Departure  from  Honolulu. 
April  19,   1970 


IT  WAS  worth  coming  all  the  way  to 
Hawaii  just  to  hear  this  service.  I  have 
heard  many  services  in  my  life,  but  I  have 
never  heard  a  sermon  that  was  more 
eloquent,  more  appropriate,  and  timely 
for  not  only  this  event,  this  day,  but  for 
this  period  in  the  history  of  this  world. 

I  wish  it  could  be  heard  all  over  the 
world.  I  wish  he  could  bring  this  message 
the  way  that  he  speaks  it,  and  its  content, 
the  delivery,  and  particularly  the  spirit  of 
it,  not  only  here,  but  other  places.  I  told 
him  that  I  don't  know  whether  we  can 
arrange  this,  but  I  invited  him  to  speak  at 
the  White  House  and  to  bring  the  choir 
with  him.  We  are  going  to  try  to  find 
some  angel,  I  mean  an  angel  on  earth, 
who  will  take  care  of  that,  because  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  fine  service  at 
the  White  House. 

It  was  really  one  of  the  most  moving 


and  meaningful  religious  services  I  have 
attended,  and  I  have  attended  a  great 
number  of  very  fine  services. 

The  briefing  was  on  the  whole  Pacific 
area. 

I  am  going  to  put  some  of  the  finishing 
touches  on  my  Vietnam  speech  this  after- 
noon on  the  plane,  and  tomorrow. 

The  briefing  this  morning  was  very 
helpful.  It  was  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
from  7 :  30  to  9 :  00. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
10:45  a.m.  at  Hickam  Air  Force  Base. 

The  sermon  to  which  the  President  referred, 
delivered  by  Reverend  Dr.  Abraham  K.  Akaka 
at  the  Kawaiahao  Church  in  Honolulu,  is 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  55 1 ) . 

Earlier  the  same  day,  the  President  met  with 
Adm.  John  D.  McCain,  Jr.,  Commander  in 
Chief,  U.S.  Forces  in  the  Pacific,  and  other 
top  military  advisers  for  a  briefing  on  the 
military  situation  in  Southeast  Asia. 


125 


Remarks  on  Arrival  in  California. 
April  19,  1970 


WE  WANT  to  thank  all  of  you  for  coming 
out  and  giving  us  such  a  wonderful  wel- 
come here  at  home  in  California. 


As  we  went  down  the  bench  here  to 
meet  a  few  of  you — and  I  only  wish  time 
permitted    meeting    everybody    who    is 
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here — the  question  that  was  asked  most 
often  was,  "How  are  the  astronauts?" 

I  can  only  tell  you  that  going  from 
Washington  first  to  Houston  and  then  to 
Hawaii  and  meeting  the  astronauts  when 
they  returned  to  the  United  States  was 
one  of  the  most  memorable  events  of  our 
lives,  as  well  as,  I  am  sure,  of  all  of  you 
who  had  the  opportunity  to  witness  it. 

When  you  ask  how  they  are,  I  can  tell 
you  that  physically  they  look  as  if  they 
had  just  been  on — ^well,  I  was  going  to 
say  on  the  way  from  San  Glemente  to  Los 
Angeles,  but  that  is  a  pretty  hard  ride — 
but  when  they  came  off  the  plane  it  was 
obvious  that  their  spirit  was  high. 

It  was  also  quite  clear  that  these  men 
who  had  suffered  such  a  great  ordeal  and 
confronted  such  a  tremendous  problem 
had  come  through  with  the  great  Ameri- 
can ability  to  surmount  a  difficulty — to 
surmount  it  and  come  out  stronger  as  a 
result  of  it. 

I  just  want  to  say  this:  That  as  I  met 
them  I  felt  enormously  proud  of  this  coun- 
try, proud  that  this  Nation  produces  men 
like  that,  men  who  despite  the  mechanical 
backing  that  they  had,  and  all  the  scien- 


tific genius  that  made  their  flight  possible, 
who,  when  that  mechanical  material  no 
longer  came  through  for  them,  that  they 
responded  with  the  individual  capacity 
that  they  had  within  them. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  as  I  did 
when  I  was  in  Houston  yesterday,  and  as 
they  themselves  said,  as  Captain  Levell 
said  when  I  presented  the  Medal  of  Free- 
dom to  him,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  them  to  return  to  earth  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  there  in  Hous- 
ton and  at  tracking  stations  around  the 
world,  there  were  hundreds,  yes,  thou- 
sands of  people  on  the  ground  who  did  the 
planning  and  who  helped  make  the  deci- 
sions that  brought  them  back. 

This  was  truly  a  great  team  efTort.  It 
was  a  great  triumph  for  the  spirit  of 
America.  It  made  you  realize  why  this  is 
a  really  great  country.  I  am  very  proud  to 
have  been  there  to  give  your  greetings  to 
them,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  they  send 
their  very  best  to  you,  as  I  return  to 
California. 

Thank  you. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  5 : 3 1  p.m.  at  El 
Toro  Marine  Corps  Air  Station. 


126    Address  to  the  Nation  on  Progress  Toward  Peace  in 
Vietnam.     April  20,  1970 


Good  evening,  my  fellow  Americans: 

I  have  requested  this  television  and  ra- 
dio time  tonight  to  give  you  a  progress  re- 
port on  our  plan  to  bring  a  just  peace  to 
Vietnam. 

When  I  first  outlined  our  program  last 
June,  I  stated  that  the  rate  of  American 
withdrawals  from  Vietnam  would  depend 
on  three  criteria:  progress  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  South  Vietnamese,  progress  in 
the  Paris  negotiations,  and  the  level  of 
enemy  activity. 


Tonight  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
progress  in  training  and  equipping  South 
Vietnamese  forces  has  substantially  ex- 
ceeded our  original  expectations  last  June. 

Very  significant  advances  have  also 
been  made  in  pacification. 

Although  we  recognize  that  problems 
remain,  these  are  encouraging  trends. 

However,  I  must  report  with  regret 
that  no  progress  has  taken  place  on  the 
negotiating  front.  The  enemy  still  de- 
mands that  we  unilaterally  and  uncondi- 
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tionally  withdraw  all  American  forces, 
that  in  the  process  we  overthrow  the 
elected  Government  of  South  Vietnam, 
and  that  the  United  States  accept  a  polit- 
ical settlement  that  would  have  the  prac- 
tical consequence  of  the  forcible  imposi- 
tion of  a  Communist  government  upon 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

That  would  mean  humiliation  and  de- 
feat for  the  United  States.  This  we  can- 
not and  will  not  accept. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  third  criteria 
for  troop  withdrawals — the  level  of  enemy 
activity.  In  several  areas  since  Decem- 
ber, that  level  has  substantially  increased. 

In  recent  months  Hanoi  has  sent  thou- 
sands more  of  their  soldiers  to  launch  new 
offensives  in  neutral  Laos  in  violation  of 
the  Geneva  Accords  of  1962  to  which 
they  were  signatories. 

South  of  Laos,  almost  40,000  Commu- 
nist troops  are  now  conducting  overt  ag- 
gression against  Cambodia,  a  small 
neutralist  country  that  the  Communists 
have  used  for  years  as  a  base  for  attack 
upon  South  Vietnam  in  violation  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954  to  which  they 
were  also  signatories. 

This  follows  the  consistent  pattern  of 
North  Vietnamese  aggression  in  Indo- 
china. During  the  past  8  years  they  have 
sent  tens  of  thousands  of  troops  into  all 
three  countries  of  the  peninsula  and  across 
every  single  common  border. 

Men  and  supplies  continue  to  pour 
down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail;  and  in  the 
past  2  weeks,  the  Communists  have 
stepped  up  their  attacks  upon  allied 
forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

However,  despite  this  new  enemy  ac- 
tivity, there  has  been  an  overall  decline  in 
enemy  force  levels  in  South  Vietnam 
since  December. 

As  the  enemy  force  levels  have  declined 


and  as  the  South  Vietnamese  have  as- 
sumed more  of  the  burden  of  battle, 
American  casualties  have  declined. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  tonight 
that  in  the  first  3  months  of  1970,  the 
number  of  Americans  killed  in  action 
dropped  to  the  lowest  first  quarter  level  in 
5  years. 

In  June,  a  year  ago,  when  we  began 
troop  withdrawals,  we  did  so  on  a  "cut 
and  try"  basis — ^with  no  certainty  that  the 
program  would  be  successful.  In  June  we 
announced  withdrawal  of  25,000  Ameri- 
can troops;  in  September  another  35,000 
and  then  in  December  50,000  more.  These 
withdrawals  have  now  been  completed 
and  as  of  April  15,  a  total  of  1 15,500  men 
have  returned  home  from  Vietnam. 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  where 
we  can  confidently  move  from  a  period  of 
"cut  and  try"  to  a  longer-range  program 
for  the  replacement  of  Americans  by 
South  Vietnamese  troops. 

I  am,  therefore,  tonight  announcing 
plans  for  the  withdrawal  of  an  additional 
150,000  American  troops  to  be  completed 
during  the  spring  of  next  year.  This  will 
bring  a  total  reduction  of  265,500  men  in 
our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  below  the 
level  that  existed  when  we  took  office  15 
months  ago. 

The  timing  and  pace  of  these  new  with- 
drawals within  the  overall  schedule  will 
be  determined  by  our  best  judgment  of 
the  current  military  and  diplomatic 
situation. 

This  far-reaching  decision  was  made 
after  consultation  with  our  commanders 
in  the  field,  and  it  has  the  approval  of  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

Now,  viewed  against  the  enemy's  escala- 
tion in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  in  view 
of  the  stepped-up  attacks  this  month  in 
South  Vietnam,  this  decision  clearly  in- 
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volves  risks. 

But  I  again  remind  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  that  while  we  are  taking  these 
risks  for  peace,  they  will  be  taking  grave 
risks  should  they  attempt  to  use  the  occa- 
sion to  jeopardize  the  security  of  our  re- 
maining forces  in  Vietnam  by  increased 
military  action  in  Vietnam,  in  Cambodia, 
or  in  Laos. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  November  3d  and 
December  15th.  If  I  conclude  that  in- 
creased enemy  action  jeopardizes  our  re- 
maining forces  in  Vietnam,  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  take  strong  and  effective  meas- 
ures to  deal  with  that  situation. 

My  responsibility  as  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces  is  for  the  safety 
of  our  men,  and  I  shall  meet  that  respon- 
sibility. The  decision  I  have  announced 
tonight  to  withdraw  150,000  more  men 
over  the  next  year  is  based  entirely  on  the 
progress  of  our  Vietnamization  program. 

There  is  a  better,  shorter  path  to 
peace — through  negotiations.  We  shall 
withdraw  more  than  1 50,000  over  the  next 
year  if  we  make  progress  at  the  negotiating 
front. 

Had  the  other  side  responded  positively 
at  Paris  to  our  offer  of  May  14  last  year, 
most  American  and  foreign  troops  would 
have  left  South  Vietnam  by  now. 

A  political  settlement  is  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  That  is  what  the  fighting  in  Indo- 
china has  been  about  over  the  past  30 
years. 

Now,  we  have  noted  with  interest  the 
recent  statement  by  Soviet  Deputy  For- 
eign Minister  Malik  concerning  a  possible 
new  Geneva  conference  on  Indochina. 

We  do  not  yet  know  the  full  implica- 
tions of  this  statement.  It  is  in  the  spirit 
of  the  letters  I  wrote  on  April  7,  to  signa- 
tories of  the  1962  Geneva  Accords  urging 
consultations  and  observance  of  the  Ac- 


cords. We  have  consistently  said  we  were 
willing  to  explore  any  reasonable  path  to 
peace.  We  are  in  the  process  of  exploring 
this  one. 

But  whatever  the  fate  of  this  particular 
move  we  are  ready  for  a  settlement  fair  to 
everyone. 

Let  me  briefly  review  for  you  the  prin- 
ciples that  govern  our  view  of  a  just  polit- 
ical settlement. 

First,  our  overriding  objective  is  a  polit- 
ical solution  that  reflects  the  will  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  and  allows  them 
to  determine  their  future  without  out- 
side interference. 

I  again  reaffirm  this  Government's  ac- 
ceptance of  eventual,  total  withdrawal  of 
American  troops.  In  turn,  we  must  see 
the  permanent  withdrawal  of  all  North 
Vietnamese  troops  and  be  given  reason- 
able assurances  that  they  will  not  return. 

Second,  a  fair  political  solution  should 
reflect  the  existing  relationship  of  political 
forces  within  South  Vietnam.  We  recog- 
nize the  complexity  of  shaping  machinery 
that  would  fairly  apportion  political 
power  in  South  Vietnam.  We  are  flexi- 
ble; we  have  offered  nothing  on  a  take- 
it-or-leave-it  basis. 

And  third,  we  will  abide  by  the  out- 
come of  the  political  process  agreed  upon. 
President  Thieu  and  I  have  repeatedly 
stated  our  willingness  to  accept  the  free 
decision  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 
But  we  will  not  agree  to  the  arrogant  de- 
mand that  the  elected  leaders  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  be  overthrown  before 
real  negotiations  begin. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  record  of  our 
efforts  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  through 
negotiations. 

We  were  told  repeatedly  in  the  past  that 
our  adversaries  would  negotiate  seriously 

— if  only  we  stopped  the  bombing  of 
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North  Vietnam; 

— if  only  we  began  withdrawing  our 
forces  from  South  Vietnam; 

— ^if  only  we  dealt  with  the  National 
Liberation  Front  as  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  negotiations; 

— if  only  we  would  agree  in  principle 
to  removal  of  all  of  our  forces  from 
Vietnam. 

We  have  taken  all  these  steps. 

The  United  States,  over  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  stopped  all  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  Long  ago  we  agreed  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  National  Liberation  Front 
as  one  of  the  parties.  We  have  already 
withdrawn  1 15,500  American  troops.  To- 
night I  have  announced  a  decision  to  re- 
duce American  force  levels  by  a  quarter 
of  a  million  men  from  what  they  were 
15  months  ago.  We  have  offered  re- 
peatedly to  withdraw  all  of  our  troops 
if  the  North  Vietnamese  would  withdraw 
theirs.  We  have  taken  risks  for  peace  that 
every  fair  and  objective  man  can  readily 
recognize. 

And  still  there  is  no  progress  at  the 
negotiating  table. 

It  is  Hanoi  and  Hanoi  alone  that  stands 
today  blocking  the  path  to  a  just  peace 
for  all  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia. 

When  our  astronauts  returned  safely 
to  earth  last  Friday,  the  whole  world  re- 
joiced with  us.  We  could  have  had  no 
more  eloquent  demonstration  of  a  pro- 
found truth — that  the  greatest  force  work- 
ing for  peace  in  the  world  today  is  the 
fact  that  men  and  women  everywhere, 
regardless  of  differences  in  race,  religion, 
nationality,  or  political  philosophy,  value 
the  life  of  a  human  being.  We  were  as  one 
as  we  thought  of  those  brave  men,  their 
wives,  their  children,  their  parents. 

The  death  of  a  single  man  in  war, 
whether  he  is  an  American,  a  South  Viet- 


namese, a  Vietcong,  or  a  North  Viet- 
namese, is  a  human  tragedy.  That  is  why 
we  want  to  end  this  war  and  achieve  a 
just  peace.  We  call  upon  our  adversaries 
to  join  us  in  working  at  the  conference 
table  toward  that  goal. 

No  Presidential  statement  on  Vietnam 
would  be  complete  without  an  expression 
of  our  concern  for  the  fate  of  the  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

The  callous  exploitation  of  the  anxieties 
and  anguish  of  the  parents,  the  wives,  the 
children  of  these  brave  men,  as  negotiat- 
ing pawns,  is  an  unforgivable  breach  of 
the  elementary  rules  of  conduct  between 
civilized  peoples.  We  shall  continue  to 
make  every  possible  effort  to  get  Hanoi  to 
provide  information  on  the  whereabouts 
of  all  prisoners,  to  allow  them  to  com- 
municate with  their  families,  to  permit  in- 
spection of  prisoners-of-war  camps,  and  to 
provide  for  the  early  release  of  at  least  the 
sick  and  the  wounded. 

My  fellow  Americans,  5  years  ago 
American  combat  troops  were  first  sent 
to  Vietnam.  The  war  since  that  time  has 
been  the  longest  and  one  of  the  most  costly 
and  difficult  conflicts  in  our  history. 

The  decision  I  have  announced  tonight 
means  that  we  finally  have  in  sight  the  just 
peace  we  are  seeking.  We  can  now  say 
with  confidence  that  pacification  is  suc- 
ceeding. We  can  now  say  with  confidence 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  can  develop 
the  capability  for  their  own  defense.  And 
we  can  say  with  confidence  that  all  Ameri- 
can combat  forces  can  and  will  be 
withdrawn. 

I  could  not  make  these  statements  to- 
night had  it  not  been  for  the  dedication, 
the  bravery,  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  who  have  served 
in  Vietnam.  Nor  could  I  have  made  it  had 
it  not  been  for  the  perseverance  of  mil- 
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lions  of  Americans  at  home. 

When  men  write  the  history  of  this 
Nation,  they  will  record  that  no  people  in 
the  annals  of  time  made  greater  sacrifices 
in  a  more  selfless  cause  than  the  American 
people  sacrificed  for  the  right  of  1 8  million 
people  in  a  faraway  land  to  avoid  the  im- 
position of  Communist  rule  against  their 
will  and  for  the  right  of  those  people  to 
determine  their  own  future  free  of  outside 
interference. 

The  enemy  has  failed  to  win  the  war  in 
Vietnam  because  of  three  basic  errors  in 
their  strategy. 

They  thought  they  could  win  a  military 
victory.  They  have  failed  to  do  so. 

They  thought  they  could  win  politically 
in  South  Vietnam.  They  have  failed  to 
do  so. 

They  thought  they  could  win  politically 
in  the  United  States.  This  proved  to  be 
their  most  fatal  miscalculation. 

In  this  great  free  country  of  ours,  we 
debate — we  disagree,  sometimes  violently, 
but  the  mistake  the  totalitarians  make 
over  and  over  again  is  to  conclude  that 
debate  in  a  free  country  is  proof  of  weak- 


ness. We  are  not  a  weak  people.  We  are  a 
strong  people.  America  has  never  been 
defeated  in  the  proud  1 90-year  history  of 
this  country,  and  we  shall  not  be  defeated 
in  Vietnam. 

Tonight  I  want  to  thank  the  American 
people  for  the  support  you  have  given  so 
generously  to  the  cause  of  a  just  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

It  is  your  steadiness  and  your  stamina 
that  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  are 
watching  tonight.  It  is  these  qualities,  as 
much  as  any  proposals,  that  will  bring 
them  to  negotiate. 

It  is  America's  resolve,  as  well  as  Amer- 
ica's reasonableness,  that  will  achieve  our 
goal  of  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam  and 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  the  Pacific  and  through- 
out the  world. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  6  p.m.  in  his 
office  at  the  Western  White  House  in  San 
Glemente,  Calif.  The  address  was  broadcast 
live  on  radio  and  television. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  Press 
Office  released  an  advance  text  of  the  address. 


127     Statement  on  Establishing  the  President's  Panel  on 
Non-Public  Education.     April  21,  1970 


THE  NON-PUBLIC  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  United  States  have 
long  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Nation's 
educational  establishment.  They  supple- 
ment in  an  important  way  the  main  task  of 
our  public  school  system.  They  provide  a 
diversity  which  our  educational  system 
would  otherwise  lack.  They  give  a  spur  of 
competition  to  the  public  schools — 
through  which  educational  innovations 
come;  both  systems  benefit,  and  progress 
results. 

Should  any  single  school  system — ^pub- 
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lie  or  private — ever  acquire  a  complete 
monopoly  over  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren, the  result  would  neither  be  good  for 
that  school  system  nor  good  for  the 
country. 

The  non-public  schools  also  give  par- 
ents the  opportunity  to  send  children  to 
a  school  of  their  own  choice,  and  of  their 
own  religious  denomination.  They  offer 
a  wider  range  of  possibilities  for  educa- 
tional experimentation  and  special  oppor- 
tunities, especially  for  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  and  black  Americans. 
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Up  to  now  we  have  failed  to  consider 
the  consequences  of  declining  enrollments 
in  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  most  of  them  church-supported, 
which  educate  1 1  percent  of  all  pupils — 
close  to  6  million  school  children. 

If  most  or  all  private  schools  were  to 
close  or  turn  public,  the  added  burden  on 
public  funds  by  the  end  of  the  1970's 
would  exceed  $4  billion  per  year  in  oper- 
ations and  with  an  estimated  $5  billion 
more  needed  for  facilities. 

There  is  an  equally  important  con- 
sideration: these  schools — nonsectarian, 
Catholic,  Jewish,  Protestant,  and  other — 
often  add  a  dimension  of  spiritual  value 
to  education  affirming  in  children  a  moral 
code  by  which  to  live.  No  government  can 
be  indifferent  to  the  potential  collapse  of 
such  schools. 

In  my  recent  message  on  education  I 
stated  that  the  specific  problem  of  paro- 
chial schools  was  to  be  a  particular  as- 
signment of  the  Commission  on  School 
Finance. 

Today,  within  that  Commission,  I  am 
establishing  the  President's  Panel  on  Non- 
Public  Education  to  be  chaired  by  Dr. 
Clarence  Walton,  the  president  of  Catho- 


lic University;  and  with  William  G.  Sal- 
tonstall,  the  former  principal  of  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy;  Ivan  Zylstra,  the  ad- 
ministrator of  government-school  relations 
for  the  National  Union  of  Christian 
Schools;  and  Bishop  William  E.  McMan- 
us,  the  director  of  education  for  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Chicago,  as  initial  panel 
members. 

In  their  deliberations  I  urge  the  panel 
members  to  keep  two  considerations  in 
mind.  First,  our  purpose  here  is  not  to 
aid  religion  in  particular,  but  to  promote 
diversity  in  education  within  the  Consti- 
tution. Second,  that  while  the  panel  delib- 
erates, non-public  schools  in  the  United 
States  are  closing  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day. 

The  panel  is  charged  with  studying  and 
evaluating  the  problems  that  confront  the 
non-public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  of  reporting  on  the  nature  of  the 
crisis  they  confront,  and  of  making  posi- 
tive recommendations  to  me  for  action 
which  will  be  in  the  interest  of  our  entire 
national  educational  system. 

note:  Biographical  information  on  the  mem- 
bers of  the  panel  is  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6, 
P-  558). 


128     Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Members  of  the 
Commission  on  Government  Procurement. 
April  22,  1970 


THIS  IS  the  first  time  that  we  have  used 
the  new  press  facility  for  the  purpose  of 
swearing  in  a  commission  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, any  individual. 

I  think  that  it  is  significant  to  make 
three  general  remarks  about  this  Com- 
mission on  Government  Procurement. 

First,  it  was  time  that  this  Commis- 


sion, which  will  report  in  2  years,  be  ap- 
pointed. This  is  the  first  time  since  the 
Hoover  Commission  20  years  ago  that  this 
kind  of  an  extensive  study  of  Government 
procurement  has  been  made. 

Second,  the  amount  is  significant.  It 
involves  between  $55  and  $60  billion 
worth  of  Government  expenditures,  every- 
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thing  from  pencils  to  nuclear  submarines, 
including  perhaps  the  facilities  for  the  new 
press  room. 

Consequently,  the  procedures  for  pro- 
curement, the  costs  that  might  be  avoided 
or  saved,  as  well  as  the  efficiency,  are 
among  the  matters  that  will  be  taken  up 
by  this  group  in  this  very  extensive  study. 

Most  important,  however,  in  a  broader 
sense,  is  how  this  came  about.  This  is 
truly  a  bipartisan  effort.  My  old  friend 
and  neighbor — I  say  friend  and  neighbor 
because  he  represented  the  district  right 
next  to  mine  when  I  was  in  the  Congress; 
he  was  from  Montebello;  I  was  from 
Whittier — Congressman  Chet  Holifield 
was  the  man  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
the  Commission,  who  pushed  the  legisla- 
tion through  with,  of  course,  some  Re- 
publican support,  and  I  am  delighted 
that  he  is  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  that  Perkins  McGuire,  one  of 
the  outside  members,  is  the  Chairman. 

Now,  Judge,  if  you  will  swear  them  in, 
we  will  see  in  2  years  whether  it  was  worth 
doing.  [Laughter] 

[At  this  point,  Judge  W.  Byron  Sorrell  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions administered  the  oath  of  office.  The 
President  then  resumed  speaking.] 


Now,  Mr.  BuU,^  incidentally,  will  give 
you  your  compensation.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  nonpaid  commission,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  compensate  you  out  of  anything 
that  I  received  in  my  official  capacity,  but 

1  have  a  friend  who  sells  me  presidential 
signing  pens  at  a  very  good  rate.  I  wish 
he  would  sell  them  to  the  Government  at 
the  same  rate.  Each  of  you  will  get  one 
and  that  is  your  compensation  for  the  next 

2  years. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:22  a.m.  in  the 
Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House. 

Members  of  the  Commission  appointed  by 
the  President  are :  Robert  L.  Kunzig,  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services;  Frank  Sanders,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Paul  W.  Beamer 
of  Massachusetts;  Peter  Dierks  Joers  of  Ar- 
kansas; and  E.  Perkins  McGuire  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  are  Senator  Edward  J. 
Gurney  of  Florida,  Senator  Henry  M.  Jack- 
son of  Washington,  and  Richard  E.  Horner  of 
California.  Members  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  are  Representative  Chet  Holifield 
of  California,  Representative  Frank  Horton 
of  New  York,  and  Joseph  W.  Barr  of  Maryland. 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
Elmer  B.  Staats,  is  a  member  by  law. 

Senator  Jackson  and  Mr.  Barr  were  unable 
to  be  present  at  the  ceremony. 


^  Stephen  B.  Bull,  a  White  House  Staff  As- 
sistant. 


129     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance.     April  22,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  spirit  of  neighborliness,  the  readi- 
ness to  extend  a  helping  hand  in  time  of 
trouble,  is  one  of  the  great  traditions  of 
this  country.  In  the  early  years  of  our 
history,  good  neighbors  were  essential  in 
coping  with  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life. 
They  are  equally  essential  in  meeting  the 


challenges  of  life  today. 

The  spirit  of  the  good  neighbor  was  par- 
ticularly evident  in  1969  when  natural 
disasters  struck  this  country  in  unpre- 
cedented numbers  and  with  unprece- 
dented force.  Twenty-nine  major  disasters 
and  an  untold  number  of  smaller  disasters 
were  responsible  for  over  300  deaths  and 
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an  estimated  $2  billion  in  property  dam- 
age in  the  last  calendar  year.  Events  such 
as  the  California  floods  and  Hurricane 
Camille  with  the  Virginia  floods  were 
exceptionally  destructive. 

Private  voluntary  agencies  have  tradi- 
tionally played  a  crucial  role  during  times 
of  disaster.  State  and  local  governments 
are  key  factors  in  any  successful  disaster 
relief  effort.  Thus  the  Federal  role  is  only 
one  part  of  the  overall  response  of  the 
Nation.  But  it  is  a  very  important  part  of 
that  response.  Under  the  Federal  Disaster 
Acts  of  1950,  1966,  and  1969  and  their 
amendments  and  under  provisions  in 
many  other  statutes,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment works  to  help  individuals  through 
relief  and  rehabilitation  eff'orts  and  to  as- 
sist State  and  local  governments  by  restor- 
ing public  facilities  essential  to  community 
life.  In  1969  the  Federal  government  al- 
located $150  million  for  assistance  from 
the  President's  Disaster  Relief  Fund — the 
largest  sum  for  any  one  year  in  history. 
Significant  additional  funds  were  spent 
on  disaster  assistance  under  other  Federal 
programs.  A  report  on  our  1969  experi- 
ence is  being  provided  to  the  Congress. 

We  are  confident  that  the  general 
framework  of  our  present  program  pro- 
vides an  effective  mechanism  for  channel- 
ing Federal  disaster  assistance  to  in- 
dividuals and  communities.  Rather  than 
depending  on  a  specialized  disaster  assist- 
ance agency,  the  present  system  makes 
maximum  use  of  existing  agencies,  cen- 
trally coordinated  by  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  to  perform  tasks  in 
time  of  emergency  which  are  similar  to 
those  which  they  perform  in  normal  cir- 
cumstances. Our  present  arrangements 
also  encourage  constructive  and  coopera- 
tive efforts  among  individuals,  local  com- 


munities,   the    States    and    the    Federal 
government. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  we  have 
learned  that  a  number  of  improvements 
are  in  order  within  the  existing  frame- 
work. The  last  Presidential  special  mes- 
sage on  the  subject  of  disaster  assistance 
was  written  18  years  ago.  Since  that  time, 
this  program  has  grown  in  a  piecemeal 
and  often  haphazard  manner,  involving 
over  50  separate  Congressional  enact- 
ments and  executive  actions.  This  slow 
development  process  has  created  a  com- 
plex program,  one  which  has  a  number 
of  gaps  and  overlaps  and  needs  increased 
coordination.  It  is  time  for  new  legisla- 
tion and  executive  action  to  make  our 
Federal  disaster  assistance  program  more 
effective  and  efficient. 

Legislative  Proposals 

To  extend  and  to  improve  the  assist- 
ance which  the  Federal  Government  can 
provide  in  time  of  major  disasters,  I  am 
asking  the  Congress  to  enact  the  Disaster 
Assistance  Act  of  igjo.  This  legislation 
contains  a  number  of  specific  proposals, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
following : 

Revenue  Maintenance 

When  a  community  experiences  a 
major  disaster,  the  physical  impact  is 
obvious.  What  the  television  camera  does 
not  capture,  however,  is  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty tax  revenue  which  occurs  when  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  a  community's  property 
tax  base  is  destroyed  and  its  essential 
services  are  disrupted. 

To  ease  this  difficulty,  /  recommend 
that  the  Congress  enact  a  property  tax 
revenue  maintenance  plan.  Under  this 
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plan,  the  Federal  government  would  be 
authorized  to  lend  money  at  favorable  in- 
terest rates  to  local  governments  to  make 
up  their  loss  of  property  tax  revenues  fol- 
lowing a  major  disaster. 

Permanent  Repair 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  for  expanded 
Federal  authority  to  permanently  repair 
or  fully  replace  essential  public  facilities 
damaged  by  disasters.  This  authorization 
would  provide  a  more  effective  and  prac- 
tical approach  to  the  replacement  of  dam- 
aged public  facilities  which  are  vital  to 
community  life.  This  Administration 
would  give  preference  to  local  employees 
and  contractors  in  repair  and  rebuilding 
work. 

Economic  Development  Assistance 

I  am  also  asking  the  Congress  to  amend 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  so  that  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  would  pro- 
vide staff  support,  technical  advice  and 
financial  assistance  to  those  communities 
affected  by  major  disasters.  Such  assist- 
ance is  vital  in  recovery  efforts,  particu- 
larly when  the  community  is  attempting 
to  begin  long-range  rebuilding  or  redevel- 
opment efforts. 

Disaster  Loans 

I  am  proposing  legislation  to  improve 
the  disaster  loan  programs  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration.  These  loans  are 
among  our  principal  sources  of  assistance 
to  stricken  individuals.  The  recommended 
changes  would  provide  for  improved 
refinancing,  payment  deferral,  and  for- 
giveness arrangements  and  would  assure 
disaster  loans  to  older  citizens.  My  pro- 


posed amendment  would  allow  the  FHA 
and  SBA  to  provide  faster  service  and 
would  therefore  promote  speedier  recovery 
following  disasters. 

Unemployment  Compensation 

I  am  also  recommending  that  the  Con- 
gress  extend  for  two  years  the  expanded 
unemployment  compensation  provisions 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  igSg,  These 
provisions  make  temporary  income  avail- 
able as  promptly  as  possible  to  help  in- 
dividuals who  are  unemployed  as  the 
result  of  a  major  disaster.  Such  assistance 
to  individuals  was  a  new  feature  in  the 
1969  Act.  Before  last  year,  only  those 
unemployed  persons  who  could  qualify 
for  compensation  under  the  normal  un- 
employment insurance  programs  could 
receive  income  protection  following  a 
disaster.  The  two-year  extension  which  I 
recommend  would  provide  time  to  fully 
evaluate  the  new  provisions  and  to  con- 
sider appropriate  legislation. 

Housing 

Hurricane  Camille  provided  the  great- 
est test  of  the  Federal  government's  ability 
to  provide  temporary  housing  to  victims  of 
a  major  disaster.  We  believe  we  met  that 
test;  at  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  was 
able  to  place  more  than  5,000  mobile 
homes  in  the  disaster  area.  We  also  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  language  of  the 
law  which  authorizes  such  activities  is 
confusing. 

Two  separate  provisions  in  two  differ- 
ent laws  are  now  directed  to  temporary 
emergency  housing.  In  order  to  simplify 
the  legislative  provisions  that  apply  to  this 
problem,  /  propose  that  the  provisions 
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for  temporary  housing  in  PL  SiSy^  he 
amended  so  that  they  incorporate  many 
of  the  broad  principles  of  PL  91-79,  with- 
out sacrificing  flexibility,  A  clarified  ver- 
sion of  this  law  would  allow  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  temporary  housing  or 
other  emergency  shelter — including  leased 
mobile  homes  or  other  readily  fabricated 
dwellings. 

Debris  Removal 

One  of  the  serious  problems  encoun- 
tered in  Hurricane  Gamille  related  to  the 
removal  of  debris  from  private  property. 
Current  legislation  in  this  area  is  con- 
fusing and  difficult  to  administer.  /  am 
therefore  proposing  corrective  legislation 
that  would  simplify  and  speed  debris  re- 
moval from  private  property  when  it  is  in 
the  public  interest.  Again,  preference 
would  be  given  to  local  employees  and 
contractors. 

Disaster  Prevention 

In  March  and  April  1969  this  Adminis- 
tration conducted  a  massive  flood  preven- 
tion program  in  the  upper  Midwest  and 
New  England.  This  program — Operation 
Foresight — was  immensely  successful;  it 
prevented  widespread  human  suffering 
and  an  estimated  $200  million  in  dam- 
ages, at  a  cost  of  $20  million.  The  success 
of  this  disaster  prevention  effort  suggests 
that  we  can  do  a  great  deal  to  avoid  or 
limit  the  effects  of  expected  disasters.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  proposing  legislation 
which  would  extend  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's authority  to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  disaster  prevention  and 
damage  reduction  activities. 

Planning  Assistance 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1 969  author- 
ized one-time  matching  grants  to  help 


States  formulate  better  plans  for  coping 
with  disasters.  Almost  half  of  the  States 
have  already  indicated  that  they  will  join 
us  in  this  effort  and  we  expect  that  others 
will  soon  follow  their  lead.  I  now  recom- 
mend that  the  Congress  expand  this  pro- 
vision of  the  1969  law  in  order  to  help 
States  review  and  update  these  plans  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  major  initiatives  out- 
lined above,  the  legislation  prepared  by 
the  Administration  includes  a  number  of 
other  changes  designed  to  extend  the  scope 
and  improve  the  effectiveness  of  Federal 
assistance. 

Administrative  Actions 

Legislative  changes  are  not  the  only 
improvements  which  are  presently  re- 
quired. Our  experience  indicates  that 
changes  in  administrative  procedures  can 
be  equally  important  in  providing  a  more 
effective  assistance  program. 

Coordination 

To  improve  coordination  of  Federal 
Disaster  Assistance  efforts,  both  among 
Federal  agencies  and  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  officials,  I  am  establishing 
a  National  Council  on  Federal  Disaster 
Assistance}  The  Council  will  be  composed 
of  senior  officials  from  Federal  agencies 
concerned  with  disaster  assistance  and  will 
be  chaired  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness. 

To  further  improve  coordination  of  dis- 
aster assistance  activities  in  the  field,  I 
have  also  directed  that  the  Regional  Di- 
rectors of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness be  included  as  ad  hoc  members 


^  The  Council  was  established  by  Executive 
Order  1 1526  of  April  22,  1970. 
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of  the  newly  formed  Federal  Regional 
Councils.  This  improvement  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  other  actions  to  improve 
coordination  among  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, including  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  regional  planning  confer- 
ences with  State  officials  with  the  first  such 
conference  this  month  on  the  West  Coast. 

In  addition  to  improving  coordination 
and  developing  more  comprehensive 
plans,  we  need  better  procedures  for  con- 
tinuous communication  with  State  and 
local  government  on  such  matters  as  disas- 
ter legislation.  The  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments and  such  organizations  as  the 
International  City  Management  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
the  National  League  of  Cities,  and  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  are 
assisting  us  in  this  effort. 

Improvements  in  disaster  assistance  also 
require  an  improved  program  of  research 
and  evaluation,  the  results  of  which  are 
readily  available  to  all  who  can  benefit 
from  them.  I  have  therefore  directed  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  to  act 
as  a  central  clearing  house  for  all  Federal 
research  which  is  related  to  disasters. 

Assistance  to  Individuals 

An  important  objective,  particularly  in 
large-scale  disasters,  is  that  of  informing 
individuals  of  the  assistance  which  is  avail- 
able and  of  the  places  where  it  can  be 
obtained.  To  meet  this  problem,  we  are 
expanding  our  information  efforts  and 
keying  those  efforts  to  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual citizens  of  the  community,  par- 
ticularly those  who  are  poor. 

Whenever  a  disaster  occurs,  those  who 
live  in  the  area  desperately  want  to  be  in 
touch  with  their  friends  and  relatives  who 
live  elsewhere.  Rescue  workers  also  need 
better    communication    facilities    within 


such  areas.  I  have  therefore  asked  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  to  pro- 
vide better  emergency  communication 
services  to  stricken  regions  during  times  of 
disaster. 

Just  as  we  make  it  easier  for  individuals 
to  get  information,  so  we  should  make  it 
easier  for  them  to  get  assistance.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  for  individuals  to  travel 
from  one  place  to  another  and  then  to  still 
another  location  in  order  to  obtain  the 
help  which  various  agencies  of  the  Federal 
government  are  providing.  Accordingly, 
we  are  developing  plans  to  provide  '' one- 
stop"  service  to  individuals  in  disaster 
areas.  Representatives  of  the  principal 
Federal  agencies  and  of  the  Red  Cross, 
as  well  as  caseworkers  and  legal  advisors, 
will  all  be  available  at  a  single  assistance 
center. 

Disaster  Assistance  Teams 

Disaster  stricken  communities  fre- 
quently lack  trained  personnel  who  can 
help  them  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  assistance  which  is  available  to  them 
from  many  sources.  To  meet  this  need,  I 
have  directed  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  to  form  Federal  disaster  as- 
sistance teams  to  help  local  comm^unities 
coordinate  the  overall  assistance  effort. 
These  teams  will  be  supervised  by  a  Fed- 
eral Disaster  Assistance  Coordinator  who 
will  act  as  an  on-the-spot  representative 
of  the  President  in  any  particular  disaster 
area. 

Disaster  Insurance 

Our  experience  with  disasters  in  1969 
clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for  ex- 
panded insurance  coverage  for  property 
owners.  The  national  flood  insurance  sec- 
tions of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1 968  presently  permit  Fed- 
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eral  insurance  assistance  in  flood-prone 
areas  and  we  are  now  implementing  that 
program  on  an  accelerated  basis.  /  am  also 
directing  that  a  comprehensive  study  of 
property  insurance  coverage  for  disaster 
situations  be  undertaken  and  that  specific 
recommendations  be  provided  me  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  This  study  should  take 
into  account  the  views  of  the  State  insur- 
ance authorities,  the  insurance  industry, 
lending  institutions,  and  the  general 
public. 

Civil  Defense 

The  disaster  assistance  activities  of  State 
and  local  governments  often  are  closely 
related  to  their  civil  defense  responsibili- 
ties. The  relationship  between  the  Federal 
government's  disaster  assistance  and  civil 
defense  activities  should  now  be  carefully 
reviewed.  Accordingly,  I  have  asked  that 
such  a  study  be  carried  out  and  that  its 
recommendations  be  given  to  me  by  De- 
cember 31,  1970.  It  is  important  that  any 
changes  in  this  sensitive  area  be  made  only 
after  a  careful  review,  one  which  gives 
special  attention  to  the  impact  of  any  sug- 


gested change  upon  national  security. 

As  we  move  into  a  new  decade,  one  of 
the  nation's  major  goals  is  to  restore  a 
ravaged  environment.  But  we  must  also  be 
ready  to  respond  efTectively  when  nature 
gets  out  of  control  and  victimizes  our 
citizens. 

With  the  improvements  I  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  and  those  which 
I  am  instituting  by  Executive  action,  the 
disaster  assistance  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  will  continue  to  provide 
outstanding  public  service  in  times  of 
crisis.  This  program  manifests  the  ex- 
traordinary humanitarian  spirit  of  our  na- 
tion. The  changes  I  have  proposed  would 
enable  it  to  reflect  that  spirit  even  more 
effectively. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 

April  22,  1970 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased a  fact  sheet  on  the  proposed  disaster 
assistance  legislation  and  the  transcript  of  a 
news  briefing  by  George  A.  Lincoln,  Director, 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  on  the  Presi- 
dent's message. 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Natural  disasters — in  unprecedented 
numbers  and  scope — presented  a  grim 
challenge  to  this  nation  in  1969.  The  ex- 
ceptional response  to  this  challenge  by  the 
United  States  government  is  something  in 
which  all  Americans  can  take  pride.  The 
story  of  that  response  is  detailed  in  the 
report  which  I  am  today  transmitting  to 
the  Congress. 

This  report  of  Federal  activities  in  1969 
under  authority  of  the  Federal  Disaster 


Act  (Public  Law  875,  8ist  Congress,  as 
amended)  is  required  by  Section  8  of  that 
law  and  has  been  provided  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness. The  report  also  describes  activities 
carried  out  under  authority  of  the  Federal 
Disaster  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  79,  91st 
Congress).  The  funds  which  supported 
these  activities  are  specifically  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  suffering  and  repairing  damage 
when  disasters  strike. 
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There  were  29  major  disasters  during 
1969 — the  largest  number  since  the  pro- 
gram began  in  1950.  Two  of  these — 
the  California  floods  and  Hurricane 
Camille — ^were  exceptionally  destructive. 
The  number  and  extent  of  major  disasters 
in  1969  required  a  massive  Federal  effort; 
a  total  of  $148,970,000  was  allocated  from 
the  President's  Disaster  Fund,  the  largest 
amount  since  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  81-875.  Despite  these  increased  de- 
mands, the  Federal  response  was  most 
prompt  and  effective  and  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  it  deserve  our  commendation. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  OfHce  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  the  Administra- 
tion is  developing  a  stronger  and  more 
comprehensive  disaster  assistance  pro- 
gram. An  important  part  of  this  strength- 


ened program  is  outlined  in  my  disaster 
assistance  message  to  the  Congress.  That 
message  discusses  both  the  legislation 
which  will  be  submitted — the  Disaster  As- 
sistance Act  of  1970 — and  the  improve- 
ments which  are  being  made  by  executive 
action.  I  am  confident  that  our  strength- 
ened program  will  improve  cooperation 
with  State  and  local  governments  and 
with  private  and  voluntary  organizations. 
More  important,  these  steps  would  enable 
the  Federal  government  to  continue  to 
meet  its  responsibilities  to  individuals  who 
are  victimized  by  these  unhappy  events. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
April  22, 1970 

note:  The  15-page  report  is  entitled  "Report 
on  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  in  1969.'* 
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WE  ARE  here  tonight  for  a  very  special 
occasion,  the  award  of  the  Medal  of  Free- 
dom to  eight  very  distinguished  people 
who  are  known  to  everybody  in  this  room 
and  to  millions  of  Americans. 

I  know  that  many  wonder  how  these 
names  were  selected.  I  do  not  want  to  indi- 
cate anything  with  regard  to  the  age  fac- 
tor, except  simply  to  say  this :  That  tonight 
you  will  see,  as  these  medals  are  presented, 
a  total  of  almost  half  a  millennium  in  the 
reporting  on  the  American  political 
scene;  447  years  of  reporting  are  repre- 
sented in  the  eight  people  who  are  here 
tonight.  All  the  Nation  is  covered — the 
West  Coast,  the  East  Coast — and  all  of 
the  news  media  in  terms  of  the  writing 
press,  we  believe,  are  covered. 

I  realize  that  there  have  been  occasions 


in  this  administration  when  the  situation 
seems  to  be  reversed.  Usually  it  is  expected 
during  any  administration  that  the  press 
is  to  be  the  critic  of  the  Government.  In 
this  administration  sometimes  it  seems  to 
be  the  other  way  around.  Now,  some 
would  say  that  is  man  biting  dog.  But  I 
don't  want  to  suggest  that  the  press  are 
dogs,  so  I  will  not  say  that.  [Laughter] 

I  will  simply  say  tonight  that  we 
thought  the  most  effective  way  to  honor 
these  distinguished  recipients  is  to  tell  the 
story  in  song,  which  we  have  been  trying 
to  do  at  the  "Evenings  at  the  White 
House"  that  we  have  had  during  this  year. 
And  the  Army  Chorus,  on  special  request, 
has  gone  back  over  50  years  and  they  will 
start  in  the  period  beginning  about  1910 
and  bring  us  up  to  1970,  all  in  song. 
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It,  of  course,  will  not  be,  Mr.  Steele/  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  Gridiron,  but  they 
will  try. 

Thank  you. 

[At  this  point,  the  Army  Chorus  presented  a 
program  of  songs  popular  in  various  periods 
since  World  War  I.] 

We  now  come  to  the  part  of  the  evening 
which  we  have  been  looking  forward  to 
for  some  time.  Before  making  these 
awards — they  will  be  made  in  alphabetical 
order,  incidentally,  to  be  sure  that  there 
is  no  indication  of  one  having  precedence 
over  the  other — as  I  was  sitting  in  this 
room  and  recalling  the  fact  that  many  of 
you  who  think  of  the  history  of  this  room, 
of  this  house,  will,  of  course,  remember 
that  the  only  President  who  did  not  live 
in  this  house  was  President  Washington 
and  Martha  Washington,  whose  pictures 
are  in  the  room.  John  Adams  was  the  first 
President  who  lived  here  in  this  house  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  second. 

It  was  Jeflferson,  I  think,  who  perhaps 
made  the  most  cogent  comment  about  the 
relationship  between  press  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. Those  comments  have  been 
made  through  the  years  by  various  people. 
I  understand  I  made  one  at  one  time.  But 
whatever  the  case  might  be,  Jefferson  once 
said,  as  I  recall,  that  if  he  had  to  make  a 
choice  between  Government  without 
newspapers  and  newspapers  without  Gov- 
ernment, he  would  take  the  latter. 

As  we  make  these  awards  tonight,  as 
we  see  these — and  I  use  this  term  quite 
advisedly — these  giants  of  the  profession 
of  which  so  many  in  this  room  are  proud 
members,  of  the  newspaper  reporting  pro- 


^  Jack  Steele,  Managing  Editor,  Washington 
Bureau,  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance, 
and  President  of  the  Gridiron  Club,  an  organi- 
zation of  50  Washington  newspapermen  that 
presents  an  evening  of  satire  in  song  each  year. 


fession,  those  who  have  told  millions  of 
Americans  who  will  never  be  in  this  room 
or  in  this  house,  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity that  we  have,  but  who  tell  the  pic- 
ture of  what  goes  on  here  and  throughout 
this  Nation — as  we  think  of  those,  we  do 
realize  that  America  has  been  very  for- 
tunate to  have  people  of  varying  views 
writing  all  over  the  country,  of  very  great 
capability,  telling  the  story  of  America — 
oh,  the  story  in  many  areas,  in  music  and 
sports  and  the  rest.  But  tonight  particu- 
larly we  honor  those  who  tell  the  story  of 
politics. 

It  happens,  because  the  alphabetical 
order  comes  that  way,  that  the  first  award 
goes  to  a  Californian.  Before  having  him 
step  up  here  I  would  like  to  say  something 
briefly  about  him. 

I,  of  course,  knew  Squire  Behrens  when 
I  was  in  California,  although  I  was  from 
Southern  California.  I  met  him  when  I 
ran  for  the  Senate  in  1950  when  I  visited 
San  Francisco.  I  did  not  realize  until  I 
came  to  Washington  as  a  Senator,  and  be- 
gan to  know  then  the  National  Press 
Corps,  what  enormous  national  influence 
he  had  and  national  respect  he  had. 

When,  for  example,  the  national  re- 
porters in  1952,  1954,  1956,  1958,  and 
i960  would  travel  with  me  as  I  traveled 
around  the  country  in  various  political 
chores,  and  whenever  they  got  to  Cali- 
fornia and  tried  to  find  out  what  was  go- 
ing on,  they  would  go  out  and  say,  "What 
does  Squire  think?"  And  what  Squire 
thought,  they  usually  wrote  and  usually 
he  was  right — at  least  in  his  predictions. 

But,  in  any  event,  I  think  perhaps  the 
best  way  that  I  could  describe  Squire 
Behrens  is  by  something  I  was  reading 
a  few  nights  ago  about  Theodore  Roose- 
velt— Squire  does  not  go  back  quite  that 
far.  But,  nevertheless,  the  comment  about 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  was  made  by  a  dis- 
tinguished British  journalist  and  one  who, 
observed  the  American  scene  very  closely 
in  that  exciting  period  between  1 900  and 
1908.  At  the  conclusion  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  term,  he  said,  "You  know, 
Roosevelt  is  not  an  American,  he  is 
America." 

I  think  of  those  of  us  who  know  Cali- 
fornia and  the  national  press  who  know 
California  would  say  that  Squire  Behrens 
is  not  a  Califomian,  he  is  California. 

We  honor  him  tonight.  He  is  here  from 
San  Francisco. 

Squire,  would  you  please  step  up? 

I  said  a  moment  ago  something  that 
Squire,  I  am  sure,  will  reprimand  me  for, 
because  he  speaks  very  candidly  to  me 
because  we  are  old  friends.  I  made  men- 
tion of  age,  the  fact  that  447  years  of  re- 
porting was  represented  among  these  eight 
recipients.  I  think  you  should  know  that 
in  the  California  Legislature,  a  short  time 
ago,  a  resolution  was  introduced  by  one 
of  the  legislators  to  honor  Squire  Behrens 
for  40  years  of  reporting  events  in  the 
California  Legislature.  Squire  got  the  bill 
killed. 

When  someone  asked  me  tonight  why 
we  did  not  honor  Walter  Trohan,^  I  said 
he  was  not  old  enough.  I  don't  want  to 
indicate  that  Squire  is  older  than  Walter 
Trohan,  but  I  do  say  that  anybody  in  Cali- 
fornia is  ageless. 

I  read  now  the  citation : 

Earl  Charles  Behrens 

"Through  almost  fifty  years  as  a  re- 
porter, he  has  shown  that  a  great  news- 
paperman is  one  who  combines  inexhaust- 
ible energy  with  insatiable  curiosity  and 

'Retired  Chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


impeccable  judgment.  He  has  become  a 
legend  among  political  reporters  not  only 
for  his  great  skill  but  also  for  fairness,  un- 
failing good  humor  and  consistent  good 
sense.  It  has  been  written  of  him  that  his 
'mind  and  heart  have  been  close  to  politics 
and  political  people.'  His  sources  and  his 
readers  have  long  recognized  that  his 
mind  and  his  heart  have  also  been  devoted 
to  truth,  to  integrity,  and  professionalism 
of  the  highest  order." 

Mr.  Behrens.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  you  for  this  honor. 

You  may  have  forgotten  that  in  your 
younger  days  I  followed  you  when  you 
were  running  for  Congress.  Of  course,  I 
was  a  little  bit  younger  then,  too.  We 
have  traveled  many,  many  miles  together 
over  campaign  trails.  I  have  tried  always 
to  have  no  malice  in  my  heart  when  it 
came  to  politics,  but  a  lot  of  charity  for 
candidates. 

The  President.  Candidates  need  char- 
ity, and  not  just  from  the  heart. 

For  the  next  recipient,  we  come  over  to 
the  East  Coast  and  to  a  native  Washing- 
tonian,  one  of  the  few  who  live  in  the  city 
who  was  bom  in  this  city. 

In  checking  on  Eddie  FoUiard,  I  tried 
to  do  background  as  they  do  background 
on  me — the  reporters  do — and  I  found 
that  one  of  the  first  scoops  that  he  had 
when  he  was  writing  was  during  prohi- 
bition when  he  found  that  a  local  boot- 
legger was  storing  his  whiskey  in  the 
bushes  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White 
House.  I  have  been  looking  in  those  bushes 
ever  since;  there  is  nothing  there. 

However,  on  a  more  recent  note,  I  knew 
that  many  were  wondering  how  it  came 
about  that  President  Truman  and  I,  who 
were  known  to  be  political  opponents,  had 
a  reconciliation.  And  I  will  tell  you  the 
story,  how  it  began  and  how  it  finally 
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finished,  very  briefly,  in  introducing  our 
next  recipient. 

It  was  a  Gridiron  Dinner,  as  I  recall, 
Eddie,  and  on  that  occasion  President 
Truman  was  in  the  distinguished  guests' 
area,  the  speakers'  room  where  people 
gather  before  going  into  the  ballroom.  I 
was  there.  I  was  to  be  the  speaker  for 
the  Republicans  in  that  year.  They  could 
not  get  anybody  else. 

But,  anyway,  I  noticed  that  President 
Truman  was  standing  a  bit  over  in  the 
corner  and  the  room  was  crowded  and 
he  did  not  have  a  drink.  So  I  was  stand- 
ing close  to  Eddie  Folliard  and  I  said, 
"What  would  the  President  like,  do  you 
think?"  He  said,  "He  likes  bourbon."  So 
I  went  over  to  the  bar  and  I  got  a  glass  of 
bourbon  on  the  rocks,  and  I  carried  it  over 
to  President  Truman,  Eddie  walking  with 
me.  I  handed  it  to  President  Truman  and 
he  looked  at  me  with  a  rather  skeptical 
eye.  He  looked  at  Eddie  and  he  said,  "Do 
you  think  it  is  all  right?"  Eddie  said, 
"Yes,  Mr.  President."  And  President 
Truman  said  to  me,  "Sir,  you  are  a  gentle- 
man." And  he  took  the  drink. 

In  any  event,  we  then  flew  out  to  In- 
dependence last  year  to  present  the  piano 
which  was  in  the  White  House,  that  he 
had  played  on,  and  Margaret  had  played 
on,  and  Eddie  was  there  for  that  occasion. 

Tonight  we  honor  Eddie  Folliard. 

If  he  would  step  forward,  I  will  read 
the  citation: 

Edward  T.  Folliard 

"Born  in  Washington,  D.G.,  the  na- 
tion's capital  has  been  his  working  base 
throughout  a  long  and  distinguished  pro- 
fessional career.  His  keen  insights  into 
the  life  and  politics  of  the  nation's  capi- 
tal have  been  matched  by  a  perceptive  un- 


derstanding of  the  broader  American 
scene,  and  of  international  affairs.  Com- 
bining a  determined  curiosity  with  energy, 
integrity  and  skill,  he  has  won  the  ad- 
miration of  his  colleagues  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  enlightenment  of  three  gen- 
erations of  readers." 

Mr.  Folliard.  Mr.  President,  at  a  re- 
cent christening  party  for  my  sister  Mary's 
great-granddaughter,  a  niece  of  mine 
said,  "Uncle  Eddie,  what  is  this  medal 
President  Nixon  is  going  to  give  you?"  I 
said,  "Why,  it  is  a  medal  President  Nixon 
gives  to  young  astronauts  and  old  journal- 
ists." Then,  later  in  the  party,  she  looked 
hurt.  So  I  tried  again  and  I  turned  to  my 
niece  and  I  said,  "Rosemary,  this  is  a 
medal  President  Nixon  gives  to  young  as- 
tronauts and  mature  journalists." 

It  seems  to  me  tonight,  Mr.  President, 
this  ceremony  is  a  triumph  for  maturity. 
I  thank  you,  sir,  for  this  great  honor,  for 
my  part  and  for  the  newspaper  for  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  work  so  many  years. 
And  I  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Nixon  for  in- 
viting my  family  here  tonight  for  what 
has  been  a  grand  evening. 

The  President.  Only  one  of  our  re- 
cipients tonight  cannot  be  with  us.  The 
award  was  made  before  his  death  and 
he  was  told  about  it.  I  talked  to  him  by 
phone  and  the  letter  in  which  the  award 
was  made  was  read  to  him.  He  designated 
his  grandson  to  receive  it. 

Before  I  ask  Mr.  Robert  McHargue  to 
come  up  here  to  receive  the  award,  and 
before  I  read  the  citation,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  about  Mr.  Bill  Henry;  a  word 
that  will  date  me,  to  an  extent,  but  will 
bring  memories  to  all  of  you. 

In  California,  if  you  were  bom  there  as 
I  was  in  Southern  California  and  lived 
there,  when  anybody  referred  to  the 
Times,  you  thought  of  the  Los  Angeles 
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Times.  Through  the  years  that  we  grew 
up^  until  I  came  to  Washington  with  Mrs. 
Nixon  in  1947  as  a  freshman  Congress- 
man, I  remembered  the  Times  and  I  re- 
membered the  men  who  wrote  for  it,  the 
reporters,  the  columnists,  and  the  rest. 

Of  course.  Bill  Henry  was  known  to  all 
who  read  the  Times.  He  was  also  known 
in  other  fields.  He  started  as  a  sports  re- 
porter. And  many  here  in  this  room,  only 
the  Califomians  will  probably  recall  this, 
and  the  sports  enthusiasts,  that  the  1932 
Olympics  which  came  to  Los  Angeles  was 
for  the  then  very  young  Bill  Henry  one  of 
his  major  achievements.  He  was  with  the 
Times,  but  he  worked  on  the  Olympics. 
He  was  then  the  sports  editor  of  the  Times, 
and  he,  at  the  time  of  the  Olympics,  did 
some  of  the  announcing  at  the  Coliseum 
when  the  games  took  place.  I  was  19 
years  old  in  1932.  That  was  the  only  one 
of  the  days  of  the  Olympics  that  I  was  able 
to  attend. 

I  recall  driving  in  from  Whittier  to  Los 
Angeles  and  going  to  the  Coliseum,  and 
I  picked  the  day  myself  because  of  a  par- 
ticular race.  In  1932,  that  year  in  Los 
Angeles,  the  big  race  was  the  400  meters. 

There  were  two  very  great  runners. 
Billy  Carr  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  big  Ben  Eastman  of  Stanford. 
Both  had  run  the  440  in  47.6,  which  at 
that  time  was  very  good — ^not  today,  but 
very  good  on  the  paths  of  that  time.  They 
were  matched  for  the  first  time  in  the  400 
meters. 

So,  the  Coliseum  was  filled  that  day.  It 
was  filled  almost  every  day,  even  though 
that  was  the  third  year  of  the  depression. 
But  that  day  it  was  filled  to  overflowing,  to 
see  this  great  race. 

I  remember  that  race  very  well.  Bill 
Carr,  a  rather  small  runner,  but  with 
magnificent  timing  and  smoothness;  big 


Ben  Eastman,  more  the  loping  type. 

Carr  led  all  the  way  around.  As  they 
came  into  the  home  stretch,  Ben  East- 
man started  to  pump  up  around  Carr  on 
the  right  side;  and  Carr  floated  away  from 
him  and  won  by  a  couple  of  yards  in  46.6 
seconds,  which  was  a  world  record  by  over 
a  half  a  second,  better  than  anything  else 
that  ever  happened  before. 

Incidentally,  Billy  Carr,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  2  years  later  was 
crippled  in  an  automobile  accident,  and 
never  ran  again. 

But  the  story  about  Bill  Henry  is  some- 
thing else,  and  this  long  introduction  will 
show  the  point.  Some  of  the  crowd  started 
to  drift  away  because  the  next  event  and 
the  last  event  of  the  day  was  the  5,000 
meters.  There,  it  was  expected  that  the 
Finns  would  run  away  with  it.  They  had 
one  very  great  runner,  Lauri  Lehtinen, 
who  had  broken  the  record  while  he  had 
been  in  Finland  and  was  expected  to  break 
the  Olympic  record. 

The  United  States  had  no  one  they 
thought  could  keep  up  with  him,  except 
a  big  gangling  fellow  from  the  University 
of  Oregon,  Ralph  Hill.  They  thought  he 
might  stay  with  him  for  perhaps  the  first 
three-fourths  of  the  race,  but  then  that 
he  could  not  last. 

The  5,000  meter  began  and  it  was  a 
classic  duel  for  that  long  race,  Lehtinen 
leading  all  the  way  and  big  Ralph  Hill 
pounding  along  behind  him,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  everybody  in  the  stadium.  The 
tension  rose  and  rose  and  rose.  As 
they  came  into  the  last  lap,  Hill  was  still 
only  a  step  or  two  behind.  As  they  turned 
into  the  home  stretch,  Hill  started  to  pass 
Lehtinen  on  the  right  and  Lehtinen 
swerved  out.  Hill  broke  his  stride  and 
started  to  turn  in  and  Lehtinen  swerved  in. 

I  am  not  suggesting,  and  sports  writers 
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did  not,  that  it  was  done  deliberately.  It 
was  a  close,  tense  race.  But  as  a  result  of 
the  swerving  out  and  the  swerving  in, 
Lehtinen  won  the  race  by  only  perhaps  a 
foot. 

Then  came  that  great  time  when  in 
front  of  the  Olympic  flame  the  medals 
were  presented,  when  Lauri  Lehtinen 
stepped  up  to  receive  the  first  place  medal. 
A  ripple  of  boos  swept  through  the  Coli- 
seum for  the  first  time  in  the  Olympics. 

Then  a  voice  came  over  the  public 
address  system  and  the  voice  said,  "Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  remember,  these  men  are 
our  guests."  The  boos  stopped.  Lehtinen 
received  the  medal,  Ralph  Hill  received 
the  second  place  medal. 

That  voice  was  Bill  Henry.  I  did  not 
meet  Bill  Henry.  I  only  read  his  column 
and  heard  about  him,  until  1947  when  I 
came  to  the  Congress.  After  that  he  was  a 
friend  and  adviser,  traveling  with  me 
around  the  world  on  one  trip,  and  to 
Africa  on  another,  as  an  unofficial  press 
adviser. 

Tonight,  although  he  is  not  here,  his 
grandson  is,  and  I  know  that  Bill  would 
be  perhaps  the  proudest  person  in  this 
room  to  have  Robert  McHargue,  his 
grandson,  receive  the  Medal  of  Freedom 
for  Bill  Henry : 

William  M.  Henry 

"He  proudly  claimed  but  one  title:  Re- 
porter. The  many  thousands  who  read 
his  column,  and  listened  to  his  broadcasts 
knew  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  re- 
porters, and  more.  A  newspaperman  since 
191 1,  and  a  pioneer  of  broadcast  jour- 
nalism nearly  half  a  century  ago,  he  cov- 
ered sports,  politics  and  all  the  rich  variety 
of  human  activity  that  is  the  news.  His 


column  'By  the  Way'  became  an  institu- 
tion among  Californians.  He  brought  to 
his  work  a  unique  talent,  a  warm  love  of 
humanity,  an  unfailing  fairness,  and  a 
devoted  professional's  respect  for  his 
craft." 

Having  referred  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  we  now  come  to  the  New  York 
Times.  In  reading  many  of  the  anecdotes 
about  Arthur  Krock,  I  think  perhaps  the 
favorite  one  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  whether  it  is  apocryphal  or  not  is 
immaterial,  but  at  least  it  does  describe 
Arthur  Krock  very,  very  well. 

It  is  one  where  one  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  associates  was  trying  to  calm 
President  Roosevelt  down,  because  the 
President  was  apparently  objecting  to 
something  that  appeared  in  one  of  Arthur 
Krock's  columns. 

He  said,  "You  know  Arthur  Krock  is 
with  you  95  percent  of  the  time."  Franklin 
Roosevelt  responded,  "But,  oh,  that  other 
5  percent." 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  Arthur 
Krock  have  respected  him.  I  knew  him, 
incidentally,  in  a  very  interesting  capacity 
at  the  time  that  I  made — and  this  is  an 
evening  when  you  can  reveal  some  of 
those  matters  that  have  not  been  printed 
before — the  ruling  on  Rule  22  with  regard 
to  debate  in  the  Senate. 

I  talked  to  Arthur  Krock  on  several  oc- 
casions. He  wrote  such  perceptive  articles 
about  it,  I  asked  him  when  we  were  having 
lunch  up  in  my  small  office  in  the  Capitol 
whether  he  had  studied  law. 

He  said,  "Never,  of  course,  in  a  law 
school."  But  not  having  studied  it,  he 
knew  more  about  it  than  most  lawyers. 
He  did  not  say  that,  but  I  did. 

Mr.  Krock,  would  you  step  up  here 
please? 
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Arthur  Krogk 

"From  the  police  beat  in  Louisville" — 
and  incidentally  he  was  once  a  deputy 
police  chief  in  Jefferson  County,  Ken- 
tucky— "to  a  position  of  the  highest 
eminence  among  the  world's  journalists, 
he  built  a  reputation  that  made  his  name 
synonymous  with  excellence  and  integrity. 
His  incisive  reporting,  perceptive  analysis, 
sound  judgment  and  subtle  humor  have 
made  a  unique  contribution  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  American  process  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  the  all-time  roster 
of  great  Washington  correspondents — and 
in  the  history  of  political  reporting — his 
colleagues,  his  competitors,  his  readers, 
and  those  whose  deeds  he  has  chronicled, 
all  would  place  him  in  the  very  first  rank." 

Mr.  Krock.  Sir,  the  honor  is  a  very 
great  one,  and,  of  course,  I  realize  it.  To 
receive  it  from  you  is  particularly  gratify- 
ing because  of  old  associations. 

When  I  came  into  the  receiving  line,  I 
said  to  the  President,  "For  what  I  am 

about  to  receive "  and  he  said,  "Wait 

a  minute."  I  assumed  from  that  there 
was  a  danger  that  Mr.  Ziegler  was  going 
to  issue  a  clarification,  but  it  turned  out 
all  right. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  this  be- 
cause I  belong  to  the  silenced  majority, 
and  it  has  been  a  very  long  time  since  I 
have  inflicted  anything  upon  the  reading 
public.  But  I  regard  that  perhaps  as  fairly 
merciful  on  my  part,  and,  sir,  for  this 
resurrection,  I  thank  you,  however  tempo- 
rary it  may  prove  to  be. 

The  President.  I  will  bet  he  was  quite 
a  police  chief. 

When  I  think  of  the  men  that  I  have 
known  in  Washington  over  these  past  23 
years,  one  that  I  know  the  best,  one  with 
whom  I  perhaps  have  had  as  many  long 


discussions  in  depth  about  great  issues  is 
David  Lawrence. 

He  is  a  man  who,  of  course,  is  known  for 
not  only  his  columns  in  the  newspapers, 
but  for  the  magazine  which  he  founded, 
U.S.  News,  and  he  is,  however,  not  known 
for  the  fact  that  he  is  a  very  clever  man 
despite  his  appearance  of  being  always 
direct  in  asking  a  question. 

My  favorite  story  about  David  Law- 
rence occurred  during  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration, when  William  Jennings  Bryan 
was  appointed  by  Wilson  to  be  Secretary 
of  State,  and  did  not  turn  out  quite  as 
Wilson  expected  him  to,  and  there  were 
rumors  that  Bryan  might  resign. 

David  Lawrence,  then  a  very  young 
reporter,  was  trying  to  find  out  what  the 
fact  would  be,  whether  Bryan  would  re- 
sign, was  going  to  resign,  or  whether  it  was 
simply  gossip.  So  David  Lawrence  talked 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  instead  of 
asking  the  Secretary  of  War,  "Is  it  true 
that  Bryan  is  going  to  resign?"  he  said, 
"What  comment  do  you  have  on  Bryan's 
resignation?"  He  got  a  scoop  and  from 
that  he  has  come  to  the  high  eminence  he 
holds  today  on  the  Washington  scene. 

We  are  proud  to  present  the  Medal  of 
Freedom  to  David  Lawrence: 

David  Lawrence 

"Writer  of  the  first  Washington  dis- 
patch to  be  syndicated  nationally  by  wire, 
he  has  served  his  profession,  his  nation 
and  his  audiences  for  more  than  60  years 
as  reporter,  correspondent,  news  com- 
mentator, columnist,  editor  and  author. 
Since  the  days  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  Presi- 
dency, he  has  been  recognized  as  a  dis- 
tinguished interpreter  of  the  American 
political  scene.  He  has  won  and  held  the 
respect  of  millions  for  his  perception,  his 
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judgment,  his  fairness,  and  his  devotion 
to  the  principles  on  which  America  was 
founded." 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  this  medal. 

May  I  say  that  I  have  a  sentimental 
interest  in  the  White  House.  I  started 
writing  about  White  House  activities  when 
I  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1910  when 
Mr.  Taft  was  President  and  through  the 
years.  It  so  happened  that  in  the  early 
years  I  was  sitting  in  the  White  House 
lobby  when  a  beautiful  girl  went  through 
that  lobby  to  call  on  a  member  of  the  sec- 
retarial staff.  Two  and  a  half  years  later 
she  became  my  wife.  We  were  married  for 
almost  51  years.  The  Lord  sent  me  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  companions  in  the 
world,  and  He  took  her  away  last  year.  I 
know  if  she  could  have  been  here  she 
would  have  appreciated  this  hour  very, 
very  much,  and  I  do,  too. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  I  am  sure  she  is  here 
right  now. 

Mr.  Lawrence.  Thank  you. 

The  PREsroENT.  We  come  again  to 
Washington  on  this  next  award  to  Gould 
Lincoln.  In  checking  his  background,  I 
found  that  in  the  field  of  sports  he  did 
not  cover  sports  as  far  as  the  record 
shows — he  may  have — ^but  he  was  a  track 
star,  a  runner.  He  demonstrated  that  very 
capably,  I  understand,  on  one  occasion  in 
the  early  days  of  the  period  that  I  was 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  day  was  the  day  that  former  Chief 
Justice  Warren  was  confirmed  by  the 
United  States  Senate  for  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  Gould  Lincoln  was  in 
the  Senate  Gallery  covering  that  event. 
That  was  a  rather  easy  assignment.  Those 
were  the  good  old  days  when  the  President 
advised  and  the  Senate  consented.  But 


word  flashed  over  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives that  a  radical  group  of  Puerto 
Rican  nationalists  were  shooting  up  the 
House. 

Mr.  Gould  Lincoln,  who  was  then  73 
years  old,  beat  all  the  reporters  in  the 
Senate  Gallery  over  to  the  House  Gallery 
in  record  time  and  held  the  fort  until  rein- 
forcements arrived. 

Mr.  Lincoln. 

George  Gould  Lincoln 

"A  journalist  since  1902," — ^which 
makes  him  the  dean  of  all  political  re- 
porters in  the  United  States — "he  has 
been  a  perceptive  professional  witness  to 
the  events  of  the  Twentieth  Century  al- 
most from  the  day  of  its  beginning.  He  has 
reported  those  events  with  great  integrity, 
unfailing  skill  and  uncompromising  pro- 
fessionalism. His  consistently  excellent  re- 
porting of  history-in-the-making  from  his 
native  Washington,  D.C.  has  been, 
through  these  years  of  sweeping  change, 
one  of  the  most  admired  achievements  in 
all  of  American  journalism." 

Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  grateful.  I  am  honored,  I  am 
proud,  and  somewhat  amazed.  But  thank 
you  very  much  for  this  honor. 

I  have  been  waiting  for  a  long  time  to 
say  what  I  am  about  to  say.  I  have 
reached  an  age  in  which  I  should  seldom 
be  seen  and  never  heard. 

Now  I  have  gotten  that  out  of  the  way, 
Mr.  President,  I  would  merely  like  to  say 
that  it  was  a  great  man,  a  great  Amer- 
ican who,  like  you,  was  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  once  said,  "You  can't 
fool  all  the  people  all  the  time."  Well, 
a  reporter,  and  I  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  a  reporter  for  nearly  70  years, 
should  have  but  one  rule,  or  at  least  that 
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rule,  and  that  is  not  to  fool  any  of  the  peo- 
ple any  of  the  time. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  As  you  have  noted,  all 
of  our  recipients  tonight  have  been  ones 
wno  not  only  have  covered  activities  in 
which  I  happened  to  have  participated  in 
the  political  scene  but  who  have,  from 
time  to  time,  given  me  advice.  Sometimes 
I  have  taken  it  and  sometimes  I  have  not. 

One  who  has  been  a  very  close  personal 
friend  and  very  valued  counselor  has  been 
the  next  recipient,  Mr.  Raymond  Moley. 
Going  back  to  1947  when  I  was  a  Con- 
gressman and  through  these  years,  he 
has  often  not  only  written  of  my  activities, 
sometimes,  I  would  say  more  often  than 
not,  in  an  affirmative  way,  sometimes  in 
critical  ways,  but  he  has  always  been  will- 
ing, when  I  have  asked,  to  give  advice. 
Usually  I  have  taken  it.  The  only  signifi- 
cant time  that  I  did  not  take  it  was  in 
1962.  I  asked  Raymond  Moley  before  I 
left  Washington  whether  I  should  run  for 
Governor  of  California.  He  went  through 
all  the  historical  precedents  and  he  said 
it  would  be  a  very  great  mistake.  He  said, 
"First,  you  would  not  win."  I  said,  "Well, 
don't  go  on  to  the  second  reason;  that  is 
enough." 

But  now  having  credited  him  with  that 
good  advice  which  I  did  not  take,  I  should 
point  out  the  irony  of  history.  Had  I  taken 
Mr.  Moley's  advice  and  not  run  for  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  I  probably  would 
have  been  nominated  for  President  in 
1964  and  I  would  be  sitting  now  out  on 
the  beach  in  San  Clemente  instead  of  here 
in  the  White  House.  So  history  has  a 
way  of  perhaps  making  all  of  the  pundits 
sometimes  have  humility  with  regard  to 
their  counsel.  It  may  be  good  in  the  short 
range  and  who  knows  what  can  happen 
in  the  long  range. 


Mr.  Moley,  would  you  please  step  up 
for  the  award : 

Raymond  Moley 

"It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  is  'a 
master  of  scientific  analysis  applied  to 
politics.'  His  exceptional  ability  as  a  polit- 
ical analyst  is  matched  by  a  deep  love  of 
his  country,  and  of  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic government.  His  long  career  as  a 
government  official,  scholar,  lecturer, 
historian  and  political  commentator  has 
been  as  rich  in  distinction  as  it  has  in 
variety.  A  man  of  thought  and  a  man 
of  action,  he  has  not  only  studied  and 
analyzed  the  history  of  our  times,  but 
also  helped  to  make  it." 

Mr.  Moley.  Mr.  President,  are  you 
really  sure  that  this  does  not  have  to  go 
to  the  Senate?  Because  I  am  sure  that  if 
it  did,  I  don't  know  that  any  of  us  would 
pass  the  test. 

This  happens  to  be  Earth  Day.  I  don't 
know  whether  there  is  any  connection  be- 
tween this  occasion  and  the  grants  that 
are  being  made.  Surely  this  has  nothing 
to  do  with  pollution.  But  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  am  older  than  anybody  here,  but 
at  any  rate  I  am  new  in  journalism  coni- 
pared  with  some  of  my  colleagues  here,  be- 
cause they  had  an  opportunity  to  criticize 
me  in  public  office.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
moment  when  I  was  almost  as  mad  at 
Arthur  Krock  as  was  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
But  we  became  friends. 

And  as  I  got  into  this  profession,  which 
I  entered  at  the  age  of  47,  I  found  that 
it  was  much  better  to  be  on  that  side  than 
on  the  other  of  the  wall. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  lonely  life  writing 
for  the  public.  You  don't  see  the  people, 
you  don't  get  the  reactions  except  through 
the  mail,  and  through  the  mail  you  only 
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get  what  is  bad.  You  don't  know  what  you 
are  doing,  yau  don't  know  what  you  are 
influencing  and  sometimes  you  wonder 
whether  it  is  all  worthwhile. 

But,  Mr.  President,  you  have  made  it 
worthwhile  tonight  to  me  and  to  all  my 
friends,  and  I  thank  you. 

The  President.  The  last  award  to- 
day, and  only  last  because  it  is  alpha- 
betically so,  is  to  a  very  distinguished  lady. 
My  anecdotal  reference  to  her  happens  to 
fit  in  quite  well  with  what  we  just  said 
about  Mr.  Moley. 

After  the  elections  of  1962  and  I  had 
determined  to  leave  political  life,  I  talked 
to  Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns,  who  had  been 
a  devoted  and  close  friend  of  Mrs.  Nixon 
and  mine  and  our  family  for  many  years. 
Adela,  who  never  gives  up,  told  me  what 
Jack  Dempsey  had  once  told  her  about  a 
champion.  She  said  that  what  makes  a 
champion  is  the  ability  to  get  up  off  the 
floor  when  you  have  been  knocked  down 
and  think  you  never  want  to  get  up  again. 
Certainly  Jack  Dempsey  proved  that  he 
had  those  qualities.  I  don't  suggest  who 
else  may  have  them,  but  I  know  Adela 
Rogers  St.  Johns  has  those  qualities. 

Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns 

"Reporter,  feature  writer,  author," — 
and  incidentally  while  it  is  not  here  in 
the  citation,  she  also  was  once  a  sports  re- 
porter, the  first  woman  sports  reporter — 
"she  has  enhanced  every  field  she  has  en- 


tered. Beginning  her  career  when  women 
reporters  were  few,  she  has  brought  en- 
tertainment and  information  to  millions 
with  the  energy,  vigor  and  grace  charac- 
teristic of  both  her  style  and  her  person- 
ality. Demonstrating  an  exceptional  abil- 
ity to  reveal  the  human  story  behind  the 
news,  she  has  brought  to  her  writing  an 
excitement  and  warmth  that  for  many 
years  have  earned  her  the  high  esteem  of 
her  profession  and  of  her  public." 

Mrs.  St.  Johns.  Out  in  St.  Louis  the 
other  day,  one  of  your  good  friends,  Mr. 
Red  Schoendienst  ^  said  the  only  thing  in 
the  world  that  you  can  give  a  pitcher  is 
confidence. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  given  to  me  tonight,  and 
I  think  to  the  press  all  over  the  United 
States,  great  confidence.  It  has  been  a 
wonderful  thing  to  think  that  we  who 
have  worked  in  it  so  long  have  earned 
such  a  reward.  I  think  it  is  going  to  make 
all  the  press  and  the  women  of  the  press 
feel  that  they  are  going  to  survive. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  10:11  p.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  Before  the 
ceremony,  the  award  winners  and  others  from 
the  field  of  journalism  were  guests  of  the 
President  at  a  dinner  in  the  State  Dining 
Room. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  issued 
eight  releases  containing  biographical  infor- 
mation on  the  journalists. 


*  Albert  Fred  (Red)  Schoendienst,  Manager 
of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  Baseball  Club. 


132     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Draft  Reform. 
April  23,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  draft  has  been  with  us  now  for 
many  years.  It  was  started  as  a  tempo- 


rary, emergency  measure  just  before 
World  War  II.  We  have  lived  with  the 
draft  so  long,  and  relied  on  it  through 
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such  serious  crises,  that  too  many  of  us 
now  accept  it  as  a  normal  part  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

It  is  now  time  to  embrace  a  new  ap- 
proach to  meeting  our  military  manpower 
requirements.  I  have  two  basic  proposals. 
— ^The  first  deals  with  the  fundamental 
way   this   nation   should    raise   the 
armed  force  necessary  to  defend  the 
lives  and  the  rights  of  its  people,  and 
to  fulfill  its  existing  commitments 
abroad. 
— The  second  deals  with  reforming  the 
present     recruitment     system — part 
volunteer,  part  drafted — which,  in 
the  immediate  future,  will  be  needed 
to  maintain  our  armed  strength. 

To  End  the  Draft 

On  February  21,  I  received  the  report 
of  the  Commission  on  an  All- Volunteer 
Armed  Force,  headed  by  former  Defense 
Secretary  Thomas  S.  Gates.  The  Commis- 
sion members  concluded  unanimously  that 
the  interests  of  the  nation  will  be  better 
served  by  an  all  volunteer  force  than  by  a 
mixed  force  of  volunteers  and  draftees, 
and  that  steps  should  be  taken  in  this 
direction. 

I  have  carefully  reviewed  the  report  of 
the  Commission  and  have  discussed  the 
subject  with  many  others  knowledgeable 
in  this  field.  The  preeminent  consideration 
in  any  decision  I  make  involving  the 
American  Armed  Forces  must  be  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  I  have  had  to 
weigh  carefully  how  our  responsibilities 
in  Vietnam  and  our  overall  foreign  policy 
would  be  affected  by  ending  the  draft.  I 
also  had  to  consider  the  budgetary  impact, 
and  the  possible  effect  on  our  economy. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  all  seen  the 
effect  of  the  draft  on  our  young  people. 


whose  lives  have  been  disrupted  first  by 
years  of  uncertainty,  and  then  by  the  draft 
itself.  We  all  know  the  unfairness  of  the 
present  system,  no  matter  how  just  we  try 
to  make  it. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  fac- 
tors involved,  I  support  the  basic  con- 
clusion of  the  Commission.  I  agree  that 
we  should  move  now  toward  ending  the 
draft. 

From  now  on,  the  objective  of  this  Ad- 
ministration is  to  reduce  draft  calls  to  zero, 
subject  to  the  overriding  considerations  of 
national  security. 

In  proposing  that  we  move  toward  end- 
ing the  draft,  I  must  enter  three  cautions : 
First,  the  draft  cannot  be  ended  all  at 
once.  It  must  be  phased  out,  so  that  we 
can  be  certain  of  maintaining  our  defense 
strength  at  every  step.  Second,  existing  in- 
duction authority  expires  on  July  i,  1971, 
and  I  expect  that  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  next  Congress  to  extend  this  author- 
ity. And  third,  as  we  move  away  from 
reliance  on  the  draft,  we  must  make  pro- 
visions to  establish  a  standby  draft  system 
that  can  be  used  in  case  of  emergency. 

To  move  toward  reducing  draft  calls  to 
zero,  we  are  proceeding  with  a  wide  array 
of  actions  and  proposals : 

— This  Administration  proposed,  and 
the  Congress  has  approved,  a  six  per- 
cent across-the-board  pay  increase  for 
Federal  employees,  retroactive  to  the 
first  of  this  year.  This  raises  the  pay  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  by  $ i  .2 
billion  a  year. 
— I  shall  propose  an  additional  20  per- 
cent pay  increase  for  enlisted  men 
with  less  than  two  years  of  service,  to 
be  effective  January  i,  1971.  This  ac- 
tion, if  approved  by  the  Congress,  will 
raise  the  annual  pay  of  enlisted  men 
with  less  than  two  years  of  service  by 
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$500  million  a  year,  and  is  a  first  step 
in  removing  the  present  inequity  in 
pay  of  men  serving  their  first  two 
years  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The  cost 
for  Fiscal  Year  1971  will  be  $250 
million. 
— In  January  1971  I  shall  recommend 
to  the  Congress,  in  the  Fiscal  Year 
1972  budget,  an  additional  $2.0  bil- 
lion for  added  pay  and  other  bene- 
fits— especially  for  those  serving  their 
first  two  years — to  help  attract  and 
retain  the  personnel  we  need  for  our 
Armed  Forces. 
— I  have  today  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  give  high  priority  to  the 
expansion  of  programs  designed  to 
increase  enlistments  and  retentions  in 
the  services.  Further,  I  have  directed 
that  he  give  me  a  report  every  quar- 
ter on  the  progress  of  this  program. 
Other  agencies  have  been  directed  to 
assist  in  the  effort. 
— I  am  also  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  review  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  military  services  to 
give  new  emphasis  to  recognition  of 
the  individual  needs,  aspirations  and 
capabilities  of  all  military  personnel. 
No    one    can    predict   with    precision 
whether  or  not,  or  precisely  when,  we  can 
end  conscription.  It  depends,  in  part,  on 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  required  mili- 
tary force  levels  to  meet  our  commitments 
in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  It  also  de- 
pends on  the  degree  to  which  the  combi- 
nation of  military  pay  increases  and  en- 
hanced  benefits   will   attract   and   hold 
enough  volunteers  to  maintain  the  forces 
we  need,  the  attitude  of  young  people 
toward  military  service,  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  jobs  in  the  labor  market. 

However,  I  am  confident  that,  barring 
any  unforeseen  developments,  this  pro- 


posed program  will  achieve  our  objective. 

The  starting  pay  of  an  enlisted  man  in 
our  Armed  Forces  is — taking  the  latest 
raise  into  account — less  than  $1,500  a 
year.  This  is  less  than  half  of  the  minimum 
wage  in  the  private  sector.  Of  course,  we 
should  add  to  this  the  value  of  the  food, 
uniforms  and  housing  that  is  provided 
free.  But  it  is  hardly  comparable  to  what 
most  young  men  can  earn  as  civilians. 
Even  with  special  allowances,  some  mar- 
ried enlisted  men  have  been  forced  to  go 
on  welfare  to  support  their  families. 

The  low  pay  illustrates  another  in- 
equity of  the  draft.  These  men,  in  effect, 
pay  a  large  hidden  tax — the  difference  be- 
tween their  military  pay  and  what  they 
could  earn  as  civilians.  Therefore,  on  the 
grounds  of  equity  alone,  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  substantially  increase  pay. 

While  we  focus  on  removing  inequities 
in  the  pay  of  men  serving  their  first  few 
years  in  the  military,  we  must  not  neglect 
the  career  servicemen.  They  are  the  indis- 
pensable core  of  our  Armed  Forces.  The 
increasing  technological  complexity  of 
modern  defense,  and  the  constantly 
changing  international  situation,  make 
their  assignments  ever  more  difficult — and 
critical.  We  shall  continue  to  make  every 
effort  to  ensure  that  they  are  fairly  treated 
and  justly  compensated. 

There  is  another  essential  element — 
beyond  pay  and  benefits,  beyond  the  best 
in  training  and  equipment — that  is  vital  to 
the  high  morale  of  any  armed  force  in  a 
free  society.  It  is  the  backing,  support  and 
confidence  of  the  people  and  the  society 
the  military  serves.  While  government  can 
provide  the  economic  justice  our  men  in 
arms  deserve — moral  support  and  backing 
can  come  only  from  the  American  people. 
At  few  times  in  our  history  has  it  been 
more  needed  than  today. 
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The  consideration  of  national  security 
contains  no  argument  against  these  his- 
toric actions;  the  considerations  of  free- 
dom and  justice  argue  eloquently  in  their 
behalf. 

To  Reform  the  Draft 

As  we  move  toward  our  goal  of  ending 
the  draft  in  the  United  States,  we  must 
deal  with  the  draft  as  it  now  exists.  This 
nation  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  national  defense  will  be 
shared  equitably  and  consistently  by  all 
segments  of  our  society.  Given  this  basic 
principle,  I  believe  that  there  are  impor- 
tant reforms  that  we  must  make  in  our 
present  draft  system. 

It  is  my  judgment,  and  that  of  the 
National  Security  Council,  that  future 
occupational,  agricultural  and  student 
deferments  are  no  longer  dictated  by  the 
national  interest.  I  am  issuing  today  an 
Executive  Order  [i  1527]  to  direct  that  no 
future  deferments  shall  be  granted  on  the 
basis  of  employment.  Very  few  young  men 
at  age  1 9  are  in  such  critical  positions  that 
they  cannot  be  replaced.  All  those  who 
held  occupational  deferments  before  to- 
day, as  well  as  any  who  may  be  granted 
such  deferments  from  pending  applica- 
tions filed  before  today,  will  be  deferred  as 
they  were  previously. 

This  same  Executive  Order  will  also 
eliminate  all  future  paternity  defer- 
ments— except  in  those  cases  where  a  lo- 
cal draft  board  determines  that  extreme 
hardship  would  result.  All  those  who  held 
paternity  deferments  before  today,  as  well 
as  any  who  may  be  granted  deferments 
from  pending  applications  filed  before  to- 
day, will  be  deferred  as  long  as  they 
are  living  with  and  supporting  child 
dependents. 


I  am  also  asking  the  Congress  today  to 
make  some  changes  in  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967. 

The  first  would  restore  to  the  President 
discretionary  authority  on  the  deferment 
of  students  seeking  baccalaureate  degrees. 
If  the  Congress  restores  this  authority,  I 
shall  promptly  issue  a  second  Executive 
Order  that  would  bar  all  undergraduate 
deferments,  except  for  young  men  who 
are  undergraduate  students  prior  to  to- 
day. These  young  men  would  continue  to 
be  eligible  for  deferment  under  present 
regulations  during  their  undergraduate 
years.  This  Executive  Order  would  also 
end  deferments  for  young  men  in  junior 
college,  and  in  apprentice  and  technical 
training  programs,  except  for  those  who 
entered  before  today.  Men  participating 
in  such  programs  before  today  would 
continue  to  be  deferred  until  they  com- 
plete them. 

Should  Congress  pass  the  legislation  I 
have  requested,  those  young  men  who 
start  college  or  enter  apprentice  or  other 
technical  training  today  or  hereafter,  and 
subsequently  receive  a  notice  of  induction, 
will  have  their  entry  into  service  post- 
poned until  the  end  of  the  academic 
semester,  or  for  apprentices  and  trainees, 
until  some  appropriate  breaking  point  in 
their  program. 

Even  if  college  deferments  are  phased 
out,  college  men  who  through  ROTC  or 
other  military  programs  have  chosen  to 
obligate  themselves  to  enter  military  serv- 
ice at  a  later  date  would  be  permitted  to 
postpone  their  active  duty  until  comple- 
tion of  their  study  program. 

In  each  instance,  I  have  spoken  of  the 
phasing  out — not  the  elimination — of 
existing  deferments.  The  sudden  elimina- 
tion of  existing  deferments  would  dis- 
rupt   plans    made    in    good    faith    by 
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individuals,  companies,  colleges  and  lo- 
cal school  systems  on  the  basis  of  those 
deferments. 

My  second  legislative  proposal  would 
establish  a  direct  national  call,  by  lot- 
tery sequence  numbers  each  month,  to  im- 
prove the  operation  of  the  random  selec- 
tion system.  We  need  to  ensure  that  men 
throughout  the  country  with  the  same 
lottery  number  have  equal  liability  to 
induction. 

Under  the  present  law,  for  example,  a 
man  with  sequence  number  185  may  be 
called  up  by  one  draft  board  while  a  man 
with  a  lower  number  in  a  different  draft 
board  is  not  called.  This  can  happen  be- 
cause present  law  does  not  permit  a  na- 
tional call  of  young  men  by  lottery  se- 
quence numbers. 

Some  local  draft  boards  may  not  have 
enough  low  numbers  to  fill  their  assigned 
quota  for  the  month.  As  a  result,  these  lo- 
cal boards  are  forced  to  call  young  men 
with  higher  numbers.  At  the  same  time, 
other  draft  boards  throughout  the  coun- 
try will  have  more  low  numbers  than  nec- 
essary to  fill  their  quotas. 

I  am  recommending  to  the  Congress  an 
amendment  to  suspend  this  quota  re- 
quirement while  the  random  selection  sys- 
tem is  in  effect.  If  the  Congress  adopts 
this  amendment,  I  will  authorize  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  to  establish  a  plan 
under  which  the  draft  call  each  month 
will  be  on  a  national  basis,  with  the  same 
lottery  sequence  numbers  called  through- 
out the  country.  This  will  result  in  a  still 
more  equitable  draft  system. 

As  long  as  we  need  the  draft,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  make  it  as  fair  and  equi- 
table as  we  can.  I  urge  favorable 
Congressional  action  on  these  legislative 
proposals  for  draft  reform. 


Conclusion 

While  I  believe  that  these  reforms  in 
our  existing  draft  system  are  essential,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  are  im- 
provements in  a  system  to  be  used  only  as 
long  as  conscription  continues  to  be 
necessary. 

Ultimately,  the  preservation  of  a  free 
society  depends  upon  both  the  willingness 
of  its  beneficiaries  to  bear  the  burden  of  its 
defense — and  the  willingness  of  govern- 
ment to  guarantee  the  freedom  of  the 
individual. 

With  an  end  to  the  draft,  we  will 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  responsive- 
ness of  republican  government — and  our 
continuing  commitment  to  the  maximum 
freedom  for  the  individual,  enshrined  in 
our  earliest  traditions  and  founding  docu- 
ments. By  upholding  the  cause  of  freedom 
without  conscription  we  will  have  demon- 
strated in  one  more  area  the  superiority  of 
a  society  based  upon  belief  in  the  dignity 
of  man  over  a  society  based  on  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  State. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 

April  23,  1970 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased background  material  on  the  impact  of  the 
President's  proposed  draft  reform  on  individual 
registrants  and  the  transcript  of  a  news  brief- 
ing on  the  message  by  Roger  T.  Kelley,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs),  and  Dr.  Curtis  W.  Tarr,  Di- 
rector, Selective  Service  System. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Representative  Leslie  G.  Arends  of  Illinois  dis- 
cussed the  message  during  a  news  briefing  fol- 
lowing a  Republican  leadership  meeting  with 
the  President  that  morning.  The  transcript  of 
the  briefing  was  also  released. 
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133     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Plan  for 
United  States  Participation  in  the  World  Weather 
Program.     April  23,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  67  of  the  90th  Congress,  I  am 
forwarding  to  you  the  second  Annual  Plan 
for  United  States'  Participation  in  the 
World  Weather  Program.  This  report  re- 
views the  progress  made  during  the  past 
year  and  describes  the  activities  planned 
by  the  Federal  agencies  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

Progress  in  the  World  Weather  Pro- 
gram has  been  significant.  Of  particular 
import  is  that,  through  the  United  States' 
effort  in  space,  we  have  seen  the  develop- 
ment and  testing  of  an  instrument  which  is 
capable  of  measuring  globally  from  a 
satellite  the  temperature  distribution  of 
our  total  atmosphere.  This  represents  a 
giant  stride  forward.  It  holds  promise  of 
providing  data  from  over  the  oceans  and 
other  remote  areas,  heretofore  unavail- 
able, which  are  essential  for  providing 
weather  predictions  to  our  people. 

On  another  front,  it  is  most  encourag- 


ing to  note  the  progress  in  international 
cooperation  in  this  area.  Nations  have 
joined  hands  in  moving  forward  with  a 
program  to  assist  developing  countries  in 
improving  their  meteorological  services. 
And  the  nations  of  the  world  are  coming 
together  this  month  to  decide  on  the  next 
major  steps  in  the  research  activities  of  the 
World  Weather  Program. 

The  World  Weather  Program  focuses 
on  the  important  problem  of  understand- 
ing our  global  atmosphere.  Whether  we 
are  attempting  to  assess  the  impact  of  pol- 
lutants on  the  quality  of  our  environment, 
or  trying  to  improve  the  accuracy  and  time 
range  of  weather  prediction,  these  activ- 
ities are  vital  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States — to  their  safety  and  to  their  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 

April  23, 1970 

note:  The  message  is  printed  in  "World 
Weather  Program,  Plan  for  Fiscal  Year  1971" 
(Government  Printing  Office,  30  pp.)- 


134     Statement  About  Pledges  by  Private  Commercial 
Institutions  To  Provide  for  an  Increase  in 
Housing  Credit.     April  24,  1970 


THE  DECISION  of  commercial  banks, 
life  insurance  companies,  and  pension 
fund  trustees  to  provide  a  significant  in- 
crease in  housing  credit  is  one  which  I 
enthusiastically  welcome  and  deeply  ap- 
preciate. The  pledges  made  to  date  of  a 
$2  billion  increase  in  commitments  in 
1970  for  residential  mortgages  will  sig- 
nificantly enhance  our  ability  to  meet 


critical  housing  needs.  I  hope  and  expect 
that  this  action  will  stimulate  the  flow  of 
other  funds  into  this  important  sector  of 
the  economy. 

The  action  which  has  been  taken  by 
these  private  commercial  institutions 
demonstrates  once  again  the  viability  of 
"the  voluntary  way"  in  dealing  with  dif- 
ficult  public   questions.   These   commit- 
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ments  reaffirm  the  conviction  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  can  and  will  act  in  the 
public  interest. 

For  its  part,  the  Government  has  also 
taken  a  number  of  steps  to  improve  the 
financial  climate  for  housing  and  is  on 
the  way  toward  further  action.  Last  week 
the  Senate  passed  emergency  mortgage 
finance  legislation  by  a  72-0  vote.  I  ur- 
gently hope  that  the  House  of  Represent- 


atives will  now  act  promptly  in  approving 
this  important  program. 

note:  a  White  House  announcement  describ- 
ing the  program  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of   Presidential   Documents    (vol.    6, 

p.  577). 

On  the  same  day,  the  transcript  of  a  news 
briefing  about  the  program  by  Bruce  K.  Mac- 
Laury,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  Monetary  Affairs,  was  also  released. 


135     Memorandum  About  Placement  of  Displaced  Career 
Employees.     April  24,  1970 


Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies: 

A  competent  Federal  career  service  is 
one  of  our  most  valuable  assets.  Career 
employees  provide  the  skills,  continuity 
and  professional  knowledge  needed  to 
carry  out  complex  national  programs  and 
to  perform  essential  governmental  services. 

As  you  know,  reform  and  reduction  of 
outmoded  programs  has  limited  many 
jobs  in  government.  All  departments  and 
agencies  have  a  responsibility  to  help  pro- 
vide the  means  by  which  displaced  Fed- 
eral career  employees  may  transfer  to 
other  needed  positions  where  their  valu- 
able skills  can  be  retained. 

Major  reductions  are  taking  place  in 
the  Department  of  Defense;  last  month, 
the  elimination  of  58,600  positions  was  an- 
nounced. However,  there  is  an  annual 
turnover  of  about  400,000  employees  in 
all  government  agencies.  I  urge  all 
other  departments  and  agencies  to  give 
priority  consideration  to  displaced  career 
employees  when  filling  their  vacancies. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 


Department  of  Defense  have  established 
procedures  for  referral  of  these  employees 
for  consideration  by  other  agencies.  While 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  will  pro- 
vide leadership  to  this  government-wide 
placement  effort,  each  department  and 
agency  must  accept  responsibility  for  as- 
suring that  qualified  displaced  employees 
are  given  full  and  sympathetic  considera- 
tion when  vacancies  are  filled. 

I  also  direct  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  provide  counseling,  retraining  and  job 
placement  services  for  those  employees 
interested  in  retraining  or  in  placement 
in  non-Federal  employment. 

Through  the  joint  efforts  of  all  Federal 
agencies  we  can  assure  that  the  entire  bur- 
den of  adjusting  to  these  necessary 
changes  does  not  fall  on  the  individual 
career  employee  but  is  responsibly  shared 
by  all  of  the  agencies  of  Government.  We 
cannot  afford  to  continue  unnecessary 
jobs;  neither  can  we  afford  to  lose  good 
people. 

Richard  Nixon 
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136     Letter  to  House  Leaders  Supporting  a  Constitutional 

Amendment  To  Lower  the  Voting  Age.     April  27,  1970 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  issue  of  great 
importance  is  currently  before  the  House. 
As  you  know,  the  Senate  has  attached  to 
the  bill  modifying  and  extending  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965  a  rider  that  pur- 
ports to  enable  Americans  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  2 1  to  vote  in  Federal,  State 
and  local  elections. 

I  say  "purports"  because  I  believe  it 
would  not  in  fact  confer  the  vote.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  represents  an  unconstitutional 
assertion  of  Congressional  authority  in 
an  area  specifically  reserved  to  the  States, 
and  that  it  therefore  would  not  stand  the 
test  of  challenge  in  the  courts.  This  belief 
is  shared  by  many  of  the  Nation's  leading 
constitutional  scholars. 

I  strongly  favor  the  18-year-old  vote. 
I  strongly  favor  enactment  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Bill.  But  these  are  entirely  separate 
issues,  each  of  which  deserves  considera- 
tion on  its  own  merits.  More  important, 
each  needs  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  way 
that  is  constitutionally  permissible — and 
therefore,  in  a  way  that  will  work. 

Because  the  issue  is  now  before  the 
House,  I  wish  to  invite  the  urgent  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  the  grave  consti- 
tutional questions  involved  in  the  18- 
year-old  vote  rider,  and  to  the  possible 
consequences  of  ignoring  those  questions. 

Statute  vs.  Constitutional 
Amendment 

The  matter  immediately  at  issue  is  not 
whether  18-year-olds  should  be  given  the 
vote,  but  how:  by  simple  statute,  or  by 
constitutional  amendment. 


The  argument  for  attempting  it  by 
statute  is  one  of  expediency.  It  appears 
easier  and  quicker. 

The  constitutional  amendment  route  is 
admittedly  more  cumbersome,  but  it  does 
appear  that  such  an  amendment  could 
be  readily  approved.  A  resolution  propos- 
ing such  an  amendment  already  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate,  sponsored  by 
two-thirds  of  the  members,  the  same  num- 
ber required  for  passage.  Sentiment  in  the 
House  seems  strongly  in  favor.  Some  con- 
tend that  ratification  would  be  a  long  and 
uncertain  process.  However,  public  sup- 
port for  the  18-year-old  vote  has  been 
growing,  and  certainly  the  submission  to 
the  States  of  a  constitutional  amendment, 
passed  by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  and 
endorsed  by  the  President,  would  pro- 
vide powerful  additional  momentum.  An 
historical  footnote  is  pertinent :  When  the 
women's  suffrage  amendment  was  pro- 
posed in  1 9 19,  many  said  the  States  would 
never  go  along — ^but  ratification  was  com- 
pleted in  less  than  15  months. 

If  the  Senate  provision  is  passed  by 
the  Congress,  and  if  it  is  later  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  courts,  it  will 
have  immense  and  possibly  disastrous 
effects. 

At  the  very  least,  it  will  have  raised 
false  hopes  among  millions  of  young  peo- 
ple— led  by  the  Congress  to  believe  they 
had  been  given  the  vote,  only  to  discover 
later  that  what  the  Congress  had  pur- 
ported to  confer  was  not  in  its  power  to 
give. 

It  will  have  cost  valuable  time,  during 
which  a  constitutional  amendment  could 
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have  been  submitted  to  the  States  and 
the  process  of  ratification  gone  forward. 
It  would  almost  certainly  mean  that  the 
18-year-old  vote  could  not  be  achieved 
before  the  1972  election. 

Beyond  this,  there  looms  the  very  real 
possibility  that  the  outcome  of  thousands 
of  State  and  local  elections,  and  possibly 
even  the  next  national  election,  could  be 
thrown  in  doubt:  because  if  those  elec- 
tions took  place  before  the  process  of 
judicial  review  had  been  completed,  no 
one  could  know  for  sure  whether  the  votes 
of  those  under  21  had  been  legally  cast. 
It  takes  little  imagination  to  realize  what 
this  could  mean.  The  Nation  could  be 
confronted  with  a  crisis  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude. The  possibility  that  a  Presidential 
election,  under  our  present  system,  could 
be  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  widely  regarded  as  dangerous; 
but  suppose  that  a  probably  unconstitu- 
tional grant  of  the  18-year-old  vote  left 
the  membership  of  the  House  unsettled  as 
well? 

The  Senate  measure  contains  a  pro- 
vision seeking  an  early  test  of  its  consti- 
tutionality, but  there  can  be  no  guaran- 
tee that  such  a  test  would  actually  be 
completed  before  elections  took  place. 
And  the  risk  of  chaos,  if  it  were  not  com- 
pleted, is  real. 

The  Constitutional  Questions 

On  many  things  the  Constitution  is 
ambiguous.  On  the  power  to  set  voting 
qualifications,  however,  the  Constitution 
is  clear  and  precise:  within  certain  spe- 
cified limits,  this  power  belongs  to  the 
States.  Three  separate  provisions  vest  this 
power  with  the  States :  Article  I,  Section  2 
(election  of  members  of  the  House  of 


Representatives),  the  Tenth  Amendment 
(reserved  powers)  and  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment  (direct  election  of  Senators) 
all  lodge  this  power  with  the  States.  There 
are  four  provisions  placing  limitations  on 
this  power :  the  vote  cannot  be  limited  on 
grounds  of  race  (the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment), sex  (the  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ment), or  failure  to  pay  a  poll  tax  (the 
Twenty-Fourth  Amendment) ;  nor  can 
States  impose  voting  qualifications  so 
arbitrary,  invidious  or  irrational  as  to  con- 
stitute a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  (the  Fourteenth  Amendment). 

Advocates  of  the  proposal  that  passed 
the  Senate  rely  on  the  power  given  Con- 
gress under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  enforce  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  particularly  on  the  Supreme  Court's 
1966  decision  in  the  case  of  Katzenhach  v. 
Morgan,  This  case  upheld  Federal  legis- 
lation enfranchising  residents  of  New 
York  who  had  attended  school  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  who  were  literate  in  Spanish 
but  not  in  English.  However,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Court's  decision  in  Kat- 
zenhach  v.  Morgan  authorizes  the  power 
now  asserted  by  the  Senate  to  enfranchise 
young  people.  Neither  do  I  believe  it  fol- 
lows that  because  Congress  has  power  to 
suspend  literacy  tests  for  voting  through- 
out the  Nation,  as  the  new  Voting  Rights 
Act  would  do,  it  has  power  also  to  decide 
for  the  entire  Nation  what  the  proper  age 
qualification  should  be. 

Where  Puerto  Ricans  were  denied  the 
right  to  vote,  the  Court  could  readily  con- 
clude that  there  had  been  discriminatory 
treatment  of  an  ethnic  minority.  This  was 
especially  so  because  of  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  those  whose  rights  were  at 
issue:  U.S.  citizens  by  birth,  literate  in 
Spanish,  but  not  literate  in  English  be- 
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cause  their  schools,  though  under  the 
American  flag,  had  used  Spanish  as  the 
language  of  instruction. 

Similarly  with  literacy  tests :  the  Court 
already  has  upheld  the  right  of  Congress 
to  bar  their  use  where  there  is  presump- 
tive evidence  that  they  have  been  used  in  a 
discriminatory  fashion.  If  Congress  now 
finds  that  literacy  tests  everywhere  impose 
a  special  burden  on  the  poor  and  on  large 
numbers  of  black  Americans,  and  for  this 
reason  abolishes  literacy  tests  everywhere, 
it  is  using  the  same  power  which  was  up- 
held when  the  Court  sustained  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

To  go  on,  however,  and  maintain  that 
the  2 1 -year  voting  age  is  discriminatory 
in  a  constitutional  sense  is  a  giant  leap. 
This  limitation — as  I  believe — may  be  no 
longer  justified,  but  it  certainly  is  neither 
capricious  nor  irrational.  Even  to  set  the 
limit  at  1 8  is  to  recognize  that  it  has  to  be 
set  somewhere.  A  2 1  -year  voting  age  treats 
all  alike,  working  no  invidious  distinction 
among  groups  or  classes.  It  has  been  the 
tradition  in  this  country  since  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  and  it  was  the 
standard  even  before;  it  still  is  maintained 
by  46  of  the  50  states;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
explicitly  recognized  by  Section  2  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  itself  as  the  vot- 
ing age. 

If  it  is  unconstitutional  for  a  State  to 
deny  the  vote  to  an  18-year-old,  it  would 
seem  equally  unconstitutional  to  deny  it 
to  a  1 7-year-old  or  a  1 6-year-old.  As  long 
as  the  question  is  simply  one  of  judgment, 
the  Constitution  gives  Congress  no  power 
to  substitute  its  judgment  for  that  of  the 
states  in  a  matter  such  as  age  qualification 
to  vote  which  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recognized  is  one  which  the  States  may 
properly  take  into  consideration. 


One  Constitution 

A  basic  principle  of  constitutional  law 
is  that  there  are  no  trivial  or  less  important 
provisions  of  the  Constitution.  There  are 
no  constitutional  corners  that  may  safely 
be  cut  in  the  service  of  a  good  cause.  The 
Constitution  is  indivisible.  It  must  be  read 
as  a  whole.  No  provision  of  it,  none  of  the 
great  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  is 
secure  if  we  are  willing  to  say  that  any  pro- 
vision can  be  dealt  with  lightly  in  order  to 
achieve  one  or  another  immediate  end. 
Neither  high  purpose  nor  expediency  is  a 
good  excuse.  We  damage  respect  for  law, 
we  feed  cynical  attitudes  toward  law, 
whenever  we  ride  roughshod  over  any  law, 
let  alone  any  constitutional  provision,  be- 
cause we  are  impatient  to  achieve  our 
purposes. 

To  pass  a  popular  measure  despite  the 
Constitutional  prohibition,  and  then  to 
throw  on  the  Court  the  burden  of  declar- 
ing it  unconstitutional,  is  to  place  a  greater 
strain  and  burden  on  the  Court  than  the 
Founding  Fathers  intended,  or  than  the 
Court  should  have  to  sustain.  To  enact  the 
Senate  proposal  would  be  to  challenge  the 
Court  to  accept,  or  to  reject,  a  fateful  step 
in  the  redistribution  of  powers  and  func- 
tions, not  only  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States  but  also  between 
itself  and  the  Congress. 

Historically,  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  as  well  as  under  many  other 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  it  has  been 
the  duty  of  the  Court  to  define  and  en- 
force the  division  of  powers  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States.  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  gives 
Congress  power  to  "enforce"  Constitu- 
tionally-protected rights  against  intrusion 
by  the  States;  but  the  primary  role  in 
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defining  what  those  rights  are  belongs  to 
the  Court. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Court  has  acted 
with  due  deference  and  respect  for  the 
views  of  Congress,  and  for  Congress'  as- 
sessment of  facts  and  conditions  and  the 
needs  to  which  they  give  rise.  But  the 
Court  has  had  the  last  word. 

However,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
Court  could  uphold  the  Senate  proposal 
on  the  1 8-year- vote  without  conceding 
that  Congress  now  has  the  last  word. 

To  present  this  challenge  to  the  Court 
would  thus  raise  equal  and  opposite  dan- 
gers: on  the  one  hand,  if  the  Court 
acquiesced,  its  own  power  as  the  protector 
of  our  rights  could  be  irreparably 
diminished ;  and  on  the  other,  if  the  Court 
rebuffed  the  challenge,  the  often  valuable 
latitude  Congress  now  has  under  broad 
readings  of  its  Fourteenth  Amendment 
power  might  in  consequence  be  severely 
limited.  Neither  outcome,  in  my  view, 
would  be  desirable. 

The  Path  of  Reason 

I  have  recently  canvassed  many  of  the 
Nation's  leading  constitutional  scholars 
for  their  views  on  the  Senate  proposal. 
Some  feel  that,  by  a  broad  reading  of 
Katzenhach  v.  Morgan,  the  proposal's 
constitutionality  could  be  sustained.  The 
great  majority,  however,  regard  it  as  un- 


constitutional— and  they  voice  serious 
concern  not  only  for  the  integrity  of  the 
Constitution  but  also  for  the  authority  of 
the  Court,  if  it  should  be  sustained. 

At  best,  then,  it  would  be  enacted  under 
a  heavy  constitutional  cloud,  with  its 
validity  in  serious  doubt.  Even  those  who 
support  the  legislation  most  vigorously 
must  concede  the  existence  of  a  serious 
constitutional  question. 

At  worst,  it  would  throw  the  electoral 
process  into  turmoil  during  a  protracted 
period  of  legal  uncertainty,  and  finally 
leave  our  young  people  frustrated,  embit- 
tered and  voteless. 
I  therefore  urge : 

— That  the  18-year-old  vote  rider  be 
separated  from  the  bill  extending  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 
—That    the    Voting    Rights    Bill    be 

approved. 
— That  Congress  proceed  expeditiously 
to  secure  the  vote  for  the  Nation's  1 8-, 
1 9-,  and  20-year-olds  in  the  one  way 
that  is  plainly  provided  for  in  the 
Constitution,  and  the  one  way  that 
will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  validity : 
Constitutional  amendment. 


Sincerely, 


Richard  Nixon 


note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  John  W.  McGormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Honorable  Carl  Al- 
bert, House  Majority  Leader,  and  the  Honor- 
able Gerald  R.  Ford,  House  Minority  Leader. 


137     Message  About  the  Observance  of  National 
Invest-in- America  Week.     April  27,  1970 


NATIONAL  Invest-in-America  Week 
affords  us  all  a  time  to  ponder  the  realities 
behind  the  great  success  of  the  American 
economic  system.  It  is  a  system  whose 
growth  has  always  depended  upon  the 


enterprise  of  individuals  who  took  risks — 
investors.  The  fruits  of  their  activities  over 
the  past  200  years  are  plain  to  see.  In  less 
than  a  year,  our  gross  national  product  will 
reach  a  trillion  dollars. 
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The  need  for  investment  in  America  is 
by  no  means  ended.  Although  our  capacity 
and  our  product  far  exceed  that  of  any 
other  nation,  our  national  needs  and  na- 
tional goals  have  also  grown  apace.  Al- 
though public  policy  has  an  important 
role  in  the  meeting  of  these  goals,  without 
private  enterprise  the  goals  themselves 
would  be  meaningless.  For  we  depend 
upon  private  investment  to  provide  us  the 
capital  to  produce  goods,  to  provide  jobs, 
to  build  houses,  to  support  the  nation's 
public  debt,  and,  most  important,  to  main- 


tain the  growth  of  product  and  income 
that  yields  benefits  for  all  Americans.  In 
short,  without  the  private  investor,  Amer- 
ica would  simply  not  be  the  country  we 
know  and  love. 

The  future  holds  many  challenges,  both 
for  public  policy  and  for  the  private  inves- 
tor. But,  in  the  great  tradition  of  this 
Nation,  I  am  sure  that  history  will  record 
that  both  were  equal  to  the  task. 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  National  Invest-in-America  Week  was 
April  26  to  May  2. 


138     Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Deactivating  the 
Presidential  Cabin  Cruisers.     April  28,  1970 


Dear  Mr,  Secretary: 

In  order  to  effect  a  saving  in  money 
and  manpower,  I  have  decided  to  de- 
activate the  Presidential  cabin  cruisers 
Patricia  and  Julie,  which  are  operated  by 
the  Naval  Administrative  Unit. 

You  are,  therefore,  directed  to  offer 
these  craft  for  disposal  outside  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  a  manner  appro- 
priate and  befitting  of  their  service  to  the 
administrations  of  five  Presidents. 

By  separate  correspondence,  my  Mili- 
tary   Assistant    will    effect    concurrent 


personnel     reductions     for     the     Naval 
Administrative  Unit. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[Honorable  Melvin  Laird,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  D.G.] 

note:  The  letter  was  dated  April  15,  1970,  and 
released  on  April  28  along  with  background 
information  on  the  Presidential  cabin  cruisers 
Patricia  and  Julie,  as  well  as  Sequoia,  the  only 
remaining  Presidential  vessel.  The  background 
information  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  591 ). 
A  fact  sheet  on  Presidential  yachts  was  also 
released  by  the  White  House  on  April  28. 


139     Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Situation  in 
Southeast  Asia.     April  30,  1970 


Good  evening  my  fellow  Americans: 

Ten  days  ago,  in  my  report  to  the  Nation 
on  Vietnam,  I  announced  a  decision  to 
withdraw  an  additional  150,000  Ameri- 
cans from  Vietnam  over  the  next  year.  I 
said  then  that  I  was  making  that  decision 
despite  our  concern  over  increased  enemy 


activity  in  Laos,  in  Cambodia,  and  in 
South  Vietnam. 

At  that  time,  I  warned  that  if  I  con- 
cluded that  increased  enemy  activity  in 
any  of  these  areas  endangered  the  lives  of 
Americans  remaining  in  Vietnam,  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  take  strong  and  effective 
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measures  to  deal  with  that  situation. 

Despite  that  warning.  North  Vietnam 
has  increased  its  military  aggression  in  all 
these  areas,  and  particularly  in  Cambodia. 

After  full  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  Ambassador 
Bunker,  General  Abrams,  and  my  other 
advisers,  I  have  concluded  that  the  actions 
of  the  enemy  in  the  last  10  days  clearly 
endanger  the  lives  of  Americans  who  are 
in  Vietnam  now  and  would  constitute  an 
unacceptable  risk  to  those  who  will  be 
there  after  withdrawal  of  another  1 50,000. 

To  protect  our  men  who  are  in  Vietnam 
and  to  guarantee  the  continued  success  of 
our  withdrawal  and  Vietnamization  pro- 
grams, I  have  concluded  that  the  time  has 
come  for  action. 

Tonight,  I  shall  describe  the  actions  of 
the  enemy,  the  actions  I  have  ordered  to 
deal  with  that  situation,  and  the  reasons 
for  my  decision. 

Cambodia,  a  small  country  of  7  million 
people,  has  been  a  neutral  nation  since  the 
Geneva  agreement  of  1954 — an  agree- 
ment, incidentally,  which  was  signed  by 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam. 

American  policy  since  then  has  been  to 
scrupulously  respect  the  neutrality  of  the 
Cambodian  people.  We  have  maintained 
a  skeleton  diplomatic  mission  of  fewer 
than  15  in  Cambodia's  capital,  and  that 
only  since  last  August.  For  the  previous  4 
years,  from  1 965  to  1 969,  we  did  not  have 
any  diplomatic  mission  whatever  in  Cam- 
bodia. And  for  the  past  5  years,  we  have 
provided  no  military  assistance  whatever 
and  no  economic  assistance  to  Cambodia. 

North  Vietnam,  however,  has  not  re- 
spected that  neutrality. 

For  the  past  5  years — as  indicated  on 
this  map  that  you  see  here — North  Viet- 
nam has  occupied  military  sanctuaries  all 
along  the  Cambodian  frontier  with  South 


Vietnam.  Some  of  these  extend  up  to  20 
miles  into  Cambodia.  The  sanctuaries  are 
in  red  and,  as  you  note,  they  are  on  both 
sides  of  the  border.  They  are  used  for  hit 
and  run  attacks  on  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

These  Communist  occupied  territories 
contain  major  base  camps,  training  sites, 
logistics  facilities,  weapons  and  ammuni- 
tion factories,  airstrips,  and  prisoner-of- 
war  compounds. 

For  5  years,  neither  the  United  States 
nor  South  Vietnam  has  moved  against 
these  enemy  sanctuaries  because  we  did 
not  wish  to  violate  the  territory  of  a  neu- 
tral nation.  Even  after  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  began  to  expand  these  sanc- 
tuaries 4  weeks  ago,  we  counseled  patience 
to  our  South  Vietnamese  allies  and  im- 
posed restraints  on  our  own  commanders. 

In  contrast  to  our  policy,  the  enemy  in 
the  past  2  weeks  has  stepped  up  his  guer- 
rilla actions  and  he  is  concentrating  his 
main  forces  in  these  sanctuaries  that  you 
see  on  this  map  where  they  are  building 
up  to  launch  massive  attacks  on  our  forces 
and  those  of  South  Vietnam. 

North  Vietnam  in  the  last  2  weeks  has 
stripped  away  all  pretense  of  respecting 
the  sovereignty  or  the  neutrality  of  Cam- 
bodia. Thousands  of  their  soldiers  are  in- 
vading the  country  from  the  sanctuaries; 
they  are  encircling  the  capital  of  Phnom 
Penh.  Coming  from  these  sanctuaries,  as 
you  see  here,  they  have  moved  into  Cam- 
bodia and  are  encircling  the  capital. 

Cambodia,  as  a  result  of  this,  has  sent 
out  a  call  to  the  United  States,  to  a  num- 
ber of  other  nations,  for  assistance. 
Because  if  this  enemy  effort  succeeds, 
Cambodia  would  become  a  vast  enemy 
staging  area  and  a  springboard  for  attacks 
on  South  Vietnam  along  600  miles  of 
frontier — a  refuge  where  enemy  troops 
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could  return  from  combat  without  fear  of 
retaliation. 

North  Vietnamese  men  and  supplies 
could  then  be  poured  into  that  country, 
jeopardizing  not  only  the  lives  of  our  own 
men  but  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  as 
well. 

Now  confronted  with  this  situation,  we 
have  three  options. 

First,  we  can  do  nothing.  Well,  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  that  course  of  action  is  clear. 
Unless  we  indulge  in  wishful  thinking,  the 
lives  of  Americans  remaining  in  Vietnam 
after  our  next  withdrawal  of  150,000 
would  be  gravely  threatened. 

Let  us  go  to  the  map  again.  Here  is 
South  Vietnam.  Here  is  North  Vietnam. 
North  Vietnam  already  occupies  this  part 
of  Laos.  If  North  Vietnam  also  occupied 
this  whole  band  in  Cambodia,  or  the  en- 
tire country,  it  would  mean  that  South 
Vietnam  was  completely  outflanked  and 
the  forces  of  Americans  in  this  area,  as 
well  as  the  South  Vietnamese,  would  be 
in  an  untenable  military  position. 

Our  second  choice  is  to  provide  massive 
military  assistance  to  Cambodia  itself. 
Now  unfortunately,  while  we  deeply  sym- 
pathize with  the  plight  of  7  million  Cam- 
bodians whose  country  is  being  invaded, 
massive  amounts  of  military  assistance 
could  not  be  rapidly  and  effectively  uti- 
lized by  the  small  Cambodian  Army 
against  the  immediate  threat.  With  other 
nations,  we  shall  do  our  best  to  provide 
the  small  arms  and  other  equipment  which 
the  Cambodian  Army  of  40,000  needs  and 
can  use  for  its  defense.  But  the  aid  we  will 
provide  will  be  limited  to  the  purpose  of 
enabling  Cambodia  to  defend  its  neutral- 
ity and  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
an  active  belligerent  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

Our  third  choice  is  to  go  to  the  heart  of 


the  trouble.  That  means  cleaning  out 
major  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong 
occupied  territories — these  sanctuaries 
which  serve  as  bases  for  attacks  on  both 
Cambodia  and  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces  in  South  Vietnam.  Some  of 
these,  incidentally,  are  as  close  to  Saigon 
as  Baltimore  is  to  Washington.  This  one, 
for  example  [indicating],  is  called  the  Par- 
rot's Beak.  It  is  only  33  miles  from  Saigon. 

Now  faced  with  these  three  options,  this 
is  the  decision  I  have  made. 

In  cooperation  with  the  armed  forces 
of  South  Vietnam,  attacks  are  being 
launched  this  week  to  clean  out  major 
enemy  sanctuaries  on  the  Cambodian- 
Vietnam  border. 

A  major  responsibility  for  the  ground 
operations  is  being  assumed  by  South 
Vietnamese  forces.  For  example,  the  at- 
tacks in  several  areas,  including  the  Par- 
rot's Beak  that  I  referred  to  a  moment 
ago,  are  exclusively  South  Vietnamese 
ground  operations  under  South  Viet- 
namese command  with  the  United  States 
providing  air  and  logistical  support. 

There  is  one  area,  however,  immedi- 
ately above  Parrot's  Beak,  where  I  have 
concluded  that  a  combined  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  operation  is 
necessary. 

Tonight,  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese units  will  attack  the  headquarters 
for  the  entire  Communist  military  opera- 
tion in  South  Vietnam.  This  key  control 
center  has  been  occupied  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  for  5  years  in 
blatant  violation  of  Cambodia's  neutrality. 

This  is  not  an  invasion  of  Cambodia. 
The  areas  in  which  these  attacks  will  be 
launched  are  completely  occupied  and 
controlled  by  North  Vietnamese  forces. 
O'ur  purpose  is  not  to  occupy  the  areas. 
Once  enemy  forces  are  driven  out  of  these 
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sanctuaries  and  once  their  military  sup- 
plies are  destroyed,  we  will  withdraw. 

These  actions  are  in  no  way  directed  to 
the  security  interests  of  any  nation.  Any 
government  that  chooses  to  use  these  ac- 
tions as  a  pretext  for  harming  relations 
with  the  United  States  will  be  doing  so  on 
its  own  responsibility,  and  on  its  own 
initiative,  and  we  will  draw  the  appro- 
priate conclusions. 

Now  let  me  give  you  the  reasons  for 
my  decision. 

A  majority  of  the  American  people,  a 
majority  of  you  listening  to  me,  are  for  the 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Vietnam. 
The  action  I  have  taken  tonight  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  continuing  success  of  that 
withdrawal  program. 

A  majority  of  the  American  people 
want  to  end  this  war  rather  than  to  have 
it  drag  on  interminably.  The  action  I 
have  taken  tonight  will  serve  that  purpose. 

A  majority  of  the  American  people 
want  to  keep  the  casualties  of  our  brave 
men  in  Vietnam  at  an  absolute  minimum. 
The  action  I  take  tonight  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  accomplish  that  goal. 

We  take  this  action  not  for  the  purpose 
of  expanding  the  war  into  Cambodia  but 
for  the  purpose  of  ending  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  winning  the  just  peace  we  all 
desire.  We  have  made — ^we  will  continue 
to  make  every  possible  effort  to  end  this 
war  through  negotiation  at  the  conference 
table  rather  than  through  more  fighting 
on  the  battlefield. 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  record.  We  have 
stopped  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 
We  have  cut  air  operations  by  over  20 
percent.  We  have  announced  withdrawal 
of  over  250,000  of  our  men.  We  have  of- 
fered to  withdraw  all  of  our  men  if  they 


will  withdraw  theirs.  We  have  offered  to 
negotiate  all  issues  with  only  one  condi- 
tion— and  that  is  that  the  future  of  South 
Vietnam  be  determined  not  by  North 
Vietnam,  and  not  by  the  United  States, 
but  by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
themselves. 

The  answer  of  the  enemy  has  been  in- 
transigence at  the  conference  table, 
belligerence  in  Hanoi,  massive  military 
aggression  in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and 
stepped-up  attacks  in  South  Vietnam, 
designed  to  increase  American  casualties. 

This  attitude  has  become  intolerable. 
We  will  not  react  to  this  threat  to  Ameri- 
can lives  merely  by  plaintive  diplomatic 
protests.  If  we  did,  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  would  be  destroyed  in  every 
area  of  the  world  where  only  the  power  of 
the  United  States  deters  aggression. 

Tonight,  I  again  warn  the  North  Viet- 
namese that  if  they  continue  to  escalate 
the  fighting  when  the  United  States  is 
withdrawing  its  forces,  I  shall  meet  my 
responsibility  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
our  Armed  Forces  to  take  the  action  I 
consider  necessary  to  defend  the  security 
of  our  American  men. 

The  action  that  I  have  announced  to- 
night puts  the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam 
on  notice  that  we  will  be  patient  in  work- 
ing for  peace;  we  will  be  conciliatory  at 
the  conference  table,  but  we  will  not  be 
humiliated.  We  will  not  be  defeated.  We 
will  not  allow  American  men  by  the  thou- 
sands to  be  killed  by  an  enemy  from 
privileged  sanctuaries. 

The  time  came  long  ago  to  end  this  war 
through  peaceful  negotiations.  We  stand 
ready  for  those  negotiations.  We  have 
made  major  efforts,  many  of  which  must 
remain  secret.  I  say  tonight:  All  the  offers 
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and  approaches  made  previously  remain 
on  the  conference  table  whenever  Hanoi 
is  ready  to  negotiate  seriously. 

But  if  the  enemy  response  to  our  most 
conciliatory  offers  for  peaceful  negotiation 
continues  to  be  to  increase  its  attacks  and 
humiliate  and  defeat  us,  we  shall  react 
accordingly. 

My  fellow  Americans,  we  live  in  an  age 
of  anarchy,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  We 
see  mindless  attacks  on  all  the  great  in- 
stitutions which  have  been  created  by  free 
civilizations  in  the  last  500  years.  Even 
here  in  the  United  States,  great  univer- 
sities are  being  systematically  destroyed. 
Small  nations  all  over  the  world  find  them- 
selves under  attack  from  within  and  from 
without. 

If,  when  the  chips  are  down,  the  world's 
most  powerful  nation,  the  United  States 
of  America,  acts  like  a  pitiful,  helpless 
giant,  the  forces  of  totalitarianism  and 
anarchy  will  threaten  free  nations  and  free 
institutions  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  not  our  power  but  our  will  and 
character  that  is  being  tested  tonight.  The 
question  all  Americans  must  ask  and  an- 
swer tonight  is  this :  Does  the  richest  and 
strongest  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  the  character  to  meet  a  direct  chal- 
lenge by  a  group  which  rejects  every  effort 
to  win  a  just  peace,  ignores  our  warning, 
tramples  on  solemn  agreements,  violates 
the  neutrality  of  an  unarmed  people,  and 
uses  our  prisoners  as  hostages? 

If  we  fail  to  meet  this  challenge,  all 
other  nations  will  be  on  notice  that  despite 
its  overwhelming  power  the  United  States, 
when  a  real  crisis  comes,  will  be  found 
wanting. 

During  my  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency, I  pledged  to  bring  Americans  home 


from  Vietnam.  They  are  coming  home. 

I  promised  to  end  this  war.  I  shall  keep 
that  promise. 

I  promised  to  win  a  just  peace.  I  shall 
keep  that  promise. 

We  shall  avoid  a  wider  war.  But  we  are 
also  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  war. 

In  this  room,  Woodrow  Wilson  made 
the  great  decisions  which  led  to  victory  in 
World  War  I.  Franklin  Roosevelt  made 
the  decisions  which  led  to  our  victory  in 
World  War  11.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
made  decisions  which  ended  the  war  in 
Korea  and  avoided  war  in  the  Middle 
East.  John  F.  Kennedy,  in  his  finest  hour, 
made  the  great  decision  which  removed 
Soviet  nuclear  missiles  from  Cuba  and 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  have  noted  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  with  regard  to  this 
decision  that  I  have  made  and  I  should 
point  out  that  I  do  not  contend  that  it  is 
in  the  same  magnitude  as  these  decisions 
that  I  have  just  mentioned.  But  between 
those  decisions  and  this  decision  there  is  a 
difference  that  is  very  fundamental.  In 
those  decisions,  the  American  people  were 
not  assailed  by  counsels  of  doubt  and  de- 
feat from  some  of  the  most  widely  known 
opinion  leaders  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  noted,  for  example,  that  a  Re- 
publican Senator  has  said  that  this  action 
I  have  taken  means  that  my  party  has  lost 
all  chance  of  winning  the  November  elec- 
tions. And  others  are  saying  today  that 
this  move  against  enemy  sanctuaries  will 
make  me  a  one-term  President. 

No  one  is  more  aware  than  I  am  of  the 
political  consequences  of  the  action  I  have 
taken.  It  is  tempting  to  take  the  easy 
political  path :  to  blame  this  war  on  previ- 
ous administrations  and  to  bring  all  of 
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our  men  home  immediately,  regardless  of 
the  consequences,  even  though  that  would 
mean  defeat  for  the  United  States;  to 
desert  18  million  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, who  have  put  their  trust  in  us  and  to 
expose  them  to  the  same  slaughter  and 
savagery  which  the  leaders  of  North  Viet- 
nam inflicted  on  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  North  Vietnamese  who  chose  freedom 
when  the  Communists  took  over  North 
Vietnam  in  1 954 ;  to  get  peace  at  any  price 
now,  even  though  I  know  that  a  peace  of 
humiliation  for  the  United  States  would 
lead  to  a  bigger  war  or  surrender  later. 

I  have  rejected  all  political  considera- 
tions in  making  this  decision. 

Whether  my  party  gains  in  November 
is  nothing  compared  to  the  lives  of  400,000 
brave  Americans  fighting  for  our  country 
and  for  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  in 
Vietnam.  Whether  I  may  be  a  one-term 
President  is  insignificant  compared  to 
whether  by  our  failure  to  act  in  this  crisis 
the  United  States  proves  itself  to  be  un- 
worthy to  lead  the  forces  of  freedom  in 
this  critical  period  in  world  history.  I 
would  rather  be  a  one-term  President  and 
do  what  I  believe  is  right  than  to  be  a 
two-term  President  at  the  cost  of  seeing 
America  become  a  second-rate  power  and 
to  see  this  Nation  accept  the  first  defeat  in 
its  proud  1 90-year  history. 

I  realize  that  in  this  war  there  are  honest 
and  deep  differences  in  this  country  about 
whether  we  should  have  become  involved, 
that  there  are  differences  as  to  how  the 
war  should  have  been  conducted.  But  the 
decision  I  announce  tonight  transcends 
those  differences. 

For  the  lives  of  American  men  are  in- 


volved. The  opportunity  for  150,000 
Americans  to  come  home  in  the  next 
12  months  is  involved.  The  future  of  18 
million  people  in  South  Vietnam  and  7 
million  people  in  Cambodia  is  involved. 
The  possibility  of  winning  a  just  peace  in 
Vietnam  and  in  the  Pacific  is  at  stake. 

It  is  customary  to  conclude  a  speech 
from  the  White  House  by  asking  support 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Tonight,  I  depart  from  that  precedent. 
What  I  ask  is  far  more  important.  I  ask 
for  your  support  for  our  brave  men  fight- 
ing tonight  halfway  around  the  world — 
not  for  territory — not  for  glory — but  so 
that  their  younger  brothers  and  their  sons 
and  your  sons  can  have  a  chance  to  grow 
up  in  a  world  of  peace  and  freedom  and 
justice. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9  p.m.  in  his 
office  at  the  White  House.  His  address  was 
broadcast  live  on   radio  and   television. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  Press 
Office  released  an  advance  text  of  the  Presi- 
dent's address. 

On  May  5,  1970,  the  President  met  on  two 
separate  occasions  with  congressional  leaders 
to  discuss  the  Southeast  Asian  operations.  The 
White  House  released  transcripts  of  news  brief- 
ings following  these  meetings:  The  first  by 
Senator  John  G.  Tower  of  Texas  and  Repre- 
sentatives L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Carolina 
and  Leslie  G.  Arends  of  Illinois  on  the  meeting 
with  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committees ;  the  second  by 
Senators  George  D.  Aiken  of  Vermont  and 
Robert  P.  Griffin  of  Michigan  and  Representa- 
tives Thomas  E.  Morgan  of  Pennsylvania  and 
E.  Ross  Adair  of  Indiana  on  the  meeting  with 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 
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140     Statement  on  the  Deaths  of  Four  Students  at  Kent 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio.     May  4,  1970 


THIS  should  remind  us  all  once  again 
that  when  dissent  turns  to  violence,  it 
invites  tragedy.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
tragic  and  unfortunate  incident  will 
strengthen  the  determination  of  all  the 
Nation's  campuses — administrators,  fac- 
ulty, and  students  alike — to  stand  firmly 


for  the  right  which  exists  in  this  country 
of  peaceful  dissent  and  just  as  strongly 
against  the  resort  to  violence  as  a  means 
of  such  expression. 

NOTE :  The  statement  was  read  by  Press  Secre- 
tary Ronald  L.  Ziegler  at  his  regular  afternoon 
news  briefing. 


141 


Remarks  to  Members  of  the  Tenth  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference.     May  5,  1970 


Senator  Mansfield,  and  all  of  our  distin- 
guished guests  today: 

I  am  very  honored  to  welcome  you  here 
to  the  White  House,  to  what  is  called  the 
Rose  Garden  but  which  today  is  a  tulip 
garden. 

We  are  particularly  honored  that  you 
are  here  on  a  great  holiday,  a  day  of  com- 
memoration for  your  country,  Cinco  de 
Mayo.  When  we  remember  the  hero  of 
that  occasion,  President  Juarez,  we  re- 
member that  he  and  our  President  Lincoln 
lived  at  about  the  same  time  in  the  history 
of  our  respective  countries.  They  both 
are  remembered  by  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed them  in  their  countries  as  men  who 
saved  their  countries.  It  is  particularly 
appropriate  that  we  welcome  the  Mexi- 
can Parliamentary  delegation  here  on 
such  a  day. 

If  I  could  be  permitted  just  a  brief 
personal  word,  I  am  glad  that  in  this 
delegation  are  so  many  old  friends.  I  refer 
not  only  to  those  from  our  House  and 
Senate,  but  some  of  those  who  are  my 
friends  from  Mexico,  including  a  very 
distinguished  man,  the  Chairman  of  your 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  was 
Foreign  Minister  of  your  country  when  I 


first  knew  him,  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Senator  Tello.^ 

He  will  recall  the  first  visit  that  I  made 
to  your  country,  then  as  Vice  President- 
elect of  the  United  States.  I  recall  the 
many  times  that  my  wife  and  I  were  guests 
at  the  embassy  when  he  was  Ambassador. 
I  mention  this  because  this  indicates  the 
feeling  of  very  great  closeness  that  I  per- 
sonally have  for  the  people  of  Mexico,  not 
only  for  your  governmental  representa- 
tives but  for  our  good  friends. 

We  are  geographical  neighbors,  but  I 
trust  also  we  are  neighbors  in  the  heart. 
I  want  to  say  finally  that  I  feel  very  ap- 
preciative of  the  fact  that  Senator  Mans- 
field and  the  members  of  our  delegation 
have  worked  with  Senator  Aguirre  and 
the  members  of  your  delegation  in  this 
loth  Parliamentary  Conference,  because 
as  legislators  meet  together,  we  recognize 
that  legislators  are  closer  to  the  people, 
closer  than  Ambassadors  and  closer  than 
other  elected  representatives.  As  our  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  learn  to  know  each 
other  and  to  work  together,  so  our  govem- 


^  Senator  Manuel  Tello  Barraud  served  as 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States  from  1952  to 
1958. 
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merits  will  continue  to  work  together  in 
friendship  between  our  two  countries. 

[At  this  point  Manuel  Bernardo  Aguirre 
Samaniego,  Senator  from  Chihuahua,  President 
of  the  Mexican  Senate  and  leader  of  the  Mexi- 
can delegation,  addressed  the  delegates  in 
Spanish.  A  translation  of  his  remarks  is  printed 
in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  614).  The  President 
then  resumed  speaking.] 

Before  I  have  to  go,  I  would  like  the 
opportunity  of  shaking  hands  with  the 
members  of  the  delegation  and  their  wives. 

I  think  you  should  know  that  my  next 


appointment  is,  significantly  enough,  with 
the  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

I  can  only  say  to  you,  Senator  Tello, 
that  I  hope  I  get  along  as  well  with  Sena- 
tor Fulbright  as  I  get  along  with  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:25  p.m.  Ma- 
jority Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana  was 
Chairman  of  the  11 -member  U.S.  Senate  dele- 
gation. Representative  Robert  C.  Nix  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  Chairman  of  the  13-member 
House  delegation. 


142     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Reports 
of  River  Basins  Commissions.     May  7,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  become 
more  aware  than  ever  that  the  quality  of 
American  life  depends  largely  upon  how 
we  use — and  conserve — our  natural  re- 
sources. It  was  this  growing  awareness 
that  prompted  the  enactment  of  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of  1965. 

That  Act  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  river  basin  commissions — if  requested 
by  the  States  in  the  appropriate  area — to 
plan  for  the  best  use  and  development  of 
rivers,  their  adjoining  land  and  their  re- 
sources. The  river  basin  commissions  as- 
sure that  the  people  within  each  area  will 
have  a  voice  in  deciding  how  these 
resources  are  used.  This  approach  to  plan- 
ning promises  more  efficient  use  of  Amer- 
ica's great  natural  and  man-made  wealth, 
and  more  attention  to  preserving  the 
beauty  and  vitality  of  our  environment. 

Today  I  transmit  the  annual  reports  of 
the  four  commissions  that  have  been  estab- 
lished under  the  Act.  They  are  the  Pacific 
Northwest  River  Basins  Commission,  the 


Souris-Red-Rainy  River  Basins  Commis- 
sion, the  Great  Lakes  Basin  Commission, 
and  the  New  England  River  Basins  Com- 
mission— covering  areas  in  2 1  states. 

These  annual  reports  reflect  the  accom- 
plishments of  each  commission  during 
Fiscal  Year  1969.  They  describe  existing 
and  emerging  problems  in  the  use  of  our 
river  basins,  and  help  in  evaluating  op- 
portunities for  their  sound  development. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
May  7, 1970 

NOTE :  The  four  reports  are  entitled : 

Pacific  Northwest  River  Basins  Commission : 
Annual  Report  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
June  30,  1969  (53  PP-). 
Souris-Red-Rainy  River  Basins  Commission: 
Annual  Report — ^Fiscal  Year  1969  (34 
pp.). 
Great  Lakes  Basin  Commission :  Annual  Re- 
port— Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1969 

(27  pp.). 
Water,  Land  and  Change:  Fiscal  Year  1969 
Annual  Report  of  the  New  England  River 
Basins  Commission  (32  pp.)« 
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143     Statement  Announcing  the  Appointment  of  a  Special 

Adviser  on  the  Academic  Community  and  the  Young. 
May  85  1970 


I  RECOGNIZE  the  profound  concerns 
that  are  rending  many  of  our  campuses 
today.  However,  this  is  a  time  for  com- 
munication rather  than  violence  and 
above  all  for  mutual  understanding. 

In  order  to  keep  fully  and  currently 
informed  on  the  thinking  of  the  academic 
community  and  especially  of  the  young, 
I  am  appointing  G.  Alexander  Heard, 
chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University,  as  a 
special  adviser  for  the  next  2  critical 
months.  I  will  look  to  Mr.  Heard  to  help 
present  to  this  administration  the  views 
and  sentiments  of  the  campuses  around 
the  country. 

He  is  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities  that 
I  met  with  yesterday  to  review  recent 
events  on  the  campus  and  with  whom  I 
had  met  previously  on  this  administra- 
tion's higher  education  proposals.  I  plan 
to  meet  with  this  group  regularly  in  the 
future.  They  include,  in  addition  to  Chan- 
cellor Heard : 

William  G.  Friday,  president,  University  of 
North  Carolina; 


Fred  H.  Harrington,  president,  University 
of  Wisconsin ; 

Charles  J.  Hitch,  president,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley; 

Edward  H.  Levi,  president.  University  of 
Chicago; 

Malcolm  C.  Moos,  president.  University  of 
Minnesota ; 

Nathan  M.  Pusey,  president,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; 

W.  Allen  Wallis,  president,  University  of 
Rochester. 

Prior  to  assuming  his  present  position 
in  1963,  Chancellor  Heard  was  dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  from  1958  to  1963.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Ford  Foundation.  He  served  in  the  Navy 
during  World  War  H,  is  married  to  the 
former  Laura  Jean  Keller,  and  the  father 
of  four  children. 

I  appreciate  Mr.  Heard's  taking  on  this 
assignment  which  should  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  country. 


144     The  President's  News  Conference  of 
May  85  1970 


The  President.  Would  you  be  seated. 

Questions 
protests  and  the  decision  on  cambodia 

[i.]     Mr.  Risher  [Eugene  V.  Risher, 
United  Press  International]. 


Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  been  sur- 
prised by  the  intensity  of  the  protest 
against  your  decision  to  send  troops  into 
Cambodia,  and  will  these  protests  affect 
your  policy  in  any  way? 

The  President.  No,  I  have  not  been 
surprised  by  the  intensity  of  the  protests. 
I  realize  that  those  who  are  protesting 
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believe  that  this  decision  will  expand  the 
war^  increase  American  casualties,  and  in- 
crease American  involvement.  Those  who 
protest  want  peace.  They  want  to  reduce 
American  casualties  and  they  want  our 
boys  brought  home. 

I  made  the  decision,  however,  for  the 
very  reasons  that  they  are  protesting.  As 
far  as  affecting  my  decision  is  concerned — 
their  protests  I  am  concerned  about.  I  am 
concerned  because  I  know  how  deeply 
they  feel.  But  I  know  that  what  I  have 
done  will  accomplish  the  goals  that  they 
want.  It  will  shorten  this  war.  It  will  re- 
duce American  casualties.  It  will  allow  us 
to  go  forward  with  our  withdrawal  pro- 
gram. The  150,000  Americans  that  I  an- 
nounced for  withdrawal  in  the  next  year 
will  come  home  on  schedule.  It  will,  in  my 
opinion,  serve  the  cause  of  a  just  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

COMMUNICATION  WITH  THE  COLLEGE 
COMMUNITIES 

[2.]     Q.  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Mr.  Cormier  [Frank 
Cormier,  Associated  Press]. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  you  can  open  up 
meaningful  communications  with  this 
college-age  generation,  and  how? 

The  President.  I  would  like  to  try  as 
best  I  can  to  do  that.  It  is  not  easy.  Some- 
times they,  as  you  know,  talk  so  loudly  that 
it  is  difficult  to  be  heard,  as  we  have 
learned  during  the  campaigns,  and  also 
during  the  appearances  many  of  the  Cabi- 
net officers  have  made  on  university  cam- 
puses. However,  on  an  individual  basis,  I 
believe  that  it  is  possible  to  do  what  I  have 
been  doing,  to  bring  representatives  of  the 
college  and  university  communities  to  my 
office,  to  talk  with  them,  to  have  a  dia- 
logue. I  am  very  glad  that  Chancellor 


Heard,  the  chancellor  of  Vanderbilt,  has 
agreed  to  take  2  months  off  from  his  very 
important  responsibilities  in  that  position 
to  work  with  us  in  the  administration  to 
see  if  we  cannot  develop  better  lines  of 
communication  both  to  school  administra- 
tors, but  also  to  school  students. 

the  students'  message 

[3.]  Mr.  Kaplow  [Herbert  Kaplow, 
NBC  News]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you  think 
the  students  are  trying  to  say  in  this 
demonstration? 

The  President.  They  are  trying  to  say 
that  they  want  peace.  They  are  trying  to 
say  that  they  want  to  stop  the  killing.  They 
are  trying  to  say  that  they  want  to  end 
the  draft.  They  are  trying  to  say  that  we 
ought  to  get  out  of  Vietnam.  I  agree  with 
everything  that  they  are  trying  to 
accomplish. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  decisions 
that  I  have  made,  and  particularly  this 
last  terribly  difficult  decision  of  going  into 
the  Cambodian  sanctuaries  which  were 
completely  occupied  by  the  enemy — I  be- 
lieve that  that  decision  will  serve  that  pur- 
pose, because  you  can  be  sure  that  every- 
thing that  I  stand  for  is  what  they  want. 

I  would  add  this :  I  think  I  understand 
what  they  want.  I  would  hope  they  would 
understand  somewhat  what  I  want.  When 
I  came  to  the  Presidency — I  did  not  send 
these  men  to  Vietnam — there  were  525,- 
000  men  there.  And  since  I  have  been 
here,  I  have  been  working  18  or  20  hours 
a  day,  mostly  on  Vietnam,  trying  to  bring 
these  men  home. 

We  brought  home  1 15,000.  Our  casual- 
ties were  the  lowest  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  in  5  years.  We  are  going  to  bring 
home  another  150,000.  And,  as  a  result  of 
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the  greater  accomplishments  than  we  ex- 
pected in  even  the  first  week  of  the  Cam- 
bodian campaign,  I  believe  that  we  will 
have  accomplished  our  goal  of  reducing 
American  casualties  and,  also,  of  hasten- 
ing the  day  that  we  can  have  a  just  peace. 
But  above  everything  else,  to  continue  the 
withdrawal  program  that  they  are  for  and 
that  I  am  for. 

PROGRESS    OF   VIETNAMIZATION 

[4.]     Yes,  sir? 

Q.  On  April  20th,  you  said  Viet- 
namization  was  going  so  well  that  you 
could  pull  150,000  American  troops  out 
of  Vietnam.  Then  you  turned  around  only 
I  o  days  later  and  said  that  Vietnamization 
was  so  badly  threatened  you  were  sending 
troops  into  Cambodia. 

Would  you  explain  this  apparent  con- 
tradiction for  us? 

The  President.  I  explained  it  in  my 
speech  of  April  20th,  as  you  will  recall, 
because  then  I  said  that  Vietnamization 
was  going  so  well  that  we  could  bring 
150,000  out  by  the  spring  of  next  year, 
regardless  of  the  progress  in  the  Paris 
peace  talks  and  the  other  criteria  that  I 
mentioned. 

But  I  also  warned  at  that  time  that  in- 
creased enemy  action  in  Laos,  in  Cam- 
bodia, as  well  as  in  Vietnam,  was  some- 
thing that  we  had  noted,  and  that  if  I  had 
indicated,  and  if  I  found,  that  that  in- 
creased enemy  action  would  jeopardize 
the  remaining  forces  who  would  be  in 
Vietnam  after  we  had  withdrawn  150,000, 
I  would  take  strong  action  to  deal  with  it. 
I  found  that  the  action  that  the  enemy 
had  taken  in  Cambodia  would  leave  the 
240,000  Americans  who  would  be  there  a 
year  from  now  without  many  combat 
troops  to  help  defend  them,  would  leave 


them  in  an  untenable  position.  That  is  why 
I  had  to  act. 

the  possibility  of  revolution  and 
repression 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  some  Ameri- 
cans believe  this  country  is  heading  for 
revolution,  and  others  believe  that  crime 
and  dissent  and  violent  demonstrations 
are  leading  us  to  an  era  of  repression.  I 
wonder  if  you  would  give  us  your  view  of 
the  state  of  the  American  society  and 
where  it  is  heading. 

The  President.  That  would  require  a 
rather  extended  answer.  Briefly,  this  coun- 
try is  not  headed  for  revolution.  The  very 
fact  that  we  do  have  the  safety  valves  of 
the  right  to  dissent,  the  very  fact  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  asked  the 
District  Commissioners  to  waive  their  rule 
for  30  days'  notice  for  a  demonstration, 
and  also  asked  that  that  demonstration 
occur  not  just  around  the  Washington 
Monument  but  on  the  Ellipse  where  I 
could  hear  it — and  you  can  hear  it  pretty 
well  from  there,  I  can  assure  you — that 
fact  is  an  indication  that  when  you  have 
that  kind  of  safety  valve  you  are  not  going 
to  have  revolution  which  comes  from 
repression. 

The  second  point,  with  regard  to  repres- 
sion: That  is  nonsense,  in  my  opinion.  I 
do  not  see  that  the  critics  of  my  policies, 
our  policies,  are  repressed.  I  note  from 
reading  the  press  and  from  listening  to 
television  that  criticism  is  very  vigorous 
and  sometimes  quite  personal.  It  has  every 
right  to  be.  I  have  no  complaints  about  it. 

PARIS    PEACE    talks 

[6.]     Yes,  sir? 

Q.  One   of   the   consequences   of  the 
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Cambodian  action  was  the  fact  that  the 
other  side  boycotted  this  week's  peace 
talks  in  Paris.  There  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  our  side  will  attend  next  week. 
Have  you  made  a  decision  on  that? 

The  President.  Our  side  will  attend 
next  week.  We  expect  the  talks  to  go  for- 
ward. And  at  the  time  that  we  are  clean- 
ing out  the  enemy  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia, we  will  pursue  the  path  of  peace 
at  the  negotiating  table  there  and  in  a 
number  of  other  forums  that  we  are 
presently  working  on. 

RESPONSE   TO    NORTH   VIETNAMESE 
ACTION 

[7.]  Mr.  Horner  [Garnett  D.  Homer, 
Washington  Evening  Star]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  said  last  week  that  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  troops  should  move  across  the 
DMZ  in  force,  he  would  recommend  re- 
sumption of  the  bombing.  What  would  be 
your  reaction  to  such  a  recommendation 
in  those  circumstances? 

The  President.  I  am  not  going  to 
speculate  as  to  what  the  North  Vietnamese 
may  do.  I  will  only  say  that  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  did  what  some  have  sug- 
gested they  might  do — ^move  a  massive 
force  of  250,000  to  300,000  across  the 
DMZ  against  our  Marine  Corps  people 
who  are  there — I  would  certainly  not  al- 
low those  men  to  be  massacred  without 
using  more  force  and  more  effective  force 
against  North  Vietnam. 

I  think  we  have  warned  the  leaders  of 
North  Vietnam  on  this  point  several  times, 
and  because  we  have  warned  them  I  do 
not  believe  they  will  move  across  the 
DMZ. 


the  vice  president  s  speech 

[8.]  Mrs.  Dickerson  [Nancy  H.  Dicker- 
son,  NBC  News]. 

Q.  After  you  met  with  these  eight  uni- 
versity presidents  yesterday,  they  indicated 
that  you  had  agreed  to  tone  down  the 
criticism  within  your  administration  of 
those  who  disagree  with  you.  Then  tonight 
Vice  President  Agnew  is  quoted  all  over 
the  news  programs  as  making  a  speech 
which  includes  these  words,  "That  every 
debate  has  a  cadre  of  Jeremiahs,  normally 
a  gloomy  coalition  of  choleric  young  intel- 
lectuals and  tired,  embittered  elders." 
Why? 

The  President.  Mrs.  Dickerson,  I 
have  studied  the  history  of  this  country 
over  the  past  190  years.  And,  of  course,  the 
classic  and  the  most  interesting  game  is  to 
try  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President.  Believe  me,  I  had 
8  years  of  that,  and  I  am  experienced  on 
that  point. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  Vice  President  is  con- 
cerned, he  will  answer  for  anything  that 
he  has  said.  As  far  as  my  attempting  to 
tone  him  down  or  my  attempting  to  censor 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  because  he 
happens  to  take  a  different  point  of  view, 
I  shall  not  do  that.  I  would  hope  that  all 
the  members  of  this  administration  would 
have  in  mind  the  fact,  a  rule  that  I  have 
always  had,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  one: 
When  the  action  is  hot,  keep  the  rhetoric 
cool. 

schedule  for  withdrawal  from 

CAMBODIA 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  April  30  you 
announced  that  you,  as  Commander  in 
Chief,  were  sending  in  U.S.  units  and 
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South  Vietnamese  units  into  Cambodia. 
Do  the  South  Vietnamese  abide  by  the 
same  pull-out  deadline  as  you  have  laid 
down  for  the  American  forces? 

The  President.  No,  they  do  not.  I 
would  expect  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
would  come  out  approximately  at  the 
same  time  that  we  do  because  when  we 
come  out  our  logistical  support  and  air 
support  will  also  come  out  with  them. 

I  would  like  also  to  say  that  with  re- 
sponse to  that  deadline  I  can  give  the 
members  of  the  press  some  news  with  re- 
gard to  the  developments  that  have  oc- 
curred. The  action  actually  is  going  faster 
than  we  had  anticipated.  The  middle  of 
next  week  the  first  units,  American  units, 
will  come  out.  The  end  of  next  week  the 
second  group  of  American  units  will  come 
out.  The  great  majority  of  all  American 
units  will  be  out  by  the  second  week  of 
June,  and  all  Americans  of  all  kinds,  in- 
cluding advisers,  will  be  out  of  Cambodia 
by  the  end  of  June. 

STUDENT   DISSENTERS 

[10.]  I  will  take  you  next,  Mr.  Potter 
[Philip  Potter,  Baltimore  Sun].  The  writ- 
ing press  gets  a  break. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  believe  that 
the  use  of  the  word  "bums"  ^  to  categorize 

^  On  a  visit  to  the  Pentagon  on  May  i,  1970, 
the  President,  during  an  informal  conversation 
with  one  of  a  group  of  employees  who  had 
gathered  in  a  corridor  to  greet  him,  made  the 
following  remarks  which  were  taped  by  a  re- 
porter who  accompanied  the  President  to  the 
Pentagon: 

You  think  of  those  kids  out  there.  I  say 
"kids."  I  have  seen  them.  They  are  the  greatest. 

You  see  these  bums,  you  know,  blowing  up 
the  campuses.  Listen,  the  boys  that  are  on  the 


some  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  dis- 
sent— and  I  know  that  you  meant  it  to 
apply  to  those  who  are  destructive,  but  it 
has  been  used  in  a  broader  context — do 
you  believe  that  is  in  keeping  with  your 
suggestion  that  the  rhetoric  should  be  kept 
cool? 

The  President.  I  would  certainly  re- 
gret that  my  use  of  the  word  "bums" 
was  interpreted  to  apply  to  those  who  dis- 
sent. All  the  members  of  this  press  corps 
know  that  I  have  for  years  defended  the 
right  of  dissent.  I  have  always  opposed  the 
use  of  violence.  On  university  campuses 
the  rule  of  reason  is  supposed  to  prevail 
over  the  rule  of  force.  And  when  students 
on  university  campuses  bum  buildings, 
when  they  engage  in  violence,  when  they 
break  up  furniture,  when  they  terrorize 
their  fellow  students  and  terrorize  the 
faculty,  then  I  think  "bums"  is  perhaps  too 
kind  a  word  to  apply  to  that  kind  of 
person.  Those  are  the  kind  I  was  referring 
to. 

accomplishments    in    CAMBODIA 

[11.]  Mr.  Rather  [Dan  Rather,  CBS 
News].  I  will  get  you  next,  Mr.  Bailey. 


college  campuses  today  are  the  luckiest  people 
in  the  world,  going  to  the  greatest  universities, 
and  here  they  are  burning  up  the  books,  I 
mean  storming  around  about  this  issue — I  mean 
you  name  it — get  rid  of  the  war;  there  will  be 
another  one. 

Out  there  we've  got  kids  who  are  just  doing 
their  duty.  I  have  seen  them.  They  stand  tall, 
and  they  are  proud.  I  am  sure  they  are  scared. 
I  was  when  I  was  there.  But  when  it  really 
comes  down  to  it,  they  stand  up  and,  boy,  you 
have  to  talk  up  to  those  men.  And  they  are 
going  to  do  fine;  we've  got  to  stand  back  of 
them. 
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Q.  Mr.  President^  you  mentioned  that 
you  expected  the  Americans  to  be  out  of 
Cambodia  by  some  time  in  June.  President 
Thieu  was  quoted  as  saying  in  an  inter- 
view that  he  felt  the  North  Vietnamese 
could  reestablish  their  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia within  6  months  and  possibly,  he 
was  quoted  as  saying,  within  2  or  3 
months. 

If  that  is  the  case,  what  have  we  accom- 
plished in  Cambodia?  Was  it  worth  the 
risks,  and  what  do  we  do  when  they  re- 
establish those  sanctuaries? 

The  President.  I  am  planning  to  give 
a  report  to  the  Nation  when  our  own  ac- 
tions are  completed,  toward  the  latter  part 
of  June.  At  that  time,  I  will  answer  that 
question  in  full. 

At  the  present  time,  I  will  say  that  it  is 
my  belief,  based  on  what  we  have  accom- 
plished to  date,  that  we  have  bought  at 
least  6  months  and  probably  8  months  of 
time  for  the  training  of  the  ARVN,  the 
Army  of  South  Vietnam.  We  have  also 
saved,  I  think,  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  Americans,  as  Frank  Reynolds  reported 
tonight  on  ABC.  Rockets  by  the  thousands 
and  small  arms  ammunition  by  the  mil- 
lions have  already  been  captured  and 
those  rockets  and  small  arms  will  not  be 
killing  Americans  in  these  next  few 
months.  And  what  we  have  also  accom- 
plished is  that  by  buying  time,  it  means 
that  if  the  enemy  does  come  back  into 
those  sanctuaries  next  time,  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  be  strong  enough  and  well 
trained  enough  to  handle  it  alone. 

I  should  point  out,  too,  that  they  are 
handling  a  majority  of  the  assignment  now 
in  terms  of  manpower. 


SECRETARY  HIGKEL  S  LETTER  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

[12.]  Mr.  Bailey  [Charles  W.  Bailey 
2d,  Minneapolis  Tribune]. 

Q.  Sir,  without  asking  you  to  censor  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  could  you  com- 
ment on  the  substantive  points  that  he 
made  in  his  letter? 

The  President.  I  think  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  a  man  who  has  very 
strong  views.  He  is  outspoken.  He  is  cou- 
rageous. That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
selected  him  for  the  Cabinet,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  that  I  defended  him  very 
vigorously  before  this  press  corps  when 
he  was  under  attack. 

As  far  as  his  views  are  concerned,  I  will, 
of  course,  be  interested  in  his  advice.  I 
might  say,  too,  that  I  hope  he  gives  some 
advice  to  the  Postmaster  General.  That 
was  the  fastest  mail  delivery  I  have  had 
since  I  have  been  in  the  White  House. 
[Laughter] 

reasons    for   the   CAMBODIAN   ACTION 

[13.]  Mr.  Scali  [John  A.  Scali,  ABC 
News]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  do  you  answer 
the  criticism  that  the  justification  that 
you  give  for  going  into  the  Cambodian 
sanctuaries  is  hauntingly  similar  to  the 
reasons  that  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
gave  as  he  moved  step  by  step  up  the 
ladder  of  escalation?  He  wanted  peace, 
too,  sir. 

The  President.  Mr.  Scali,  President 
Johnson  did  want  peace,  and,  if  I  may  use 
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the  vernacular,  he  has  taken  a  bad  rap 
from  those  who  say  that  he  wanted  war. 
However,  the  difference  is  that  he  did 
move  step  by  step.  This  action  is  a  deci- 
sive move,  and  this  action  also  puts  the 
enemy  on  warning  that  if  it  escalates  while 
we  are  trying  to  deescalate,  we  will  move 
decisively  and  not  step  by  step. 

WILL   THE   WAR   PROVE   WORTHWHILE? 

[14.]  Mr.  Healy  [Paul  F.  Healy,  New 
York  Daily  News]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  this  war  was  well 
underway  before  you  came  in,  as  you  just 
said.  Now,  considering  the  toll  in  lives 
and  in  everything  else  that  is  happening 
now,  do  you  think  this  war  has  proved  to 
be  worthwhile? 

The  President.  It  is  rather  a  moot 
question,  Mr.  Healy,  as  to  whether  it  will 
prove  to  have  been  worthwhile.  As  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  I  have  found  for  525,- 
000  Americans  it  has  been  my  responsibil- 
ity to  do  everything  I  could  to  protect  their 
lives  and  to  get  them  home  as  quickly  as  I 
can.  And  we  have  succeeded  pretty  well. 
We  brought  1 15,000  home.  We  are  going 
to  bring  another  150,000,  and  this  action 
will  assure  the  continued  success  of  that 
program. 

However,  looking  at  the  whole  of 
Southeast  Asia,  looking  at  the  fact  that  we 
have  lost  lives  there,  I  would  say  that  only 
history  will  record  whether  it  was 
worthwhile. 

I  do  know  this:  Now  that  America  is 
there,  if  we  do  what  many  of  our  very 
sincere  critics  think  we  should  do,  if  we 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  and  allow  the 
enemy  to  come  into  Vietnam  and  mas- 


sacre the  civilians  there  by  the  millions,  as 
they  would — if  we  do  that,  let  me  say  that 
America  is  finished  insofar  as  the  peace- 
keeper in  the  Asian  world  is  concerned. 

POLICE   AND    NATIONAL    GUARD   CONDUCT 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of 
the  Kent  State  University  incident,  could 
you  tell  us  what,  in  your  judgment,  is  the 
proper  action  and  conduct  for  a  police 
force  or  a  National  Guard  force  when  or- 
dered to  clear  the  campus  area  and  faced 
with  a  crowd  throwing  rocks? 

The  President.  We  think  we  have 
done  a  rather  good  job  here  in  Washing- 
ton in  that  respect.  As  you  note,  we  han- 
dled the  two  demonstrations,  October  15 
and  November  15  of  last  year,  without 
any  significant  casualties,  and  that  took  a 
lot  of  doing  because  there  were  some 
pretty  rough  people  involved — a  few  were 
rough;  most  of  them  were  very  peaceful. 

I  would  hope  that  the  experience  that 
we  have  had  in  that  respect  could  be 
shared  by  the  National  Guards,  which,  of 
course,  are  not  under  Federal  control  but 
under  State  control. 

Now,  what  I  say  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  criticism  in  advance  of  my  getting 
the  facts  of  the  National  Guard  at  Kent 
State.  I  want  to  know  what  the  facts  are. 
I  have  asked  for  the  facts.  When  I  get 
them,  I  will  have  something  to  say  about 
it.  But  I  do  know  when  you  do  have  a 
situation  of  a  crowd  throwing  rocks  and 
the  National  Guard  is  called  in,  that  there 
is  always  the  chance  that  it  will  escalate 
into  the  kind  of  a  tragedy  that  happened 
at  Kent  State. 

If  there  is  one  thing  I  am  personally 
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committed  to,  it  is  this :  I  saw  the  pictures 
of  those  four  youngsters  in  the  Evening 
Star  the  day  after  that  tragedy,  and  I 
vowed  then  that  we  were  going  to  find 
methods  that  would  be  more  effective  to 
deal  with  these  problems  of  violence, 
methods  that  would  deal  with  those  who 
would  use  force  and  violence  and  endan- 
ger others,  but,  at  the  same  time,  would 
not  take  the  lives  of  innocent  people. 

Cambodia's  future 

[  1 6.]  Q.  After  the  American  troops  are 
removed  from  Cambodia,  there  may  still 
be  a  question  as  to  the  future  of  Cam- 
bodia's ability  to  exist  as  a  neutralist 
country. 

What  is  your  policy  toward  Cambodia's 
future? 

The  President.  The  United  States  is, 
of  course,  interested  in  the  future  of 
Cambodia,  and  the  future  of  Laos, 
both  of  which,  of  course,  as  you  know, 
are  neutral  countries.  However,  the 
United  States,  as  I  indicated  in  what  is 
called  the  Guam  or  Nixon  Doctrine,  can- 
not take  the  responsibility  and  should  not 
take  the  responsibility  in  the  future  to 
send  American  men  in  to  defend  the  neu- 
trality of  countries  that  are  unable  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

In  this  area,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to 
go  down  the  diplomatic  trail,  and  that  is 
why  we  are  exploring  with  the  Soviet 
Union — with  not  too  much  success  to 
date,  but  we  are  going  to  continue  to  ex- 
plore it — with  Great  Britain,  with  the 
Asian  countries  that  are  meeting  in 
Djakarta,^  and  through  every  possible 
channel,  methods  through  which  the  neu- 


^  The  Djakarta  Conference  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters, representing  1 1  countries,  met  on  May  1 6 
and  17,  1970. 


trality  of  countries  like  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  who  cannot  possibly  defend  them- 
selves— to  see  that  that  neutrality  is  guar- 
anteed without  having  the  intervention  of 
foreign  forces. 

PROGRESS  TOWARD   GOALS 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  In- 
augural Address,  you  said  that  one  of  your 
goals  was  to  bring  us  together  in  America. 
You  said  that  you  wanted  to  move  us  in 
international  terms  from  an  era  of  con- 
frontation to  an  era  of  negotiation.  You 
said  you  wanted  to  bring  peace  to  Viet- 
nam. During  the  past  2  weeks,  it  seems 
that  we  are  farther  than  ever  from  those 
goals.  How  do  you  account  for  this  ap- 
parent failure? 

The  President.  Don't  judge  us  too 
quickly.  When  it  comes  to  negotiation,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  recognize  the  fact 
that  some  very  important  talks  are  going 
forward  on  arms  limitation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  still  far  apart.  But  I  will 
predict  now  that  there  will  be  an  agree- 
ment. When  that  agreement  comes,  it  will 
have  great  significance.  I  say  that  having 
in  mind  the  fact  that  we  are  far  apart  from 
the  Soviet  Union  in  our  policy  toward 
Southeast  Asia,  in  our  policy  toward  the 
Mideast;  but  I  say  that  where  the  problem 
of  arms  is  concerned,  here  is  where  our 
interests  are  together.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  just  as  great  an  interest  as  we  have  in 
seeing  that  there  is  some  limitation  on 
nuclear  arms. 

THE    MIDDLE   EAST 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you 
made  any  judgment  yet  on  the  sale  of  jets 
to  Israel?  And  how  do  you  view  the  situa- 
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tion  in  the  Middle  East  at  the  moment? 

The  President.  Well,  the  situation  has 
become  ominous  due  to  the  fact  that  re- 
ports have  been  received  with  regard  to 
Soviet  pilots  being  interjected  into  the 
U.A.R.  Air  Force,  not  in  a  combat  but  in 
some  other  role.  We  are  watching  these 
reports  very  closely.  If  those  reports  prove 
to  be  true,  and  if  that  continues  to  escalate, 
this  will  dramatically  shift  the  balance  of 
power,  and  it  would  make  it  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  reevaluate  its  decision 
with  regard  to  the  sale  of  jets  to  Israel. 

We  have  made  it  very  clear — and  this  is 
in  the  interest  of  peace  in  that  area — that 
the  balance  of  power  must  not  be  changed 
and  we  will  keep  that  commitment. 

PARIS    TALKS    AND    CONSIDERATION    OF    A 
COALmON    GOVERNMENT 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  the  United 
States  prepared  to  pursue  with  equal 
fervor  in  Paris  negotiations  to  find  a  politi- 
cal settlement  of  this  war,  including  the 
possibility  of  discussing  with  the  other  side 
a  coalition  government? 

The  President.  We  are  prepared  to 
seek  not  only  in  Paris  but  in  any  other 
forum  a  political  settlement  of  this  war. 
We  are  not  prepared,  however,  to  seek  any 
settlement  in  which  we  or  anyone  else 
imposes  upon  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam a  government  that  they  do  not 
choose.  If  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
choose  a  coalition  government,  if  they 
choose  to  change  the  leaders  they  presently 
have,  that  is  a  decision  we  will  accept. 
President  Thieu  has  indicated  he  will  ac- 
cept it.  But  we  do  not  intend  to  impose  at 
the  conference  table  on  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  a  government  they  do  not 
choose. 


EGONOMIG    OUTLOOK 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  a  domestic 
subject,  the  economy,  sir,  unemployment 
is  up,  the  stock  market  is  down,  things  look 
generally  discouraging.  Do  you  have  any 
views  on  that,  and  do  you  have  any  plans? 

The  President.  Yes.  Unemployment 
reached  the  point  of  4.8, 1  noticed,  this  last 
month.  In  order  to  keep  it  in  perspective, 
it  should  be  noted  that  in  1961,  1962, 
1963,  1964,  and  1965  the  average  unem- 
ployment was  5.7;  5.7  is  too  high;  4.8,  I 
think,  is  also  too  high.  But  the  unemploy- 
ment we  presently  have  is  the  result  of  the 
cooling  of  the  economy  and  our  fight 
against  inflation. 

We  believe,  however,  that,  as  we  look 
to  the  balance  of  the  year,  that  we  will 
begin  to  see  a  moving  up  in  our  gross 
national  product  in  the  last  of  the  second 
quarter  and  throughout  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters.  I  believe  that  by  the  end 
of  the  year  we  will  have  passed  the  trillion 
dollar  mark  in  terms  of  GNP.  I  believe 
that  the  year  1970  will  be  a  good  year 
economically,  a  year  in  which  unemploy- 
ment, we  hope,  can  be  kept  below  the 
average  that  we  had  in  the  early  sixties, 
which  was  much  too  high. 

the  gambodian  degision 

[21.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  did  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  oppose  your  decision  to  go 
into  Cambodia  or  did  Dr.  Kissinger 
oppose  it? 

The  President.  Every  one  of  my  ad- 
visers, the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Dr.  Kissinger,  Director  Helms, 
raised  questions  about  the  decision,  and, 
believe  me,  I  raised  the  most  questions, 
because  I  knew  the  stakes  that  were  in- 
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volved,  I  knew  the  division  that  would  be 
caused  in  this  country.  I  knew  also  the 
problems  internationally.  I  knew  the  mili- 
tary risks.  And  then  after  hearing  all  of 
their  advice,  I  made  the  decision.  Deci- 
sions, of  course,  are  not  made  by  vote  in 
the  National  Security  Council  or  in  the 
Cabinet.  They  are  made  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  of  those,  and  I  made  this 
decision.  I  take  the  responsibility  for  it.  I 
believe  it  was  the  right  decision.  I  believe 
it  will  work  out.  If  it  doesn't,  then  I  am 
to  blame.  They  are  not. 

ADMINISTRATION    DISCOURSE   WITH 
DISSENTERS 

[22.]  Mr.  Morgan  [Edward  P.  Mor- 
gan, ABC  News]. 

Q.  Volumes  have  been  written  about 
the  loneliness  of  the  Presidency.  You, 
yourself,  have  said  that  you  were  not 
going  to  get  trapped  into  an  isolation  as 
President.  Have  you,  particularly  in  recent 
days,  felt  isolated?  And  if  you  have  not, 
could  you  explain  to  us  why  it  was  not 
until  yesterday  that  you,  whose  voice 
means  more  than  anybody  else's  in  the 
administration,  whether  it  be  Mr.  Agnew 
or  Mr.  Hickel,  waited  until  yesterday  to 
tell  the  educators  that  the  administration 
was  lowering — was  modifying  its  discourse 
with  the  dissenters? 

The  President.  Well,  first  let  us  un- 
derstand what  I  told  the  educators.  The 
educators  came  in  to  discuss  their  prob- 
lems, and  since  they  are  all  presidents  I 
felt  a  community  of  interest  with  them. 

I  indicated  to  them  that  I  didn't  want 
to  make  their  job  any  harder  for  them 
and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  they  wouldn't 
make  my  job  any  harder  for  me  in  their 
own  activities. 

They  raised  questions  about  the  Vice 


President,  and  about  other  people  in  the 
administration,  about  the  rhetoric,  and  I 
know,  of  course,  questions  have  been 
raised  about  my  rhetoric. 

Let  me  say  that  in  terms,  however,  of 
the  Vice  President,  in  terms  of  what  I 
told  the  educators,  I  did  not  indicate  to 
them  that  I  was  going  to  muzzle  the  Vice 
President,  that  I  was  going  to  censor  him. 

I  believe  that  the  Vice  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
HEW,  everybody  in  this  administration, 
should  have  the  right,  after  considering 
all  the  factors,  to  speak  out  and  express  his 
views.  This  is  an  open  administration.  It 
will  continue  to  be. 

I  also  think  that  people  should  have 
the  right  to  speak  out  as  they  do  in  the 
House,  in  the  Senate,  in  the  media,  and 
in  the  universities.  The  only  difference  is 
that,  of  all  these  people — and  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  some  of  my  lively  critics  in  the 
House  and  Senate — they  have  the  luxury 
of  criticism. 

I  was  once  a  Senator  and  a  House 
Member;  I  thought  back  to  this  when  I 
called  Harry  Truman  today  and  wished 
him  well  on  his  86th  birthday,  to  some  of 
the  rather  rugged  criticisms  that  I  di- 
rected in  his  direction. 

They  have  the  luxury  of  criticism  be- 
cause they  can  criticize  and  if  it  doesn't 
work  out  then  they  can  gloat  over  it,  or  if 
it  does  work  out,  the  criticism  will  be 
forgotten. 

I  don't  have  that  luxury.  As  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  I,  alone,  am  responsible 
for  the  lives  of  425,000  or  430,000  Ameri- 
cans in  Vietnam.  That  is  what  I  have  been 
thinking  about.  And  the  decision  that  I 
made  on  Cambodia  will  save  those  lives.  It 
will  bring  the  peace  that  we  all  want,  in 
my  opinion.  I  could  be  wrong,  but  if  I  am 
wrong,  I  am  responsible  and  nobody  else. 
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TROOP    WITHDRAWALS    FROM    VIETNAM 

[23.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  early  in  the 
news  conference,  in  saying  that  the  troop 
withdrawals  would  continue,  you  said  that 
a  year  from  now  there  would  be  240,000 
American  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 

The  President.  Don't  hold  me  to  the 
exact  figure.  I  haven't 

Q.  That  is  185,000  less.  Are  you  an- 
nouncing a  larger  withdrawal  tonight? 

The  President.  No,  I  wasn't.  What  I 
was  indicating  was  a  range.  But  don't  get 
the  impression  that  we  might  not  get  that 
low  also,  because  you  understand  we  are 
going  to  go  forward  on  the  negotiating 
track  at  this  time,  and  I  am  not  among 
those  who  have  given  up  on  that  track.  I 
still  think  there  is  a  possibility  of  progress 
there. 

POSSIBILITY  OF  MEETING  WITH 
DEMONSTRATORS 

[24.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  see 
any  of  the  demonstrators  tomorrow  in  the 
White  House?  Will  you  talk  with  them? 

The  President.  If  arrangements  are 
made  by  my  staff  so  that  they  can  come  in 
to  see  me,  I  will  be  glad  to.  I  talk  to  great 
numbers  of  people.  I  will  be  here  all  day 
long.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will  be  here 
tonight  and  tomorrow  as  well.  But  some- 
times it  is  quite  difficult  to  arrange  which 
groups  should  come  in.  I  know  members 
of  my  staff  will  go  out  to  see  them.  I 
have  asked  all  the  younger  members  of  my 
staff  to  talk  to  the  demonstrators  and  try 
to  get  their  views,  as  we  did  on  Novem- 
ber 15  and  October  15.  I  will  be  glad  to 
see  them  if  some  of  them  are  available. 

Frank  Cormier,  Associated  Press: 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


Memorial  Tribute  to  Merriman 
Smith,  United  Press  International 

[25.]  The  President.  Could  I  ask  the 
members  of  the  press  to  wait  one  moment. 

For  26  years  a  member  of  this  press 
corps  did  just  what  Frank  Cormier  did 
then.  He  was  known  as  the  man  who  said 
"Thank  you,  Mr.  President." 

Three  weeks  ago  he  met  a  tragic  death 
and,  as  we  close  this  conference,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  we  all  stand  for  a 
moment  in  memory  of  Merriman  Smith. 

[Moment  of  silence] 

The  President.  Thank  you. 

NOTE :  President  Nixon's  tenth  news  conference 
was  held  at  10  p.m.  on  Friday,  May  8,  1970,  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  The  news 
conference  was  broadcast  live  on  television  and 
radio. 

In  his  news  conference  at  9 :  04  a.m.  on  Sat- 
urday, May  9,  1970,  Press  Secretary  Ronald  L. 
Ziegler  told  reporters  that  the  President  had 
made  a  sunrise  visit  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
accompanied  by  his  valet,  Manolo  Sanchez.  At 
the  Memorial  he  found  a  number  of  students 
who  had  come  to  Washington  to  participate  in 
the  demonstrations  for  peace  and  talked  with 
them  at  some  length.  The  President  later  de- 
scribed the  discussion  to  Garnett  D.  (Jack) 
Horner  of  the  Washington  Star,  one  of  the 
first  reporters  to  arrive  at  the  White  House  that 
day.  Mr.  Ziegler  and  Mr.  Horner  later  reported 
to  other  White  House  correspondents.  Excerpts 
from  their  remarks  at  the  briefing  follow : 

Mr.  Ziegler.  The  President,  after  the  press 
conference  last  night,  went  upstairs  to  the  living 
quarters  of  the  residence  and  received  and 
made  phone  calls.  I  understand  he  went  to  bed 
around  2  o'clock  and  got  up  shortly  thereafter 
and  was  reading.  And  about  4  o'clock  he  called 
Manolo  Sanchez,  who  works  for  the  President, 
and  said  to  Manolo,  "I  know  you  have  never 

seen  the  Lincoln "  Jack  will  give  you  the 

quote. 

Mr.  Horner.  As  the  President  said,  "I 
got  up  and  called  in  Manolo  and  asked  him  if 
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he  had  ever  seen  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at 
night.  He  never  had.  I  said,  *Let's  go  see  the 
Monument.'  " 

Q.  This  is  4  o'clock  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  Horner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Let  me  give  you  a  brief  idea 
of  what  the  President  has  done,  and  then  Jack 
will  give  you  the  quotes. 

They  left  the  White  House  at  4 :  55  and  drove 
to  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  They  arrived  there 
at  5  o'clock.  The  President  and  Manolo  went 
up  into  the  Memorial,  and  the  President 
pointed  out  the  inscriptions  on  the  wall  above 
the  Memorial  to  Manolo.  And  as  they  came 
out — correct  me  anywhere  I  am  interpreting 
this  incorrectly,  Jack — came  out  of  the 
Memorial,  there  were  some  eight  students 
there.  And  he  stopped  and  talked  to  them  for 
almost  an  hour. 

The  crowd  of  students  grew,  as  the  President 
told  Jack  and  me,  from  eight  to  30  and  then 
he  said  about  50  by  the  end  of  the  discussion. 
The  President  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
great  things  about  the  talk  with  the  students 
was  that  there  were  no — forgive  me — TV 
cameras  or  press  there,  so  it  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to 

Mr.  Horner.  I  will  give  them  the  quote 
when  I  come  to  it. 

Q.  Ron,  what  did  he  tell  you  about  what 
he  talked  to  them  about? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Jack  will  give  you  that  in  a 
minute. 

Q.  Was  the  Secret  Service  with  him,  too? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Yes.  He  then  departed  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  drove  to  the  Capitol 
with  Manolo  Sanchez,  and  they  walked 
through  the  Capitol.  Manolo  had  never  been 
to  the  Capitol. 

They  walked  through  the  Rotunda  and  into 
the  House  Chambers.  They  left  there  at  6:40 
and  drove  to  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  and  the 
President  had  breakfast  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
and  returned  to  the  White  House  at  7 :  30. 

Q.  Where  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  in  the 
restaurant,  coffee  shop? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  In  the  Rib  Room. 

Q.  Did  anyone  else  join  him? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  I  will  give  you  those  details. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  return  to  the  White 
House? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  7 :  30. 


Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  large  a  group  this 
was  that  went  with  the  President? 

Mr.  Horner.  I  will  get  to  that.  To  make 
this  clear,  I  must  have  arrived  shortly  after 
or  just  a  few  minutes  after  the  President  got 
back,  sometime  between  7:30  and  8:00.  An 
aide  met  me  at  the  door  and  said,  "Ron  wants 
to  see  you."  Ron  started  to  give  me  a  fill  in. 
In  a  moment  or  two  the  President  came  in  and 
continued  to  fill  in  himself. 

The  way  the  President  said  it  was  that  he 
was  up  to  about  2:30  a.m.  reading  and  taking 
calls.  He  remarked  that  it  was  earlier  than  that 
on  the  West  Coast.  He  said  he  went  to  bed,  had 
trouble  sleeping,  slept  about  an  hour.  Then  at 
4  a.m.,  he  got  up  and  called  Manolo.  The  quote 
I  gave  you  a  moment  ago  about  going  to  the 
Lincoln  Memorial. 

He  said  no  one  of  the  staff  knew  he  was 
going,  no  one  but  the  Secret  Service.  I  inter- 
jected, "Didn't  the  Secret  Service  go  with 
you?"  He  said,  "Oh,  yes,  I  never  leave  without 
them."  But  the  Secret  Service  was  "petrified.'* 

At  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  he  said  of  the 
youths,  "They  were  fine  kids  from  all  over  the 
country."  He  said  the  Secret  Service  apparently 
was  worried  because  Manolo  kept  coining  up  to 
him  and  saying  there  was  a  telephone  call  for 
him.  But,  "I  said,  *Manolo,  I  want  to  talk  to 
these  people.'  "  He  said  it  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  experiences  of  his  life. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  when  you  bring 
people  like  this  to  the  White  House  they  are 
overwhelmed,  and  there  was  a  feeling  they  were 
being  exploited.  There  will  be  more  of  this 
later.  But  I  am  taking  this  chronologically. 

But  he  said,  "Here  at  the  Memorial  I  was 
sort  of  carried  back  to  when  I  was  in  college 
myself  and  in  law  school." 

About  the  peace  thing,  he  said,  "I  told  them 
that  I  know  it  is  awfully  hard  to  keep  this  in 
perspective.  I  told  them  that" — he  seemed  to 
grope  for  a  date — "in  1939  I  thought  Neville 
Chamberlain  was  the  greatest  man  living  and 
Winston  Churchill  was  a  madman.  It  was  not 
until  years  later  that  I  realized  that  Neville 
Chamberlain  was  a  good  man,  but  Winston 
Churchill  was  right."  Then  he  sort  of  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  said,  "I  doubt  if  that  got 
over." 

He  went  on  to  say  what  he  talked  to  the 
kids  about.  He  took  them  all  over  the  world — 
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Japan.  "But  I  told  them  to  see  this  country 
first.  I  know  it  has  its  problems" — he  men- 
tioned some  of  the  problems  but  he  was  talking 
a  little  too  fast  for  me  at  that  point — "But  it 
has  its  good  points,  too.  Our  passp^ort  office  is 
not  crowded  with  people  wanting  to  leave." 

Then  continuing  his  travelog,  he  said  that 
Mexico  City  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  in  the  world,  that  Asia  is  fascinating. 

Q.  Is  this  a  recounting  of  what  he  was  say- 
ing to  the  kids? 

Mr.  Horner.  This  is  recounting  to  us  what 
he  said  to  the  kids. 

He  said  he  told  them  how  great  are  the 
Chinese  people  and  that  "One  thing  I  am 
working  all  my  heart  for  is  the  time  when  you 
have  the  opportunity  to  know  the  people  of 
China." 

Then  he  mentioned,  still  recounting  what  he 
had  told  the  youth,  Indochina,  India  "such 
wonderful  people."  He  told  them  they  would 
find  much  of  India  barren  and  its  cities  dirty, 
but  "Don't  look  at  the  cities;  look  at  the 
people." 

Then  he  said  he  told  them  to  go  on  to  Iran 
and  on  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  he  mentioned 
a  couple  of  cities  in  Siberia  whose  names  I 
didn't  catch.  He  mentioned  a  ballet  in  Moscow. 
But  he  also  mentioned  a  couple  of  cities  in 
Siberia  where  "You  see  a  different  kind  of 
people."  He  mentioned  ballet,  and  he  said  he 
told  them  "Then  go  on  to  Budapest  and 
Prague,"  and  he  described  those  cities  for  them. 

Q.  Is  he  recommending  that  they  make  such 
a  trip? 

Mr.  Horner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Jack,  if  I  could  interject  here. 
In  talking  with  the  President  over  breakfast 
about  his  discussions,  the  point  he  was  making 
here  in  reference  to  the  cities  around  the  world 
was  the  fact  that  the  important  thing  is  know- 
ing the  people,  as  Jack  has  just  referred  to,  and 
the  development  of  understanding  between 
people  both  in  countries  around  the  world  and 
also  a  development  of  understanding  of  people 
within  this  country.  That  was  the  focus  of  the 
discussion  of  these  various  cities. 

Mr.  Horner.  Yes,  he  emphasized  again 
when  he  was  talking  to  us  that  he  told  them 
"Remember  to  know  the  people,  not  the  cities." 

Then  he  said  he  was  talking  about  their 
scholars.  "One  thing  that  concerns  me" — this 


is  what  he  told  them — "is  the  way  that  Ne- 
groes, the  blacks,  are  separating  from  the 
whites.  You  must  find  a  way  to  communicate 
with  them  in  your  universities."  It  seemed 
obvious  that  these  were  mostly  white  students 
that  he  was  talking  to.  "And  they  must  find  a 
way  to  communicate  with  the  blacks." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  told  them  that  the 
Indians  in  this  country  are  the  most  mistreated 
of  all  our  people. 

Q.  Is  that  a  quote? 

Mr.  Horner.  Yes,  "most  mistreated  of  our 
people,"  even  though  they  had  not  known  the 
bonds  of  slavery.  And  he  mentioned  that  he 
had  also  said  that  some  of  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans in  California  are  worse  off  than  many  of 
the  Negroes.  That  is  not  an  exact  quote. 

Then  he  said,  "On  the  war  thing,  I  said 
that  I  know  you  think  we  are  a  bunch  of  so- 
and-so's."  He  interjected  that  he  had  used  a 
stronger  expression  to  them.  It  was  here  he 
said  that  he  told  them  what  he  had  thought 
about  Neville  Chamberlain  and  Winston 
Churchill  when  he  was  in  college  to  emphasize 
a  point  that  "I  know  how  you  feel." 

Q.  Jack,  are  you  still  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  Still  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Q.  Ron,  you  didn't  go  with  them,  did  you? 

Mr.  Ziegler.  I  caught  up  with  them. 

Mr.  Horner.  He  said  he  also  told  the 
students  that  he  knows  they  want  to  get  the 
war  over.  Then  he  said,  "Try  to  understand 
what  we  are  doing."  He  said  he  told  them  that, 
"Sure,  you  came  here  to  demonstrate  and  shout 
your  slogans  on  the  Ellipse.  That  is  all  right. 
Just  keep  it  peaceful."  Still  quoting,  "Remem- 
ber, I  feel  just  as  deeply  as  you  do  about  this.'* 

Then  the  President  said  they  talked  about 
the  environment  and  the  dirty  streets  and  the 
dirty  air  and  the  dirty  water.  He  said  he  told 
them  that  we  are  going  to  clean  up  those 
things.  "But  you  can  clean  all  that  up  and 
have  sanitized,  clean  cities,  but  no  color,  no 
warmth,  no  human  qualities.  The  real  problem 
is  finding  some  meaning  to  life  other  than 
air  and  water." 

Q.  Did  you  say  "the  real  problem"  ? 

Mr.  Horner.  Yes.  At  that  point  the  Presi- 
dent got  up  and  started  to  walk  out.  But  I 
asked  him  if  there  is  a  real  possibility  of  some 
of  the  student  leaders  coming  in  to  see  him  at 
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the  White  House  today.  He  said  he  had  told  his 
young  people  on  the  staff  to  go  out  and  meet 
these  people,  and  if  they  "find  some  who  want 
to  chat,  I  will  be  glad  to  see  them." 

But  he  emphasized  that,  "The  one  thing  I 
don't  want  is  to  bring  them  in  here  and  exploit 
them."  He  said  he  didn't  want  to  bring  them  in 
here  and  create  the  impression  that  he  brought 
them  in  just  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  had  talked 
to  some  students. 

Q.  Did  the  students  talk  with  him  or  answer 
him  or  react  at  all  or  were  they  just  listening 
to  him  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Horner.  I  will  let  Ron  answer  that  one. 
Let  me  finish  mine. 

He  said,  "I  think  this" — referring  to  what 
he  did  this  morning  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial — 
"is  far  more  useful.  There  were  no  TV  cameras, 
no  press.  They  did  not  feel  the  awesome  power 
of  the  White  House.  I  was  trying  to  relate  to 
them  in  a  way  they  could  feel  that  I  understood 
their  problems." 

He  said  he  told  them  to  have  a  good  time 
here  in  Washington  and  "don't  go  away  bitter." 

I  think  that  is  the  end  of  my  direct  quotes 
from  the  President. 

Mr.  Ziegler.  Thank  you,  Jack. 

I  was  not  with  the  President  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  Those  who  were  with  the  President, 
that  I  talked  to,  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial — one 
of  them  is  sitting  here ;  I  don't  want  to  identify 
him — indicated  that,  this  is  somewhat  of  an 
understatement   of   course,   that   the   students 


were  of  course  surprised.  But  in  reference  to 
your  question,  the  tone  of  the  discussion  was 
very  respectful;  it  was  very  amiable,  and  the 
students  initially,  of  course,  were  somewhat  in 
awe,  but  after  the  hour  began  to  unfold  there 
was  a  good  discussion. 

What  Jack  was  relating  to  you  is  what  the 
President  related  to  Jack  and  me  in  my  office. 
I  have  only  one  or  two  things  to  add  to  those 
direct  quotes  in  terms  of  what  the  feeling  I 
got  in  talking  to  the  President  at  breakfast  this 
morning  in  regards  to  the  Ellipse. 

The  point,  I  think,  he  was  expressing  to 
Jack,  as  he  did  to  me,  was  making  somewhat 
the  point  he  made  last  night  at  the  press  con- 
ference; in  other  words,  come  to  the  Ellipse 
and  demonstrate,  express  yourselves,  but  keep  it 
peaceful  and  to  try  to  seek  an  understanding, 
and  understand  that  he  feels  as  deeply  about 
this  war  and  the  problems  in  the  country  as 
they  do. 

He  did  make  the  point  also  that  his  objec- 
tive— he  mentioned  this  to  me  at  breakfast — 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  to  bring  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  conflict  and  to  accomplish  many  of  the 
things  which  they  are  concerned  about. 

The  President  left,  as  I  said,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  at  5 :  55  and  drove  to  the  Capitol  and 
was  at  the  Capitol  for  about  35  minutes,  as  I 
said  earlier.  Manolo  Sanchez  and  the  President 
went  to  the  Rotunda  and  then  into  the  House 
Chambers  and  the  President  departed  at  about 
6:40. 


145     Statement  About  the  Death  of  Walter  P.  Reuther. 
May  1O5  1970 


THE  TRAGIC  DEATH  of  Walter 
Reuther  is  a  deep  loss  not  only  for  orga- 
nized labor  but  also  for  the  cause  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  the  entire  American 
process.  He  was  a  man  who  was  de- 
voted to  his  cause,  spoke  for  it  eloquently, 
and  worked  for  it  tirelessly.  While  he  was 
outspoken  and  controversial,  even  those 
who  disagreed  with  him  had  great  respect 
for  his  ability,  integrity,  and  persistence. 
For  the  Reuther  family,  the  tragedy  of 


this  day  is  compounded  by  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Reuther.  Mrs.  Nixon  joins  me  in 
offering  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  them, 
and  in  expressing  the  hope  that  the  mem- 
ory of  Walter  Reuther's  great  achieve- 
ments, with  the  constant  help  of  his  wife, 
will  sustain  them  at  this  sad  time. 

NOTE :  Mr.  Reuther  died  on  May  9,  in  the  crash 
of  a  private  plane  in  northern  Michigan.  He 
had  served  as  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers  since  1 946. 

The  statement  was  posted  for  the  press. 
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146     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report 
on  Operation  of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 
May  1 1,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  my  1969  report  on 
the  operations  of  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  1968. 

This  treaty,  which  continues  in  modi- 
fied form  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment, 1962,  embodies  the  oft-stated 
concern  of  the  United  States  that  the  de- 
veloping countries  dependent  on  the 
export  of  primary  commodities  be  able  to 
achieve  the  stability  in  foreign  exchange 
income  essential  for  economic  growth. 
The  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
which  involves  the  most  important  agri- 
cultural export  of  the  less  developed 
world,  has  evolved  into  an  effective  mech- 
anism for  influencing  coffee  prices  toward 
levels  which  are  equitable  for  producers 
and  reasonable  for  consumers.  While  the 
Agreement  is  not  designed  to  eliminate 
reasonable  price  fluctuations,  it  has  been 
successful  in  1 969  as  in  the  previous  years 
of  its  existence  in  moderating  price  move- 
ments and  preventing  prices  from  reach- 
ing levels  disastrously  low  for  exporting 
countries  or  unacceptably  high  to  the  im- 


porting countries. 

I  am  encouraged  also  by  the  progress 
which  the  Agreement  has  made  in  achiev- 
ing long-term  market  equilibrium  through 
the  setting  of  production  goals  for  the 
coffee  year  1972-73  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Coffee  Diversification  Fund  de- 
signed to  bring  the  supply  of  coffee  in  line 
with  demand.  I  hope  that  negotiations  for 
United  States  participation  in  this  Fund 
soon  will  be  completed. 

Agreement  with  Brazil  was  reached 
April  30,  1969  on  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment regarding  the  export  of  soluble 
coffee  from  that  country  to  the  United 
States.  Consultations  toward  a  permanent 
solution  to  this  problem  are  currently 
under  way. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 

May  II,  1970 

note:  The  report,  entitled  "1969  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  President  to  the  Congress  on  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement"  (16  pp.,  plus 
annexes),  was  published  by  the  Department  of 
State. 


147     Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  on  United  States  Trade  Policy.     May  1 1,  1970 


Dear  Mr,  Chairman: 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  you  are  today 
beginning  hearings  on  trade  legislation. 
The  Administration  welcomes  the  chance 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  trade  bill  which 
I  submitted  last  November,  passage  of 
which  we  believe  to  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  start  in  adjusting  U.S.  trade  policy 


to  meet  the  problems  of  the  1970s.  These 
hearings  will  also  be  useful  in  giving  all 
interested  citizens  a  chance  to  explain 
their  views  on  a  subject  which  is  of  great 
economic  and  foreign  policy  significance 
for  this  country. 

I  urge  speedy  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posals which  I  have  sent  to  the  Congress. 
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The  proposals  are  modest  in  scope^  but 
they  provide  needed  flexibility  for  U.S. 
trade  policy  in  a  number  of  significant 
ways.  They  would : 

— Restore  the  authority  needed  by  the 
President  to  make  limited  tariff  re- 
ductions. This  authority  is  not  in- 
tended for  major  negotiations,  but 
rather  to  permit  minor  adjustments, 
such  as  would  be  required  to  extend 
compensation  to  other  countries  hurt 
by    U.S.    escape    clause    actions — 
thereby  avoiding  retaliation  against 
U.S.  exports. 
— Recognize  the  very  real  plight  of  par- 
ticular   industries,    companies    and 
workers  faced  with  import  competi- 
tion, by  providing  for  a  readier  escape 
clause    and    adjustment    assistance 
relief  where  justified. 
— Eliminate  the  American  Selling  Price 
system  of  customs  valuation,  a  major 
obstacle  impeding  progress   toward 
the  reduction  of  non-tariff  barriers. 
— Strengthen  the  hand  of  the  President 
in  his  efforts  to  ensure  fair  treatment 
for  U.S.  exports. 
Since  I  submitted  this  legislation  to  the 
Congress  in  November,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  developments  which  add  to  its 
urgency.  I  cite  only  the  important  deci- 
sions taken  by  the  European  Communities 
on  the  future  evolution  of  that  great  trad- 
ing area,  and  the  consideration  by  the 
Congress  of  new  U.S.  farm  legislation, 
which  would  further  increase  the  import- 
ance of  our  access  to  foreign  markets.  At 
a  time  of  rapid  movement  in  international 
trade  relations  and  patterns,  the  U.S.  will 
find  itself  at  a  disadvantage  unless  we  have 
the    added    flexibility    which     I     have 
requested. 

Progress    toward    freer    trade    should 
continue.  We  must  encourage  it.  Without 


the  strong  support  of  the  United  States, 
the  world's  largest  trader,  this  progress 
could  falter.  Passage  of  the  legislation  I 
have  submitted  will  keep  us  headed  in  the 
right  direction. 

For  the  Future 

The  legislation  proposed  by  the  Admin- 
istration represents  an  interim  step  to- 
ward developing  the  flexible  trade  policies 
needed  for  the  world  of  the  1970s.  For  the 
long  range,  it  is  important  to  reexamine 
our  entire  approach.  Changes  in  produc- 
tion, trade  and  investment  patterns,  and 
the  rapid  progress  in  communications, 
transportation  and  technology  impel  us 
toward  a  basic  reassessment  of  our  trade 
policy.  I  have  recently  announced  the 
appointment  of  the  chairman  of  my  Com- 
mission on  International  Trade  and  In- 
vestment Policy,  which  will  assist  in  this 
reexamination,  and  I  will  shortly  an- 
nounce its  full  membership.  The  Commis- 
sion is  charged  with  examining  the  entire 
range  of  our  trade  and  related  policies, 
and  of  preparing  recommendations  for  the 
next  decade. 

We  need  more  information  regarding 
the  competitive  position  of  U.S.  industries. 
So  that  we  will  have  an  adequate  factual 
base,  I  am  requesting  that  the  Tariff 
Commission  make  a  broad  survey  of  the 
competitiveness  of  particular  industries.  I 
believe  that  such  a  broad  study,  which  the 
Tariff  Commission  is  best  suited  to  con- 
duct, will  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  our 
future  policies  and  trade  actions  and  in 
the  work  of  my  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Investment  Policy. 

It  is  my  intention  to  marshal  the  forces 
of  the  executive  branch  to  expedite  effi- 
cient adjustment  to  economic  changes 
brought  about  by  increased  imports.   I 
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intend  to  activate  the  Trade  Adjustment 
Assistance  Advisory  Board  called  for  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to  lead  a 
broad  coordinated  executive  effort  to 
make  adjustment  assistance  more  effective 
in  opening  opportunities  for  workers  and 
firms.  I  also  intend  to  request  additional 
funds  for  adjustment  assistance  as  they 
are  needed. 

Certain  aspects  of  our  trading  relations 
have  been  of  particular  concern  in  recent 
years.  The  decline  in  our  trade  surplus, 
from  about  $7  billion  in  1964  to  only  $0.8 
billion  in  1968,  and  $1.3  billion  in  1969, 
stems  from  a  variety  of  causes:  the  infla- 
tionary forces  which  have  dominated  our 
economy  in  the  late  sixties;  the  growing 
economic  strength  and  technological 
progress  of  our  trading  partners;  the  in- 
crease in  agricultural  self-sufficiency 
abroad;  and  the  increasing  demand  of 
American  consumers  for  goods  made  in 
other  countries.  As  I  mentioned  in  my 
balance  of  payments  statement  of  April 
1969,  it  is  appropriate  to  deal  with  funda- 
mental problems  by  the  use  of  funda- 
mental remedies.  One  of  the  required  fun- 
damental remedies  has  been  the  reduction 
of  inflationary  pressures.  With  the  steps 
we  have  taken  to  gain  control  of  inflation, 
there  has  been  some  modest  evidence  of 
improvement  of  our  trading  position.  As 
our  anti-inflationary  policies  continue,  we 
expect  a  further  improvement.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  important  to  take  vigorous 
steps  to  improve  our  exports. 

One  of  the  most  disquieting  trade  de- 
velopments has  come  in  the  field  of 
agricultural  trade.  Although  there  has 
been  a  general  reduction  in  trade  barriers 
in  recent  decades,  there  have  been  con- 
trary trends  in  agricultural  trade.  In  par- 
ticular, high  trade  barriers  in  a  number  of 
countries,  used  to  protect  high  domestic 


prices,  have  created  difficulties  for  our 
agricultural  exports.  We  have  protested 
against  these  measures  as  each  new  barrier 
has  been  raised  and  have  on  occasion 
been  reluctantly  forced  to  threaten  or  to 
actually  take  retaliatory  measures. 

During  the  past  decade,  there  has  been 
a  major  integration  of  the  economies  of 
Western  Europe.  We  see  ahead  the 
prospect  of  an  enlargement  of  this  com- 
munity. We  wish  our  friends  in  Europe 
well  in  their  efforts  toward  economic  and 
political  unity  and  will  watch  their  steps 
toward  this  end  with  sympathetic  inter- 
est— remaining  alert,  however,  to  the  need 
for  respect  for  our  commercial  interests. 
We  would  expect,  of  course,  that  in  the 
process  of  enlargement  of  the  European 
Community,  due  regard  will  be  given  to 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  other  third  countries. 

Improved  Export  Performance 

For  a  number  of  reasons  it  is  possible 
that  American  industry  has  been  less  ex- 
port-minded than  that  of  other  major 
competing  industrialized  countries.  At- 
tractive alternatives  to  export  sales  devel- 
opment— in  our  very  large  domestic 
market  for  example,  and  in  the  alternative 
of  direct  foreign  investment  abroad  for 
manufacture  of  products  in  locations 
closer  to  the  foreign  markets  being 
served — have  existed  for  American  indus- 
tries to  a  greater  degree  than  for  foreign 
companies.  Furthermore,  our  tax  laws 
tend  to  favor  sales  by  foreign  subsidiaries 
of  U.S.  corporations  over  exports  from  the 
United  States.  Administration  witnesses 
will  submit  a  legislative  proposal  to  im- 
prove the  tax  situation  for  income  earned 
on  exports. 

United  States  exports  have  increasingly 
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shown  a  concentration  in  capital  goods 
and  other  technologically  advanced  prod- 
ucts. It  is  customary  in  domestic  as  well  as 
international  trade  in  such  items  for  the 
seller  to  provide  credit  on  comparable  con- 
ditions with  those  provided  by  his  com- 
petitors. Important  steps  have  been  taken 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  the  past 
year  to  make  U.S.  Government  export 
credit  and  guarantee  programs  as  flexible 
and  useful  as  possible  to  a  wide  range  of 
American  producers.  These  steps  include  a 
complete  revision  of  the  commercial  bank 
discount  program  to  encourage  banks 
throughout  the  country  to  respond  favor- 
ably to  financing  requests  from  exporters 
on  a  continuing  basis,  and  initiation  of 
an  advance  commitment  procedure  that 
has  been  most  useful  to  buyers,  suppliers 
and  manufacturers. 

Significant  steps  also  have  been  taken  to 
assist  U.S.  engineering  and  contracting 
firms  in  achieving  contract  awards  for 
major  projects.  Money  sources  from  out- 
side the  United  States  have  been  attracted 
to  finance  American  exports  as  a  result  of 
the  extension  of  the  Export- Import  Bank's 
guarantee  authority.  Special  attention  has 
been  given  to  small  business  and  agricul- 
ture through  modification  of  the  export 
insurance  operations  and  through  specific 
program  assistance.  The  American  air- 
craft industry  and  nuclear  power  develop- 
ments have  been  substantially  aided 
through  the  actions  of  the  Bank.  The  key 


aspect  of  the  Export-Import  Bank's  new 
look  is  greater  cooperation  and  flexibility. 
Our  exporters  can  look  forward  to  con- 
tinued expansion  of  Export-Import  Bank 
activities. 

The  export  programs  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, when  taken  together  with  the 
stepped  up  trade  promotion  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
opening  up  of  foreign  markets  through 
the  reduction  in  foreign  tariflfs  and  other 
obstacles  to  trade,  provide  strong  incen- 
tives for  American  industry  to  export 
more.  These  programs  take  into  account 
the  advice  received  from  all  segments  of 
American  business,  both  large  and  small, 
as  represented  by  the  National  Export  Ex- 
pansion Council,  as  well  as  other  groups. 
The  benefits  of  an  increase  in  exports 
should  be  felt  throughout  our  entire  econ- 
omy. One  statistic  alone  makes  this  point 
very  strongly:  in  1969,  about  2.7  million 
jobs  were  attributable  to  U.S.  exports. 

As  you  begin  hearings  on  this  most 
important  legislation,  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  your  careful  attention 
and  my  high  hope  for  results  that  will 
greatly  enhance  the  U.S.  trade  position. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[The  Honorable  Wilbur  D.  Mills,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  The  text  of  the  letter  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  press. 


148     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report  of 
the  National  Capital  Housing  Authority.     May  12,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Although  confronted  with  the  same 
financial  problems  during  fiscal  year  1 969 
that    plagued    public    housing    agencies 


throughout  the  nation,  the  National 
Capital  Housing  Authority  continued  its 
search  for  new  ways  to  provide  good  hous- 
ing for  the  low  income  residents  of  the 
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District  of  Columbia.  The  Authority  made 
progress  in  many  areas  toward  increasing 
both  the  supply  and  the  utility  of  public 
housing.  Details  of  this  progress  are  re- 
ported in  the  authority's  annual  report, 
which  I  transmit  herewith. 

The  effort  to  provide  a  sound  public 
housing  program  requires  concerted  co- 
operation and  coordination  among  all 
levels  of  government,  private  enterprise, 
and  the  community.  Under  Mayor  Wash- 


ington's leadership,  I  anticipate  that  fur- 
ther important  progress  will  be  made 
toward  achieving  our  goal  of  decent  hous- 
ing and  effective  community  services  for 
all  the  residents  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
May  12,  1970 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "Exploring  New 
Directions"  (Government  Printing  Office,  24 
pp.). 


149     Statement  on  Signing  a  Bill  Expanding  School  Lunch 
and  Child  Nutrition  Programs.     May  14,  1970 


THE  LEGISLATION  that  I  am  signing 
today,  H.R.  515,  amends  and  improves 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act.  This  legislation  will 
help  the  administration  achieve  its  goal 
of  expanding  the  school  lunch  program 
for  all  children  and  providing  free  or  re- 
duced-price lunches  for  every  needy  child. 

In  the  year  which  has  passed  since  I  sent 
to  the  Congress  my  message  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  fight  to  eliminate  hunger  and 
malnutrition  in  America  has  come  a  long 
way.  More  than  9  million  needy  persons 
now  participate  in  government  food  pro- 
grams— an  increase  of  30  percent  over  last 
May.  Participation  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  increased  by  55  percent.  Signifi- 
cant reforms  in  that  program  include  a 
new  schedule  of  payments  and  bonuses  so 
that  all  participating  families  can  receive 
enough  food  stamps  to  purchase  an  econ- 
omy level  diet.  The  program  has  also  been 
expanded  in  a  geographic  sense,  for  while 
there  were  440  counties  with  no  family 
food  assistance  plans  a  year  ago,  there  are 
now  only  73. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  reforms 
have  gone  into  effect,  the  Office  of  Eco- 


nomic Opportunity  has  expanded  the  food 
portion  of  its  Emergency  Food  and  Medi- 
cal Services  program  from  $17  million  to 
$48.8  million.  A  new  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  has  been  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  administer  Federal 
food  programs.  The  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health 
was  held  in  December  and  many  of  its 
recommendations  have  already  been 
implemented. 

The  child  nutrition  programs  which 
this  legislation  affects  have  also  been  grow- 
ing in  the  past  year,  and,  together  with  our 
other  efforts,  provide  the  legislative  frame- 
work to  meet  the  balanced  nutritional  re- 
quirements of  our  needy  children.  More 
than  20  million  children  now  participate 
in  the  national  school  lunch  program  at  an 
average  price  to  each  student  of  30  cents 
per  meal.  Of  these  children,  4.8  million  are 
needy  students  who  receive  lunches  en- 
tirely without  cost  or  at  a  substantially 
reduced  price.  This  figure  represents  a  40 
percent  increase  in  the  last  year — and 
the  number  of  participants  should  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  the  months  ahead. 

The  child  nutrition  programs — school 
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lunch,  school  breakfast,  and  food  pro- 
grams in  day  care  centers  and  summer 
camps — can  have  an  important  impact 
on  the  life  of  those  who  participate  in 
them.  Because  the  student  who  is  well 
fed  is  more  attentive  and  learns  better, 
improved  nutrition  can  help  children 
break  out  of  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

The  legislation  I  am  signing  will  do 
much  to  improve  these  programs.  Local 
school  boards  will  have  more  flexibility  in 
budgeting  under  this  legislation,  since 
Federal  funds  can  be  appropriated  a  year 
in  advance  and  since  funds  can  be  shifted 
from  one  program  to  another.  H.R.  515 
also  provides  for  a  modest  level  of  match- 


ing funds  to  come  from  State  revenues.  In 
addition,  it  will  assure  that  every  child 
from  a  family  whose  income  falls  below 
the  poverty  line  will  get  a  free  or  reduced- 
price  lunch. 

The  child  nutrition  programs  are  co- 
operative programs  which  are  run  by  State 
and  local  governments,  with  Federal  sup- 
port. This  legislation  represents  an  im- 
portant Federal  effort  to  improve  these 
programs.  I  hope  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  also  do  all  they  can  to  move 
forward  in  this  critical  area. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  515  is  Public  Law 
91-248  (84  Stat.  207). 


150     Remarks  on  Awarding  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
to  Twelve  Members  of  the  Armed  Services.     May  14, 1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  very  honored  to  welcome  this 
group  here  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House  this  morning,  and  particularly  be- 
cause this  is  one  of  those  occasions  that  is 
one  of  the  really  mountaintop  experiences 
for  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  has  been  described 
many  times,  and  there  are  no  words  that 
can  add  to  the  grandeur  of  that  medal, 
what  it  means  to  those  who  receive  it. 

I  will  simply  say  today  that  as  we  think 
of  this  great  country  of  ours — particularly 
in  this  room,  where  we  see  the  pictures  of 
President  Washington  and  Martha  Wash- 
ington, who,  incidentally,  were  the  only 
First  Family  that  never  lived  in  this  house; 
it  wasn't  built  until  after  their  term — as 
we  think  of  the  beginning  of  this  country 
190  years  ago,  we  think  of  it  as  the  land 
of  the  free.  We  should  all  be  reminded 
that  it  could  not  be  the  land  of  the  free  if 
it  were  not  also  the  home  of  the  brave. 


Today  we  honor  the  brave  men,  the 
men  who,  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty, 
served  their  country  magnificently  in  a 
war  very  far  away,  in  a  war  which  is  one, 
many  times,  not  understood  and  not  sup- 
ported by  some  in  this  country. 

I  simply  want  to  say  to  those  who  re- 
ceive the  medal  and  to  those  who  are  your 
families,  that  there  are  millions  of  your 
countrymen  who  today  honor  you  as  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing  them 
by  presenting  this  medal  to  you. 

I  believe  also  as  I  stand  here,  that  as 
time  goes  on,  millions  more  of  your  coun- 
trymen will  look  back  at  the  experience 
that  you  have  participated  in  and  they  will 
reach  the  conclusion  that  you  served  the 
cause  of  the  land  of  the  free  by  being 
brave,  brave  far  beyond  the  call  of  duty; 
so  brave  that  you  received  the  very  high- 
est award  that  this  Nation  can  provide. 

We  will  now  go  forward  with  the  cere- 
mony,  and   I   understand,   incidentally, 
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that  as  I  present  the  awards,  we  will  move 
to  each  recipient  and  after  I  present  the 
award  to  them,  I  am  going  to  turn  around 
for  a  family  picture  with  each  of  them,  so 
if  you  will  all  sort  of  stay  in  place  until  we 
get  the  pictures  taken. 

Secretary  Beal  of  the  Army  will  read 
the  citations. 

[At  this  point,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Thaddeus  R.  Beal,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John 
H.  Chafee,  and  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Robert  G.  Seamans,  Jr.,  read  the  citations  for 
awards  to  members  of  their  respective  services. 
The  texts  of  the  citations  follow :  ] 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863,  has  awarded  in  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  CHARLES  G.  ROGERS 
UNITED    STATES    ARMY 

for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  in 
action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty: 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  C.  Rogers,  Field 
Artillery,  distinguished  himself  by  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  intrepidity  in  action  on  i  Novem- 
ber 1968,  while  serving  as  Commanding  Offi- 
cer, I  St  Battalion,  5th  Artillery,  ist  Infantry 
Division  during  the  defense  of  a  forward  fire 
support  base  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  In 
the  early  morning  hours,  the  fire  support  base 
was  subjected  to  a  concentrated  bombardment 
of  heavy  mortar,  rocket  and  rocket  propelled 
grenade  fire.  Simultaneously  the  position  was 
struck  by  a  human  wave  ground  assault,  led  by 
sappers  who  breached  the  defensive  barriers 
with  bangalore  torpedoes  and  penetrated  the 
defensive  perimeter.  Colonel  Rogers  with  com- 
plete disregard  for  his  own  safety  moved 
through  the  hail  of  fragments  from  bursting 
enemy  rounds  to  the  embattled  area.  He  ag- 
gressively rallied  the  dazed  artillery  crewmen 
to  man  their  howitzers  and  he  directed  their 
fire  on  the  assaulting  enemy.  Although  knocked 
to  the  ground  and  wounded  by  an  exploding 
round,  Colonel  Rogers  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
led   a   small   counterattack  force   against   an 


enemy  element  that  had  penetrated  the  howit- 
zer positions.  Although  painfully  wounded  a 
second  time  during  the  assault.  Colonel  Rogers 
pressed  the  attack  killing  several  of  the  enemy 
and  driving  the  remainder  from  the  positions. 
Refusing  medical  treatment,  Colonel  Rogers 
reestablished  and  reinforced  the  defensive  posi- 
tions. As  a  second  human  wave  attack  was 
launched  against  another  sector  of  the  perim- 
eter. Colonel  Rogers  directed  artillery  fire  on 
the  assaulting  enemy  and  led  a  second  counter- 
attack against  the  charging  forces.  His  valorous 
example  rallied  the  beleaguered  defenders  to 
repulse  and  defeat  the  enemy  onslaught. 
Colonel  Rogers  moved  from  position  to 
position  through  the  heavy  enemy  fire,  giving 
encouragement  and  direction  to  his  men.  At 
dawn  the  determined  enemy  launched  a  third 
assault  against  the  fire  base  in  an  attempt  to 
overrun  the  position.  Colonel  Rogers  moved  to 
the  threatened  area  and  directed  lethal  fire  on 
the  enemy  forces.  Seeing  a  howitzer  inopera- 
tive due  to  casualties.  Colonel  Rogers  joined 
the  surviving  members  of  the  crew  to  return 
the  howitzer  to  action.  While  directing  the  posi- 
tion defense,  Colonel  Rogers  was  seriously 
wounded  by  fragments  from  a  heavy  mortar 
round  which  exploded  on  the  parapet  of  the 
gun  position.  Although  too  severely  wounded 
to  physically  lead  the  defenders.  Colonel  Rogers 
continued  to  give  encouragement  and  direction 
to  his  men  in  the  defeating  and  repelling  of 
the  enemy  attack.  Colonel  Rogers'  dauntless 
courage  and  heroism  inspired  the  defenders  of 
the  fire  support  base  to  the  heights  of  valor  to 
defeat  a  determined  and  numerically  superior 
enemy  force.  His  relentless  spirit  of  aggressive- 
ness, conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  in 
action  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  are  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  military  service  and  reflect  great 
credit  upon  himself,  his  unit  and  the  United 
States  Army. 

Richard  Nixon 


The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3, 1 863,  has  awarded  in  the  name  of  The 
Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 
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CAPTAIN    PAUL    W.    BUGHA 
UNITED    STATES    ARMY 

for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  in 
action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty: 

Captain  Bucha  distinguished  himself  during 
the  period  16-19  March  1968  while  serving  as 
Commanding  Officer,  Company  D,  3d  Bat- 
talion (Airborne),  187th  Infantry,  3d  Brigade, 
loist  Airborne  Division  on  a  reconnaissance- 
in-force  mission  against  enemy  forces  neax 
Phuoc  Vinh,  in  Binh  Duong  Province,  Republic 
of  Vietnam.  The  company  was  inserted  by  heli- 
copter into  the  suspected  enemy  stronghold  to 
locate  and  destroy  the  enemy.  During  this 
period  Captain  Bucha  aggressively  and  cou- 
rageously led  his  men  in  the  destruction  of 
enemy  fortifications  and  base  areas  and  elimi- 
nated scattered  resistance  impeding  the  advance 
of  the  company.  On  18  March  while  advancing 
to  contact,  the  lead  elements  of  the  company 
bec2ime  engaged  by  the  heavy  automatic  weap- 
on, heavy  machine  gun,  rocket  propelled  gre- 
nade, Claymore  mine  and  small  arms  fire  of  an 
estimated  battalion-size  force.  Captain  Bucha, 
with  complete  disregard  for  his  own  safety, 
moved  to  the  threatened  area  to  direct  the 
defense  and  ordered  reinforcements  to  the  aid 
of  the  lead  element.  Seeing  that  his  men  were 
pinned  down  by  heavy  machine  gun  fire  from  a 
concealed  bunker  located  some  forty  meters  to 
the  front  of  the  positions,  Captain  Bucha 
crawled  through  the  hail  of  fire  to  single- 
handedly  destroy  the  bunker  with  grenades. 
During  this  heroic  action  Captain  Bucha  re- 
ceived a  painful  shrapnel  wound.  Returning  to 
the  perimeter,  he  observed  that  his  unit  could 
not  hold  its  positions  and  repel  the  human  wave 
assaults  launched  by  the  determined  enemy. 
Captain  Bucha  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  the 
unit  elements  and  covered  the  withdrawal  to 
positions  of  a  company  perimeter  from  which 
he  could  direct  fires  upon  the  charging  enemy. 
When  one  friendly  element  retrieving  casualties 
was  ambushed  and  cut  off  from  the  perimeter. 
Captain  Bucha  ordered  them  to  feign  death 
and  he  directed  artillery  fires  around  them. 
During  the  night  Captain  Bucha  moved 
throughout  the  position,  distributing  ammu- 
nition, providing  encouragement  and  insuring 
the  integrity  of  the  defense.  He  directed  artil- 


lery, helicopter  gunship  and  Air  Force  gunship 
fires  on  the  enemy  strong  points  and  attacking 
forces,  marking  the  positions  with  smoke  gre- 
nades. Using  flashlights  in  complete  view  of 
enemy  snipers,  he  directed  the  medical  evacua- 
tion of  three  air-ambulance  loads  of  seriously 
wounded  personnel  and  the  helicopter  supply 
of  his  company.  At  daybreak  Captain  Bucha 
led'  a  rescue  party  to  recover  the  dead  and 
wounded  members  of  the  ambushed  element. 
During  the  period  of  intensive  combat.  Captain 
Bucha,  by  his  extraordinary  heroism,  inspira- 
tional example,  outstanding  leadership  and 
professional  competence,  led  his  company  in  the 
decimation  of  a  superior  enemy  force  which  left 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  dead  on  the  battle- 
field. By  his  conspicuous  gallantry  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life  in  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
military  service.  Captain  Bucha  has  reflected 
great  credit  on  himself,  his  unit,  and  the 
United  States  Army. 

Richard  Nixon 


The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863,  has  awarded  in  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 

CAPTAIN    RONALD    E.    RAY 
UNITED    STATES    ARMY 

for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  in 
action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty: 

Captain  Ronald  E.  Ray  (then  First  Lieuten- 
ant), Infantry,  distinguished  himself  on  19 
June  1966  while  serving  as  a  platoon  leader 
with  Company  A,  2d  Battalion,  35th  Infantry, 
25th  Infantry  Division  in  the  la  Drang  Valley, 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  When  one  of  his  ambush 
patrols  was  attacked  by  an  estimated  reinforced 
Viet  Cong  company,  Captsdn  Ray  organized  a 
reaction  force  and  quickly  moved  through  2 
kilometers  of  mountainous  jungle  terrain  to  the 
contact  area.  After  breaking  through  the  hostile 
lines  to  reach  the  beleaguered  patrol,  Captain 
Ray  began  directing  the  reinforcement  of  the 
site.  When  an  enemy  position  pinned  down 
three  of  his  men  with  a  heavy  volume  of  auto- 
matic weapons  fire,  he  silenced  the  emplace- 
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ment  with  a  grenade  and  killed  four  Viet  Gong 
with  his  rifle  fire.  As  medics  were  moving  a 
casualty  toward  a  sheltered  position,  they  began 
receiving  intense  hostile  fire.  While  directing 
suppressive  fire  on  the  enemy  position.  Captain 
Ray  moved  close  enough  to  silence  the  enemy 
with  a  grenade.  A  few  moments  later  Captain 
Ray  saw  an  enemy  grenade  land,  unnoticed, 
near  two  of  his  men.  Without  hesitation  or 
regard  for  his  own  safety  he  dove  between  the 
grenade  and  the  men,  thus  shielding  them  from 
the  explosion  while  receiving  wounds  in  his 
exposed  feet  and  legs.  He  immediately  sustained 
additional  wounds  in  his  legs  from  an  enemy 
machine  gun,  but  nevertheless  he  silenced  the 
emplacement  with  another  grenade.  Although 
suffering  great  pain  from  his  wounds.  Captain 
Ray  continued  to  direct  his  men,  providing  the 
outstanding  courage  and  leadership  they  vitally 
needed,  and  prevented  their  annihilation  by 
successfully  leading  them  from  their  surrounded 
position.  Only  after  assuring  that  his  platoon 
was  no  longer  in  immediate  danger  did  he  allow 
himself  to  be  evacuated  for  medical  treatment. 
By  his  conspicuous  gallantry  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life  in  the  highest  traditions  of  the  military 
service.  Captain  Ray  has  reflected  great  credit 
on  himself,  his  unit  and  the  United  States  Army. 

Richard  Nixon 


The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863,  has  awarded  in  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 


superior  enemy  force.  Quickly  and  accurately 
assessing  the  situation.  Sergeant  Lynch  pro- 
vided his  commander  with  information  which 
subsequently  proved  essential  to  the  unit's  suc- 
cessful actions.  Observing  three  wounded 
comrades  lying  exposed  to  enemy  fire.  Sergeant 
Lynch  dashed  across  fifty  meters  of  open  ground 
through  a  withering  hail  of  enemy  fire  to  ad- 
minister aid.  Reconnoitering  a  nearby  trench 
for  a  covered  position  to  protect  the  wounded 
from  intense  hostile  fire,  he  killed  two  enemy 
soldiers  at  point  blank  range.  With  the  trench 
cleared,  he  unhesitatingly  returned  to  the  fire 
swept  area  three  times  to  carry  the  wounded 
men  to  safety.  When  his  company  was  forced  to 
withdraw  by  the  superior  firepower  of  the 
enemy.  Sergeant  Lynch  remained  to  aid  his 
comrades  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  rather  than 
abandon  them.  Alone,  he  defended  his  isolated 
position  for  two  hours  against  the  advancing 
enemy.  Using  only  his  rifle  and  a  grenade,  he 
stopped  them  just  short  of  his  trench,  killing 
five.  Again,  disregarding  his  own  safety  in  the 
face  of  withering  hostile  fire,  he  crossed  seventy 
meters  of  exposed  terrain  five  times  to  carry 
his  wounded  comrades  to  a  more  secure  area. 
Once  he  had  assured  their  comfort  and  safety. 
Sergeant  Lynch  located  the  counterattacking 
friendly  company  to  assist  in  directing  the 
attack  and  evacuating  the  three  casualties.  By 
his  conspicuous  gallantry  at  the  risk  of  his  own 
life  in  the  highest  traditions  of  the  military 
service.  Sergeant  Lynch  has  reflected  great 
credit  on  himself,  the  12  th  Cavalry  and  the 
United  States  Army. 

Richard  Nixon 


SERGEANT  ALLEN  J.  LYNCH 
UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  in 
action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty: 

Sergeant  Allen  J.  Lynch  (then  Specialist 
Four),  distinguished  himself  on  15  December 
1967  while  serving  as  a  radiotelephone  operator 
with  Company  D,  ist  Battalion  (Airmobile), 
1 2th  Cavalry,  ist  Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile), 
in  Binh  Dinh  Province,  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
While  serving  in  the  forward  element  on  an 
operation  near  the  village  of  My  An  (2),  his 
unit  became  heavily  engaged  with  a  numerically 


The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863,  has  awarded  in  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 

specialist  four  frank  A.  HERDA 

united  states  army 

for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  in 
action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty: 

Specialist  Four  Frank  A.  Herda  (then  Pri- 
vate   First   Class),    distinguished   himself   on 
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29  June  1968  while  serving  as  grenadier  with 
Company  A,  ist  Battalion  (Airborne),  506th 
Infantry,  loist  Airborne  Division  (Airmobile) 
near  Trang  Bang,  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Com- 
pany A  was  part  of  a  battalion-size  night  de- 
fensive perimeter  when  a  large  enemy  force 
initiated  an  attack  on  the  friendly  units.  While 
other  enemy  elements  provided  diversionary 
fire  and  indirect  weapons  fire  to  the  west,  a 
sapper  force  of  approximately  thirty  men 
armed  with  hand  grenades  and  small  charges 
attacked  Company  A's  perimeter  from  the  east. 
As  the  sappers  were  making  a  last,  violent  as- 
sault, five  of  them  charged  the  position  de- 
fended by  Specialist  Herda  and  two  comrades, 
one  of  whom  was  wounded  and  lay  helpless  in 
the  bottom  of  the  foxhole.  Specialist  Herda 
fired  at  the  aggressors  until  they  were  within 
ten  feet  of  his  position  and  one  of  their  gre- 
nades landed  in  the  foxhole.  He  fired  one  last 
round  from  his  grenade  launcher,  hitting  one  of 
the  enemy  soldiers  in  the  head,  and  then,  with 
no  concern  for  his  own  safety,  Specialist  Herda 
immediately  covered  the  blast  of  the  grenade 
with  his  body.  The  explosion  wounded  him 
grievously,  but  his  selfless  action  prevented  his 
two  comrades  from  being  seriously  injured  or 
killed  and  enabled  the  remaining  defender  to 
kill  the  other  sappers.  By  his  conspicuous 
gallantry  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  in  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  military  service.  Spe- 
cialist Herda  has  reflected  great  credit  on  him- 
self, his  unit  and  the  United  States  Army. 

Richard  Nixon 


The  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
name  of  the  Congress  takes  pleasure  in  present- 
ing the  Medal  of  Honor  to 

MAJOR    M.    SANDO    VARGAS,    JR. 
UNITED    STATES    MARINE    CORPS 

for  service  as  set  forth  in  the  following 

Citation  : 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  while  serving  as  Conmianding  Officer, 
Company  G,  Second  Battalion,  Fourth  Marines, 
Ninth  Marine  Amphibious  Brigade  in  action 


against  enemy  forces  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam from  30  April  to  2  May  1968.  On  i  May 
1968,  though  suffering  from  wounds  he  had 
incurred  while  relocating  his  unit  under  heavy 
enemy  fire  the  preceding  day.  Major  (then 
Captain)  Vargas  combined  Company  G  with 
two  other  companies  and  led  his  men  in  an 
attack  on  the  fortified  village  of  Dai  Do.  Exer- 
cising expert  leadership,  he  maneuvered  his 
marines  across  700  meters  of  open  rice  paddy 
while  under  intense  enemy  mortar,  rocket  and 
artillery  fire  and  obtained  a  foothold  in  two 
hedgerows  on  the  enemy  perimeter,  only  to 
have  elements  of  his  company  become  pinned 
down  by  the  intense  enemy  fire.  Leading  his 
reserve  platoon  to  the  aid  of  his  beleaguered 
men,  Major  Vargas  inspired  his  men  to  renew 
their  relentless  advance,  while  destroying  a 
number  of  enemy  bunkers.  Again  wounded  by 
grenade  fragments,  he  refused  aid  as  he  moved 
about  the  hazardous  area  reorganizing  his  unit 
into  a  strong  defense  perimeter  at  the  edge  of 
the  village.  Shortly  after  the  objective  was  se- 
cured, the  enemy  commenced  a  series  of  coun- 
terattacks and  probes  which  lasted  throughout 
the  night  but  were  unsuccessful  as  the  gallant 
defenders  of  Company  G  stood  firm  in  their 
hard-won  enclave.  Reinforced  the  following 
morning,  the  marines  launched  a  renewed 
assault  through  Dai  Do  on  the  village  of  Dinh 
To,  to  which  the  enemy  retaliated  with  a  mas- 
sive counterattack  resulting  in  hand-to-hand 
combat.  Major  Vargas  remained  in  the  open, 
encouraging  and  rendering  assistance  to  his 
marines  when  he  was  hit  for  the  third  time  in 
the  three  day  battle.  Observing  his  battalion 
commander  sustain  a  serious  wound,  he  disre- 
garded his  excruciating  pain,  crossed  the  fire- 
swept  area  and  carried  his  commander  to  a 
covered  position,  then  resumed  supervising  and 
encouraging  his  men  while  simultaneously 
assisting  in  organizing  the  battalion's  perimeter 
defense.  His  gallant  actions  uphold  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  United 
States  Naval  Service. 

Richard  Nixon 


The  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
name  of  The  Congress  takes  pleasure  in  pre- 
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senting  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 

CAPTAIN    JAMES    E.    LIVINGSTON 
UNITED    STATES    MARINE    CORPS 

for  service  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
Citation  : 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  while  serving  as  Commanding  Officer, 
Company  E,  Second  Battalion,  Fourth  Ma- 
rines, Ninth  Marine  Amphibious  Brigade  in 
action  against  enemy  forces  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  On  2  May  1968,  Company  E 
launched  a  determined  assault  on  the  heavily 
fortified  village  of  Dai  Do,  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  enemy  on  the  preceding  evening 
isolating  a  marine  company  from  the  remain- 
der of  the  battalion.  Skillfully  employing  screen- 
ing agents,  Captain  Livingston  maneuvered  his 
men  to  assault  positions  across  500  meters  of 
dangerous  open  rice  paddy  while  under  intense 
enemy  fire.  Ignoring  hostile  rounds  impacting 
near  him,  he  fearlessly  led  his  men  in  a  savage 
assault  against  enemy  emplacements  within  the 
village.  While  adjusting  supporting  arms  fire, 
Captain  Livingston  moved  to  the  points  of 
heaviest  resistance,  shouting  words  of  encour- 
agement to  his  marines,  directing  their  fire,  and 
spurring  the  dwindling  momentum  of  the  at- 
tack on  repeated  occasions.  Although  twice 
painfully  wounded  by  grenade  fragments,  he 
refused  medical  treatment  and  courageously 
led  his  men  in  the  destruction  of  over  100  mu- 
tually supporting  bunkers,  driving  the  remain- 
ing enemy  from  their  positions,  and  relieving 
the  pressure  on  the  stranded  marine  company. 
As  the  two  companies  consolidated  positions 
and  evacuated  casualties,  a  third  company 
passed  through  the  friendly  lines  launching  an 
assault  on  the  adjacent  village  of  Dinh  To,  only 
to  be  halted  by  a  furious  counterattack  of  an 
enemy  battalion.  Swiftly  assessing  the  situation 
and  disregarding  the  heavy  volume  of  enemy 
fire,  Captain  Livingston  boldly  maneuvered 
the  remaining  effective  men  of  his  company 
forward,  joined  forces  with  the  heavily  en- 
gaged marines,  and  halted  the  enemy's  counter- 
attack. Wounded  a  third  time  and  unable  to 
walk,  he  steadfastly  remained  in  the  danger- 
ously exposed  area,  deploying  his  men  to  more 


tenable  positions  and  supervising  the  evacua- 
tion of  casualties.  Only  when  assured  of  the 
safety  of  his  men  did  he  allow  himself  to  be 
evacuated.  Captain  Livingston's  gallant  ac- 
tions uphold  the  highest  traditions  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  the  United  States  Naval 
Service. 

Richard  Nixon 


The  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
name  of  The  Congress  takes  pleasure  in  present- 
ing the  Medal  of  Honor  to 

LIEUTENANT  COMMANDER  THOMAS  G.  KELLEY 
UNITED    STATES    NAVY 

for  service  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
Citation  : 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  on  the  afternoon  of  15  June  1969 
while  serving  as  Commander  River  Assault 
Division  152  during  combat  operations  against 
enemy  aggressor  forces  in  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. Lieutenant  Commander  (then  Lieuten- 
ant) Kelley  was  in  charge  of  a  column  of  eight 
river  assault  craft  which  were  extracting  one 
company  of  United  States  Army  infantry 
troops  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Ong  Muong 
Canal  in  Kien  Hoa  Province,  when  one  of  the 
armored  troop  carriers  reported  a  mechanical 
failure  of  a  loading  ramp.  At  approximately 
the  same  time,  Viet  Cong  forces  opened  fire 
from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  canal.  After 
issuing  orders  for  the  crippled  troop  carrier  to 
raise  its  ramp  manually,  and  for  the  remaining 
boats  to  form  a  protective  cordon  around  the 
disabled  craft,  Lieutenant  Commander  Kelley, 
realizing  the  extreme  danger  to  his  column  and 
its  inability  to  clear  the  ambush  site  until  the 
crippled  unit  was  repaired,  boldly  maneuvered 
the  monitor  in  which  he  was  embarked  to  the 
exposed  side  of  the  protective  cordon  in  direct 
line  with  the  enemy's  fire,  and  ordered  the 
monitor  to  commence  firing.  Suddenly,  an 
enemy  rocket  scored  a  direct  hit  on  the  cox- 
swain's flat,  the  shell  penetrating  the  thick 
armor  plate,  and  the  explosion  spraying  shrap- 
nel in  all  directions.  Sustaining  serious  head 
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wounds  from  the  blast,  which  hurled  him  to  the 
deck  of  the  monitor,  Lieutenant  Commander 
Kelley  disregarded  his  severe  injuries  and  at- 
tempted to  continue  directing  the  other  boats. 
Although  unable  to  move  from  the  deck  or  to 
speak  clearly  into  the  radio,  he  succeeded  in 
relaying  his  commands  through  one  of  his 
men  until  the  enemy  attack  was  silenced  and 
the  boats  were  able  to  move  to  an  area  of 
safety.  Lieutenant  Commander  Kelley's  bril- 
liant leadership,  bold  initiative,  and  resolute 
determination  served  to  inspire  his  men  and 
provided  the  impetus  needed  to  carry  out  the 
mission  after  he  was  medically  evacuated  by 
helicopter.  His  extraordinary  courage  under  fire, 
and  his  selfless  devotion  to  duty  sustain  and 
enhance  the  finest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Service. 

Richard  Nixon 


The  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
name  of  The  Congress  takes  pleasure  in  present- 
ing the  Medal  of  Honor  to 


bleeding  profusely  and  suffering  great  pain,  he 
displayed  outstanding  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  in  immediately  directing  his  element's 
fire  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy  camp.  Utilizing 
his  radioman.  Lieutenant  (jg)  Kerrey  called  in 
the  second  element's  fire  support  which  caught 
the  confused  Viet  Cong  in  a  devastating  cross 
fire.  After  successfully  suppressing  the  enemy's 
fire,  and  although  immobilized  by  his  multiple 
wounds,  he  continued  to  maintain  calm,  super- 
lative control  as  he  ordered  his  team  to  secure 
and  defend  an  extraction  site.  Lieutenant  (jg) 
Kerrey  resolutely  directed  his  men,  despite  his 
near-unconscious  state,  until  he  was  eventually 
evacuated  by  helicopter.  The  havoc  brought  to 
the  enemy  by  this  very  successful  mission  cannot 
be  overestimated.  The  enemy  who  were  cap- 
tured provided  critical  intelligence  to  the  allied 
effort.  Lieutenant  ( jg)  Kerrey's  courageous  and 
inspiring  leadership,  valiant  fighting  spirit,  and 
tenacious  devotion  to  duty  in  the  face  of  almost 
overwhelming  opposition,  sustain  and  enhance 
the  finest  traditions  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Service. 

Richard  Nixon 


LIEUTENANT    (JUNIOR  GRADE)    JOSEPH    R. 
KERREY,  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  RESERVE 

for  service  as  set  forth  in  the  following  citation : 
For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  on  14  March  1969  while  serving  as  a 
SEAL  Team  Leader  during  action  against 
enemy  aggressor  (Viet  Cong)  forces  in  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  Acting  in  response  to 
reliable  intelligence,  Lieutenant  (jg)  Kerrey 
led  his  SEAL  Team  on  a  mission  to  capture 
important  members  of  the  enemy's  area  political 
cadre  known  to  be  located  on  an  island  in  the 
bay  of  Nha  Trang.  In  order  to  surprise  the 
enemy,  he  and  his  team  scaled  a  350-foot  sheer 
cliff  to  place  themselves  above  the  ledge  on 
which  the  enemy  was  located.  Splitting  his  team 
in  two  elements  and  coordinating  both,  Lieuten- 
ant (jg)  Kerrey  led  his  men  in  the  treacherous 
downward  descent  to  the  enemy's  camp.  Just 
as  they  neared  the  end  of  their  descent,  intense 
enemy  fire  was  directed  at  them,  and  Lieutenant 
(jg)  Kerrey  received  massive  injuries  from  a 
grenade  which  exploded  at  his  feet  and  threw 
him  backward  onto  the  jagged  rocks.  Although 


The  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
name  of  The  Congress  takes  pleasure  in  present- 
ing the  Medal  of  Honor  to 

DONALD    E.    BALLARD 

HOSPITAL- CORPSMAN    THIRD    GLASS 

UNITED    STATES    NAVY 

for  service  as  set  forth  in  the  following 
Citation  : 

For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty  on  16  May  1968  while  serving  as  a  Corps- 
man  with  Company  "M",  Third  Battalion, 
Fourth  Marines,  Third  Marine  Division  in 
connection  with  operations  against  enemy  ag- 
gressor forces  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
During  the  afternoon  hours.  Company  "M" 
was  moving  to  join  the  remainder  of  the  Third 
Battalion  in  Quang  Tri  Province.  After  treat- 
ing and  evacuating  two  heat  casualties.  Petty 
Officer  Ballard  was  returning  to  his  platoon 
from  the  evacuation  landing  zone  when  the 
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company  was  ambushed  by  a  North  Vietnamese 
Anny  unit  employing  automatic  weapons  and 
mortars^  and  sustained  numerous  casualties. 
Observing  a  wounded  Marine,  Petty  Officer 
Ballard  unhesitatingly  moved  across  the  fire- 
swept  terrain  to  the  injured  man  and  swiftly 
rendered  medical  assistance  to  his  comrade. 
Petty  Ofiicer  Ballard  then  directed  four  Marines 
to  carry  the  casualty  to  a  position  of  relative 
safety.  As  the  four  men  prepared  to  move  the 
wounded  Marine,  an  enemy  spldier  suddenly 
left  his  concealed  position  and,  after  hurling  a 
hand  grenade  which  landed  near  the  casualty, 
commenced  firing  upon  the  small  group  of  men. 
Instantly  shouting  a  warning  to  the  Marines, 
Petty  Officer  Ballard  fearlessly  threw  himself 
upon  the  lethal  explosive  device  to  protect  his 
comrades  from  the  deadly  blast.  When  the 
grenade  failed  to  detonate,  he  calmly  arose  from 
his  dangerous  position  and  resolutely  continued 
his  determined  efforts  in  treating  other  Marine 
casualties.  Petty  Officer  Ballard's  heroic  actions 
and  selfless  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  com- 
panions served  to  inspire  all  who  observed  him 
and  prevented  possible  injury  or  death  to  his 
fellow  Marines.  His  courage,  daring  initiative, 
and  unwavering  devotion  to  duty  in  the  face  of 
extreme  personal  danger,  sustain  and  enhance 
the  finest  traditions  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Service. 

Richard  Nixon 


danger  of  being  overrun  by  a  large,  heavily 
armed  hostile  force.  Despite  the  knowledge  that 
one  helicopter  had  been  downed  by  intense 
hostile  fire,  Captain  Fleming  descended,  and 
balanced  his  helicopter  on  a  river  bank  with 
the  tail  boom  hanging  over  open  water.  The 
patrol  could  not  penetrate  to  the  landing  site 
and  he  was  forced  to  withdraw.  Dangerously 
low  on  fuel.  Captain  Fleming  repeated  his 
original  landing  maneuver.  Disregarding  his 
own  safety,  he  remained  in  this  exposed  posi- 
tion. Hostile  fire  crashed  through  his  wind- 
screen as  the  patrol  boarded  his  helicopter. 
Captain  Fleming  made  a  successful  takeoff 
through  a  barrage  of  hostile  fire  and  recovered 
safely  at  a  forward  base.  Captain  Fleming's 
conspicuous  gallantry,  his  profound  concern  for 
his  fellowmen,  and  his  intrepidity  at  the  risk 
of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
are  in  keeping  with  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon  himself  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  his 
Country, 

Richard  Nixon 


The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863,  has  awarded  in  the  name  of 
The  Congress  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 


The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress, 
March  3,  1863,  has  awarded  in  the  name  of 
The  Congress,  the  Medal  of  Honor  to 

CAPTAIN    JAMES    P.    FLEMING 
UNITED    STATES    AIR    FORCE 

for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  in 
action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty : 

On  26  November  1968,  Captain  Fleming 
(then  First  Lieutenant)  distinguished  himself 
as  the  Aircraft  Commander  of  a  UH-iF  Trans- 
port Helicopter  near  Due  Co,  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  On  that  date.  Captain  Fleming  went 
to  the  aid  of  a  six-man  Special  Forces  Long 
Range    Reconnaissance    Patrol    that    was    in 


SERGEANT    JOHN    L.    LEVITOW 
UNITED    STATES    AIR    FORCE 

for  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepidity  in 
action  at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty: 

Sergeant  John  L.  Levitow  (then  Airman 
First  Class),  United  States  Air  Force,  distin- 
guished himself  by  exceptional  heroism  on 
24  February  1969,  while  assigned  as  a  load- 
master  aboard  an  AC-47  aircraft  flying  a  night 
mission  in  support  of  Long  Binh  Army  Post, 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  that  date,  Sergeant 
Levitow's  aircraft  was  struck  by  a  hostile  mortar 
round.  The  resulting  explosion  ripped  a  hole 
two  feet  in  diameter  through  the  wing  and 
fragments  made  over  3,500  holes  in  the  fuse- 
lage. All  occupants  of  the  cargo  compartment 
were  wounded  and  helplessly  slammed  against 
the  floor  and  fuselage.  The  explosion  tore  an 
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activated  flare  from  the  grasp  of  a  crewmem- 
ber  who  had  been  launching  flares  to  provide 
illumination  for  Army  ground  troops  engaged 
in  combat.  Sergeant  Levitow,  though  stunned 
by  the  concussion  of  the  blast  and  suffering 
from  over  forty  fragment  wounds  in  the  back 
and  legs,  staggered  to  his  feet  and  turned  to 
assist  the  man  nearest  to  him  who  had  been 
knocked  down  and  was  bleeding  heavily.  As  he 
was  moving  his  wounded  comrade  forward  and 
away  from  the  opened  cargo  compartment  door, 
he  saw  the  smoking  flare  ahead  of  him  in  the 
aisle.  Realizing  the  danger  involved  and  com- 
pletely disregarding  his  own  wounds,  Sergeant 
Levitow  started  toward  the  burning  flare.  The 
aircraft  was  partially  out  of  control  and  the 
flare  was  rolling  wildly  from  side  to  side.  Ser- 
geant Levitow  struggled  forward  despite  the 
loss  of  blood  from  his  many  wounds  and  the 
partial  loss  of  feeling  in  his  right  leg.  Unable 
to  grasp  the  rolling  flare  with  his  hands,  he 
threw  himself  bodily  upon  the  burning  flare. 
Hugging  the  deadly  device  to  his  body,  he 
dragged  himself  back  to  the  rear  of  the  aircraft 
and  hurled  the  flare  through  the  open  cargo 
door.  At  that  instant  the  flare  separated  and 
ignited  in  the  air,  but  clear  of  the  aircraft. 
Sergeant  Levitow,  by  his  selfless  and  heroic 
actions,  saved  the  aircraft  and  its  entire  crew 
from  certain  death  and  destruction.  Sergeant 
Levitow's  conspicuous  gallantry,  his  profound 
concern  for  his  fellowmen,  and  his  intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty,  are  in  keeping  with  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  himself  and  the  Armed  Forces 
of  his  country. 

Richard  Nixon 


[The  President  then  resumed  speaking.] 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

As  we  conclude  this  ceremony,  I  can 
only  say  that  I  hope  that  those  of  us  who 
have  the  responsibilities  in  Government 
here  can  work  as  effectively,  as  courage- 
ously in  the  cause  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  as  you  have  served  this  country  in 
war. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  ceremonies 
in  the  East  Room  we  always  like  to  invite 
our  guests  to  make  this  your  home,  because 
this  belongs  to  the  whole  country.  Down 
in  the  State  Dining  Room  we  have  some 
refreshments  that  you  might  enjoy,  some 
coffee,  tea,  pastries,  and  so  forth. 

Mrs.  Nixon,  unfortunately,  today  is  at- 
tending a  luncheon  at  the  Congress  which 
traditionally  is  given  for  the  First  Lady, 
but  my  daughter,  Julie  Eisenhower,  will 
be  your  hostess,  and  I  know  she  will  very 
much  enjoy  welcoming  all  of  you,  and 
particularly  seeing  all  of  these  young 
children  who  are  here. 

Again,  we  are  very  proud  to  have  you 
in  this  house.  It  will  always  belong  to  you, 
and  very  especially  belong  to  you  in  our 
hearts. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:17  a.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House. 


151     Statement  About  the  Deaths  of  Two  Students  at  Jackson 
State  College,  Mississippi.     May  iG,  1970 


MRS.  NIXON  and  I  are  deeply  saddened 
by  the  death  of  the  two  students  at  Jack- 
son State  College.  In  the  shadow  of  these 
past  troubled  days,  this  tragedy  makes  it 
urgent  that  every  American  personally 
undertake  greater  efforts  toward  under- 
standing,  restraint,  and  compassion.  I  am 


confident  that  the  Nation  joins  us  in  ex- 
tending sincere  sympathy  to  the  families 
of  these  two  young  men,  James  Earl 
Green  and  Phillip  L.  Gibbs. 

note:  The  statement  was  posted  for  the  press 
at  Key  Biscayne,  Fla. 
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152     Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.     May  19,  1970 


Dear  Mr,  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  29 
on  behalf  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which  is 
considering  a  resolution  of  impeachment 
of  Associate  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 
[H.  Res.  920]  and  requests  information 
relevant  thereto  that  may  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Executive  Branch. 

The  power  of  impeachment  is,  of  course, 
solely  entrusted  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  However,  the 
Executive  Branch  is  clearly  obligated, 
both  by  precedent  and  by  the  necessity  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  having  all  of 
the  facts  before  reaching  its  decision,  to 
supply  relevant  information  to  the  Legis- 
lative Branch,  as  it  does  in  aid  of  other 
inquiries  being  conducted  by  committees 
of  the  Congress,  to  the  extent  compatible 
with  the  public  interest. 

Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  Sub- 
committee's request,  I  shall  authorize  and 


direct  appropriate  officials  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  to  furnish  information  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  departments  and 
agencies  relevant  to  the  charges  against 
Justice  Douglas  and  otherwise  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
this  matter.  As  you  know,  there  are  limita- 
tions to  the  President's  authority  with 
respect  to  independent  regulatory  agen- 
cies, but  I  shall  express  to  such  agencies 
my  desire  that  they  cooperate  to  the  extent 
permissible  by  law. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[Honorable  Emanuel  Geller,  Chairman,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C.  20515] 

note:  The  President's  letter,  dated  May  13, 
1970,  was  made  available  to  the  press,  along 
with  Representative  Celler's  letter,  on  May  19. 
Representative  Celler's  letter  is  printed  in  the 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
(vol.  6,  p.  658). 


153     Statement  About  Revised  Budget  Estimates  for  Fiscal 
Years  1970  and  1971.     May  ig,  1970 


TO  SLOW  DOWN  the  rise  in  prices,  we 
have  been  faced  w^ith  the  urgent  need  to 
slow  down  the  momentum  of  rising  Fed- 
eral spending. 

We  have  responded  to  this  need.  From 
fiscal  1 965  to  1 969,  the  average  annual  in- 
crease in  Federal  spending  was  over  13 
percent;  in  fiscal  1970,  that  rise  was  cut  to 
7.4  percent,  and  in  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
that  spending  momentum  will  be  further 
cut  in  half — to  3.7  percent. 

I  am  issuing  today  the  latest  revisions  of 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  years  1970  and 


1 97 1 5  as  prepared  for  me  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

For  fiscal  igyo^  the  budget  last  Febru- 
ary projected  a  surplus  of  $1.5  billion. 

To  hold  the  line  on  the  spending  side, 
we  are  offsetting  increases  in  uncontrol- 
lable outlays,  such  as  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  farm  price  supports,  and  public  as- 
sistance grants,  as  well  as  a  Federal  em- 
ployees pay  raise,  with  reductions  in  other 
programs.  By  holding  a  tight  rein  on  all 
others,  we  will  succeed  in  meeting  our 
overall  spending  target  of  approximately 
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$198  billion. 

However,  tax  revenues  are  running 
about  1 5/2  percent  or  $3  billion  below  pre- 
vious projections.  For  this  reason,  rather 
than  because  of  overruns  of  expenditures, 
we  now  estimate  a  deficit  for  1970  of  $1.8 
billion. 

For  fiscal  1971 ,  our  budget  revisions 
show  an  estimated  deficit  of  $1.3  bil- 
lion. This  change  of  $2j/^  billion  since 
my  February  budget  message  reflects 
principally: 

1.  A  $1  billion  shortfall  in  the  revenues 
projected  in  the  budget; 

2.  A  further  increase  of  $2%  billion  in 
statutory  outlays  not  subject  to  executive 
control,  including  $1  billion  in  increased 
interest  and  one-half  billion  in  increased 
unemployment  insurance. 

3.  An  increase  of  more  than  $1  billion 
to  reflect  the  cost  of  the  recently  enacted 
Federal  employee  pay  and  postal  wage 
increases,  after  deducting  proposed  postal 
rate  increases; 

4.  About  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  (net)  for  other  pressing  needs  al- 
ready announced,  which  became  necessary 
after  the  February  budget  was  prepared 
(more  than  one-half  of  it  for  release  of 
Federal  assistance  money  to  aid  State  and 
local  construction) ;  and 

5.  Another  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars  growing  out  of  completed  congres- 
sional actions  to  date — actions  in  excess  of 
my  requests. 

These,  in  turn,  are  oflPset  to  the  extent 
of  over  $3  billion  largely  by: 

6.  My  earlier  proposal  to  the  Congress 
to  accelerate  the  collection  of  estate  and 
gift  taxes;  and 

7.  A  further  proposal  that  I  shall  be 
making  to  the  Congress  to  impose  a  tax 
on  lead  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gaso- 
line, a  proposal  closely  related  to  our  anti- 


pollution efforts  as  well  as  to  our  revenue 
needs. 

The  principle  of  comparability  of  pay 
for  Federal  employees  may  require  an  ad- 
ditional expenditure  of  slightly  more  than 
$1  billion  in  the  latter  half  of  fiscal  1971. 
Other  programs  should  be  reduced  to  pay 
for  such  an  increase,  should  it  become  nec- 
essary, without  adding  to  the  deficit. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  deficit  now 
projected  for  fiscal  1971  would  have  been 
more  than  covered  by  the  amount  of 
revenues  the  Congress  chose  to  eliminate 
from  my  recommendations  for  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969. 

Despite  this  premature  reduction  by  the 
Congress,  our  tax  system  would  produce 
sufficient  revenue  to  cover  the  present, 
restrained  level  of  Government  spending 
if  we  had  normal  economic  growth  with- 
out inflation  today.  Progress  is  being  made 
toward  that  goal.  However,  if  Govern- 
ment spending,  in  spite  of  the  strict  con- 
trols I  have  placed  on  it,  were  to  exceed 
the  potential  yield  of  the  tax  system,  I 
would  not  hesitate  to  ask  the  Congress 
for  further  increases  in  taxes  when  I  pre- 
sent my  new  budget  next  January. 

The  Congress  must  cooperate  if  spend- 
ing is  to  be  controlled.  If  the  Congress 
votes  higher  appropriations  than  I  have 
requested  for  some  programs,  it  should 
match  these  increases  with  cuts  in  other 
programs  or  raise  the  revenues  to  pay  for 
them.  Responsible  action  permits  no  other 
alternative. 

As  this  administration's  actions  have 
proved,  we  are  determined  to  slow  down 
the  rise  in  prices,  which  imposes  too  great 
a  hardship  on  too  many  of  our  people. 
One  vital  element  in  this  campaign  has 
been  to  gain  control  of  Federal  spending 
and  in  that  we  must  continue  to  succeed. 

I    am    equally    determined    to    curb 
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inflation. 

Frankly,  my  concern  about  unemploy- 
ment and  my  desire  to  bring  about  price 
stability  without  economic  dislocation  is 
why  the  campaign  to  control  inflation 
cannot  be  accomplished  quickly. 

As  I  anticipated,  price  increases  are  be- 
ginning to  slow  down;  as  I  forewarned, 
this  has  been  accompanied  by  "slowing 
pains."  We  expect  that  economic  activity 
will  shortly  resume  a  more  rapid  yet 
steady  and  more  sustainable  rate  of  in- 
crease that  will  not  fuel  a  new  inflation. 

None  of  us  can  claim  perfect  vision  of 
our  economic  outlook.  I  am  confident, 
however,  that  by  persevering  in  our  poli- 
cies as  we  have  done  in  the  past  year,  we 
shall  achieve  our  goal  of  price  stability  in 


a  climate  of  sound  and  sustainable  eco- 
nomic growth. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
revised  budget  estimates  by  Robert  P.  Mayo, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  Russell  E. 
Train,  Chairman,  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality. 

The  White  House  also  made  available  an 
analysis  of  the  proposed  revised  estimates,  with 
accompanying  tables,  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget. 

On  July  28,  1970,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  held  in  San 
Clemente,  Calif.,  by  Director  George  P.  Shultz 
and  Deputy  Director  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  on  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Shultz  on  the  1970  final 
budget  totals. 


154     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  Marine  Pollution 
From  Oil  Spills.     May  20,  1970 


To  the  Congress"  of  the  United  States: 

The  oil  that  fuels  our  industrial  civili- 
zation can  also  foul  our  natural  environ- 
ment. 

The  threat  of  oil  pollution  from  ships — 
both  at  sea  and  in  our  harbors — repre- 
sents a  growing  danger  to  our  marine 
environment.  With  the  expansion  of  world 
trade  over  the  past  three  decades,  seaborne 
oil  transport  has  multiplied  tenfold  and 
presently  constitutes  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  world's  ocean  commerce. 

This  increase  in  shipping  has  increased 
the  oil  pollution  hazard.  Within  the  past 
ten  years,  there  have  been  over  550  tanker 
collisions,  four-fifths  of  which  have  in- 
volved ships  entering  or  leaving  ports.  The 
routine  discharge  by  tankers  and  other 
ships  of  oil  and  oily  wastes  as  a  part  of 
their  regular  operation  is  also  a  major 
contributor  to  the  oil  pollution  problem. 


The  development  of  world  commerce 
and  industry  and  its  growing  dependence 
on  oil  need  not  result  in  these  added  dan- 
gers. The  growing  threat  from  oil  spills 
can  be  contained — ^not  by  stopping  indus- 
trial progress — ^but  through  a  careful  com- 
bination of  international  cooperation  and 
national  initiatives. 

This  message  outlines  a  number  of  ac- 
tions which  the  Congress  should  take  to 
reduce  the  risks  of  oil  pollution.  It  also 
announces  additional  executive  measures 
which  will  promote  this  same  end  and  calls 
for  the  cooperation  of  industry  and  the 
American  public  to  aid  in  this  important 
effort. 

I.  International  Conventions 

The  problem  of  oil  spills  is  a  major 
international  environmental  problem  and 
any  remedy  must  deal  effectively  with  its 
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global  implications.  Last  year  in  Brussels, 
working  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Consultative  Or- 
ganization, an  arm  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  United  States  joined  with  other  na- 
tions in  reaching  important  agreements  in 
this  area.  We  signed  two  new  conventions 
which  would  allow  us  to  take  actions 
within  an  international  framework  to 
prevent  oil  spill  damages  and  to  assure 
compensation  when  spills  occur. 

Today,  I  am  transmitting  these  conven- 
tions to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  con- 
sent. The  ratification  of  the  first  of  these 
conventions  will  empower  us,  by  interna- 
tional agreement,  to  take  preventive  ac- 
tion against  vessels  on  the  high  seas  which 
threaten  imminent  pollution  danger  to  our 
coasts.  Had  this  treaty  been  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  Torrey  Canyon  disaster  in 
1967,  effective  action  could  have  been 
initiated  without  delay  to  prevent  or  limit 
the  damaging  effects.  The  second  conven- 
tion imposes  strict  civil  liability  upon  the 
owner  of  vessels  responsible  for  pollution 
damage  to  coastal  areas,  regardless  of  the 
location  of  the  vessel.  The  Congress  should 
consider  the  differences  between  existing 
domestic  legislation  and  this  convention 
and,  if  necessary,  enact  conforming  legis- 
lation. In  ratifying  these  conventions,  we 
will  demonstrate  our  firm  belief  that  the 
danger  of  oil  pollution  is  an  urgent  matter 
for  international  regulation,  and  that  in- 
nocent victims  of  oil  spills  should  not  go 
uncompensated. 

Another  major  international  action  to 
curb  oil  pollution  was  the  adoption  last 
year  of  amendments  to  the  1 954  Conven- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the 
Sea  by  Oil.  These  amendments  deal 
principally  with  the  intentional  discharge 
of  oil  or  oily  wastes  on  the  high  seas  and 
establish  new  rules  prohibiting  the  dis- 


charge of  oil  within  50  miles  of  our  coast. 
These  amendments  are  also  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and 
consent,  and  legislation  will  be  submitted 
to  provide  for  the  effective  enforcement 
of  these  new  international  requirements. 

The  amendments  to  the  1954  Conven- 
tion may  not  go  into  effect  for  some  time, 
since  they  require  ratification  by  other 
nations.  This  process  could  take  several 
years.  Therefore,  I  am  instructing  appro- 
priate United  States  authorities  to  bring 
the  provisions  of  these  amendments  into 
effect  with  respect  to  American  vessels  as 
soon  as  the  implementing  legislation  is 
adopted.  I  hope  that  other  nations  will 
take  similar  action  to  implement  these 
changes  for  their  own  vessels  before  the 
treaty  amendments  go  into  effect. 

The  government  of  the  United  States 
is  eager  to  participate  in  any  interna- 
tional forum  considering  the  problems  of 
marine  pollution.  We  particularly  support 
the  efforts  of  NATO's  Committee  on  the 
Challenges  of  Modern  Society  which  will 
sponsor  a  conference  this  fall  in  Brussels 
to  exchange  information  and  make  rec- 
ommendations for  further  international 
action  concerning  oil  spills. 

2.  International  Standards  for  Ship  Con- 
struction and  Operation 

The  best  way  to  protect  our  ocean  re- 
sources and  coastal  areas  from  oil  damage 
is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  oil  spills. 
The  establishment  of  more  effective  inter- 
national standards  for  both  the  construc- 
tion and  the  operation  of  tanker  vessels 
will  materially  reduce  the  potential 
hazard. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  being  in- 
structed to  seek  effective  multilateral  ac- 
tion to  prescribe  international  standards 
for  the   construction   and  operation   of 
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tankers.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, will  develop  the  specific  tech- 
nical standards  or  criteria  which  could 
form  the  basis  for  multilateral  action. 

3.  Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act 

I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  enact  the 
Ports  and  Waterways  Safety  Act  of  1970, 
a  law  which  would  give  the  Coast  Guard 
additional  authority  to  protect  against  oil 
spills  in  several  important  ways.  It  would 
allow  the  Coast  Guard  to  control  vessel 
traffic  in  the  inland  waters  and  the  terri- 
torial seas  of  the  United  States,  to  regu- 
late the  handling  and  storage  of  dangerous 
cargoes  on  the  waterfront,  to  establish 
safety  requirements  for  waterfront  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  and  to  set  up  safety 
zones  or  other  controlled  access  areas  in 
and  near  U.S.  ports  and  harbors.  This 
legislation  could  significantly  enhance  our 
drive  to  prevent  oil  pollution  and  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  give  it  early  and  favor- 
able attention. 

4.  Increased  Surveillance 

A  large  number  of  oil  spills  occur  in 
waters  close  to  our  shores.  Many  of  these 
spills  result  from  willful  violations  of  laws 
which  limit  the  discharging  of  oil.  Such 
spills  can  be  reduced  by  more  stringent 
surveillance  procedures.  All  government 
agencies  are  being  directed  to  instruct 
their  vessel  and  aircraft  commanders  and 
other  personnel  to  immediately  report  all 
oil  spills  to  the  Coast  Guard.  Every  citizen 
who  observes  a  spill  of  oil  should  do  like- 
wise. The  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  will  increase  off-shore  air  patrols 
in  the  areas  of  highest  spill  potential  and 
will  enforce  vigorously  all  of  our  anti- 
pollution laws. 


5.  Harbor  Advisory  Radar  Systems 

Just  as  air  traffic  controllers  are  neces- 
sary to  the  safe  operation  of  airplanes,  so 
an  improved  traffic  control  system  is 
needed  in  our  nation's  most  active  harbors. 
A  system  which  is  known  as  the  Harbor 
Advisory  Radar  System  has  been  devel- 
oped and  is  now  operating  successfully  in 
the  San  Francisco  area.  The  Secretary  of 
Transportation  will  establish  more  such 
systems  in  ports  that  have  a  heavy  traffic 
of  oil-bearing  vessels.  These  radar  systems, 
operated  by  the  Coast  Guard,  will  enable 
tankers  and  other  vessels  to  move  through 
congested  areas  with  much  less  risk  of 
collision  and  will  make  ports  such  as  New 
York,  New  Orleans  and  Houston  safer 
than  they  are  at  present.  Pilots  who  use 
these  ports  will  receive  harbor  surveillance 
data  and  traffic  information  by  radio  from 
a  control  center  that  will  be  manned  24 
hours  a  day  throughout  the  year. 

6.  Research  and  Development:  Emer- 
gency Oil  Transfer  and  Storage 
Systems 

In  addition  to  specific  legislation  and 
regulations  that  can  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  reduction  of  oil  spill  hazards, 
a  broad  program  of  research  and  develop- 
ment concerning  oil  pollution  must  also 
be  pursued.  These  efforts  must  be  suffi- 
ciently diverse  to  treat  all  aspects  of  spill 
prevention,  cleanup  and  the  mitigation  of 
ecological  damage.  Many  such  programs 
are  now  underway  in  government  agencies 
and  university  laboratories.  These  re- 
search and  development  efforts  will 
continue  to  receive  emphasis  until  satisfac- 
tory solutions  are  found. 

One  notable  result  of  our  research  is  the 
test  which  was  conducted  last  week  of  an 
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ingenious  system  for  collecting  and  remov- 
ing oil  from  damaged  vessels.  Using  this 
system,  up  to  20,000  tons  of  oil  a  day  could 
be  pumped  from  stranded  or  leaking 
tankers  into  oil-tight  plastic  bags.  These 
bags  could  be  delivered  by  air  to  the  scene 
of  the  accident  and  could  be  towed  away 
safely.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
will  examine  the  results  of  the  current  tests 
and  will  make  such  a  system  available  for 
use  on  both  the  east  and  west  coasts  of 
this  country  as  soon  as  practicable. 

7.  Cooperation  of  Private  Industry  and 
Port  Authorities 

If  we  are  to  stop  or  even  reduce  the 
discharge  of  waste  oil  at  sea,  then  we  must 
provide  alternate  means  of  disposing  of 
it.  Port  areas  should  be  equipped  with  fa- 
cilities, stationary  or  mobile,  to  receive 
oily  discharges  from  vessels  upon  their  ar- 
rival in  port.  If  the  amendments  to  the 
1 954  Oil  Pollution  Convention  I  have  re- 
ferred to  are  adopted  and  permissible  oil 
discharges  at  sea  are  further  reduced,  then 
such  facilities  will  be  indispensable.  There- 
fore, I  am  calling  upon  private  industry 
and  port  authorities  to  develop  additional 
facilities  for  the  reception  of  oily  wastes. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and 
Transportation  will  coordinate  this  effort. 

8.  Radiotelephones 

Vessels  in  the  United  States  navigable 
waters  are  presently  required  only  to  use 
whistle  signals  to  communicate  with  other 
vessels.  Direct  radio  communications  be- 
tween vessels  would  supplement  and 
clarify  the  information  they  are  able  to 
exchange  as  they  maneuver  in  close 
proximity  to  one  another.  Legislation  to 
require  the  use  of  bridge-to-bridge  radio- 


telephones is  now  pending  in  the  Congress 
and  I  urge  its  prompt  enactment. 

9.  The  Licensing  of  Towboat  Operators 

Legislation  is  also  pending  in  the  Con- 
gress that  would  require  uninspected  tow- 
ing vessels  to  be  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  a  licensed  operator.  I  endorse 
that  concept  and  call  for  its  consideration 
by  the  Congress.  We  must  do  everything 
we  can  to  increase  the  margin  of  safety 
for  maritime  traffic. 

10.  Financing  Cleanup  Operations 

When  oil  spills  occur,  considerable  re- 
sources are  required  to  finance  the  cleanup 
operation.  The  provisions  of  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970  call  for 
the  establishment  of  a  revolving  fund 
which  will  assure  that  money  is  immedi- 
ately available  to  initiate  and  conduct  such 
efforts.  The  law  provides  that  the  fund 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  spill. 

Today,  I  am  announcing  the  formal 
establishment  of  that  fund  and  am  dele- 
gating responsibility  for  its  administration 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  As 
soon  as  regulations  governing  the  opera- 
tions of  this  fund  are  completed  and  ap- 
proved, I  will  forward  to  the  Congress  a 
request  for  $35  million  to  finance  its 
operations. 


This  Administration  is  committed  to 
protect  the  national  environment  without 
retarding  social  and  economic  progress. 
The  program  outlined  in  this  message  in- 
volves significant  national  and  interna- 
tional actions  which  will  help  us  to  meet 
this  commitment.  By  working  to  reduce 
and  prevent  oil  spills  and  by  responding 
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more  effectively  to  those  spills  which  do 
occur,  these  measures  will  help  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  our  nation  and  in  all 
parts  of  our  world. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
May  20, 1970 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
message  by  Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman,  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality;  Andrew  Gibson, 
U.S.  Maritime  Administrator;  Rear  Adm. 
O.  R.  Smeder,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for 


Ocean  Sciences,  U.S.  Coast  Guard;  and  Robert 
H.  Neuman,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for 
Politico-Military  and  Ocean  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Also  on  the  same  day,  the  President  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent 
the  International  Convention  Relating  to  In- 
tervention on  the  High  Seas  in  Cases  of  Oil 
Pollution  Casualties,  and  the  International 
Convention  on  Civil  Liability  for  Oil  Pollution 
Damage.  The  President's  message  of  transmittal 
is  printed,  together  with  the  texts  of  the  Con- 
ventions and  related  documents,  in  Senate  Ex- 
ecutive H  (91st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 


155     Statement  About  the  Retirement  From  the  Congress  of 
Speaker  McCormack.     May  20,  1970 


I  FEEL  profoundly  and  very  personally 
touched  by  the  unexpected  news  of 
Speaker  McGormack's  retirement  from 
Congress  at  the  end  of  his  present  term. 
It  is  a  momentous  turn  of  events,  not  only 
for  Congress,  but  also  for  our  country. 

John  McCormack  is  one  of  the  finest 
public  servants  I  have  ever  known.  Few 
men  in  my  acquaintance  over  many  years 
of  public  service  have  held  as  faithfully  to 
the  patriot's  concept  that  our  country 
comes  first.  He  has  served  with  seven 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
each,  on  the  great  issues  involving  the 
security  and  safety  of  the  United  States, 
unfailingly  John  McCormack  has  put 
country  above  party — the  national  good 
above  self. 

He  has  been  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  longer  consecutive 
period  than  any  Speaker  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  our  country.  I  regard  this  as  not 
simply  proof  of  his  exceptional  leadership 
qualities;  it  is  proof  as  well  of  his  com- 
passionate spirit,  his  undeviating  integrity, 
and  his  eagerness  to  be  helpful  to  every- 


one, whether  in  his  district  and  State  or  his 
congressional  colleagues  in  both  parties. 

In  my  White  House  years  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, as  also  in  the  past  14  months  as 
President,  I  have  time  and  time  again  had 
occasion  to  be  thankful  for  our  country's 
sake  that  John  McCormack  was  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Every  person  in  this  country 
has  an  immense  debt  to  him  for  his  states- 
manship and  patriotism. 

So  deeply  do  I  hold  these  views  that  I 
had  scheduled  a  luncheon  in  honor  of 
Speaker  McCormack  on  May  27  well 
before  I  had  heard  of  his  intended  retire- 
ment. The  Speaker's  announcement  today 
will  give  a  special  poignancy  to  this  lunch- 
eon, and  there  I  shall  join  his  senior  col- 
leagues and  some  of  his  host  of  personal 
friends  in  saluting  this  truly  great 
American. 

NOTE :  Representative  John  W.  McCormack  of 
Massachusetts  had  served  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  since  November  6, 
1928,  and  as  Speaker  from  January /6,  1962. 
The  statement  was  made  available  by  the 
White  House  Press  Office. 
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156     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  of  1970.     May  21,  1970 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Successfully  desegregating  the  nation's 
schools  requires  more  than  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws.  It  also  requires  an  invest- 
ment of  money. 

In  my  statement  on  school  desegrega- 
tion on  March  24, 1  said  that  I  would  rec- 
ommend expenditure  of  an  additional 
$1.5  billion — $500  million  in  fiscal  1971, 
and  $1  billion  in  fiscal  1972 — to  assist  lo- 
cal school  authorities  in  meeting  four  spe- 
cial categories  of  need : 

" — The  special  needs  of  desegregating 
(or  recently  desegregated)  districts 
for  additional  facilities,  personnel 
and  training  required  to  get  the 
new,    unitary    system    successfully 
started. 
" — The  special  needs  of  racially  im- 
pacted   schools    where    de    facto 
segregation  persists — and  where  im- 
mediate   infusions    of   money   can 
make  a  real  difference  in  terms  of 
educational  effectiveness. 
" — The  special  needs  of  those  districts 
that  have  the  furthest  to  go  to  catch 
up  educationally  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 
" — The  financing  of  innovative  tech- 
niques for  providing  educationally 
sound   interracial   experiences   for 
children  in  racially  isolated  schools." 
To  achieve  these  purposes,  I  now  pro- 
pose the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of 
1970. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  Act,  the  four 
categories  of  need  I  outlined  would  be 
met  through  three  categories  of  aid: 

(I)  Aid  to  districts  now  eliminating  de 
jure  segregation  either  pursuant  to  direct 


Federal  court  orders  or  in  accordance  with 
plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  for  special  needs 
incident  to  compliance. 

(II)  Aid  to  districts  that  wish  to  un- 
dertake voluntary  efforts  to  eliminate,  re- 
duce or  prevent  de  facto  racial  isolation, 
with  such  aid  specifically  targeted  for 
those  purposes. 

(III)  Aid  to  districts  in  which  de  facto 
racial  separation  persists,  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  establish  special  interracial  or 
inter-cultural  educational  programs  or, 
where  such  programs  are  impracticable, 
programs  designed  to  overcome  the  edu- 
cational disadvantages  that  stem  from 
racial  isolation. 

In  all  three  categories,  administrative 
priority  will  be  given  to  what  I  described 
on  March  24  as  "the  special  needs  of  those 
districts  that  have  the  furthest  to  go  to 
catch  up  educationally  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation."  In  all  three,  also,  there  will  be 
special  attention  given  to  the  development 
of  innovative  techniques  that  hold  prom- 
ise not  only  of  helping  the  children  im- 
mediately involved,  but  also  of  increasing 
our  understanding  of  how  these  special 
needs  can  best  be  met. 

The  Background 

The  process  of  putting  an  end  to  what 
formerly  were  deliberately  segregated 
schools  has  been  long  and  difficult.  The 
job  is  largely  done,  but  it  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted. In  many  districts,  the  changes 
needed  to  produce  desegregation  place  a 
heavy  strain  on  the  local  school  systems, 
and  stretch  thin  the  resources  of  those  dis- 
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tricts  required  to  desegregate.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  should  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  additional  cost  of  transition.  This 
Act  would  do  so,  not  only  for  those  now 
desegregating  but  also  for  those  that  have 
desegregated  within  the  past  two  years  but 
still  face  additional  needs  as  a  result  of 
the  change. 

The  educational  effects  of  racial  isola- 
tion,  however,  are  not  confined  to  those 
districts  that  previously  operated  dual  sys- 
tems. In  most  of  our  large  cities,  and  in 
many  smaller  communities,  housing  pat- 
terns have  produced  racial  separation  in 
the  schools  which  in  turn  has  had  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  is  in  the  national  interest  that 
where  such  isolation  exists,  even  though 
it  is  not  of  a  kind  that  violates  the  law,  we 
should  do  our  best  to  assist  local  school  dis- 
tricts attempting  to  overcome  its  effects. 

In  some  cases  this  can  best  be  done  by 
reducing  or  eliminating  the  isolation  it- 
self. In  some  cases  it  can  best  be  done 
through  interracial  educational  programs 
involving  the  children  of  two  or  more  dif- 
ferent schools.  In  some  cases,  where  these 
measures  are  not  practicable  or  feasible, 
it  requires  special  measures  to  upgrade 
education  within  particular  schools  or  to 
provide  learning  experiences  of  a  type 
that  can  enlarge  the  perspective  of  chil- 
dren whose  lives  have  been  racially 
circumscribed. 

This  Act  deals  specifically  with  prob- 
lems which  arise  from  racial  separation, 
whether  deliberate  or  not,  and  whether 
past  or  present.  It  is  clear  that  racial  isola- 
tion ordinarily  has  an  adverse  effect  on 
education.  Conversely,  we  also  know  that 
desegregation  is  vital  to  quality  educa- 
tion— not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
raising  the  achievement  levels  of  the  disad- 
vantaged, but  also  from  the  standpoint  of 


helping  all  children  achieve  the  broad- 
based  human  understanding  that  increas- 
ingly is  essential  in  today's  world. 

This  Act  is  addressed  both  to  helping 
overcome  the  adverse  effects  of  racial 
isolation,  and  to  helping  attain  the  posi- 
tive benefits  of  integrated  education.  It  is 
concerned  not  with  the  long  range,  broad- 
gauge  needs  of  the  educational  system  as  a 
whole,  but  rather  with  these  special  and 
immediate  needs. 

How  It  Works 

The  procedures  under  this  Act  are 
designed  to  put  the  money  where  the  needs 
are  greatest  and  where  it  can  most  effec- 
tively be  used,  and  to  provide  both  local 
initiative  and  Federal  review  in  each  case. 

Two-thirds  of  the  funds  would  be  al- 
lotted among  the  states  on  the  basis  of  a 
special  formula.  One-third  would  be 
reserved  for  use  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  for  espe- 
cially promising  projects  in  any  eligible 
district.  In  all  cases,  whether  under  the 
State  allotment  or  not,  the  grants  would 
be  made  for  specific  individual  projects 
with  each  project  requiring  approval  by 
the  Secretary.  Application  for  grants 
would  be  made  by  local  education  agen- 
cies, with  the  State  given  an  opportunity 
to  review  and  comment  on  the  grant 
application. 

The  State  allotment  formula  begins  by 
providing  a  basic  minimum  of  $100,000 
in  each  fiscal  year  for  each  State.  The 
remainder  of  formula  funds  for  each  fis- 
cal year  would  be  allotted  among  the 
States  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
nation's  minority  students  in  each  State, 
with  those  in  districts  required  by  law  to 
desegregate  and  implementing  a  de- 
segregation   plan    double-counted.    This 
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double  counting  is  designed  to  put  extra 
money  where  the  most  urgent  needs  are, 
recognizing  that  there  is  a  priority  need 
at  the  present  time  for  the  ending  of  de 
jure  segregation  swiftly,  completely,  and 
in  a  manner  that  does  not  sacrifice  the 
quality  of  education. 

If  any  given  State's  allocation  of  funds 
is  not  fully  utilized  under  the  terms  of  this 
Act,  the  remainder  of  those  funds  would 
then  be  reallocated  on  the  same  formula 
basis  for  use  in  other  States. 

Under  Category  I  {de  jure  desegregat- 
ing) ,  any  district  would  be  eligible  which 
is  now  implementing  an  approved  de- 
segregation plan,  or  which  had  completed 
implementing  one  within  two  years  prior 
to  its  application.  Those  not  yet  doing  so 
would  become  eligible  upon  submission  of 
an  acceptable  plan.  Funds  would  be  avail- 
able to  help  meet  the  additional  costs  of 
implementing  the  desegregation  plan  it- 
self, and  also  for  special  programs  or  proj- 
ects designed  to  make  desegregation 
succeed  in  educational  terms. 

Under  Category  II  {de  facto  desegre- 
gating), any  district  would  be  eligible  if 
it  has  one  or  more  schools  in  which  minor- 
ity pupils  now  constitute  more  than  half 
the  enrollment,  or  appear  likely  to  in  the 
near  future.  Funds  could  be  provided  to 
help  carry  out  a  comprehensive  program 
for  the  elimination,  reduction  or  preven- 
tion of  racial  isolation  in  one  or  more 
such  schools  within  the  district. 

Under  Category  III  (special  programs 
in  racially  impacted  areas),  a  district 
would  be  eligible  if  it  has  10,000  or  more 
minority  students,  or  if  minority  students 
constitute  50  percent  or  more  of  its  public 
school  enrollment.  Funds  could  be  pro- 
vided under  this  category  for  special 
interracial  or  intercultural  educational 
programs  or,  where  these  proved  imprac- 


ticable, for  unusually  promising  pilot  or 
demonstration  programs  designed  to  help 
overcome  the  adverse  educational  impact 
of  racial  isolation. 

In  connection  with  this  Category  III 
aid,  it  is  worth  noting  that  such  research 
data  as  is  available  suggests  strongly  that 
from  an  educational  standpoint  what  mat- 
ters most  is  not  the  integrated  school  but 
the  integrated  classroom.  This  might,  at 
first  glance,  seem  a  distinction  without  a 
difference.  But  it  can  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference,  especially  where  full  inte- 
gration of  schools  is  infeasible.  It  means 
that,  by  arranging  to  have  certain  activ- 
ities integrated — for  example,  by  bringing 
students  from  a  mostly  black  school  and 
from  a  mostly  white  school  together  for 
special  training  in  a  third  location — the 
educational  benefits  of  integration  can  be 
achieved,  at  least  in  significant  part,  even 
though  the  schools  themselves  remain  pre- 
ponderantly white  or  black. 

In  a  number  of  communities,  experi- 
ments are  already  under  way  or  being 
planned  with  a  variety  of  interracial  learn- 
ing experiences.  These  have  included  joint 
field  trips,  educational  exchanges  between 
inner-city  and  suburban  schools,  city-wide 
art  and  music  festivals,  and  enriched  cur- 
ricula in  inner-city  schools  that  serve  as  a 
"magnet"  for  white  students  in  special 
courses.  Other  innovative  approaches 
have  included  attitude  training  for 
teachers,  guidance  and  counseling  by  in- 
terracial teams,  and  after-hour  programs 
in  which  parents  participated.  I  cite  these 
not  as  an  inclusive  catalogue,  but  merely 
as  a  few  examples  of  the  kinds  of  experi- 
mental approaches  that  are  being  tried, 
and  that  give  some  indication  of  the  range 
of  activities  that  could  and  should  be 
further  experimented  with. 

Examples   of  the   kinds   of   activities 
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which  could  be  funded  under  all  cate- 
gories are  teacher  training,  special  reme- 
dial programs,  guidance  and  counseling, 
development  of  curriculum  materials,  ren- 
ovation of  buildings,  lease  or  purchase  of 
temporary  classrooms,  and  special  com- 
munity activities  associated  with  projects 
funded  under  the  Act. 

The  Urgency  of  Action  Now 

It  now  is  late  in  the  legislative  year,  and 
very  soon  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  the 
next  school  year. 

In  the  life  of  the  desegregation  process, 
the  fall  of  1970  has  special  significance 
and  presents  extraordinary  problems,  in- 
asmuch as  all  of  the  school  districts  which 
have  not  yet  desegregated  must  do  so  by 
then.  The  educational  problems  they  con- 
front are  enormous,  and  the  related  prob- 
lems of  community  social  and  economic 
adjustment  are  equally  so. 

Some  220  school  districts  are  now  un- 
der court  order  calling  for  complete  de- 
segregation by  this  September;  496  dis- 
tricts have  submitted,  are  negotiating  or 
are  likely  to  be  negotiating  desegregation 
plans  under  HEW  auspices  for  total  de- 
segregation by  this  September;  another 
278  districts  are  operating  under  plans  be- 
gun in  1968  or  1969;  more  than  500 
Northern  districts  are  now  under  review 
or  likely  soon  to  be  under  review  for  pos- 
sible violations  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Quite  beyond  these 
matters  of  enforcement,  we  also  must 
come  seriously  to  grips  with  the  fact  that 
of  the  nation's  8.7  million  public  school 
students  of  minority  races,  almost  50  per- 
cent are  in  schools  with  student  popula- 
tions made  up  95  percent  or  more  of  mi- 
nority pupils. 

Desegregating    districts    face    urgent 


needs  for  teachers,  education  specialists, 
materials,  curriculum  revision,  equipment 
and  renovation. 

Teachers  and  education  specialists  for 
the  fall  of  1970  are  being  recruited  now. 
Materials  and  equipment  must  be  pur- 
chased this  summer  to  be  on  hand  for  the 
opening  of  school.  Curriculum  revision  re- 
quires months  of  preparation.  Contracts 
for  renovation  must  be  entered  into  and 
work  commenced  soon. 

Administration  representatives  are  now 
discussing  with  members  of  Congress 
possible  ways  of  making  the  first  of  the 
funds  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  avail- 
able when  they  are  needed,  which  is  now, 
through  the  use  of  existing  legislative 
authorities. 

Five  hundred  million  dollars  will  be 
spent  in  fiscal  1971.  I  recommend  that 
$150  million  be  appropriated  under  these 
existing  authorities,  on  an  emergency 
basis,  as  "start-up"  money. 

I  recommend  that  the  remaining  $350 
million  for  Fiscal  1971  and  $1  billion  for 
Fiscal  1972  be  appropriated  under  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  itself.  It  is  this 
Administration's  firm  intention  to  spend 
these  funds — $500  million  in  Fiscal  1971 
and  $1  billion  in  Fiscal  1972 — ^in  the 
years  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 

Quality  and  Equality 

If  money  provided  under  this  Act  were 
spread  too  thinly,  it  would  have  very  lit- 
tle impact  at  all  on  the  specific  problems 
toward  which  it  is  addressed.  Therefore, 
the  criteria  laid  down  in  the  Act  are 
designed  to  insure  its  use  in  a  manner  suf- 
ficiently concentrated  to  produce  a  sig- 
nificant and  measurable  effect  in  those 
places  where  it  is  used. 

This  is  not,  and  should  not  be,  simply 
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another  device  for  pumping  additional 
money  into  the  public  school  system.  We 
face  educational  needs  that  go  far  beyond 
the  range  or  the  reach  of  this  Act.  But 
the  specific  needs  the  Act  addresses  are  im- 
mediate and  acute.  It  represents  a  shift 
of  priorities.  It  places  a  greater  share  of 
our  resources  behind  the  goal  of  making 
the  desegregation  process  work,  and  mak- 
ing it  work  now.  It  also  represents  a 
measured  step  toward  the  larger  goal  of 
extending  the  proven  educational  bene- 
fits of  integrated  education  to  all  children 
wherever  they  live. 

Properly  used,  this  $1.5  billion  can  rep- 
resent an  enormous  contribution  to  both 
quality  and  equality  of  education  in  the 
United  States. 

With  this  help,  the  process  of  ending 
de  jure  segregation  can  be  brought  to  a 
swift  completion  with  minimum  disrup- 
tion to  the  process  of  education.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  all  of  us — North  and  South 
alike — to  insure  that  the  desegregation 
process  is  carried  out  in  a  manner  that 
raises  the  educational  standards  of  the 
aflFected  schools. 

Beyond  this,  our  goal  is  a  system  in 
which  education  throughout  the  nation 
is  both  equal  and  excellent,  and  in  which 
racial  barriers  cease  to  exist.  This  does 
not  mean  imposing  an  arbitrary  ''racial 
balance"  throughout  the  nation's  school 
systems.  But  it  should  mean  aiding  and 
encouraging  voluntary  efforts  by  com- 
munities which  seek  to  promote  a  greater 
degree  of  racial  integration,  and  to  undo 
the  educational  effects  of  racial  isolation. 

Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  either 
to  punish  or  to  reward.  Rather,  it  recog- 
nizes that  a  time  of  transition,  during 


which  local  districts  bring  their  practices 
into  accord  with  national  policy,  is  a  time 
when  a  special  partnership  is  needed  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
districts  most  directly  affected.  It  also 
recognizes  that  doing  a  better  job  of  over- 
coming the  adverse  educational  effects  of 
racial  isolation,  wherever  it  exists,  benefits 
not  only  the  community  but  the  nation. 

This  legislative  recommendation  should 
be  read  in  the  context  of  my  comprehen- 
sive public  statement  of  March  24  on 
school  desegregation.  In  that,  I  dealt  with 
questions  of  philosophy  and  of  policy. 
Here,  I  am  dealing  with  two  aspects  of  the 
process  of  implementation :  aiding  the  de- 
segregation process  required  by  law,  and 
supporting  voluntary  community  efforts 
to  extend  the  social  and  educational  bene- 
fits of  interracial  education. 

The  issues  involved  in  desegregating 
schools,  reducing  racial  isolation  and  pro- 
viding equal  educational  opportunity  are 
not  simple.  Many  of  the  questions  are 
profound,  the  factors  complex,  the  legiti- 
mate considerations  in  conflict,  and  the 
answers  elusive.  Our  continuing  search, 
therefore,  must  be  not  for  the  perfect  set 
of  answers,  but  for  the  most  nearly  perfect 
and  the  most  constructive. 

Few  issues  facing  us  as  a  nation  are  of 
such  transcendent  importance:  important 
because  of  the  vital  role  that  our  public 
schools  play  in  the  nation's  life  and  in  its 
future;  because  the  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren is  at  stake ;  because  our  national  con- 
science is  at  stake;  and  because  it  presents 
us  a  test  of  our  capacity  to  live  together 
in  one  nation,  in  brotherhood  and 
understanding. 

The  tensions  and  difficulties  of  a  time 
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of  great  social  change  require  us  to  take 
actions  that  move  beyond  the  daily  debate. 
This  legislation  is  a  first  major  step  in  that 
essential  direction. 

The  education  of  each  of  our  children 
affects  us  all.  Time  lost  in  the  educational 
process  may  never  be  recovered.  I  urge 


that  this  measure  be  acted  on  speedily, 
because  the  needs  to  which  it  is  addressed 
are  uniquely  and  compellingly  needs  of 
the  present  moment. 

Richard  •  Nixon 

The  White  House 
May  2I5  1970 


157     Statement  About  Passage  by  the  House  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1970.     May  22,  1970 


YESTERDAY  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  bill  that  is  a  major  mile- 
stone on  the  road  to  reform  of  the  social 
security  system.  This  is  the  bill  that  would 
tie  social  security  payments  to  the  cost  of 
living  and  thus  protect  them  from  the  un- 
certainties of  politics  and  shifts  of  the 
economy  once  and  for  all.  I  want  to  thank 
the  Members  of  the  House  who  voted  to 
approve  this  proposal,  which  I  have  been 
urging  since  my  campaign  of  1968. 

People  receiving  social  security  benefits 
have  been  among  those  hardest  hit  by  a 
5-year  inflation  of  their  cost  of  living.  This 


reform  would  give  them  the  peace  of  mind 
that  comes  from  the  certainty  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  their  benefit  checks 
will  not  be  eroded. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  would  pro- 
vide a  5  percent  rise  in  social  security  pay- 
ments beginning  the  first  of  next  year, 
financed  by  the  social  security  system  it- 
self. I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this 
legislation,  which  is  both  fiscally  sound 
and  urgently  needed  to  help  the  elderly 
and  the  disabled  and  their  dependents 
make  ends  meet. 

note:  The  bill  was  H.R.  17550. 


158     Statement  on  the  Death  of  Former  Governor  Goodwin 
Knight  of  California.     May  22,  1970 

IT  WAS  with  a  deep  sense  of  sadness  that 
I  learned  of  the  death  of  former  Governor 
Goodwin  Knight.  His  distinguished  con- 
tributions to  good  government  in  the  State 
of  California  and  his  devoted  service  to  its 
people  will  long  serve  as  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  him.  As  a  fellow  Californian,  I 
knew  Goodwin  Knight  well  and  admired 
him  not  only  for  his  great  abilities  in  poli- 


tics and  government  and  for  his  remark- 
able zest  and  vitality,  but  also  for  his  qual- 
ities as  a  man.  Mrs.  Nixon  joins  me  in 
extending  our  most  sincere  condolences 
to  his  family. 

note:  Governor  Knight,  73,  died  of  pneumonia 
on  May  22,    1970,  at  Inglewood,  Calif.  He 
served  as  Governor  from  1953  to  1958. 
The  statement  was  posted  for  the  press. 
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159     Statement  on  Signing  a  Bill  Permitting  Tribe  Members 
To  Develop  the  Hopi  Industrial  Park.    May  22,  1970 


THE  ECONOMIC  advancement  and 
general  welfare  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  will  be  significantly  en- 
hanced by  the  legislation  which  I  am  sign- 
ing today. 

The  Hopi  Indians  face  very  serious  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  The  unemployment  rate 
on  the  reservation  reaches  49  percent.  The 
average  per  capita  income  in  1968  was 
$520,  both  earned  and  unearned.  This 
places  the  Hopi's  personal  income  in  the 
bottom  quarter  of  Indian  tribes  and  stands 
in  contrast  to  a  national  per  capita  aver- 
age income  of  $3,421  in  1968.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  the  housing  on  the  reservation 
is  substandard.  Fifty-five  percent  of  the 
reservation  population  has  less  than  8 
years  of  education. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4869  is  to  permit 
members  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  to  develop 
the  Hopi  Industrial  Park  and  thus 
broaden  their  economic  base.  The  Park 
is  an  excellent  example  of  tribal  self-help 
development  programs  that  create  income 
sources  and  at  the  same  time  provide  jobs 
for  unemployed  members  of  the  tribe.  It 
is  a  vitally  important  undertaking  for  the 
Hopis,  and  I  warmly  endorse  their  project. 

One  part  of  the  act,  however,  does  cause 
me  some  concern.  That  is  the  provision 


which  authorizes  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  his  representative,  to  issue 
bonds  which  would  be  treated  as  if  they 
were  issued  by  the  State  of  Arizona  or  one 
of  its  political  subdivisions.  This  means 
that  the  interest  paid  on  such  bonds  will 
be  exempt  from  Federal  income  taxes. 
This  administration  has  opposed  exten- 
sion of  the  tax-exempt  financing  privilege 
beyond  the  scope  of  present  law.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  tax  exemption  privilege  is 
an  inefficient  and  wasteful  means  of  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  and  wherever 
possible  have  proposed  the  substitution 
of  taxable  financing  for  tax-exempt 
financing. 

In  the  case  of  the  Hopi  Tribe,  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  will  enable  them  to  move 
ahead  with  their  development  plan  and 
I  approve  it  for  this  reason.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  administration  is  ac- 
tively exploring  other  methods  of  provid- 
ing economic  developmental  assistance  to 
Indian  tribes  that  may  be  more  beneficial 
and  effective  than  the  steps  approved 
today. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  4869  is  Public  Law 
91-264  (84  Stat.  260). 


160     Statement  About  United  States  Oceans  Policy. 
May  23,  1970 


THE  NATIONS  of  the  world  are  now 
facing  decisions  of  momentous  importance 
to  man's  use  of  the  oceans  for  decades 
ahead.  At  issue  is  whether  the  oceans  will 
be  used  rationally  and  equitably  and  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  or  whether  they 


will  become  an  arena  of  unrestrained  ex- 
ploitation and  conflicting  jurisdictional 
claims  in  which  even  the  most  advan- 
taged states  will  be  losers. 

The     issue     arises     now — and     with 
urgency — ^because  nations  have  grown  in- 
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creasingly  conscious  of  the  wealth  to  be 
exploited  from  the  seabeds  and  through- 
out the  waters  above  and  because  they  are 
also  becoming  apprehensive  about  eco- 
logical hazards  of  unregulated  use  of  the 
oceans  and  seabeds.  The  stark  fact  is  that 
the  law  of  the  sea  is  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  modem  technology  and  the 
concerns  of  the  international  community. 
If  it  is  not  modernized  multilaterally,  uni- 
lateral action  and  international  conflict 
are  inevitable. 

This  is  the  time  then  for  all  nations  to 
set  about  resolving  the  basic  issues  of  the 
future  regime  for  the  oceans — and  to  re- 
solve it  in  a  way  that  redounds  to  the 
general  benefit  in  the  era  of  intensive  ex- 
ploitation that  lies  ahead.  The  United 
States  as  a  major  maritime  power  and  a 
leader  in  ocean  technology  to  unlock  the 
riches  of  the  ocean  has  a  special  responsi- 
bility to  move  this  effort  forward. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  proposing  that 
all  nations  adopt  as  soon  as  possible  a 
treaty  under  which  they  would  renounce 
all  national  claims  over  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  seabed  beyond  the  point 
where  the  high  seas  reach  a  depth  of  200 
meters  (218.8  yards)  and  would  agree  to 
regard  these  resources  as  the  common 
heritage  of  mankind. 

The  treaty  should  establish  an  interna- 
tional regime  for  the  exploitation  of  seabed 
resources  beyond  this  limit.  The  regime 
should  provide  for  the  collection  of  sub- 
stantial mineral  royalties  to  be  used  for 
international  community  purposes,  partic- 
ularly economic  assistance  to  developing 
countries.  It  should  also  establish  general 
rules  to  prevent  unreasonable  interference 
with  other  uses  of  the  ocean,  to  protect 
the  ocean  from  pollution,  to  assure  the 
integrity  of  the  investment  necessary  for 
such   exploitation,    and   to   provide   for 


peaceful  and  compulsory  settlement  of 
disputes. 

I  propose  two  types  of  machinery  for 
authorizing  exploitation  of  seabed  re- 
sources beyond  a  depth  of  200  meters. 

First,  I  propose  that  coastal  nations  act 
as  trustees  for  the  international  commu- 
nity in  an  international  trusteeship  zone 
comprised  of  the  continental  margins 
beyond  a  depth  of  200  meters  off  their 
coasts.  In  return,  each  coastal  state  would 
receive  a  share  of  the  international  reve- 
nues from  the  zone  in  which  it  acts  as 
trustee  and  could  impose  additional  taxes 
if  these  were  deemed  desirable. 

As  a  second  step,  agreed  international 
machinery  would  authorize  and  regulate 
exploration  and  use  of  seabed  resources 
beyond  the  continental  margins. 

The  United  States  will  introduce 
specific  proposals  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  United  Nations  Seabeds  Committee 
to  carry  out  these  objectives. 

Although  I  hope  agreement  on  such 
steps  can  be  reached  quickly,  the  negotia- 
tion of  such  a  complex  treaty  may  take 
some  time.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  it  is 
either  necessary  or  desira:ble  to  try  to  halt 
exploration  and  exploitation  of  the  sea- 
beds beyond  a  depth  of  200  meters  during 
the  negotiating  process. 

Accordingly,  I  call  on  other  nations  to 
join  the  United  States  in  an  interim  pol- 
icy. I  suggest  that  all  permits  for  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  the  seabeds 
beyond  200  meters  be  issued  subject  to  the 
international  regime  to  be  agreed  upon. 
The  regime  should  accordingly  include 
due  protection  for  the  integrity  of  invest- 
ments made  in  the  interim  period.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  revenues  derived  by 
a  state  from  exploitation  beyond  200 
meters  during  this  interim  period  should 
be  turned  over  to  an  appropriate  interna- 
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tional  development  agency  for  assistance 
to  developing  countries.  I  would  plan  to 
seek  appropriate  congressional  action  to 
make  such  funds  available  as  soon  as  a 
sufficient  number  of  other  states  also  indi- 
cate their  willingness  to  join  this  interim 
policy. 

I  will  propose  necessary  changes  in  the 
domestic  import  and  tax  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  assure  that 
our  own  laws  and  regulations  do  not  dis- 
criminate against  U.S.  nationals  operating 
in  the  trusteeship  zone  off  our  coast  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  international 
machinery  to  be  established. 

It  is  equally  important  to  assure  un- 
fettered and  harmonious  use  of  the  oceans 
as  an  avenue  of  commerce  and  transpor- 
tation, and  as  a  source  of  food.  For  this 
reason  the  United  States  is  currently  en- 
gaged with  other  states  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  a  new  law  of  the  sea  treaty.  This 


treaty  would  establish  a  1 2 -mile  limit  for 
territorial  seas  and  provide  for  free  transit 
through  international  straits.  It  would 
also  accommodate  the  problems  of  devel- 
oping countries  and  other  nations  regard- 
ing the  conservation  and  use  of  the  living 
resources  of  the  high  seas. 

I  believe  that  these  proposals  are  essen- 
tial to  the  interests  of  all  nations,  rich 
and  poor,  coastal  and  landlocked,  regard- 
less of  their  political  systems.  If  they  re- 
sult in  international  agreements,  we  can 
save  over  two- thirds  of  the  earth's  surface 
from  national  conflict  and  rivalry,  protect 
it  from  pollution,  and  put  it  to  use  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  This  would  be  a  fitting 
achievement  for  this  25th  anniversary  year 
of  the  United  Nations. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
statement  by  John  R.  Stevenson,  Legal  Adviser 
of  the  Department  of  State. 


161     Letter  to  the  President  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
About  Pending  Anticrime  Legislation.     May  23^   1970 


Dear  Bernie: 

I  was  most  appreciative  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  issue  of  crime 
with  the  American  Bar  Association  Board 
of  Governors  yesterday.  The  reduction  of 
crime  is  of  paramount  importance  to  this 
society  and  I  have  pledged  and  pursued 
the  strongest  measures  within  my  power 
and  authority  to  resolve  this  problem. 

Today,  Mayor  Walter  Washington  re- 
ported to  me  that  the  April  statistics  for 
the  more  serious  crimes  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  dropped  below  those  of 
March — the  fifth  consecutive  month  in 
this  downward  pattern.  The  Mayor 
pointed  out  that  in  November,  the  num- 
ber of  crimes  reported  in  the  more  serious 


categories  totaled  6,071 — a  daily  average 
of  202.4.  This  daily  average  decreased  to 
187.4  i^  December,  to  176.9  in  January, 
to  1 7 1. 1  in  February,  to  170.2  in  March — 
and  then  to  last  month's  164.2  offenses. 
The  total  percentage  decrease  is  19%.  In 
the  District  we  have  authorized  extra 
police  manpower,  broadened  our  attack 
on  drug  abuse,  and  encouraged  more 
vigorous  prosecution  of  cases  through  the 
courts  to  eliminate  a  very  serious  backlog. 
While  we  can  be  heartened  by  this  evi- 
dence of  improvement  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  we  have  been  seriously  con- 
stricted in  our  ability  to  wage  our  cam- 
paign against  crime  because  of  the  Con- 
gressional delay  in  providing  us  with  nec- 
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essary  new  tools  to  do  the  job.  Major 
legislative  proposals  to  fight  organized 
crime,  narcotics  abuse,  street  crime,  por- 
nography and  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  been  introduced,  dis- 
cussed, debated.  While  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  package  has  progressed 
to  Conference,  not  a  single  bill  has 
reached  my  desk  for  signature. 

I  iterate  my  request  of  yesterday  for 
your  support  in  urging  the  Congress  to  act 
speedily  on  the  crime  legislation  which 
lies  before  it.  As  I  mentioned,  we  have 
either  submitted  or  strongly  endorsed  20 
items  of  significant  crime  legislation  now 
pending  in  the  Congress.  Some  of  these 
proposals  have  been  pending  for  as  long  as 


1 5  months.  While  some  of  these  provisions 
are  controversial,  many  are  not,  and  all 
demand  prompt  Congressional  attention. 
It  is  inexplicable  to  me  how  Congress  can 
delay  enactment  of  these  proposals — 
either  as  introduced  or  amended — ^given 
the  gravity  of  the  crime  situation  confront- 
ing our  people  in  these  times. 

I  would  appreciate  all  the  assistance  you 
can  provide  in  this  vital  and  needed  effort. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[Mr.  Bernard  G.  Segal,  President,  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.G.] 

note:  The  letter  was  dated  May  22,  1970,  and 
released  on  May  23,  1970. 


162     Memorandum  Calling  for  an  Evaluation  of  Current 
Federal  Programs.     May  25,  1970 


Memorandum  to  the  Heads  of  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies: 

In  my  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  and 
in  my  Federal  Economy  Act  Message,  I 
have  taken  or  have  requested  of  the  Con- 
gress 57  specific  actions  to  save  money  by 
reducing,  terminating  or  restructuring 
Federal  programs.  These  actions  were 
necessary  because  of  our  stringent  budget- 
ary position  and  because  we  regard  it  as 
our  responsibility  to  make  the  best  possible 
use  of  every  tax  dollar. 

Every  Federal  program — including 
those  of  very  low  priority — is  of  special 
concern  to  some  special  interest  group. 
Such  groups  are  now  resisting  our  econ- 
omy actions  even  though  these  actions  are 
clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public. 
As  I  said  in  my  March  19  memorandum 
to  you,  each  department  and  agency  must 
now  do  all  it  can  to  make  a  strong,  cogent 
case  for  the  Administration's  economy 


measures — both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Congress.  We  must  exert  at  least  as 
much — and  sometimes  even  more — effort 
to  save  the  taxpayer's  money  as  we  do  to 
spend  it. 

To  make  the  most  effective  possible  use 
of  every  tax  dollar,  we  must  also  institute 
a  vigorous  examination  of  every  current 
program — large  and  small — to  uncover 
those  which  can  and  should  be  modified 
or  eliminated  by  executive  action,  and 
those  which  should  be  altered  by  the 
Congress. 

Program  evaluation  is  one  of  your  most 
important  responsibilities  and  is  key  to 
this  effort.  As  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Executive  Organization  has 
emphasized,  each  agency  must  continu- 
ally evaluate  its  own  internal  programs 
while  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  gives 
special  attention  to  the  evaluation  of  inter- 
agency programs.  In  addition,  the  Bureau 
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of  the  Budget  stands  ready  to  provide  your 
department  or  agency  with  any  assistance 
in  systems  analysis  and  program  evalua- 
tion that  you  may  need. 

In  general,  the  kind  of  program  evalua- 
tion for  which  I  am  calling  involves  three 
steps : 

First,  critical  examination  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  program.  Is  the  objective  valid 
today?  What  is  the  relative  priority  of  the 
objective? 

Second,  an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program.  Does  the  program  ade- 
quately serve  its  target  population?  Does 
the  program  achieve  its  objectives  in  an 
economical  manner? 

Third,  consideration  of  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  achieving  the  objective  which 
would  produce  the  same  or  greater  bene- 
fits at  the  same  or  lesser  costs. 

I  am  requesting  that  each  of  you  initiate 
an  intensive  program  evaluation  effort 
and  submit  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  not  later  than  July  i,  1970, 
a  report  on  your  findings.  This  report 
should : 


1.  Identify  and  briefly  describe  each 
activity  that  is  relatively  ineffective  or  of 
low  priority; 

2.  Suggest  corrective  action,  including 
the  administrative  or  legislative  steps  nec- 
essary to  obtain  the  desired  results;  and 

3.  Estimate  the  outlay  and  budget  au- 
thority savings  that  could  be  realized  for 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  change  is  pro- 
posed, and  the  full  year  savings  expected 
under  the  recommended  action. 

Your  suggestions  and  others  will  be 
carefully  considered  as  the  Fiscal  Year 
1972  budget  is  prepared.  I  will  expect  the 
Budget  Director  to  keep  me  informed  on 
the  results  of  these  actions  as  we  proceed 
through  the  budget  formulation  process. 

The  present  outlook  for  the  1972  budget 
is  one  of  continued  stringency.  If  we  are 
to  keep  expenditures  down — and  yet  free 
sufficient  funds  for  new  initiatives — ^we 
must  all  make  a  very  tough  evaluation  of 
current  programs.  I  request  your  full 
cooperation  in  this  very  important  effort. 

Richard  Nixon 


163     Remarks  of  Welcome  to  President  Suharto  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia.     May  26,  1970 


President  Suharto,  Mrs,  Suharto,  Your 
Excellencies,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Mr.  President,  we  welcome  you  very 
warmly  to  the  White  House  and  to  Wash- 
ington on  this  occasion,  your  first  visit  to 
the  United  States. 

We  welcome  you  first  because  you  come 
from  a  great  country,  a  new  country,  but 
the  third  most  populous  nation  in  all  the 
free  nations  of  the  world. 

We  welcome  you  secondly  because  of 
the  leadership  you  have  provided  for  your 
country,  leadership  which  is  devoted  to- 


ward producing  that  progress  which  will 
go  to  the  people  of  the  country  and  not 
just  to  its  leaders. 

We  welcome  you  also  because  of  the 
role  you  and  your  government  have 
played  and  are  continuing  to  play  for 
peace  in  the  Pacific.  The  recent  confer- 
ence at  Djakarta^ — a  conference  which 
was  a  splendid  example  of  Asian  nations 


^  The  Djakarta  Conference  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters of  1 1  Asian  nations  was  held  on  May  1 6 
and  17,  1970,  at  the  invitation  of  President 
Suharto. 
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attempting  to  find  solutions  for  Asian 
problems — this  conference  is  one  that  we 
have  noted,  and  we  know  that  it  will  con- 
tribute to  the  cause  of  peace  and  security 
for  all  nations  in  the  Asian  area. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  welcome  you 
because  we  know  that  the  slogan  of  your 
country  is  *'Unity  in  Diversity,"  which  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  slogan  of  our 
country.  As  we  think  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  a  world  of  different  peoples, 
different  races,  different  religions,  differ- 
ent philosophies,  we  realize  that  we  can- 
not find  answers  to  all  the  differences.  We 
will  not  always  be  all  the  same,  not  either 
among  peoples  or  nations  or  within  a  na- 
tion, but  we  can  be  unified  on  those  great 
principles  that  really  matter — the  right  of 
all  people  to  be  free,  the  right  of  all  peo- 
ple to  be  independent  of  foreign  domina- 
tion, and  the  right  of  all  people  to  live  in 
peace. 

Unity  in  diversity — on  these  great  prin- 
ciples the  people  of  Indonesia,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  I  believe  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  are  truly  united.  We 
welcome  you  most  warmly. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:12  a.m.  on 
the  South  Lawn  at  the  White  House  where 
President  Suharto  received  a  formal  welcome 
with  full  military  honors. 

See  also  Item  165. 

President  Suharto  responded  in  Indonesian. 
The  text  of  his  remarks,  as  read  by  his  inter- 
preter, follows: 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  thank  God  Almighty  that  my  wife  and  I 
and  my  party  have  safely  arrived  in  this  great 
country,  the  United  States  of  America,  in  re- 
sponse to  your  gracious  invitation. 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  your  kind  words  and 
the  warmth  of  your  welcome  today. 

This  is  indeed  my  first  visit  to  your  great 
country.  But  my  acquaintance  with  America 
and  with  its  people  is  not  new.  In  fact,  slightly 


less  than  a  year  ago  I  had  the  singular  honor 
of  welcoming  you,  Mr.  President,  in  Djakarta, 
on  a  visit  that  regrettably  had  to  be  very  short. 
I  am  very  grateful,  therefore,  for  the  opportu- 
nity this  visit  provides  me,  not  only  to  deepen 
our  personal  friendship  but  also  to  immerse 
myself,  however  briefly,  in  the  ways  of  life 
and  culture  of  America  and  its  people. 

Apart  from  being  a  return  visit,  the  main 
purpose  of  my  coming  here  today  is  a  simple 
one,  although  of  profound  significance  to  me 
and  the  Indonesian  people.  It  is  to  convey,  on 
behalf  of  the  Indonesian  people,  our  sincere 
gratitude  for  the  support  you  extended  to  us  in 
those  moments  in  our  history  when  friendly 
assistance  was  needed  most. 

The  friendship  between  Indonesia  and  the 
United  States  has  existed  for  a  long  time,  in 
fact  since  the  birth  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 
It  is  a  sincere  friendship  which  does  not  seek 
anything  specific  in  return.  To  us,  friendship 
with  the  United  States  is  not  a  matter  of  con- 
venience or  expediency  but  a  question  of  funda- 
mental orientation  and  of  affinity  of  basic  goals. 
And  I  hope  that  our  visit  today  will  reiterate 
this  friendship. 

I  am  sure  that  our  two  countries  have,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  have,  different  per- 
spectives in  our  view  on  many  world  issues. 
However,  we  do  share  the  common  aspiration 
to  strive  for  a  better  world  in  which  man  of 
whatever  race,  creed,  or  political  belief  can 
live  in  freedom  and  dignity,  relieved  from  the 
terrible  scourges  of  poverty  and  ignorance, 
oppression  and  war. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  big  problems  the 
American  people  are  facing  at  present,  and  of 
the  process  of  reordering  of  national  priorities 
through  which  you  are  going.  As  a  friend,  we 
understand  the  difficulties  you  are  facing  and 
appreciate  your  efforts  to  overcome  them. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  visit  may  also  serve  to 
contribute  useful  ideas.  For  a  profound  study 
of  each  other's  problems  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
common  understanding,  based  on  our  respective 
principles  and  potentialities,  is  most  essential 
for  the  strengthening  of  a  more  concrete  and 
meaningful  friendship. 

Mr.  President,  my  visit  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  need  for  sincere  and  realistic  efforts  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  stability  in  the  world,  and 
in  Southeast  Asia  in  particular,  has  become 
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ever  more  pressing.  The  restoration  of  peace 
and  stability  in  this  region  will  require  the 
combined  endeavors  of  all  countries  of  the  area 
as  well  as  of  those  external  powers  having  a 
responsibility  in  the  maintenance  of  world 
peace. 

It  is  for  all  these  reasons  that  I  look  forward 
to  having  a  frank  exchange  of  views  with  you, 
Mr.  President,  and  with  other  leaders  of  your 


country. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  visit  will 
contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  friendship 
between  our  two  countries  and  peoples,  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  useful  in  solving  the  problems 
we  are  both  facing,  as  well  as  the  world  in 
general. 

Thank  you. 


164     Remarks  at  a  Reception  Honoring  Speaker  McCormack. 
May  265  1970 


President  and  Mrs,  Johnson,  Mr,  Speaker, 
all  of  the  distinguished  guests  here  in  the 
Caucus  Room  today: 

It  is  my  privilege  to  do  what  the 
Speaker  usually  does  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  those  great  joint  ses- 
sion ceremonies.  The  Speaker  presents  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Congress. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  present  the  Speaker 
to  you.  But  before  doing  so,  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  why  that  word  tutelage  appar- 
ently was  used.  That  is  where  I  got  the 
rapier  tongue  that  you  have  all  heard 
about. 

In  introducing  the  Speaker,  one  histori- 
cal note,  perhaps,  should  be  made.  As  all 
of  you  who  studied  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  our  American  system  are 
aware,  we  had  a  Speaker  before  we  had  a 
President.  The  Speaker  is  the  oldest 
elected  office  that  this  country  has. 
Speaker  [Frederick  A.  C]  Muhlenberg 
from  Pennsylvania  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  for  a  month  before  George  Wash- 
ington was  sworn  in  as  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States. 

So  today  we  in  truth  honor  the  first  of- 
fice and,  I  think,  in  honoring  John  Mc- 
Cormack, we  honor  the  first  man  in  the 


first  office  in  this  country  today — the 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

And  now  if  I  could  be  permitted  a  per- 
sonal reference  with  regard  to  the 
Speaker.  He  is  a  man  I  learned  in  the 
years  I  was  in  the  House  and  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  as  Vice  President,  who  is  able  to 
carry  the  partisan  burden  effectively  and 
well.  I  respect  that,  I  understand  it.  All 
of  you  respect  it  and  understand  it. 

He  was  a  skillful  debater,  a  very  effec- 
tive one,  and  one  who  strongly  represented 
his  point  of  view,  sometimes  differing 
from  the  point  of  view  that  I  might  have 
had  or  some  of  the  rest  in  this  room 
have. 

He  also  was  a  man,  however,  of  great 
honor.  And  in  this  body  in  which  we  have 
served,  whether  in  the  Senate  or  the 
House,  we  appreciate  that.  We  appreciate 
the  fact  that  we  can  have  differences,  and 
yet  that  within  those  differences  we  can 
have  personal  relationships  which  remain 
warm  and  friendly,  built  on  mutual 
respect. 

I  recall  an  incident  that  the  Speaker 
probably  has  forgotten  because  this  prob- 
ably happened  in  his  life  many  times  to 
new  and  young  Congressmen  of  both  par- 
ties who  came  to  Washington. 
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In  the  year  1948,  when  I  was  a  fresh- 
man Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  had  a  very  great  responsibility,  to 
carry  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  bill.  Jim 
Wadsworth,  I  remember — all  of  you  who 
are  older  Members  will  remember  him — 
the  distinguished  Congressman  from  New 
York,  a  former  Senator/  was  presiding 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  I,  sitting 
in  the  position  usually  reserved  for  the 
Majority  Leader,  was  carrying  the  bill. 
What  the  bill  was  is  not  material.  What, 
to  me,  was  something  I  will  always  re- 
member is  that  at  the  conclusion  of  a  very 
spirited  debate,  the  then  Minority  Leader, 
the  man  who  was  sitting  on  the  other  side, 
John  McCormack,  came  over  to  me  and 
he  said,  "That  was  a  good  job,  young 
man." 

You  know,  a  young  Congressman  re- 
members that  when  he  hears  it  from  a 
man  who  is  his  senior  in  his  own  party. 
He  never  forgets  it  when  he  hears  it  from 
a  man  who  is  his  senior  in  the  other  party. 

I  always  remember  John  McCormack 
for  that  kindness  many,  many  years  ago. 
There  is  something  else  that  I  admire  him 
for  and  for  which  I  think  we  all  owe  him 
very  great  respect  today.  It  has  been  my 
privilege,  as  has  been  the  case  of  other 
Presidents,  to  have  the  Speaker  from 
time  to  time  for  breakfast  at  the  White 
House,  along  with  Carl  Albert,  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  legislative  matters. 

Every  time  I  have  had  the  Speaker  there 
he  only  has  a  cup  of  coffee.  Now,  I  don't 
suggest  that  I  appreciate  that  because  it 
saves  on  the  White  House  budget.  But  the 


^  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  served  in  the 
Senate  from  19 15  to  1927  and  in  the  House 
from  1933  to  1 95 1. 


reason  is  something  that,  to  me,  tells  us 
something  about  the  Speaker. 

As  you  know,  Mrs.  McCormack  has  not 
been  well.  Speaker  McCormack  always 
gets  up  early,  very  early  in  the  morning,  so 
that  he  can  have  breakfast  with  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cormack. To  me  that  tells  us  a  great  deal 
about  John  McCormack. 

This  man,  a  fine,  strong  partisan,  a 
fair  presiding  officer  over  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  this  man  who  is  kind 
to  his  political  opponents  and  respects 
them,  even  though  he  disagrees  with 
them,  and  this  man  also  who  has  such 
great  affection  for  his  family,  for  his  wife. 

I  think  all  of  this  touches  us  on  an  oc- 
casion like  this  and  I  wanted  to  share 
these  two  impressions  that  I  have  of  the 
Speaker  going  back  over  the  past  20  years. 

Tomorrow  at  a  luncheon  at  the  White 
House  we  will  honor  him  again.  But  there 
is  not  room  for  all  of  you.  There  will  be 
just  100  there.  I  am  very  proud,  how- 
ever, that  I  could  join  with  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  representing  you  and 
presenting  to  you  the  man  that  we  honor 
today. 

My  colleagues  in  the  House,  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate,  a  man  we  respect,  a 
man  for  whom  we  have  affection,  a  man 
who  has  presided  over  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  such  fairness  over  the 
years,  a  man  who  through  those  years  has 
always  thought  of  his  country  above  his 
party  when  the  great  issues  were  con- 
cerned: the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

note:  The  President,  who  was  introduced  by 
House  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert,  spoke  at 
5:53  p.m.  in  the  Longworth  House  Office 
Building. 
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165     Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Suharto  of  the 
RepubUc  of  Indonesia.     May  26,  1970 


Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Suharto,  our  distin- 
guished  guests: 

We  are  very  honored  to  have  in  this 
house  the  President  of  Indonesia  and  his 
wife  and  the  members  of  their  party. 

In  welcoming  them,  I  speak  not  only  in 
an  official  capacity  but  also  in  a  very  per- 
sonal sense.  I  would  first  remind  all  of  us 
in  this  room  who  are  Americans,  that  we 
well  might  not  be  here  had  it  not  been 
that  many,  many  years  ago  a  sailor  started 
out  searching  for  Indonesia  and  found 
America. 

In  1492  Christopher  Columbus  charted 
the  seas  in  his  search  for  what  was  then 
called  the  Spice  Islands.  That,  of  course, 
is  now  part  of  Indonesia.  And  on  the  way 
to  the  Spice  Islands,  he  ran  into  America, 
and  that  is  why  we  are  here. 

So  we  owe  much  to  history.  We  have 
something  in  common. 

We  have  something  much  more  in  com- 
mon. I  speak  now  in  a  personal  sense.  In 
1 953  I  had  the  privilege,  with  Mrs.  Nixon, 
of  visiting  Asia  for  the  first  time.  We  were 
introduced  to  Asia  through  Indonesia.  It 
was  the  first  Asian  country  we  visited.  It 
was  well  that  that  was  the  case  because  the 
welcome  was  warm.  We  learned  in  that 
4-day  visit  to  know  about  the  people  of 
Indonesia,  the  great  historical  back- 
ground, Borobudur,^  and  also  the  tre- 
mendous promise  as  well  as  some  of  the 
problems. 

In  1967  I  returned  to  Indonesia,  then 
as  a  private  citizen — not  at  my  own 
choice — ^but  nevertheless  as  a  private  citi- 


^  Eighth-century  Buddhist  temple  in  central 
Java. 


zen.  When  I  returned  to  Indonesia,  I  will 
always  be  grateful  that  Ambassador 
Green,  now  the  Assistant  Secretaiy  for 
the  Pacific  area,  asked  me  to  meet  the 
man  who  was  to  be  the  President  of  Indo- 
nesia, President  Suharto;  and  the  Presi- 
dent graciously  received  me  when  I  was 
out  of  office,  at  his  home. 

I  recall  so  well  the  warmth  of  his  wel- 
come, seeing  some  of  his  children  briefly, 
and  also  having  the  opportunity  to  talk  to 
him  about  the  problems  of  Indonesia,  as  in 
that  critical  year  of  1967  it  was  moving 
on  a  new  course  under  new  leadership 
under  the  new  President. 

Then  again  last  year  we  had  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  Indonesia  again,  a  very 
brief  visit,  but  a  chance  to  see  what  had 
transpired  in  the  2  years  since  we  were 
there.  We  were  tremendously  impressed. 

Then  finally  today,  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Suharto  paid  their  first  visit  to 
America  and  their  first  visit  to  this  house. 

I  give  this  chronology  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reminding  those  in  this  room,  all 
of  whom  are  friends  of  Indonesia,  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  very  significant  occasion, 
of  reminding  us  all  that  this  great  republic 
of  over  100  million  people,  1,000  miles  of 
islands,  joining  the  Pacific  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  that  its  future,  its  freedom, 
its  independence  of  any  domination,  ours 
or  anyone  else's,  is  essential  to  peace  and 
freedom  in  the  Pacific  and  for  America  in 
the  years  ahead. 

The  President  knows  this.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  colleagues  stand  for  this.  And 
we  in  America  are  privileged  that  we  can, 
with  complete  respect  for  Indonesia's  in- 
dependent status,  always  work  with  Indo- 
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nesia  for  what  the  President  wants  for 
the  people  of  Indonesia — a  better  life, 
progress  for  the  people  that  we  saw  in  such 
great  numbers  when  we  were  there,  and 
independence,  freedom,  these  words  that 
are  used  these  days  so  loosely  but  that 
mean  so  much  when  nations  do  not  have 
them. 

In  proposing  the  health  of  the  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  say  that  I  mentioned  this 
morning  that  Indonesia  is  the  third  most 
populous  free  nation  of  all  the  free 
nations.  India,  of  course,  is  the  most  popu- 
lous, the  United  States  is  second,  and  In- 
donesia is  the  third. 

In  the  Pacific  area,  this  great,  vibrant, 
free  nation  of  Indonesia  is  one  that  is  es- 
sential to  those  things  that  we  in  this  room, 
Indonesians  and  Americans,  deeply  be- 
lieve in — the  right  of  all  people  to  choose 
their  own  way,  the  right  of  all  people  to 
be  free,  the  right  of  all  people  to  avoid 
having  imposed  upon  them  any  govern- 
ment from  abroad  that  they  do  not  want. 
It  is  this  that  we  want  for  Indonesia.  It 
is  this  that  we  are  privileged  to  work  with 
them  in  the  way  that  they  believe  is  best 
for  them  toward  those  great  goals. 

To  the  man  who  has  given  to  this  great, 
strong  country  and  its  people  the  leader- 
ship that  is  needed  at  a  time  that  was 
tremendously  difficult,  in  a  time  of  crisis, 
the  man  who  was  the  man  of  the  hour  for 
Indonesia,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
man  of  the  hour  for  America  100  years 
ago,  it  is  my  privilege  to  propose  the 
health  of  the  President  of  Indonesia. 

To  President  Suharto. 

note:  The  President  proposed  the  toast  at 
10:03  P-J^-  ^*  2-  dinner  in  the  State  Dining 
Room  at  the  White  House. 

See  also  Item  163. 

President  Suharto  responded  in  Indonesian. 
His  remarks,  as  read  by  his  interpreter,  follow: 


Mr,    President,    Mrs,    Nixon,    distinguished 
guests: 

Once  more  your  eloquent  and  generous  words 
fill  me  with  gratitude.  They  bespeak  a  friend- 
ship and  good  will  toward  our  people  and  my- 
self. I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  these 
sentiments  are  fully  reciprocated  in  the  hearts 
and  minds,  not  only  of  myself,  my  wife,  and 
those  of  my  party  present  here,  but  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  Indonesians. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  emotion  that  I 
stand  here  before  you  tonight.  For  to  me  and 
to  millions  of  my  countrymen,  America  is  more 
than  just  a  geopolitical  entity,  a  great  and 
abundant  land,  200  million  people  strong,  en- 
dowed with  technological  and  economic 
prowess  that  makes  it  one  of  the  superpowers 
of  the  world.  The  America  we  see  beyond  this 
is  the  America  that  is  the  cradle  of  modern 
democracy,  the  seedbed  of  the  first  successful 
struggle  against  colonial  domination,  the  birth- 
place of  a  Washington,  a  Jefferson,  a  Lincoln, 
and  a  Martin  Luther  King. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  i8th  century  you 
founded  man's  quest  for  human  dignity  and  for 
a  political  system  that  would  insure  these 
values.  The  fact  that  America  is  the  oldest 
nation  living  under  the  same  written  Constitu- 
tion is  of  deep  significance  to  me  for  I  come 
from  an  old  civilization  but  a  young  nation, 
which  is  still  in  the  process  of  building  the 
viable  political  institutions  that  could  insure 
these  same  values  in  a  different  cultural  and 
historical  setting. 

We  are  now  moving  into  the  last  quarter  of 
this  20th  century.  The  challenges  that  face  us 
have  changed  because  the  new  problems  that 
have  emerged  have  changed — in  nature  and  in 
scope. 

There  is  the  ever-widening  gap  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor  nations  of  the  world,  a  gap 
not  merely  in  terms  of  wealth  but  in  knowledge 
and  modern  skills  as  well.  There  is  the  problem 
of  the  population  explosion  that  threatens  to 
negate  all  that  man  has  achieved  so  far.  In  each 
of  our  societies  problems  have  emerged  that 
concern  the  quality  of  life  for  each  of  our  citi- 
zens, problems  of  poverty  and  injustice  and  the 
destruction  of  human  ecology. 

There  is  a  special  problem  that  is  of  grave 
concern  to  all  of  us,  that  of  war  raging  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  even  of  more 
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concern  to  us  in  Asia,  for  instead  of  the  peace 
we  hoped  for,  the  threat  of  a  new  war  is  spread- 
ing. Cambodia  is  now  being  engulfed  in  the 
fires  of  war.  Here  the  problem  is  even  more 
complex.  Because  what  is  at  issue  here  is  the 
threat  against  the  sovereignty  and  the  integrity 
of  a  nation,  a  threat  against  the  right  of  the 
Khmer  people  to  maintain  the  neutrality  they 
have  chosen.  We  cannot  afford  just  to  wait; 
for  the  sake  of  peace  and  stability  in  Southeast 
Asia,  all  efforts  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
war  from  widening  and  to  insure  the  preserva- 
tion of  Cambodia's  right  to  sovereignty  and 
neutrality,  among  other  things,  by  effecting  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from  Cam- 
bodian territory. 

It  was  on  the  basis  of  those  considerations 
that  Indonesia,  as  a  nonaligned  state  which 
pursues  an  independent  and  active  foreign 
poHcy,  has  taken  the  initiative  to  convene  a 
Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  of  Asian  coun- 
tries. This  conference  has  just  been  concluded 
in  Djakarta  and  has  taken  a  clear  and  appro- 
priate stand  on  the  Cambodian  issue.  The  na- 
tions of  Asia  have  started  to  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  meet  the  challenges  that  Asia  faces 
today. 

Of  most  of  these  problems  it  can  be  said  that 
they  are  universal  in  nature,  if  not  always  in 
scope,  and  therefore  impervious  to  piecemeal  or 
country-by-country  solution.  Their  solution  will 
require  international  action  and  the  pooling 
of  all  the  wisdom  and  experience  that  man  col- 
lectively possesses.  Their  solution  will  not  be 
the  monopoly  of  the  rich,  nor  for  that  matter, 


the  exclusive  battle  cry  of  the  poor.  But  both 
will  have  to  join  forces  in  a  common  quest  to 
preserve  civilized  life  on  this  earth  in  the 
decades  to  come. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  at  present  the  world  is 
once  again  looking  at  the  United  States  for  the 
contribution  that  it  could  give  in  the  search 
for  answers  to  the  challenges  mankind  is  facing 
today. 

In  this,  Mr.  President,  Indonesia  considers 
itself  most  fortunate  to  have  you  as  a  friend,  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  world  leader, 
who  by  personal  disposition,  as  well  as  experi- 
ence, is  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  prob- 
lems, the  hopes,  and  aspirations  of  Asia, 
including  Southeast  Asia  to  which  my  country 
belongs.  Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  you  are 
the  first  American  President  to  have  visited 
Indonesia  three  times  in  the  past. 

Your  continued  interest  in  my  country  and 
your  sympathetic  understanding  of  our  aspira- 
tions as  well  as  our  problems  give  me  great  hope 
that  the  deepening  friendship  between  our  two 
countries  will  accelerate  the  attainment  of  a 
stable,  prosperous,  and  democratic  Indonesia, 
which  in  turn  could  enhance  the  chances  for 
stability,  prosperity,  and  freedom  in  the  whole 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  ask  all  of  you  to  join 
me  in  a  toast  to  the  friendship  between  the 
American  and  Indonesian  peoples,  to  your 
health  and  well-being,  Mrs.  Nixon,  and  to  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 


166     Statement  on  Signing  a  Bill  Naming  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir  in  Missouri. 
May  275  1970 


IT  IS  highly  fitting  that  the  Kaysinger 
Bluff  Project  in  Missouri  should  be  named 
in  honor  of  a  great  Missourian  and  great 
Americ2in  who  always  believed  in  and 
worked  for  the  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources.  As  a  county  judge,  Harry  Tru- 
man was  concerned  with  the  development 
of  the  Big  Blue  Basin.  As  Senator  and  Vice 
President  and  President,  he  supported 


water-resources  management  throughout 
the  Nation.  In  recognition  of  his  lifelong 
concern  for  the  wise  use  of  our  natural 
resources,  I  am  pleased  to  sign  this  bill 
which  honors  him  by  naming  this  project 
the  Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir. 

note:  The  bill  (S.  3778),  approved  May  26, 
1970,  is  Public  Law  91-267  (84  Stat.  265). 
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167     Remarks  at  a  Luncheon  Honoring  Speaker  McCormack. 
May  275  1970 

which  the  Speaker  will  enforce,  if  I  will 
not,  each  will  be  recognized. 

[At  this  point  the  President  introduced  Repre- 
sentatives Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York  and 
Leslie  G.  Arends  of  Illinois,  and  former  Repre- 
sentatives Howard  W.  Smith  of  Virginia  ( 193 1- 
I967)  and  Charles  Halleck  of  Indiana  (1934- 
1969)  for  brief  remarks.  The  President  then 
resumed  speaking.] 


Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson,  Mr,  Vice 
President,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  all  of  the 
distinguished  guests  who  are  here  for  this 
occasion: 

We  wish  that  time  permitted  everyone 
here  to  say  what  he  would  like  to  say 
about  the  Speaker,  and  even  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  that  might  have  been 
possible,  because  I  figured  it  out  that  with 
approximately  100  of  the  elite — and  you 
are  the  elite,  believe  me;  you  should  have 
seen  the  words  I  received  from  those  who 
were  not  invited  to  this  luncheon — ^but  1 00 
of  the  elite  are  here,  and  each  of  you 
should  speak,  but  even  under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  literally  interpreted,  we  would 
not  be  out  of  here  until  4 :  00. 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  the 
House  Members  have  to  get  back  for  a 
couple  of  votes  and  the  Senate  Members 
just  have  to  get  back. 

But  we  do  not  want  to  keep  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate  from  their  very  im- 
portant responsibilities,  so  I  have  taken 
upon  myself  the  very  difficult  choice  of 
selecting  those  from  this  assemblage  who 
would  speak  for  all  of  us. 

I  naturally  have  turned  to  those  who 
have  known  the  Speaker  the  longest,  those 
who  served  with  him  who  are  no  longer 
in  the  House,  and  those  who  have  served 
under  him  and  with  him  who  are  presently 
in  the  House. 

It  will  be  bipartisan,  of  course,  biparti- 
san because  those  who  respect  this 
Speaker  are  not  numbered  or  certainly 
designated  by  their  party  affiliation.  We 
all  cherish  his  friendship  and  that  will  be 
evident  from  the  remarks  that  you  will 
hear. 

So  now  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 


Now  we  come  to  one  who  has  served 
with  the  Speaker  and  one  who  has  been 
intimately  associated  with  him  over  many, 
many  years  and  one  who  presided  in  this 
house  with  such  great  dignity  and  great 
courage  immediately  prior  to  the  time  I 
have  had  the  privilege  to  be  here. 

I  think  we  are  very  fortunate  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  came  all  the  way  from  Texas 
up  here  to  honor  the  Speaker  today. 

President  Johnson. 

[At  this  point  former  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  spoke.  The  President  then  resumed 
speaking.] 

I  have  the  privilege  to  make  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  Speaker,  a  presentation 
which  inevitably,  as  you  will  see,  has  the 
gavel,  but  which  also  has  an  inscription 
which  I  think  summarizes  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  said  so  eloquently  by 
those  who  have  spoken  before  on  this 
program. 

In  thinking  of  this  moment,  however,  I 
believe  it  is  well  for  all  of  us  to  realize  that 
like  so  many  moments  in  this  great  room, 
we  are  here  on  an  occasion  that  never 
happened  before,  and  probably  will  never 
happen  again. 

The  Speaker  has  been  honored — the 
Speaker  as  a  man  and  as  an  institution — 
at  dinners  at  the  White  House  for  many, 
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many  years.  But  this  is  the  first  occasion  in 
which  a  Speaker  who  has  been  honored 
has  served  longer  continually  in  that  par- 
ticular position  than  any  Speaker  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
who,  next  to  Sam  Rayburn,  held  the  office 
of  Speaker  longer  than  any  man  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

What  a  distinguished  record  that  is.  It 
is  something  that  should  be  honored  in 
this  room,  where  last  night  we  honored  a 
President,  and  over  the  years,  kings  and 
queens  and  emperors  and  various  leaders 
in  all  walks  of  life. 

I  think  President  Johnson  stated  my 
sentiments  very  well,  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
unexpected  that  our  views  about  the 
Speaker  would  be  somewhat  the  same  be- 
cause of  the  position  that  we  held. 

Perhaps  I  can  put  it  this  way:  I  asked 
the  Speaker  to  submit  a  list  of  names  to  be 
included  and  he  chose  all  of  you,  the  rank- 
ing Members  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Senate,  also  some  of  the  people  in  the  ad- 
ministration, the  elected  officials,  the 
Chief  Justice,  very,  very  few  people  other- 
wise from  family.  Lew  Deschler,^  without 
whom  no  Speaker  could  preside  over  that 
House — I  don't  think  he  could,  at  least. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  Speaker 
asked,  in  addition  to  his  present  friends 
and  colleagues  and  former  friends,  the 
former  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson. 
I  think  I  know  the  reason  he  wanted  him 
here,  because  he  was  a  friend,  but  also 
because  the  Speaker,  based  on  my  conver- 
sations with  him  over  the  years,  and  par- 
ticularly over  the  past  16  months,  speaks 
of  those  times  when  he  spoke  to  President 
Roosevelt,  President  Truman,  President 
Eisenhower,  President  Kennedy,  President 
Johnson  about  domestic  policies  and  also 

^  Lewis  Deschler,  Parliamentarian  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 
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about  foreign  policy. 

He  did  not  agree  with  all  Presidents, 
even  Presidents  of  his  own  party,  com- 
pletely. But  in  this  area  of  foreign  policy, 
he  had  an  enormous  interest,  an  enormous 
concern,  and  over  and  over  again  he  has 
told  of  incidents  in  which  there  were  for- 
eign policy  i;natters  where  he  talked  to  the 
President  and  gave  the  President  his  views 
on  what  he,  as  a  man  and  as  a  leader  of 
his  party,  felt  was  best  for  the  country. 

I  think  that  on  this  occasion.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  can  be  very  proud  of 
the  service  the  Speaker  has  rendered  in 
that  esteemed  office  that  he  has  held.  We 
can  be  proud  of  all  his  other  characteristics 
that  have  been  so  eloquently  described. 
We  can  be  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  here  is  a  man  who  meets  the  qualifi- 
cations that  President  Johnson  so  elo- 
quently described. 

I  will  show  you  the  plaque  and  then  I 
will  read  the  inscription  and  then  propose 
the  toast  to  the  Speaker. 

"Presented  to  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  May  27, 1970." 

My  inscription :  "He  has  been  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
record  number  of  consecutive  years.  His 
actions  have  always  expressed  unsur- 
passed devotion  to  country.  When  the  lines 
are  drawn  on  the  great  national  issues, 
John  McCormack  stands  not  as  a  son  of 
Massachusetts,  not  as  the  leader  of  a 
political  party,  but  as  an  American." 

To  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  recognized  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at  2:25  p.m.  in 
the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 

The  remarks  of  former  President  Johnson 
and  Speaker  McCormack  are  printed  in  the 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments (vol.  6,  pp.  698  and  700). 
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THIS  is  indeed  a  very  special  day  for  the 
White  House  for  reasons  that  have  already 
been  indicated,  I  am  sure,  by  Mrs.  Nixon 
and  Mrs.  Johnson.  And  I  don't  know  what 
they  have  said,  so  if  I  repeat,  remember  we 
didn't  check  beforehand. 

All  of  us,  of  course,  know  the  famous 
story  of  how  this  great  painting  of  Wash- 
ington, the  only  painting  in  the  White 
House,  until  this  one  was  acquired  by  loan, 
the  only  painting  in  the  White  House  that 
was  here  before  the  White  House  in  its 
present  form,  back  in  1814  or  so,  was 
built,  that  it  was  saved  by  Dolley  Madison. 

And  now  finally  to  have  this  great  por- 
trait of  Dolley  Madison  in  this  house 
brings  us  full  circle  and  will  remind  us  of 
the  great  historical  tradition  that  those  of 
us  who  live  in  this  house,  and  those  of  us 
who  visit  it,  and  it  belongs  to  all  of  us,  this 


tradition  that  we  share. 

I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  first, 
Dolley  Madison,  when  we  think  of  First 
Ladies,  is  always  thought  of  as  one  of  the 
great  hostesses  in  all  White  House  history. 
I  am  a  bit  prejudiced  on  that  point  myself. 
I  think  that  we  have  in  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  Nixon,  two  in  the  same  league. 
I  am  very  proud. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:34  p.m.  in  the 
East  Room  at  the  White  House  where  he  joined 
in  the  presentation  ceremony  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  portrait  of  President  Madison,  painted 
by  John  Vanderlyn  in  1 8 1 6,  was  purchased  for 
the  White  House  from  Laurence  Gouverneur 
Hoes  of  Washington,  a  great-great-grandson  of 
President  Madison,  who  attended  the  ceremony. 

The  portrait  of  Dolley  Madison  by  Gilbert 
Stuart  was  loaned  to  the  White  House  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
Philadelphia. 


169     Remarks  at  Dr.  Billy  Graham's  East  Tennessee  Crusade. 
May  285   1970 


Dr.  Graham,  all  of  the  distinguished  guests 
on  this  platform,  and  all  of  those  gathered 
here  in  Volunteer  Stadium,  and  those  who 
are  listening  on  television  and  those  who 
are  outside  the  stadium: 

May  I  say  very  briefly  to  you,  first,  how 
deeply  honored  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  are  to 
be  here  in  Tennessee  and  to  receive  such 
a  wonderfully  warm  and  friendly  welcome 
from  our  friends  in  Tennessee. 

We  also  want  you  to  know  that  it  is 
a  very  great  privilege  to  be  on  the  campus 
of  the  largest  university  in  the  South — the 
University  of  Tennessee. 

If  I  may  add  a  personal  note  as  one 
who  warmed  the  bench  for  4  years,  it 


is  finally  good  to  get  out  on  the  football 
field  here  at  Volunteer  Stadium.  And  even 
if  we  are  on  the  20-yard  line,  we  are  going 
to  be  over  that  goal  line  before  we  are 
through. 

Billy  Graham,  when  he  invited  me  to 
come  here,  said  that  this  was  to  be  Youth 
Night.  He  told  me  that  there  would  be 
youth  from  the  university,  from  other  parts 
of  the  State,  representing  different  points 
of  view.  I  am  just  glad  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  rather  solid  majority  on  one  side 
rather  than  the  other  side  tonight. 

Could  I  say  to  you,  too,  that  I  think 
that,  if  I  could  have  your  attention  for 
just  a  moment,  perhaps  America  needs  to 
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know  something  about  America's  youth 
and  perhaps  America's  youth  needs  to 
know  something  about  America. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  very  proud 
that  on  our  White  House  staff  we  have 
the  largest  proportion  of  staff  members  in 
responsible  positions  below  the  age  of  30 
of  any  White  House  staff  in  history.  The 
reason  we  have  is  that  I  believe  in  the 
young  people  of  America.  I  think  they 
have  something  to  say  and  I  want  them  in 
the  high  councils  of  the  government  of 
this  country. 

The  reason  that  they  are  there  is  be- 
cause I  believe  America  also  needs  to 
know  that  the  great  majority  of  our  young 
people  are  people  who  go  to  college  and 
universities  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
good  education.  It  is  a  well-educated 
generation.  It  is  a  very  dedicated  genera- 
tion. It  is  also  a  generation,  I  know,  that 
is  enormously  interested,  not  simply  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  good  living,  but  also  in  those 
causes  that  are  beyond  self.  And  for  this 
I  am  most  grateful  that  the  young  who  will 
be  leading  this  country  when  we  are  gone 
is  one  that  is  interested  in  America's  fu- 
ture, and  is  so  dedicated  to  those  goals. 

And  also  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
great  majority  of  America's  young  people 
do  not  approve  of  violence;  the  great 
majority  of  America's  young  people,  as  I 
do,  do  approve  of  dissent.  But  they  say 
they  want  the  right  to  be  heard  and  when 
they  speak  they  think  other  people  should 
be  silent  so  that  they  can  be  heard. 

And  so  it  is  a  generation  that  is  not  the 
lost  generation,  as  some  Americans  think. 
It  isn't  the  beat  generation.  It  isn't  the 
beat-up  generation.  It  can  be  and  it  will 
become  the  great  young  generation.  That 
is  what  I  believe  and  that  is  what  you  are 
going  to  make  it  become. 


And  now  if  I  could  say  a  word  about 
what  perhaps  we  should  know  about 
America.  I  don't  tell  you  that  everything 
about  America  is  what  I  want  it  to  be.  I 
can  understand  why  so  many  of  our  young 
people  speak  of  their  desire  for  peace.  I 
want  that.  You  want  it.  The  man  who  will 
address  you  tonight  represents  a  religious 
faith  that  has  been  dedicated  to  peace. 

I  recognize  that  a  great  number  of  our 
young  people  are  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  in  our  great  cities  the  air  is 
dirty;  that  some  places  the  water  is  pol- 
luted; that  there  aren't  enough  parks ;  that 
education  is  inferior;  that  health  is  inade- 
quate ;  that  there  is  alienation  between  the 
races  in  this  country;  and  that  there  is 
also  alienation  between  the  generations. 

I  know  there  are  things  about  America 
that  are  wrong.  But  I  also  know  this :  that 
this  is  a  country  where  a  young  person 
knows  that  there  is  a  peaceful  way  he  can 
change  what  he  doesn't  like  about  Amer- 
ica and  that  is  why  it  is  a  great  country. 
And  I  also  know  that  of  all  the  nations  in 
the  world,  that  this  is  the  one  country 
where  a  young  person  knows  that  not  only 
do  we  have  the  power,  but  we  have  the 
ability  to  clean  up  the  air  and  clean  up  the 
water  and  provide  better  jobs  and  better 
opportunity  and  all  these  things  for  our 
people.  And  that  is  because  we  are  so 
fortunate  to  be  so  rich  in  those  things  that 
are  material. 

And  now  one  other  thought:  I  speak 
from  the  field  of  government  and  the  man 
who  follows  me  will  speak  from  another 
field.  As  one  who  works  in  the  field  of 
government,  I  can  tell  you  my  life  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  that  I  know  you  are 
dedicated  to,  all  of  you.  I  want  this  Nation 
to  be  at  peace,  and  we  shall  be.  I  want  the 
air  to  be  clean,  and  it  will  be  clean.  I 
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want  the  water  to  be  pure,  and  it  will  be 
pure.  I  want  better  education  for  all 
AmericanSj  whatever  their  race  or  religion 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  an  equal 
opportunity  for  all,  and  that  shall  be. 

But  I  can  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  while 
government  can  bring  peace,  that  while 
government  can  clean  up  the  air,  that 
while  government  can  clean  up  the  streets 
and  while  government  can  clean  up  the 
water  and  bring  better  education  and  bet- 
ter health,  there  is  one  thing  that  govern- 
ment cannot  do  because,  you  see,  we  can 
have  what  can  be  described  as  complete 
cleanliness  and  yet  have  a  sterile  life  unless 
we  have  the  spirit,  a  spirit  that  cannot 
come  from  a  man  in  government,  a  spirit 
that  will  be  represented  by  the  man  who 
follows  me. 

I  conclude  with  one  thought:  I  have 
studied  the  lives  of  all  the  Presidents  of 
this  country,  of  both  parties.  They  came 
from  different  religions.  Some  were  better 
churchgoers  than  others,  but  there  is  one 
thing  I  have  noted  about  every  man  who 
has  occupied  this  Office,  and  that  is  by 
the  time  he  ended  his  term  in  office  he  was 
more  dedicated  and  more  dependent  on 
his  religious  faith  than  when  he  entered 
it.  And  that  tells  me  something. 

This  is  a  great  Office,  and  I  am  proud 
and  humble  to  hold  it.  This  is  enormous 
responsibility,  and  I  accept  the  respon- 
sibility without  fear  but  with  also  great 
respect. 

But  I  can  also  tell  you  America  would 
not  be  what  it  is  today,  the  greatest  nation 
in  the  world,  if  this  were  not  a  nation 
which  has  made  progress  under  God.  This 
Nation  would  not  be  the  great  Nation 
that  it  was  unless  those  who  have  led  this 
Nation  had  each  in  his  own  way  turned 
for  help  beyond  himself  for  these  causes 


that  we  all  want  for  our  young  people,  a 
better  life,  the  things  that  we  may  not 
have  had  ourselves  but  we  want  for  them. 

And  I  simply  want  to  tell  the  people 
here  in  Tennessee  and  those  listening  on 
television  and  radio  that  I  respect  those 
who  disagree  with  me. 

No  one  can  be  sure  what  decision  is 
right.  I  have  to  make  it.  I  thank  those  who 
send  in  their  criticisms  and  those  who  send 
in  their  support,  but  above  all,  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  have  appreciated  the  fact 
that  in  the  few  months  I  have  been  in 
this  Office  I  have  received  thousands  of 
letters  from  people  who  say,  "I  pray  for 
this  country  and  I  pray  for  the  President 
in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  his  Office." 

With  that  kind  of  spiritual  guidance 
and  spiritual  assistance,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion, in  my  view,  about  the  long-range 
future  of  America. 

And  I  can  only  say  in  conclusion  to  all 
of  those  gathered  here  today,  government 
can  provide,  as  I  have  indicated,  peace, 
clean  water,  clean  air,  clean  streets,  and 
all  the  rest,  but  we  must  remember  that 
that  quality  of  the  spirit  that  each  one  of 
us  needs,  that  each  one  of  us  hungers  for 
must  come  from  a  man  who  will  address 
you  in  a  moment. 

Some  will  not  share  his  religious  con- 
victions, but  all  with  me  will  share  respect 
for  the  message  that  he  brings  because 
what  he  will  say  to  you  is  what  America 
and  the  world  needs  to  hear,  and  that  is 
that  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
that  the  material  things  are  not  enough, 
that  if  we  are  going  to  bring  people  to- 
gether as  we  must  bring  them  together,  if 
we  are  going  to  have  peace  in  the  world, 
if  our  young  people  are  going  to  have  a 
fulfillment  beyond  simply  those  material 
things,   they  must  turn   to   those  great 
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spiritual  sources  that  have  made  America 
the  great  country  that  it  is. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here,  and  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  your  warm  reception. 


Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8: 15  p.m.  in  the 
Neyland  Stadium  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee in  Knoxville. 


1 70     Letter  to  Clark  R.  Mollenhoff  Accepting  His  Resignation 
as  Special  Counsel  to  the  President.     May  30,  1970 


Dear  Clark: 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  accept  your  res- 
ignation as  Special  Counsel  effective  as  of 
mid- July.  The  work  you  have  done  has 
alerted  us  to  many  potential  problem  areas 
and  has  been  important  in  demonstrating 
that  good  government  can  be  good  politics 
for  any  administration. 

I  hope  that  seeing  this  administration 
from  the  inside  has  given  you  some  greater 
perspective  on  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment and  the  difficulties  we  face  in  trying 
to  solve  them.  I  am  sure  that  this  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  to  you  that  we  are 
trying  to  come  to  grips  with  the  great 
issues  of  our  times  in  an  honest  and  forth- 
right manner. 

As  you  return  to  the  press  corps^  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  call  them  as  you  see 
them  with  regard  to  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration. And  while  I  recognize  that  our 
relationship  cannot  be  the  same  as  it  was 
when  you  were  in  the  government,  I 
know  that  it  will  always  be  one  of  friend- 
ship and  respect. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[Honorable  Clark  Mollenhoff,  The  White 
House,  Washington,  D.G.] 

note:  The  letter  of  acceptance  was  dated 
May  29,  1970,  and  released  May  30,  1970,  at 
San  Clemente,  Calif.  Mr.  Mollenhoff's  letter, 
dated  May  28  and  released  along  with  the 
President's  letter,  follows: 


Dear  Mr.  President: 

It  is  with  some  regret  that  I  submit  my  res- 
ignation at  this  time,  effective  in  mid- July.  I 
had  hoped  that  it  might  be  possible  to  con- 
tinue for  many  months  more  before  making  a 
decision  relative  to  my  own  long-time  future 
plans.  However,  the  retirement  of  Richard  L. 
Wilson  as  Bureau  Chief  for  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  makes  it  necessary  for 
me  to  take  the  step  now.  This  last  chance  to 
return  to  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
as  Chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau  is  too 
good  an  opportunity  to  let  slip  by  despite  the 
great  experience  it  has  been  to  work  as  "presi- 
dential ombudsman"  in  your  administration. 

Your  instructions  were  to  investigate  any 
indications  of  wrong-doing  or  questionable 
ethical  conduct,  and  to  call  them  the  way  that 
I  saw  them  without  regard  for  partisan  politics 
or  ideology.  Vou  have  never  changed  those  in- 
structions. As  your  Special  Counsel,  it  has  been 
my  responsibility  to  keep  informed  on  problems 
dealing  with  mismanagement  or  corruption  in 
government,  to  report  to  you  and  other  ad- 
ministration officials  on  the  facts  where  it  ap- 
peared that  illegality,  impropriety,  or  just 
plain  careless  practices  might  be  interfering 
with  the  honest  efficient  operations  of  govern- 
ment. Your  personal  responses  to  my  reports  on 
these  problems  in  government  operations  have 
always  been  in  the  highest  tradition. 

My  decision  to  resign  is  in  no  manner  an 
opposition  to  your  policies,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  an  indication  of  any  dissatisfaction  with 
our  personal  relationship.  There  have  been  no 
restraints  placed  upon  my  work  except  to  be 
accurate,  fair  and  firm  as  I  had  been  in  the 
past  in  dealing  with  Democratic  and  RepubH- 
can  administrations. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  spotlight  or  to 
solve  all  of  the  problems  of  government  oper- 
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ations,  but  I  believe  that  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  avoiding  the  factual  errors  and  the 
delays  in  problem  solving  that  have  plagued 
so  many  of  our  past  administrations.  I  hope 
that  a  good  government  tone  has  been  set,  and 
that  we  have  made  some  headway  in  proving 
that  aggressive  good  government  can  be  good 
politics.  I  also  hope  that  we  have  been  able  to 
right  a  few  wrongs,  and  to  help  a  few  average 
citizens  fight  their  way  through  the  bureau- 
cratic jungle  that  our  big  government  has 
become. 

I   have   become   more   appreciative    of   the 


problems  of  making  big  government  operate 
effectively,  and  sympathetic  with  the  problems 
our  presidents  face  in  making  the  federal  gov- 
ernment move.  The  experience  has  dramatized 
how  important  it  is  that  the  President  have 
the  "right  to  know"  what  is  taking  place  at  all 
levels  of  government,  and  the  right  to  expect 
that  his  will  is  carried  out. 
Sincerely, 

Clark  R.  Mollenhoff 
Special  Counsel  to  the  President 

[The  President,  The  White  House,  Washington, 
D.C.] 


171     Remarks  of  Welcome  to  President  Rafael  Caldera 
of  Venezuela.     June  2,  1970 


Mr.  President,  Mrs,  Caldera,  all  of  our 
distinguished  guests: 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  very  great  honor 
and  a  personal  privilege  for  me  to  wel- 
come you  and  the  members  of  your  party 
to  our  country  on  this  state  visit. 

And  in  welcoming  you,  we  think  of 
many  things.  We  remember  the  fact  that 
we  have  one  of  the  longest  relationships  of 
peace  and  friendship  with  your  country 
as  with  any  country  in  the  world.  Just  2 
days  ago  marked  the  commemoration  of 
the  1 34th  year  of  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  and 
commerce  and  navigation  between  your 
country  and  ours. 

We  think  also  in  commercial  terms,  be- 
cause we  in  America,  particularly  our 
business  people,  recall  the  fact  that  Vene- 
zuela is  our  major  trading  partner  in  all 
of  the  Americas. 

But  we  think  in  terms  that  are  more  im- 
portant than  these  rather  official  and 
commercial  terms.  We  think  in  terms  of 
your  inaugural,  when  you  said  that  the 
great  objectives  of  your  administration 
would  be  peace,  human  understanding, 


liberty,  and  justice.  That  is  what  we  be- 
lieve in.  It  is  what  we  want  for  our  coun- 
try as  you  want  it  for  your  country.  It  is 
what  we  want  for  the  Americas;  it  is  what 
both  of  us  want  for  the  world. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  welcome  you  here  as  a  personal 
friend  as  well  as  an  official  friend.  I  recall 
our  visits  and  our  talks  in  1958  in  your 
country  and  in  1959  in  Washington,  and 
I  know  that  that  personal  relationship  will 
contribute  to  good  understanding,  solution 
of  the  problems,  to  the  extent  they  do 
exist,  and  they  are  very  few,  between  our 
countries. 

We  welcome  you  very  warmly,  and  we 
wish  you  a  happy  stay  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  1 1 :  09  a.m.  on 
the  South  Lawn  at  the  White  House,  where 
President  Caldera  was  given  a  formal  welcome 
with  full  military  honors. 

See  also  Item  173. 

President  Caldera  spoke  in  Spanish  and  then 
repeated  his  remarks  in  English  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Mrs,  Nixon: 

Mrs.  Caldera  and  I  are  really  honored  with 
this  kind  invitation.  We  know  that  you  repre- 
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sent,  in  this  moment  to  Venezuela,  the  will  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States.  My  wife 
and  I  should  be  very  happy  if  we  could  repre- 
sent, really,  here,  the  proper  image  of  a  friendly 
Venezuela,  a  country  who  loves  peace  and 
understanding  and  solidarity  between  men. 

We  think  that  it  is  easy  for  us,  fellow  coun- 
trymen of  Sim6n  Bolivar,  to  understand  and 
to  be  understood  by  you,  fellow  countrymen 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  The  only  condi- 
tion is  to  speak  a  common  language  based  on 
freedom,  justice,  and  equality  among  men  and 
among  people. 

We  are  very  happy  here,  Mr.  President.  We 


know  that  you  wish  us  to  search  for  a  new  way 
to  the  hemispheric  relations.  May  I  assure  you 
that  all  Latin  Americans  want  to  live  in  peace 
and  to  achieve  that  development  and  to 
prosper. 

We  are  trying  to  do  our  part.  We  love  frank- 
ness and  sincere  friendship.  Only  we  aspire 
that  our  voice  be  heard  and  accepted  as  the 
voice  of  people  of  good  will. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  really  very  honored, 
and  we  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Nixon  very  much 
for  your  kind  reception. 

Thank  you. 


172     Memorandum  About  the  Federal  Payroll  Savings  Plan. 
June  2,  1970 


Memorandum  to  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments  and  Agencies: 

By  Executive  Order  [11532],  which  I 
have  signed  today,  I  have  made  several 
changes  in  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee for  Voluntary  Payroll  Savings 
Plan  for  the  Purchase  of  United  States 
Savings  Bonds.  These  changes  should  re- 
sult in  a  more  efficient  operation  of  the 
Federal  Payroll  Savings  Plan. 

Savings  Bonds  have  long  played  a  vital 


role  in  the  management  of  the  national 
debt  by  non-inflationary  means.  The  more 
than  $52  billion  now  outstanding  amounts 
to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  privately  held 
portion  of  the  debt. 

This  Administration  is  dedicated  to 
sound  financial  management.  I  urge  each 
of  you  to  give  your  full  support  to  the 
Payroll  Savings  Plan. 

Richard  Nixon 


173     Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Caldera 
of  Venezuela.     June  2,  1970 


Mr.  President^  Mrs,  Caldera,  friends  from 
Venezuela  and  the  United  States: 

This  house — and  this  very  famous 
room — is  honored  to  have  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  and  the  members  of  your  party  here 
as  our  guests  tonight.  I  speak  first  from  a 
personal  standpoint,  because  we  are  old 
friends  from  years  before  we  reached  the 
offices  we  presently  have.  We  have  much 
in  common  I  should  point  out  to  our 
guests.  We  both  are  lawyers.  We  both 


like  baseball.  The  President  is  going  to  the 
game  tomorrow  night,  incidentally,  to  see 
the  great  Venezuelan  star  play  for  the 
White  Sox  against  Washington.  I  don't 
know  which  side  I  am  on — tomorrow, 
maybe  the  White  Sox.  Also,  we  both  have 
the  distinction  of  having  run  for  Presi- 
dent and  having  lost,  which  proves  that 
having  run  and  having  lost  does  not  mean 
that  you  may  not  win  at  some  time  in  the 
future. 
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The  President  told  me  that  he  thought 
that  my  election  in  1 968  was  somewhat  en- 
couraging to  him  because  our  election  took 
place  in  November,  as  you  may  recall, 
and  his  took  place  in  December.  One  of 
the  arguments  that  his  opponents  were 
using  against  him  was  that  he  was  a  pro- 
fessional politician  who  had  lost  before. 
They  said,  well,  after  what  happened  to 
Nixon,  anybody  can  win. 

We  also  honor  tonight  the  country  the 
President  represents.  We  honor  it  as  a  na- 
tion with  whom  this  Nation  has  had 
friendly  relations  for  134  years;  a  na- 
tion— one  of  the  few  in  the  world,  Sec- 
retary Stans  tells  me — ^with  which  this 
Nation  has  a  favorable  balance  of  trade, 
which  the  President  is  trying  to  change, 
and  we  wish  him  well.  And  we  also  honor 
his  nation  for  another  reason  that  in  this 
room  it  seems  appropriate  to  refer  to. 

I  found  that  when  the  President  arrived 
upstairs  before  coming  down  to  the  recep- 
tion, that  he  particularly  wanted  to  see 
the  Lincoln  Room.  Like  so  many  of  our 
friends  from  the  Americas  and  from  the 
world,  he  was  interested  in  the  Lincoln 
background.  As  we  were  sitting  here  to- 
night, looking  at  this  great  portrait  of 
Lincoln  which  hangs  in  this  State  Dining 
Room,  I  was  thinking  of  those  principles 
which  unite  two  countries  and  two  peo- 
ples in  this  hemisphere,  which  Lincoln 
represented  and  also  which  are  repre- 
sented by  our  friends  from  Venezuela  in 
their  history. 

The  President  presented  to  me  before 
dinner  one  of  the  finest  and,  to  me,  most 
appreciated  state  gifts  that  I  have  ever 
received.  It  was  a  replica  made  by  a  very 
famous  jeweler  in  Caracas,  a  replica  of  a 
Washington  emblem,  a  picture  of  George 
Washington,  which  was  in  1825  delivered 
to  Simon  Bolivar  by  General  Lafayette 


and  was  presented  to  Bolivar  by  Lafayette 
on  behalf  of  Washington's  grandson.  The 
letters  that  accompanied  the  transfer,  the 
fact  that  Bolivar  later  wore  this  tiny 
medallion  with  the  splendid  picture  of 
Washington  on  it,  reminded  us  that  our 
heritage  goes  back  to  the  same  very  sound 
and  great  transcendent  principles. 

We  speak  different  languages  in  this 
hemisphere.  We  represent  different  cul- 
tures. We  have  different  types  of  music,  as 
we  heard  a  few  moments  ago.  But  men 
like  Bolivar  and  Lincoln  and  Washington 
are  men  that  are  bigger  than  Venezuela 
or  the  United  States.  They  are  as  big  as 
America — all  the  Americas,  and  as  big  as 
the  whole  world  and  they  belong  to  the 
whole  world. 

Tonight,  as  we  receive  the  man,  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela, 
the  birthplace  of  the  liberator,  the  man 
who  liberated  not  only  Venezuela  but 
Colombia  and  Peru  and  Panama — other 
countries  in  that  area,  as  we  think  of  what 
he  stood  for  134  years  ago,  what  Lincoln 
stood  for  and  what  we  believe  in  today,  we 
realize  that  despite  the  difference  in  dis- 
tance, in  geography,  in  music,  in  culture, 
in  language,  that  we  are  as  one  when  it 
comes  to  our  dedication  to  the  right  of 
people  to  be  independent,  to  be  free,  to 
have  progress,  to  have  a  better  life,  and  to 
live  at  peace  in  this  hemisphere  without 
interference  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  your  visit  reminds  us  of 
this  common  heritage  that  we  share  so 
proudly  together.  Your  visit  reminds  us 
also  that  we  must  never  take  it  for  granted, 
that  we  in  the  Americas  must  always  re- 
member that  we  are  an  American  family, 
and  that  we  must  find  ways  to  live  to- 
gether and  work  together  and  prosper 
together  as  a  family.  I  know  that  your  visit 
will  help  us  in  developing  those  ways 
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better  in  the  future. 

I  know  that  all  of  our  guests  would 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  as  we  think 
of  you,  we  think  of  you  representing,  as 
did  Bolivar,  not  just  Venezuela  but  all  of 
our  neighbors  to  the  south.  And  we  know 
that  your  visit  will  help  us  to  develop  a 
more  effective  policy  which  will  meet  the 
great  objectives  that  Bolivar  stood  for  and 
that  Lincoln  stood  for  and  George  Wash- 
ington stood  for — the  policies  of  peace  and 
friendship  and  progress  for  all  peoples. 

Finally,  I  would  say  this:  that  all  of 
us  come  from  and  were  born  to  this  world, 
our  nations,  through  violent  revolution. 
Now  our  charge  and  our  task  is  to  provide 
the  means  and  the  method  through  which 
those  great  changes  that  need  to  be  made 
in  the  world,  in  our  own  countries  and  in 
the  world,  can  be  made  through  peaceful 
change.  This  is  what  you  stand  for,  Mr. 
President,  in  your  country.  It  is  what  we 
work  for  in  our  country  and  we  are  proud 
to  work  with  you  toward  that  great  goal. 

So,  I  know  all  of  you  would  like  to  rise 
and  raise  your  glasses  to  His  Excellency, 
the  President  of  Venezuela,  and  to  the 
friendship  of  our  two  peoples. 

To  President  Caldera. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:02  p.m.  at  a 
dinner  in  the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White 
House. 

See  also  Item  171. 

President  Rafael  Caldera  responded  in  Eng- 
lish as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Mrs,  Nixon: 

I  should  speak  in  Spanish,  it  is  my  language. 
More  or  less  I  have  tried  to  manage  it.  But  I 
think  that  we  are  living  in  a  democracy  and  I 
see  that  here  the  majority  speaks  English,  and 
I  am  going  to  try  to  do  the  same. 

In  my  country  there  is  a  popular  word. 
Probably  it  comes  from  the  French  language: 


monsieur.  We  call  it  down  there  musiu,  that 
one  who  speaks  Spanish  with  a  foreign  accent 
and  in  not  a  very  correct  way.  So,  I  dare  to 
say  a  few  words  in  English,  musiu. 

1  try  to  give  with  this  an  evidence  of  courage 
because  after  having  heard  so  famous  an  orator 
and  master  of  the  English  language  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  you  must  realize  how  much  cour- 
age is  necessary  to  try  to  talk  in  English. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  we  are  very  happy, 
my  wife  and  I  and  all  the  members  of  my  party 
here,  because  we  have  been  so  kindly  received 
as  we  were  so  kindly  invited.  And  for  us,  this 
is  really  a  very  important  item. 

I  am  the  chief  of  state  of  a  small  country.  We 
know  how  modest  it  is,  but  we  know,  too,  that 
in  a  new  world  great  nations  and  smaller 
nations  have  a  role.  I  know,  too,  that  we  belong 
to  a  family  of  nations,  Latin  America,  that 
considered  as  a  whole  represents  something  for 
mankind  and  especially  for  this  hemisphere. 

I  am  coming  as  a  messenger  of  good  will.  My 
country  is  a  peace-loving  country.  We  have  had 
trouble,  as  everybody  in  the  present  world.  But 
a  large  majority  of  people — Governor  Rocke- 
feller knows  them — these  fine  people,  they  want 
to  work,  to  live  in  i>eace,  and  to  prosper.  They 
love  their  country  and  they  are  anxious  to  do 
the  best  possible  to  achieve  a  development  pro- 
gram and  to  be  fully  incorporated  in  the  process 
of  civilization. 

Today,  here,  we  have  been  received  as 
friends  and  we  are  not  going  to  forget  this,  Mr. 
President.  Your  kind  words  have  been  very, 
very  meaningful.  You  have  remembered  the 
name  of  Bolivar.  And,  really,  when  General 
Lafayette,  by  commitment  of  George  Wash- 
ington Custis,  in  the  name  of  the  Washington 
family,  sent  in  1825  to  Bolivar  a  miniature,  a 
medallion  of  Washington,  which  copy  I  had 
the  privilege  to  present  to  you  as  a  souvenir 
of  my  visit,  [he]  told  to  him,  among  the  exist- 
ing men  and  maybe  among  the  men  in  history, 
"I  cannot  find  anyone  else  to  whom  General 
Washington  would  be  so  happy  to  deliver  it." 
I  think  that  means  a  lot,  and  it  is  a  sign  of 
perpetual  friendship  between  your  great  nation 
and  my  dear  country. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  also  evoked  Lin- 
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coin's  memory.  I  have  told  you  before  coming 
to  this  beautiful  dinner  that  you  have  two 
treasures  that  maybe  you  have  not  used 
enough,  especially  in  regard  to  Venezuela  and 
maybe  to  other  Latin  American — but  at  least  to 
some  Caribbean — countries.  One  of  them  is 
Lincoln.  Abraham  Lincoln  means  a  lot  for  our 
people,  maybe  because  down  there  in  Latin 
America  people  coming  from  every  angle  of 
the  earth,  people  of  much  different  races,  have 
joined  to  live  together  and  live  in  harmony — a 
representation  of  the  common  will  of  humanity. 
And  Lincoln  represents  to  our  people  a  man 
who  fought  for  his  country  and  for  equality 
among  men,  a  man  who  put  his  ideas  forward 
and  who  was  able  to  put  aside  every  interest  in 
favor  of  a  belief.  So,  Lincoln  is  very  and  deeply 
popular  in  the  feeling  of  our  people. 

Allow  me  to  pass  to  a  less  serious  item 
that  you  have,  another  treasure  that  maybe  you 
have  not  used  enough.  It  is  baseball.  It  is  the 
most  popular  game  with  our  people.  The  most 
humble  of  our  youngsters  in  the  outskirts  of 
Caracas  or  maybe  in  the  country  knows  the 
names  and  average  of  the  players  of  the  big 
leagues,  the  names  of  all  the  teams.  And  they 
are  proud  because  Luis  Aparicio,  the  famous 
shortstop  that  I  hope  to  see  tomorrow  playing — 
and  I  am  sorry  it  is  against  the  Washington 
Senators — is  among  the  most  outstanding  fig- 
ures; so  are  Cesar  Tovar  and  Victor  Davalillo 
and  some  others  participating  in  the  big  leagues 
and  maybe  in  the  World  Series.  That  is  an 
instrument  of  understanding  that  sometimes  is 
not  sufficiently  used. 

And  there  are  many,  many  more  things  in 
common.  Naturally,  in  Venezuela,  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  there  are  groups,  com- 
mitted groups,  that  cultivate  strategic  hatred 
against  the  United  States.  But  there  is  a  large 
feeling  of  sympathy  and  there  is  a  long  desire 
of  seeing  always  the  United  States  as  the 
champion  of  freedom,  of  peace,  of  justice. 

During  the  i8th  century  young  men  came 
from  different  parts  of  the  world  looking  for 
liberty  here.  Lafayette  was  one.  I  think  he  was 
a  little  more  than  30  years  old  when  he  came  to 
become  a  general  during  the  famous  war;  so 


was  Kosciusko,  the  famous  Pole,  and  so  was 
Miranda,  a  Venezuelan  Army  officer  that,  after 
participating  in  Florida  in  the  Spanish  cam- 
paign during  your  Independence  War,  went  to 
France  and  became  a  general  in  the  Revolution- 
ary Armies  during  the  French  Revolution  and 
finally  tried  to  liberate  Venezuela  and  failed 
and  died  in  Spain  in  prison. 

All  those  youngsters  came  looking  for  liberty, 
and  the  United  States  was  known  in  our  coun- 
tries by  our  ancestors  and  by  all  the  world  as 
the  leader  of  a  free  life,  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens, of  the  first  serious  experience  of  the 
republican  system  of  government,  of  the  demo- 
cratic system  of  government,  in  the  modern 
world. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  living  one  of  the  most 
exciting  moments  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Naturally  exciting  and  important  moments  are 
dangerous  ones,  are  not  easy — ^we  have  to  face 
them.  But  the  matter  is  how  to  carry  to  our 
peoples  and  to  every  people  of  the  world  the 
faith  in  the  future.  It  is  not  possible  that  the 
man  who  has  achieved  so  wonderful  adventures 
that  you  have  done  with  the  Apollos,  the  moon 
shots,  may  not  be  able  to  organize  societies  and 
to  try  to  make  every  people  live  in  peace  and 
friendship. 

My  wife  and  I  should  be  very  happy  if  our 
visit,  an  incident  in  the  very  complicated  and 
sometimes  difficult  life  of  people  in  Washing- 
ton, contributes  in  any  way  to  raise  that  faith 
and  the  moral  values  in  the  spirit  of  men  and 
the  dignity  of  men,  and  the  possibility — may  I 
say  more — in  the  obligation  of  people  to  obtain 
a  system  of  life  in  which  permanent  values  be 
observed. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  here.  Mr.  President, 
I  apologize  for  my  English  and  my  words.  And 
please,  I  want  to  make  a  toast  and  invite  you 
to  rise  again. 

To  the  United  States,  to  your  wonderful 
people,  to  the  future  of  this  great  Nation,  to 
President  Nixon,  to  his  gentle  wife,  to  all  of 
you  and  to  perpetual  and  fruitful  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela  and 
all  Latin  American  countries. 

Thank  you. 
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174     Statement  on  Signing  Bills  Relating  to  District  Judges 
and  Customs  Courts.     June  3,  1970 


I  HAVE  SIGNED  into  law  two  import- 
ant bills  which  will  greatly  improve  the 
administration  of  justice  in  this  country: 
S.  952,  which  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  district  judges,  and 
S.  2624,  the  Customs  Courts  Act  of  1970 
and  the  Customs  Administrative  Act  of 
1970. 

These  two  measures  will  help  to  reduce 
the  tremendous  backlogs  of  cases  which 
currently  clog  the  calendars  of  these 
courts.  In  the  Customs  Court,  filings  have 
risen  from  35,000  in  fiscal  1963  to  more 
than  75,000  in  fiscal  1 969  with  an  ending 
caseload  of  over  431,000  cases  as  of 
July  I,  1969.  In  the  United  States  district 
courts,  civil  and  criminal  filings  increased 
by  14  percent  for  a  total  of  61,000  in  the 
first  half  of  fiscal  1970 — up  24  percent  in 
4  years — leaving  more  than  1 1 0,000  cases 
pending  on  December  31,1 969,  the  larg- 
est number  in  history. 

"Justice  delayed  is  justice  denied." 
That  is  a  maxim  I  learned  even  before 
I  attended  law  school.  But  its  universal 


familiarity  makes  it  no  less  valid.  When 
parties  to  civil  cases  are  denied  prompt 
judicial  determination  of  their  rights  and 
liabilities,  interruption  of  commerce  and 
personal  frustration  are  the  result.  When 
delays  occur  between  indictment  and  trial 
in  criminal  cases,  innocent  persons  are  re- 
quired to  wait  many  painful  months  be- 
fore their  good  names  may  be  cleared, 
and  the  community  as  a  whole  is  sub- 
jected to  the  risk  of  repeated  criminal 
acts  committed  by  some  persons  free 
awaiting  trial. 

It  is  toward  the  solving  of  these  prob- 
lems that  these  two  bills  are  directed.  This 
is  a  most  important  step  in  our  common 
goal  of  insuring  that  the  courts  of  this  Na- 
tion are  able  to  give  to  the  cases  which 
are  brought  before  them  the  most 
thoughtful  and  prompt  scrutiny  possible. 

note:  As  enacted,  S.  952  is  Public  Law  91- 
272  (84  Stat.  294),  and  S.  2624  is  Public  Law 
91-271  (84  Stat.  274)5  both  approved  on 
June  2,  1970- 


1 75     Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Cambodian  Sanctuary 
Operation.     June  3,  1970 


Good  evenings  my  fellow  Americans: 

One  month  ago,  I  announced  a  deci- 
sion ordering  American  participation  with 
South  Vietnamese  forces  in  a  series  of 
operations  against  Communist-occupied 
areas  in  Cambodia  which  have  been  used 
for  5  years  as  bases  for  attacks  on  our 
forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  past  weekend,  in  the  Western 
White  House  in  California,  I  met  with 
Secretary  Laird,   General  Abrams,  and 


other  senior  advisers  to  receive  a  first- 
hand report  on  the  progress  of  this 
operation. 

Based  on  General  Abrams'  report,  I 
can  now  state  that  this  has  been  the  most 
successful  operation  of  this  long  and  very 
difficult  war. 

Before  going  into  the  details  which 
form  the  basis  for  this  conclusion,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  helpful  to  review  briefly 
why  I  considered  it  necessary  to  make  this 
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decision,  what  our  objectives  were,  and 
the  prospects  for  achieving  those 
objectives. 

You  will  recall  that  on  April  20,  I  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  an  additional 
150,000  American  troops  from  Vietnam 
within  a  year — ^which  will  bring  the  to- 
tal number  withdrawn,  since  I  have  taken 
office,  to  260,000.  I  also  reaffirmed  on 
that  occasion  our  proposals  for  a  nego- 
tiated peace.  At  the  time  of  this  announce- 
ment I  warned  that  if  the  enemy  tried  to 
take  advantage  of  our  withdrawal  pro- 
gram by  increased  attacks  in  Cambodia, 
Laos,  or  South  Vietnam  in  a  way  that  en- 
dangered the  lives  of  our  men  remaining 
in  South  Vietnam,  I  would,  in  my  capac- 
ity as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  take  strong  action  to  deal  with 
that  threat. 

Between  April  20th  and  April  30th, 
Communist  forces  launched  a  series  of 
attacks  against  a  number  of  key  cities  in 
neutral  Cambodia.  Their  objective  was 
unmistakable — to  link  together  bases  they 
had  maintained  in  Cambodia  for  5  years 
in  violation  of  Cambodian  neutrality.  The 
entire  600-mile  Cambodian-South  Viet- 
nam border  would  then  have  become  one 
continuous  hostile  territory  from  which 
to  launch  assaults  upon  American  and 
allied  forces. 

This  posed  an  unacceptable  threat  to 
our  remaining  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 
It  would  have  meant  higher  casualties. 
It  would  have  jeopardized  our  program 
for  troop  withdrawals.  It  would  have 
meant  a  longer  war.  And — carried  out  in 
the  face  of  an  explicit  warning  from  this 
Government — failure  to  deal  with  the 
enemy  action  would  have  eroded  the 
credibility  of  the  United  States  before 
the  entire  world. 

After  very  intensive  consultations  with 


my  top  advisers,  I  directed  that  American 
troops  join  the  South  Vietnamese  in  de- 
stroying these  major  enemy  bases  along 
the  Cambodian  frontier.  I  said  when  I 
made  this  announcement,  "Our  purpose 
is  not  to  occupy  the  areas.  Once  enemy 
forces  are  driven  out  of  these  sanctuaries 
and  once  their  military  supplies  are  de- 
stroyed, we  will  withdraw."  That  pledge 
is  being  kept.  I  said  further  on  that  occa- 
sion, "We  take  this  action  not  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  the  war  into  Cam- 
bodia but  for  the  purpose  of  ending  the 
war  in  Vietnam."  That  purpose  is  being 
advanced. 

As  of  today  I  can  report  that  all  of  our 
major  military  objectives  have  been 
achieved.  Forty-three  thousand  South 
Vietnamese  took  part  in  these  operations, 
along  with  31,000  Americans.  Our  com- 
bined forces  have  moved  with  greater 
speed  and  success  than  we  had  planned; 
we  have  captured  and  destroyed  far  more 
in  war  material  than  we  anticipated ;  and 
American  and  allied  casualties  have  been 
far  lower  than  we  expected. 

In  the  month  of  May,  in  Cambodia 
alone,  we  captured  a  total  amount  of 
enemy  arms,  equipment,  ammunition, 
and  food  nearly  equal  to  what  we  cap* 
tured  in  all  of  Vietnam  in  all  of  last  year. 

Here  is  some  film  of  the  war  material 
that  has  been  captured. 

[At  this  point,  Department  of  Defense  films 
were  shown  while  the  President  continued 
speaking.] 

This  is  some  ammunition  you  see.  We 
have  captured  more  than  10  million 
rounds  of  ammunition.  That  is  equal  to 
the  enemy's  expenditures  of  ammunition 
for  9  months. 

And  here  also  you  see  a  few  of  the  over 
15,000  rifles  and  machine  guns  and  other 
weapons  we  have  captured.  They  will 
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never  be  used  against  American  boys  in 
Vietnam. 

This  reality  was  brought  home  directly 
to  me  a  few  days  ago.  I  was  talking  with 
a  union  leader  from  New  York.  His  son 
died  in  Vietnam  this  past  February.  He 
told  me  that  had  we  moved  earlier  in 
Cambodia,  we  might  have  captured  the 
enemy  weapon  that  killed  his  son. 

And  now  you  are  looking  at  some  of  the 
heavy  mortars  and  rocket  launchers  and 
recoilless  rifles  that  have  shelled  U.S.  base 
camps  and  Vietnamese  towns.  We  have 
seized  over  2,000  of  these  along  with 
90,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  That  is  as 
much  as  the  enemy  fires  in  a  whole  year. 
Had  this  war  material  made  its  way  into 
South  Vietnam  and  had  it  been  used 
against  American  and  allied  troops,  U.S. 
casualties  would  have  been  vastly 
increased. 

And  here  you  see  rice,  more  than  11 
million  pounds  of  rice  we  have  obtained. 
This  is  more  than  enough  rice  to  feed  all 
the  enemy's  combat  battalions  in  Viet- 
nam for  over  3  months.  But  this  rice  you 
see  will  not  be  feeding  enemy  troops  now, 
rather  the  war  refugees  you  saw  a  minute 
ago. 

With  the  rainy  season  now  beginning, 
it  will  take  the  enemy  months  to  rebuild 
his  shattered  installations  and  to  replace 
the  equipment  we  have  captured  or 
destroyed. 

The  success  of  these  operations  to  date 
has  guaranteed  that  the  June  30  deadline 
I  set  for  withdrawal  of  all  American 
forces  from  Cambodia  will  be  met.  Gen- 
eral Abrams  advises  me  that  1 7,000  of  the 
3 1 ,000  Americans  who  entered  Cambodia 
have  already  returned  to  Vietnam.  The 
remainder  will  return  by  the  end  of  this 
month.  This  includes  all  American  air 
support,  logistics,  and  military  advisory 


personnel. 

The  only  remaining  American  activity 
in  Cambodia  after  July  i  will  be  air  mis- 
sions to  interdict  the  movement  of  enemy 
troops  and  material  where  I  find  that  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  lives  and  security 
of  our  men  in  South  Vietnam. 

Our  discussions  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  indicate  that  their 
primary  objective  remains  the  security  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  that  their  activity  in 
Cambodia  in  the  future — after  their  with- 
drawal from  the  sanctuaries — ^will  be 
determined  by  the  actions  of  the  enemy  in 
Cambodia. 

When  this  operation  was  announced, 
the  critics  charged  that  it  would  increase 
American  casualties,  that  it  would  widen 
the  war,  that  it  would  lengthen  our  in- 
volvement, that  it  might  postpone  troop 
withdrawals.  But  the  operation  was  under- 
taken for  precisely  the  opposite  reasons — 
and  it  has  had  precisely  the  opposite  effect. 

Let  us  examine  the  long-range  impact 
of  this  operation. 

First,  we  have  eliminated  an  immediate 
danger  to  the  security  of  the  remaining 
Americans  in  Vietnam,  and  thereby  re- 
duced our  future  casualties.  Seizing  these 
weapons  and  ammunition  will  save  Ameri- 
can lives.  Because  of  this  operation,  Amer- 
ican soldiers  who  might  not  otherwise  be 
ever  coming  home,  will  now  be  coming 
home. 

Second,  we  have  won  some  precious 
time  for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  train 
and  prepare  themselves  to  carry  the  bur- 
den of  their  national  defense,  so  that  our 
American  forces  can  be  withdrawn. 

From  General  Abrams'  reports  and 
from  our  advisers  in  the  field,  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  and  heartening  develop- 
ments of  the  operation  has  been  the  splen- 
did performance  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
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Army.  Sixty  percent  of  all  the  troops  in- 
volved in  the  Cambodian  operations  were 
South  Vietnamese.  The  effectiveness,  the 
skill,  the  valor  with  which  they  fought  far 
exceeded  our  expectations.  Confidence 
and  morale  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  has  been  greatly  bolstered.  This  op- 
eration has  clearly  demonstrated  that  our 
Vietnamization  program  is  succeeding. 

Third,  we  have  insured  the  continuance 
and  success  of  our  troop  withdrawal  pro- 
gram. On  April  20,  I  announced  an  ad- 
ditional 150,000  Americans  would  be 
home  within  a  year.  As  a  result  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Cambodian  operations,  Secre- 
tary Laird  has  resumed  the  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Vietnam.  Fifty 
thousand  of  the  150,000  I  announced  on 
April  20  will  now  be  out  by  October  15. 

As  long  as  the  war  goes  on,  we  can 
expect  some  setbacks  and  some  reversals. 
But,  following  the  success  of  this  effort,  we 
can  say  now  with  confidence  that  we  will 
keep  our  timetable  for  troop  withdrawals. 

Secretary  Rogers  and  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly encouraged  by  the  resolve  of  1 1 
Asian  countries  at  the  Djakarta  Confer- 
ence to  seek  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
Cambodia.  Cambodia  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  these  1 1  Asian  nations,  as  well 
as  other  countries  of  the  area,  to  cooperate 
in  supporting  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment's effort  to  maintain  Cambodia's 
neutrality,  its  independence,  and  its  ter- 
ritorial integrity.  We  shall  do  what  we  can 
to  make  it  possible  for  these  Asian  initia- 
tives to  succeed. 

To  the  North  Vietnamese  tonight  I  say 
again:  The  door  to  a  negotiated  peace 
remains  wide  open.  Every  offer  we  have 
made  at  the  conference  table,  publicly  or 
privately,  I  herewith  reaffirm.  We  are 
ready  to  negotiate  whenever  they  are 
ready  to  negotiate. 


However,  if  their  answer  to  our  troop 
withdrawal  program  and  to  our  offer  to 
negotiate  is  to  increase  their  attacks  in  a 
way  that  jeopardizes  the  safety  of  our 
remaining  forces  in  Vietnam,  I  shall,  as 
my  action  5  weeks  ago  clearly  demon- 
strated, take  strong  and  effective  measures 
to  deal  with  that  situation. 

As  all  of  you  know,  when  I  first  an- 
nounced the  decision  on  Cambodia,  it  was 
subjected  to  an  unprecedented  barrage  of 
criticism  in  this  country.  I  want  to  express 
tonight  my  deep  appreciation  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  supported  me  then 
and  who  have  supported  me  since  in  our 
efforts  to  win  a  just  peace. 

But  I  also  understand  the  deep  divisions 
in  this  country  over  the  war.  I  realize  that 
many  Americans  are  deeply  troubled. 
They  want  peace.  They  want  to  bring  the 
boys  home.  Let  us  understand  once  and 
for  all  that  no  group  has  a  monopoly  on 
those  concerns.  Every  American  shares 
those  desires;  I  share  them  very  deeply. 

Our  differences  are  over  the  best  means 
to  achieve  a  just  peace. 

As  President,  I  have  a  responsibility  to 
listen  to  those  in  this  country  who  disagree 
with  my  policies.  But  I  also  have  a  solemn 
obligation  to  make  the  hard  decisions 
which  I  find  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  of  400,000  American  men  remaining 
in  Vietnam. 

When  I  spoke  to  you  a  month  ago,  a 
clear  threat  was  emerging  in  Cambodia 
to  the  security  of  our  men  in  Vietnam. 

Ask  yourselves  this  question:  If  an 
American  President  had  failed  to  meet  this 
threat  to  400,000  American  men  in  Viet- 
nam, would  those  nations  and  peoples  who 
rely  on  America's  power  and  treaty  com- 
mitments for  their  security — in  Latin 
America,  Europe,  the  Mideast,  or  other 
parts  of  Asia — retain  any  confidence  in 
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the  United  States?  That  is  why  I  deeply 
believe  that  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam  is 
essential  if  there  is  to  be  a  lasting  peace  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

With  this  announcement  tonight,  we 
have  kept  the  pledge  I  made  when  I 
ordered  this  operation,  that  we  would 
withdraw  from  Cambodia  on  a  scheduled 
timetable — ^just  as  this  administration  has 
kept  every  pledge  it  has  made  to  the 
American  people  regarding  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  return  of  American 
troops. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

In  June  of  1969,  I  pledged  a  with- 
drawal of  25,000  troops.  They  came  home. 
In  September  of  the  same  year  I  said  I 
would  bring  home  an  additional  35,000. 
They  came  home.  In  December  I  said  an 
additional  50,000  Americans  were  coming 
out  of  Vietnam.  They,  too,  have  come 
home. 

There  is  one  commitment  yet  to  be  ful- 
filled. I  have  pledged  to  end  this  war.  I 
shall  keep  that  promise.  But  I  am  deter- 


mined to  end  the  war  in  a  way  that  will 
promote  peace  rather  than  conflict 
throughout  the  world.  I  am  determined  to 
end  it  in  a  way  that  will  bring  an  era  of 
reconciliation  to  our  people  and  not  an 
era  of  furious  recrimination. 

In  seeking  peace,  let  us  remember  that 
at  this  time  only  this  administration  can 
end  this  war  and  bring  peace.  We  have  a 
program  for  peace — and  the  greater  the 
support  the  administration  receives  in  its 
efforts,  the  greater  the  opportunity  to  win 
that  just  peace  we  all  desire. 

Peace  is  the  goal  that  unites  us.  Peace  is 
the  goal  toward  which  we  are  working. 
And  peace  is  the  goal  this  Government 
will  pursue  until  the  day  that  we  reach  it. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9  p.m.  in  his 
office  at  the  White  House.  His  remarks  were 
broadcast  live  on  radio  and  television. 

An  inventory  of  captured  or  destroyed  enemy 
equipment  and  enemy  casualties  was  released 
on  the  same  day  and  is  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol. 
6,p.  725)- 
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Dr.  Wallis,  Presidential  Scholars,  and  our 
guests: 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  come 
over  and  personally  to  congratulate  you 
for  the  awards  you  have  received.  As  you 
can  imagine  in  a  day  in  the  life  of  a  Presi- 
dent, he  has  many  meetings  of  this  kind 
and  each  time  I  get  a  little  folder  telling 
me  about  the  group  that  I  am  to  receive. 
Usually  it  indicates  that  those  who  are 
being  honored  are  being  honored  in  a  very 
material  way,  I  mean  by  that  a  prize  of 
money  or  some  fancy  gift  or  something 
like  that. 


So,  I  looked  over  this  group  and  I  saw 
that  it  was  the  elite  of  all  of  the  high  school 
and  secondary  graduates  for  the  year 
1970.  Out  of  3  million  the  iig  that  are 
here,  according  to  Dr.  Wallis,  these  are 
the  best.  So,  I  thought,  of  course,  that 
since  you  were  selected  as  the  best  out  of 
3  million,  that  you  would  be  receiving 
something  that  was  something  you  could 
take  home  with  you. 

I  find  you  get  a  medallion.  I  find,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  is  no  award  in 
the  material  sense  that  we  usually  think 
of  awards,  no  money  prize,  no  grand  state 
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gift,  such  as  Presidents  just  exchanged,  as 
with  the  President  of  Venezuela  whom  I 
just  escorted  out  of  the  White  House  a 
few  moments  ago.  But  then  it  occurred  to 
me  that  to  you,  the  graduates  of  this  class 
of  1970,  what  you  have  received  and  the 
recognition  you  receive  is  more  important 
than  a  prize  of  material  value. 

The  medallion,  the  fact  that  a  very  dis- 
tinguished group  of  educators  have  sel- 
ected you  from  all  this  Nation  as  the  top 
scholars  in  the  country,  this  is  something 
that  money  cannot  buy.  It  is  something 
that  money  cannot  reward.  It  is  something 
also  that  you  will  carry  with  you  the  rest 
of  your  lives,  I  hope  very  proudly,  because 
we  expect  a  great  deal  from  you.  I  very 
much  expect  that  several  in  this  room  will 
enter  public  life.  Some  of  you  will  run  for 
office.  Some  of  you  will  win,  some  of  you 
will  lose.  I  have  done  both,  so  I  know  what 
can  happen. 

Some  of  you  will  end  up  in  the  Congress 
and  maybe  the  Senate  and,  who  knows, 
you  may  be  standing  here  some  day.  I  am 
not  sure.  But,  whatever  the  case  may  be, 
the  fact  that  you  have  been  selected  as 
Presidential  Scholars  means  that  the  Na- 
tion has  a  stake  in  you,  a  stake  in  you  as 
the  leaders  of  the  future,  as  those  who, 
10,  15,  20  years  from  now,  will  be  affect- 
ing the  great  decisions  for  this  Nation 
and  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  what  the  world 
is  going  to  look  like  and  what  the  Nation 
is  going  to  look  like  10  years  from  now, 
15  years  from  now.  I  can  only  say  that  we 
are  trying,  as  we  can  in  our  generation,  to 
make  this  Nation  and  this  world  a  better 
place  for  you  to  live  in. 

The  war,  the  very  difficult  war  in  which 
we  are  presently  engaged,  that  will  be  con- 
cluded, of  course.  We  trust  that  we  can 
conclude  it  in  a  way  that  will  provide  a 


better  opportunity  to  avoid  not  only  that 
war,  but  others  like  it  in  the  future. 

But  beyond  that,  I  think  of  the  divided 
world  that  we  live  in,  the  world  divided 
between — ^we  think  of  the  two  super- 
powers, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  think  of  the  talks  that  are  now 
going  on  in  Vienna,  where  we  are  trying 
to  limit  the  escalation  of  nuclear  arms. 
There  is  hope  that  we  will  have  some 
success  in  those  talks.  If  we  do  have  suc- 
cess, and  I  believe  there  is  a  good  chance 
we  will  have  success,  it  means  the  world 
you  will  live  in,  after  you  finish  college  4 
years  from  now,  will  be  a  safer  world  than 
it  otherwise  would  be. 

Then,  further  down  the  road,  I  think 
of  another  part  of  the  whole  international 
scene  that  often  we  do  not  adequately 
think  of  in  terms  of  what  the  future  may 
be.  I  think  not  only  of  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
superpower  like  the  United  States,  I  think 
of  the  other  half  of  the  Communist  world. 
Communist  China,  700  million  people, 
not  yet  a  superpower,  but  700  million 
people  isolated  not  only  from  the  United 
States  and  the  free  world  but  isolated 
from  the  Communist  world.  And  I  think 
of  what  a  dangerous  world  it  would  be 
and  what  an  unhappy  world  it  would  be 
if  those  700  million  people,  i  o  years  from 
now,  when  you  will  have  been  out  of  col- 
lege 5  or  6  years^  or  20  years  from  now 
when  you  will  have  been  out  15  years,  if 
those  700  million,  who  will  then  be  800 
million  or  900  million,  are  still  living  in 
angry  isolation  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  Nothing  that 
can  be  done  in  a  day,  a  week,  a  month,  or 
a  year.  But  we  can  begin.  We  can  begin 
that  process  which  will,  I  trust,  leave  a 
world,  when  you  come  on  the  scene,  come 
on  the  scene  as  active  participants  in  your 
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communities^  your  States  and  your  Nation, 
whether  in  political  life  or  in  private  life, 
that  will  leave  a  world  in  which  we  will 
not  all  have  the  same  political  systems,  in 
which  we  will  not  all  have  affection  for 
each  other — ^because  it  will  never  be  that 
way — ^but  a  world  in  which  we  can  have 
reasonable  safety  and  a  world  in  which 
there  can  be  communication  between  all 
peoples  in  the  world. 

I  think  that  is  possible,  looking  way 
down  the  road,  way  down  the  road  to  the 
year  2000  when  you  will  not  be  as  old  as 
I  am  today,  but  almost.  Looking  down 
then,  I  would  hope  that  all  of  you  would 
be  able  to  move  throughout  this  whole 
world  and  know  all  of  the  people  in  it  as 
you  know  the  people  in  your  own  country. 

Then,  finally,  I  come  back  to  this  coun- 
try because  this  is  the  heart  of  the  whole 
matter.  If  we  are  unable  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  living  together  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  be  effec- 
tive in  using  our  enormous  influence  in 
affecting  other  countries  in  solving  the 
problems  that  they  have. 

So,  sometimes  when  people  come  to  see 
me  and  they  talk  about  these  great  inter- 
national problems  and  they  say,  "Well, 
my  interest  is:  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  the  problems  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  how  are  you  going  to  settle  the  Com- 
mon Market  situation  and  get  Britain  in, 
and  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  the 
German  problem,  and  what  about  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  in  Latin  America? 
What  is  the  future  of  Africa?  What  about 
the  Mideast  which  is  bubbling  up  ready  to 
explode  again  and  all  these  world-shaking 
problems?"  I  sometimes  try  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  problems  in  the  United  States 
and  in  their  own  communities  because  I 
can  tell  all  of  you,  and  all  of  you  know 
this,  that  what  happens  in  your  college,  in 


your  university,  in  your  city,  in  your  State, 
can  have  an  enormous  effect  on  the  future 
of  this  world  in  which  we  live. 

What  I  am  really  trying  to  say  is  this :  I 
don't  know  where  each  of  you  will  end  up, 
whether  in  government  or  out,  and  if  in 
government,  whether  local  government, 
State  government,  or  national  govern- 
ment, but  I  do  know  that  everything  you 
do  is  going  to  matter.  I  do  know  that  not 
because  we  ask  for  it,  but  because  the 
wheel  of  history  turned  in  such  a  way  that 
we  have  it,  that  the  United  States  of 
America  is  the  only  nation  in  the  free 
world  that  has  the  power  and  the  influ- 
ence that  can  determine  whether  freedom 
does  survive  in  the  world  over  the  next  25 
years.  Whether  it  does  survive  is  going  to 
depend  on  the  quality  of  our  leadership 
and  whether  it  survives  does  not  depend 
simply  on  the  quality  of  leadership  of  the 
President  or  Senators,  or  the  rest  deter- 
mining these  earth-shaking  international 
problems,  but  it  is  going  to  particularly 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  leadership  in 
our  communities,  each  one  of  them. 

Everything  you  do  really  matters,  be- 
cause when  any  part  of  our  country  is  iso- 
lated, when  any  part  of  it  is  torn  apart, 
when  there  is  hatred  in  any  part  of  the 
country  or  prejudice,  it  hurts  the  whole 
country.  So,  anything  that  you  can  do  to 
alleviate  that,  anything  that  you  can  do  in 
a  very  small  way  can  be  very,  very  big. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  small  where  the 
United  States  is  concerned.  This  is  a  great 
nation.  It  is  a  strong  nation.  It  has  many 
weaknesses,  but  with  all  of  its  weaknesses, 
we  must  remember  there  are  peaceful 
ways  to  change  them. 

As  I  think  of  the  Presidential  Scholars, 
those  who  finish  high  school  this  year  and 
of  the  years  you  have  ahead,  I  can  only 
say,  don't  have  this  idea  that  you  some- 
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times  hear,  I  know,  from  television  and  in 
the  columns  and  maybe  even  from  a  few 
professors,  not,  of  course,  from  Dr.  Wallis, 
but  the  idea  that,  well,  this  is  a  terrible 
time  to  be  alive.  We  have  got  a  war  in 
Vietnam.  We  have  problems  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  the  Mideast  is  ready  to  go 
up.  We  have  racial  problems  at  home — 
our  universities,  the  alienation  of  youth, 
and  all  that. 

I  don't  want  to  sound  Pollyannaish.  I 
would  be  the  last  to  suggest  our  problems 
are  not  enormous;  they  are  on  my  desk 
and  on  my  mind  every  day,  every  hour 
that  I  am  awake.  But  I  do  say  this  and  I 
say  it  because  I  deeply  believe  it.  You  are 
very  fortunate  to  be  born  and  to  be  living 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  because 
what  you  do,  the  life  you  live  does  matter, 
because  the  United  States  does  matter  and 
that  it  what  really  counts. 

At  this  time  in  history,  the  United 
States,  and  its  leadership,  is  going  to  have 
an  enormous  impact  on  the  future  of  the 
world  for  the  next  century.  That  is  why  I 
think  the  Presidential  Scholars  of  1970, 
while  they  will  look  back  on  a  year  of 
turmoil,  and  they  will  look  forward  to 
what  they  think  are  years  of  uncertainty, 


will  also  say,  what  a  fortunate  time  to  be 
alive  because  the  challenges  are  great.  And 
what  a  fortunate  time  to  be  alive  and  to 
be  recognized  as  the  top  scholars  of  your 
class,  as  those  that  we  are  counting  on. 

I  simply  congratulate  you  for  being 
selected.  I  wish  you  the  very  best.  I  wish 
you  success  in  everything  that  you  under- 
take in  the  future  and  I  know  that  the 
country  is  going  to  be  better  off  because 
this  Commission  had  the  good  sense  to 
select  you.  I  hope  these  meetings  have 
given  you  some  inspiration,  have  lifted  you 
a  bit  so  that  when  you  go  back  you  will  go 
on  through  college  and  then  give  the 
leadership  which  America  needs,  needs 
from  its  youth,  and  needs  from  its  older 
people  who  will  remember  that  they  also 
once  were  young. 

Thank  you. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  11:08  a.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  Dr.  W. 
Allen  Wallis,  president  of  the  University  of 
Rochester,  was  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Presidential  Scholars.  An  announcement, 
dated  May  21,  1970,  listing  the  119  scholars 
and  the  membership  of  the  Commission  is 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  672). 
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ORGANIZED  CRIME  in  the  United 
States  has  three  goals:  exploitation,  cor- 
ruption, and  destruction.  What  it  cannot 
directly  exploit,  it  seeks  to  corrupt;  what 
it  cannot  corrupt,  it  seeks  to  destroy.  Its 
degrading  influence  can  be  felt  in  every 
level  of  American  society,  sometimes  in  in- 
sidious, subtle  ways,  but  more  often  in  di- 
rect acts  of  violence  and  illegality.  It  is  a 
malignant  growth  in  the  body  of  Ameri- 


can social  and  economic  life  that  must  be 
eliminated. 

Today  I  am  establishing  a  National 
Council  on  Organized  Crime,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Attorney  General,  to 
formulate  an  effective,  coordinated  na- 
tional strategy  for  the  elimination  of 
organized  crime. 

The  creation  of  such  a  council  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  the  success  of  the 
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Federal  Strike  Forces — or  organized 
crime  field  offices — ^in  metropolitan  areas 
where  the  organized  crime  problem  is 
most  concentrated.  These  Strike  Forces 
consist  of  attorneys  trained  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  agents  and  inves- 
tigators from  other  departments  and 
agencies. 

This  program  requires  a  unique  coop- 
erative effort  on  the  part  of  several  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  having 
diverse  primary  responsibilities.  Up  to  this 
time,  however,  working  relationships  be- 
tween representatives  of  these  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  have  been  de- 


veloped on  a  regular  basis  only  at  the 
operating  level. 

With  the  creation  of  the  National 
Council  on  Organized  Crime,  composed 
of  representatives  of  all  the  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  having  major  re- 
sponsibilities affecting  or  affected  by  the 
activities  of  organized  crime,  the  fight 
against  this  evil  will  have  the  necessary 
strategic  as  well  as  tactical  planning. 

I  wish  the  Council  and  its  distinguished 
and  able  membership  an  early  success. 

note:  The  Council  was  created  by  Executive 
Order  11534. 
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Memorandum  for  Heads  of  Executive 
Departments  and  Agencies: 

Secretary  of  Transportation  Volpe  has 
agreed  to  serve  again  this  year  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Combined  Federal  Campaign 
for  the  National  Capital  Area.  He  did  an 
outstanding  job  as  campaign  chairman 
last  year  and  I  am  pleased  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  serve  again. 

As  in  past  years,  this  fall's  campaign 
will  combine  into  one  single  drive  the 
campaigns  of  the  United  Givers  Fund, 
the  National  Health  Agencies,  and  the 
International  Service  Agencies.  In  this 
one  drive  we  will  be  seeking  to  do  our 
share  to  meet  the  needs  of  more  than  150 
local,  national,  and  international  health, 
welfare,  and  social  service  agencies. 

The  voluntary  charitable  organizations 
perform  services  that  are  vital  to  our 
community,  our  nation  and  the  world. 
The  Combined  Federal  Campaign  offers 
Federal  personnel  a  unique  opportunity  to 
help  hundreds  of  voluntary  organizations 


by  one  gift  once  a  year,  a  gift  made  easier 
by  the  availability  of  payroll  deductions. 
I  know  that  Secretary  Volpe  will  have 
your  wholehearted  support  in  this  en- 
deavor and  I  hope  you  will  commend  the 
campaign  with  its  payroll  deduction  fea- 
ture to  Federal  employees  and  military 
personnel  in  your  organization. 

I  request  that  you  serve  personally  as 
Chairman  of  the  combined  campaign  in 
your  organization  and  appoint  a  top  as- 
sistant as  your  Vice  Chairman.  Please  ad- 
vise Secretary  Volpe  of  the  person  you 
designate  as  your  Vice  Chairman. 

Richard  Nixon 


Memorandum  for  All  Federal  Employees 
and  Military  Personnel: 

The  concept  of  voluntary  action,  of 
community  action,  of  people  banding  to- 
gether in  a  spirit  of  neighborliness  to  do 
those  things  which  they  see  must  be  done 
is   deeply   rooted   in   America's   charac- 
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ter  and  tradition. 

Through  the  Combined  Federal  Cam- 
paign we  have  the  opportunity,  which 
comes  only  in  a  free  society,  to  show  our 
individual  concern  for  those  who  need 
help.  This  campaign  combines  in  one 
annual  on-the-job  drive  the  campaigns 
of  the  local  united  fund,  the  American 
Red  Cross,  the  National  Health  Agen- 
cies, and  the  International  Service  Agen- 
cies. These  agencies  help  make  our 
community  a  better  place  in  which  to  live ; 


they  alleviate  pain  and  suffering  and  seek 
cures  from  dreaded  diseases;  they  bring 
help  and  hope  to  those  in  overseas  lands. 
Generosity  and  concern  for  others  has 
always  been  a  proud  tradition  of  all  who 
serve  in  the  United  States  Government. 
I  feel  confident  you  will  continue  this 
tradition  and  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  be  of  service  through  your  contribu- 
tions to  the  Combined  Federal  Campaign. 

Richard  Nixon 


1 79     Statement  Announcing  the  Membership  of  the 
Commission  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
American  Future.     June  4,  1970 


ON  MARCH  16, 1  approved  a  bill  estab- 
lishing a  Commission  on  Population 
Growth  and  the  American  Future,  and 
appointed  John  D.  Rockefeller  3d  as 
Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  the 
full  membership  of  this  most  important 
Commission. 

The  mandate  of  the  Commission  is  both 
large  and  challenging.  The  Commission 
will  tell  us  what  we  should  anticipate  in 
the  way  of  population  growth  in  the 
United  States,  where  we  can  expect  that 
population  to  settle,  and  how  we  can 
most  properly  deal  with  it.  It  will  then 
consider  what  steps  the  Nation  should 
take  to  best  meet  the  problem  of  excessive 
population  density  and  too  rapid  growth. 

The  Congress  made  a  substantial  contri- 
bution to  my  proposal  through  amend- 
ments calling  upon  the  Commission  to 
consider  how  population  is  affecting  our 
environment  and  natural  resources,  and 
further  stating  that  in  setting  forth  a  pop- 


ulation level  best  suited  to  the  Nation's 
assets  and  resources,  the  Commission 
would  consider  appropriate  ethical  values 
and  principles. 

This  approach  to  the  population  prob- 
lem— ^both  in  the  formulation  of  my  pro- 
posal and  the  support  demonstrated  by 
the  Congress — ^has  been  clearly  bipartisan. 
In  appointing  Commission  members,  I 
have  kept  this  bipartisan  spirit  very  much 
in  mind.  And  because  this  Commission 
will  be  so  vitally  concerned  with  charting 
a  steady  course  for  this  Nation  as  we  move 
toward  the  year  2000,  I  have  made  cer- 
tain that  the  Commission  will  have  youth- 
ful representation  and  participation. 

note:  The  list  of  Commission  members,  re- 
leased by  the  White  House,  is  printed  in  the 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
(vol.  6j  p.  730).  The  transcript  of  a  news 
briefing  on  the  functions  of  the  Commission 
by  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  Counsellor  to  the 
President,  was  also  released. 
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180     Letter  to  Senator  Hugh  Scott  About  a  Proposed 
Amendment  to  the  Foreign  MiHtary  Sales  Bill. 
June  4,  1970 


Dear  Hugh: 

You  have  requested  my  views  on  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Robert 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  to  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate. 

As  you  know,  I  am  opposed  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Cooper-Church  provision  in 
its  present  form.  Nevertheless,  I  fully  ap- 
preciate the  concerns  of  many  Senators 
anxious  that  the  Cambodian  expedition 
not  involve  our  Nation  in  another 
Vietnam-type  conflict.  As  I  reported  to 
the  American  people  last  night,  this  has 
been  the  most  successful  operation  of  this 
long  and  difficult  war  and  will  be  com- 
pleted by  June  30.  The  results  will  be 
fewer  casualties  and  continued  with- 
drawals from  Vietnam — objectives  that 
Senators  share  with  me. 

The  Byrd  amendment  reaffirms  the 
Constitutional  duty  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief  to  take  actions  necessary  to  protect 
the  lives  of  United  States  forces  and  is 
consistent  with  the  responsibilities  of  my 
office.  Therefore,  it  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward eliminating  my  more  serious  objec- 


tions to  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 

You  will  recall  that  last  year  in  Guam  I 
outlined  the  Nixon  doctrine  establishing 
a  policy  for  Asian  nations  to  defend  them- 
selves^ with  American  material  assistance 
and  technical  help.  If  a  stable  lasting  peace 
is  to  emerge  in  that  beleaguered  region,  it 
is  important  that  we  promote  regional  co- 
operation. Therefore,  I  should  hope  that 
the  Senate  would  also  adopt  an  amend- 
ment supporting  the  Nixon  doctrine  of 
American  material  and  technical  assist- 
ance toward  self-help. 

I  appreciate  your  continued  deep  inter- 
est in  this  subject  and  the  untiring  effort 
you  and  your  colleagues  have  made  in  an 
effort  to  achieve  meaningful  legislation  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  American  people. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[The  Honorable  Hugh  Scott,  The  United  States 
Senate,  Washington,  D.G.  20510] 

NOTE :  The  letter  was  posted  for  the  press. 

On  May  19,  1970,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by  Senator 
Scott  and  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford  on 
this  and  other  amendments  to  the  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  bill. 


181     Remarks  Announcing  Changes  in  the  Cabinet  and  the 
President's  Staff.     June  6,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  announcing  today  the  first  change 
in  our  Cabinet.  This  change  involves  two 
of  my  very  close  associates  over  the  years, 
and  I  have  them  both  here  and  each  of 
them  will  make  a  statement  after  I  indi- 


cate the  nature  of  the  change. 

As  all  of  you  who  have  followed  my 
career  since  1947  know,  my  oldest  and 
closest  friend  and  associate  within  the  ad- 
ministration is  Bob  Finch,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  He  has 
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served  with  me  as  my  Administrative 
Assistant  when  I  was  Vice  President  and 
during  the  campaign  of  i960  and  through 
the  years,  also,  when  I  was  out  of  office  in 
a  voluntary  capacity. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  discussing 
with  Mr.  Finch  the  possibility  of  having 
more  of  his  time,  in  terms  of  his  counsel, 
on  matters  not  involving  simply  the  opera- 
tions of  his  huge  and  extremely  important 
department  but  on  general  problems, 
problems  in  the  domestic  field  and  also  in 
some  foreign  areas. 

I  had  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  him  to  do  both:  to  continue  to  be  a 
personal  adviser  and  counselor,  as  he  has 
been  through  the  years,  and  to  operate 
the  department.  This  cannot  be  done. 
That  department  requires  full  time  opera- 
tional responsibility  and  I  have  not  had 
the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  counsel  on 
many  other  matters  as  I  would  have  liked. 

Consequently,  I  have  asked  him  to 
come  to  the  White  House  on  a  full  time 
basis  as  Counsellor  to  the  President.  His 
duties  will  be  general.  He  will  be  advis- 
ing me,  of  course,  in  the  various  areas  in 
which  he  has  special  experience  from 
HEW,  in  the  problems  of  education  par- 
ticularly, in  the  problems  of  youth,  and 
also  in  other  areas  in  the  political  arena  in 
which  he  has,  through  the  years,  been  my 
closest  associate  and  adviser. 

I  regret  losing  him  at  HEW,  but  I  need 
him  here.  I  have  asked  him  to  come  here 
and  he  has  accepted  that  responsibility. 

He  will  be,  incidentally,  a  member  of 
the  Domestic  Council  and  I  think  we  will 
have  here  then  a  team  that  will  work  very 
closely  together.  John  Ehrlichman,  Bob 
Haldeman,  Bob  Finch,  Dr.  Moynihan, 
Bryce  Harlow,  all  are  old  friends.  They 
are  team  players  and  I  feel  we  will 
strengthen  our  White  House  team. 


As  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  I 
will  strengthen  my  own  staff  because  I 
will  have  a  man  with  me  who  has  con- 
tributed so  much  in  the  past  to  my  general 
discussions  and  will  in  the  future. 

Incidentally,  he  will  be  traveling  with 
me  both  on  my  foreign  and  domestic  trips 
and  on  those  weekends  when  I  go  to  Flor- 
ida or  California  and  the  rest  for  general 
preparation  of  speeches  and  other  state- 
ments. 

To  replace  Bob  Finch  as  Secretary  of 
HEW  was  a  very  difficult  assignment.  We 
examined,  with  Bob  Finch  and  others 
within,  our  White  House  team,  a  number 
of  people  who  might  be  qualified.  The 
best  qualified  man  in  the  country — Bob 
Finch  thought  this,  I  thought  this,  and 
Secretary  Rogers  who  has  sat  with  us  on 
these  discussions,  agreed — is  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson. All  of  you  who  again  go  back  a 
few  years,  as  I  do,  will  remember  that  he 
was  Under  Secretary  of  HEW,  was  also 
Acting  Secretary  for  a  period  of  2^ 
months  between  Secretary  Folsom  and  his 
successor,  Arthur  Flemming,  and  you  will 
also  remember  that  at  the  State  level  he 
has  been  the  Attorney  General  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  before  that  was  a  U.S. 
Attorney. 

Secretary  Finch.  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, too,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Lieutenant  Governor. 
You  were  Lieutenant  Governor,  too.  We 
have  two  Lieutenant  Governors  here  and 
we  believe  in  promoting  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernors upward  one  way  or  another. 

Having  mentioned  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, I  should  have  remembered  that  be- 
cause he  may  have  forgotten  that  while 
he  is  doing  something  for  me  by  taking 
this  new  assignment,  I  once  did  something 
for  him.  I  came  to  Boston  and  helped  raise 
the  money  to  get  rid  of  his  deficit  after  you 
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ran  for  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Mr.  Richardson.  We  did  get  rid  of  it, 
too. 

The  President.  That  is  right. 

Well,  in  any  event,  Elliot  Richardson, 
as  you  know,  has  held  the  position  of  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State.  When  I  first 
broached  this  subject  to  Secretary  Rogers, 
he  said,  "It  is  like  taking  my  right  arm," 
because  the  relationship  between  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Under  Secretary  has  been 
one  of  the  best  that  has  ever  existed  in 
that  department. 

On  the  other  hand.  Secretary  Rogers 
recognizes  that  the  opportunity  of  a  man 
who  has  proved  himself  within  the  ad- 
ministration to  go  up  must  never  be 
denied. 

I  reminded  Secretary  Rogers  that  he 
had  been  through  that  because  he,  as  you 
know,  was  Deputy  Attorney  General  and 
went  from  Deputy  Attorney  General  to 
Attorney  General. 

And  so,  after  thorough  discussion,  we 
have  decided  that  Under  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson would  be  offered  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  and  he  will  assume  that 
responsibility  as  soon  as  the  Senate  con- 
firms him,  which  I  would  expect  would 
not  be  a  particular  problem  in  this  par- 
ticular area. 

I  would  like  to  say  finally  that  I  believe 
that  this  change  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  whole  administration.  It  will  bring  to 
the  White  House  a  man  that  I  need  in  a 
special  capacity  that  has  not  been  filled 
adequately  for  my  purposes  before. 

It  will  bring  to  HEW  a  man  who  has 
great  administrative  experience  and  it 
also  is  a  happy,  it  seems  to  me,  move  in 
the  sense  that  Bob  Finch  and  Elliot 
Richardson  will  be  working  together  in 
the  fields  of  health  and  education,  family 
assistance,    and    others,    because    even 


though  Elliot  Richardson  has  been  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  when  we  had  the  con- 
ference I  remember  on  family  assistance 
at  Camp  David,  that  he  had  some  very 
good  suggestions  to  make. 

That  concludes  my  statement.  And  Bob, 
would  you  like  to  say  a  word? 

Secretary  Finch.  The  only  thing  you 
left  out  was  that  it  is  a  higher  calling  but 
a  lower  salary.  I  am  very  honored,  very 
flattered.  It  is  like  coming  home,  to  be  with 
John  and  Bob  and  my  fellow  Counsellors, 
Dr.  Moynihan  and  Mr.  Harlow. 

It  is  a  wrench  to  leave  HEW.  I  am 
proud  of  what  we  have  accomplished 
there.  But  I  do  feel  I  can  be  of  great  value 
in  the  White  House  working  for  the  Presi- 
dent as  he  directs  me. 

And  I  am  very  confident,  very  pleased, 
that  we  have  somebody  of  Elliot  Richard- 
son's stature.  I  tried  to  get  him  as  my 
Under  Secretary  when  I  first  came  in.  Bill 
Rogers  beat  me. 

And  I  know  the  Department  will  be 
very  pleased  to  have  him  there  and  I 
know  he  will  do  an  outstanding  job. 

Elliot? 

Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President,  and  Mr.  Secretary. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  delighted, 
stunned,  and  sad  all  at  once.  I  have  been 
very  happy  in  the  Department  of  State.  It 
has  been  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  have 
had  a  part  in  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  foreign  policy  under  President 
Nixon's  administration.  I  have  enjoyed  my 
association  there  with  Secretary  Rogers 
and  with  my  other  colleagues. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  leaving  new 
friends  in  the  Department  of  State,  I  will 
be  rejoining  old  friends  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW. 

There  will  be,  I  know.  Bob,  many  occa- 
sions in  which,  through  the  Council  on 
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Domestic  Affairs  and  otherwise,  I  will 
want  to  call  on  you  for  advice,  counsel, 
and,  I  am  sure  on  occasion,  sympathy. 

The  President.  Leave  a  little  time  for 
me,  too,  will  you,  Elliot.  [Laughter] 

Mr.  Richardson.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
only  add  that  in  seeking  to  fill  Bob  Finch's 
shoes  I  hope  that  I  can  fulfill  your  confi- 
dence in  me. 

I  look  forward  to  the  assignment  be- 
cause it  is  a  demanding  one  and  because 
I  know  how  important  are  the  contribu- 


tions it  can  make  to  the  welfare  and  the 
well-being  of  millions  of  people. 

I  know  also,  Mr.  President,  that  in  tak- 
ing over  this  assignment  from  Bob  Finch 
it  must  mean  a  great  deal  to  you  to  look 
forward  to  having  his  counsel  and  advice 
and  association  close  to  you  here  in  the 
White  House. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:07  p.m.  in 
the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House.  Bio- 
graphical data  on  Secretaries  Finch  and  Rich- 
ardson were  also  released. 


182     Statement  About  the  Earthquake  in  Peru. 
June  85  1970 


ON  BEHALF  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  I  am  taking  this  means  of  express- 
ing our  deeply  felt  grief  and  distress  con- 
cerning the  major  catastrophe  which  has 
befallen  our  sister  nation  of  Peru.  The 
earthquake  which  struck  northern  Peru  on 
May  31st  destroyed  entire  villages  and 
brought  death  to  tens  of  thousands.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  now  homeless  and 
survivors  face  the  prospects  of  widespread 
hunger  and  disease.  This  event  is  described 
as  the  worst  natural  calamity  in  Peru's 
history  and  perhaps  the  history  of  South 
America. 

The  people  of  this  hemisphere  and  of 
the  entire  world  share  a  deep  concern  for 
what  the  Peruvian  people  are  suffering — 
for  the  plight  of  the  homeless  and  injured 
and  orphaned.  They  know  that  a  monu- 
mental effort  is  urgently  required  to  gain 
access  to  the  stricken  area,  and  to  provide 
transportation  for  needed  medical  person- 
nel and  supplies,  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter. 

The  people  of  the  United  States 
stand  ready  with  the  peoples,  of  all  the 


American  nations  to  respond  to  the  re- 
quests of  our  sister  Republic  of  Peru  in  this 
time  of  its  great  need.  We  are  prepared 
not  only  to  help  with  what  Peru  may  need 
today,  but  also  to  aid  in  the  long  and 
arduous  task  of  rebuilding  an  entire  region 
of  that  nation. 

The  United  States  has  already  begun  to 
move  emergency  assistance  and  supplies  to 
Peru.  Several  airplanes  and  ships  carry- 
ing disaster  relief  supplies  and  personnel 
have  already  been  dispatched.  An  AID 
grant  of  $10  million  for  immediate  relief 
and  rehabilitation  has  been  authorized. 
Private  United  States  organizations  are 
also  contributing  significant  amounts  of 
supplies  and  assistance  of  various  kinds. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  an- 
nounce other  actions  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  Peru  in  meeting  its  emergency 
relief  needs : 

I.  I  am  directing  the  establishment  of 
a  Special  Steering  Group,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Secretary  Finch  to  plan  and  co- 
ordinate all  United  States  Government 
participation  in  Peruvian  relief  efforts 
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and  to  assure  close  liaison  with  the  Peru- 
vian Government.  The  Special  Steering 
Group  will  include  representatives  of  the 
State  Department,  HEW,  AID,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  Peace  Corps. 

2.  I  have  asked  the  Director  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  Joseph  Blatchford,  working 
under  the  guidance  of  Secretary  Finch 
and  the  Special  Steering  Group,  to  coordi- 
nate and  organize  a  program  which  would 
provide  an  opportunity  for  American  citi- 
zens, particularly  young  Americans,  to 
participate  in  relief  and  long-term  recon- 
struction efforts  to  the  extent  their  serv- 
ices can  be  effectively  utilized  by  the 
Peruvian  Government. 

3.  I    have   asked    Secretary   of    State 


Rogers  and  AID  Administrator  Hannah 
to  consider  additional  ways  in  which  we 
might  cooperate  with  Peru  in  meeting  the 
longer-term  problems  of  rehabilitation 
and  reconstruction. 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  a  great  com- 
mon effort  of  the  American  nations  can 
limit  and  relieve  the  suffering  which  this 
earthquake  has  brought  to  our  sister 
republic  and  can  help  Peru  make  a 
speedy  recovery  from  this  calamity. 

note:  On  June  11,  1970,  the  White  House 
released  the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on 
U.S.  relief  assistance  by  Robert  H.  Finch,  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Joseph  H.  Blatchford,  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 


183     Statement  Announcing  Extensions  of  Welfare  Reform 
Proposals.     June  lo,  1970 


PAST  PROGRAMS  to  aid  the  poor  have 
failed.  They  have  degraded  the  poor  and 
defrauded  the  taxpayer.  The  family  as- 
sistance plan  represents  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  far-reaching  effort  to 
reform  social  welfare  in  nearly  four 
decades.  Today,  I  am  announcing  signifi- 
cant extensions  of  the  administration's 
welfare  reform  proposals. 

Basic  Principles 

The  family  assistance  plan  is  based  on 
four  fundamental  principles: 

— Strong  incentives  to  encourage  work 
and  training; 

— Equity  to  provide  assistance  to  work- 
ing poor  families ; 

— Respect  for  individual  choice  and 
family  responsibility;  and 

— Administrative  efficiency  to  earn  the 
trust  of  the  taxpayer. 


Administration  officials  have  worked 
recently  to  identify  ways  to  extend  the 
principles  of  this  income  strategy  to  other 
domestic  programs  such  as  Medicaid,  food 
stamps,  and  public  housing. 

On  the  basis  of  this  review,  I  have  made 
my  decision  to  propose  basic  amendments 
to  the  Family  Assistance  Act  of  1970. 

Health  Insurance  for  Poor  Families 

The  most  important  proposal  I  make 
today  is  to  reform  the  Medicaid  program. 

Medicaid  is  plagued  by  serious  faults. 
Costs  are  mounting  beyond  reason.  Serv- 
ices vary  considerably  from  State  to  State. 
Benefits  are  only  remotely  related  to  fam- 
ily resources.  Eligibility  may  terminate 
abruptly  as  a  family  moves  off  welfare, 
often  losing  more  in  medical  benefits  than 
it  gains  in  income. 

In  short^ — ^just  like  the  existing  welfare 
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system — Medicaid  is  inefficient,  inequit- 
ably excludes  the  working  poor,  and  often 
provides  an  incentive  for  people  to  stay  on 
welfare. 

I  will  propose  legislation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  Congress  to  establish  a 
family  health  insurance  program  for  all 
poor  families  with  children.  This  insur- 
ance would  provide  a  comprehensive 
package  of  health  services,  including  both 
hospital  and  outpatient  care. 

Final  decisions  on  the  specifications  of 
the  family  health  insurance  proposal  must 
await  further  review  by  the  new  Domestic 
Council.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  basic 
principles  will  work.  This  proposal  will 
constitute  the  second  legislative  stage  of 
the  administration's  income  strategy 
against  poverty. 

Unified  Administration  of  Food 
Stamps  and  Family  Assistance 

The  administration  has  already  made 
extensive  changes  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  improve  benefits,  make  them 
more  equitable,  and  help  even  the  very 
poorest  families  to  receive  assistance.  We 
will  propose  that  the  Congress  build  on 
these  executive  reforms  to  integrate  food 
stamps  with  family  assistance  and  other 
income  support  programs. 
Therefore,  I  plan  to : 
— Submit  a  reorganization  plan  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  Congress  to 
transfer   the   food    stamp    program 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare; 
— Make   it  possible  for  a   family   to 
"check  off"  its  food  stamp  purchase 
and  receive  its  stamp  allotment  auto- 
matically with  its  family  assistance 
check ;  and 


— ^Revise  the  food  stamp  price  schedule 
to  make  it  rise  evenly  with  increases 
in  income. 

Assisted  Housing 

Present  subsidized  housing  programs 
are  marked  by  inconsistencies  and  in- 
equities. Many  families  pay  the  same  rent 
despite  wide  differences  in  income.  A 
small  increase  in  earnings  may  force  the 
family  to  move,  losing  much  more  housing 
assistance  than  is  gained  in  income. 

We  have  proposed  a  solution  to  many 
of  these  problems  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1970.  Rents  would  vary  directly  with  in- 
come. A  family  would  not  be  forced  to 
move  at  some  arbitrary  income  limit.  We 
will  offer  this  provision  of  the  Housing 
Act  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  for 
its  consideration. 

Reform  of  Individual  and  Family 
Services 

In  other  amendments,  we  are  proposing 
significant  changes  in  social  services  for 
the  poor.  This  proposal  has  been  devel- 
oped in  recent  months  and  will  be  ready 
for  submission  to  the  Congress  next  week. 
These  amendments  will : 
— ^Encourage  accountability  and  pro- 
gram results; 
— Strengthen   the  role  of  Governors, 

mayors,  and  county  executives; 
— Seek  to  eliminate  duplication   and 
overlap. 

Other  Major  Changes 

Other  administration  amendments  to 
the  Family  Assistance  Act  make  import- 
ant changes.  For  example: 

— Phasing  out  the  special  program  for 
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unemployed  fathers,  thus  eliminating 
one  of  the  most  serious  disincentives 
noted  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee; 

— Limiting  the  welfare  burden  of  the 
States  by  placing  a  ceiling  on  their 
financial  obligations  under  the 
program; 

— Strengthening  the  work  require- 
ment; and 

— Reducing  areas  of  administrative 
discretion. 


Nowhere  has  the  failure  of  govern- 
ment been  more  tragically  apparent  in 
past  years  than  in  its  efforts  to  help  the 


poor.  The  91st  Congress  has  an  historic 
but  rapidly  vanishing  opportunity  to  re- 
verse that  record  by  enacting  the  Family 
Assistance  Act  of  1970.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  this  administration's  total 
commitment  to  passage  of  this  legislative 
milestone  this  year. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  wel- 
fare reform  proposals  by  Clifford  M.  Hardin, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture ;  George  P.  Shultz,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor;  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
Counsellor  to  the  President;  and  John  G. 
Veneman,  Under  Secretary,  and  Robert 
E.  Patricelli,  Special  Assistant  for  Urban 
Affairs,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 


184     Remarks  Announcing  Appointments  in  the  Executive 
Branch.     June  lo,   1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  have  an  announcement  today  with 
regard  to  major  appointments  within  the 
executive  branch.  As  you  know,  for  many 
years  all  commissions  studying  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Federal  Government  have 
unanimously  recommended  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Office  of  the  President. 
Those  recommendations,  unfortunately, 
in  previous  years,  have  not  been  able  to 
be  implemented.  This  year  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Office  of  the  President. 
Congress  has  not  disapproved  it.  It  was 
presented  to  the  Congress  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Congress,  the  majority  of 
the  House  that  did  take  it  up  voted  in 
effect  for  it. 

The  plan  will  go  into  effect  on  July  i. 
Under  that  plan,  as  you  know,  a  new  of- 
fice is  set  up,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  This  Office  is  one  that  will 
have  major  responsibilities  in  a  number 
of  fields  and  particularly  in  what  I  would 


describe  as  how  the  Government  operates. 
The  domestic  policy  council,  for  exam- 
ple, will  make  decisions  with  regard  to 
what  the  Government  does,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  how  the  Government  operates, 
how  much  we  can  spend  for  this  pro- 
gram and  that,  the  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams, the  management  of  programs — 
in  these  vitally  important  areas  we  are 
making  a  new  and,  we  think  much  needed 
approach. 

To  find  the  man  who  could  assume  this 
new  responsibility  has  been  a  very  dif- 
ficult problem,  difficult  because  finding 
one  who  exactly  would  fit  all  of  the  quali- 
fications is  not  always  possible.  We  think, 
however,  that  we  have  in  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  George  Shultz,  the  man  who 
best  fits  the  needs  of  this  time  for  setting 
up  this  new  Office  and  administering  it. 

He  is,  as  you  know,  a  former  dean  of 
the  School  of  Business  Administration  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  dis- 
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tinguished  economist  and  he  has  demon- 
strated very  clearly  in  his  months  as  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  that  he  is  one  of  the  best 
administrators  of  a  department  within 
the  executive  branch  at  this  time. 

He  has  agreed  to  accept  the  post  as  Di- 
rector of  this  Office. 

One  of  those  with  whom  I  consulted 
and  who  strongly  recommended  him,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  who  said  that  if  he  was 
making  the  choice  it  would  be  his  first 
recommendation,  is  our  present  Budget 
Director  Bob  Mayo.  Mr.  Mayo  said  that, 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  Office  and  the 
qualifications  of  George  Shultz,  that  he 
felt  that  he  was  the  best  qualified  man 
to  take  over  this  new  Office. 

Robert  Mayo,  as  you  know,  has  been 
our  Budget  Director.  He  has,  in  my 
opinion,  made  a  record  that  will  for  many 
years  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  records,  one  of  the  best  rec- 
ords, as  Budget  Director  that  this  Gov- 
ernment has  ever  had. 

When  he  came  on  as  Budget  Director 
he  indicated  that  he  would  stay  through 
two  new  budget  cycles.  However,  with  the 
new  Office  coming  on  July  i,  he  felt 
that  it  was  important  that  the  new  team 
begin  on  July  i.  But,  Director  Mayo  has 
agreed  to  come  into  the  White  House  as  a 
Counsellor  to  the  President  and  in  this 
capacity  he  will  advise  the  new  Office  and 
help  in  its  implementation  and  also  give 
advice  to  the  President  in  other  fields, 
economic  fields,  where  his  advice  previ- 
ously has  been  invaluable. 

In  this  Office,  also,  there  is  the  Office 
of  Deputy  Director  with  specific  responsi- 
bility for  the  budget.  Here  we  have  gone 
to  the  State  of  California,  to  Caspar  Wein- 
berger. He  has  a  distinguished  record 
there,  first  as  an  attorney,  then,  as  you 
know,  as  Director  of  Finance  for  the  State 


of  California,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  in  Washington  as  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  in  that 
office  has  just  completed  a  major  reor- 
ganization there. 

We  are  moving  him  from  the  Commis- 
sion earlier  than  I  would  have  hoped,  but 
the  need  here,  we  thought,  was  such  and 
his  qualifications  so  unique,  that  he  was 
the  man  to  serve  as  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Executive  Management  and 
Budget  with  specific  responsibilities  for 
the  budget. 

Then  we  turn  to  the  successor  for 
Secretary  Shultz.  Here,  following  the 
practice  that  I  like  to  follow  whenever  it 
seems  consistent  with  the  needs  of  proper 
service  for  the  people,  I  have  looked 
within  the  department  at  a  man  who  was 
recommended  by  Secretary  Shultz  for  his 
successor,  his  Under  Secretary,  Mr.  James 
Hodgson,  also  from  California. 

Mr.  Hodgson  is  one  who  has  a  rather 
unique  reputation  in  labor  circles  and 
business  circles.  He  has  the  respect  of  busi- 
ness and  management  people;  he  also  has 
the  respect  of  labor  people,  all  of  whom 
I  consulted  prior  to  making  this  announce- 
ment today. 

I  believe  that  this  new  team  that  I  have 
announced  today  in  each  of  the  offices 
that  they  will  be  filling  will  do  a  very  dis- 
tinguished job.  I  will  just  say  one  final 
thing  before  Secretary  Shultz  and  Director 
Mayo  and  Caspar  Weinberger  will  answer 
questions.  Mr.  Hodgson  will  answer  no 
questions,  because  he  has  Senate  confir- 
mation coming  up  for  his  position  and  will 
save  the  questions  for  them. 

The  real  test  now  comes  in  how  this  Of- 
fice of  Executive  Management  and  Bud- 
get operates.  The  question  that  many  will 
ask:  Is  this  just  another  layer  of  govern- 
ment on  top  of  too  much  government 
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already?  That  is  the  question  that  this  new 
team  will  find  an  answer  to.  If  it  is  that, 
it  will  have  been  a  great  mistake.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  as  a  result  of  the  new 
procedures  that  will  be  put  into  effect  by 
this  new  Office  we  will  be  able  rather  than 
adding  another  layer,  to  remove  some 
layers  of  government,  to  streamline,  if  I 
may  use  that  overworked  term — to 
streamline  our  Government  offices  so  that 
we  may  more  effectively  serve  the  Nation 
in  the  many  areas  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  responsibility. 

I  only  hope  that  perhaps  a  year  from 
now,  or  2  years  from  now,  we  can  look 
back  at  this  moment  and  say  it  was  not 
just  another  layer,  but  it  resulted,  because 


of  this  new  Office  and  the  new  men  that 
take  over  these  responsibilities,  in  accom- 
plishing what  commission  after  commis- 
sion have  recommended  through  the 
years,  finally  bringing  real  business  man- 
agement at  the  very  highest  level  into  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

And  with  that  I  will  turn  the  question- 
ing over  to  Mr.  Shultz,  Mr.  Mayo,  Mr. 
Weinberger. 

Thank  you. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  3 :  05  p.m.  in  the 
Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  The  tran- 
script of  the  news  conference  that  followed  the 
President's  remarks  and  biographical  data  on 
Secretary  Shultz,  Director  Mayo,  Chairman 
Weinberger,  and  Under  Secretary  Hodgson, 
were  also  released. 


185     Remarks  to  Delegates  Attending  the  Annual  United 
States  Attorneys'  Conference.     June  ii,  1970 


Mr.  Attorney  General,  Mr,  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  think  you  will  agree  we  are  giving  you 
a  very  warm  welcome  to  Washington  to- 
day. [Laughter] 

You  are  here  in  the  historic  Rose  Gar- 
den at  this  point.  You  will  wonder  where 
the  roses  are.  They  come  later  in  the 
summer.  But  for  all  the  ladies  who  I  know 
will  be  interested  in  how  these  are  done : 
A  little  earlier  we  had  tulips  and  now  we 
have  what  you  see  here^  and  the  roses  will 
be  planted  later  on.  So  year  around, 
whatever  it  is,  we  have  a  very  historic  and 
a  very  beautiful  site  for  meetings  of  this 
type. 

I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your  tour  of 
the  White  House  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  feel  that  to  welcome  you  and  to  say 
a  few  words  to  you  is  very  important  in 
what  is  sometimes  a  very  busy  day  for 


whoever  occupies  this  office. 

The  Attorney  General  said  you  were  the 
local  lawyers  for  the  President.  You  are 
the  local  lawyers  for  all  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  know  that  the  great  majority 
of  you  are  Republicans.  Traditionally, 
that  is  the  case  where  the  U.S.  Attorneys 
are  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  realize  that  your 
jobs  do  not  involve  partisanship.  They  in- 
volve the  interests  of  all  the  people.  You 
are  enforcing  not  a  Republican  law  or  a 
Democratic  law,  you  are  enforcing  the  law 
of  the  United  States.  And  you  are  enforc- 
ing it  in  an  even-handed  way  for  all  the 
people.  We  want  you  to  feel  that  way;  we 
want  you  to  act  that  way. 

I  met  recently,  as  the  Attorney  General 
will  recall,  with  the  leaders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  when  they  were  here. 
We  were  discussing  the  problem  of  re- 
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storing  some  respect  for  law,  something 
that  is  very  close  to  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all  of  us  throughout  this  country  regard- 
less of  our  partisanship. 

I  made  a  point  that  I  think  we  should 
always  keep  in  mind;  that  if  we  are  to 
have  respect  for  law  in  this  country,  we 
must  have  laws  that  deserve  respect. 

Now  this  means  not  only  that  the  laws 
that  are  passed  by  the  Congress  and  the 
State  legislatures  and  the  city  councils 
must  be  evenhanded  and  fair  to  all  but 
it  means  that  those  who  administer  the 
law,  those  who  enforce  the  law,  must  de- 
serve respect. 

When  a  law  is  not  enforced  that  creates 
disrespect  for  law.  But  a  law  that  is  un- 
fairly enforced  also  creates  disrespect  for 
law. 

So  I  say  to  you:  We  want  you  to  en- 
force the  laws;  we  want  you  to  enforce 
them  fairly;  we  want  you,  as  the  Federal 
lawyers,  to  give  leadership  in  your  local 
communities  to  all  of  those  who  have  this 
responsibility,  so  that  we  can  establish 
throughout  this  country  respect  for  our 
courts,  respect  for  the  law,  law  which  is 
fair  and  even  for  all  people.  This  is  the 
goal  of  this  administration  and  it  is  the 
goal,  I  trust,  of  those  who  are  the  Presi- 
dent's and  the  people's  lawyers,  who  you 
are. 

One  other  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make :  You  are  going  to  be  here  for  a  few 
days  and  you  are  going  to  find  that  in  a 
number  of  fields,  particularly  the  field  of 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs,  we  need  a 
message  to  get  back  to  the  communities. 

We  have  done  a  lot  of  studying  of  these 
subjects  here  at  the  Federal  level  and  we 
find  over  and  over  again  that  there  is  a 
need  for  information  to  get  back  to  the 
communities  to  deal  with  these  problems. 


I  trust  you  will  listen  to  the  briefings 
that  I  have  heard.  They  are  very,  very  im- 
pressive. I  always  learn  something  new  in 
every  one  of  them.  I  hope  then  you  will  go 
back  and  carry  this  message,  not  only  in 
terms  of  enforcing  the  laws  but  again  of 
informing  the  people. 

Speak  in  the  high  schools,  because  it 
is  there,  or  the  junior  high  schools  or  in  the 
colleges  and  get  the  message  through  to 
our  young  people  about  the  dangers  that 
are  involved  here  because  you  can  tell 
them  that  I  feel — this  will  be  helpful  in 
getting  the  message  across — that  this  is 
one  of  the  major  problems  confronting  all 
Americans  today,  and  particularly  young 
Americans,  the  tremendous  growth  in  the 
use  of  narcotics  without  knowledge  as  to 
what  it  can  do  to  the  mind,  let  alone  to  the 
body  and  the  physical  condition  of  men 
and  women. 

One  other  point  I  would  make:  You 
have  done  a  good  job  with  the  tools  you 
have.  You  will  have  noted  that  the  rate 
of  crime  in  this  country  went  up  16  per- 
cent in  1967.  It  went  up  at  the  rate  of  19 
percent  in  1 968.  That  rate  of  increase  of 
crime  has  been  turned  around  in  1969, 
turned  around,  I  should  point  out,  partly 
by  the  leadership  that  you  provide. 

We  realize  that  crime  is  local  and  State 
as  well  as  Federal  as  far  as  responsibilities 
for  dealing  with  it  are  concerned.  But  it 
is  turned  around  because  of  newer,  and 
I  think,  more  effective  leadership  coming 
from  the  Attorney  General,  coming  from 
you. 

We  want  you  to  continue  to  give  that 
leadership  but  you  need  some  new  tools. 
You  need  them  and,  throughout  the 
country,  our  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials need  those  tools.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment needs  to  act  in  many  areas. 
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This  administration,  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  has  had  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  13  pieces  of 
legislation  dealing  with  organized  crime, 
dealing  with  narcotics,  dealing  with 
pornography,  dealing  with  dangerous 
drugs,  dealing  also  with  the  use  of 
explosives. 

You  saw,  for  example,  the  problem  that 
was  referred  to  in  New  York  by  Mayor 
Lindsay,  in  which  he  pointed  to  the  bomb 
that  was  used  against  the  police  depart- 
ment in  New  York  in  one  of  the  precincts 
there,  which  indicates  how  dangerous  this 
problem  has  become. 

Here  we  have  this  legislation,  13  pieces 
of  legislation,  before  the  Congress.  For  1 8 
months  most  of  the  legislation  has  been 
there  and  not  one  of  those  bills  has  reached 
the  President's  desk  for  signature. 

Now  let  me  say,  I  am  a  Republican. 
Most  of  you  are.  I  understand  partisan 
politics.  I  understand  it  in  an  election 
year.  I  can  understand  the  Congress 
dragging  its  feet  about  some  things. 
After  all,  that  is  the  way  the  political  game 
is  played. 

But  crime,  respect  for  law,  dealing  with 
crime,  these  are  issues  that  are  above  par- 
tisan politics  and  I  think  it  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  get  off  the  dead  center  on 
which  it  presently  has  been  operating,  to 
get  these  bills  out  of  committee,  to  give  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  a 
chance  to  operate,  to  get  them  down  here 
on  the  President's  desk  for  signature  so 
that  you  out  in  the  field  can  have  the  tools 
to  do  the  job. 

I  promise  you  that  if  we  get  the  tools 


from  the  Congress,  we  will  use  them  and 
we  will  reduce  this  rate  of  crime.  We 
have  done  a  good  job  without  having  new 
legislation.  We  will  do  a  better  job  with 
more  legislation. 

But  let's  remember  where  the  respon- 
sibility is:  It  is  right  down  there  in  the 
Congress.  They  need  to  provide  those 
tools  for  us  and  then  we  will  do  the  job. 
And  to  me,  I  think,  perhaps  the  major 
failure  of  this  Congress  has  been  its  fail- 
ure to  act  on  any  of  the  crime  legislation 
that  has  been  before  them  for  1 8  months. 

Partisanship  is  no  excuse  for  it,  and  I 
do  not  charge  partisanship  in  this  in- 
stance. What  is  involved  here  is  that  in 
this  very  important  area  where  Democrats 
write  me  as  much  as  Republicans  about 
their  concern  about  narcotics,  about  or- 
ganized crime,  about  dangerous  drugs, 
about  street  crime,  where  I  get  letters 
from  all  over  the  country,  where  accord- 
ing to  polls  this  is  the  number  one  issue 
that  concerns  people  of  all  parties  in  their 
homes  and  in  their  communities — for  the 
Congress  to  fail  to  act  and  go  back  to  the 
people  will  be  something  that  the  people 
will  remember. 

So  we  ask  for  the  Congress  to  act.  We 
hope  you  can  use  your  influence  with  both 
your  Democratic  and  Republican  friends 
in  Congress  to  get  action  while  you  are 
here,  within,  of  course,  all  of  the  rules  that 
you  have  to  follow. 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  wish  you 
well. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:38  a.m.  fol- 
lowing a  brief  introduction  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  N.  Mitchell.  The  Deputy  Attorney 
General  was  Richard  G.  Kleindienst. 
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1 86     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Urging  Legislation  To 
Avoid  Further  Pollution  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel. 
June  1I5  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  1955  the  State  of  California  took 
steps  to  protect  a  particularly  beautiful 
area  of  its  coastline  by  creating  a  State 
Sanctuary  extending  sixteen  miles  along 
the  Santa  Barbara  Channel  and  closing  it 
to  all  petroleum  exploration.  About  a  dec- 
ade later,  however,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment issued  leases  for  petroleum  ex- 
ploration immediately  seaward  from  the 
State  Sanctuary.  Oil  platforms  were  soon 
constructed  and  petroleum  drilling  began. 
In  January  1 969,  a  blowout  in  the  Chan- 
nel resulted  in  widespread  oil  pollution 
of  the  Sanctuary. 

The  twenty  Federal  leases  seaward 
from  the  Sanctuary  which  were  granted 
by  the  previous  Administration  should 
be  cancelled.  Legislation  being  submitted 
today  would  terminate  these  leases  and 
create  a  Marine  Sanctuary.  Compensa- 
tion to  the  lessees  would  be  funded  by 
revenue  from  oil  production  at  the  Elk 
Hills  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  which  is 
also  located  in  California. 

To  avoid  further  marine  pollution, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
pumping  oil  from  three  leases  in  the  area. 
The  oil  beneath  the  Channel  where  the 
1969  blowout  occurred  is  contained  in 
a  geological  formation  which  was  dam- 
aged by  oil  drilling.  If  not  bled  off  this 
high  pressure  oil  would  escape  through 
zones  of  structural  weakness  causing  fur- 
ther pollution.  The  legislation  I  am  pro- 
posing would,  therefore,  allow  production 


on  these  three  leases  under  strict  manage- 
ment controls. 

This  proposal  for  Santa  Barbara  illus- 
trates our  strong  commitment  to  use  off- 
shore lands  in  a  balanced  and  responsible 
manner.  It  recognizes  the  earlier  decision 
made  by  the  people  of  California  to  set 
aside  a  part  of  their  coastline  as  a  sanctu- 
ary, and  it  extends  the  protected  area 
across  the  Channel  to  Santa  Cruz  Island. 

This  recommendation  is  based  on  the 
belief  that  immediate  economic  gains  are 
not  the  only,  or  even  the  major,  way  of 
measuring  the  value  of  a  geographic  area. 
The  ability  of  that  area  to  sustain  wild- 
life and  its  capacity  to  delight  and  inspire 
those  who  visit  it  for  recreation  can  be 
far  more  important  characteristics.  This 
proposal  recognizes  that  technology  alone 
cannot  bring  national  greatness,  and  that 
we  must  never  pursue  prosperity  in  a 
way  that  mortgages  the  nation's  posterity. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  this  legis- 
lation early  and  careful  consideration.  It 
represents  another  way  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  clearly  demonstrate 
its  commitment  to  the  quality  of  life  in 
America. 

Richard  Nixon 
The    White   House 

June    II,    1970 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
President's  message  by  Senator  George  Murphy 
and  Representative  Charles  M.  Teague,  both 
of  California,  and  Dr.  William  T.  Pecora, 
Director,  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 
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187     Remarks  Urging  Prompt  Congressional  Action  on 
Housing  Finance  Legislation.     June  12,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

On  February  2  I  sent  to  the  Congress 
a  message  asking  for  enactment  of  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970. 
You  will  note  that  I  described  this  as  the 
"Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970." 

Four  months  have  passed  and  the  Con- 
gress has  as  yet  failed  to  act.  A  bill  has 
passed  the  Senate.  It  now  is  tied  up  in  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  We  are  hopeful 
that  next  week  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee will  act  and  that  the  House  itself  may 
act. 

In  presenting  Secretary  Romney  to  you 
today,  I  should  point  out  that  he  recom- 
mended to  me  4  months  ago  that  this  legis- 
lation be  sent  to  the  Congress.  He  then 
said  that  there  was  an  emergency  insofar 
as  housing  finance  was  concerned. 

For  4  months  on  this  emergency  legis- 
lation there  has  been  no  action  and  now 


we  have  what  I  would  describe  as  a  crisis 
insofar  as  financing  for  housing  needed 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  across 
the  country. 

It  is  time  to  act,  even  at  this  late  date. 
Secretary  Romney  has  talked  to  me  on 
several  occasions  since  February  2,  urging 
action.  He  will  be  glad  to  answer  your 
questions  with  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  legislation,  what  we  hope  it  will  ac- 
complish, even  at  this  late  date. 

We  hope  that  the  Emergency  Act  of 
4  months  ago  now  will  become  legislation 
within  the  next  2  weeks  or  so,  as  it  well 
might. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:45  ^..m.  in 
the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House.  Also 
released  was  the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing 
by  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment George  W.  Romney. 


188     Statement  on  Establishing  the  President's  Commission 
on  Campus  Unrest.     June  13^  1970 


THE  UNITED  STATES  has  the  greatest 
system  of  higher  education  ever  developed 
by  man.  But  in  the  past  academic  year, 
the  integrity  of  this  system — involving 
more  than  2,500  colleges  and  universities 
and  nearly  8,000,000  students — has  been 
threatened.  While  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  who  live  and  work  in 
the  academic  community  are  dedicated  to 
nonviolence,  there  have  nevertheless  been 
over  100  campuses  on  which  violent  acts 
have  recently  occurred.  The  tragic  results 
have  included  loss  of  life,  vast  property 
damage,  and  serious  disruption  of  the 
educational  process.  This  situation  is  a 


matter  of  vital  concern  to  all  Americans. 
Today  I  am  appointing  a  Commission 
on  Campus  Unrest  to  study  this  serious 
situation,  to  report  its  findings  and  make 
recommendations  to  me.  William  Scran- 
ton,  the  former  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
will  be  the  Chairman. 

The  following  are  among  the  purposes 
of  the  Commission: 

— To  identify  the  principal  causes  of 
campus  violence,  particularly  in  the 
specific  occurrences  of  this  spring. 
— ^To  assess  the  reasons  for  breakdown 
in  the  processes  for  orderly  expres- 
sion of  dissent. 
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— To  suggest  specific  methods  and  pro- 
cedures   through    which    legitimate 
grievances  can  be  resolved. 
— To  suggest  ways  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  right  of  academic  freedom, 
the  right  to  pursue  an  education  free 
from  improper  interference,  and  the 
right  of  peaceful  dissent  and  protest. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Commission  will 
help  us  discover  what  practical  steps  can 
be  taken  by  all  levels  of  government — 
including  law  enforcement  agencies — to 
alleviate  the  dangers  involved  in  this  sit- 
uation. I  hope,  too,  that  the  Commission 
will  explore  ways  in  which  university  ad- 
ministrations and  student  leaders  can  con- 
tribute more  effectively  to  the  control  and 
elimination  of  campus  violence.  There  is 
nothing  that  any  of  us  can  do  now  to  re- 
store the  lives  that  have  been  lost  or  to 
undo  the  other  effects  of  past  campus  vio- 


lence. But  the  Commission  can  help  us  to 
avoid  future  incidents  of  the  sort  which 
occurred  this  past  spring,  the  most  ap- 
palling of  which  were  the  tragedies  at 
Kent  State  University  in  Ohio  and 
Jackson  State  College  in  Mississippi. 

The  Commission  will  receive  assistance 
and  support  from  its  own  staff  and  from 
the  investigative  facilities  of  the  various 
Federal  departments.  I  will  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  Commission  with  the 
power  of  subpena. 

I  have  asked  the  Commission  to  begin 
its  work  immediately  and  to  report  to  me 
before  the  beginning  of  the  coming  aca- 
demic year. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Key 
Biscayne,  Fla. 

The  Commission  was  established  by  Execu- 
tive Order  11536.  An  announcement  of  the 
membership  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  753). 


189     Statement  Appealing  to  Americans  To  Assist  the  Victims 
of  the  Earthquake  in  Peru.     June  13,  1970 


MY  FELLOW  AMERICANS,  there  are 
few  times  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us  when  we 
are  called  upon  as  we  are  this  Sunday, 
to  extend  the  spirit  of  humanity  and 
brotherhood  to  a  fellow  nation. 

The  country  of  Peru,  a  neighbor  nation 
in  this  hemisphere,  has  undergone  the 
worst  catastrophe  ever  suffered  by  a  peo- 
ple of  the  Americas.  An  earthquake  which 
struck  Peru  2  weeks  ago  has  taken  over 
50,000  lives.  One  out  of  every  12  Peru- 
vians has  been  left  without  a  home,  with- 
out warm  clothing,  without  food. 
Thousands  of  children  have  been  or- 
phaned. To  them  and  their  families  we 
extend  our  prayers  and  sympathy. 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
appeal  to  you — as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation — to  express  our  concern  and  grief 


through  actions  that  will  help  to  relieve 
the  suffering  that  tragedy  has  brought  to 
Peru. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Key 
Biscayne,  Fla. 

A  White  House  announcement,  dated 
June  24,  1970,  on  the  establishment  and  mem- 
bership of  the  Peru  Earthquake  Voluntary 
Assistance  Group,  is  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol. 
6,  p.  810). 

On  September  8,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by  Counsellor 
to  the  President  Robert  H.  Finch  on  the  final 
report  on  U.S.  relief  assistance  to  Peru. 

An  announcement,  dated  October  8,  listing 
total  U.S.  aid,  both  private  and  Federal,  and 
total  international  aid,  is  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol. 
6,  p.  1353). 
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190     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Annual  Report 
on  the  International  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Program.     June  15,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  the  annual  report 
on  the  international  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  program  conducted  dur- 
ing the  Fiscal  Year  1969  under  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1 96 1  (Public  Law  87-256, 
the  Fulbright-Hays  Act) . 

This  program,  in  Fiscal  Year  1 969,  ex- 
changed more  than  6,500  teachers, 
scholars,  students  and  distinguished  lead- 
ers between  the  United  States  and  132 
countries  and  territories.  More  than  2,000 
of  these  were  leaders,  potential  leaders  and 
professionals  from  other  lands  who  came 
to  observe  and  study  the  United  States, 
its  people  and  institutions.  Cumulatively, 
from  1949  through  1969,  132,380  United 
States  and  foreign  grantees  have  been  ex- 
changed under  this  State  Department 
program. 

This  exchange  has  directly  contributed 
to  the  achievement  of  our  foreign  policy 
objectives.  Observing  and  working  with 
colleagues  here  on  mutual  problems,  our 
visitors  have  established  personal  and  in- 
stitutional relationships  which  persist 
through  the  years.  They  have  realized 
what  they  have  in  common  with  us,  as 
well  as  our  differences.  Together  with 
American  grantees  studying  and  teaching 
abroad,  they  have  contributed  greatly  to 


the  store  of  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  our  respective  cultures,  penetrating 
below  the  surface  news  and  impressions  of 
the  mass  media. 

This  report  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1969 
educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram is  largely  devoted  to  an  aspect  of 
the  program  too  often  overlooked — that 
is,  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  it 
receives  the  cooperation  and  assistance, 
including  financial  assistance,  from 
United  States  private  groups,  private  in- 
dividuals, private  educational  institutions 
and  business  corporations.  This  private 
cooperation  not  only  indicates  the  high 
level  of  citizen  interest  in  exchange  but 
gives  the  program  its  essential  character 
and  effectiveness. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  way  have  the 
American  people  made  so  direct  a  con- 
tribution to  our  foreign  policy  objectives 
for  the  1970s  which  I  defined  in  my  Feb- 
ruary 18  message  to  Congress. 

I  commend  this  report  to  the  thought- 
ful attention  of  the  Congress. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
June  15, 1970 

note:  The  report,  entitled  "International  Ex- 
change, 1969"  (25  pp.  plus  addenda),  was 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  Department  of  State. 
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191     Statement  Announcing  Membership  of  the  Commission 
on  Financial  Structure  and  Regulation.     June  1 6, 1 9  70 

IN  MY  ECONOMIC  REPORT  last 
February,  I  pointed  out  that  our  economy 
must  have  strong  and  innovative  financial 
institutions  if  our  national  savings  are  to 
be  utilized  effectively.  At  that  time  I  an- 
nounced that  I  would  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  study  our  financial  structure 
and  make  recommendations  to  me  for 
needed  changes.  On  April  22, 1  appointed 
Mr.  Reed  O.  Hunt,  formerly  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Crown  Zellerbach,  to  head 
the  Commission.  Today  I  am  announcing 
its  formal  organization  and  the  names  of 
the  outstanding  citizens  who  have  agreed 
to  serve  as  members. 

The  Commission  has  a  broad  mandate : 
to  review  and  study  the  structure,  opera- 
tion, and  regulation  of  the  private  finan- 
cial institutions  in  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  formulating  recommenda- 
tions which  would  improve  the  function- 
ing of  the  private  financial  system.  Just 
as  the  mandate  is  broad,  no  rigid  timetable 
for  interim  or  final  reports  has  been  set. 
We  would  hope  to  receive  the  final  report, 
however,  before  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  92 d  Congress — or  by 
December  1971. 

Since  the  announcement  of  his  appoint- 
ment in  April,  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  work- 
ing with  administration  officials  and 
private  economists  in  planning  the  Com- 
mission's study.  The  recommendations 
that  have  resulted  from  this  study  will  be 
presented  to  the  Commission  at  its  first 
meeting,  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 

A  great  deal  of  top-level  study  and 
planning  has  gone  into  the  formation  of 


this  Commission.  I  am  optimistic  that  the 
result  will  be  a  series  of  constructive  and 
achievable  legislative  proposals — pro- 
posals which  will  advance  our  basic  goal 
of  shaping  the  financial  system  so  as  to 
meet  the  credit  needs  of  the  U.S.  economy 
and  its  people  in  the  decades  ahead. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  on 
Financial  Structure  and  Regulation  are: 

Reed  Oliver  Hunt,  Chairman,  former  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation. 

Morris  D.  Crawford,  Jr.,  chairman,  The 
Bowery  Savings  Bank,  New  York,  N.Y. 

James  Howard  Edgerton,  president,  Cali- 
fornia Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Richard  G.  Gilbert,  president,  Citizens  Sav- 
ings, Canton,  Ohio. 

Alan  Greenspan,  president,  Townsend- 
Greenspan  and  Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Walter  S.  Holmes,  Jr.,  president,  C.I.T. 
Financial  Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Lane  Kirkland,  secretary-treasurer,  AFT^ 
CIO,  Washington,  D.G. 

Rex  J.  Morthland,  president,  Peoples  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  Selma,  Ala. 

William  H.  Morton,  president,  American  Ex- 
press Company,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Donald  S.  MagNaughton,  chairman,  The 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  Amer- 
ica, Newark,  N.J. 

Ellmore  C.  Patterson,  president,  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Company,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

K.  A.  Randall,  vice  chairman.  United  Virginia 
Bankshares,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Ralph  S.  Regula,  attorney,  Navarre,  Ohio. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Saulnier,  professor  of  economics, 
Barnard  College,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Robert  H.  Stewart  III,  chairman,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  in  Dallas,  Dallas,  Tex. 
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192     Address  to  the  Nation  on  Economic  Policy 
and  Productivity.     June  17,  1970 


Good  afternoon^  my  fellow  Americans: 

Today  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
my  thoughts  on  three  subjects  that  reach 
into  the  homes  and  the  pocketbooks  of 
every  family:  your  job,  your  income,  and 
your  cost  of  living. 

Specifically,  I  shall  announce  actions 
that  will  help  to  move  us  ahead  more 
quickly  towards  our  goal  of  full  employ- 
ment, economic  growth,  and  reasonable 
price  stability  in  peacetime. 

Let  us  begin  by  recognizing  these  facts : 

The  American  economy  is  the  strongest 
in  the  world.  This  year,  the  number  of 
Americans  who  have  jobs  is  the  highest  in 
our  history.  Even  allowing  for  taxes  and 
inflation,  the  average  real  income  of 
Americans  is  higher  this  year  than  ever 
before,  in  part  because  of  the  increase  in 
social  security  benefits  and  the  reduction 
of  the  tax  surcharge  which  will  end  en- 
tirely this  month. 

Because  of  that  basic  economic  strength, 
we  can  honestly  and  confidently  face  up 
to  our  current  problems : 

Unemployment  has  increased;  the  price 
index  continues  to  rise;  profits  have  gone 
down;  the  stock  market  has  declined;  in- 
terest rates  are  too  high. 

Today  I  am  presenting  a  program  to 
deal  with  these  problems. 

First  we  should  recognize  the  causes  of 
our  economic  diflSculties.  What  we  are 
doing  here  is  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
a  nation  in  transition  from  a  wartime 
economy  to  a  peacetime  economy. 

Our  economy  must  consequently  make 
adjustments  to  two  great  changes  at  the 
same  time. 

One  change  is  that  defense  spending  is 


on  the  way  down.  For  the  first  time  in  20 
years,  the  Federal  Government  is  spend- 
ing more  on  human  resource  programs 
than  on  national  defense. 

This  year  we  are  spending  $1.7  billion 
less  on  defense  than  we  were  a  year  ago; 
in  the  next  year,  we  plan  to  spend  $5.2 
billion  less.  This  is  more  than  a  redirection 
of  resources.  This  is  an  historic  reordering 
of  our  national  priorities. 

The  cuts  in  defense  spending  mean  a 
shift  of  job  opportunities  away  from  de- 
fense production  to  the  kind  of  produc- 
tion that  meets  social  needs.  This  will 
require  adjustment  by  many  employees 
and  businesses. 

For  example,  over  400,000  military  and 
civilian  employees  have  been  released  in 
this  past  year  by  our  Armed  Forces.  In 
that  time,  cutbacks  in  defense  spending 
have  reduced  jobs  in  defense  plants  by 
about  300,000.  Taken  together,  that's 
almost  three  quarters  of  a  million  people 
affected  by  the  reduction  in  defense  spend- 
ing. Now,  while  many  of  these  workers 
have  found  new  jobs,  it  is  not  hard  to  see 
where  much  of  the  current  increase  in 
total  unemployment  has  come  from. 

Despite  the  difficulties  of  this  transition, 
progress  toward  a  peacetime  economy  is  a 
good  sign  for  the  labor  force  and  for  the 
business  community.  Reduction  in  defense 
spending  gives  us  more  room  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  to  meet  human  needs  at  home. 
It  makes  it  possible  to  build  a  much  more 
enduring  prosperity  in  this  country. 

With  its  trials  and  with  its  hopes,  a 
peacetime  economy  is  clearly  on  the  way. 
We  have  already  brought  home  115,000 
from  Vietnam.  Our  success  in  destroying 
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enemy  supply  bases  in  Cambodia  has 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  go  forward  with 
the  program  for  withdrawal  of  150,000 
more  men  which  I  announced  in  my 
speech  of  April  so,  without  jeopardizing 
the  lives  of  our  men  who  would  be  brought 
home  after  that. 

Our  scheduled  withdrawal  of  forces 
from  Cambodia  by  June  30  will  be  kept. 
Our  scheduled  transition  from  a  wartime 
economy  to  a  peacetime  consumer  econ- 
omy will  be  kept. 

While  our  economy  adapts  to  the  re- 
ordering of  our  national  priorities  and  re- 
sources, we  are  undergoing  a  second  great 
change.  We  are  trying  to  do  something 
that  never  has  been  done  before:  to  avoid 
a  recession  while  we  bring  a  major  infla- 
tion to  an  end. 

This  administration  took  office  after  a 
long  period  in  which  this  Nation  lived  far 
beyond  its  means.  In  the  decade  of  the 
sixties,  Federal  deficits  totaled  $57  billion, 
and  the  American  consumer  was  forced  to 
pay  the  piper  in  terms  of  a  rising  spiral 
of  prices. 

Seventeen  months  ago,  when  this  ad- 
ministration took  office,  we  stood  at  a 
crossroads  of  economic  policy.  There  were 
actually  four  roads  open  to  us. 

One  was  the  road  of  runaway  inflation : 
to  do  nothing  about  Government  spend- 
ing and  rising  prices,  to  let  the  boom  go 
on  booming  until  the  bubble  burst.  That 
was  the  road  the  Nation  was  taken  on  in 
the  sixties,  and  the  people  who  suffer  most 
along  that  road  are  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans living  on  fixed  incomes. 

The  road  headed  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion from  that  one  was  a  possible  choice 
as  well :  Let  the  economy  "go  through  the 
wringer,"  as  some  suggested,  and  bring  on 
a  major  recession. 


Well,  that  would  stop  inflation  abruptly, 
but  at  a  cost  in  human  terms  of  broken 
careers  and  broken  lives  that  this  Nation 
must  never  again  have  to  pay. 

A  third  choice  was  the  route  of  wage 
and  price  controls.  That  would  lead  to 
rationing,  black  marketing,  total  Federal 
bureaucratic  domination,  and  it  would 
never  get  at  the  real  causes  of  inflation. 

That  left  a  fourth  choice:  to  cut  down 
the  sharp  rise  in  Federal  spending  and  to 
restrain  the  economy  firmly  and  steadily. 
In  that  way,  prices  would  slow  their  rise 
without  too  great  a  hardship  on  the  work- 
ingman,  the  businessman,  and  the  in- 
vestor. That  was  the  road  of  responsibility, 
that  is  the  road  we  chose,  and  that  is 
the  road  we  are  continuing  on  today. 

Because  we  are  concerned  with  both 
prices  and  jobs,  we  have  put  the  brakes 
on  inflation  carefully  and  steadily. 

This  did  not  mean  that  inflation  could 
end  without  some  slowdown  in  the  econ- 
omy. But  we  were  willing  to  make  a 
trade — to  sacrifice  speed  in  ending  infla- 
tion in  order  to  keep  the  economic  slow- 
down moderate. 

At  the  outset  of  our  fight  against  in- 
flation, we  pointed  out  that  it  would  take 
time  to  relieve  the  heavy  spending  pro- 
grams and  pressures  on  the  economy; 
after  that  beginning,  it  would  take  more 
time  to  see  that  those  reduced  pressures 
result  in  a  slowdown  in  price  rises. 

Now  many  people  wonder  why  we  are 
easing  some  of  the  restraints  on  the  econ- 
omy before  we  have  seen  dramatic  results 
in  slowing  down  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Why,  they  ask,  don't  we  keep  on 
with  all  of  our  measures  to  hold  down  the 
economy  until  price  rises  stop  completely? 

Let  me  put  it  this  way:  It  is  a  little  like 
trying  to  bring  a  boat  into  a  dock.  You 
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turn  down  the  power  well  before  you  get 
to  the  dock  and  let  the  boat  coast  in.  Now 
if  you  waited  until  you  reached  the  dock 
to  turn  down  the  power,  you'd  soon  have 
to  buy  a  new  dock  or  a  new  boat. 

In  the  same  way,  we're  heading  for  the 
dock  of  price  stability:  We  have  to  ease  up 
on  the  power  of  our  restraint  and  let  our 
momentum  carry  us  safely  into  port. 

That's  why  our  independent  central 
banking  system  has  seen  fit  to  ease  up  on 
the  money  supply.  That  is  why  I  relaxed 
the  cutback  on  federally-assisted  construc- 
tion projects  and  why  I  have  not  asked  for 
a  new  surtax. 

These  actions  are  not  a  signal  that  we 
are  giving  up  our  fight  against  inflation. 
On  the  contrary,  they  mean  that  there  was 
already  enough  power  applied  to  reach 
the  dock  and  now  we'd  better  make  sure 
that  we  don't  damage  the  boat. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  monetary  policy, 
which  permitted  no  growth  in  the  money 
supply  at  all  in  the  second  half  of  1969, 
has  now  been  relaxed.  In  the  past  6 
months,  the  money  supply  has  grown  at  a 
rate  of  about  6  percent  a  year. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  assured  the  Nation  that  there 
will  be  enough  money  and  credit  to  meet 
future  needs,  and  that  the  orderly  expan- 
sion of  the  economy  will  not  be  endan- 
gered by  a  lack  of  liquidity. 

Now  I'm  not  asking  anyone  to  put  on 
rose-colored  glasses.  We  are  well  aware 
of  the  forces  working  against  us. 

To  make  sure  the  coming  upturn  in  the 
economy  will  not  be  of  the  kind  that  brings 
on  a  new  surge  of  inflation,  we  have  gained 
control  of  the  runaway  momentum  of 
Federal    spending — the    spending    that 


triggered  the  rise  in  prices  in  the  first 
place. 

In  the  3  years  before  this  administra- 
tion took  office.  Federal  spending  rose  an 
average  of  15  percent  a  year — the  sharp- 
est rate  of  increase  since  the  Korean  war. 
In  the  current  fiscal  year,  we  slashed  that 
rate  of  increase  in  half,  to  7  percent.  And 
in  the  coming  year,  we  intend  to  cut  that 
rate  of  increase  in  spending  by  half  again. 

Now  this  required  some  hard  deci- 
sions— ^including,  as  you  may  recall,  the 
veto  of  a  popular  appropriations  bill — 
but  it  was  vital  to  win  the  battle  to  hold 
down  spending  so  that  we  could  ulti- 
mately hold  down  prices.  We  are  win- 
ning that  battle  but  we  cannot  let  up  now. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  basic  economic 
road  we  have  taken  is  the  right  road,  the 
responsible  road,  the  road  that  will  curb 
the  cost  of  living  and  lead  us  to  orderly 
expansion. 

However,  we  have  to  face  some  difficult 
problems.  The  momentum  of  4  years  of 
inflation  was  stronger  than  had  been 
anticipated.  The  effect  on  unemployment 
is  greater  than  we  foresaw.  The  pace  of 
our  progress  toward  price  stability  and 
high  employment  has  not  been  quick 
enough. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
abandon  our  strategy.  It  does  mean  that 
we  must  pay  heed  to  economic  develop- 
ments as  we  move  along  and  adjust  our 
tactics  accordingly. 

While  relying  basically  on  continued 
moderation  in  general  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies,  I  think  it  is  necessary  and  timely 
to  supplement  them  with  several  more 
specific  measures. 

Here  are  the  actions  I  am  taking  to 
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speed  up  the  fight  against  inflation : 

First,  I  shall  appoint  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Productivity  ^  with  representa- 
tives from  business,  labor,  the  public,  and 
government. 

In  general,  productivity  is  a  measure  of 
how  well  we  use  our  resources;  in  par- 
ticular, it  means  how  much  real  value  is 
produced  by  an  hour  of  work.  In  the  past 
2  years,  productivity  has  increased  far  less 
than  usual. 

In  order  to  achieve  price  stability, 
healthy  growth,  and  a  rising  standard  of 
living,  we  must  find  ways  of  restoring 
growth  to  productivity. 

This  Commission's  task  will  be  to  point 
the  way  toward  this  growth  in  1970  and 
in  the  years  ahead.  I  shall  direct  the  Com- 
mission to  give  first  priority  to  the  prob- 
lems we  face  now ;  we  must  achieve  a  bal- 
ance between  costs  and  productivity  that 
will  lead  to  more  stable  prices. 

Productivity  in  the  American  economy 
depends  on  the  effectiveness  of  manage- 
ment; the  investment  of  capital  for  re- 
search, development,  and  advanced  tech- 
nology; and  most  of  all  on  the  training  and 
progressive  spirit  of  86  million  working 
Americans. 

To  give  its  efforts  the  proper  base  of 
understanding,  the  Commission  will  this 
summer  bring  together  leaders  of  business, 
labor,  government,  and  the  general  public 
to  meet  in  a  special  President's  Conference 
on  Productivity. 

Second,  I  have  instructed  the  Council 
of    Economic    Advisers    to    prepare    a 


^  Appointments  to  the  Commission  were  an- 
nounced on  July  10,  1970,  and  are  printed 
in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  924).  On  the  same  day, 
the  White  House  released  the  transcript  of  a 
related  news  briefing  by  George  P.  Shultz,  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 


periodic  Inflation  Alert.^  This  will  spot- 
light the  significant  areas  of  wage  and 
price  increases  and  objectively  analyze 
their  impact  on  the  price  level.  This  In- 
flation Alert  will  call  attention  to  out- 
standing cases  of  price  or  wage  increases 
and  will  be  made  public  by  the  produc- 
tivity commission. 

Third,  I  am  establishing  a  Regulations 
and  Purchasing  Review  Board  ^  within 
the  Federal  Government.  All  Government 
actions  will  be  reviewed  to  determine 
where  Federal  purchasing  and  regulations 
drive  up  costs  and  prices;  our  import 
policy  will  be  reviewed  to  see  how  supplies 
can  be  increased  to  meet  rising  demand, 
without  losing  jobs  here  at  home. 

Now  let  me  specifically  spell  out  what 
I  will  do  and  what  I  will  not  do.  I  intend 
to  help  focus  the  attention  of  business  and 
labor  on  the  need  for  increased  produc- 
tivity. This  is  the  way  for  them  to  serve 
their  own  interest  while  they  serve  the 
public  interest.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
make  sure  that  increases  in  earnings  are 
not  wiped  out  by  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

This  administration,  by  its  spending 
restraint,  has  set  the  example  in  this  past 
year;  we  believe  we  have  now  earned  the 
credentials  to  call  for  similar  restraint 
from  business  and  labor  to  slow  down 
inflation. 

Now  is  the  time  for  business  at  every 
level  to  take  price  actions  more  consistent 
with  a  stable  cost  of  living,  and  now  is  the 
time  for  labor  to  structure  its  wage  de- 


^  Inflation  Alerts  were  issued  on  August  7 
and  December  i,  1970.  Transcripts  of  news 
briefings  on  these  alerts  were  released  by  the 
White  House. 

*  An  interagency  board  chaired  by  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 
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mands  to  better  achieve  a  new  stability  of 
costs. 

The  fight  against  inflation  is  every- 
body's business.  If  you  act  against  the 
national  interest^  if  you  contribute  to  in- 
flation in  your  price  or  wage  demands, 
then  you  are  acting  against  your  own  best 
interests  and  your  customers'  best  interests, 
and  that  is  neither  good  business  nor  good 
bargaining. 

If  businessmen  and  workingmen  are 
willing  to  raise  their  sights  by  lowering 
their  demands,  they  will  help  themselves 
by  helping  to  hold  down  everybody's  cost 
of  living. 

I  believe  there  is  a  new  social  responsi- 
bility growing  up  in  our  economic  system 
on  the  part  of  unions  and  corporations. 
Now  is  the  time  for  that  social  concern  to 
take  the  form  of  specific  action  on  the 
wage-price  front. 

Now,  here  is  what  I  will  not  do: 

I  will  not  take  this  Nation  down  the 
road  of  wage  and  price  controls,  however 
politically  expedient  that  may  seem. 

Controls  and  rationing  may  seem  like 
an  easy  way  out  but  they  are  really  an 
easy  way  into  more  trouble — to  the  ex- 
plosion that  follows  when  you  try  to  clamp 
a  lid  on  a  rising  head  of  steam  without 
turning  down  the  fire  under  the  pot. 

Wage  and  price  controls  only  postpone 
a  day  of  reckoning,  and  in  so  doing  they 
rob  every  American  of  a  very  important 
part  of  his  freedom. 

Nor  am  I  starting  to  use  controls  in 
disguise.  By  that  I  mean  the  kind  of  policy 
whereby  Government  makes  executive 
pronouncements  to  enforce  "guidelines" 
in  an  attempt  to  dictate  specific  prices  and 
wages  without  authority  of  law. 

Now  I  realize  that  there  are  some 
people  who  get  satisfaction  out  of  seeing 


an  individual  businessman  or  labor  leader 
called  on  the  carpet  and  browbeaten  by 
Government  officials.  But  we  cannot  pro- 
tect the  value  of  the  dollar  by  passing  the 
buck.  That  sort  of  grandstanding  distracts 
attention  from  the  real  cause  of  inflation 
and  it  can  be  a  dangerous  misuse  of  the 
power  of  Government. 

The  actions  I  have  outlined  today  are 
well  within  the  powers  of  the  President. 
But  there  are  other  actions  that  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  take  alone. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  the  Congress  to 
play  politics  with  inflation  by  passing  legis- 
lation granting  the  President  standby 
powers  to  impose  wage  and  price  controls. 
The  Congress  knows  I  will  not  impose 
controls  because  they  would  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

This  is  the  time,  however,  for  Congress 
and  the  President  to  cooperate  on  a  pro- 
gram specifically  addressed  to  help  the 
people  who  need  help  most  in  a  period  of 
economic  transition  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy. 

Now  here  is  that  program : 

To  provide  more  help  now  to  those 
workers  who  have  lost  jobs,  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  pass  the  legislation  I  have 
proposed  to  expand  and  strengthen  our 
unemployment  insurance  system.  This 
legislation  would  cover  almost  5  million 
more  people  who  lack  this  protection  now, 
and  the  system  would  be  made  more  re- 
sponsive to  changing  economic  conditions. 

I  submitted  this  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress almost  a  year  ago.  It  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  act. 

To  help  those  in  need  of  job  training, 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  the  Manpower 
Training  Act  which  provides  an  auto- 
matic increase  in  manpower  training 
funds  in  times  of  high  unemployment.  I 
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submitted  this  proposal  to  the  Congress 
10  months  ago.  It  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  act. 

I  ask  for  full  appropriation  for  the 
OfHce  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  I 
request  the  Congress  to  provide  at  once 
a  supplemental  budget  of  $50  million  to 
provide  useful  training  and  support  to 
young  people  who  are  out  of  school  in 
the  summer  months. 

To  further  protect  the  small  investor, 
I  support  the  establishment  of  an  insur- 
ance corporation  with  a  Federal  backstop 
to  guarantee  the  investor  against  losses 
that  could  be  caused  by  financial  difficul- 
ties of  brokerage  houses.  While  this  would 
not  affect  the  equity  risk  that  is  always 
present  in  stock  market  investment,  it  will 
assure  the  investor  that  the  stability  of  the 
securities  industry  itself  does  not  become 
cause  for  concern. 

To  relieve  the  worries  of  many  of  our 
older  citizens  living  on  fixed  incomes,  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  pass  my  proposal  to 
tie  social  security  benefits  to  the  cost  of 
living.  This  proposal,  passed  by  the  House, 
awaiting  Senate  action  for  the  past  month, 
will  keep  the  burden  of  the  fight  against 
inflation  from  falling  on  those  least  able 
to  afford  it. 

To  stimulate  an  industry  bearing  the 
brunt  of  high  interest  rates,  I  urge  enact- 
ment of  the  Emergency  Home  Finance 
Act  of  1970.  This  would  attract  as  much 
as  $6  billion  into  the  housing  market  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  More  than  a  third 
of  a  million  families  need  this  legislation 
for  home  financing  now;  and  the  resulting 
new  construction  of  more  than  200,000 
houses  will  also  help  provide  many  new 
jobs. 

This  housing  bill  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  Senate.  It  has  been  await- 


ing action  for  3  months  in  the  House,  It 
is  time  for  the  Congress  to  act. 

To  help  the  small  businessman  who 
finds  it  difficult  to  get  necessary  credit,  I 
have  asked  the  Congress  for  greater  au- 
thority for  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  stimulate  banks  and  others  to  make 
loans  to  small  businesses  at  lower  interest 
rates.  I  submitted  this  legislation  to  the 
Congress  3  months  ago.  It  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  act. 

To  strengthen  our  railroad  industry,  I 
am  asking  for  legislation  that  will  enable 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  pro- 
vide emergency  assistance  to  railroads  in 
financial  difficulties.  I  am  also  urging  the 
independent  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  give  prompt  attention  to  the 
urgent  financial  problems  of  this  industry. 

And  finally,  to  curb  inflationary  pres- 
sures throughout  our  economy,  I  call  upon 
the  Congress  to  join  me  in  holding  down 
Government  spending  to  avoid  a  large 
budget  deficit.  This  requires  a  new  re- 
straint on  spending  programs  and  the 
passage  of  the  revenue-producing  meas- 
ures that  I  have  already  made. 

There  is  an  old  and  cynical  adage  that 
says  that  in  an  election  year,  the  smart 
politician  is  one  who  votes  for  all  bills 
to  spend  money  and  votes  against  all 
bills  to  raise  taxes. 

But  in  this  election  year  of  1970,  that 
old  adage  cannot  apply.  The  American 
people  will  see  through  any  attempt  by 
anyone  to  play  politics  with  their  cost  of 
living.  And  whenever  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress displays  the  imagination  to  introduce 
a  bill  that  calls  for  more  spending,  let  him 
display  the  courage  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
raise  the  taxes  to  pay  for  that  new 
program. 

Long  before  the  art  of  economics  had  a 
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name,  it  was  called  "political  arithmetic." 
The  American  people  expect  their  elected 
officials  to  do  their  political  arithmetic 
honestly. 

The  actions  I  have  taken  today,  to- 
gether with  the  proposals  I  have  made, 
are  needed  now  to  help  us  through  this 
time  of  transition. 

I  believe  this  is  the  right  program  at  the 
riglht  time  and  for  the  right  purpose. 
There  is  no  more  important  goal  than  to 
curb  inflation  without  permitting  severe 
disruption.  This  is  an  activist  administra- 
tion, and  should  new  developments  call 
for  new  action  in  the  future,  I  shall  take 
the  action  needed  to  attain  that  goal. 

Before  I  close  today,  I  would  like  to 
give  you  a  broader  view  of  the  significance 
of  what  is  happening  in  the  American 
economy. 

We  have  more  at  stake  here  than  a 
possible  difference  of  one  or  two  tenths  of  a 
percentage  point  in  the  price  level  in  1 970. 
All  of  us  have  to  make  decisions  now 
which  will  profoundly  affect  the  survival 
of  a  free  economic  system  throughout  the 
world. 

Industrial  countries  around  the  world 
all  face  the  problems  of  inflation.  By 
solving  our  problems  here  without  throw- 
ing away  our  freedom,  we  shall  set  an 
example  that  will  have  great  impact  on 
the  kind  of  economic  systems  others  may 
choose. 

Our  free  economic  system  has  produced 
enormous  benefits  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  United  States,  with  10  percent 
of  the  free  world's  people,  produces  40 
percent  of  the  free  world's  output.  We  did 
not  gain  that  production  power  by  shack- 
ling our  free  economic  system. 

The  average  American  has  the  highest 
real  disposable  income  in  the  world,  and 


it  is  higher  today  than  ever  before  in  our 
history.  We  did  not  reach  that  height 
by  turning  over  economic  freedom  to 
government. 

In  the  next  5  years,  and  in  real  terms, 
the  American  consumer  will  be  able  to 
buy  almost  20  percent  more  than  he  does 
today.  To  reach  that  attainable  goal  we 
need  no  artificial  dependence  on  the  pro- 
duction of  the  weapons  of  war — on  the 
contrary,  we  will  all  share  much  more 
fully  in  a  peacetime  prosperity. 

As  I  see  it,  prosperity  is  not  a  period  of 
good  times  between  periods  of  hard 
times — that's  false  prosperity,  with  people 
riding  high  but  riding  for  a  fall. 

Nor  is  prosperity  a  time  when  the  well- 
to-do  become  better  off  while  everyone 
else  stays  the  same  or  falls  behind — that's 
partial  prosperity.  It  only  widens  the  gap 
between  our  people. 

The  true  prosperity  that  I  envision 
offers  a  new  fairness  in  our  national  life. 

We  are  working  toward  a  system  that 
will  provide  "job  justice" — open  and 
equal  opportunity  for  every  man  and 
woman  to  build  a  good  career. 

We  are  working  toward  a  system  that 
replaces  the  old  ups  and  downs  with  a 
new  steadiness  of  economic  growth  with- 
in our  capacity  to  produce  efficiently. 

And  we  are  working  toward  a  system 
that  will  deliver  a  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing to  a  people  living  in  peace. 

That  is  the  hope  offered  by  a  modern 
free  enterprise  system — not  managed  by 
government  and  not  ignored  by  govern- 
ment, but  helped  by  a  government  that 
creates  the  climate  for  steady,  healthy 
growth. 

As  we  move  forward  into  a  peacetime 
economy,  I  am  confident  that  we  will 
achieve  the  only  kind  of  prosperity  that 
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counts — the  prosperity  that  lasts,  the 
prosperity  that  can  be  shared  by  every 
American. 

Thank  you  and  good  afternoon. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  noon  in  his 
oflScc  at  the  White  House.  His  remarks  were 
broadcast  live  on  radio  and  television.  An  ad- 
vance text  of  his  remarks  was  also  released. 


1 93     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Annual  Report 
on  the  Food  for  Peace  Program.     June  18,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  annual  report  on  activities  under 
Public  Law  480 — ^which  I  transmit  here- 
with— reflects  the  efTorts  and  progress 
made  during  1969  toward  the  Food  for 
Peace  Program's  dual  goals  of  agricul- 
tural trade  development  and  assistance. 

Food  for  Peace,  which  completed  its 
fifteenth  year  of  operation  during  1 969,  is 
a  landmark  among  humanitarian  efforts 
to  improve  diets  in  the  developing  areas 
of  the  world.  It  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  work  of  developing  nations  to  improve 
their  own  agricultural  production,  mar- 
keting, and  distribution.  Although  many 
of  these  countries  are  becoming  better 
able  to  feed  their  people,  the  need  for 
substantial  food  assistance  continues. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Program  enables 
the  United  States  to  pursue  its  food  assist- 
ance goals  and  development  objectives  in 
a  number  of  ways:  bilaterally,  through 
concessional  sales  programs  and  govern- 
ment-administered donations  programs; 
privately,  through  religious  and  chari- 
table voluntary  agencies  such  as  CARE; 
multilaterally,  through  institutions  such 
as  the  World  Food  Program. 

In  addition,  local  currencies  generated 
through  Title  I  concessional  sales  and  re- 


ceived through  repayments  of  earlier  loans 
continue  to  provide  balance  of  payments 
benefits  to  the  United  States  by  permit- 
ting expenditures  of  U.S.-owned  cur- 
rencies rather  than  dollars  in  many  coun- 
tries. Such  currencies  have  also  been  used 
to  finance  projects  undertaken  to  increase 
our  commercial  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, and  thereby  helped  to  develop 
an  increased  market  for  U.S.  agricultural 
products.  These  projects  helped  in  1969  to 
reverse  the  downward  trend  of  U.S.  farm 
exports  in  recent  years. 

The  Food  for  Peace  Program  enables 
the  enormous  technological  capability  and 
productive  capacity  of  American  agricul- 
ture to  be  utilized  to  assist  low  income 
countries  in  developing  their  agricultural 
sectors,  and  in  feeding  their  citizens  while 
they  still  require  outside  help  in  doing  so. 
This  Administration  pledges  to  continue 
its  eflforts  toward  achieving  the  goals  of 
this  program. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 

June  18,  1970 

NOTE :  The  report  is  entitled  "The  Annual  Re- 
port on  Activities  Carried  Out  Under  Public 
Law  480,  83d  Congress,  As  Amended,  During 
the  Period  January  i  Through  December  31, 
1969"    (146  pp.  and  appendixes). 
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194     Statement  About  the  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Softwood  Lumber  and  Plywood.     June  19,  1970 


I  HAVE  RECEIVED  from  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Economic  Policy  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Softwood  Lumber  and  Plywood. 
The  Task  Force  reports  that  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  supply  of  softwood  timber 
products  will  be  needed  to  meet  the 
Nation's  growing  requirements,  especially 
in  order  to  attain  our  goal  of  providing 
adequate  housing  for  all  our  people  by  the 
end  of  this  decade.  It  stresses  also  that  this 
increase  in  supply  can  and  must  be 
achieved  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
preservation  and  enhancement  of  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  I  fully  en- 
dorse these  findings. 

The  Task  Force  report  includes  a  num- 
ber of  specific  recommendations  designed 
to  meet  these  objectives.  While  some  of 
these  recommendations  require  further 
intensive  study  and  continuous  reassess- 
ment in  the  light  of  changing  conditions,  I 
am  directing  that  the  following  initial 
steps  be  taken  promptly. 

I.  The  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  should  formulate  plans  to  im- 
prove the  level  and  quality  of  manage- 
ment of  forest  lands  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion in  order  to  permit  increased  harvest 
of  softwood  timber  consistent  with  sus- 
tained yield,  environmental  quality,  and 
multiple  use  objectives.  As  recommended 
by  the  Task  Force,  such  plans  should  take 
cognizance  of  the  increased  requirements 
for  timber  to  meet  our  housing  goals.  They 
should  be  developed  in  consultation  with 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
with  the  aim  of  not  only  protecting  but 
also  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment in  our  forest  lands.  Any  additional 


funding  required  for  the  execution  of 
these  plans  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  in  relation  to  overall  na- 
tional priorities. 

2.  In  determining  the  level  of  timber  to 
be  offered  for  sale  in  any  given  year,  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior 
should  provide  reasonable  flexibility  to 
take  account  of  anticipated  swings  in  de- 
mand. Such  adjustments  may  be  upward 
or  downward,  and  should  be  compensated 
as  promptly  as  feasible  to  keep  within  the 
constraints  of  long-term  sustained  yield 
objectives. 

3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
press  ahead  with  the  development  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion and  harvesting  of  timber  on  State  and 
private  lands,  consistent  with  maintain- 
ing environmental  quality. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Conmierce, 
should  continue  the  development  of  pro- 
grams and  standards  looking  toward  im- 
proved and  more  economical  wood  prod- 
ucts utilization,  including  encouragement 
of  the  development  and  utilization  of  sub- 
stitute materials. 

The  Task  Force  has  recommended  that 
a  panel  of  outstanding  citizens  be  invited 
to  study  the  entire  range  of  problems  in- 
volved in  ensuring  that  the  achievement 
of  our  housing  goals  is  not  constrained  by 
an  inadequate  supply  of  softwood  lum- 
ber and  plywood,  while  fully  protecting 
and  enhancing  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment. I  concur  in  the  need  for  such  a 
panel,  and  hereby  direct  that  the  neces- 
sary steps  be  taken  to  select  its  members, 
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who  should  be  persons  of  outstanding  abil- 
ity and  broad  experience,  with  no  ties  or 
commitments  that  might  prejudice  objec- 
tive judgment. 

I  am  releasing  the  full  report  of  the 
Task  Force  at  this  time  so  that  the  pub- 
lic may  be  fully  informed  of  the  issues 


involved  in  this  important  problem. 

note:  The  task  force  report,  dated  June  18, 
1970,  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  788). 
On  June  19,  the  White  House  released  the 
transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the  report  by 
Saul  Nelson,  a  staff  member  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 


195     Statement  Announcing  a  New  International  Air 
Transportation  Policy.     June  22^  1970 


LAST  AUGUST  I  asked  the  responsible 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  conduct  a 
systematic  review  of  our  policies  in  the 
field  of  international  air  transportation. 
Such  a  review  had  not  been  carried  out  in 
this  country  since  1963.  During  those  7 
years  international  aviation  had  grown 
dramatically  in  traffic  volume,  improved 
equipment,  and  fuller  schedules  of 
services. 

With  this  growth,  international  avia- 
tion in  the  1960's  made  a  unique  and 
valuable  contribution  to  our  commerce 
and  contacts  abroad  and,  consequently, 
to  our  national  life.  At  the  same  time,  as 
in  most  hioman  activity,  this  rapid  expan- 
sion brought  some  complications  along 
with  its  undoubted  benefits.  Traffic  out- 
stripped our  airport  facilities  and  pro- 
duced serious  problems  of  congestion  and 
delay.  Differences  developed  concerning 
the  appropriate  roles  of  types  of  carriers 
in  serving  the  expanding  markets  and  ex- 
ploring new  markets.  Questions  arose  in 
some  quarters  as  to  whether  our  basic  pat- 
tern of  bilateral  agreements  with  other 
countries,  or  the  nature  of  our  supervision 
over  international  rates  and  fares,  were 
suited  to  the  changed  circumstances. 

All  these  questions  needed  fresh  anal- 
ysis. More  important,  it  was  apparent  that 
technological  developments  already  fore- 


seeable would  make  these  questions,  and 
others  like  them,  significant  for  the  1970's. 
Thus,  a  full  review  was  essential  both  to 
meet  current  difficulties  and  to  assure  that 
our  present  high  standards  of  interna- 
tional air  service  will  be  maintained 
through  the  next  decade. 

The  review  I  requested  has  now  been 
completed  by  a  broadly  representative 
committee  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  The  com- 
mittee membership  included  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  Treas- 
ury, and  Defense,  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
In  its  proceedings,  this  committee  investi- 
gated in  detail  a  very  wide  range  of  in- 
ternational air  transport  matters:  our 
aviation  agreements  with  other  countries, 
the  relationship  of  scheduled  and  supple- 
mental carriers,  the  way  in  which  fares  are 
established,  our  policies  concerning  com- 
petition among  carriers,  and  how  best  to 
expedite  the  movement  of  passengers  and 
cargo  as  demands  upon  facilities  increase. 
The  study  also  dealt  with  such  issues  as 
carrier  liability,  insurance,  user  charges 
for  aviation  facilities,  and  the  implications 
of  international  aviation  for  our  balance 
of  payments. 

In  the  course  of  its  work  on  these  ques- 
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tions,  the  committee  sought  and  weighed 
the  views  of  interested  parties  from  within 
and  without  the  aviation  industry,  includ- 
ing carrier  and  airport  officials,  shippers, 
consumers'  representatives,  and  govern- 
mental authorities  from  all  levels. 

I  have  now  received  and  studied  the 
report  of  that  committee,  in  the  form  of  a 
Statement  of  International  Air  Transpor- 
tation Policy.  This  statement  confirms 
that  many  of  our  past  guidelines  are  still 
useful  and  relevant.  In  other  cases,  to 
meet  current  and  foreseeable  problems, 
new  approaches  have  been  proposed.  The 
policy  is  carefully  framed  to  conserve  the 
opportunities  of  all  carriers  for  continued 
growth.  It  is  directed  realistically  at  mak- 
ing a  new  variety  of  services  available  to 
passengers  and  shippers.  It  recognizes  that 
our  international  air  services,  by  their  very 
nature,  must  be  organized  on  the  basis  of 
cooperation  with  other  nations. 


In  my  judgment,  the  statement  sets 
forth  a  soundly  balanced  policy  for  the 
future.  Accordingly,  I  have  approved  it 
to  supersede  the  statement  of  interna- 
tional air  transport  policy  adopted  in 
1963.  I  am  directing  that  this  new  state- 
ment of  policy  guidance  be  used  hence- 
forth by  responsible  officials  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  dealing  with  international 
aviation  problems. 

note:  The  full  text  of  the  "Statement  of  In- 
ternational Air  Transportation  Policy"  was 
made  available  with  the  President's  statement. 
On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  Press 
Office  released  a  summary  of  the  policy  state- 
ment's conclusions,  which  is  printed  in  the 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments (vol.  6,  p.  804),  and  the  transcript  of  a 
news  briefing  on  the  policy  by  John  A.  Volpe, 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  Dr.  Paul  W. 
Gherington,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  that 
prepared  the  "Statement  of  International  Air 
Transportation  Policy." 


196     Statement  on  Signing  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970.     June  22,  1970 


ON  WEDNESDAY,  Congress  completed 
action  on  a  bill  extending  and  amending 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  sent 
it  to  me  for  signature.  As  passed,  the  bill 
contained  a  "rider"  which  I  believe  to  be 
unconstitutional :  a  provision  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18  in  Federal,  State,  and  lo- 
cal elections.  Although  I  strongly  favor 
the  18-year-old  vote,  I  believe — along 
with  most  of  the  Nation's  leading  con- 
stitutional scholars — that  Congress  has 
no  power  to  enact  it  by  simple  statute, 
but  rather  it  requires  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

Despite  my  misgivings  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  this  one  provision,  I  have 
today  signed  the  bill.  I  have  directed  the 


Attorney  General  to  cooperate  fully  in 
expediting  a  swift  court  test  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  1 8-year-old  provision. 

An  early  test  is  essential  because  of  the 
confusion  and  uncertainty  surrounding 
an  act  of  doubtful  constitutionality  that 
purports  to  extend  the  franchise.  Until 
this  uncertainty  is  resolved,  any  elec- 
tions— ^including  primary  elections  and 
even  local  referenda  on  such  questions  as 
school  bond  issues — could  have  their  re- 
sults clouded  by  legal  doubt. 

If  I  were  to  veto,  I  would  have  to  veto 
the  entire  bill — ^voting  rights  and  all.  If 
the  courts  hold  the  voting-age  provisions 
unconstitutional,  however,  only  that  one 
section  of  the  act  will  be  affected.  Be- 
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cause  the  basic  provisions  of  this  act  are 
of  great  importance,  therefore,  I  am  giv- 
ing it  my  approval  and  leaving  the  deci- 
sion on  the  disputed  provision  to  what  I 
hope  will  be  a  swift  resolution  by  the 
courts. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has 
opened  participation  in  the  political 
process.  Although  this  bill  does  not  include 
all  of  the  administration's  recommenda- 
tions, it  does  incorporate  improvements 
which  extend  its  reach  still  further, 
suspending  literacy  tests  nationwide  and 
also  putting  an  end  to  the  present  welter 
of  State  residency  requirements  for  vot- 
ing for  President  and  Vice  President. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  citizens  who  move 
between  elections  may  vote  without  long 
residency  requirements. 

In  the  5  years  since  its  enactment,  close 
to  I  million  Negroes  have  been  registered 
to  vote  for  the  first  time  and  more  than 
400  Negro  officials  have  been  elected  to 
local  and  State  offices.  These  are  more 
than  election  statistics;  they  are  statistics 
of  hope  and  dramatic  evidence  that  the 


American  system  works.  They  stand  as  an 
answer  to  those  who  claim  that  there  is 
no  recourse  except  to  the  streets. 

The  time  has  also  come  to  give  18-year- 
olds  the  vote,  as  I  have  long  urged.  The 
way  to  do  this  is  by  amending  the  Con- 
stitution. Because  of  the  likelihood  that 
the  1 8-year-old  vote  provision  of  this  law 
will  not  survive  its  court  test,  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  pending  before  the 
Congress  should  go  forward  to  the  States 
for  ratification  now. 

I  therefore  call  upon  the  Congress  to 
act  now  upon  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  avoid  undue  delay  in  its  approval 
by  the  States  should  this  provision  of  the 
new  law  be  held  unconstitutional. 

note:  As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.R.  4249)  is 
Public  Law  91-285  (84  Stat.  314). 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the  state- 
ment by  Leonard  Garment,  Special  Consultant 
to  the  President. 

On  December  21,  1970,  in  Oregon  v. 
Mitchell  and  related  cases  (400  U.S.  112)  the 
Supreme  Court  held  the  18-year-old  vote  pro- 
visions of  the  act  unconstitutional  with  respect 
to  State  and  local  elections. 


197     Veto  of  the  Medical  Facilities  Construction  and 
Modernization  Amendments  of   1970. 
June  22,   1970 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  without  my  approval 
H.R.  1 1 102,  the  Medical  Facilities  Con- 
struction and  Modernization  Amend- 
ments of  1970.  My  reason  for  this  veto  is 
basic:  H.R.  1 1 102  is  a  long  step  down  the 
road  of  fiscal  irresponsibility,  and  we 
should  not  take  that  road. 

This  bill  authorizes  direct  grants  which 
are  more  than  $350  million  in  excess  of 
the  budget  which  I  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress for  Fiscal  Year  1971.  More  than 


that  it  would  i)  significantly  restrict 
Presidential  options  in  managing  Federal 
expenditures,  2)  isolate  the  financing  of 
one  group  of  Federal  programs  as  un- 
touchable without  assessing  its  merits 
against  the  financial  needs  for  other  pro- 
grams, and  3 )  encourage  pressures  to  ex- 
tend this  provision  to  other  areas — thereby 
further  complicating  management  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

One  of  the  most  unacceptable  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  is  in  Section  601 .  Here,  the 
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Congress  insists  that  funds  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  through  1973  to  carry 
out  the  programs  involved  must  be  spent. 
In  addition  to  restricting  flexibility  in 
management  of  Federal  expenditures,  this 
provision  would  interfere  with  my  ability 
to  comply  with  the  limitation  on  total  1 97 1 
spending  that  has  already  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  has  been 
reported  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  amount  of  money  in- 
volved is  large;  Section  601  would  affect 
$2.5  billion  of  my  budget  request  for  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  1971.  This  kind  of  provision 
puts  the  Congress  in  the  position  of  with- 
drawing with  one  hand  the  authority 
necessary  to  do  what  it  requires  with  the 
other.  I  ask  the  Congress  to  eliminate  Sec- 
tion 601. 

Looking  to  other  deficiencies  in  H.R. 
1 1 1 02,  I  ask  the  Congress  to  remove  the 
authorization  for  hospital  construction 
grants  and  to  reduce  the  remaining  ex- 
cessively high  authorizations  in  the  bill 
which  are  not  designed  to  meet  con- 
temporary needs. 

The  major  requirements  today  are  to 
modernize  existing  but  obsolete  hospitals, 
particularly  in  the  inner  cities,  and,  in 
the  face  of  sky-rocketing  medical  costs,  to 
expand  other  types  of  medical  facilities 
which  can  serve  as  more  efficient  and 
economic  alternatives  to  hospital  care. 

Given  these  factors,  I  proposed  in  April, 
1969,  that  the  medical  facilities  construc- 
tion program  be  redirected — away  from 
emphasis  on  additional  hospital  beds 
through  direct  Federal  grants-in-aid.  In- 
stead, I  proposed  Federal  guarantees  for 
loans  obtained  in  the  private  sector  to 
modernize  obsolete  hospitals  and  con- 
struct additional  hospital  beds  where  pop- 
ulation pressures   so  require.   I  further 


proposed  a  bloc  grant  to  the  States  to  help 
construct  facilities  for  ambulatory  care, 
long-term  care  and  rehabilitation — alter- 
natives to  hospitalization. 

My  proposal  clearly  faced  the  need  to 
determine  priorities  in  the  use  of  limited 
Federal  dollars.  H.R.  1 1 102  avoids  facing 
up  to  the  choice  that  has  to  be  made.  It 
would  add  the  new  program  of  guaran- 
teed loans  on  top  of  an  expanded  program 
of  grants  for  construction  and  moderni- 
zation of  medical  facilities.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes grants  totalling  $402  million  in 
1971 ;  $422  million  in  1972  and  $437  mil- 
lion in  1973.  The  public  and  the  medical 
care  industry  interpret  authorization  levels 
as  an  appropriation  commitment.  Yet  it 
is  certain  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
appropriate  such  large  sums. 

The  health  needs  of  the  nation  and  the 
imminent  expiration  of  the  existing  au- 
thorizations make  it  imperative  that  the 
Congress  act  quickly  to  correct  the  short- 
comings of  this  measure.  There  are  many 
excellent  provisions  in  this  bill  and  I  shall 
be  happy  to  approve  a  financially  respon- 
sible bill  without  delay. 

Let  no  one  interpret  this  veto  as  in  any 
way  lowering  the  high  priority  that  this 
Administration  has  placed  on  the  very 
important  field  of  health.  Health  outlays 
for  1 97 1  will  be  almost  28  percent  higher 
than  in  1969. 

We  have  proposed : 

— a  new  program  concept  of  Family 
Health  Insurance  which  will  benefit 
more  than  four  million  poor  families 
as  part  of  the  family  assistance 
program. 

— substantial  increases  in  high  priority 
areas  of  biomedical  research ;  such  as 
heart  and  cancer. 

— revision  of  Medicare  to  enable  the 
aged  to  take  advantage  of  the  more 
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comprehensive  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  pre-paid  group  practice 
arrangements. 

— significant  expansion  of  programs  to 
alleviate  the  major  national  problems 
of  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse. 

— expansion  of  family  planning  pro- 
grams to  provide  counselling  and  as- 
sistance to  millions  of  women  who 
want  but  cannot  afford  such  services. 

— ^major  increases  in  funds  to  curb  air 
pollution. 

In  these  times  there  is  no  room  in  this 
massive  program — or  in  any  other  pro- 
gram— for  the  kind  of  needless  and  mis- 


directed spending  represented  in  H.R. 
1 1 102.  I  again  call  upon  the  Congress  to 
join  me  in  holding  down  government 
spending  to  avoid  a  large  budget  deficit  in 
Fiscal  Year  1971. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
June  22, 1970 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
veto  by  Richard  P.  Nathan,  Assistant  Director, 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

H.R.  1 1 102  was  enacted  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  on  June  30,  1970,  as  Public  Law 
91-296  (84  Stat.  336). 


198     Remarks  on  Receiving  Report  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission.     June  23,  1970 


Chairman  Aspinall,  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  guests: 

I  am  very  happy  to  receive  this  report 
and  also  it  is  a  privilege  to  express  appreci- 
ation to  the  members  of  the  Commission 
for  the  work  that  you  have  contributed. 

I  know  that  as  far  as  that  $7  million 
budget  is  concerned,  that  some  of  it,  of 
course,  necessarily  went  to  staff,  but  as  far 
as  the  members  of  the  Commission  were 
concerned,  those  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, those  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  also  the  Chairman  who  was 
selected  by  the  18  other  members  of  the 
Commission,  that  this  was  a  labor  that  was 
added  to  the  duties  you  otherwise  had. 
And  our  grateful  appreciation  goes  to  all 
of  you  for  the  work  that  you  have  done. 

I  think  this  will  be  noted,  after  5  years, 
as  being  one  of  the  most  extensive,  per- 
haps the  most  extensive  study  of  this 
subject  in  the  history  of  the  Republic.  I 
believe  that  as  we  enter  the  1970's  it  will 


have,  without  question,  a  very  great  effect 
on  the  policy  of  this  country. 

I  note,  for  example,  on  the  flyleaf,  add- 
ing to  what  you  said  about  the  755  million 
acres,  it  says  "one-third  of  the  nation's 
lands."  We  think  of  one-third  of  America 
which  is  public  land.  We  think  of  what 
that  public  land  will  be,  what  it  will  con- 
tribute to  the  future  generations  who  will 
be  living  in  America  in  the  years  ahead. 
And  it  is  essential  to  plan  now  for  the  use 
of  that  land,  not  to  do  it  on  simply  a  case- 
by-case  basis  but  to  have  an  overall 
policy,  a  strategy  rather  than  simply  the 
tactics  dealing  with  case-by-case  matters 
when  they  come  up. 

I  think  this  will  provide  for  this  admin- 
istration and  for  all  of  us  who  have  worked 
with  you,  for  the  Governors  and  for  others, 
it  will  provide  for  us  a  great  deal  of  very 
helpful  information  and,  also,  recom- 
mendations, many  of  which,  of  course,  will 
be  accepted  and  we  trust  implemented. 

I  would  like  to  mention  all  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Cominission  who  are  here,  in 
addition  to  the  distinguished  Chairman 
who  has  given  his  entire  public  life,  at 
least  his  life  in  Congress,  to  this  particular 
field.  But  I  do  understand  that  among 
those  who  are  here  as  guests  is  one  for- 
mer Member  of  the  Senaite  who  retired 
undefeated  in  1934  after  4  years  in  the 
House  and  1 2  years  in  the  Senate.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  bill  creating  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  the  bill  which  provided 
for  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  And  I  think 
Mr.  Clarence  Dill  is  here.  Would  you 
come  over  so  they  can  all  see  you? 

[At  this  point  the  President  introduced  former 
Senator  Clarence  G.  Dill  of  Washington,  then 
resumed  speaking.] 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  here — ^many  of  you,  of  course, 
have  already  seen  the  White  House — this 
is  part  of  your  public  land.  But  it  is  a 
special  bit  of  public  land  that  belongs  to 
all  of  us.  We  happen  to  be  the  present  oc- 
cupants of  the  house — a  very  nice  house, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  We  would  like  for  you 
to  share  with  us,  however,  the  house  to  the 
extent  that  you  have  the  time  to  do  so. 

For  the  Senators  and  Congressmen  and 
many  others  it  will  not  be  a  new  experi- 
ence, but  for  many  of  you  even  who  have 
been  here  before,  to  walk  through  those 
rooms,  not  in  a  huge  tour  and  not  even 
at  one  of  the  great  dinners  when  so  many 
other  people  are  there,  to  get  the  sense  of 
history  of  where  this  country  has  come — 
from  the  time  that  it  was  3  million  people 


and  13  States  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  has  now  become  a  great  continental 
world  power — to  think  also  of  the  history 
that  you  feel  in  those  rooms  and  the  his- 
tory that  you  have  made  and  contributed 
to  through  this  study. 

I  might  say  in  conclusion  that  when  we 
think  of  public  lands,  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  programs,  in  terms  of  influencing 
the  future  of  America  and,  particularly, 
the  development  of  the  West,  was  the 
homestead  law  which  had  to  do  with  the 
use  of  public  lands. 

And  I  trust  that  history  will  record  one 
day  that  this  program — about  one-third 
of  the  Nation's  remaining  land — will  have 
the  same  vision  and  make  the  same  con- 
tribution to  the  greater  America  that  we 
all  want  for  our  children. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  in  this  report  you  recommend  selling 
some  of  our  public  lands.  You  are  not  go- 
ing to  sell  the  White  House,  are  you? 

Congressman  Aspinai^l.  No,  we  will 
not  sell  the  White  House,  not  without  a 
Presidential  mandate. 

The  President.  Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  shortly  after  noon 
in  the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House  fol- 
lowing the  presentation  of  the  report  by  the 
Commission's  Chairman,  Representative  Wayne 
N.  Aspinall  of  Colorado,  whose  remarks  are 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  807).  The  re- 
port is  entitled  "One-Third  of  the  Nation's 
Land — A  Report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission"  (Government  Printing  Office, 
342  pp.). 
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199     Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Secretary  Richardson  and 
Counsellor  Finch.     June  24,  1970 


Mr.  Chief  Justice,  Secretary  Finch,  Secre- 
tary Richardson,  Members  of  the  House, 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  our  guests: 

This  is  an  occasion  that  is  very  meaning- 
ful to  the  families  that  are  here  of  those 
who  will  be  sworn  in,  and  particularly 
meaningful  to  the  White  House  family 
and  the  administration  family. 

We  have  already  announced  the  change 
that  has  occurred  and  that  will  be  con- 
summated in  this  ceremony.  I  have  noted 
there  has  been  considerable  speculation  in 
the  press  about  that  change  and  interpre- 
ta)tion  of  it. 

Before  the  swearing  in  takes  place, 
I  would  simply  like  to  reiterate  and 
reemphasize  points  that  I  have  made 
previously  with  regard  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  those  who  are  assuming  these 
responsibilities. 

The  new  Secretary  of  HEW  is  one  who 
has  had  experience  in  that  position.  He 
was  Under  Secretary  of  the  Department 
and  for  4  months  served  as  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department.  Then  he  moved 
to  State  government  where  he  had  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  as  Attorney  General 
and  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  with  parti- 
cular responsibilities  in  this  field.  Then 
after  a  sabbatical  as  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  moving  in  those  areas,  he  now  re- 
turns to  the  problems  at  home,  the  prob- 
lems of  health,  education,  and  welfare, 
as  Secretary  in  that  Department. 

In  looking  into  his  background  I  found 
out  something  that  I  didn't  mention  when 
I  announced  him  a  few  days  ago.  I  found 
that  he,  during  the  time  he  was  a  fighter 
pilot,  was  given  the  name  "Lucky"  by  his 


colleagues  in  his  fighter  squadron.^  I  can 
only  say  that  I  hope  he  is  lucky  and  that 
we  are  lucky  when  he  is  head  of  HEW.  I 
am  sure  that  that  will  be  the  case  because 
he  brings  qualifications  that  are  certainly 
superb  for  this  position  and  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  carry  on  the  excellent  work  that 
has  been  done  by  Secretary  Finch  in  the 
Department  of  HEW  as  he  undertakes  his 
new  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  you  would  now 
swear  Secretary  Richardson  in? 

[Following  the  administration  of  the  oath  of 
office,  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richardson  spoke. 
The  President  then  resumed  speaking.] 

As  all  of  you  are  aware,  in  the  entire 
White  House  and  administration  family, 
the  man  who  has  been  my  closest  and 
longtime  friend  is  Bob  Finch,  for  23  years. 

I  should  add,  incidentally,  that  in  my 
first  campaign  he  was  still  attending 
school  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  participated  in  it  even  before 
he  could  vote. 

But  for  23  years  we  have  worked  to- 
gether in  campaigns.  We  have  celebrated 
victories  and  we  have  also  had  to  go 
through,  sometimes,  the  problems  of  de- 
feat. I  have  needed  his  counsel  and  his  ad- 
vice here  at  the  White  House. 

He  has  served  this  country  admirably  in 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  HEW,  a  posi- 
tion which  Secretary  Richardson  now  un- 
dertakes, and  as  a  result  of  his  move  to 
the  White  House,  he  now  assumes  the  re- 


^  Mr.  Richardson  was  nicknamed  "Lucky"  in 
World  War  II,  but  served  in  the  infantry  rather 
than  as  a  fighter  pilot. 
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sponsibilities  of  Counsellor  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  broader  responsibilities,  and, 
again,  that  close,  personal  relationship, 
politically  and  otherwise,  resumed,  that 
we  have  had  through  the  years. 

We  are  glad  to  have  him  back  in  our 
close  family  and  he  will  now  be  sworn  in 
as  a  Counsellor  to  the  President  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  in  that  capacity, 
by  the  Chief  Justice. 

[Following  the  administration  of  the  oath  of 
office,  Robert  H.  Finch  spoke.  The  President 
then  resumed  speaking.] 

Bob  has  to  be  prepared  now  for  some 
trips  of  the  kind  I  take.  We  have  scheduled 


a  Cabinet  meeting,  but  I  look  out  over 
this  group  and  I  see  so  many  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
that  I  do  believe  if  they  have  the  time, 
these  new  appointees  in  these  positions 
would  like  to  meet  you,  so  we  will  defer 
the  Cabinet  meeting  so  you  can  pay  your 
proper  respects — and  you  better  pay  your 
respects — to  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  particularly  the  Senate. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:56  a.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  The  re- 
marks of  Secretary  Richardson  and  Counsellor 
Finch  are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6,  pp.  809  and 
810,  respectively). 


200     Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Belleville,  Illinois. 
June  25,  1970 


I  WANT  to  tell  you  how  very  much  we 
appreciate  your  very  warm  welcome  as 
we  arrive  here  for  a  meeting  in  St.  Louis. 

Are  we  in  Illinois?  I  brought  some  very 
distinguished  guests  with  me.  Of  course, 
first,  Mrs.  Nixon,  and  my  daughter, 
Patricia. 

Mrs.  Nixon,  incidentally,  is  going  to  be 
traveling  next  week  to  Peru  where,  as  you 
know,  they  had  a  terrible  earthquake 
where  40,000  people  were  killed.  She  is 
going  to  take  down  medical  supplies  that 
the  people  of  America  have  contributed 
to  the  people  of  Peru. 

So  she  is  going  with  me  to  California, 
where  I,  of  course,  am  going  to  spend  a 
few  days  on  some  matters  that  have  arisen 
that  involve  people  there  and  people  in 
other  parts  of  this  country. 

Also,  we  have  a  couple  of  other  distin- 
guished guests:  Senator  George  Murphy, 
of  California,  and  Congressman  Doc  Hall, 
from  Missouri. 


If  I  could  just  say  a  word  to  all  of  you, 
first  I  know  that  in  this  crowd  are  pri- 
marily people  who  are  with  the  Air  Force. 
I  want  to  thank  you.  I  want  to  thank  the 
men,  the  officers,  who  are  in  the  Air 
Force,  for  the  service  you  have  rendered 
and  are  rendering  to  our  country. 

I  want  to  thank  you  families,  too.  I 
know  that  sometimes  there  may  be  occa- 
sions when  you  wonder  whether  or  not  the 
Air  Force  career — if  your  husband  is  a 
career  man — ^was  the  right  one.  I  can 
tell  you  that  it  certainly  is  one  that  is 
serving  the  cause  that  we  all  want  and 
which,  incidentally,  in  our  country  we 
can  give  great  thanks  for  this  fact:  It  is 
the  cause  of  peace. 

We  are  involved  in  a  war.  We  are  bring- 
ing that  war  to  an  end.  And  we  are  going 
to  bring  it  to  an  end  in  a  way  that  the 
younger  brothers  and  the  sons  of  those 
that  have  fought  in  Vietnam  will  not 
have  to  fight,  we  hope,  someplace  else 
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in  the  future.  That  is  the  kind  of  peace 
we  want. 

Also,  speaking  in  very  personal  terms, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  look  back  to  the 
times  when,  many,  many,  many  years  ago 
in  World  War  II,  when  my  wife  and  I 
were  married.  We  were  married  just  be- 
fore the  war.  This  is  before  Tricia  was 
born.  Of  course  you  can  tell  that  by  look- 
ing at  her. 

And  I  remember,  too,  the  men  that  I 
met  in  the  armed  services.  I  was  going 
to  say  the  women,  too,  but  that  was  not 
the  case.  I  meant  the  men.  There  were 
many  fine  women,  too,  in  the  various 
women's  service  organizations. 

I  am  always  proud  of  having  had  the 
opportunity.  I  think  it  was  an  opportunity 
and  a  privilege  to  serve  in  the  armed 
service  of  the  United  States.  I  hope  all 
of  you  can  be  proud  of  this  country  and 
proud  of  serving  your  country  in  the  way 
that  you  are. 

Now,  it  happens  only  by  coincidence 
that  the  outfit  I  was  with  in  World  War  II 
was  an  outfit  called  SCAT.  By  SCAT,  that 
means  the  South  Pacific  Combat  Air 
Transport  Command  that  used  to  operate 
up  through  the  Solomons. 

It  was  one  of  those  combined  com- 
mands that  existed  so  much  in  World  War 
II.  The  top  command  was  Marine.  The 
ground  officers  and  personnel  were  Navy. 
I  happened  to  be  one  of  those,  a  Navy 
operations  officer.  And  the  wings  that 
flew — and  they  flew  DC-3's  up  through 
the  Solomons,  Guadalcanal,  Bougainville, 
Vella  Lavella,  Green  Island,  and  the 
rest — ^were  Army  troop  carrier  squadrons, 
and  that  would  be  Air  Force  today,  of 
course,  and  also  Marine  squadrons. 

I  am  very  happy  and  proud  to  be  here 


at  the  command  post  for  100,000  Ameri- 
cans who  serve  in  the  Airlift  Command. 
You  can  be  very  proud  of  the  work  that 
you  have  done.  I  feel,  really,  very  close  to 
you  in  a  way,  because  I  rather  felt  I  was 
in  that  kind  of  a  command  during  the 
period  of  3J4  years  that  I  was  in  the 
armed  services. 

Finally,  one  other  point,  I  notice  so 
many  young  people  here,  in  fact  some  very 
young.  Some  are  in  high  school,  some  in 
grade  school,  some  are  not  even  in  school 
yet  and  some  are  in  college. 

I  just  want  you  to  know  that  as  we  look 
at  this  great  country  of  ours,  and  it  is  a 
great  country,  we  have  many  problems. 
There  are  problems  at  home  and  problems 
abroad. 

I  want  you  to  know  I  have  traveled  to 
virtually  every  country  of  the  world  and 
I  have  met  many  wonderful  people 
abroad  and  I  urge  all  of  you  who  have 
the  opportunity  to  also  go,  if  you  can 
some  day,  to  visit  other  countries. 

But  I  want  you  to  know  that  what  really 
distinguishes  America  is  this:  We  have 
problems  but  America  has  the  capacity, 
because  of  our  strength,  our  economic 
strength,  because  in  terms  of  income  the 
average  American  earns  twice  as  much  as 
the  people  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  because  of  that  we  are  able  to  do 
something  about  those  problems. 

Let  me  just  say  this:  There  are  things 
wrong  with  this  country,  but  the  great 
thing  about  America  is  that  we  have  the 
capacity  to  make  those  things  right.  This 
is  a  good  country  and  don't  you  ever 
forget  it. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:54  a.m.  at 
Scott  Air  Force  Base. 
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201     Remarks  at  the  50th  Anniversary  Convention  of  the 
United  States  Jaycees  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
June  25,  1970 


Mr,  President,  all  the  candidates  for  presi- 
dent of  this  organization,  all  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  here  on  the  platform, 
and  the  delegates  to  this  ^oth  anniversary 
convention,  your  wives,  your  girl  friends, 
and  your  guests: 

I  know  that  you  can  understand  how 
deeply  moved  I  am,  and  my  wife  and 
daughter  are,  by  this  wonderful  recep- 
tion. You  probably  wonder  what  Tricia 
said  to  me  while  the  very  great  applause 
was  running  up  through  the  rafters.  She 
said,  "Why,  Daddy,  this  is  better  than  our 
convention  in  Miami."  And,  of  course,  my 
answer  was,  "Why,  there  is  a  reason  for 
it.  They  are  young." 

I  am  honored  to  address  the  50th  an- 
niversary convention  of  the  Jaycees.  There 
are  a  number  of  reasons  why  this  honor 
means  a  great  deal  to  me:  because  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Jaycees,  because  I  was 
honored  to  be  made  a  JGI  senator.  In- 
cidentally, when  they  chose  that  number 
72,^  I  had  no  idea  I'd  be  in  this  office. 
There  were  no  political  connotations 
whatever  at  that  time. 

When  your  president  extended  the  invi- 
tation to  me,  I  asked  him,  "When  do  you 
want  me  to  speak,  at  noon  or  at  night?" 
I  chose  noon.  I  want  to  tell  you  why. 
Twenty  years  ago  when  I  was  a  Congress- 
man and  then  a  candidate  for  the  Senate 
in  California,  I,  for  the  first  time,  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  a  convention  of  the 


^The  President  was  made  JCI  (Junior 
Chamber  International)  senator  number  72 
and  a  life  member  of  JCI  in  1953. 


Jaycees  of  America.  It  also  happened  to 
be  in  Miami,  Florida. 

A  friend  of  mine — I  thought  he  was  a 
friend — told  me,  "You  know,  Dick,  we 
have  a  great  spot  for  you,  the  night  they 
elect  officers.  Everybody  will  be  there.  You 
will  have  a  great,  enthusiastic  crowd." 

Well,  of  course,  I  could  not  choose  my 
spot  then,  so  I  accepted  the  invitation.  I 
arrived  on  time.  I  was  scheduled  to  speak 
at  8:00.  But  that  was  quite  a  contest  in 
Miami  that  year.  I  don't  know  whether 
there  has  been  one  since  or  whether  this 
one  will  be  like  it.  But  there  was  ballot 
after  ballot  after  ballot  and  I  finally  went 
on  at  1 :  45  a.m.  in  the  morning. 

By  that  time,  the  delegates  and  their 
guests  were  so  worn  out  by  politicking  and 
partying,  that  no  one  to  this  day  who  at- 
tended that  convention  to  whom  I  talked 
can  remember  a  thing  that  I  said.  I  don't 
remember  what  I  said. 

There  is  only  one  thing  I  remember 
about  that  convention.  Does  Indiana  still 
have  those  whistles? 

That  just  proves  that  the  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  remain  the  same. 

Now  it  is  customary  on  an  occasion  like 
this  to  look  to  the  past,  to  talk  about  the 
grave  and  serious  problems  that  we  have 
at  the  present,  and,  perhaps,  to  take  a 
quick  look  into  the  future.  It  is  particularly 
customary  in  these  times  to  talk  about 
America  and  its  admittedly  very  serious 
problems. 

Some  believe  the  Nation  is  coming 
apart  at  the  seams;  that  we  are  gripped 
with  fear  and  repression  and  even  panic. 
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I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  in  that  vein 
today. 

I  believe  that  at  this  time  instead  of 
talking  only  about,  and  primarily  about, 
what  is  wrong  about  America,  it  is  time  to 
stand  up  and  speak  about  what  is  right 
about  the  United  States  of  America.  Be- 
cause, you  see,  what  is  right  about  America 
enables  us  to  correct  those  things  that  are 
wrong  about  America.  To  do  something, 
if  I  may  borrow  a  phrase,  about  those 
things  that  are  wrong  about  America. 

What  is  right  about  America?  Look 
back  over  the  50  years  that  this  organiza- 
tion has  been  in  being.  Our  population  has 
almost  doubled.  But  putting  it  in  other 
terms,  while  the  population  has  only 
doubled,  the  production  of  the  United 
States,  the  income  of  the  United  States, 
has  gone  up   tenfold. 

The  number  of  Americans  who  are  in 
high  school  has  gone  up  10  times.  The 
number  of  Americans  in  college  has  gone 
up  twentyfold.  I  could  go  on  with  the 
statistics  with  regard  to  the  progress  that 
this  Nation  has  made  in  the  50  years  that 
this  organization  has  been  in  being. 

We  can  summarize  it  very  simply  by 
saying  that  never  in  human  history  have 
more  people  shared  more  wealth  and  had 
more  opportunity  with  better  jobs  than 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
should  be  proud  of  that,  and  I  believe  that 
we  are. 

I  realize  that  there  is  a  fashion  these 
days — and  I  understand  this  attitude  and 
we  must  all  try  to  understand  it — that  says 
that  we  should  not  dwell  on  America's 
material  accomplishments,  that  what 
really  counts  are  problems  of  people.  And 
they  do.  And  what  really  counts  is  the 
spirit  and  the  idealism  and  that  certainly 
does  count. 


But  let  us  look  at  it  in  another  way: 
Because  America  is  the  richest  country  in 
the  world,  because  America  has  such  enor- 
mous productive  capacity,  we  can  do 
things  about  our  problems  that  no  other 
country  in  the  world  can  do. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  You  know 
about  the  problem  of  poverty  in  America. 
You  also  know  about  our  welfare  system. 
Let  me  give  you  my  views  on  that  system 
in  just  a  word.  I  say  that  when  any  sys- 
tem makes  it  more  profitable  for  a  man 
not  to  work  than  to  work,  when  any  sys- 
tem has  the  effect  of  encouraging  a  man 
to  desert  his  family  rather  than  to  stay 
with  it,  it  is  time  to  abolish  that  system 
and  to  get  one  that's  better. 

Now  what  can  we  do  about  it?  Be- 
cause America  is  rich — and  we  could  not 
do  this  unless  we  had  the  wealth  that  we 
have — I  have  been  able  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the  most 
historic,  and  I  think  most  objective  ob- 
servers would  agree,  the  most  revolution- 
ary program  in  this  field  in  a  period  of  50 
years. 

Let  me  summarize  what  that  program 
is.  It  provides  first  a  program  of  job  in- 
centives and  job  opportunities  and  job 
training  so  that  we  can  move  people  off 
the  welfare  rolls  and  onto  payrolls  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

But  it  goes  beyond  that.  It  provides  for 
a  family  assistance  program,  and  under 
that  program  we  will  place  a  floor — and 
we  can  do  this — ^under  the  income  of 
every  family  in  America. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  a 
man  and  his  wife  and,  most  important, 
his  children  can  stand  on  that  floor  with 
dignity.  That  is  what  we  can  do  in  Amer- 
ica because  we  have  what  we  have. 

Consider  the  problem,  the  one  so  deeply 
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dividing  our  country  at  the  present  time : 
the  war  in  Vie!tnam.  When  we  consider 
this  war,  it  has  gone  on  many  years.  It 
has  cost  lives.  It  has  deeply  troubled  our 
people.  So  as  we  consider  it,  let  us  look  at 
what  we  are  doing  about  it. 

Since  coming  into  office,  finally  after  5 
years  of  more  and  more  men  going  to 
Vietnam,  we  are  bringing  them  home. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  had 
returned  home  by  April  20,  and  because 
of  the  success  of  our  efforts  to  destroy 
enemy  sanctuary  areas  in  Cambodia  and 
their  supplies,  we  can  continue  with  the 
program  of  withdrawal  and  replacement 
so  that  during  the  spring  of  next  year  a 
total  of  265,000  Americans  who  were 
there  will  be  home,  back  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  realize  that  is  not  the  total  answer. 
It  is  a  plan,  a  plan  that  will  end  the  war 
and  a  plan  that  will  replace  Americans 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  as  they  are 
able  to  take  over  the  defense  of  their  own 
country. 

But  I  have  seen,  as  you  have  seen, 
those  deeply  troubled  people,  and  I  un- 
derstand why  they  feel  as  they  do,  carry- 
ing their  signs  and  shouting  their  slogans, 
"Peace  Now."  Why  not?  The  day  that 
I  came  into  office,  I  could  have  had  peace 
now. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  vowed  when  I 
came  into  this  office.  When  I  came  here 
17  months  ago,  40,000  Americans  had 
lost  their  lives  in  Vietnam  and  I  made  two 
pledges:  One,  I  pledged  to  end  this  war, 
and  two,  I  pledged  to  end  it  in  a  way 
that  their  younger  brothers  and  their  sons 
might  not  have  to  fight  in  another  Viet- 
nam sometime  in  the  future. 

So,  I  would  say  to  all  of  you,  let  it  be 
written  that  this  generation  had  the  cour- 
age and  the  character  to  end  this  war. 


and  win  a  peace  that  the  next  generation 
will  have  a  chance  to  keep.  It  is  not  just 
peace  now,  but  peace  in  the  years  ahead 
and  that  is  what  we  shall  have  as  we  bring 
our  policy  in  Vietnam  to  its  conclusion. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  problem  of  the  econ- 
omy. As  we  look  at  the  economy  of  this 
country,  we  see  troubles.  And  as  we  look 
at  the  cause  of  those  troubles,  one  of  them 
primarily  is  that  we  are  having  the  dif- 
ficult transition  which  must  always  take 
place  when  you  move  from  a  wartime 
to  a  peacetime  economy.  Seven  hundred 
thousand  men  who  were  in  the  armed 
services  or  in  defense  plants  have  now 
had  to  find  civilian  employment.  This 
has  meant  more  unemployment  than  we 
would  want.  It  has  meant  some  disloca- 
tions in  the  economy. 

But  it  is  a  cost  that  is  worthwhile,  be- 
cause I  say  to  you  this  economy  is  strong, 
this  economy  is  sound,  and  it  is  time — and 
I  believe  this  is  the  time — ^when  America 
can  demonstrate  that  we  can  have  pros- 
perity without  war,  prosperity  with  peace 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  That  is 
our  goal. 

Now,  here  again,  of  course,  there  are 
those  very  well  intentioned  who  say,  why 
not  an  instant  solution,  why  don't  we  have 
Government  wage  and  price  controls  to 
stop  the  inflation  of  wages  and  prices? 

That  is  an  instant  answer  and  an  easy 
answer.  But  you  know  what  it  is?  It  is  like 
a  doctor  telling  you  when  you  have  got  a 
sore  finger  that  the  cure  for  it  is  to  cut  off 
your  arm — ^because  never  forget  how 
America  got  where  it  got  today. 

We  became  the  envy  of  the  whole  world. 
We  are  an  economic  miracle  for  the  whole 
world  with  the  average  American  earn- 
ing almost  twice  as  much  in  real  wages  as 
that  of  the  next  highest  nation  in  the 
world.  How?  Not  by  government  restrict- 
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ing  free  men,  but  by  providing  greater 
freedom  and  greater  opportunity  for 
Americans. 

And  in  this  period  of  transition,  let's 
not  make  the  mistake  of  replacing  that 
system  which  got  us  where  it  has  with  one 
that  will  restrict  that  freedom,  and  also 
reduce  the  tremendous  productive  power, 
this  engine  of  progress,  that  has  made 
America  what  it  is. 

A  word  about  the  problem  of  inflation. 
It  is  a  difficult  one.  One  of  the  major 
causes,  as  you  know,  is  the  fact  that  our 
Government  has  been  spending  more  than 
it  has  taken  in  for  too  many  years.  So  now 
the  question  comes  in  an  election  year: 
What  do  we  do  about  it? 

It  is  so  tempting  for  a  Congressman  or 
Senator  to  vote  for  this  spending  bill  or 
that  spending  bill  that  will  help  these 
people  or  those  people  in  his  constituency 
or  in  a  special  group  in  the  Nation. 

Let  me  say  this:  This  is  not  a  partisan 
subject. 

I  would  simply  urge  the  young  men  and 
young  women  in  this  audience  that  when 
you  go  home,  look  at  the  records  of  the 
various  candidates  and  give  support  to 
those  candidates,  be  they  Democratic  or 
Republicans,  who  have  the  courage  and 
the  character  to  vote  against  a  spending 
program  by  Government  that  would  help 
some  people  but  that  would  raise  prices 
for  all  people.  That  is  the  kind  of  support 
that  we  need. 

Consider  the  problem  that  has  been  so 
much  on  the  minds  of  many  of  our  young 
people  and  older  ones  who  have  any  sense 
of  the  perspective  of  history  and  what 
could  happen  in  the  years  ahead,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  environment. 

As  I  flew  by  helicopter  from  Scott  Field 
in  here  today,  I  looked  down  on  the 
tremendous  economy  that  surrounds  this 


great  city  of  St.  Louis.  I  saw  smoke  com- 
ing from  some  of  the  factories,  and  I  re- 
membered, in  my  time,  that  when  you  had 
smoke  coming  from  factories  that  was  a 
good  sign,  it  was  a  sign  of  progress,  it  was 
a  sign  of  jobs,  it  was  a  sign  of  production. 

But  times  have  changed.  If  I  can  put  it 
in  symbolic  terms,  as  far  as  the  factory  is 
concerned,  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  im- 
prove the  jobs  and  increase  them,  increase 
the  production  and  eliminate  the  smoke. 

My  friends,  that  is  why,  as  we  look 
ahead  10,  15,  20  years  from  now,  unless 
we  act  now,  we  can  have  the  most  produc- 
tive economy  in  the  world  but  we  will 
have  cities  that  are  choked  with  traffic, 
suffocated  by  smog,  poisoned  by  water, 
and  terrorized  by  crime. 

It  doesn't  need  to  be  that  way.  That 
is  why  we  have  presented  to  the  Congress 
an  historic  new  program  to  clean  up  our 
water  and  our  air  and  to  provide  the 
open  spaces  which  are  the  heritage,  and 
should  be,  of  every  generation  of 
Americans. 

Consider  another  problem,  one  that 
deeply  divides  this  Nation,  one  that  some- 
times is  not,  perhaps,  discussed  as  frankly 
and  candidly  as  it  should  be,  the  problem 
of  the  relations  between  the  races  in 
America. 

As  we  consider  this  problem,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  answer  simply  to  say  that 
a  majority  of  the  people  do  not  favor  ac- 
tion which  would  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem,  because  for  Americans  to  be 
deeply  divided  is  not  in  our  tradition  and 
certainly  not  in  the  best  interest  of  Amer- 
ica's future. 

Now  a  great  deal  has  happened  inso- 
far as  our  race  relations  are  concerned, 
looking  at  what  is  right  about  America.  I 
was  talking  to  a  very  distinguished  Negro 
educator  from  Columbia  University,  Dr. 
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Charles  Hamilton,  recently.  He  pointed 
out  that  in  the  last  10  years  the  numbers 
of  Negroes  who  had  moved  above  the 
poverty  line  was  35  percent,  a  greater 
percentage  than  whites  who  moved  above 
the  poverty  line  in  that  same  period. 

He  pointed  out  another  historic  fact, 
the  fact  that  in  America  today  there  are 
more  Negro  Americans  in  college  than 
there  are  Englishmen  in  college  in  Eng- 
land or  Frenchmen  in  college  in  France. 
And  we  have,  of  course,  reduced  the  legal 
barriers  for  voting  rights,  for  jobs  and  op- 
portunities in  housing.  All  of  these  things 
have  occurred. 

What  I  am  saying  simply  is  this:  We 
have  come  a  long  way,  but  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  And  I  would  urge  this  group 
of  young  Americans  to  recognize  that  you 
will  be  living  in  the  future  in  which  this 
problem  will  become  more  and  more  in 
the  public  mind,  as  it  should  be. 

But  it  can  be  solved  and  it  needs  the 
devotion  and  the  dedication  of  men  and 
women  of  good  will  on  both  sides.  I 
think  you  have  the  spirit  to  find  solutions 
to  it.  I  could  go  on.  But  I  think  these  ex- 
amples prove  the  point. 

Because  America  is  strong  and  rich,  be- 
cause it  is  so  productive,  we  are  able  to 
do  things  about  poverty.  We  have  the 
strength  to  do  things  about  our  environ- 
ment. We  have  the  strength  to  do  things 
about  our  economy  that  no  other  people 
in  the  history  of  the  world  have  been  able 
to  do  and  that  no  other  people  in  the 
world  today  can  afford  to  do. 

Now  let  me  come  to  you.  I  have 
spoken  of  problems  in  which  government 
has  a  special  interest.  Government  has 
the  responsibility  to  end  a  war  and  win  the 
peace.  We  shall  meet  that  responsibility. 
Government  has  the  responsibility  for 
programs  in  the  field  of  cleaning  up  the 


air  and  the  water  and  providing  for  the 
open  spaces.  We  will  meet  that  respon- 
sibility. Government  has  the  responsibility 
to  break  down  the  legal  barriers  which 
divide  the  races  and  we  will  meet  and  are 
meeting  that  responsibility.  Government 
has  the  responsibility  to  provide  the  cli- 
mate in  which  Americans,  all  Americans, 
have  an  opportunity  for  good  jobs  and  not 
only  for  good  jobs  but  an  opportunity  if 
they  have  the  ability  and  the  desire,  to  be 
owners  and  managers,  to  have  a  piece  of 
the  action,  because  when  they  have  a  piece 
of  the  action,  then  they  believe  in  this 
system  rather  than  fighting  against  it. 

But  there  are  some  areas  in  which  gov- 
ernment cannot  do  the  job.  Could  I  give 
you  three  examples?  I  turn  first  to  the 
area  of  race  relations.  Here  government 
can  pass  laws.  Government  can  enforce 
laws.  But  as  government  passes  the  law 
and  enforces  the  law,  there  needs  to  be 
added  an  extra  element  that  can  come 
only  from  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
because  there  is  one  thing  that  govern- 
ment cannot  provide,  the  healing  power 
of  mutual  respect  for  the  individual  dig- 
nity of  every  person  in  this  country. 

Let  me  say  to  you,  my  friends,  go  back 
to  your  communities,  wherever  they  may 
be — ^because  the  problem  is  not  sectional, 
it  is  national — go  back  to  your  communi- 
ties, and  rather  than  having  America  be 
torn  apart  let's  bring  Americans  together. 

Remember  this:  Speaking  in  per- 
sonal terms,  I  believe  in  the  American 
dream.  I  have  seen  it  come  true  in  my  own 
life.  But  speaking  also  in  broader  terms, 
we  can  fulfill  the  American  dream  only 
when  every  American  has  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  fulfill  his  own  dream.  Let  that 
be  the  goal  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
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A  second  area  of  concern  in  which  you 
can  help :  The  problem  of  crime,  the  prob- 
lem of  law  enforcement  and  respect  for 
law.  Here  government  can  pass  laws.  Gov- 
ernment can  enforce  the  law.  We  will 
meet  that  responsibility.  But  the  missing 
ingredient  and  what  is  needed  all  over 
this  country  is  something  that  can  only 
come  from  people,  individuals  who  respect 
the  law,  and  that  respect  for  law  does  not 
exist  in  many  areas.  I  want  to  tell  you 
why  I  believe  we  need  a  new  approach. 
If  we  ask  people  to  respect  the  laws  we 
must  have  laws  and  those  who  enforce 
the  laws  who  deserve  respect.  That 
means  that  in  every  community  in  this 
Nation — and  it  is  primarily  a  local  prob- 
lem rather  than  a  national  problem — ^we 
need  to  provide  those  programs  for  laws 
and  the  enforcement  of  laws  and  the  per- 
sonnel that  will  deserve  the  respect. 

Let  me  put  it  another  way.  I  believe 
in  obedience  to  the  law  and  I  know  that 
you  do.  But  let  our  proud  claim  be  that 
we  ask  Americans  to  obey  the  law,  not  be- 
cause they  fear  it,  but  because  they  respect 
it.  That  should  be  the  goal  of  America. 

Then  finally,  a  problem  that  I  should 
discuss  with  this  great  organization 
of  young  men  and  young  women:  the 
alienation  between  young  Americans  and 
older  Americans,  the  generation  gap.  We 
must  bridge  that  gap.  You  can  do  better 
than  we  can  because  the  bridge  you  have 
to  build  is  not  as  long  as  the  bridge  we 
have  to  build.  You  are  closer  to  that 
younger  generation. 

I  charge  you,  I  urge  you,  to  do  every- 
thing that  you  can  not  to  make  the  gap 
bigger,  not  to  set  up  a  hostile  confronta- 
tion but  to  give  to  young  people  the  un- 
derstanding of  our  system  that  they  need. 

I  would  urge  every  club  of  the  Jaycees 
throughout  America  to  invite  young  Am- 


ericans, high  school  age,  college  age,  regu- 
larly to  your  meetings.  Let  them  hear  the 
speakers.  Let  them  get  the  feel  of  your 
organization  and  perhaps  they  will  have 
a  different  attitude  than  they  would  other- 
wise have. 

But  now,  what  do  you  tell  them?  This 
is  the  great  question.  It  is  not  enough — 
and  it  is  certainly  no  comfort  to  me,  and 
I  am  sure  no  comfort  to  you — that  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  overwhelmingly  dis- 
approve of  student  demonstrations  and 
student  strikes.  Because  when  any  group 
of  Americans,  be  they  young  Americans 
particularly,  feel  so  alienated  from  our 
system  and  our  society,  have  lost  faith  in 
it  to  the  extent  that  they  resort  to  other 
means  than  the  orderly  means,  then  we 
should  do  something  about  it  and  not 
allow  that  division  to  become  something 
that  eventually  could  erupt  and  destroy 
a  society. 

So  what  do  you  tell  them?  I  will  tell 
you  what  will  not  be  enough.  "We  are 
going  to  win  peace."  They  will  want  that, 
as  they  should,  and  that  will  come.  "We 
are  going  to  clean  up  the  environment." 
They  want  that  and  they  should  because 
that  environment  is  the  one  they  will  be 
living  in.  They  will  want  an  opportunity 
for  at  least  a  good  job  and  an  opportu- 
nity for  advancement.  They  will  want 
that.  It  will  be  provided.  They  will  be  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  poverty  and 
they  will  support  those  programs  that  I 
have  mentioned  that  will  provide  a  floor 
under  the  income  of  those  who  are  un- 
able to  work  and  unable  to  provide  for 
their  families. 

But  let  me  leave  you  with  one  funda- 
mental truth,  and  I  believe  this  very 
deeply  and  unless  we  understand  this  we 
will  fail  to  bridge  this  generation  gap: 
Young  America  today,  particularly  those 
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in  college  and  high  school  years^  are  not 
going  to  be  satisfied  simply  by  an  absence 
of  war  and  by  having  good  jobs.  Young 
Americans  think  in  idealistic  and  spiritual 
terms,  and  that  is  to  their  credit. 

Could  I  put  it  in  historical  perspective? 
One  hundred  and  ninety  years  ago  when 
this  country  was  founded  it  was  very 
poor  and  it  was  very  weak.  Yet,  Thomas 
Jefferson  was  able  to  say,  when  this  coun- 
try was  founded,  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  drafted  and  pro- 
claimed— listen  to  his  words:  "We  act 
not  just  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  all 
mankind." 

What  a  presumptuous  thing  to  say 
about  a  weak  and  poor  country.  But  it 
was  true.  America,  when  it  was  weak  and 
poor,  meant  something  more  than  mili- 
tary might  and  economic  strength.  It  had 
the  lift  of  a  driving  dream  that  caught  the 
imagination  of  millions  of  people  in  this 
world. 

As  we  think  back  to  those  days,  let 
us  remember  that  that  driving  dream, 
that  idealism,  is  what  is  important  today. 
Let  us  tell  young  Americans,  all  Ameri- 
cans, that  we  should  love  America.  But 
let  us  love  her  not  because  she  is  rich  and 


not  because  she  is  strong,  but  because 
America  is  a  good  country  and  we  are 
going  to  make  her  better. 

One  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  in  one 
of  the  bloodiest  and  most  tragic  instances 
in  this  world's  and  this  Nation's  history, 
John  Brown,  after  the  bloody  raid  on 
Harper's  Ferry,  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged. 

When  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  gallows 
he  rode  in  a  wagon  with  his  own  coffin 
right  beside  him.  And  as  he  rode  through 
the  Virginia  countryside  that  day,  speak- 
ing to  no  one  in  particular,  he  said  aloud 
these  words :  "This  is  a  beautiful  country." 

Today,  when  America  has  all  its  bless- 
ings and  admittedly  has  many  problems, 
let  us  never  forget  that  if  John  Brown 
could  say  that  just  before  the  tragic  War 
Between  the  States,  with  his  own  death 
imminent,  then  we,  too,  can  say :  This  is  a 
beautiful  country  and  we  are  privileged  to 
be  the  generation  that  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  make  it  even  more  beautiful  for  the 
generations  ahead. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:55  a.m.  in 
Kiel  Auditorium  following  an  introduction  by 
Andre  E.  LeTendre^  president  of  the  Jaycees. 


202     Statement  on  Signing  Bill  Concerning  Prisoners  of  War 
of  the  Vietnam  Conflict.     June  26,  1970 


IN  SIGNING  this  measure  which  affects 
our  servicemen  who  are  prisoners  of  war 
in  Southeast  Asia,  I  wish  to  reemphasize 
the  determination  of  this  Government  to 
do  all  in  its  power  to  secure  their  earliest 
possible  release  from  captivity. 

For  the  families  of  these  men,  no  other 
effort  on  our  part  can  or  should  be  an  ac- 
ceptable substitute  for  this  goal.  Recog- 


nizing this  fact,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
monetary  payment  that  I,  as  President,  or 
this  Government  might  authorize  which 
would  compensate  adequately  for  the  suf- 
ferings and  hardships  endured  by  these 
men  and  their  families.  It  can  only  be  my 
fervent  hope  that  the  payments  provided 
in  this  act  will  in  a  small  way  serve  as 
a  symbolic  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
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U.S.  Government,  expressing  its  recog- 
nition and  appreciation  for  the  sacrifices 
that  these  men  have  made  and  continue  to 
make  in  the  service  of  their  country. 


note:    The   statement   was    released   at   San 
Clemente,  Calif. 

As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.R.  4204)  is  Public 
Law  91-289  (84  Stat.  323),  approved  June  24, 
1970. 


203     Remarks  of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  on  the  First 
Lady's  Departure  for  Peru.     June  28,  1970 


Mrs.  Ndcon.  I  am  really  excited  about  it. 
I  have  been  looking  forward  to  represent- 
ing all  of  the  American  people  who  are 
so  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  Peru. 

The  President.  It  is  a  very  fine  sym- 
bolic gesture  to  point  up  the  fact  that 
while  our  Government,  of  course,  has  pro- 
vided aid  to  the  Peruvian  people,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  individ- 
ually in  their  various  volunteer  capacities, 
also  wanted  to  participate.  I  think 
that  something  that  comes  directly  from 
people  to  the  people  of  another  country, 
particularly  when  they  have  suffered  such 
a  terrible  disaster,  means  far  more  than 
when  it  comes  from  the  government. 

Our  Government  has  done  a  great  deal 
and  we  will  always,  as  a  government,  be 
willing  to  help  in  such  cases.  But  what 
really  distinguishes  America  is  that  when 
something  like  this  happens  anyplace 
in  the  world,  and  particularly  here  in 
what  we  call  the  American  family,  that  all 
over  the  country  organizations,  individ- 


uals, want  to  help. 

These  two  planes  are  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  enormous  amount  of  help  that 
is  coming  from  individuals  and  it  is  a  mes- 
sage of  sympathy  and  affection  and  re- 
spect from  the  people  of  America  to  the 
people  of  Peru  and  the  people  of  the 
whole  hemisphere. 

I  think  Mrs.  Nixon's  going  down  there 
symbolizes  that.  I  think  it  is  actually  bet- 
ter that  she  is  going  than  if  I  did  be- 
cause that  leaves  all  of  the  official  con- 
text out  of  it.  This  is  a  people-to-people 
operation.  As  you  know,  Mrs.  Nixon  has 
been  very  active  in  that  kind  of  work  here 
in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  she  is 
the  representative  of  our  country  in  this 
field.  She  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

NOTE :  The  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  spoke  at 
approximately  7:30  a.m.  at  El  Toro  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station,  Calif.  A  transcript  of  their 
remarks  was  posted  for  the  press. 

On  June  24,  1970,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by- 
Robert  H.  Finch,  Counsellor  to  the  President, 
on  Mrs.  Nixon's  trip. 


204     Informal  Exchange  of  Remarks  With  Reporters  on  the 
First  Lady's  Return  From  Peru.     June  30,  1970 


Mrs.  Nixon.  I  bring  grateful  thanks  from 
the  people  of  Peru  for  the  generous  con- 
tributions of  the  American  people. 

The  destruction  there  was  much  worse 
than  what  we  read  about.  But  I  think  that 


the  emergency  plan  is  working  very  well 
and  now  we  have  to  help  them  rebuild. 

Q.  What  were  your  impressions  of  the 
damage  that  had  actually  taken  place 
there? 
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Mrs.  NrxoN.  It  was  the  worst  damage 
I  had  ever  seen  or  even  read  about.  Whole 
towns  were  leveled.  Others  were  covered 
with  mud.  The  people  were  destitute. 
There  are  800,000  homeless  at  this  mo- 
ment, but  they  have  a  lot  of  courage  and 
will,  and  they're  going  to  recover,  I  know, 
with  the  help  of  all  the  people  in  this 
country  and  throughout  the  world. 

The  President.  I  would  like  to  add 
that  I  noted  a  piece  by  Helen  Thomas  of 
UPI  [United  Press  International]  to  the 
effect  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful diplomatic  trips  that  had  ever 
been  taken.  I  am  very  proud  that  Mrs. 
Nixon  was  able  to  represent  the  United 
States  and  particularly  the  American 
people  in  this. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  unanimously  passed  a 
resolution,  just  as  the  House  has  unani- 
mously passed  a  resolution,  expressing 
sympathy  for  the  people  of  Peru. 

We  have  divisions  in  the  Senate  on 
other  matters  and  in  the  House,  but  all 
of  the  American  people,  through  their 
elected  representatives,  share  the  deep 
feelings  of  sympathy  for  people  in  the 
American  family  in  the  country  of  Peru. 

I  am  glad  that  Mrs.  Nixon  was  able 
to  carry  that  message  directly  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  way  that  she  did. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  leaders  of  Peru 
were  very  happy  that  you  sent  your  wife 
to  be  your  personal  emissary  on  this.  How 
do  you  feel  about  that? 

The  President.  I  think  the  only  prob- 
lem is  that  we  now  will  have  invitations 
for  her  to  represent  us  in  other  places, 
too.  One  advantage  of  her  going  is  that 
it  avoids  some  of  the  political  problems 
that  we  do  have  with  other  countries. 
But  I  think  also  it  is  important  for  us 


to  remember  that  while  nations  have 
political  differences,  that  people  in  vari- 
ous nations,  when  their  children  are  in- 
jured or  when  their  relatives  or  friends 
are  killed,  that  people  have  a  deep  sense 
of  affection  and  sympathy  and  concern 
for  each  other. 

This  was,  in  effect,  people  speaking 
to  people,  despite  differences  between 
governments.  And  I  think  we  should  have 
more  of  it.  I  hope  that  all  of  us  can  par- 
ticipate more  in  this  kind  of  activity. 

Q.  [Inaudible] 

The  President.  Well,  it  was  a  very 
nice  gesture  on  his  part^  and  I  think  it 
underscores  the  point  that  we  often  for- 
get, that  while  there  are  differences  be- 
tween governments,  there  are  some  dif- 
ferences between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of 
Peru,  that  where  people  are  concerned, 
particularly  in  this  continent,  it  has  been 
said  we  are  one  American  family.  When 
members  of  that  family  suffer  in  any 
kind  of  disaster,  the  whole  heart  of  this 
continent,  this  hemisphere,  goes  out  to 
the  members  of  that  family. 

I  think  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Nixon  was 
there,  while  it  was  true  in  her  capacity  as 
First  Lady,  but  more  in  her  capacity  as  an 
individual  American  expressing  concern 
for  the  plight  of  people  who  had  suffered 
a  great  disaster,  that  this  touched  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Peru  and  it  did  so 
because  it  came  from  our  hearts. 

note:  The  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  spoke 
with  reporters  at  4 :  30  p.m.  at  El  Toro  Marine 
Corps  Air  Station,  Calif.  A  transcript  of  their 
remarks  was  posted  for  the  press. 


^The  President  was  referring  to  President 
Juan  Velasco  Alvarado  of  Peru,  who  welcomed 
Mrs.  Nixon  at  Lima  airport  on  her  arrival. 
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205     Report  on  the  Cambodian  Operation. 
June  30,  1970 


TOGETHER  with  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese, the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  have  just  completed  successfully 
the  destruction  of  enemy  base  areas  along 
the  Cambodian-South  Vietnam  frontier. 
All  American  troops  have  withdrawn 
from  Cambodia  on  the  schedule  an- 
nounced at  the  start  of  the  operation. 

The  allied  sweeps  into  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  base  areas  along  the 
Cambodian-South  Vietnamese  border: 

— will  save  American  and  allied  lives 
in  the  future; 

— ^will  assure  that  the  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  South  Viet- 
nam can  proceed  on  schedule; 

— will  enable  our  program  of  Vietnam- 
ization  to  continue  on  its  current 
timetable ; 

— should  enhance  the  prospects  for  a 
just  peace. 

At  this  time,  it  is  important  to  review 
the  background  for  the  decision,  the  re- 
sults of  the  operation,  their  larger  mean- 
ing in  terms  of  the  conflict  in  Indochina — 
and  to  look  down  the  road  to  the  future. 

It  is  vital  to  understand  at  the  outset 
that  Hanoi  left  the  United  States  no  rea- 
sonable option  but  to  move  militarily 
against  the  Cambodian  base  areas.  The 
purpose  and  significance  of  our  opera- 
tions against  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries 
can  only  be  understood  against  the  back- 
drop of  what  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish 
in  Vietnam — and  the  threat  that  the 
Communist  bases  in  Cambodia  posed  to 
our  objectives.  Nor  can  that  military  ac- 
tion of  the  last  2  months  be  divorced  from 
its  cause — the  threat  posed  by  the  constant 
expansion  of  North  Vietnamese  aggression 


throughout  Indochina. 

A  Record  of  Restraint 

America's  purpose  in  Vietnam  and  In- 
dochina remains  what  it  has  been — a 
peace  in  which  the  peoples  of  the  region 
can  devote  themselves  to  development  of 
their  own  societies,  a  peace  in  which  all 
the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  can  deter- 
mine their  own  political  future  without 
outside  interference. 

When  this  administration  took  office, 
the  authorized  strength  of  American 
troops  in  South  Vietnam  was  549,500 — 
the  high  water  mark  of  American  mili- 
tary presence  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
United  States  had  been  negotiating  at 
Paris  for  10  months  but  nothing  had  been 
agreed  upon  other  than  the  shape  of  the 
bargaining  table.  No  comprehensive  allied 
peace  proposal  existed.  There  was  no  ap- 
proved plan  to  reduce  America's  involve- 
ment in  the  war — in  the  absence  of  a 
negotiated  settlement. 

Since  January  of  1969,  we  have  taken 
steps  on  all  fronts  to  move  toward  peace. 
Along  with  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam,  we  have  put  forward  a  number 
of  concrete  and  reasonable  proposals  to 
promote  genuine  negotiations.  These  pro- 
posals were  first  outlined  by  me  13 
months  ago  on  May  14,  1969  and  by 
President  Thieu  on  July  11,  1969. 
Through  both  public  and  private  chan- 
nels, our  proposals  have  been  repeated 
and  amplified  many  times  since. 

These  proposals  are  designed  to  secure 
the  removal  of  all  foreign  military  forces 
from  South  Vietnam  and  to  establish 
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conditions  in  which  all  political  forces  can 
compete  freely  and  fairly  in  the  future  of 
the  country.  Our  principal  goal  has  been 
to  enable  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  determine  their  future  free  of  outside 
interference. 

To  indicate  our  good  faith,  to  improve 
the  climate  for  negotiations,  we  changed 
the  orders  to  our  commanders  in  South 
Vietnam.  This  has  helped  to  reduce  cas- 
ualties. We  have  cut  tactical  air  operations 
in  South  Vietnam  by  more  than  20  per- 
cent. We  initiated  a  troop  withdrawal 
program  which,  during  the  course  of  next 
spring,  will  bring  American  troop  strength 
265,000  men  below  the  level  authorized 
when  this  administration  took  office. 

These  are  not  the  actions  of  a  govern- 
ment pursuing  a  military  solution.  They 
are  the  decisions  of  a  government  seek- 
ing a  just  peace  at  the  conference  table. 

But  Hanoi  has  ignored  our  unilateral 
gestures  and  rejected  every  offer  of  seri- 
ous negotiations.  Instead  it  has  insisted 
that — as  a  precondition  to  talks — ^we 
pledge  unconditionally  to  withdraw  all 
American  forces  from  South  Vietnam 
and  to  overthrow  the  elected  government. 

These  proposals  are  not  a  basis  for 
negotiation;  they  are  a  demand  for  sur- 
render. For  the  United  States  to  accept 
these  conditions  would  make  the  nego- 
tiations meaningless.  Acceptance  of  such 
conditions  would  assure  in  advance  Com- 
mimist  domination  of  South  Vietnam. 

With  Hanoi's  intransigence  on  the 
negotiating  front,  this  administration  was 
faced  with  essentially  three  options. 

We  could  have  continued  the  maxi- 
mum existing  level  of  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam.  But  this  was  incompati- 
ble with  the  Nixon  Doctrine  of  increasing 
responsibilities  for  the  Asian  countries; 


and  it  was  unacceptable  to  the  American 
people. 

We  could  have  begun  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  all  our  forces.  We  rejected 
this  course  of  capitulation  which  would 
have  only  won  temporary  respite  at  the 
price  of  graver  crises  later.  We  also  re- 
jected that  course  as  both  incompatible 
with  America's  commitments  and  tradi- 
tion, and  disastrous  in  terms  of  its  long- 
range  consequences  for  peace  in  the 
Pacific  and  peace  in  the  world. 

We  selected  instead  a  third  option — 
that  of  gradually  shifting  the  total  com- 
bat burden  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  adminis- 
tration 17  months  ago,  it  has  been  our 
policy  to  train  and  equip  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  take  over  the  burden  of 
their  own  defense  from  American  troops. 
Even  in  the  absence  of  progress  at  the 
peace  table  in  Paris,  and  despite  con- 
tinued enemy  pressures  in  South  Vietnam, 
this  policy  of  "Vietnamization"  has  per- 
mitted us  to  carry  out  repeated  with- 
drawals of  American  troops. 

As  our  policy  has  been  tested,  more  and 
more  Americans  have  been  brought  home. 
By  June  of  1969,  we  could  announce  the 
pullout  of  25,000  American  troops.  They 
came  home.  In  September  of  1969,  we 
announced  the  withdrawal  of  an  addi- 
tional 35,000  American  troops.  They 
came  home. 

In  December  of  1969,  we  announced 
the  withdrawal  of  50,000  more  American 
troops.  They  were  home  by  spring  of  this 
year.  On  April  20, 1  announced  the  forth- 
coming withdrawal  of  an  additional 
150,000  Americans  to  be  completed  dur- 
ing next  spring — 50,000  of  them  will  be 
home  or  on  their  way  home  by  the  15th 
of  October. 
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A  Policy  in  Transition 

This  transfer  of  primary  responsibility 
for  self-defense  from  American  forces  to 
Asian  forces  reflects  our  approach  to  for- 
eign policy.  Increasingly,  the  United 
States  will  look  to  the  countries  of  the 
region  to  assume  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  their  own  security — ^while  America 
moves  gradually  from  a  leading  to  a  sup- 
porting role. 

To  be  successful  this  policy  requires  the 
striking  of  a  careful  balance — ^whether  in 
South  Vietnam  or  elsewhere  in  Asia. 
While  the  growing  strength  of  our  allies 
and  the  growing  measure  of  their  regional 
cooperation  allows  for  a  reduction  in 
American  presence,  they  could  not  survive 
a  sudden  and  precipitous  American  with- 
drawal from  our  responsibilities.  This 
would  lead  to  a  collapse  of  local  strength 
in  the  transition  period  between  the  old 
era  of  principal  U.S.  involvement  to  the 
new  era  of  partnership  and  emphasis  on 
local  and  regional  cooperation. 

Doing  too  much  for  an  allied  people 
can  delay  their  political  maturity,  promote 
a  sense  of  dependency,  and  diminish  that 
nation's  incentive  to  stand  on  its  own  feet. 
But  doing  too  little  for  an  ally  can  induce 
a  sense  of  despair,  endanger  their  right  of 
self-determination  and  invite  their  defeat 
when  confronted  by  an  aggressor. 

As  we  have  proceeded  with  Vietnamiza- 
tion  it  has  been  with  these  principles  in 
mind. 

Looking  at  American  policy  in  Viet- 
nam these  17  months,  this  administra- 
tion— in  the  generosity  of  its  negotiating 
offers,  in  the  limitations  on  its  military 
actions,  and  in  the  consistency  of  its  troop 
withdrawals — ^has  written  a  record  of 
restraint.  The  response  from  the  enemy 
over  those  same  17  months  has  been  in- 


transigence in  Paris,  belligerence  from 
Hanoi,  and  escalation  of  the  war  through- 
out Indochina. 

Enemy  attacks  in  Vietnam  increased 
during  April. 

This  past  winter  Hanoi  launched  a 
major  offensive  against  the  legitimate  gov- 
ernment of  Laos  which  they  themselves 
had  helped  to  establish  under  the  1962 
Geneva  accords.  For  years,  in  violation  of 
those  accords.  North  Vietnamese  troops 
have  occupied  Laotian  territory  and  used 
its  eastern  regions  as  a  highway  for  the 
export  of  aggression  into  South  Vietnam. 

In  March  and  April  of  this  year.  Com- 
munist troops  used  their  long  held  bases 
in  Cambodia  to  move  against  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cambodia  in  a  way  which  in- 
creased the  long-term  threat  to  allied 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  as  well  as  to  the 
future  of  our  Vietnamization  and  with- 
drawal programs.  These  new  violations, 
too,  took  place  against  a  backdrop  of  years 
of  Communist  disregard  of  the  neutrality 
and  territorial  integrity  of  Cambodia — 
guaranteed  in  the  1954  Geneva  agree- 
ments to  which  Hanoi  was  a  signatory. 

Background  of  the  April  30  Decision 

In  assessing  the  April  30  decision  to 
move  against  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia,  four 
basic  facts  must  be  remembered. 

It  was  North  Vietnam — not  we — which 
brought  the  Vietnam  War  into  Cambodia. 

For  5  years,  North  Vietnam  has  used 
Cambodian  territory  as  a  sanctuary  from 
which  to  attack  allied  forces  in  South 
Vietnam.  For  5  years,  American  and 
allied  forces — to  preserve  the  concept  of 
Cambodian  neutrality  and  to  confine  the 
conflict  in  Southeast  Asia — refrained 
from  moving  against  those  sanctuaries. 
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It  was  the  presence  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese troops  on  Cambodian  soil  that 
contributed  to  the  downfall  of  Prince  Si- 
hanouk, It  was  the  indignation  of  the 
Cambodian  people  against  the  presence  of 
Vietnamese  Communists  in  their  coun- 
try that  led  to  riots  in  Phnom  Penh  which 
contributed  to  Prince  Sihanouk's  ouster — 
an  ouster  that  surprised  no  nation  more 
than  the  United  States.  At  the  end  of 
Sihanouk's  rule,  the  United  States  was 
making  efforts  to  improve  relations  with 
his  government  and  the  Prince  was  taking 
steps  against  the  Communist  invaders  on 
his  national  soil. 

It  was  the  government  appointed  by 
Prince  Sihanouk  and  ratified  by  the  Cam- 
bodian National  Assembly — not  a  group 
of  usurpers — which  overthrew  him  with 
the  approval  of  the  National  Assembly, 
The  United  States  had  neither  connec- 
tion with,  nor  knowledge  of,  these  events. 

It  was  the  major  expansion  of  enemy 
activity  in  Cambodia  that  ultimately 
caused  allied  troops  to  end  5  years  of  re- 
straint and  attack  the  Communist  base 
areas. 

The  historical  record  is  plain. 

Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  troops 
have  operated  in  Eastern  Cambodia  for 
years.  The  primary  objective  of  these 
Communist  forces  has  been  the  support  of 
Hanoi's  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam. Just  as  it  has  violated  the  1962 
Geneva  Accords  on  Laos,  North  Vietnam 
has  consistently  ignored  its  pledge,  in  sign- 
ing the  1954  Geneva  Accords,  to  respect 
Cambodian  neutrality  and  territorial 
integrity. 

In  a  May  1967  Phnom  Penh  radio 
broadcast.  Prince  Sihanouk's  following 
remarks  were  reported  to  the  Cambodia 
people : 

"I  must  tell  you  that  the  Vietnamese 


communists  and  the  Vietcong  negotiated 
with  us  three  or  four  times  but  that 
absolutely  nothing  comes  out  of  the 
negotiations  .  .  .  After  I  expelled  the 
French  and  after  the  French  troops  left 
Cambodia,  Viet  Minh  ^  remained  in  our 
country  in  order  to  conquer  it.  How 
can  we  have  confidence  in  the  Viet 
Minh?  ...  If  we  side  with  the  Viet 
Minh  we  will  lose  our  independence." 

Late  in  1969,  Prince  Sihanouk  ordered 
Cambodia's  underequipped  and  weak 
armed  forces  to  exercise  some  measure  of 
control  over  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong Communist  forces  occupying  Cam- 
bodian territory. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Communist  forces 
were  actively  preparing  in  their  base  areas 
for  new  combat  in  South  Vietnam.  These 
areas — on  the  Cambodian  side  of  the 
Vietnam-Cambodian  border — have  for 
years  served  as  supply  depots  and  base 
camps  for  enemy  troops  infiltrated  through 
Laos  into  South  Vietnam.  They  have  also 
served  as  sanctuaries  for  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  headquarters  ele- 
ments and  for  combat  troops  to  rest,  refit, 
and  resupply  on  their  return  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Our  screening  of  more  than  six  tons  of 
documents  captured  in  the  Cambodian 
operations  has  provided  conclusive  proof 
of  Communist  reliance  on  Cambodia  as  a 
logistic  and  infiltration  corridor  and  as  a 
secure  area  from  which  Communist  de- 
signs on  Vietnam  as  well  as  in  Cambodia 
itself  could  be  carried  out. 

On  January  6,  1970,  Prince  Sihanouk 
departed  on  vacation  in  France.  His 
Prime  Minister,  Lon  Nol,  and  Deputy 
Prime  Minister,  Sirik  Matak,  were  left 

^A  Communist-led  national  coalition  of 
Vietnamese  fighting  within  Cambodia  against 
the  French  during  the  early  fifties. 
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in  charge.  In  early  March,  with  Sihanouk 
still  in  power,  there  were  public  demon- 
strations, first  in  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Cambodia  and  later  in  Phnom  Penh, 
against  flagrant  North  Vietnamese  viola- 
tion of  Cambodia's  territorial  integrity. 

On  March  13,  Prince  Sihanouk  left 
Paris  for  Moscow  and  Peking,  avowedly 
to  seek  Soviet  and  Chinese  assistance  in 
persuading  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
to  reduce  the  presence  of  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vietcong  forces  in  Cambodia. 

Then,  on  March  18,  the  Cambodian 
National  Assembly  by  unanimous  vote 
declared  that  Prince  Sihanouk  was  no 
longer  Chief  of  State.  Cheng  Heng  was 
retained  as  Acting  Chief  of  State.  Lon  Nol 
and  Sirik  Matak  kept  their  positions.  Rea- 
sons for  Sihanouk's  ouster  included  grow- 
ing objections  to  his  mishandling  of  the 
economy  and  to  his  bypassing  of  the 
Cabinet  and  National  Assembly;  but  re- 
sentment over  North  Vietnam's  flagrant 
misuse  of  Cambodian  territory  certainly 
contributed.  Sihanouk  arrived  in  Peking 
the  same  day  and  met  with  the  Peking 
leadership  as  well  as  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese Prime  Minister  who  had  hastened 
to  Peking  to  greet  him.  Thereafter  Siha- 
nouk has  increasingly  identified  himself 
with  the  Communist  cause  in  Indochina. 

This  Government  had  no  advance 
warning  of  the  ouster  of  Sihanouk,  with 
whom  we  had  been  attempting  to  improve 
relations.  Our  initial  response  was  to  seek 
to  preserve  the  status  quo  with  regard  to 
Cambodia  and  to  try  to  prevent  an  ex- 
pansion of  Communist  influence.  The 
immunity  of  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries 
had  been  a  serious  military  handicap  for 
us  for  many  years.  But  we  had  refrained 
from  moving  against  them  in  order  to  con- 
tain the  conflict.  We  recognized  both  the 
problems  facing  Sihanouk  and  the  fact 


that  he  had  exercised  some  measure  of 
control  over  Communist  activities, 
through  regulation  of  the  flow  of  rice  and 
military  supplies  into  the  sanctuaries  from 
coastal  ports.  We  considered  that  a  neutral 
Cambodia  outweighed  the  military  bene- 
fits of  a  move  against  the  base  areas. 

This  is  why  diplomatically  our  first  reac- 
tion to  Sihanouk's  overthrow  was  to  en- 
courage some  form  of  accommodation  in 
Cambodia.  We  spoke  in  this  sense  to  in- 
terested governments.  And  we  made  clear 
through  many  channels  that  we  had  no 
intention  of  exploiting  the  Cambodian  up- 
heaval for  our  own  ends. 

These  attempts  ran  afoul  of  Hanoi's 
designs.  North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet- 
cong withdrew  their  representation  from 
Phnom  Penh.  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  forces  began  to  expand  their 
base  areas  along  the  border. 

By  April  3,  they  were  beginning  to 
launch  attacks  against  Cambodian  forces 
in  Svay  Rieng  Province.  Later  these  at- 
tacks were  extended  to  other  outposts  in 
Eastern  Cambodia,  forcing  Cambodian 
troops  to  evacuate  border  positions  in  the 
Parrot's  Beak  area  by  April  10.  Commu- 
nist attacks  were  also  directed  against 
Mekong  River  traffic. 

By  April  16,  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  troops  began  to  launch  iso- 
lated attacks  deep  into  Cambodia  includ- 
ing an  attack  on  the  capital  of  Takeo 
Province  south  of  Phnom  Penh. 

Despite  escalating  Communist  activ- 
ity in  Cambodia,  we  continued  to  exer- 
cise restraint.  Though  the  implications 
of  the  Communist  actions  for  our  efforts 
in  Vietnam  were  becoming  increasingly 
ominous,  Communist  intentions  in  Cam- 
bodia were  still  not  absolutely  clear.  The 
military  moves  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  in  Cambodia  could  still  be 
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interpreted  as  temporary  actions  to  se- 
cure their  base  camps  in  light  of  the  un- 
certainties following  Sihanouk's  removal. 

When  I  made  my  April  20  speech  an- 
nouncing the  withdrawal  of  150,000 
troops  over  the  next  year,  I  knew  that  we 
might  be  at  a  crossroads  in  Cambodia.  I 
nevertheless  made  the  announcement  be- 
cause it  would  leave  no  doubt  about  our 
intention  to  deescalate  the  conflict. 

I  also  used  the  occasion  to  restate  very 
forthcoming  political  principles  for  a 
negotiated  peace.  At  the  same  time  I 
described  the  pattern  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese aggression  in  Indochina,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  my  withdrawal  decision 
involved  some  risks  when  viewed  against 
this  enemy  escalation.  I  therefore  reiter- 
ated my  determination  to  take  strong  and 
effective  measures  if  increased  enemy  ac- 
tion in  Laos,  Cambodia,  or  South  Viet- 
nam jeopardized  the  security  of  our  re- 
maining forces  in  Vietnam. 

Within  days  of  my  April  20  speech. 
Communist  intentions  became  painfully 
and  unambiguously  clear.  In  the  face  of 
our  restraint  and  our  warnings,  the 
North  Vietnamese  continued  to  expand 
their  territorial  control,  threatening  to 
link  up  their  base  areas.  From  a  series  of 
isolated  enclaves,  the  base  areas  were 
rapidly  becoming  a  solid  band  of  self- 
sustaining  territory  stretching  from  Laos 
to  the  sea  from  which  any  pretense  of 
Cambodian  sovereignty  was  rapidly  being 
excluded. 

— On  April  20,  North  Vietnamese 
forces  temporarily  captured  Saang, 
only  18  miles  south  of  Phnom  Penh. 

— On  April  22,  Communist  forces  as- 
saulted the  town  of  Snuol  east  of 
Phnom  Penh. 

— On  April  23,  they  attacked  the  town 
of  Mimot  and  an  important  bridge 


linking  the  town  of  Snuol  and  the 
capital  of  Kratie  Province  on  Route 

13- 

— On  April  24,  they  moved  on  the  re- 
sort city  of  Kep. 
— On  April  26,  they  attacked  some  ships 
on  the  Mekong  and  occupied  the 
town  of  Angtassom,  a  few  miles  west 
of  Takeo. 
— They    then    attacked    the    city    of 
Chhlong,  on  the  Mekong  River  north 
of  Phnom  Penh,  and  the  port  city  of 
Kampot. 
— During  this  same  period,  they  cut 
almost   every   major   road    leading 
south  and  east  out  of  Phnom  Penh. 
The  prospect  suddenly  loomed  of  Cam- 
bodia's becoming  virtually  one  large  base 
area  for  attack  anywhere  into  South  Viet- 
nam along  the  600  miles  of  the  Cambodian 
frontier.  The  enemy  in  Cambodia  would 
have  enjoyed  complete  freedom  of  action 
to  move  forces  and  supplies  rapidly  across 
the  entire  length  of  South  Vietnam's  flank 
to  attack  our  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
with  impunity  from  well-stocked  sanctu- 
aries along  the  border. 

We  thus  faced  a  rapidly  changing  mili- 
tary situation  from  that  which  existed  on 
April  20. 

The  possibility  of  a  grave  new  threat  to 
our  troops  in  South  Vietnam  was  rapidly 
becoming  an  actuality. 

This  pattern  of  Communist  action  prior 
to  our  decision  of  April  30  makes  it  clear 
the  enemy  was  intent  both  on  expanding 
and  strengthening  its  military  position 
along  the  Cambodian  border  and  over- 
throwing the  Cambodian  Government. 
The  plans  were  laid,  the  orders  issued,  and 
already  being  implemented  by  Com- 
munist forces. 

Not  only  the  clear  evidence  of  Com- 
munist   actions    but    supporting    data 
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screened  from  more  than  6  tons  of  subse- 
quently captured  Communist  documents 
leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Communists' 
move  against  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment preceded  the  U.S.  action  against  the 
base  areas. 

Three  Options 

On  April  30,  before  announcing  our 
response,  I  outlined  the  three  basic  choices 
we  had  in  the  face  of  the  expanding  Com- 
munist threat. 

First,  we  could  do  nothing.  This  would 
have  eroded  an  important  restraint  on 
the  loss  of  American  lives.  It  would  have 
run  the  risk  of  Cambodia's  becoming  one 
vast  enemy  staging  area,  a  springboard 
for  attacks  on  South  Vietnam  without  fear 
of  retaliation.  The  dangers  of  having  done 
nothing  would  not  have  fully  materialized 
for  several  months  and  this  government 
might  have  been  commended  for  exercis- 
ing restraint.  But,  as  withdrawals  pro- 
ceded,  our  paralysis  would  have  seriously 
jeopardized  our  forces  in  Vietnam  and 
would  have  led  to  longer  lists  of  American 
casualties.  The  United  States  could  not 
accept  the  consequences  of  inaction  in 
the  face  of  this  enemy  escalation.  The 
American  men  remaining  in  South  Viet- 
nam after  our  withdrawal  of  150,000 
would  have  been  in  severe  jeopardy. 

Our  second  choice  was  to  provide  mas- 
sive assistance  to  Cambodia.  This  was  an 
unrealistic  alternative.  The  small  Cam- 
bodian army  of  30,000  could  not  effec- 
tively utilize  any  massive  transfusion  of 
military  assistance  against  the  immediate 
enemy  threat.  We  also  did  not  wish  to  get 
drawn  into  the  permanent  direct  defense 
of  Cambodia.  This  would  have  been  in- 
consistent with  the  basic  premises  of  our 
foreign  policy. 


After  intensive  consultations  with  my 
top  advisers,  I  chose  the  third  course.  With 
the  South  Vietnamese,  we  launched  joint 
attacks  against  the  base  areas  so  long 
occupied  by  Communist  forces. 

Our  military  objectives  were  to  capture 
or  destroy  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  sup- 
plies that  had  been  built  up  in  those 
sanctuaries  over  a  period  of  years  and  to 
disrupt  the  enemy's  communication  net- 
work. At  the  least,  this  would  frustrate  the 
impact  of  any  Communist  success  in  link- 
ing up  their  base  areas  if  it  did  not  pre- 
vent this  development  altogether. 

I  concluded  that,  regardless  of  the 
success  of  Communist  assaults  on  the 
Cambodian  Government,  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy's  sanctuaries  would : 

— remove  a  grave  potential  threat  to 
our  remaining  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  so  reduce  future  American 
casualties. 
— give  added  assurance  of  the  continu- 
ance of  our  troop  withdrawal 
program. 
— insure  the  timetable  for  our  Viet- 

namization  program. 
— increase  the  chances  of  shortening 

the  war  in  South  Vietnam. 
— enhance  the  prospects  of  a  negotiated 

peace. 
— emphasize  to  the  enemy  whether  in 
Southeast  Asia  or  elsewhere  that  the 
word  of  the  United  States — ^whether 
given  in  a  promise  or  a  warning — 
was  still  good. 

The  Military  Operations 

Ten  major  operations  were  launched 
against  a  dozen  of  the  most  significant 
base  areas  with  32,000  American  troops 
and  48,000  South  Vietnamese  participat- 
ing at  various  times.  As  of  today,   all 
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Americans,  including  logistics  personnel 
and  advisers,  have  withdrawn,  as  have  a 
majority  of  the  South  Vietnamese  forces. 
Our  military  response  to  the  enemy's 
escalation  was  measured  in  every  respect. 
It  was  a  limited  operation  for  a  limited 
period  of  time  with  limited  objectives. 

We  have  scrupulously  observed  the  21- 
mile  limit  on  penetration  of  our  ground 
combat  forces  into  Cambodian  territory. 
These  self-imposed  time  and  geographic 
restrictions  may  have  cost  us  some  mili- 
tary advantages,  but  we  knew  that  we 
could  achieve  our  primary  objectives 
within  these  restraints.  And  these  re- 
straints underscored  the  limited  nature  of 
our  purpose  to  the  American  people. 

My  June  3  interim  report  pointed  up 
the  success  of  these  operations  and  the 
massive  amounts  of  supplies  we  were  seiz- 
ing and  destroying.  We  have  since  added 
substantially  to  these  totals.  A  full  inven- 
tory is  attached  as  an  appendix  to  the 
report.^  Here  are  some  highlights. 

According  to  latest  estimates  from  the 
field,  we  have  captured : 

— 22,892  individual  weapons — enough 
to  equip  about  74  full-strength  North 
Vietnamese  infantry  battalions,  and 
2,509  big  crew-served  weapons — 
enough  to  equip  about  25  full- 
strength  North  Vietnamese  infantry 
battalions; 
— More  than  15  million  rounds  of  am- 
munition or  about  what  the  enemy 
has  fired  in  South  Vietnam  during 
the  past  year; 
— 14  million  pounds  of  rice,  enough  to 
feed  all  the  enemy  combat  battalions 
estimated  to  be  in  South  Vietnam  for 
about  4  months ; 


^The  inventory  is  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6, 
p.  856). 


— 143,000  rockets,  mortars,  and  recoil- 
less  rifle  rounds,  used  against  cities 
and  bases.  Based  on  recent  experi- 
ence, the  number  of  mortars,  large 
rockets,  and  recoilless  rifle  rounds  is 
equivalent  to  what  the  enemy  shoots 
in    about     14    months    in     South 
Vietnam; 
— Over   199,552  anti-aircraft  rounds, 
5,482  mines,  62,022  grenades,  and 
83,000  pounds  of  explosives,  includ- 
ing 1,002  satchel  charges; 
— Over  435  vehicles  and  destroyed  over 
11,688  bunkers  and  other  military 
structures. 
And  while  our  objective  has  been  sup- 
plies rather  than  personnel,  the  enemy  has 
also  taken  a  heavy  manpower  loss — 1 1,349 
men  killed  and  about  2,328  captured  and 
detainees. 

These  are  impressive  statistics.  But 
what  is  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  piles  of 
enemy  supplies  and  the  rubble  of  enemy 
installations? 

We  have  eliminated  an  immediate 
threat  to  our  forces  and  to  the  security 
of  South  Vietnam — and  produced  the 
prospect  of  fewer  American  casualties  in 
the  future. 

We  have  inflicted  extensive  casualties 
and  very  heavy  losses  in  material  on  the 
enemy — flosses  which  can  now  be  replaced 
only  from  the  North  during  a  monsoon 
season  and  in  the  face  of  counteraction 
by  South  Vietnamese  ground  and  U.S.  air 
forces. 

We  have  ended  the  concept  of  Cam- 
bodian sanctuaries,  immune  from  attack, 
upon  which  the  enemy  military  had  relied 
for  5  years. 

We  have  dislocated  supply  lines  and  dis- 
rupted Hanoi's  strategy  in  the  Saigon  area 
and  the  Mekong  Delta.  The  enemy  capac- 
ity to  mount  a  major  off'ensive  in  this  vital 
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populated  region  of  the  South  has  been 
greatly  diminished. 

We  have  effectively  cut  off  the  enemy 
from  resupply  by  the  sea.  In  1969,  well 
over  half  of  the  munitions  being  delivered 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  in 
Cambodia  came  by  sea. 

We  have,  for  the  time  being,  separated 
the  Communist  main  force  units — regular 
troops  organized  in  formal  units  similar  to 
conventional  armies — from  the  guerrillas 
in  the  southern  part  of  Vietnam.  This 
should  provide  a  boost  to  pacification 
efforts. 

We  have  guaranteed  the  continuance  of 
our  troop  withdrawal  program.  On 
June  3,  I  reaffirmed  that  150,000  more 
Americans  would  return  home  within  a 
year  and  announced  that  50,000  would 
leave  Vietnam  by  October  15. 

We  have  bought  time  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  strengthen  themselves 
against  the  enemy. 

We  have  witnessed  visible  proof  of  the 
success  of  Vietnamization  as  the  South 
Vietnamese  performed  with  skill  and  valor 
and  competence  far  beyond  the  expecta- 
tion of  our  commanders  or  American  ad- 
visers. The  morale  and  self-confidence  of 
the  Army  of  South  Vietnam  is  higher  than 
ever  before. 

These  then  are  the  major  accomplish- 
ments of  the  operations  against  the  Cam- 
bodian base  areas.  Americans  can  take 
pride  in  the  leadership  of  General 
Abrams  and  in  the  competence  and  dedi- 
cation of  our  forces. 

There  is  another  way  to  view  the  suc- 
cess of  these  operations.  What  if  we  had 
chosen  the  first  option — and  done 
nothing? 

The  enemy  sanctuaries  by  now  would 
have  been  expanded  and  strengthened. 
The  thousands  of  troops  he  lost,  in  killed 


or  captured,  would  be  available  to  attack 
American  positions  and  with  the  enor- 
mous resources  that  we  captured  or  de- 
stroyed still  in  his  hands. 

Our  Vietnamization  program  would  be 
in  serious  jeopardy;  our  withdrawals  of 
troops  could  only  have  been  carried  out 
in  the  face  of  serious  threat  to  our  re- 
maining troops  in  Vietnam. 

We  would  have  confronted  an  adversar)^ 
emboldened  by  our  timidity,  an  adversary 
who  had  ignored  repeated  warnings. 

The  war  would  be  a  good  deal  further 
from  over  than  it  is  today. 

Had  we  stood  by  and  let  the  enemy  act 
with  impunity  in  Cambodia,  we  would  be 
facing  a  truly  bleak  situation. 

The  allied  operations  have  greatly 
reduced  these  risks  and  enhanced  the 
prospects  for  the  future.  However,  many 
difficulties  remain  and  some  setbacks  are 
inevitable.  We  still  face  substantial  prob- 
lems, but  the  Cambodian  operations  will 
enable  us  to  pursue  our  goals  with  greater 
confidence. 

When  the  decision  to  go  into  Cambodia 
was  announced  on  April  30,  we  antici- 
pated broad  disagreement  and  dissent 
within  the  society.  Given  the  divisions  on 
this  issue  among  the  American  people,  it 
could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

But  the  majority  of  the  Americans  sup- 
ported that  decision  and,  now  that  the 
Cambodian  operation  is  over,  I  believe 
there  is  a  wide  measure  of  understanding 
of  the  necessity  for  it. 

Although  there  remains  disagreement 
about  its  long-term  significance,  about 
the  cost  to  our  society  of  having  taken  this 
action — there  can  be  little  disagreement 
now  over  the  immediate  military  success 
that  has  been  achieved.  With  American 
ground  operations  in  Cambodia  ended, 
we  shall  move  forward  with  our  plan  to 
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end  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  to  secure  the 
just  peace  on  which  all  Americans  are 
united. 

The  Future 

Now  that  our  ground  forces  and  our 
logistic  and  advisory  personnel  have  all 
been  withdrawn,  what  will  be  our  future 
policy  for  Cambodia? 

The  following  will  be  the  guidelines  of 
our  policy  in  Cambodia : 

1.  There  will  be  no  U.S.  ground  per- 
sonnel in  Cambodia  except  for  the  regular 
staff  of  our  Embassy  in  Phnom  Penh. 

2.  There  will  be  no  U.S.  advisers  with 
Cambodian  units. 

3.  We  will  conduct — ^with  the  approval 
of  the  Cambodian  Government — air  in- 
terdiction missions  against  the  enemy 
efforts  to  move  supplies  and  personnel 
through  Cambodia  toward  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  reestablish  base  areas  relevant 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  do  this  to  pro- 
tect our  forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

4.  We  will  turn  over  material  captured 
in  the  base  areas  in  Cambodia  to  the 
Cambodian  Government  to  help  it  defend 
its  neutrality  and  independence. 

5.  We  will  provide  military  assistance 
to  the  Cambodian  Government  in  the 
form  of  small  arms  and  relatively  un- 
sophisticated equipment  in  types  and 
quantities  suitable  for  their  army.  To  date 
we  have  supplied  about  $5  million  of  these 
items  principally  in  the  form  of  small 
arms,  mortars,  trucks,  aircraft  parts,  com- 
munications equipment,  and  medical 
supplies. 

6.  We  will  encourage  other  countries  of 
the  region  to  give  diplomatic  support  to 
the  independence  and  neutrality  of  Cam- 
bodia.  We  welcome  the  efforts  of  the 


Djakarta  group  of  countries*  to  mobilize 
world  opinion  and  encourage  Asian  co- 
operation to  this  end. 

7.  We  will  encourage  and  support  the 
efforts  of  third  countries  who  wish  to 
furnish  Cambodia  with  troops  or  mate- 
rial. We  applaud  the  efforts  of  Asian  na- 
tions to  help  Cambodia  preserve  its 
neutrality  and  independence. 

I  will  let  the  Asian  Governments  speak 
for  themselves  concerning  their  future 
policies.  I  am  confident  that  two  basic 
principles  will  govern  the  actions  of  those 
nations  helping  Cambodia: 

— They  will  be  at  the  request  of,  and 
in  close  concert  with  the  Cambodian 
Government. 
— They  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
those  nations'  own  defense — indeed 
they  will  contribute  to  their  security 
which  they  see  bound  up  with  events 
in  Cambodia. 
The  South  Vietnamese  plan  to  help.  Of 
all  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  South 
Vietnam  has  most  at  stake  in  Cambodia. 
A  North  Vietnamese  takeover  would,  of 
course,  have  profound  consequences  for 
its  security.  At  the  same  time,  the  leaders 
of  South  Vietnam  recognize  that  the  pri- 
mary focus  of  their  attention  must  be  on 
the  security  of  their  own  country.  Presi- 
dent Thieu  has  reflected  these  convictions 
in  his  major  radio  and  TV  address  of 
June  27.  Our  understanding  of  Saigon's 
intentions  is  as  follows: 

1.  South  Vietnamese  forces  remain 
ready  to  prevent  reestablishment  of  base 
areas  along  South  Vietnam's  frontier. 

2.  South  Vietnamese  forces  will  remain 


*Representatives  of  Australia,  Indonesia, 
Japan,  Republic  of  Korea,  Laos,  Malaysia,  New 
Zealand,  The  Philippines,  Singapore,  South 
Vietnam,  and  Thailand  comprised  the 
Djakarta  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers. 
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ready  to  assist  in  the  evacuation  of  Viet- 
namese civilians  and  to  respond  selectively 
to  appeals  from  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment should  North  Vietnamese  aggression 
make  this  necessary. 

3.  Most  of  these  operations  will  be 
launched  from  within  South  Vietnam. 
There  will  be  no  U.S.  air  or  logistics  sup- 
port. There  will  not  be  U.S.  advisers  on 
these  operations. 

4.  The  great  majority  of  South  Viet- 
namese forces  are  to  leave  Cambodia. 

5.  The  primary  objective  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  remains  Vietnamization  with- 
in their  country.  Whatever  actions  are 
taken  in  Cambodia  will  be  consistent  with 
this  objective. 

In  this  June  27  speech  President  Thieu 
emphasized  that  his  government  will  con- 
centrate on  efforts  within  South  Viet- 
nam. He  pledged  that  his  country  will 
always  respect  the  territory,  borders,  in- 
dependence, and  neutrality  of  Cambodia 
and  will  not  interfere  in  its  internal 
politics.  His  government  does  not  advocate 
stationing  troops  permanently  in  Cam- 
bodia or  sending  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  to  fight  the  war  for  the  Cambodian 
Army. 

Under  the  foreign  policy  guidelines  first 
outlined  at  Guam  a  year  ago,  I  stressed 
that  a  threatened  country  should  first 
make  maximum  efforts  in  its  own  self- 
defense.  The  Cambodian  people  and 
soldiers  are  doing  that  against  the  superior 
force  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
cong  invaders.  The  majority  of  the  Cam- 
bodian people  support  the  present  govern- 
ment against  the  foreign  intruders. 
Cambodian  troops  have  remained  loyal 
and  have  stood  up  well  in  the  face  of  great 
pressures  from  a  better-armed  and 
experienced  foe. 


Secondly,  our  policy  stresses  there 
should  be  regional  cooperation  where  a 
country  is  not  strong  enough  to  defend 
herself.  Cambodia's  neighbors  are  provid- 
ing that  cooperation  by  joining  with  her 
in  a  collective  effort.  Each  of  them  is  a 
target  of  Communist  aggression;  each  has 
a  stake  in  Cambodia's  neutrality  and 
independence. 

Third,  the  U.S.  will  assist  such  self-help 
and  regional  actions  where  our  participa- 
tion can  make  a  difference.  Over  the  long 
term,  we  expect  the  countries  of  Asia  to 
provide  increasingly  for  their  own  defense. 
However,  we  are  now  in  a  transitional 
phase  when  nations  are  shouldering 
greater  responsibilities  but  when  U.S.  in- 
volvement, while  declining,  still  plays  an 
important  role. 

In  this  interim  period,  we  must  offset 
our  lower  direct  involvement  with  in- 
creased  military  and  economic  assistance, 
To  meet  our  foreign  policy  obligations 
while  reducing  our  presence  will  require  a 
redirection — ^both  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively — in  our  assistance  programs. 

Prince  Sihanouk  wrote  in  December 
1969  about  the  Communist  threat  to  his 
country  and  the  balance  presented  by 
American  forces  in  Southeast  Asia.  In 
a  generally  anti-American  article  in  the 
official  Cambodian  Government  Party 
newspaper  he  stated: 

"On  the  diplomatic  and  political  plane, 
the  fact  that  the  U.S.  remains  in  our 
region  and  does  not  yet  leave  it  allows  us 
maneuverings.  ...  to  assure  on  the  one 
hand  our  more  than  honorable  presence 
in  the  concert  of  nations.  .  .  .  this  pres- 
ence (and  this  is  an  irony  of  fate  for  the 
anti-imperialists  that  we  are)  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  for  the  'respect,'  the  'friend- 
ship' and  even  for  the  aid  of  our  socialist 
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'friends.'  When  the  U.S.  has  left  these 
regions,  it  is  certain  that  the  Cambodia 
of  the  Sangkum  ^  will  be  the  objective  of 
the  shellings  of  the  heavy  Communist 
guns:  unfriendliness,  subversion,  aggres- 
sions, infiltrations  and  even  occupations." 

The  Search  for  Peace 

In  our  search  for  a  lasting  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia,  we  are  applying  the  three 
basic  principles  of  our  foreign  policy  which 
are  set  forth  in  the  Foreign  Policy  Report 
to  Congress  last  February:  partnership, 
strength  and  willingness  to  negotiate. 
— The  partnership  of  our  Vietnamiza- 
tion  program  and  of  our  support  for 
regional  defense  efforts. 
— The  strength  of  our  action  against  the 
Communist  bases  in  Cambodia  and 
the  steadfastness  of  the  American 
people  to  see  the  war  through  to  an 
honorable  conclusion. 
— The    willingness    to    negotiate    ex- 
pressed in  our  generous  proposals 
for  a  settlement  and  in  our  flexi- 
bility once  Hanoi  agrees  to  serious 
negotiations. 
All  three  elements  are  needed  to  bring 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  willingness 
to  negotiate  will  prove  empty  unless  but- 
tressed by  the  willingness  to  stand  by  just 
demands.  Otherwise  negotiations  will  be 
a  subterfuge  for  capitulation.  This  would 
only  bring  a  false  and  transitory  peace 
abroad  and  recrimination  at  home. 

While  we  search  for  genuine  negotia- 
tion we  must  continue  to  demonstrate 
resolution  both  abroad  and  at  home  and 


'The  Sangkum  Reastr  Niyum,  or  People's 
Socialist  Community,  a  political  unification 
movement  founded  by  Prince  Sihanouk  on 
March  24,  1955. 


we  must  support  the  common  defense  ef- 
forts of  threatened  Asian  nations. 

To  the  leaders  in  Hanoi,  I  say  the  time 
has  come  to  negotiate.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  in  waiting.  There  is  never  an 
ideal  moment  when  both  sides  are  in  per- 
fect equilibrium. 

The  lesson  of  the  last  2  months  has 
reinforced  the  lessons  of  the  last  2  years — 
the  time  has  come  to  negotiate  a  just 
peace. 

In  Cambodia,  the  futility  of  expanded 
aggression  has  been  demonstrated.  By  its 
actions  in  Cambodia,  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Vietcong  provoked  the  destruction  of 
their  sanctuaries  and  helped  to  weld  to- 
gether the  independent  states  of  South- 
east Asia  in  a  collective  defense  effort 
which  will  receive  American  support. 

The  other  side  cannot  impose  its  will 
through  military  means.  We  have  no  in- 
tention of  imposing  ours.  We  have  not 
raised  the  terms  for  a  settlement  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  recent  military  successes.  We 
will  not  lower  our  minimum  terms  in  re- 
sponse to  enemy  pressure.  Our  objective 
remains  a  negotiated  peace  with  justice 
for  both  sides  and  which  gives  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  the  opportunity  to 
shape  their  own  future. 

With  major  efforts  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese can  perhaps  rebuild  or  readjust  Cam- 
bodia supply  areas  over  a  period  of 
months.  They  can  pursue  their  war 
against  South  Vietnam  and  her  neighbors. 
But  what  end  would  a  new  round  of  con- 
flict serve?  There  is  no  military  solution 
to  this  conflict.  Sooner  or  later,  peace 
must  come.  It  can  come  now,  through  a 
negotiated  settlement  that  is  fair  to  both 
sides  and  humiliates  neither.  Or  it  can 
come  months  or  years  from  now,  with 
both  sides  having  paid  the  further  price 
of  protracted  struggle. 
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We  would  hope  that  Hanoi  would  pon- 
der seriously  its  choice,  considering  both 
the  promise  of  an  honorable  peace  and 
the  costs  of  continued  war. 

We  repeat:  all  our  previous  proposals, 
public  and  private,  remain  on  the  confer- 
ence table  to  be  explored,  including  the 
principles  of  a  just  political  settlement 
that  I  outlined  on  April  20. 

We  search  for  a  political  solution  that 
reflects  the  will  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people,  and  allows  them  to  determine  their 
future  without  outside  interference. 

We  recognize  that  a  fair  political  solu- 
tion should  reflect  the  existing  relationship 
of  political  forces. 

We  pledge  to  abide  by  the  outcome  of 
the  political  process  agreed  upon  by  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

For  our  part,  we  shall  renew  our  eff'orts 
to  bring  about  genuine  negotiations  both 
in  Paris  and  for  all  of  Indochina.  As  I  said 
in  my  address  last  September  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly: 

"The  people  of  Vietnam,  North,  and 


South  alike,  have  demonstrated  heroism 
enough  to  last  a  century.  .  .  .  The  peo- 
ple of  Vietnam,  North  and  South,  have 
endured  an  unspeakable  weight  of  suf- 
fering for  a  generation.  And  they  de- 
serve a  better  future." 

We  call  on  Hanoi  to  join  us  at  long  last 
in  bringing  about  that  better  future. 

note:  The  report  was  released  at  San  Cle- 
mente,  Calif. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
a  summary  of  the  report  which  is  printed  in 
the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments (vol.  6,  p.  841 ). 

Previously,  on  June  10,  1970,  the  White 
House  released  the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing 
by  Governors  John  A.  Love  of  Colorado,  Ray- 
mond P.  Shafer  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Robert  E. 
McNair  of  South  Carolina;  Senators  Howard 
W.  Cannon  of  Nevada  and  Thomas  J.  Mcln- 
tyre  of  New  Hampshire;  Representative  Melvin 
Price  of  Illinois;  and  Herbert  G.  Klein,  Director 
of  Communications  for  the  Executive  Branch, 
following  a  report  to  the  President  on  their  fact- 
finding trip  to  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 
Their  7-page  report  on  the  trip  from  June  5 
through  June  8,  was  made  available  to  the  press 
following  the  briefing. 


206     Statement  About  the  Special  Milk  Program 
Authorization.     June  30,  1970 


ELEVEN  DAYS  ago,  the  Congress  sent 
to  me  H.R.  5554,  which  would  extend  the 
authorization  for  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram. I  have  not  signed  this  measure.  But, 
today — ^without  my  signature — ^it  becomes 
law. 

H.R.  5554  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$120  million  in  fiscal  year  1971  and  subse- 
quent years.  The  administration's  1971 
budget  did  not  include  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram. In  a  special  message  to  the  Congress 
February  26,  1970,  I  urged  that  this  and 
similar  lower-priority  Federal  subsidy  pro- 
grams be  discontinued.  As  I  said  then,  no 


time-honored  program  is  sacrosanct  if  it 
cannot  be  justified  on  the  grounds  of  high 
priority. 

The  funds  authorized  in  H.R.  5554  sub- 
sidize the  purchase  of  milk,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  subsidizing  families  able 
to  pay  the  full  cost.  Less  than  10  percent 
of  the  milk  served  goes  to  children  from 
poverty  families. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  vital  importance 
of  milk  for  all  of  our  schoolchildren  and 
also  of  the  genuine  need  to  keep  our  dairy 
industry  strong.  But  I  firmly  believe  the 
major  portion  of  the  funds  authorized  in 
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this  bill  should  have  been  authorized  for 
more  effective  nutritional  programs  to 
benefit  children  from  poor  families  and 
on  a  basis  which  includes  milk  as  part  of 
the  balanced,  nutritious  school  lunch 
program. 

I  have  already  acted  on  this  conviction. 
On  May  14,  1970, 1  signed  into  law  H.R. 
515  which  improved  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act. 
The  effect  of  this  legislation  is  to  assure 
that  every  child  from  a  family  whose  in- 
come falls  below  the  poverty  line  will  re- 
ceive a  free  or  reduced-price  lunch.  These 
lunches  include  milk. 

To  properly  fund  this  legislation,  a 
budget  amendment  of  $2 1 7  million  addi- 
tional is  being  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
today  for  the  school  lunch  and  child  nutri- 
tion programs  in  fiscal  1971,  bringing  the 
total  Federal  funding  for  these  programs 
to  $900  million.  That  amount  is  by  no 
means  the  whole  story  of  this  administra- 
tion's determined  efforts  to  eliminate  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  in  America.  Total 
requests  for  food  assistance  programs  in 
fiscal  '71  exceed  $2.5  billion,  more  than 


twice  the  amount  expended  on  these  pro- 
grams 2  years  ago  and  $900  million  more 
than  I  requested  and  obtained  last  year. 

Thus  there  should  be  no  doubt  about 
this  administration's  commitment  to  the 
fight  against  hunger.  If  this  effort  is  to  be 
successful,  it  must  be  carried  on  in  a  way 
that  is  clearly  recognized  as  responsible. 
We  must  avoid  wasting  the  taxpayers' 
money  on  overlapping  and  unnecessary 
programs.  Therefore,  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  whatever  funds  I  use 
from  this  program  I  intend  to  use  for  the 
school  lunch  and  child  nutrition  and  milk 
programs  for  children  from  poverty  fam- 
ilies, and  not  for  those  who  are  in  no  need 
of  such  a  subsidy.  I  have  allowed  this 
measure  to  become  law  with  these  objec- 
tives in  view. 

In  its  future  actions  on  spending,  I  urge 
die  Congress  to  join  me  in  the  constant 
and  crucial  effort  to  hold  down  Federal 
spending  and  prevent  another  wave  of 
inflation. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  San 
Clemente,  Calif. 

As  enacted,  H.R.  5554  is  Public  Law  91-295 
(84  Stat.  336). 
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Sir: 


Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  Requesting  Budget 
Amendments  for  Fiscal  1971  School  Lunch  and 
Child  Nutrition  Programs.     June  30,  1970 


I  ask  the  Congress  to  consider  an 
amendment  to  the  requests  for  appropria- 
tions in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  in 
the  amount  of  $216,579,000  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  Child 


Nutrition  Programs  to  carry  out  Public 
Law  91-248. 

As  I  stated  on  approving  this  legislation 
on  May  14,  "This  legislation  will  help  the 
Administration  achieve  its  goal  of  ex- 
panding the  school  lunch  program  for  all 
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children  and  providing  free  or  reduced 
price  lunches  for  every  needy  child." 

Further  details  of  this  proposal  and  the 
necessity  therefore  are  set  forth  in  the 
enclosed  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  with  whose  com- 


ments and  recommendations  I  concur. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Richard  Nixon 

[The  President  of  the  Senate] 

note:  The  text  of  the  letter  was  released  at 
San  Glemente,  Calif. 


208     A  Conversation  With  the  President  About  Foreign  PoKcy, 
July  I,  1970 


Appointment  of  Chief  of  U.S. 
Delegation  to  Paris  Talks 

The  President.  Good  evening.  Before 
turning  to  our  panel  for  their  questions, 
I  have  a  brief  announcement.  After  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
other  senior  advisers,  I  decided  to  name 
Ambassador  David  Bruce  as  chief  of  our 
delegation  to  the  Paris  ta!lks. 

Ambassador  Bruce,  as  all  of  those  who 
have  studied  our  foreign  policy  know,  is 
one  of  America's  most  distinguished  dip- 
lomats. He  is  a  Democrat,  but  he  has 
served  five  Presidents,  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican, with  great  devotion  and  great 
ability.  He  is  the  only  ambassador  in  our 
history  who  has  been  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many, Ambassador  to  England,  and  Am- 
bassador to  France. 

He  will  meet  me  in  San  Glemente  along 
with  Ambassador  Habib,  who  is  chief  of 
our  delegation,  acting  at  this  time,  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Alexis  Johnson 
on  Saturday,  July  4. 

There,  along  with  Dr.  Kissinger,  we  will 
discuss  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
talks  as  they  presently  exist.  Then  on 
July  I  ith,  he  will  meet  with  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers,  in  London,  as  Secretary 
Rogers  completes  his  Asian  trip  and  will 


stop  briefly  in  Britain  on  his  way  back  to 
the  United  States. 

Ambassador  Bruce  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity then  to  meet  with  the  National 
Security  Council  in  the  middle  of  this 
month,  perhaps  about  the  15  th  of  July, 
and  is  arranging  his  affairs  so  that  he  will 
be  able  to  go  to  Paris  and  take  over  as 
chief  of  the  delegation  on  the  ist  of  Au- 
gust or  shortly  before  that  time. 

We  believe  that  in  appointing  Ambassa- 
dor Bruce  we  have  selected  a  man  who  is 
superbly  qualified  to  conduct  these  nego- 
tiations. He  will  have  great  flexibility  in 
the  conduct  of  his  talks.  We  hope  that  this 
move  on  our  part  will  be  reciprocated  by 
a  similar  move  on  the  part  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  in  attempting  to  find  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Now,  with  that  brief  announcement  we 
will  go  to  the  questions. 

Questions 

Howard  K.  Smith  (American  Broad- 
casting Company) .  Mr.  President,  in  your 
report  on  the  Cambodian  operation  yes- 
terday, you  said  you  were  going  to  em- 
phasize the  route  of  negotiated  settlement 
again,  and  I  gather  this  is  the  first  step. 

About  other  steps,  (a)   have  you  had 
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any  signal  from  Hanoi  that  they  are  more 
willing  to  talk  than  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  and  (b)  do  you  have  any  new  pro- 
posals to  put  to  them  to  make  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  more  attractive? 

The  President.  We  have  had  no 
signals  from  Hanoi  directly  or  indirectly 
that  their  position  of  intransigence  has 
changed.  They  still  insist  that  their  con- 
dition for  a  negotiated  settlement  is  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  our  forces  and  the 
throwing  out  of  the  government  in  South 
Vietnam  as  we  leave. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  they 
will  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
appointing  a  new  chief  of  delegation,  be- 
cause on  several  occasions,  not  particularly 
from  them  but  from  third  parties  who 
have  talked  to  them,  they  have  indicated 
that  they  felt  that  we  should  appoint  a 
new  chief  of  delegation. 

We  have  now  appointed  one  and  we 
hope  that  they  act.  As  far  as  new  pro- 
posals are  concerned,  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  know  what  our  proposals 
are,  because  we  have  made  some  very 
forthcoming  proposals. 

First,  we  have  offered  to  withdraw  all 
of  our  forces  if  they  withdraw  theirs,  and 
to  have  that  withdrawal  internationally 
supervised. 

Second,  we  have  offered  to  have  cease- 
fires throughout  the  country,  and  have 
those  cease-fires  again  internationally 
supervised. 

Third,  and  most  important,  we  have 
offered  to  have  free  elections  throughout 
the  country,  internationally  supervised. 
We  have  offered  to  have  the  supervisory 
bodies  be  ones  in  which  the  Communists 
can  participate  as  well  as  those  represent- 
ing the  present  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam; and  we  have  offered  on  our  part, 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 


has  offered  on  its  part,  to  accept  the  re- 
sults of  that  election,  even  though  those 
results  might  include  Communists  in  some 
positions,  or  Communists  in  some  power. 

We  believe  that  these  offers  are  very 
forthcoming,  and  I  should  also  say  that 
in  private  channels  we  have  elaborated  on 
these  offers. 

Finally,  I  should  also  point  out  that  we 
have  not  made  our  proposals  on  a  take- 
it-or-leave-it  basis.  Ambassador  Bruce  will 
be  in  that  position.  He  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion with  his  new  instructions  to  tell  the 
opposition  that  we  have  laid  these  pro- 
posals out;  we  believe  they  are  the  for- 
mula that  should  provide  the  basis  for  a 
negotiated  peace,  but  that  we  are  willing 
to  see  whether  we  can  narrow  the  gap  be- 
tween their  position  and  ours. 

There  is  only  one  matter  that  is  not 
subject  to  negotiation,  and  that  is  the 
right  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  for  example, 
that  the  speculation  with  regard  to  our 
having  changed  our  position  and  agreeing 
possibly  to  now  offer  a  coalition  govern- 
ment, a  negotiated  settlement  imposing  a 
coalition  government,  that  speculation  is 
not  correct. 

It  is  not  correct,  because  if  we  were  to 
negotiate  with  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
decide  that  we  would  have  a  coalition 
government  and  impose  it  on  the  South 
Vietnamese,  that  is  a  government  with- 
out their  choice. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  on  the  other 
hand  in  the  free  political  process  should 
choose  Communists  as  well  as  non-Com- 
munists and  out  of  that  should  come  a 
government  that  is  mixed,  that  is  up  to 
them. 

But  we  will  not  impose  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment against  the  will,  and  without  the 
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consent,  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
But  except  for  those  two  conditions.  Am- 
bassador Bruce  will  be  free  to  negotiate  in 
a  very  flexible  manner  on  our  proposals 
or  on  theirs. 

John  Chancellor  (National  Broad- 
casting Company) .  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  pleased  to  be  here  with  you  tonight.  As 
you  know,  the  networks  have  standing  re- 
quests for  interviews  of  this  kind  with  you. 
I'd  like  to  know  why  you  have  chosen  this 
technique  at  this  particular  time. 

The  President.  We  have,  as  you  know, 
Mr.  Chancellor,  numbers  of  requests  to  do 
everything  from  press  conferences  to 
individual  interviews,  and  the  like.  I 
noted,  of  course,  that  in  the  previous 
administrations  that  this  technique  was 
used  first  by  President  Kennedy,  and  I 
thought  very  effectively,  you  remember, 
after  his  first  year  in  office.  President  John- 
son used  it  twice  and  I  thought  also  in  a 
very  interesting  and  effective  way. 

I  have  not  yet  used  this  technique.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  this  would  be  useful 
now  and,  incidentally,  it  is  useful  for  an- 
other reason.  I  have  followed  some  of  what 
has  been  referred  to  as  the  instant  com- 
mentary and  I  do  know — after  my  press 
conferences — and  I  do  know  that  one  of 
the  difficulties  with  press  conferences — 
and  some  of  you  have  been  very  kind  in 
referring  to  the  style  of  the  conferences, 
not  always  to  the  replies — ^but  one  of  the 
difficulties  is  that  an  individual  does  not 
get  to  follow  up  a  question. 

Now  this  allows  that.  So  by  taking  the 
subject  of  foreign  policy,  by  picking  the 
anchormen  of  the  three  networks,  by  hav- 
ing a  chance  for  a  little  bit  longer  answer 
and  a  chance  to  follow  up,  I  thought  we 
could  give  our  television  audience  a 
chance  really  to  get  to  the  depths  of  our 
foreign  policy  thinking  which  you  can't 


do  when  you  are  up  there  trying  to,  in  28 
minutes,  answer  24  times. 

ErigSevareid  (Columbia Broadcasting 
System).  Sir,  a  lot  of  things  have  been 
happening  in  the  last  few  days  and  some 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  President.  Yes,  I  know. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Do  you  feel  that  you  can 
give  categorical  assurances  now  that  we 
will  not  send  ground  troops  back  into 
Cambodia  no  matter  what? 

The  President.  Mr.  Sevareid,  as  you 
recall,  I  indicated  when  this  operation 
was  begun  2  months  ago — incidentally,  it 
seems  much  longer,  a  lot  has  happened  in 
those  2  months  and  a  very  great  deal  has 
been  achieved,  in  my  opinion — ^but  I  in- 
dicated then  that  once  we  had  completed 
our  task  successfully  of  cleaning  out  the 
sanctuaries  that  then  it  would  not  be 
necessary,  and  I  would  not  consider  it  ad- 
visable, to  send  American  ground  forces 
back  into  Cambodia. 

I  can  say  now  that  we  have  no  plans  to 
send  American  ground  forces  into  Cam- 
bodia. We  have  no  plans  to  send  any  ad- 
visers into  Cambodia.  We  have  plans  only 
to  maintain  the  rather  limited  diplomatic 
establishment  that  we  have  in  Phnom 
Penh  and  I  see  nothing  that  will  change 
that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  But  you  can't  foreswear 
in  a  final  way 

The  President.  I  realize  that  any- 
body listening  to  an  answer 

Mr.  Sevareid.  That  is  what  the  Senate 
seems  to  want. 

The  President.  I  think  that  any- 
body hearing  the  answer  that  I  have  just 
given  would  certainly  get  the  impression, 
and  would  incidentally  be  justified  in  hav- 
ing the  impression,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  no  intention  to  send 
ground  forces  back  into  Cambodia,  and  I 
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do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  any  neces- 
sity to  do  so. 

When  you  say  can  I  be  pinned  down  to 
say  that  under  no  circumstances  would  the 
United  States  ever  do  anything,  I  would 
not  say  that,  but  I  will  say  that  our  plans 
do  not  countenance  it,  we  do  not  plan 
on  it,  and  under  the  circumstances,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  success  of  the  operation 
which  we  have  undertaken,  as  well  as  what 
the  South  Vietnamese  will  be  able  to  do, 
will  make  it  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
things  that  happened  in  the  Senate  last 
week  was  the  rescinding  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  by  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Katzenbach,^  in  the  previous  administra- 
tion, told  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee that  resolution  was  tantamount  to  a 
congressional  declaration  of  war.  If  it  is 
rescinded,  what  legal  justification  do  you 
have  for  continuing  to  fight  a  war  that  is 
undeclared  in  Vietnam? 

The  PREsmENT.  First,  Mr.  Smith,  as 
you  know,  this  war,  while  it  was  un- 
declared, was  here  when  I  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  say 
that  critically.  I  am  simply  stating  the  fact 
that  there  were  549,000  Americans  in 
Vietnam  under  attack  when  I  became 
President. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
the  constitutional  right — not  only  the 
right,  but  the  responsibility — to  use  his 
powers  to  protect  American  forces  when 
they  are  engaged  in  military  actions,  and 
under  these  circumstances,  starting  at  the 
time  that  I  became  President,  I  have  that 
power  and  I  am  exercising  that  power. 

Mr.  Smith.  Sir,  I  am  not  recommend- 
ing this,  but  if  you  don't  have  a  legal  au- 


^  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  from  1966  to  1968. 


thority  to  wage  a  war,  then  presumably 
you  could  move  troops  out.  It  would  be 
possible  to  agree  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese. They  would  be  delighted  to  have 
us  surrender.  So  that  you  could 

What  justification  do  you  have  for  keep- 
ing troops  there  other  than  protecting  the 
troops  that  are  there  fighting? 

The  President.  A  very  significant 
justification.  It  isn't  just  a  case  of  seeing 
that  the  Americans  are  moved  out  in  an 
orderly  way.  If  that  were  the  case,  we 
could  move  them  out  more  quickly,  but  it 
is  a  case  of  moving  American  forces  out 
in  a  way  that  we  can  at  the  same  time  win 
a  just  peace. 

Now,  by  winning  a  just  peace,  what  I 
mean  is  not  victory  over  North  Vietnam — 
we  are  not  asking  for  that — but  it  is  simply 
the  right  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
to  determine  their  own  future  without 
having  us  impose  our  will  upon  them,  or 
the  North  Vietnamese,  or  anybody  else 
outside  impose  their  will  upon  thejn. 

When  we  look  at  that  limited  objec- 
tive, I  am  sure  some  would  say,  "Well,  is 
that  really  worth  it?  Is  that  worth  the 
efforts  of  all  these  Americans  fighting  in 
Vietnam,  the  lives  that  have  been  lost?" 

I  suppose  it  could  be  said  that  simply 
saving  17  million  people  in  South  Viet- 
nam from  a  Communist  takeover  isn't 
worth  the  efforts  of  the  United  States.  But 
let's  go  further.  If  the  United  States,  after 
all  of  this  effort,  if  we  were  to  withdraw 
immediately,  as  many  Americans  would 
want  us  to  do — and  it  would  be  very  easy 
for  me  to  do  it  and  simply  blame  it  on  the 
previous  administration — ^but  if  we  were 
to  do  that,  I  would  probably  survive 
through  my  term,  but  it  would  have,  in  my 
view,  a  catastrophic  effect  on  this  country 
and  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  years  ahead. 

Now   I   know  there   are   those   who 
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say  the  domino  theory  is  obsolete.  They 
haven't  talked  to  the  dominoes.  They 
should  talk  to  the  Thais,  to  the  Malay- 
sians, to  the  Singaporans,  to  the  Indone- 
sians, to  the  Filipinos,  to  the  Japanese, 
and  the  rest.  And  if  the  United  States 
leaves  Vietnam  in  a  way  that  we  are 
humiliated  or  defeated,  not  simply  speak- 
ing in  what  is  called  jingoistic  terms,  but 
in  very  practical  terms,  this  will  be  im- 
mensely discouraging  to  the  300  million 
people  from  Japan  clear  around  to  Thai- 
land in  free  Asia;  and  even  more  impor- 
tant it  will  be  ominously  encouraging  to 
the  leaders  of  Communist  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  who  are  supporting  the 
North  Vietnamese.  It  will  encourage 
them  in  their  expansionist  policies  in 
other  areas. 

The  world  will  be  much  safer  in  which 
to  live. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
those  who  agrees  with  what  you  are  say- 
ing, but  do  you  have  a  legal  justification 
to  follow  that  policy  once  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
Resolution  is  dead? 

The  President.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Smith, 
the  legal  justification  is  the  one  that  I 
have  given,  and  that  is  the  right  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Constitution  to  protect  the  lives  of 
American  men.  That  is  the  legal  justifica- 
tion. You  may  recall,  of  course,  that  we 
went  through  this  same  debate  at  the 
time  of  Korea.  Korea  was  also  an  un- 
declared war,  and  then,  of  course,  we 
justified  it  on  the  basis  of  a  U.N.  action.  I 
believe  we  have  a  legal  justification  and 
I  intend  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  President,  you  have 
said  that  self-determination  in  South  Viet- 
nam is  really  our  aim,  and  all  we  can  ask 
for.  The  Vice  President  says  a  non-Com- 
munist future  for  Indochina,  or  Southeast 


Asia.  His  statement  seems  to  enlarge  the 
ultimate  American  aim  considerably. 
Have  we  misunderstood  you  or  has  he  or 
what  is  the  aim? 

The  President.  Mr.  Sevareid,  when 
the  Vice  President  refers  to  a  non-Com- 
munist Southeast  Asia  that  would  mean 
of  course,  a  non-Communist  South  Viet- 
nam, Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  Malay- 
sia, Singapore,  and  Indonesia.  That  is  the 
area  we  usually  think  of  as  Southeast  Asia. 

This  is  certainly  something  that  I  think 
most  Americans  and  most  of  those  in  free 
Asia  and  most  of  those  in  the  free  world 
would  think  would  be  a  desirable  goal. 

Let  me  put  it  another  way:  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  those  who  want  peace 
in  the  Pacific  if  that  part  of  the  world 
should  become  Communist,  because  then 
the  peace  of  the  world,  the  peace  in  the 
Pacific,  would  be  in  my  opinion  very 
greatly  jeopardized  if  the  Communists 
were  to  go  through  that  area. 

However,  referring  now  specifically  to 
what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam,  our  aim 
there  is  a  very  limited  one,  and  it  is  to 
provide  for  the  South  Vietnamese  the 
right  of  self-determination.  I  believe  that 
when  they  exercise  that  right  they  will 
choose  a  non-Communist  government. 
But  we  are  indicating — and  incidentally, 
despite  what  everybody  says  about  the 
present  government  in  South  Vietnam,  its 
inadequacies  and  the  rest,  we  have  to 
give  them  credit  for  the  fact  that  they  also 
have  indicated  that  they  will  accept  the 
result  of  an  election,  what  the  people 
choose. 

Let  us  note  the  fact  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  are  in  power  not  as  a  result  of 
an  election,  and  have  refused  to  indicate 
that  they  will  accept  the  result  of  an  elec- 
tion in  South  Vietnam,  which  would  seem 
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to  me  to  be  a  pretty  good  bargaining  point 
on  our  side. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Mr.  President^  I  am 
a  little  confused  at  this  point  because  you 
seem  in  vivid  terms  to  be  describing  South 
Vietnam  as  the  first  of  the  string  of 
dominoes  that  could  topple  in  that  part 
of  the  world  and  turn  it  into  a  Communist 
part  of  the  world,  in  simple  terms. 

Are  you  saying  that  we  cannot  survive, 
we  cannot  allow  a  regime  or  a  government 
in  South  Vietnam  to  be  constructed  that 
would,  say,  lean  toward  the  Communist 
bloc?  What  about  a  sort  of  Yugoslavia?  Is 
there  any  possibility  of  that  kind  of 
settlement? 

The  President.  Mr.  Chancellor,  it  de- 
pends upon  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
If  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  after  they 
see  what  the  Vietcong,  the  Communist 
Vietcong,  have  done  to  the  villages  they 
have  occupied,  the  40,000  people  that  they 
have  murdered,  village  chiefs  and  others, 
the  atrocities  of  Hue — if  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam,  of  which  850,000  of  them 
are  Catholic  refugees  from  North  Viet- 
nam, after  a  blood  bath  there  when  the 
North  Vietnamese  took  over  in  North 
Vietnam — if  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
under  those  circumstances  should  choose 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  a  Conmiunist 
government,  that,  of  course,  is  their  right. 
I  do  not  think  it  will  happen.  But  I  do  em- 
phasize that  the  American  position  and 
the  position  also  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  especially  strong,  because  we  are  con- 
fident enough  that  we  say  to  the  enemy, 
"All  right,  we'll  put  our  case  to  the  people 
and  we'll  accept  the  result."  If  it  happens 
to  be  what  you  describe,  a  Yugoslav  type 
of  government  or  a  mixed  government, 
we  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  What  I  am  getting 


at,  sir,  is,  if  you  say  on  the  one  hand  that 
Vietnam — South  Vietnam  is  the  first  of 
the  row  of  dominoes  which  we  cannot  al- 
low to  topple,  then  can  you  say  equally, 
at  the  same  time,  that  we  will  accept  the 
judgment  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
if  they  choose  a  Communist  government? 

The  President.  The  point  that  you 
make,  Mr.  Chancellor,  is  one  that  we  in 
the  free  world  face  every  place  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  really  what  distinguishes 
us  from  the  Communist  world. 

Again,  I  know  that  what  is  called  cold 
war  rhetoric  isn't  fashionable  these  days, 
and  I  am  not  engaging  in  it  because  I  am 
quite  practical,  and  we  must  be  quite 
practical,  about  the  world  in  which  we 
live  with  all  the  dangers  that  we  have  in 
the  Mideast  and  other  areas  that  I  am 
sure  we  will  be  discussing  later  in  this 
program. 

But  let  us  understand  that  we  in  the  free 
world  have  to  live  or  die  by  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  people  have  a  right  to  choose. 

Let  it  also  be  noted  that  in  no  country 
in  the  world  today  in  which  the  Commu- 
nists are  in  power  have  they  come  to 
power  as  a  result  of  the  people  choosing 
them — not  in  North  Vietnam,  not  in 
North  Korea,  not  in  China,  not  in  Rus- 
sia, and  not  in  any  one  of  the  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe,  and  not  in  Cuba.  In 
every  case,  communism  has  come  to 
power  by  other  than  a  free  election,  so  I 
think  we  are  in  a  pretty  safe  position  on 
this  particular  point. 

I  think  you  are  therefore  putting,  and 
I  don't  say  this  critically,  what  is  really 
a  hypothetical  question.  It  could  hap- 
pen. But  if  it  does  happen  that  way  we 
must  assume  the  consequences,  and  if  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  should  choose 
a  Communist  government,  then  we  will 
have  to  accept  the  consequences  of  what 
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would  happen  as  far  as  the  domino  theory 
in  the  other  areas. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  In  other  words,  live 
with  it? 

The  President.  We  would  have  to 
live  with  it,  and  I  would  also  suggest  this : 
When  we  talk  about  the  dominoes,  I  am 
not  saying  that  automatically  if  South 
Vietnam  should  go  the  others  topple  one 
by  one.  I  am  only  saying  that  in  talking  to 
every  one  of  the  Asian  leaders,  and  I  have 
talked  to  all  of  them.  I  have  talked  to  Lee 
Kuan  Yew — all  of  you  know  him  from 
Singapore  of  course — and  to  the  Tunku  ^ 
from  Malaysia,  the  little  countries,  and  to 
Suharto  from  Indonesia,  and  of  course  to 
Thanom  and  Thanat  Khoman,  the  two 
major  leaders  in  Thailand — I  have  talked 
to  all  of  these  leaders  and  every  one  of 
them  to  a  man  recognizes,  and  Sato  of 
Japan  recognizes,  and  of  course  the  Ko- 
reans recognize  that  if  the  Communists 
succeed,  not  as  a  result  of  a  free  election — 
they  are  not  thinking  of  that — ^but  if  they 
succeed  as  a  result  of  exporting  aggres- 
sion and  supporting  it  in  toppling  the  gov- 
ernment, then  the  message  to  them  is, 
"Watch  out,  we  might  be  next." 

That's  what  is  real.  So,  if  they  come  in 
as  a  result  of  a  free  election,  and  I  don't 
think  that  is  going  to  happen,  the  domino 
effect  would  not  be  as  great. 

Mr.  SEVAREro.  Mr.  President,  what 
caused  the  change  in  plans  about  the 
South  Vietnamese  troops  remaining  in 
Cambodia?  On  April  30th  you  said  they 
would  come  out  about  when  ours  came 
out,  and  they  are  apparently  building  big 
bases  and  intend  to  stay.  What  happened 
in  the  meantime  to  change  this? 


^  A  Malaysian  title  meaning  Prince  or  My 
Lord ;  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  Putra  Al-Haj  was 
Prime  Minister. 


The  President.  When  I  spoke  on 
April  30th,  Mr.  Sevareid,  I  pointed  out 
that  we  would  be  out,  as  you  recall,  and 
we  have  kept  that  promise,  despite — there 
is  some  speculation  to  the  effect  that  we 
would  have  advisers  in,  or  this,  that,  and 
the  other.  All  Americans  are  out  and, 
answering  your  earlier  questions,  we  have 
no  plans  and  have  no  expectation  that  any 
Americans  would  go  back  in. 

With  regard  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  I 
pointed  out  on  April  30th  that  our  air 
support  would  stop  and  there  would  be  no 
advisers  with  the  South  Vietnamese,  that 
any  activities  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
after  we  left  would  have  to  be  on  their 
own. 

Now  what  they  are  doing  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  I  checked  this  just  before 
the  program  tonight  as  to  the  numbers, 
there  are  approximately  40,000  North 
Vietnamese  in  Cambodia  at  the  present 
time.  There  are  approximately  8,000 
South  Vietnamese.  What  they  are  doing  is 
cleaning  out  some  of  the  sanctuary  areas 
that  were  not  completed  when  we  left. 

They  are  not  building  substantial  bases. 
What  they  are  really  doing  is  simply  pro- 
viding the  basis  on  which  they  can  stop 
the  North  Vietnamese  from  coming  back 
into  the  sanctuary  areas,  and  I  think  that 
is  their  responsibility  and  their  right. 

Mr.  SEVAREro.  Mr.  President,  to  what 
extent  are  we  really  committed  to  preserv- 
ing this  new  government  in  Cambodia, 
which  is  a  rather  shaky  one?  What  would 
we  do,  for  example,  if  the  capital  city  of 
Cambodia  is  in  imminent  danger  of  get- 
ting into  Communist  hands? 

The  PREsroENT.  It  is  well  for  us  to 
understand  exactly  what  our  relationship 
to  Cambodia  is.  Let  me  compare  it  with 
Thailand. 

With  Thailand  we  have  a  treaty,  and 
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if  Thailand  comes  under  attack,  that 
treaty  comes  into  force.  The  same  is  true, 
of  course,  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Philippines.  Cambodia  is  in  the  same 
category  as  Indonesia.  It  is  a  neutral  coun- 
try. It  is  a  nonaligned  country.  We  have 
no  treaty  with  it. 

As  far  as  Cambodia  is  concerned,  our 
only  commitment  to  Cambodia  is  the 
commitment  that  the  United  States  for 
190  years  has  had  to  the  principle  of  in- 
ternational law  that  a  country  that  chooses 
to  be  neutral  should  have  its  neutrality 
respected. 

Now  that  means  that  we  are  furnishing, 
as  you  know,  small  arms  to  them  for  their 
own  defense.  It  means  that,  in  addition  to 
that,  we  are  trying  to  give  them  the  moral 
support  that  we  can.  We  are  supporting 
the  initiative  of  the  1 1  Asian  nations  who 
are  attempting  to  stand  with  that  govern- 
ment in  its  neutrality,  but  as  far  as  mili- 
tary support,  the  United  States  moving 
forces  into  Cambodia  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  them  defend  against  enemy 
attack — that  we  are  not  required  to  do 
under  treaty  and  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  do. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  President,  also  about 
Cambodia,  in  your  last  press  conference,  I 
believe  you  were  asked  what  distinguished 
this  operation  from  escalations  that  oc- 
curred in  past  administrations,  and  you 
said  this  is  decisive  in  nature. 

Now,  when  one  thinks  of  a  decisive  mili- 
tary operation,  one  thinks  of  things  like 
the  battle  of  Stalingrad,  or  D-Day.  Do  you 
think  that  this  is  really  decisive  for  the 
Vietnam  war,  or  does  it  just  gain  time — 
or  what? 

The  President.  Mr.  Smith,  I  remem- 
ber your  broadcast,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
from  England  as  I  recall  at  the  time  of 


Stalingrad  and  D-Day  and  the  rest,  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  as  we  look  at 
it  in  the  perspective  of  history,  we  think 
Stalingrad  was  decisive,  and  also  that 
D-Day  was  decisive. 

However,  at  the  time  that  they 
occurred,  immediately  thereafter,  we 
couldn't  be  sure.  Now,  looking  at  this 
particular  operation,  it  is  in  my  view  the 
most  decisive  action  in  terms  of  damaging 
the  enemy's  ability  to  wage  effective  war- 
fare that  has  occurred  in  this  war  to  date. 

Whether  it  will  be  as  decisive  as  Stalin- 
grad was  or  as  D-Day  was,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  Only  history  will  tell. 

I  do  know  that  any  action  which  cap- 
tures and  destroys  over  12  months  of  the 
enemy's  small  arms  ammunition  supply, 
over  14  months  of  their  mortars,  over  4 
months  supply  of  rice,  in  addition  to  the 
very  considerable  number  of  enemy  per- 
sonnel that  were  killed  and  captured, 
approximately  15,000,  that  that  is  a  very 
effective  blow. 

How  decisive  it  will  be  remains  to  be 
seen. 

I  will  say  it  is  decisive  in  a  couple  of 
other  ways.  It  does  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  go  ahead  with  assurance  on  our 
withdrawal  program  of  150,000  more, 
which  will  be  completed  during  the  spring 
of  next  year;  and  it  does  give  us  more 
assurance  that  the  South  Vietnamese  now, 
for  the  first  time  tested  in  battle  by  them- 
selves against  the  North  Vietnamese,  can 
handle  themselves,  that  Vietnamization 
can  work  and  will  work,  and  that  we  can 
get  out,  and  they  can  stay  in  and  hold 
their  own. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Mr.  President,  can 
I  ask  you  about  the  plans  for  withdrawal 
far  down  the  road?  There  are  419,000 
American  troops  now  in  Vietnam — I  be- 
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lieve  that  is  the  figure — and  260,000  will 
be  there  in  the  spring  of  1971  according 
to  your  withdrawal  formula. 

But  what  happens  after  that?  Will  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  position  where  we  will 
have  to  keep  a  couple  of  hundred  thou- 
sand men  there  logistically  for  some  period 
of  time  or,  sir,  do  you  believe  that  we 
should  pose  that  threat  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  that  they  might  have  to  wait 
another  10  years  while  we  had  200,000 
men  in  South  Vietnam? 

The  President.  I  suppose  that  ques- 
tion becomes  particularly  apropos  when 
you  think  of  Korea,  because  in  Korea  we 
still  have  50,000  men  and  it  has  been  17 
years  since  the  Korean  war  was  over. 

In  terms  of  South  Vietnam,  I  think  we 
could  put  it,  however,  in  another  way.  We 
are  prepared  by  negotiation  to  bring  out 
all  of  our  forces  and  have  no  forces  at  all 
in  South  Vietnam  if  the  enemy  will 
negotiate,  if  they  will  withdraw  theirs. 

We  are  confident  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese can  defend  themselves  if  there 
is  a  mutual  withdrawal  of  outside  forces. 

Now,  if  they  do  not  agree  to  it,  then  we 
still  have  a  plan  which,  as  for  its  long-term 
goal,  is  to  withdraw  all  of  our  forces. 
However,  it  will  be  in  stages. 

As  you  know,  what  we  are  withdrawing 
now  are  primarily  our  ground  combat 
forces,  and  the  majority  of  our  ground 
combat  forces  will  be  out  during  the 
spring  of  next  year.  The  265,000  will — 
that  number,  of  course,  will  be  a  majority 
of  our  ground  combat  forces. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  naval  forces  and 
air  forces  which  require  more  sophisti- 
cated training  and  the  rest,  it  will  take 
a  longer  time  to  get  them  out,  but  I  again 
come  back  to  this  proposition :  Our  long- 
term  goal  is  to  get  them  all  out ;  and  short- 


term,  if  the  enemy  is  willing  to  negotiate 
with  our  new  Ambassador,  we  will  get 
them  all  out  within  a  year,  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  negotiate. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  President,  you  have 
always  refused  to  set  a  definite  terminal 
date  for  our  final  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam on  the  grounds  the  enemy  would  just 
sit  and  wait  and  never  negotiate  at  all,  as 
I  understand  it.  But,  your  advisers  always 
say  to  us  that  it  would  be  better  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  negotiate  while  we 
are  still  there  rather  than  face  Saigon 
alone  later  on. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  why  not  set  a 
definite  terminal  date  to  encourage  them 
to  negotiate,  knowing  we  will  leave? 

The  PREsmENT.  I  think  that  the  argu- 
ment that  if  we  just  set  a  terminal  date 
as  to  when  we  are  going  to  get  out  that 
this  might,  in  reverse,  encourage  them 
to  negotiate — I  don't  think  it  will  stand 
up.  I  think  it  is  a  good  debating  point 
to  make  and  perhaps  we  could  say  that 
the  debating  point  we  have  made  on  the 
other  side  is  just  that,  but  I  don't  believe 
it  is. 

Let  me  put  it  this  way:  Put  yourself  in 
the  position  of  the  enemy.  Also,  put  your- 
self in  the  position  of  an  historian — and 
all  of  you  are  historians;  you  study  these 
matters  and  you  write  about  them,  you 
think  about  them,  and  you  commentate 
upon  them.  You  will  generally  find  that 
negotiations  occur,  negotiations  which  end 
war,  only  when  the  balance  of  power 
changes  significantly,  only  when  one  party 
or  the  other  concludes  that  as  a  result  of 
the  shift  in  the  military  balance  they  no 
longer  have  an  opportunity  to  accomplish 
their  goal  militarily  and  therefore,  they 
had  best  negotiate. 

Now,  I  think  one  of  the  positive  benefits 
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of  the  Cambodian  operation  is  that  it  has 
changed  the  military  balance.  How  much 
it  has  changed  in  the  minds  of  the  enemy 
remains  to  be  seen. 

I  do  not  say  it  has  changed  it  enough 
so  that  they  will  negotiate.  I  think  it  might 
help.  Only  time  will  tell.  But  putting  my- 
self— again,  looking  at  the  enemy,  I  am 
convinced  that  if  we  were  to  tell  the 
enemy  now,  the  North  Vietnamese,  that 
within,  as  for  example  the  McGovem- 
Hatfield  resolution,  that  by  the  end  of  this 
year  all  Americans  will  be  gone,  well,  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  enemy  isn't  going  to 
negotiate  in  Paris  at  all.  They  are  not  go- 
ing to  talk.  They  are  going  to  wait  until  we 
get  out  because  they  know  that  at  the  end 
of  this  year  the  South  Vietnamese  won't 
be  ready  to  defend  the  country  by  them- 
selves. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enemy 
feels  that  we  are  going  to  stay  there  long 
enough  for  the  South  Vietnamese  to  be 
strong  enough  to  handle  their  own  de- 
fense, then  I  think  they  have  a  real  in- 
centive to  negotiate,  because  if  they  have 
to  negotiate  with  a  strong,  vigorous  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  the  deal  they 
can  make  with  them  isn't  going  to  be  as 
good  as  the  deal  they  might  make  now. 

Mr.  Smith.  Sir,  talking  about  troop 
withdrawals,  American  troop  withdrawals, 
on  June  the  3d  you  said  that  if  the  other 
side  took  advantage  of  our  troop  with- 
drawals and  intensified  their  attacks,  you 
would  be  prepared  to  take  strong  effective 
measures  to  meet  that  situation. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  explosions  of  wrath 
on  the  campus  at  the  Cambodian  affair, 
do  you  think  you  could  reescalate  even 
temporarily  the  fighting  as  you  seem  to  say 
you  might  if  you  had  to? 

The  President.  Well,  Mr.  Smith, 
when  we  talk  about  reescalating  the  fight- 


ing, I  think  we  have  to  be  precise  about 
what  we  mean.  First,  I  have  already  in- 
dicated in  answer  to  Mr.  Sevareid's  first 
question  that  we  have  no  plans  to  go  back 
into  Cambodia. 

And,  incidentally,  I  am  not  as  bearish 
as  some  commentators  have  been  about 
the  future  of  Cambodia.  If  I  could  digress 
a  moment,  I  think  this  is  a  question  that 
our  listeners  would  be  interested  in — 
Cambodia's  chances  of  surviving  as 
a  neutral  country  are  infinitely  better  now 
than  they  were  on  April  30th.  And  they 
are  better,  first,  because  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  a  600-mile  supply  line  rather 
than  a  40-mile  supply  line  back  to  the 
sanctuaries  which  we  have  destroyed. 

They  are  better,  also,  because  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  has  far  more  support 
among  the  people,  and  the  reporters  from 
Phnom  Penh  have  generally  reported  that. 
They  are  better,  too,  because  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  also  has  support  from 
the  II  Asian  nations,  representing  300 
million  people,  and  I  think  also  they  are 
better  for  the  reason  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese have  been  very  effective  when  they 
have  taken  on  the  North  Vietnamese  in 
the  Cambodian  area. 

They  have  posed  a  rather  considerable 
threat  to  them.  I  do  not  suggest  that  it  is 
still  not  a  fragile  situation.  It  is  difficult. 
But  it  is  possible  for  them  to  survive. 

Now  coming  back  to  your  question,  first, 
when  you  talk  about  reescalation,  we  do 
not  plan  to  go  back  into  Cambodia.  We 
do  plan,  however,  and  I  will  use  this 
power — I  am  going  to  use,  as  I  should,  the 
air  power  of  the  United  States  to  interdict 
all  flows  of  men  and  supplies  which  I  con- 
sider are  directed  toward  South  Vietnam. 

That  is  in  my  role  of  defending  Ameri- 
can men. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  other  possibilities 
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of  the  escalation.  For  example,  we  have 
a  bombing  pause  in  the  north,  as  you  note. 
As  you  also  note,  one  of  what  was  called 
the  understandings  when  that  bombing 
pause  was  entered  into  was  that  Ameri- 
can reconnaissance  flights  could  take  place 
over  North  Vietnam  so  that  we  could 
determine  whether  or  not  they  were  plan- 
ning a  new  attack,  and  those  reconnais- 
sance flights  were  supposed  to  be  immune 
from  attack. 

Now,  consistently  the  North  Viet- 
namese have  been  shooting  at  those  planes. 
In  fact  at  the  time  we  embarked  on  the 
April  30th  operation,  I  ordered  some  at- 
tacks on  some  sites  in  North  Vietnam 
which  had  been  shooting  our  planes. 

If  those  attacks  should  now  develop 
again,  I  will,  of  course,  use  our  American 
air  power  against  North  Vietnam  sites  that 
attack  our  planes. 

That  is  my  responsibility,  to  defend 
American  boys — American  men  or  boys 
when  they  do  come  under  attack. 

Now  when  you  talk  about  reescalation 
in  other  terms,  I  do  not  see  that  presently 
as  a  possibility,  presently  in  terms  of  what 
the  North  Vietnamese  may  be  able  to  do 
and  what  we  would  do  in  action  to  it. 

But  I  want  to  leave  no  doubt  on  one 
score :  I  am  concerned,  as  all  of  you  gen- 
tlemen have  been  concerned,  about  the 
dissent  on  the  campuses,  and  among  a 
great  many  thoughtful  Americans  that 
are  for  peace,  as  I  am  sure  all  of  you  are, 
and  as  I  am.  Sometimes  people  say,  "Well, 
was  it  really  worth  it?"  Right  after  I  made 
this  report,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
press  said,  "Do  you  think  it  was  all  worth 
it?" 

And  my  answer  quite  candidly  is  this: 
There  are  no  easy  choices  in  the  position 
I  hold,  as  you  well  know,  particularly 
when  it  is  one  like  this.  I  knew  there  was 


a  risk,  the  risk  of  dissent,  and  I  knew  that 
a  barrage  of  criticism  would  come  not  only 
from  the  campus  but  from  many  others 
as  well. 

So  I  had  to  weigh  that  risk.  I  had  to 
weigh  the  risk  of  dissent  from  those  who 
would  object  if  I  did  act,  against  the  risks 
to  435,000  American  lives  who  would  be 
in  jeopardy  if  I  did  not  act,  and  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  I  had  no  choice  but  to 
act  to  defend  those  men.  And  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  if  I  am  faced  with  that 
decision  again,  I  will  exercise  that  power 
to  defend  those  men. 

It  will  be  done,  and  I  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  will  sup- 
port me  then,  as  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  even  in  this  difficult  period, 
have  seemed  to  support  me. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Mr.  President,  in 
your  report  on  the  Cambodian  incursions 
you  described  again  in  vivid  terms  the 
dangers  of  a  Communist-controlled  Cam- 
bodia with  its  long  frontier  along  South 
Vietnam  and  the  ability  that  the  enemy 
would  have  if  the  Conmiunists  controlled 
it  to  wreck  our  program  of  Vietnamiza- 
tion  and  many  other  things  in  South  Viet- 
nam. But  some  of  us  I  think  are  more 
apprehensive  than  you  seem  to  be  this 
evening  about  the  chances  for  survival  of 
the  Lon  Nol  government.  I  surely  don't 
question  your  information,  sir,  but  people 
do  worry  that  that  government  may  top- 
ple, that  Sihanouk  may  come  back,  that 
there  are  an  awful  lot  of  Communist 
troops  in  that  country. 

What  will  we  do  then  if  we  have  this 
hundreds  of  miles  of  open  frontier? 
Would  you  then  think  that  we  could 
mount  an  international  rescue  operation 
or  would  we  have  to  be  drawn  in  again? 

The  President.  Mr.  Chancellor,  the 
hypothetical  question  that  you  have  posed 
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shows,  it  seems  to  me,  very  clearly  why  as 
Commander  in  Chief  I  had  no  choice  but 
to  move  in  the  sanctuary  areas.  Just  think 
what  the  situation  would  be  that  we  would 
confront  if  the  Communists  were  to  take 
Cambodia  and  if  they  had — they,  rather 
than  we — had  the  14  million  rounds  of 
small  ammunition  and  the  190,000 
rounds  of  mortars  and  recoilless  rifles,  and 
all  the  rest.  It  would  mean  that  the  posi- 
tion that  we  would  be  in,  and  our  troops 
would  be  in,  would  be  extremely  difficult 
and  more  difficult  than  was  previously  the 
case,  because  they  not  only  would  have 
the  sanctuaries  but  they  would  have  the 
back  country  to  back  it  up  and  they  would 
also  have  the  port  of  Sihanoukville  open, 
and  over  50  percent  of  the  material  in  the 
sanctuaries  came  in  through  that  port. 

Now  you  come  to  the  second  point.  Now 
that  we  have  cleaned  out  the  sanctuaries, 
let  us  suppose — and  what  you  are  putting 
is  a  hypothetical  question  and  a  hypoth- 
esis I  do  not  accept,  although  it  is  a  possi- 
bility because  nobody  can  be  sure,  it  is  a 
fragile  situation — if  the  Communists  de- 
spite the  support  that  the  present  govern- 
ment in  Cambodia  gets  for  its  neutrality, 
if  they  should  nevertheless  topple  it,  what 
do  we  do?  The  answer  is  that  we  con- 
tinue in  our  course  in  South  Vietnam  to 
defeat  the  enemy  there,  and  the  South 
Vietnamese,  who  are  now  a  very  formida- 
ble fighting  force,  will  certainly  see  to  it 
that  the  sanctuary  areas  are  not  again  oc- 
cupied. That  is  a  very  real  threat  to 
whatever  Communist  activities  might  be 
engaged  in  in  Phnom  Penh. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment  passed 
yesterday  in  the  Senate,  do  you  feel  now 
obliged  to  suspend  the  negotiations  with 
Thailand  about  our  paying  and  equipping 
their  troops  that  they  were  going  to  send 


into  Cambodia?  I  think  this  is  forbidden 
as  far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned. 

The  President.  Fortunately,  our 
Founding  Fathers  had  great  wisdom 
when  they  set  up  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  So,  you're  going  to  wait 
and  see  what 

The  President.  Oh,  yes.  Let  me  say 
with  all  due  respect  to  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate — and  as  you  know,  I  started 
in  the  House  and  also  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Senate,  I  served  there  2  years  as  a  Senator 
and  presided  over  the  body  for  8  years  as 
Vice  President — but  I  think  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Senate  over  the  past  7  weeks, 
going  up  and  down  the  hill  on  Cooper- 
Church,  has  not  particularly  distinguished 
that  august  body,  and  the  Cooper-Church 
that  came  out  was  not  a  particularly  pre- 
cise document,  and  was  somewhat 
ambiguous. 

Now,  fortunately,  it  now  goes  to  the 
House  and  the  House  will  work  its  will  on 
that  amendment,  and  then  it  goes  to  con- 
ference— and,  of  course,  the  conference, 
which  most  of  our  viewers  don't  think  of 
as  being  a  very  important  body,  that  is 
probably  the  most  important  legislative 
entity  that  we  have  in  our  Govern- 
ment, because  there  they  take  the  differ- 
ences between  a  House  and  a  Senate  bill, 
things  that  were  done,  for  example,  that 
went  too  far  in  one  direction  or  too  far 
in  another,  and  they  work  them  out.  And 
I  believe  that  the  conference  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  when  they  consider  all  of 
these  factors,  will  first  be  sure  that  the 
power  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  American  forces  when- 
ever they  come  into  attack  is  in  no  way 
jeopardized.  Even  Cooper-Church  recog- 
nizes that  to  an  extent.  And  second,  that 
they  will  recognize  that  the  Nixon  Doc- 
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trine,  which  provides  that  the  United 
States  rather  than  sending  men  will  send 
arms  when  we  consider  it  is  in  our  inter- 
est to  do  so,  arms  to  help  other  countries 
defend  themselves.  I  believe  that  the  con- 
ference will  modify  Cooper- Church. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  How  do  you  take  it 
yourself,  this  action  of  yesterday?  The 
Senate  majority.  Do  you  take  it  as  a  re- 
buke, a  warning,  an  expression  of  mis- 
trust in  your  word  as  to  what  you  are 
going  to  do  in  Cambodia?  How  did  it  hit 
you? 

The  President.  The  action  of  the 
Senate  is  one  that  I  respect.  I  respect,  I 
know,  the  men  in  the  Senate.  Take  the 
two  authors.  Cooper  and  Church.  They 
are  good  men.  They  are  very  dedicated  to 
peace.  So  am  I. 

There  is  one  difference  between  us.  I 
have  responsibility  for  440,000  men.  They 
don't. 

And  I  intend  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
protect  those  men,  and  I  believe  that  as 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned  that — ^while 
I  will  listen  to  them,  I  will  pay  attention 
to  what  they  have  said — I  am  going  to 
wait  until  the  House  acts,  until  the  con- 
ference acts,  and  I  believe  that  the  action, 
the  joint  action  of  the  House  and  Senate^ 
will  be  more  responsible,  I  will  say  respect- 
fully, than  the  action  of  the  Senate  was. 

I  don't  consider  it  a  rebuke,  and  I  am 
not  angry  at  the  Senate.  It  won't  pay. 
They  have  the  last  word  sometimes — or 
many  words. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Sir,  you  said  in  your 
report  ^  that  you  had  unambiguous  knowl- 
edge of  enemy  intentions  in  Cambodia 
just  after  April  20,  April  21,22,  23.  It  has 
been  asked,  and  I  think  it  is  valid  to  raise 
it  here,  could  you,  in  these  early  days  in 


'  See  Item  205. 


that  week,  before  you  decided  to  move  on 
the  30th  of  April,  have  consulted  with 
certain  key  Members  of  Congress? 

The  President.  Well,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  we  talk  about  consultation,  you 
can  do  it  formally  or  you  can  do  it  in- 
formally, and  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor, I  consulted  with  a  great  number  of 
people  between  April  20th  and  April  30th, 
including  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Members  of  the  House. 

Now,  let's  come  to  perhaps  really  the 
thrust  of  your  question,  and  I  think  this 
is  perhaps  something  that  many  of  our 
viewers  and  listeners  would  ask :  Well,  in 
ordering  American  men  to  join  with  the 
South  Vietnamese — and  incidentally,  this 
was  60  percent  South  Vietnamese,  40  per- 
cent Americans,  but  we  carried  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  load — in  ordering  that 
kind  of  an  action,  why  didn't  I  go  to  the 
Senate,  for  example,  and  the  House  and 
ask  for  their  approval? 

Well,  now  let  us  suppose  we  had  done 
that.  It  took  them  7  weeks  for  Cooper- 
Church.  Let's  suppose  it  had  taken  7 
weeks.  What  would  have  happened?  Well, 
first,  all  of  this  year's  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion that  we  have  acquired  would  have 
been  gone  out  of  the  sanctuaries,  or  even 
worse,  what  might  have  happened  is  that 
the  rather  fearsome  defensive  barricades 
that  they  had  in  these  sanctuaries  would 
have  been  ready  for  us,  and  we  would 
have  lost  not  just  330  men — that  is  too 
many  to  lose  in  2  months,  and  that  is  all 
we  lost  in  Cambodia — ^we  would  have 
lost  three  or  four  thousand. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  had  to  think 
of  what  was  right  and  what  was  necessary, 
what  would  save  American  men,  and  the 
element  of  surprise  was  important. 

Now  let  me  also  add  this.  If  this  had 
been  what  some  thought  it  was,  an  at- 
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tempt  to  expand  the  war  into  Cambodia, 
to  launch  a  war  into  Cambodia,  then  of 
course,  I  would  have  gone  to  the  Senate. 
You  can  be  sure  that  in  my  administration 
we  are  not  going  to  get  involved  in  any 
more  Vietnams  where  we  do  not  get  the 
approval  of  the  Congress.  I  will  not  do  this 
because  I  think  we  need  congressional 
support  for  our  actions,  and  I  trust  we 
do  not  have  to  go  to  the  Congress  for 
that  kind  of  support. 

But  when  we  have  this  limited,  very 
precise  action  which  was  limited  in  terms 
of  the  time,  limited  in  terms  of  21  miles 
as  far  as  we  were  going  to  go,  and  which 
had  for  its  purpose  the  protecting  of  Amer- 
ican lives,  I  had  to  take  the  action  when  I 
did,  and  I  did  not  think  it  was  wise  to  give 
the  enemy  the  advance  notice,  the  strategic 
warning,  which  would  have  taken  away 
the  surprise  and  would  have  cost  us  lives. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Sir,  aren't  we  at  the 
crux  of  the  argument  now  that  is  going 
on  in  the  country  that  the  executive 
branch,  according  to  the  legislative 
branch,  or  at  least  one  body  of  it,  ought 
to  be  limited,  they  say  on  the  Hill,  in  what 
it  can  do  in  ordering  American  troops  to 
be  used  in  many  different  ways  around  the 
world?  I  think  we  would  all  benefit,  sir,  if 
we  could  explore  your  views  in  a  general 
way  on  that. 

Do  you  feel  that  in  the  modem  world 
there  are  situations  when  the  President 
must  respond  against  the  very  tight  dead- 
line or  for  reasons  of  security  in  using 
American  troops  crossing  a  border  with 
them  when  he  cannot,  under  reasons  you 
yourself  have  described,  consult  with  the 
legislative  branch?  The  Constitution  says 
they  declare  war  and  you,  sir,  run  it. 

The    President.  Another    good    ex- 


ample of  course  is  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
President  Kennedy  had  a  very  difficult 
decision  there  and  two  hours  and  a  quar- 
ter before  he  ordered — and  I  thought  with 
great  justification  and  great  courage — ^be- 
fore he  ordered  the  blockade,  the  use  of 
American  men  to  blockade  Cuba,  he  told 
the  Senate  and  the  congressional  leaders. 
Now,  why  didn't  he  give  them  more  time? 
For  a  very  good  reason  he  did  not  give 
them  more  time. 

It  was  imperative  to  move  soon  with 
some  surprise  and  some  impact  or  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  nuclear  confrontation  might 
have  been  greater.  That  is  one  example. 
I  trust  we  don't  have  another  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  I  trust  we  don't  have  an- 
other situation  like  Cambodia,  but  I  do 
know  that  in  the  modem  world  there  are 
times  when  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  will  have 
to  act  quickly.  I  can  assure  the  American 
people  that  this  President  is  going  to  bend 
over  backwards  to  consult  the  Senate  and 
consult  the  House  whenever  he  feels  it  can 
be  done  without  jeopardizing  the  lives  of 
American  men. 

But  when  it  is  a  question  of  the  lives 
of  American  men  or  the  attitudes  of  peo- 
ple in  the  Senate,  I  am  coming  down  hard 
on  the  side  of  defending  the  lives  of  Amer- 
ican men. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  President,  I  can  see  a 
clock  on  the  wall  which  indicates  we 
haven't  got  a  lot  of  minutes  left.  I  want 
to  ask  you  about  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  George  Ball  ^  wrote  an  article  in 
last  Sunday's  New  York  Times  Magazine 
section  in  which  he  suggested  that  the 


*  George  W.  Ball  was  Under  Secretary  of 
State  from   1961   to   1966. 
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Russians  were  bold  enough  to  move  into 
the  Middle  East  because  we  were  bogged 
down  in  Indochina. 

Do  you  accept  that  concatenation  of  the 
two  events? 

The  PREsroENT.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Ball  should  know  some- 
thing about  that  because  he  was  there 
when  we  got  bogged  down  in  Indochina 
as  you  recall,  as  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
I  did  not  hear  his  comments  at  that  time 
indicating  that  that  was  the  problem. 

Now,  the  second  point  that  I  would 
make  is  that  if  the  United  States,  after 
this  long  struggle  in  Vietnam,  if  we  do 
what  Mr.  Ball  and  some  others  apparently 
want  us  to  do — ^just  get  out,  without 
regard  to  the  consequences — I  do  not  see 
the  American  people  and  the  American 
Congress  then  saying  that  if  we  couldn't 
do  what  was  necessary  where  the  lives  of 
American  men  were  involved  in  Vietnam, 
that  we  will  do  what  is  necessary  because 
we  are  concerned  about  Israel  or  some 
other  state  in  the  Mideast. 

You  cannot  separate  what  happens  to 
America  in  Vietnam  from  the  Mideast  or 
from  Europe  or  any  place  else.  That  is 
why  European  leaders — some  of  them 
don't  say  it  publicly,  but  privately  they  all 
know  how  much  rides  on  the  United 
States  coming  out  of  Vietnam,  not  with 
a  victory  over  North  Vietnam,  but  with  a 
just  peace,  because  if  the  United  States  is 
humiliated  or  defeated  in  Vietnam,  the 
effect  on  the  United  States  is  what  I  am 
concerned  about,  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  think  we'll  see  a  rampant 
isolationism  in  this  country  in  which  we 
will  not  do  what  we  should  do  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

If  I  can  turn  to  the  Middle  East  briefly, 


because  I  think  we  should  spend  a  mo- 
ment on  it,  if  you  other  gentlemen  would 
like.  I  think,  and  I  say  this  respectfully, 
that  some  of  the  columnists  and  com- 
mentators— and  I  read  them  and  listen  to 
them  both  with  respect — ^and  some  of  us 
in  political  life  have  a  tendency  to  look 
at  the  Middle  East  too  much  in  terms  of 
the  Israeli-Arab  struggle.  We  look  at 
Israel,  a  strong  free  nation  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  we  look  at  its  neighbors,  its  ag- 
gressive neighbors,  the  U.A.R.  and  Syria, 
and  we  see  this  struggle  and  we  say,  "Are 
we  going  to  give  planes  to  Israel  and  are 
the  Russians  going  to  give  them  to  the 
U.A.R.  ?  And  how  are  we  going  to  have 
a  settlement  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states?" 

If  that  is  all  there  was  to  it,  it  would 
not  be  as  difficult  a  problem  as  I  am  go- 
ing to  put  it.  I  think  the  Middle  East  now 
is  terribly  dangerous.  It  is  like  the  Balkans 
before  World  War  I,  where  the  two  super- 
powers, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  could  be  drawn  into  a  confronta- 
tion that  neither  of  them  wants  because 
of  the  differences  there. 

Mr.  Sevareid.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Russians  today  at  the  U.N.  are  cir- 
culating some  new  ideas  about  approach- 
ing peace  negotiations  in  the  Mideast.  Is 
there  anything  you  can  tell  us  about  this? 

The  President.  I  haven't  had  a 
chance  to  study  them  yet,  but  I  will  say 
this,  that  any  propositions  that  the  Rus- 
sians or  anybody  else  circulate  that  would 
offer  a  chance  to  cool  it  in  the  Middle  East 
would  be  helpful,  because  when  you  look 
at  the  Middle  East,  it  is  not  just  a  case  of, 
as  I  say,  Israel  versus  the  Arab  states,  but 
the  Soviet  Union  is  now  moving  into  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean. 
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The  Mideast  is  important.  We  all  know 
that  80  percent  of  Europe's  oil  and  90 
percent  of  Japan's  oil  comes  from  the 
Mideast.  We  know  that  the  Mideast,  this 
area,  this  is  the  gateway  to  Africa;  it's  the 
gateway  to  the  Mediterranean;  it's  the 
hinge  of  NATO;  and  it  is  also  the  gate- 
way through  the  Suez  Canal  down  into 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Now,  under  these  circumstances,  when 
we  then  look  at  it  in  terms  of  Israelis 
versus  Arabs,  moderate  Arabs  versus  radi- 
cal Arabs,  and  whoever  would  think  that 
there  would  be  somebody  more  radical 
than  the  Syrians,  within  the  radical  Arab 
states,  fedayeen  that  are  more  radical, 
the  super-radicals — ^when  we  think  of  all 
these  factors,  we  can  see  what  a  very  diffi- 
cult situation  it  is.  Now  what  should  U.S. 
policy  be?  I'll  summarize  it  in  a  word. 
One,  our  interest  is  peace  and  the  integrity 
of  every  country  in  the  area. 

Two,  we  recognize  that  Israel  is  not 
desirous  of  driving  any  of  the  other  coun- 
tries into  the  sea.  The  other  countries  do 
want  to  drive  Israel  into  the  sea. 

Three,  then,  once  the  balance  of  power 
shifts  where  Israel  is  weaker  than  its  neigh- 
bors, there  will  be  a  war.  Therefore,  it  is 
in  U.S.  interests  to  maintain  the  balance 
of  power,  and  we  will  maintain  that  bal- 
ance of  power.  That  is  why  as  the  Soviet 
Union  moves  in  to  support  the  U.A.R.,  it 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  United  States 
to  evaluate  what  the  Soviet  Union  does, 
and  once  that  balance  of  power  is  upset, 
we  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  maintain 
Israel's  strength  vis-a-vis  its  neighbors,  not 
because  we  want  Israel  to  be  in  a  position 
to  wage  war — that  is  not  it — ^but  because 
that  is  what  will  deter  its  neighbors  from 
attacking  it. 


And  then  we  get  to  the  diplomacy.  The 
diplomacy  is  terribly  difficult,  because 
Israel's  neighbors,  of  course,  have  to  recog- 
nize Israel's  right  to  exist. 

Israel  must  withdraw  to  borders,  bor- 
ders that  are  defensible,  and  when  we 
consider  all  those  factors  and  then  put 
into  the  equation  the  fact  that  the  Rus- 
sians seem  to  have  an  interest  in  moving 
into  the  Mediterranean,  it  shows  you  why 
this  subject  is  so  complex  and  so  difficult. 

But  we  are  going  to  continue  to  work 
on  it,  and  I  can  assure  you  the  fact  that 
we  are  in  Vietnam  does  not  mean  that 
the  United  States  is  not  going  to  give  every 
bit  of  its  diplomatic  and  other  energies  to 
this  subject  as  well. 

Mr.  Chancellor.  Very  briefly,  Mr. 
President,  would  you  say  that  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  is  as  dangerous  to 
the  United  States  as  the  situation  in 
Vietnam? 

The  President.  Yes.  The  situation  in 
Vietnam,  fortunately,  has  reached  the 
point  where  we  are  embarked  on  a  plan 
which  will  get  the  United  States  out,  and 
which  will  bring  a  just  peace. 

It  will  succeed.  That  I  know. 

Second,  the  situation  in  the  Mideast 
is  more  dangerous,  more  dangerous  be- 
cause it  involves,  and  this  is  not  the  case 
in  Vietnam,  a  collision  of  the  superpowers. 

Neither  Communist  China,  in  my  view, 
nor  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  a  confron- 
tation with  the  United  States  about  Viet- 
nam, although  many  have  feared  that. 
But  it  has  not  happened,  and  it  will  not 
happen,  in  my  opinion. 

But  in  the  Mideast,  because  of  the 
things  that  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  this 
tremendous  power  complex,  it  is  not  only 
the  cradle  of  civilization,  but  it  also,  as 
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we  have  already  indicated,  this  is  the  area 
that  controls  so  much  of  the  world's  people 
and  the  world's  resources. 

The  Mideast,  being  what  it  is,  is  a 
potentially  dangerous  spot,  and  that  is 
why  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  work  to- 
gether to  bring  this  particular  danger  spot 
under  control. 


Mr.  Chancellor.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  being 
with  us  tonight. 

Thank  you. 

The  President.  Thank  you.  I  wish  we 
had  more  time. 

note:  The  interview  was  broadcast  live  on 
television  and  radio  at  7  p.m.  from  an  ABC 
studio  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


209     Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor^ 
and  the  Director,  Deputy  Director,  and  Associate 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.     July  2,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Before  the  swearing-in  ceremonies  this 
morning,  I  thought  that  particularly  for 
the  benefit  of  our  Califomians,  as  well  as 
those  from  the  East  who  are  here  with  the 
press  corps,  you  would  be  interested  to 
know  that  our  staff  finds  that  this  is  the 
first  time  in  history  that  a  Cabinet  officer 
has  ever  been  sworn  in  in  California,  and 
the  second  time  in  history  that  a  Cabinet 
officer  has  been  sworn  in  outside  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  only  other  occasion  was 
when  Larry  O'Brien  was  sworn  in  as  Post- 
master General  in  Texas.  ^ 

We  are  very  proud,  those  of  us  who  are 
Califomians,  to  have  this  swearing-in  cere- 
mony occur  here. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  while  we 
are  losing  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  in 
Bob  Finch,  who  is  from  California,  as  he 
moves  to  the  White  House,  still  in  the 
Cabinet  but  not  as  a  head  of  a  Cabinet 


*  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien  was  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral from  1965  to  1968. 


department,  we  are  gaining  a  Californian 
in  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  Labor. 

In  referring  to  James  Hodgson,  I  think 
perhaps  the  best  thing  I  can  point  out  is 
that  his  experience  has  been  in  labor  rela- 
tions on  the  management  side.  When  he 
was  named  Under  Secretary  and  again 
when  I  named  him  as  Secretary  of  Labor, 
we  had,  of  course,  the  usual  comments. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  from 
both  labor  and  management,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  he  got  very  high  marks, 
I  think  that  I  can  say  the  reason  for  that 
is  that  he  is  a  fair  man,  a  man  who, 
whether  he  happened  to  be  negotiating 
on  management  side  or  on  the  other  side, 
could  always  be  counted  upon  to  be  fair. 

That  is  the  tradition  that  George  Shultz 
has  established  in  the  Department  of 
Labor.  It  is  a  great  tradition  that  we  want 
continued  in  this  administration. 

I  am  very  proud,  speaking  as  a  Cali- 
fornian, that  a  Californian  takes  this  enor- 
mously important  position,  because  after 
all,  we  have  the  greatest  number  of  em- 
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ployed  workers  in  the  Nation  in  the  State 
of  CaHfornia,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
I  think,  for  that  reason,  has  every  good 
reason  to  come  from  this  State.  So  we  will 
now  have  his  swearing  in. 

Speaking  also  on  a  personal  note,  the 
man  who  will  swear  in  all  of  our  four 
people  today  is  Judge  Thurmond  Clarke. 
Judge  Thurmond  Clarke  is  the  judge  on 
the  Federal  bench  that  I  have  known 
longer  than  any  judge  on  the  Federal 
bench. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Clarke,  who  lived  then  in  my  district,  were 
very  close  friends  of  a  congressional  can- 
didate who  did  not  have  a  chance.  I  was 
deeply  appreciative  of  that  and  I  am  very 
proud  that  he  is  here  today  to  conduct  the 
swearing-in  ceremonies. 

[Following  the  oath  of  office,  administered  by 
Judge  Thurmond  Clarke,  Chief  Judge,  U.S. 
District  Court,  central  district  of  California, 
Secretary  Hodgson  spoke.  The  President  then 
resumed  speaking.] 

The  second  man  to  be  sworn  in  today, 
of  course,  is  no  stranger  to  the  White 
House  press  corps  or,  I  am  sure,  to  those 
of  you  who  have  followed  him  in  his  stew- 
ardship of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  have  said  a  great  deal  about  him  on 
previous  occasions  when  we  announced 
his  appointment.  I  was  just  thinking  of 
the  conversation  I  had  with  him  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  asked 
him  to  take  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  in  that  very  deliberate  way  of 
his,  with  that  poker  face — and  inciden- 
tally, I  don't  know  whether  he  plays  poker, 
but  if  he  does,  I  don't  want  to  play  against 
him — ^but  in  any  event,  I  recall  that  he 
thought  a  long  time  and  he  raised  one 


point,  and  that  was  he  wasn't  sure  he 
could  afford  it. 

He  said,  "I  am  not  a  wealthy  man,  but 
I  am  doing  rather  well  where  I  am."  I 
found  in  checking  that  when  he  came 
to  the  position  that  he  held  as  Secretary 
of  Labor,  he  took  a  cut  in  salary,  virtually 
one  half,  not  only  salary  but  income 
generally. 

Now  as  he  moves  from  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  the  Director  of  the  new  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  he  takes  an- 
other cut  in  salary.  Now  that  must  tell  us 
something  about  him.  I  think  it  is  a  rec- 
ommendation in  a  way. 

One  of  the  three  commentators  who  in- 
terviewed me  last  night  was  Eric  Sevareid. 
I  remembered  an  article  he  wrote  before 
the  1 960  elections,  and  he  said  what  sepa- 
rates the  men  from  the  boys  in  public  life 
is  this:  that  the  boys  want  an  office  be- 
cause they  want  to  be  somebody,  and  the 
men  want  an  office  because  they  want  to 
do  something. 

Now  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Secretary 
Shultz,  was  there  because  he  wanted  to 
do  something.  He  would  like  to  have 
stayed  there  to  continue  to  do  it,  but  he  has 
a  successor  who  will  continue  to  do  those 
things  so  well  that  he  was  doing. 

Now  there  is  this  new  office.  It  needs 
a  man  who  can  do  something,  do  some- 
thing entirely  new  in  the  history  of  gov- 
ernment. I  think  we  have  the  man  here 
who  can  do  something  in  reorganizing 
the  executive  department,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  in  George 
Shultz. 

I  hope  that  satisfies  you  with  regard  to 
the  money. 

Mr.  Shultz.  Well,  I  can  only  say,  Mr. 
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President,  how  would  you  like  to  play 
poker  with  the  fellow  that  talked  you  into 
these  deals? 

[The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Judge 
Clarke  to  Director  Shultz.  The  President  then 
resumed  speaking.] 

We  now  come  to  another  Calif ornian.  I 
noted  in  the  papers  the  last  2  or  3  days 
that  California  is  having  its  usual  prob- 
lems with  its  budget.  We,  of  course,  have 
some  problems  with  the  Federal  budget. 

As  all  of  you  know,  Caspar  Weinberger 
was  the  Director  of  Finance  for  the  State 
of  California  under  Governor  Reagan  and 
earned  a  very  great  reputation  as  a  budget 
manager  at  that  time.  He  now  moves  into 
the  position  of  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  but 
with  the  special  responsibility  for  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

The  problems  are  somewhat  different. 
The  size  of  the  budget,  however,  is  some- 
what larger.  We  think,  however,  that  Cap 
Weinberger,  as  he  is  known  to  all  of  his 
many  friends  who  are  here  in  this  State, 
has  demonstrated,  not  only  in  the  State 
government  but  has  demonstrated  in  his 
excellent  handling  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Chairmanship,  the  capacity 
to,  in  this  new  office,  find  the  ways  to  han- 
dle the  Federal  budget. 

I  am  not  going  to  suggest  that  he  is  go- 
ing to  find  the  method  to  balance  it.  That 
will,  of  course,  be  for  all  of  us  to  work  on. 
But  we  have  a  real  expert,  a  devoted  pub- 
lic servant  in  Caspar  Weinberger  for  this 
new  position. 

[The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Judge 
Clarke  to  Deputy  Director  Weinberger.  The 
President  then  resumed  speaking.] 

The  fourth  individual  that  we  have  for 
the  assumption  of  his  office  today  is  Arn- 


old Weber.  Arnold  Weber  is  not  a  Califor- 
nian. 

Incidentally,  we  claim  George  Shultz 
because  we  found  him  in  California,  so 
this  has  been  sort  of  a  California  day 
today. 

But  Arnold  Weber  is  a  man  who  comes 
from  the  scholastic  world.  He  was  at 
M.I.T.  with  a  very  distinguished  record 
there  in  the  teaching  profession,  and  also 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  did,  ac- 
cording to  George  Shultz,  who  talked  me 
into  his  appointment — he  did  a  superb 
job  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Because  he  had  done  that  very  effective 
job,  we  thought  that  he  was  the  obvious 
man  to  move  up  to  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor.  He  is  one  of  the  youngest  Under 
Secretaries  of  Labor  we  have  ever  had 
and  we  are  glad  to  have  him  here  in  Cali- 
fornia and  we  make  him  a  Californian 
for  the  balance  of  this  day  at  least. 

I  just  was  corrected.  I  said,  "move  up  to 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor."  He  is  moving 
with  George  Shultz — still  with  George 
Shultz — as  the  Associate  Director  of  the 
new  Office  of  Budget  and  Management. 

Let's  put  it  this  way:  He  will  be  the  li- 
aison man  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 

[Following  the  oath  of  office,  administered  by 
Judge  Clarke  to  Associate  Director  Weber,  the 
President  resumed  speaking.] 

Now  we  will  have  the  new  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
George  Shultz,  respond  for  all  three  of  the 
members  of  his  department,  and  after  that 
he  will  begin  to  do  something.  [Laughter] 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  10:12  a.m.  on 
the  grounds  at  the  Western  White  House,  San 
Clemente,  Calif. 

The  remarks  of  Secretary  of  Labor  James 
D.  Hodgson  and  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  George  P.  Shultz  are 
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printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  6,  pp.  886  and  888, 
respectively) . 

On  July  I,  197O5  the  President  signed  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11 541,  prescribing  the  duties 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Domestic  Council  in  the  Executive  Office 


of  the  President.  On  July  3,  the  White  House 
released  the  transcript  of  a  news  conference 
on  the  Domestic  Council  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  by  John  D.  Ehrlich- 
man,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Domestic 
Affairs,  and  George  P.  Shultz,  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget. 


210     Remarks  to  Reporters  After  a  Briefing  on  the  Paris  Peace 
Talks.     July  4.,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  have  just  completed  a  meeting  with 
Ambassador  Bruce  and  Ambassador 
Habib,  who  has  come  in  from  Paris,  and 
with  Under  Secretary  Johnson  and  Dr. 
Kissinger. 

This  is  the  first  meeting  in  which  Am- 
bassador Bruce  is  being  briefed  on  the 
negotiations  in  Paris.  He  will  meet  again 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  when  he  re- 
turns to  London  on  July  ii.  In  the 
middle  of  the  month  or  shortly  after  the 
middle  of  the  month,  at  a  time  we  can 
arrange  it,  we  will  have  a  National  Secu- 
rity Council  meeting  in  Washington, 
where  all  of  those  who  participated  today, 
as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Secretary  of  Defense,  will  be  present. 

In  addition,  Ambassador  Bunker  will 
return  from  Saigon  to  participate  in  that 
meeting.  These  briefings  will  be  completed 
before  the  first  of  August,  and  by  the  first 
of  August,  as  I  indicated  on  Thursday, 
Ambassador  Bruce  will  be  in  Paris. 

Ambassador  Habib  will  stay  in  Paris 
for  a  period  of  time  during  which  the 
transition  will  occur,  and  after  he  com- 
pletes that  assignment.  Secretary  Johnson 
has  a  very  important  new  assignment  for 
him,  which  will  be  announced  at  an 
appropriate  time. 

I  would  like  to  say  again  that  I  think 


the  Nation  is  most  fortunate  to  have  a  man 
with  the  great  wealth  of  experience  in 
diplomacy  to  take  this  assignment  as  chief 
of  our  delegation  in  Paris.  Ambassador 
Bruce,  as  I  pointed  out  the  other  night,  is 
unique,  perhaps,  in  the  diplomatic  service 
of  this  country  in  the  number  of  very  im- 
portant posts  that  he  has  filled.  We  are 
glad  that  he  returns  to  the  diplomatic 
service  for  this  assignment. 

He  can  respond  now  if  he  likes,  in  any 
way  that  he  can.  Of  course,  any  statements 
with  regard  to  the  negotiations  will  be 
deferred  until  he  arrives  in  Paris  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  as  chief  of  the 
delegation. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  11:50  a.m.  at 
the  Western  White  House,  San  Clemente, 
Calif. 

Ambassador  Bruce  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  deeply  honored  at 
having  been  given  this  assignment.  It  is  one 
which  is  foreign  to  my  experience,  but  if  I  can 
make  any  contribution,  no  matter  how  slight,  to 
bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties 
in  Southeast  Asia,  I  will  feel  overjoyed. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  any  statement  until 
I  have  taken  up  my  duties,  which  will  be 
about  the  first  of  August,  in  Paris.  And  mean- 
while, I  hope  you  won't  ask  me  questions,  be- 
cause quite  frankly,  I'd  be  quite  unable  to 
answer  them,  even  with  the  best  of  good  will. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
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211     Message  to  the  "Honor  America  Day"  Ceremonies. 
July  4,   1970 

WE  AMERICANS  are  known  through- 
out the  world  as  a  forward-looking  peo- 
ple. The  United  States  of  America  is  in 
fact  a  symbol  of  progress,  of  hope,  and 
of  just  and  orderly  growth. 

Yet,  on  one  day  each  year  we  turn  and 
look  back  at  our  past.  We  look  back  today 
over  almost  200  years  to  a  group  of  men 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  and  we  look  back 
in  pride  and  in  wonder,  for  what  they  did 
on  this  day  is  the  single  greatest  political 
achievement  in  the  history  of  man. 

And  we  are  the  beneficiaries  of  that 
achievement. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  gathered  on 
this  day  to  honor  America,  I  send  my  best 
wishes  for  an  enjoyable,  memorable 
Fourth  of  July  celebration.  I  know  that 
the  sponsors  of  this  event,  from  every  walk 
of  life  and  from  both  major  parties,  have 
done  everything  they  can  to  make  this  day 
a  very  special  one  for  all  of  you. 

Yet,  there  is  something  remaining  to  be 


done  in  order  to  make  Honor  America 
Day  the  kind  of  special  occasion  we  all 
want  it  to  be.  It  is  my  hope  that  each  of 
us  will  take  away  not  only  our  proud  mem- 
ories of  this  day,  but  also  the  living  spirit 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  as  well,  a  spirit  that 
created  a  free  and  strong  and  prosperous 
nation. 

That  is  the  spirit  that  can  truly  honor 
America,  not  only  today  but  always.  Let  us 
all  look  back  today  so  that  we  will  be  re- 
minded of  what  great  sacrifices  have  been 
made  to  make  this  day  possible,  and  then 
let  us  turn  once  more  to  the  future,  in- 
spired by  what  this  day  means  to  us  and  to 
all  those  who  love  freedom  throughout  the 
world. 

note:  The  President's  recorded  message  was 
played  at  the  "Honor  America  Day"  cere- 
monies held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Washington 
Monument  in  Washington,  D.G.  The  text  of  the 
message  was  posted  for  the  press  in  San  Cle- 
mente,  Calif. 


212     Remarks  to  Delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.     July  7,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  are  very  honored  to 
have  those  from  the  Organization  of 
American  States  present  in  the  White 
House  today. 

If  I  may  simply  say  to  you  that  I  do  not 
plan  at  this  point  to  make  any  extended 
comments  upon  policy  matters,  but  I  want 
all  of  you  to  know  that  you  are  truly 
in  a  house  that  welcomes  you  very  warmly. 
As  many  of  you  might  say,  ''Estan  ustedes 
en  su  casa/' 


I  realize  that  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
other  Government  officials  from  our  Gov- 
ernment have  spoken  to  you  about  some 
of  bur  United  States  poHcies. 

The  reason  I  asked  Mrs.  Nixon  to  step 
up  here  with  me  is  that  not  only  will  we 
be  receiving  you  all  but  also  because  I 
want  to  speak  about  her  and  not  just  our 
policies. 

This  is  a  great  organization.  It  is  an  or- 
ganization which  represents  large  coun- 
tries and  small  countries,  richer  countries 
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and  poorer  countries.  It  represents  people 
of  differing  religions  and  different  lan- 
guages and  different  backgrounds. 

We  have  differences  sometimes  in  our 
policies.  Sometimes  we  have  one  govern- 
ment that  differs  in  its  form  from  an- 
other government;  and  one  policy  may  not 
be  popular  in  another  country. 

There  is  one  thing  I  feel  very  deeply, 
and  I  know  everybody  in  this  room  shares 
this  feeling:  The  differences  we  have  in 
the  Americas  are  differences  of  the  head 
and  not  of  the  heart,  because  we  are  truly 
one  family  as  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  would  imply. 

I  had  this  brought  home  to  me  very 
eloquently  by  the  trip  that  Mrs.  Nixon 
took  to  Peru.  Whatever  differences  nations 
may  have,  when  one  member  of  this  fam- 
ily has  problems,  when  children  are 
orphaned,  when  families  are  homeless, 
when  people  suffer,  the  heart  of  America 
beats  as  one. 

The  point  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  is 
that  our  Government,  the  United  States 
Government,  is  hopeful  that  its  policies 
will  be  cooperative  with  the  wishes  and 
desires  of  the  governments  of  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  hemisphere. 

But  whatever  those  government  poli- 


cies may  be,  we  want  you  to  know  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  a 
feeling  of  very  great  friendship  and  a  feel- 
ing of  being  very  close  to  all  the  people  of 
the  Americas,  because  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  more  important  than  great 
amounts  of  money — and  all  the  nations 
in  the  hemisphere  have  made  their  con- 
tributions to  the  suffering  in  Peru — ^more 
important  than  that  is  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  people  in  this  hemisphere,  regardless 
of  our  other  differences,  found  that  our 
hearts  were  going  out  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Sometimes  it  takes  tragedy  to  bring  a 
family  together — and  this  is  one  family. 

After  our  Fourth  of  July,  when  so 
many  citizens  of  the  United  States  were 
saying,  "Long  live  the  United  States,  long 
live  America,"  I  would  like  to  say  it  in  a 
different  way  today. 

When  I  refer  to  America,  I  refer  to  all 
of  America — to  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  North  America,  to  Central 
America,  to  South  America.  And  when  I 
say,  "Long  live  America,"  I  say  today, 
"Viva  la  familia  Americana!'^ 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:48  p.m.  in  the 
East  Room  at  the  White  House. 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  first  Americans — the  Indians — 
are  the  most  deprived  and  most  isolated 
minority  group  in  our  nation.  On  virtually 
every  scale  of  measurement — employ- 
ment, income,  education,  health — the  con- 
dition of  the  Indian  people  ranks  at  the 
bottom. 


This  condition  is  the  heritage  of  cen- 
turies of  injustice.  From  the  time  of  their 
first  contact  with  European  settlers,  the 
American  Indians  have  been  oppressed 
and  brutalized,  deprived  of  their  ances- 
tral lands  and  denied  the  opportunity  to 
control  their  own  destiny.  Even  the  Fed- 
eral programs  which  are  intended  to  meet 
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their  needs  have  frequently  proven  to  be 
ineffective  and  demeaning. 

But  the  story  of  the  Indian  in  America 
is  something  more  than  the  record  of  the 
white  man's  frequent  aggression,  broken 
agreements,  intermittent  remorse  and 
prolonged  failure.  It  is  a  record  also  of  en- 
durance, of  survival,  of  adaptation  and 
creativity  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
obstacles.  It  is  a  record  of  enormous  con- 
tributions to  this  country — to  its  art  and 
culture,  to  its  strength  and  spirit,  to  its 
sense  of  history  and  its  sense  of  purpose. 

It  is  long  past  time  that  the  Indian 
policies  of  the  Federal  government  began 
to  recognize  and  build  upon  the  capaci- 
ties and  insights  of  the  Indian  people. 
Both  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  enlightened  social  policy,  we  must 
begin  to  act  on  the  basis  of  what  the  In- 
dians themselves  have  long  been  telling  us. 
The  time  has  come  to  break  decisively 
with  the  past  and  to  create  the  conditions 
for  a  new  era  in  which  the  Indian  future 
is  determined  by  Indian  acts  and  Indian 
decisions. 

Self-Determination  Without 
Termination 

The  first  and  most  basic  question  that 
must  be  answered  with  respect  to  Indian 
policy  concerns  the  historic  and  legal  re- 
lationship between  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  Indian  communities.  In  the 
past,  this  relationship  has  oscillated  be- 
tween two  equally  harsh  and  unacceptable 
extremes. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  has — at  various 
times  during  previous  Administrations — 
been  the  stated  policy  objective  of  both 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches 
of  the  Federal  government  eventually  to 


terminate  the  trusteeship  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  the 
Indian  people.  As  recently  as  August  of 
1953,  in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
108,  the  Congress  declared  that  termina- 
tion was  the  long-range  goal  of  its  Indian 
policies.  This  would  mean  that  Indian 
tribes  would  eventually  lose  any  special 
standing  they  had  under  Federal  law:  the 
tax  exempt  status  of  their  lands  would  be 
discontinued;  Federal  responsibility  for 
their  economic  and  social  well-being 
would  be  repudiated;  and  the  tribes 
themselves  would  be  effectively  dis- 
mantled. Tribal  property  would  be  di- 
vided among  individual  members  who 
would  then  be  assimilated  into  the  society 
at  large. 

This  policy  of  forced  termination  is 
wrong,  in  my  judgment,  for  a  number  of 
reasons.  First,  the  premises  on  which  it 
rests  are  wrong.  Termination  implies  that 
the  Federal  government  has  taken  on  a 
trusteeship  responsibility  for  Indian  com- 
munities as  an  act  of  generosity  toward  a 
disadvantaged  people  and  that  it  can 
therefore  discontinue  this  responsibility 
on  a  unilateral  basis  whenever  it  sees  fit. 
But  the  unique  status  of  Indian  tribes  does 
not  rest  on  any  premise  such  as  this.  The 
special  relationship  between  Indians  and 
the  Federal  government  is  the  result  in- 
stead of  solemn  obligations  which  have 
been  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Down  through  the  years, 
through  written  treaties  and  through  for- 
mal and  informal  agreements,  our  govern- 
ment has  made  specific  commitments  to 
the  Indian  people.  For  their  part,  the 
Indians  have  often  surrendered  claims  to 
vast  tracts  of  land  and  have  accepted  life 
on  government  reservations.  In  exchange, 
the  government  has  agreed  to  provide 
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community  services  such  as  health,  edu- 
cation and  public  safety,  services  which 
would  presumably  allow  Indian  com- 
munities to  enjoy  a  standard  of  living 
comparable  to  that  of  other  Americans. 

This  goal,  of  course,  has  never  been 
achieved.  But  the  special  relationship  be- 
tween the  Indian  tribes  and  the  Federal 
government  which  arises  from  these  agree- 
ments continues  to  carry  immense  moral 
and  legal  force.  To  terminate  this  rela- 
tionship would  be  no  more  appropriate 
than  to  terminate  the  citizenship  rights  of 
any  other  American. 

The  second  reason  for  rejecting  forced 
termination  is  that  the  practical  results 
have  been  clearly  harmful  in  the  few  in- 
stances in  which  termination  actually  has 
been  tried.  The  removal  of  Federal 
trusteeship  responsibility  has  produced 
considerable  disorientation  among  the 
affected  Indians  and  has  left  them  unable 
to  relate  to  a  myriad  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  assistance  efforts.  Their  economic 
and  social  condition  has  often  been  worse 
after  termination  than  it  was  before. 

The  third  argument  I  would  make 
against  forced  termination  concerns  the 
effect  it  has  had  upon  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  tribes  which  still  enjoy  a 
special  relationship  with  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. The  very  threat  that  this  rela- 
tionship may  someday  be  ended  has 
created  a  great  deal  of  apprehension 
among  Indian  groups  and  this  apprehen- 
sion, in  turn,  has  had  a  blighting  effect  on 
tribal  progress.  Any  step  that  might  result 
in  greater  social,  economic  or  political 
autonomy  is  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
many  Indians  who  fear  that  it  will  only 
bring  them  closer  to  the  day  when  the 
Federal  government  will  disavow  its 
responsibility  and  cut  them  adrift. 

In  short,  the  fear  of  one  extreme  policy, 


forced  termination,  has  often  worked  to 
produce  the  opposite  extreme:  excessive 
dependence  on  the  Federal  government. 
In  many  cases  this  dependence  is  so  great 
that  the  Indian  community  is  almost  en- 
tirely run  by  outsiders  who  are  respon- 
sible and  responsive  to  Federal  officials  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  rather  than  to  the 
communities  they  are  supposed  to  be  serv- 
ing. This  is  the  second  of  the  two  harsh 
approaches  which  have  long  plagued  our 
Indian  policies.  Of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  programs  directly  serving  Indi- 
ans, for  example,  only  1.5  percent  are 
presently  under  Indian  control.  Only  2.4 
percent  of  HE W's  Indian  health  programs 
are  run  by  Indians.  The  result  is  a  bur- 
geoning Federal  bureaucracy,  programs 
which  are  far  less  effective  than  they 
ought  to  be,  and  an  erosion  of  Indian 
initiative  and  morale. 

I  believe  that  both  of  these  policy 
extremes  are  wrong.  Federal  termination 
errs  in  one  direction.  Federal  paternalism 
errs  in  the  other.  Only  by  clearly  reject- 
ing both  of  these  extremes  can  we  achieve 
a  policy  which  truly  serves  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  Indian  people.  Self-determina- 
tion among  the  Indian  people  can  and 
must  be  encouraged  without  the  threat 
of  eventual  termination.  In  my  view,  in 
fact,  that  is  the  only  way  that  self-deter- 
mination can  effectively  be  fostered. 

This,  then,  must  be  the  goal  of  any  new 
national  policy  toward  the  Indian  people : 
to  strengthen  the  Indian's  sense  of  au- 
tonomy without  threatening  his  sense  of 
community.  We  must  assure  the  Indian 
that  he  can  assume  control  of  his  own 
life  without  being  separated  involun- 
tarily from  the  tribal  group.  And  we  must 
make  it  clear  that  Indians  can  become 
independent  of  Federal  control  without 
being  cut  off  from  Federal  concern  and 
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Federal  support.  My  specific  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  are  designed  to 
carry  out  this  policy. 

1.  Rejecting  Termination 

Because  termination  is  morally  and 
legally  unacceptable,  because  it  produces 
bad  practical  results,  and  because  the  mere 
threat  of  termination  tends  to  discourage 
greater  self-sufficiency  among  Indian 
groups,  I  am  asking  the  Congress  to  pass  a 
new  Concurrent  Resolution  which  would 
expressly  renounce,  repudiate  and  repeal 
the  termination  policy  as  expressed  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  108  of  the 
83rd  Congress.  This  resolution  would 
explicitly  affirm  the  integrity  and  right  to 
continued  existence  of  all  Indian  tribes 
and  Alaska  native  governments,  recogniz- 
ing that  cultural  pluralism  is  a  source  of 
national  strength.  It  would  assure  these 
groups  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  continue  to  carry  out  its  treaty 
and  trusteeship  obligations  to  them  as  long 
as  the  groups  themselves  believed  that 
such  a  policy  was  necessary  or  desirable. 
It  would  guarantee  that  whenever  Indian 
groups  decided  to  assume  control  or  re- 
sponsibility for  government  service  pro- 
grams, they  could  do  so  and  still  receive 
adequate  Federal  financial  support.  In 
short,  such  a  resolution  would  reaffirm  for 
the  Legislative  branch — as  I  hereby  affirm 
for  the  Executive  branch — that  the  his- 
toric relationship  between  the  Federal 
government  and  the  Indian  communities 
cannot  be  abridged  without  the  consent 
of  the  Indians. 

2.  The  Right  to  Control  and  Operate 
Federal  Programs 

Even  as  we  reject  the  goal  of  forced  ter- 
mination, so  must  we  reject  the  suflFocating 
pattern  of  paternalism.  But  how  can  we 


best  do  this?  In  the  past,  we  have  often 
assumed  that  because  the  government  is 
obliged  to  provide  certain  services  for 
Indians,  it  therefore  must  administer 
those  same  services.  And  to  get  rid  of  Fed- 
eral administration,  by  the  same  token, 
often  meant  getting  rid  of  the  whole  Fed- 
eral program.  But  there  is  no  necessary 
reason  for  this  assumption.  Federal  sup- 
port programs  for  non-Indian  communi- 
ties— hospitals  and  schools  are  two  ready 
examples — are  ordinarily  administered  by 
local  authorities.  There  is  no  reason  why 
Indian  communities  should  be  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  self-determination  merely 
because  they  receive  monetary  support 
from  the  Federal  government.  Nor  should 
they  lose  Federal  money  because  they  re- 
ject Federal  control. 

For  years  we  have  talked  about  encour- 
aging Indians  to  exercise  greater  self-de- 
termination, but  our  progress  has  never 
been  commensurate  with  our  promises. 
Part  of  the  reason  for  this  situation  has 
been  the  threat  of  termination.  But  an- 
other reason  is  the  fact  that  when  a  deci- 
sion is  made  as  to  whether  a  Federal 
program  will  be  turned  over  to  Indian  ad- 
ministration, it  is  the  Federal  authorities 
and  not  the  Indian  people  who  finally 
make  that  decision. 

This  situation  should  be  reversed.  In 
my  judgment,  it  should  be  up  to  the  In- 
dian tribe  to  determine  whether  it  is  will- 
ing and  able  to  assume  administrative 
responsibility  for  a  service  program  which 
is  presently  administered  by  a  Federal 
agency.  To  this  end,  I  am  proposing  legis- 
lation which  would  empower  a  tribe  or  a 
group  of  tribes  or  any  other  Indian  com- 
munity to  take  over  the  control  or  opera- 
tion of  Federally-funded  and  administered 
programs  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
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ucation  and  Welfare  whenever  the  tribal 
council  or  comparable  community  gov- 
erning group  voted  to  do  so. 

Under  this  legislation,  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  the  Federal  agency  adminis- 
tering the  program  to  approve  the  trans- 
fer of  responsibility.  It  is  my  hope  and 
expectation  that  most  such  transfers  of 
power  would  still  take  place  consensually 
as  a  result  of  negotiations  between  the  lo- 
cal community  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. But  in  those  cases  in  which  an 
impasse  arises  between  the  two  parties, 
the  final  determination  should  rest  with 
the  Indian  community. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  Indian 
control  of  Indian  programs  would  always 
be  a  wholly  voluntary  matter.  It  would 
be  possible  for  an  Indian  group  to  select 
that  program  or  that  specified  portion  of 
a  program  that  it  wants  to  run  without 
assuming  responsibility  for  other  compo- 
nents. The  "right  of  retrocession"  would 
also  be  guaranteed ;  this  means  that  if  the 
local  community  elected  to  administer  a 
program  and  then  later  decided  to  give  it 
back  to  the  Federal  government,  it  would 
always  be  able  to  do  so. 

Appropriate  technical  assistance  to 
help  local  organizations  successfully  op- 
erate these  programs  would  be  provided 
by  the  Federal  government.  No  tribe 
would  risk  economic  disadvantage  from 
managing  its  own  programs;  under  the 
proposed  legislation,  locally-administered 
programs  would  be  funded  on  equal 
terms  with  similar  services  still  adminis- 
tered by  Federal  authorities.  The  legis- 
lation I  propose  would  include  appropri- 
ate protections  against  any  action  whicTi 
endangered  the  rights,  the  health,  the 
safety  or  the  welfare  of  individuals.  It 
would  also  contain  accountability  proce- 


dures to  guard  against  gross  negligence  or 
mismanagement  of  Federal  funds. 

This  legislation  would  apply  only  to 
services  which  go  directly  from  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  the  Indian  commun- 
ity; those  services  which  are  channeled 
through  State  or  local  governments  could 
still  be  turned  over  to  Indian  control  by 
mutual  consent.  To  run  the  activities  for 
which  they  have  assumed  control,  the  In- 
dian groups  could  employ  local  people  or 
outside  experts.  If  they  chose  to  hire  Fed- 
eral employees  who  had  formerly  admin- 
istered these  projects,  those  employees 
would  still  enjoy  the  privileges  of  Fed- 
eral employee  benefit  programs — under 
special  legislation  which  will  also  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

Legislation  which  guarantees  the  right 
of  Indians  to  contract  for  the  control  or 
operation  of  Federal  programs  would  di- 
rectly channel  more  money  into  Indian 
communities,  since  Indians  themselves 
would  be  administering  programs  and 
drawing  salaries  which  now  often  go  to 
non-Indian  administrators.  The  potential 
for  Indian  control  is  significant,  for  we  are 
talking  about  programs  which  annually 
spend  over  $400  million  in  Federal  funds. 
A  policy  which  encourages  Indian  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs  will  help 
build  greater  pride  and  resourcefulness 
within  the  Indian  community.  At  the 
same  time,  programs  which  are  managed 
and  operated  by  Indians  are  likely  to  be 
more  effective  in  meeting  Indian  needs. 

I  speak  with  added  confidence  about 
these  anticipated  results  because  of  the 
favorable  experience  of  programs  which 
have  already  been  turned  over  to  Indian 
control.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  Indian  com- 
munities now  run  more  than  60  commu- 
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nity  action  agencies  which  are  located  on 
Federal  reservations.  OEO  is  planning  to 
spend  some  $57  million  in  Fiscal  Year 
1 97 1  through  Indian-controlled  grantees. 
For  over  four  years^  many  OEO-funded 
programs  have  operated  under  the  control 
of  local  Indian  organizations  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  most  heartening. 

Two  Indian  tribes — the  Salt  River 
Tribe  and  the  Zuni  Tribe — ^have  recently 
extended  this  principle  of  local  control  to 
virtually  all  of  the  programs  which  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  traditionally 
administered  for  them.  Many  Federal  of- 
ficials,  including  the  Agency  Superin- 
tendent, have  been  replaced  by  elected 
tribal  officers  or  tribal  employees.  The 
time  has  now  come  to  build  on  these  ex- 
periences and  to  extend  local  Indian  cpn- 
trol — at  a  rate  and  to  the  degree  that  the 
Indians  themselves  establish. 

3.  Restoring  the  Sacred  Lands  Near  Blue 
Lake 

No  government  policy  toward  Indians 
can  be  fully  effective  unless  there  is  a  rela- 
tionship of  trust  and  confidence  between 
the  Federal  government  and  the  Indian 
people.  Such  a  relationship  cannot  be 
completed  overnight;  it  is  inevitably  the 
product  of  a  long  series  of  words  and  ac- 
tions. But  we  can  contribute  significantly 
to  such  a  relationship  by  responding  to 
just  grievances  which  are  especially  im- 
portant to  the  Indian  people. 

One  such  grievance  concerns  the  sacred 
Indian  lands  at  and  near  Blue  Lake  in 
New  Mexico.  From  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  used  these 
areas  for  religious  and  tribal  purposes.  In 
1 9065  however,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment appropriated  these  lands  for  the 
creation  of  a  national  forest.  According  to 


a  recent  determination  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  the  government 
"took  said  lands  from  petitioner  without 
compensation." 

For  64  years,  the  Taos  Pueblo  has  been 
trying  to  regain  possession  of  this  sacred 
lake  and  watershed  area  in  order  to  pre- 
serve it  in  its  natural  condition  and  limit 
its  non-Indian  use.  The  Taos  Indians 
consider  such  action  essential  to  the 
protection  and  expression  of  their  religious 
faith. 

The  restoration  of  the  Blue  Lake  lands 
to  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians  is  an  issue  of 
unique  and  critical  importance  to  Indians 
throughout  the  country.  I  therefore  take 
this  opportunity  wholeheartedly  to  en- 
dorse legislation  which  would  restore  48,- 
000  acres  of  sacred  land  to  the  Taos 
Pueblo  people,  with  the  statutory  promise 
that  they  would  be  able  to  use  these  lands 
for  traditional  purposes  and  that  except 
for  such  uses  the  lands  would  remain  for- 
ever wild. 

With  the  addition  of  some  perfecting 
amendments,  legislation  now  pending  in 
the  Congress  would  properly  achieve  this 
goal.  That  legislation  (H.R.  471)  should 
promptly  be  amended  and  enacted.  Such 
action  would  stand  as  an  important  symbol 
of  this  government's  responsiveness  to  the 
just  grievances  of  the  American  Indians. 

4.  Indian  Education 

One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  Indian 
life  in  the  United  States  is  the  low  quality 
of  Indian  education.  Drop-out  rates  for 
Indians  are  twice  the  national  average 
and  the  average  educational  level  for  all 
Indians  under  Federal  supervision  is  less 
than  six  school  years.  Again,  at  least  a 
part  of  the  problem  stems  from  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  government  is  trying  to 
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do  for  Indians  what  many  Indians  could 
do  better  for  themselves. 

The  Federal  government  now  has  re- 
sponsibility for  some  221,000  Indian  chil- 
dren of  school  age.  While  over  50,000  of 
these  children  attend  schools  which  are 
operated  directly  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  only  750  Indian  children  are  en- 
rolled in  schools  where  the  responsibility 
for  education  has  been  contracted  by  the 
BIA  to  Indian  school  boards.  Fortunately, 
this  condition  is  beginning  to  change.  The 
Ramah  Navajo  Community  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  Rough  Rock  and  Black 
Water  Schools  in  Arizona  are  notable  ex- 
amples of  schools  which  have  recently 
been  brought  under  local  Indian  control. 
Several  other  communities  are  now 
negotiating  for  similar  arrangements. 

Consistent  with  our  policy  that  the 
Indian  community  should  have  the  right 
to  take  over  the  control  and  operation  of 
federally  funded  programs,  we  believe 
every  Indian  community  wishing  to  do  so 
should  be  able  to  control  its  own  Indian 
schools.  This  control  would  be  exercised 
by  school  boards  selected  by  Indians  and 
functioning  much  like  other  school  boards 
throughout  the  nation.  To  assure  that  this 
goal  is  achieved,  I  am  asking  the  Vice 
President,  acting  in  his  role  as  Chairman 
of  the  National  Council  on  Indian  Op- 
portunity,^ to  establish  a  Special  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  of  that  Council.  The 
members  of  that  Subcommittee  should  be 
Indian  educators  who  are  selected  by  the 


^Executive  Order  11 551,  dated  August  11, 
1970,  provided  for  additional  Indian  members 
on  the  National  Council  on  Indian  Opportu- 
nity. A  White  House  release  dated  August  31, 
announcing  the  appointment  of  eight  new  mem- 
bers to  the  Council,  is  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol. 
6,  p.  1132). 


Council's  Indian  members.  The  Sub- 
committee will  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  Indian  communities  wishing  to 
establish  school  boards,  will  conduct  a 
nationwide  review  of  the  educational 
status  of  all  Indian  school  children  in 
whatever  schools  they  may  be  attending, 
and  will  evaluate  and  report  annually  on 
the  status  of  Indian  education,  including 
the  extent  of  local  control.  This  Sub- 
committee will  act  as  a  transitional 
mechanism;  its  objective  should  not  be 
self-perpetuation  but  the  actual  transfer 
of  Indian  education  to  Indian  com- 
munities. 

We  must  also  take  specific  action  to 
benefit  Indian  children  in  public  schools. 
Some  141,000  Indian  children  presently 
attend  general  public  schools  near  their 
homes.  Fifty-two  thousand  of  these  are 
absorbed  by  local  school  districts  without 
special  Federal  aid.  But  89,000  Indian 
children  attend  public  schools  in  such 
high  concentrations  that  the  State  or  local 
school  districts  involved  are  eligible  for 
special  Federal  assistance  under  the  John- 
son-O'Malley  Act.^  In  Fiscal  Year  1971, 
the  Johnson-O'Malley  program  will  be 
funded  at  a  level  of  some  $20  million. 

This  Johnson-O'Malley  money  is  de- 
signed to  help  Indian  students,  but  since 
funds  go  directly  to  the  school  districts, 
the  Indians  have  little  if  any  influence 
over  the  way  in  which  the  money  is  spent. 
I  therefore  propose  that  the  Congress 
amend  the  Johnson-O'Malley  Act  so  as  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
channel  funds  under  this  act  directly  to 
Indian  tribes  and  communities.  Such  a 
provision  would  give  Indians  the  ability 
to  help  shape  the  schools  which  their  chil- 


*  Public  Law  No.  638,  June  4,  1936  (49  Stat. 
1458;  25  U.S.G.  452-455). 
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dren  attend  and,  in  some  instances,  to  set 
up  new  school  systems  of  their  own.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  every  effort 
to  ensure  that  Johnson-O'Malley  funds 
which  are  presently  directed  to  public 
school  districts  are  actually  spent  to  im- 
prove the  education  of  Indian  children 
in  these  districts. 

5.  Economic  Development  Legislation 

Economic  deprivation  is  among  the 
most  serious  of  Indian  problems.  Unem- 
ployment among  Indians  is  ten  times  the 
national  average ;  the  unemployment  rate 
runs  as  high  as  80  percent  on  some  of  the 
poorest  reservations.  Eighty  percent  of 
reservation  Indians  have  an  income 
which  falls  below  the  poverty  line;  the 
average  annual  income  for  such  families  is 
only  $1,500.  As  I  said  in  September  of 
1968,  it  is  critically  important  that  the 
Federal  government  support  and  encour- 
age efforts  which  help  Indians  develop 
their  own  economic  infrastructure.  To 
that  end,  I  am  proposing  the  "Indian 
Financing  Act  of  1 970." 

This  act  would  do  two  things : 

1 .  It  would  broaden  the  existing  Revolv- 
ing Loan  Fund,  which  loans  money  for 
Indian  economic  development  projects.  I 
am  asking  that  the  authorization  for  this 
fund  be  increased  from  approximately  $25 
million  to  $75  million. 

2.  It  would  provide  additional  incen- 
tives in  the  form  of  loan  guarantees,  loan 
insurance  and  interest  subsidies  to  en- 
courage private  lenders  to  loan  more 
money  for  Indian  economic  projects.  An 
aggregate  amount  of  $200  million  would 
be  authorized  for  loan  guarantee  and  loan 
insurance  purposes. 


I  also  urge  that  legislation  be  enacted 
which  would  permit  any  tribe  which 
chooses  to  do  so  to  enter  into  leases  of  its 
land  for  up  to  99  years.  Indian  people  now 
own  over  50  million  acres  of  land  that  are 
held  in  trust  by  the  Federal  government. 
In  order  to  compete  in  attracting  invest- 
ment capital  for  commercial,  industrial 
and  recreational  development  of  these 
lands,  it  is  essential  that  the  tribes  be  able 
to  offer  long-term  leases.  Long-term  leas- 
ing is  preferable  to  selling  such  property 
since  it  enables  tribes  to  preserve  the  trust 
ownership  of  their  reservation  homelands. 
But  existing  law  limits  the  length  of  time 
for  which  many  tribes  can  enter  into  such 
leases.  Moreover,  when  long-term  leasing 
is  allowed,  it  has  been  granted  by  Con- 
gress on  a  case-by-case  basis,  a  policy 
which  again  reflects  a  deep-rooted  pattern 
of  paternalism.  The  twenty  reservations 
which  have  already  been  given  authority 
for  long-term  leasing  have  realized  im- 
portant benefits  from  that  privilege  and 
this  opportunity  should  now  be  extended 
to  all  Indian  tribes. 

Economic  planning  is  another  area 
where  our  efforts  can  be  significantly  im- 
proved. The  comprehensive  economic 
development  plans  that  have  been  created 
by  both  the  Pima-Maricopa  and  the 
Zuni  Tribes  provide  outstanding  examples 
of  interagency  cooperation  in  fostering 
Indian  economic  growth.  The  Zuni  Plan, 
for  example,  extends  for  at  least  five  years 
and  involves  a  total  of  $55  million  from 
the  Departments  of  Interior,  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  and  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Economic  Development  Administration. 
I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
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to  play  an  active  role  in  coordinating 
additional  projects  of  this  kind. 

6.  More  Money  for  Indian  Health 

Despite  significant  improvements  in  the 
past  decade  and  a  half,  the  health  of 
Indian  people  still  lags  20  to  25  years 
behind  that  of  the  general  population. 
The  average  age  at  death  among  Indians 
is  44  years,  about  one-third  less  than  the 
national  average.  Infant  mortality  is 
nearly  50%  higher  for  Indians  and 
Alaska  natives  than  for  the  population  at 
large;  the  tuberculosis  rate  is  eight  times 
as  high  and  the  suicide  rate  is  twice  that 
of  the  general  population.  Many  infec- 
tious diseases  such  as  trachoma  and 
dysentery  that  have  all  but  disappeared 
among  other  Americans  continue  to 
afflict  the  Indian  people. 

This  Administration  is  determined  that 
the  health  status  of  the  first  Americans 
will  be  improved.  In  order  to  initiate  ex- 
panded efforts  in  this  area,  I  will  request 
the  allocation  of  an  additional  $10  million 
for  Indian  health  programs  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  This  strengthened  Fed- 
eral effort  will  enable  us  to  address 
ourselves  more  effectively  to  those  health 
problems  which  are  particularly  important 
to  the  Indian  community.  We  understand, 
for  example,  that  areas  of  greatest  concern 
to  Indians  include  the  prevention  and 
control  of  alcoholism,  the  promotion  of 
mental  health  and  the  control  of  middle- 
ear  disease.  We  hope  that  the  ravages  of 
middle-ear  disease — a  particularly  acute 
disease  among  Indians — can  be  brought 
under  control  within  five  years. 

These  and  other  Indian  health  pro- 
grams will  be  most  effective  if  more  Indi- 
ans are  involved  in  running  them.  Yet — 
almost    unbelievably — we    are    presently 


able  to  identify  in  this  country  only  30 
physicians  and  fewer  than  400  nurses  of 
Indian  descent.  To  meet  this  situation,  we 
will  expand  our  efforts  to  train  Indians 
for  health  careers. 

7.  Helping  Urban  Indians 

Our  new  census  will  probably  show  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  America's  Indians 
are  living  off  the  reservation  than  ever 
before  in  our  history.  Some  authorities 
even  estimate  that  more  Indians  are  living 
in  cities  and  towns  than  are  remaining  on 
the  reservation.  Of  those  American  Indi- 
ans who  are  now  dwelling  in  urban  areas, 
approximately  three-fourths  are  living  in 
poverty. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  or- 
ganized to  serve  the  462,000  reservation 
Indians.  The  BIA's  responsibility  does  not 
extend  to  Indians  who  have  left  the 
reservation,  but  this  point  is  not  always 
clearly  understood.  As  a  result  of  this 
misconception,  Indians  living  in  urban 
areas  have  often  lost  out  on  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  other  programs 
designed  for  disadvantaged  groups.  As  a 
first  step  toward  helping  the  urban  Indi- 
ans, I  am  instructing  appropriate  officials 
to  do  all  they  can  to  ensure  that  this  mis- 
understanding is  corrected. 

But  misunderstandings  are  not  the  most 
important  problem  confronting  urban 
Indians.  The  biggest  barrier  faced  by 
those  Federal,  State  and  local  programs 
which  are  trying  to  serve  urban  Indians 
is  the  difficulty  of  locating  and  identifying 
them.  Lost  in  the  anonymity  of  the  city, 
often  cut  off  from  family  and  friends, 
many  urban  Indians  are  slow  to  establish 
new  community  ties.  Many  drift  from 
neighborhood  to  neighborhood;  many 
shuttle  back  and  forth  between  reserva- 
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tions  and  urban  areas.  Language  and 
cultural  differences  compound  these  prob- 
lems. As  a  result,  Federal,  State  and  local 
programs  which  are  designed  to  help  such 
persons  often  miss  this  most  deprived  and 
least  understood  segment  of  the  urban 
poverty  population. 

This  Administration  is  already  taking 
steps  which  will  help  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. In  a  joint  effort,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  will 
expand  support  to  a  total  of  seven  urban 
Indian  centers  in  major  cities  which  will 
act  as  links  between  existing  Federal,  State 
and  local  service  programs  and  the  urban 
Indians.  The  Departments  of  Labor, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
Commerce  have  pledged  to  cooperate 
with  such  experimental  urban  centers  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  contract  with 
these  centers  for  the  performance  of  re- 
location services  which  assist  reservation 
Indians  in  their  transition  to  urban 
employment. 

These  efforts  represent  an  important 
beginning  in  recognizing  and  alleviating 
the  severe  problems  faced  by  urban  Indi- 
ans. We  hope  to  learn  a  great  deal  from 
these  projects  and  to  expand  our  efforts 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  am  directing  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  lead 
these  efforts. 

8.  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority 

The  United  States  Government  acts  as 
a  legal  trustee  for  the  land  and  water 
rights  of  American  Indians.  These  rights 
are  often  of  critical  economic  importance 
to  the  Indian  people;  frequently  they  are 
also  the  subject  of  extensive  legal  dispute. 
In  many  of  these  legal  confrontations,  the 


Federal  government  is  faced  with  an 
inherent  conflict  of  interest.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Attorney  General 
must  at  the  same  time  advance  both  the 
national  interest  in  the  use  of  land  and 
water  rights  and  the  private  interests  of 
Indians  in  land  which  the  government 
holds  as  trustee. 

Every  trustee  has  a  legal  obligation  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  trust  without  reservation  and  with 
the  highest  degree  of  diligence  and  skill. 
Under  present  conditions,  it  is  often  dif- 
ficult for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  to  fulfill 
this  obligation.  No  self-respecting  law  firm 
would  ever  allow  itself  to  represent  two 
opposing  clients  in  one  dispute;  yet  the 
Federal  government  has  frequently  found 
itself  in  precisely  that  position.  There  is 
considerable  evidence  that  the  Indians  are 
the  losers  when  such  situations  arise.  More 
than  that,  the  credibility  of  the  Federal 
government  is  damaged  whenever  it  ap- 
pears that  such  a  conflict  of  interest  exists. 

In  order  to  correct  this  situation,  I  am 
calling  on  the  Congress  to  establish  an 
Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority  to  assure 
independent  legal  representation  for  the 
Indians'  natural  resource  rights.  This 
Authority  would  be  governed  by  a  three- 
man  board  of  directors,  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  At  least  two  of  the  board  mem- 
bers would  be  Indian.  The  chief  legal  of- 
ficer of  the  Authority  would  be  designated 
as  the  Indian  Trust  Counsel. 

The  Indian  Trust  Counsel  Authority 
would  be  independent  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Interior  and  Justice  and  would  be 
expressly  empowered  to  bring  suit  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  in  its  trustee 
capacity.  The  United  States  would  waive 
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its  sovereign  immunity  from  suit  in  con- 
nection with  litigation  involving  the 
Authority. 

9.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  and  Ter- 
ritorial Affairs 

To  help  guide  the  implementation  of  a 
new  national  policy  concerning  American 
Indians,  I  am  recommending  to  the  Con- 
gress the  establishment  of  a  new  position 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior — 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  and 
Territorial  Affairs.  At  present,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Public  Land  Man- 
agement— an  officer  who  has  many  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  natural  resources  area 
which  compete  with  his  concern  for  In- 
dians. A  new  Assistant  Secretary  for  In- 
dian and  Territorial  Affairs  would  have 
only  one  concern — the  Indian  and  ter- 
ritorial peoples,  their  land,  and  their  pro- 
gress and  well-being.  Secretary  Hickel  and 
I  both  believe  this  new  position  represents 
an  elevation  of  Indian  affairs  to  their 
proper  role  within  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  we  urge  Congress  to  act 
favorably  on  this  proposal. 

Continuing  Programs 

Many  of  the  new  programs  which  are 
outlined  in  this  message  have  grown  out 
of  this  Administration's  experience  with 
other  Indian  projects  that  have  been  ini- 
tiated or  expanded  during  the  last  17 
months. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  been  particularly  active  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  and  experimental  efforts. 
OEO's  Fiscal  Year  1971  budget  request 
for  Indian-related  activities  is  up  18  per- 
cent from  1 969  spending.  In  the  last  year 


alone — to  mention  just  two  examples — 
OEO  doubled  its  funds  for  Indian  eco- 
nomic development  and  tripled  its  ex- 
penditures for  alcoholism  and  recovery 
programs.  In  areas  such  as  housing  and 
home  improvement^  health  care,  emer- 
gency food,  legal  services  and  education, 
OEO  programs  have  been  significantly 
expanded.  As  I  said  in  my  recent  speech 
on  the  economy,  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  support  this  valuable  work  by  ap- 
propriating the  full  amount  requested  for 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  al- 
ready begun  to  implement  our  policy  of 
contracting  with  local  Indians  for  the 
operation  of  government  programs.  As  I 
have  noted,  the  Salt  River  Tribe  and  the 
Zuni  Tribe  have  taken  over  the  bulk  of 
Federal  services;  other  projects  ranging 
from  job  training  centers  to  high  school 
counseling  programs  have  been  con- 
tracted out  to  Indian  groups  on  an  in- 
dividual basis  in  many  areas  of  the 
country. 

Economic  development  has  also  been 
stepped  up.  Of  195  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial enterprises  which  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Indian  areas  with  BIA  assistance, 
71  have  come  into  operation  within  the 
last  two  years.  These  enterprises  provide 
jobs  for  more  than  6,000  Indians  and  are 
expected  to  employ  substantially  more 
when  full  capacity  is  reached.  A  number 
of  these  businesses  are  now  owned  by  In- 
dians and  many  others  are  managed  by 
them.  To  further  increase  individual  In- 
dian ownership,  the  BIA  has  this  month 
initiated  the  Indian  Business  Development 
Fund  which  provides  equity  capital  to  In- 
dians who  go  into  business  in  reservation 
areas. 

Since  late  1967,  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  has  approved  ap- 
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proximately  $80  million  in  projects  on 
Indian  reservations,  including  nearly  $60 
million  in  public  works  projects.  The  im- 
pact of  such  activities  can  be  tremendous; 
on  the  Gila  River  Reservation  in  Arizona, 
for  example,  economic  development  proj- 
ects over  the  last  three  years  have  helped 
to  lower  the  unemployment  rate  from  56 
to  18  percent,  increase  the  median  family 
income  by  150  percent  and  cut  the  welfare 
rate  by  50  percent. 

There  has  been  additional  progress  on 
many  other  fronts  since  January  of  1 969. 
New  "Indian  Desks"  have  been  created  in 
each  of  the  human  resource  departments 
of  the  Federal  government  to  help  co- 
ordinate and  accelerate  Indian  programs. 
We  have  supported  an  increase  in  funding 
of  $4  million  for  the  Navajo  Irrigation 
Project.  Housing  efforts  have  picked  up 
substantially;  a  new  Indian  Police  Acad- 
emy has  been  set  up;  Indian  education 
efforts  have  been  expanded — including  an 
increase  of  $848,000  in  scholarships  for  In- 
dian college  students  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Navajo  Community  College, 
the  first  college  in  America  planned,  de- 
veloped and  operated  by  and  for  Indians. 
Altogether,  obligational  authority  for  In- 
dian programs  run  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  increased  from  a  little  over  $598 
million  in  Fiscal  Year  1970  to  almost  $626 
million  in  Fiscal  Year  1971. 

Finally,  I  would  mention  the  impact 
on  the  Indian  population  of  the  series  of 
welfare  reform  proposals  I  have  sent  to 
the  Congress.  Because  of  the  high  rate  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment 
among  Indians,  there  is  probably  no  other 
group  in  the  country  that  would  be  helped 
as  directly  and  as  substantially  by  pro- 
grams such  as  the  new  Family  Assistance 
Plan  and  the  proposed  Family  Health  In- 
surance Plan.  It  is  estimated,  for  example, 


that  more  than  half  of  all  Indian  families 
would  be  eligible  for  Family  Assistance 
benefits  and  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  therefore  of  critical  importance  to 
the  American  Indian. 

This  Administration  has  broken  a  good 
deal  of  new  ground  with  respect  to  Indian 
problems  in  the  last  1 7  months.  We  have 
learned  many  things  and  as  a  result  we 
have  been  able  to  formulate  a  new 
approach  to  Indian  affairs.  Throughout 
this  entire  process,  we  have  regularly  con- 
sulted the  opinions  of  the  Indian  people 
and  their  views  have  played  a  major  role 
in  the  formulation  of  Federal  policy. 

As  we  move  ahead  in  this  important 
work,  it  is  essential  that  the  Indian  people 
continue  to  lead  the  way  by  participating 
in  policy  development  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree.  In  order  to  facilitate  such 
participation,  I  am  asking  the  Indian 
members  of  the  National  Council  on 
Indian  Opportunity  to  sponsor  field  hear- 
ings throughout  the  nation  in  order  to 
establish  a  continuing  dialogue  between 
the  Executive  branch  of  government  and 
the  Indian  population  of  our  country.  I 
have  asked  the  Vice  President  to  see  that 
the  first  round  of  field  hearings  are  com- 
pleted before  October. 


The  recommendations  of  this  Adminis- 
tration represent  an  historic  step  forward 
in  Indian  policy.  We  are  proposing  to 
break  sharply  with  past  approaches  to 
Indian  problems.  In  place  of  a  long  series 
of  piecemeal  reforms,  we  suggest  a  new 
and  coherent  strategy.  In  place  of  policies 
which  simply  call  for  more  spending,  we 
suggest  policies  which  call  for  wiser  spend- 
ing. In  place  of  policies  which  oscillate 
between  the  deadly  extremes  of  forced 
termination  and  constant  paternalism,  we 
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suggest  a  policy  in  which  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  Indian  community  play 
complementary  roles. 

But  most  importantly,  we  have  turned 
from  the  question  of  whether  the  Federal 
government  has  a  responsibility  to  Indi- 
ans to  the  question  of  how  that  respon- 
sibility can  best  be  fulfilled.  We  have  con- 
cluded that  the  Indians  will  get  better 
programs  and  that  public  monies  will  be 
more  effectively  expended  if  the  people 
who  are  most  affected  by  these  programs 
are  responsible  for  operating  them. 

The  Indians  of  America  need  Federal 
assistance — this  much  has  long  been  clear. 
What  has  not  always  been  clear,  however, 
is   that  the   Federal   government   needs 


Indian  energies  and  Indian  leadership  if 
its  assistance  is  to  be  effective  in  improv- 
ing the  conditions  of  Indian  life.  It  is  a 
new  and  balanced  relationship  between 
the  United  States  government  and  the 
first  Americans  that  is  at  the  heart  of  our 
approach  to  Indian  problems.  And  that 
is  why  we  now  approach  these  problems 
with  new  confidence  that  they  will  suc- 
cessfully be  overcome. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
July  8, 1970 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased a  summary  of  the  message  and  the  tran- 
script of  a  news  briefing  on  it  by  Vice  President 
Spiro  T.  Agnew  and  Leonard  Garment,  Special 
Consultant  to  the  President. 


214     Remarks  on  Presenting  the  Defense  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  to  General  Earle  G.  Wheeler. 
July  9,  1970 


Mr.  Secretary,  General  Wheeler,  Mrs, 
Wheeler,  and  distinguished  guests: 

This  is  a  ceremony  that  will  only  come 
once  in  terms  of  this  White  House  because 
General  Wheeler  has  served  longer  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  than 
any  man  in  our  history — 6  years — prob- 
ably longer  than  any  man  will  serve  in  the 
future. 

He  also  will  receive  for  the  first  time  a 
new  decoration,  a  new  medal,  the  De- 
fense Distinguished  Service  Medal,  which 
will  be  presented  to  him,  the  first  of  its 
kind. 

After  that,  we  will  try  to  maintain  the 
level  and  the  distinction  of  the  medal  in 
terms  of  those  to  whom  it  is  presented. 

In  talking  about  General  Wheeler — and 
I  know  that  he  has  been  through  many 
ceremonies  over  the  past  few  days  and 


weeks,  looking  toward  his  retirement  as 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs — there  is 
not  much  that  I  can  add,  except  to  say 
this: 

He  is  known  as  a  soldier  and  he  is 
proud  of  being  known  as  a  soldier.  He  is 
known  among  his  colleagues  at  the  Joint 
Chiefs  as  a  great  planner  and  strategist, 
and  he  is  naturally  proud  of  being  so 
designated. 

I  know  him  as  a  statesman.  In  the  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Security  Council  he  is 
a  man  who  can  wear  his  military  hat,  as 
he  must  always  wear  it  in  representing  the 
views  of  the  services,  but  who  can  also 
represent  the  views  of  the  whole  country 
in  the  best  spirit  of  statesmanship;  one 
who  thinks  deeply  and  very  profoundly 
about  national  and  international  issues. 

He  has  made  an  enormous  contribution 
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to  the  procedures  and  also  to  the  thinking 
in  the  National  Security  Council,  not  only 
in  Southeast  Asia,  but  in  the  Mideast,  our 
arms  talks,  and  the  rest. 

I  think  as  time  goes  on  we  will  look  back 
on  the  years  that  General  Wheeler  has 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
They  were  difficult  times,  difficult  in 
terms  of  a  very  difficult  war  in  which  we 
were  engaged.  But  I  think  we  will  also 
look  back  and  recognize  that  these  were 
the  beginning  of  other  times,  other  times 
in  which  the  United  States  moved  in  vari- 
ous areas  throughout  the  world  toward 
using  our  strength  toward  building  a 
sound  structure  for  peace. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  very  happy  today 
that  so  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
armed  services  are  here  to  honor  him  and 
so  many  Members  of  the  Congress  who 
have  worked  with  him  are  here  to  honor 
him. 

Now,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will  read 
the  citation  of  the  new  medal  which,  for 
the  first  time,  will  be  presented  to  General 
Wheeler. 

[Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  read  the 
following  citation.] 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
awarded  the  Defense  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  to 

GENERAL    EARLE    G.    WHEELER 
UNITED    STATES    ARMY 

for  extraordinary  meritorious  service  for  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

On  behalf  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  General 
Earle  Gilmore  Wheeler  is  awarded  the  first 
Defense  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  excep- 
tionally meritorious  and  dedicated  service  to 
his  country  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  from  3  July  1964  through  2  July  1970. 

General  Wheeler  assumed  the  Chairmanship 


at  a  critical  point  in  our  nation's  history  and 
served  for  six  years  as  his  country's  senior  mili- 
tary officer.  During  these  years,  he  carried  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  providing  military  ad- 
vice to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  National  Security  Council.  This  advice 
invariably  has  been  both  wise  and  clear.  His 
judicious  understanding  of  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  national  security  has  provided  the  basis 
for  the  strongest  confidence  placed  in  him  by 
his  nation. 

In  addition,  the  quality  of  his  professional 
consultation  with  government  and  military 
leaders  of  other  nations  has  promoted  credence 
in  as  well  as  respect  for  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  the  security  of  our  Allies. 

General  Wheeler's  disciplined  judgment  and 
breadth  of  vision  were  key  factors  in  assuring 
the  wisdom  of  the  military  counsel  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  His  administration  of  the 
Chairman's  responsibilities,  including  the  op- 
eration of  the  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  was  particularly  noteworthy.  During 
his  tenure,  the  voice  of  each  Service  was  clearly 
heard  in  the  forum  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  with 
the  assurance  that  all  viewpoints  were  fully 
considered.  Under  his  leadership,  the  role  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  expanded  to  make 
that  body's  considered  advice  more  readily 
available  in  the  development  of  military  pro- 
grams for  the  future. 

As  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General 
Wheeler  provided  military  advice  to  two  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  and  three  Secretaries 
of  Defense.  He  agreed  to  serve  unprecedented 
additional  terms  as  Chairman  at  the  personal 
request  of  two  Presidents.  These  Presidential 
initiatives  are  themselves  the  soundest  measures 
of  his  leadership,  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel, 
and  the  great  value  placed  on  his  services. 

Throughout  his  long  and  distinguished 
career,  culminating  with  duty  as  Chairman, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  Wheeler  has 
devoted  his  efforts  to  maintaining  and  improv- 
ing the  security  and  well-being  of  his  country. 
He  has  given  unstintingly  of  himself.  This  dis- 
tinguished soldier  has  truly  earned  his  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  those  American  patriots  who 
have  guided  the  destinies  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 
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[The  President  then  resumed  speaking.] 

I  am  sure  we  would  all  like  to  hear  a 
response  from  General  Wheeler  on  this 
very  special  occasion. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  i  o :  i  o  a.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  The  text 
of  General  Wheeler's  remarks  is  printed  in  the 


Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents 
(vol.  6,  p.  907). 

On  the  same  day  prior  to  the  ceremony,  the 
President  signed  Executive  Order  1 1 545,  es- 
tablishing the  Defense  Distinguished  Service 
Medal. 

General  Wheeler  retired  on  July  2,  1970,  at 
a  ceremony  held  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base, 
Md. 


215     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  About  Reorganization 
Plans  To  Establish  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration.     July  g,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  concern  with  the  condition  of  our 
physical  environment  has  intensified,  it 
has  become  increasingly  clear  that  we  need 
to  know  more  about  the  total  environ- 
ment— land,  water  and  air.  It  also  has 
become  increasingly  clear  that  only  by 
reorganizing  our  Federal  efforts  can  we 
develop  that  knowledge,  and  effectively 
ensure  the  protection,  development  and 
enhancement  of  the  total  environment 
itself. 

The  Government's  environmentally- 
related  activities  have  grown  up  piecemeal 
over  the  years.  The  time  has  come  to  or- 
ganize them  rationally  and  systematically. 
As  a  major  step  in  this  direction,  I  am 
transmitting  today  two  reorganization 
plans:  one  to  establish  an  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  one  to  establish, 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce,  a 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. 

Environmental    Protection    Agency 
(EPA) 

Our  national  government  today  is  not 
structured  to  make  a  coordinated  attack 


on  the  pollutants  which  debase  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  and  the  land 
that  grows  our  food.  Indeed,  the  present 
governmental  structure  for  dealing  with 
environmental  pollution  often  defies  ef- 
fective and  concerted  action. 

Despite  its  complexity,  for  pollution 
control  purposes  the  environment  must  be 
perceived  as  a  single,  interrelated  system. 
Present  assignments  of  departmental  re- 
sponsibilities do  not  reflect  this  inter- 
relatedness. 

Many  agency  missions,  for  example,  are 
designed  primarily  along  media  lines — air, 
water,  and  land.  Yet  the  sources  of  air, 
water,  and  land  pollution  are  interrelated 
and  often  interchangeable.  A  single  source 
may  pollute  the  air  with  smoke  and  chemi- 
cals, the  land  with  solid  wastes,  and  a  river 
or  lake  with  chemical  and  other  wastes. 
Control  of  the  air  pollution  may  produce 
more  solid  wastes,  which  then  pollute  the 
land  or  water.  Control  of  the  water-pollut- 
ing effluent  may  convert  it  into  solid 
wastes,  which  must  be  disposed  of  on  land. 

Similarly,  some  pollutants — chemicals, 
radiation,  pesticides — appear  in  all  media. 
Successful  control  of  them  at  present  re- 
quires the  coordinated  efforts  of  a  variety 
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of  separate  agencies  and  departments.  The 
results  are  not  always  successful. 

A  far  more  eflfective  approach  to  pollu- 
tion control  would : 
— Identify  pollutants. 
— Trace    them    through    the    entire 
ecological     chain,     observing     and 
recording  changes  in  form  as  they 
occur. 
— ^Determine  the  total  exposure  of  man 

and  his  environment. 
— Examine  interactions  among  forms  of 

pollution. 
— Identify  where  in  the  ecological  chain 
interdiction    would    be    most    ap- 
propriate. 
In  organizational  terms,  this  requires 
pulling  together  into  one  agency  a  variety 
of  research,  monitoring,  standard-setting 
and  enforcement  activities  now  scattered 
through  several  departments  and  agencies. 
It  also  requires  that  the  new  agency  in- 
clude    sufficient    support    elements — ^in 
research  and  in  aids  to  State  and  local 
anti-pollution  programs,  for  example — to 
give  it  the  needed  strength  and  potential 
for  carrying  out  its  mission.   The   new 
agency  would  also,  of  course,  draw  upon 
the  results  of  research  conducted  by  other 
agencies. 

COMPONENTS    OF   THE   EPA 

Under  the  terms  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3,  the  following  would  be  moved 
to  the  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency: 

— The  functions  carried  out  by  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administra- 
tion (from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior) . 
— Functions  with  respect  to  pesticides 
studies  now  vested  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 


— The  functions  carried  out  by  the  Na- 
tional   Air   Pollution    Control   Ad- 
ministration (from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) . 
— The  functions  carried  out  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Solid  Waste   Management 
and  the  Bureau  of  Water  Hygiene, 
and  portions  of  the  functions  carried 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  Radiological 
Health  of  the  Environmental  Control 
Administration    (from   the  Depart- 
ment   of    Health,    Education    and 
Welfare) . 
— Certain    functions   with   respect   to 
pesticides  carried  out  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  (from  the 
Department  of  Health,   Education 
and  Welfare) . 
— Authority  to  perform  studies  relating 
to  ecological  systems  now  vested  in 
the     Council     on     Environmental 
Quality. 
— Certain  functions  respecting  radia- 
tion criteria  and  standards  now  vested 
in  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Radiation  Council. 
— Functions  respecting  pesticides  regis- 
tration and  related  activities  now 
carried  out  by  the  Agricultural  Re- 
search Service  (from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture) . 
With  its  broad  mandate,  EPA  would 
also  develop  competence  in  areas  of  en- 
vironmental   protection    that   have    not 
previously  been  given  enough  attention, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  problem  of  noise, 
and  it  would  provide  an  organization  to 
which  new  programs  in  these  areas  could 
be  added. 

In  brief,  these  are  the  principal  func- 
tions to  be  transferred: 

Federal  Water  Quality  Administration. 
Charged  with  the  control  of  pollutants 
which  impair  water  quality,  it  is  broadly 
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concerned  with  the  impact  of  degraded 
water  quality.  It  performs  a  wide  variety 
of  functions,  including  research,  stand- 
ard-setting and  enforcement,  and  provides 
construction  grants  and  technical  assist- 
ance. 

Certain  pesticides  research  authority 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Au- 
thority for  research  on  the  effects  of 
pesticides  on  fish  and  wildlife  would  be 
provided  to  the  EPA  through  transfer  of 
the  specialized  research  authority  of  the 
pesticides  act  enacted  in  1958.  Interior 
would  retain  its  responsibility  to  do  re- 
search on  all  factors  affecting  fish  and 
wildlife.  Under  this  provision,  only  one 
laboratory  would  be  transferred  to  the 
EPA — the  Gulf  Breeze  Biological  Labo- 
ratory of  the  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries.  The  EPA  would  work  closely 
with  the  fish  and  wildlife  laboratories  re- 
maining with  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife. 

National  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, As  the  principal  Federal 
agency  concerned  with  air  pollution,  it 
conducts  research  on  the  effects  of  air 
pollution,  operates  a  monitoring  network, 
and  promulgates  criteria  which  serve  as 
the  basis  for  setting  air  quality  standards. 
Its  regulatory  functions  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Federal  Water  Quality  Ad- 
ministration. NAPGA  is  responsible  for 
administering  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which 
involves  designating  air  quality  regions, 
approving  State  standards,  and  providing 
financial  and  technical  assistance  to  State 
Control  agencies  to  enable  them  to  com- 
ply with  the  Act's  provisions.  It  also  sets 
and  enforces  Federal  automotive  emission 
standards. 

Elements  of  the  Environmental  Control 
Administration,  EC  A  is  the  focal  point 


within  HEW  for  evaluation  and  control  of 
a  broad  range  of  environmental  health 
problems,  including  water  quality,  solid 
wastes,  and  radiation.  Programs  in  the 
ECA  involve  research,  development  of 
criteria  and  standards,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  planning  and  demonstration 
grants.  From  the  ECA,  the  activities  of  the 
Bureaus  of  Water  Hygiene  and  Solid 
Waste  Management  and  portions  of  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Radiological 
Health  would  be  transferred.  Other  func- 
tions of  the  ECA  including  those  related 
to  the  regulation  of  radiation  from  con- 
sumer products  and  occupational  safety 
and  health  would  remain  in  HEW. 

Pesticides  research  and  standard-setting 
programs  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. FDA's  pesticides  program  con- 
sists of  setting  and  enforcing  standards 
which  limit  pesticide  residues  in  food. 
EPA  would  have  the  authority  to  set 
pesticide  standards  and  to  monitor  com- 
pliance with  them,  as  well  as  to  conduct 
related  research.  However,  as  an  integral 
part  of  its  food  protection  activities,  FDA 
would  retain  its  authority  to  remove  from 
the  market  food  with  excess  pesticide 
residues. 

General  ecological  research  from  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  This 
authority  to  perform  studies  and  research 
relating  to  ecological  systems  would  be  in 
addition  to  EPA's  other  specific  research 
authorities,  and  it  would  help  EPA  to 
measure  the  impact  of  pollutants.  The 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  would 
retain  its  authority  to  conduct  studies 
and  research  relating  to  environmental 
quality. 

Environmental  radiation  standards  pro- 
grams. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
is  now  responsible  for  establishing  environ- 
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mental  radiation  standards  and  emission 
limits  for  radioactivity.  Those  standards 
have  been  based  largely  on  broad  guide- 
lines recommended  by  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's authority  to  set  standards  for  the 
protection  of  the  general  environment 
from  radioactive  material  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  functions  of  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  would  also  be  trans- 
ferred. AEC  would  retain  responsibility 
for  the  implementation  and  enforcement 
of  radiation  standards  through  its  licens- 
ing authority. 

Pesticides  registration  program  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  currently  re- 
sponsible for  several  distinct  functions 
related  to  pesticides  use.  It  conducts  re- 
search on  the  efficacy  of  various  pesticides 
as  related  to  other  pest  control  methods 
and  on  the  effects  of  pesticides  on  non- 
target  plants^  livestock,  and  poultry.  It 
registers  pesticides,  monitors  their  per- 
sistence and  carries  out  an  educational 
program  on  pesticide  use  through  the  ex- 
tension service.  It  conducts  extensive  pest 
control  programs  which  utilize  pesticides. 

By  transferring  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's pesticides  registration  and  moni- 
toring function  to  the  EPA  and  merging  it 
with  the  pesticides  programs  being  trans- 
ferred from  HEW  and  Interior,  the  new 
agency  would  be  given  a  broad  capability 
for  control  over  the  introduction  of  pesti- 
cides into  the  environment. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
continue  to  conduct  research  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  pesticides.  The  Department 
would  furnish  this  information  to  the 
EPA,  which  would  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  actually  licensing  pesticides  for  use 
after     considering     environmental     and 


health  effects.  Thus  the  new  agency  would 
be  able  to  make  use  of  the  expertise  of  the 
Department. 

ADVANTAGES   OF   REORGANIZATION 

This  reorganization  would  permit  re- 
sponse to  environmental  problems  in  a 
manner  beyond  the  previous  capability  of 
our  pollution  control  programs.  The  EPA 
would  have  the  capacity  to  do  research  on 
important  pollutants  irrespective  of  the 
media  in  which  they  appear,  and  on  the 
impact  of  these  pollutants  on  the  total  en- 
vironment. Both  by  itself  and  together 
with  other  agencies,  the  EPA  would  moni- 
tor the  condition  of  the  environment — 
biological  as  well  as  physical.  With  these 
data,  the  EPA  would  be  able  to  establish 
quantitative  "environmental  baselines" — 
critical  if  we  are  to  measure  adequately  the 
success  or  failure  of  our  pollution  abate- 
ment efforts. 

As  no  disjointed  array  of  separate  pro- 
grams can,  the  EPA  would  be  able — in 
concert  with  the  States — to  set  and  en- 
force standards  for  air  and  water  quality 
and  for  individual  pollutants.  This  con- 
solidation of  pollution  control  authorities 
would  help  assure  that  we  do  not  create 
new  environmental  problems  in  the 
process  of  controlling  existing  ones.  In- 
dustries seeking  to  minimize  the  adverse 
impact  of  their  activities  on  the  environ- 
ment would  be  assured  of  consistent  stand- 
ards covering  the  full  range  of  their  waste 
disposal  problems.  As  the  States  develop 
and  expand  their  own  pollution  control 
programs,  they  would  be  able  to  look  to 
one  agency  to  support  their  efforts  with 
financial  and  technical  assistance  and 
training. 

In  proposing  that  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  be  set  up  as  a  separate 
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new  agency,  I  am  making  an  exception  to 
one  of  my  own  principles:  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  effective  and  orderly  administra- 
tion, additional  new  independent  agencies 
normally  should  not  be  created.  In  this 
case,  however,  the  arguments  against  plac- 
ing environmental  protection  activities 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  or  another 
of  the  existing  departments  and  agencies 
are  compelling. 

In  the  first  place,  almost  every  part  of 
government  is  concerned  with  the  en- 
vironment in  some  way,  and  affects  it  in 
some  way.  Yet  each  department  also  has 
its  own  primary  mission — such  as  resource 
development,  transportation,  health,  de- 
fense, urban  growth  or  agriculture — 
which  necessarily  affects  its  own  view  of 
environmental  questions. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  critical 
standard-setting  functions  were  central- 
ized within  any  one  existing  department,  it 
would  require  that  department  constantly 
to  make  decisions  affecting  other  depart- 
ments— in  which,  whether  fairly  or  un- 
fairly, its  own  objectivity  as  an  impartial 
arbiter  could  be  called  into  question. 

Because  environmental  protection  cuts 
across  so  many  jurisdictions,  and  because 
arresting  environmental  deterioration  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  quality  of  life  in 
our  country  and  the  world,  I  believe  that 
in  this  case  a  strong,  independent  agency 
is  needed.  That  agency  would,  of  course, 
work  closely  with  and  draw  upon  the  ex- 
pertise and  assistance  of  other  agencies 
having  experience  in  the  environmental 
area. 

ROLES    AND   FUNCTIONS    OF   EPA 

The  principal  roles  and  functions  of 
the  EPA  would  include: 

— The  establishment  and  enforcement 


of  environmental  protection  stand- 
ards consistent  with  national  environ- 
mental goals. 
— The  conduct  of  research  on  the  ad- 
verse   effects   of   pollution    and   on 
methods  and  equipment  for  control- 
ling it,  the  gathering  of  information 
on  pollution,  and  the  use  of  this  in- 
formation in  strengthening  environ- 
mental   protection    programs    and 
recommending  policy  changes. 
— Assisting  others,  through  grants,  tech- 
nical assistance  and  other  means  in 
arresting  pollution  of  the  environ- 
ment. 
— ^Assisting  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  in  developing  and 
recommending  to  the  President  new 
policies   for   the   protection   of   the 
environment. 
One  natural  question  concerns  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  EPA  and  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,   recently 
established  by  Act  of  Congress. 

It  is  my  intention  and  expectation  that 
the  two  will  work  in  close  harmony,  rein- 
forcing each  other's  mission.  Essentially, 
the  Council  is  a  top-level  advisory  group 
(which  might  be  compared  with  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers),  while 
the  EPA  would  be  an  operating,  "line" 
organization.  The  Council  will  continue  to 
be  a  part  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  and  will  perform  its  overall  co- 
ordinating and  advisory  roles  with  respect 
to  all  Federal  programs  related  to  en- 
vironmental quality. 

The  Council,  then,  is  concerned  with 
all  aspects  of  environmental  quality — 
wildlife  preservation,  parklands,  land  use, 
and  population  growth,  as  well  as  pollu- 
tion. The  EPA  would  be  charged  with 
protecting  the  environment  by  abating 
pollution.  In  short,  the  Council  focuses 
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on  what  our  broad  policies  in  the  environ- 
mental field  should  be;  the  EPA  would 
focus  on  setting  and  enforcing  pollution 
control  standards.  The  two  are  not  com- 
peting, but  complementary — and  taken 
together,  they  should  give  us,  for  the  first 
time,  the  means  to  mount  an  effectively 
coordinated  campaign  against  environ- 
mental degradation  in  all  of  its  many 
forms. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

The  oceans  and  the  atmosphere  are 
interacting  parts  of  the  total  environ- 
mental system  upon  which  we  depend  not 
only  for  the  quality  of  our  lives,  but  for 
life  itself. 

We  face  immediate  and  compelling 
needs  for  better  protection  of  life  and 
property  from  natural  hazards,  and  for 
a  better  understanding  of  the  total  en- 
vironment— an  understanding  which  will 
enable  us  more  effectively  to  monitor  and 
predict  its  actions,  and  ultimately,  perhaps 
to  exercise  some  degree  of  control  over 
them. 

We  also  face  a  compelling  need  for  ex- 
ploration and  development  leading  to  the 
intelligent  use  of  our  marine  resources. 
The  global  oceans,  which  constitute  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  our  planet, 
are  today  the  least-understood,  the  least- 
developed,  and  the  least-protected  part 
of  our  earth.  Food  from  the  oceans  will 
increasingly  be  a  key  element  in  the 
world's  fight  against  hunger.  The  mineral 
resources  of  the  ocean  beds  and  of  the 
oceans  themselves,  are  being  increasingly 
tapped  to  meet  the  growing  world  de- 
mand. We  must  understand  the  nature  of 
these  resources,  and  assure  their  develop- 
ment without  either  contaminating  the 


marine  environment  or  upsetting  its 
balance. 

Establishment  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration — 
NOAA — ^within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce would  enable  us  to  approach  these 
tasks  in  a  coordinated  way.  By  employ- 
ing a  unified  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  oceans  and  atmosphere,  we  can  in- 
crease our  knowledge  and  expand  our 
opportunities  not  only  in  those  areas,  but 
in  the  third  major  component  of  our 
environment,  the  solid  earth,  as  well. 

Scattered  through  various  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  we  already  have 
the  scientific,  technological  and  adminis- 
trative resources  to  make  an  effective, 
unified  approach  possible.  What  we  need 
is  to  bring  them  together.  Establishment 
of  NOAA  would  do  so. 

By  far  the  largest  of  the  components 
being  merged  would  be  the  Commerce 
Department's  Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration  (ESSA),  with 
some  10,000  employees  (70  percent  of 
NOAA's  total  personnel  strength)  and 
estimated  Fiscal  1970  expenditures  of  al- 
most $200  million.  Placing  NOAA  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce  therefore 
entails  the  least  dislocation,  while  also 
placing  it  within  a  Department  which 
has  traditionally  been  a  center  for  service 
activities  in  the  scientific  and  techno- 
logical area. 

components  of  noaa 

Under  terms  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  4,  the  programs  of  the  following  or- 
ganizations would  be  moved  into  NOAA : 
— The  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  (from  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce) . 
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— Elements  of  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  (from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior) . 

— The  marine  sport  fish  program  of  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life (from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior) . 

— The  Marine  Minerals  Technology 
Center  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  (from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior) . 

— The  Office  of  Sea  Grant  Programs 
(from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion) . 

— Elements  of  the  United  States  Lake 
Survey  (from  the  Department  of  the 
Army) . 

In  addition^  by  executive  action,  the 
programs  of  the  following  organizations 
would  be  transferred  to  NOAA: 

— The  National  Oceanographic  Data 
Center  (from  the  Department  of  the 
Navy). 

— The  National  Oceanographic  Instru- 
mentation Center  (from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy) . 

— ^The  National  Data  Buoy  Project 
(from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation) . 

In  brief,  these  are  the  principal  func- 
tions of  the  programs  and  agencies  to  be 
combined : 

The  Environmental  Science  Services 
Administration  (ESS A)  comprises  the 
following  components: 

— The  Weather  Bureau  (weather, 
marine,  river  and  flood  forecasting 
and  warning) . 

— The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
( earth  and  marine  description,  map- 
ping and  charting) . 

— The  Environmental  Data  Service 
(storage  and  retrieval  of  environ- 
mental data). 


— The  National  Environmental  Satel- 
lite Center  (observation  of  the  global 
environment     from     earth-orbiting 
satellites) . 
— The   ESSA   Research   Laboratories 
(research  on  physical  environmental 
problems) . 
ESSA's  activities  include  observing  and 
predicting  the  state  of  the  oceans,  the  state 
of  the  lower  and  upper  atmosphere,  and 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  earth.  It  main- 
tains the  nation's  warning  systems  for  such 
natural  hazards  as  hurricanes,  tornadoes, 
floods,  earthquakes  and  seismic  sea  waves. 
It  provides  information  for  national  de- 
fense,   agriculture,    transportation    and 
industry. 

ESSA  monitors  atmospheric,  oceanic 
and  geophysical  phenomena  on  a  global 
basis,  through  an  unparalleled  complex 
of  air,  ocean,  earth  and  space  facilities.  It 
also  prepares  aeronautical  and  marine 
maps  and  charts. 

Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  and 
marine  sport  fish  activities.  Those  fishery 
activities  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
which  are  ocean  related  and  those  which 
are  directed  toward  commercial  fishing 
would  be  transferred.  The  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service's  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fish- 
eries has  the  dual  function  of  strengthen- 
ing the  fishing  industry  and  promoting 
conservation  of  fishery  stocks.  It  conducts 
research  on  important  marine  species  and 
and  on  fundamental  oceanography,  and 
operates  a  fleet  of  oceanographic  vessels 
and  a  number  of  laboratories.  Most  of  its 
activities  would  be  transferred.  From  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  the  marine 
sport  fishing  program  would  be  trans- 
ferred.   This    involves    five    supporting 
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laboratories  and  three  ships  engaged  in 
activities  to  enhance  marine  sport  fishing 
opportunities. 

The  Marine  Minerals  Technology  Cen- 
ter is  concerned  with  the  development  of 
marine  mining  technology. 

Office  of  Sea  Grant  Programs,  The  Sea 
Grant  Program  was  authorized  in  1966 
to  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
assist  the  academic  and  industrial  com- 
munities in  developing  marine  resources 
and  technology.  It  aims  at  strengthening 
education  and  training  of  marine  spe- 
cialistSj  supporting  applied  research  in  the 
recovery  and  use  of  marine  resources,  and 
developing  extension  and  advisory  serv- 
ices. The  Office  carries  out  these  objec- 
tives by  making  grants  to  selected  aca- 
demic institutions. 

The  US,  Lake  Survey  has  two  primary 
missions.  It  prepares  and  publishes  naviga- 
tion charts  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  trib- 
utary waters  and  conducts  research  on  a 
variety  of  hydraulic  and  hydrologic 
phenomena  of  the  Great  Lakes'  waters.  Its 
activities  are  very  similiar  to  those  con- 
ducted along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  by  ESSA's  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey. 

The  National  Oceanographic  Data 
Center  is  responsible  for  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  oceanographic  data  ac- 
cumulated by  all  Federal  agencies. 

The  National  Oceanographic  Instru- 
mentation  Center  provides  a  central 
Federal  service  for  the  calibration  and  test- 
ing of  oceanographic  instruments. 

The  National  Data  Buoy  Development 
Project  was  established  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  deploying  a  system  of  auto- 
matic ocean  buoys  to  obtain  oceanic  and 
atmospheric  data. 


ROLE  OF  NCAA 

Drawing  these  activities  together  into  a 
single  agency  would  make  possible  a 
balanced  Federal  program  to  improve  our 
understanding  of  the  resources  of  the  sea, 
and  permit  their  development  and  use 
while  guarding  against  the  sort  of  thought- 
less exploitation  that  in  the  past  laid  waste 
to  so  many  of  our  precious  natural  assets. 
It  would  make  possible  a  consolidated 
program  for  achieving  a  more  comprehen- 
sive understanding  of  oceanic  and  atmos- 
pheric phenomena,  which  so  greatly  affect 
our  lives  and  activities.  It  would  facilitate 
the  cooperation  between  public  and 
private  interests  that  can  best  serve  the 
interests  of  all. 

I  expect  that  NOAA  would  exercise 
leadership  in  developing  a  national 
oceanic  and  atmospheric  program  of  re- 
search and  development.  It  would  coordi- 
nate its  own  scientific  and  technical 
resources  with  the  technical  and  opera- 
tional capabilities  of  other  government 
agencies  and  private  institutions.  As  im- 
portant, NOAA  would  continue  to  pro- 
vide those  services  to  other  agencies  of 
government,  industry  and  private  in- 
dividuals which  have  become  essential  to 
the  efficient  operation  of  our  transporta- 
tion systems,  our  agriculture  and  our 
national  security.  I  expect  it  to  maintain 
continuing  and  close  liaison  with  the  new 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  as  part 
of  an  effort  to  ensure  that  environmental 
questions  are  dealt  with  in  their  totality 
and  that  they  benefit  from  the  full  range 
of  the  government's  technical  and  human 
resources. 

Authorities  who  have  studied  this  mat- 
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ter,  including  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering  and  Resources, 
strongly  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Oceans.  I  agree.  Consequently,  I  will  re- 
quest, upon  approval  of  the  plan,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  establish  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  the  Oceans 
and  the  Atmosphere  to  advise  him  on  the 
progress  of  governmental  and  private 
programs  in  achieving  the  nation's  oceanic 
and  atmospheric  objectives. 

An  On-Going  Process 

The  reorganizations  which  I  am  here 
proposing  afford  both  the  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  an  opportunity  to 
re-evaluate  the  adequacy  of  existing 
program  authorities  involved  in  these  con- 
solidations. As  these  two  new  organiza- 
tions come  into  being,  we  may  well  find 
that  supplementary  legislation  to  perfect 
their  authorities  will  be  necessary.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  the  Congress  in 
this  task. 

In  formulating  these  reorganization 
plans,  I  have  been  greatly  aided  by  the 
work  of  the  President's  Advisory  Council 
on  Executive  Organization  (the  Ash 
Council),  the  Commission  on  Marine 
Science,  Engineering  and  Resources  (the 
Stratton  Commission,  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson),  my  special  task  force  on 
oceanography  headed  by  Dr.  James 
Wakelin,  and  by  the  information  devel- 
oped during  both  House  and  Senate  hear- 
ings on  proposed  NOAA  legislation. 

Many  of  those  who  have  advised  me 
have  proposed  additional  reorganizations. 


and  it  may  well  be  that  in  the  future  I 
shall  recommend  further  changes.  For  the 
present,  however,  I  think  the  two  reor- 
ganizations transmitted  today  represent  a 
sound  and  significant  beginning.  I  also 
think  that  in  practical  terms,  in  this  sensi- 
tive and  rapidly  developing  area,  it  is 
better  to  proceed  a  step  at  a  time — and 
thus  to  be  sure  that  we  are  not  caught  up 
in  a  form  of  organizational  indigestion 
from  trying  to  rearrange  too  much  at  once. 
As  we  see  how  these  changes  work  out, 
we  will  gain  a  better  understanding  of 
what  further  changes — in  addition  to 
these — might  be  desirable. 

Ultimately,  our  objective  should  be  to 
insure  that  the  nation's  environmental 
and  resource  protection  activities  are  so 
organized  as  to  maximize  both  the  effec- 
tive coordination  of  all  and  the  effective 
functioning  of  each. 

The  Congress,  the  Administration  and 
the  public  all  share  a  profound  commit- 
ment to  the  rescue  of  our  natural  environ- 
ment, and  the  preservation  of  the  Earth 
as  a  place  both  habitable  by  and  hos- 
pitable to  man.  With  its  acceptance  of 
these  reorganization  plans,  the  Congress 
will  help  us  fulfill  that  commitment. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
July  9, 1970 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased a  fact  sheet  summarizing  the  two  reor- 
ganization plans,  which  is  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol. 
6,  p.  916).  The  transcript  of  a  news  briefing 
by  Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman,  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  Rocco  C.  Siciliano, 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  on  the  reor- 
ganization plans  was  also  released. 
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216     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reorganization 
Plan  3  of  1970:  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
July  9,   1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1970^  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  providing  for  an 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  My 
reasons  for  transmitting  this  plan  are 
stated  in  a  more  extended  accompanying 
message. 

After  investigation^  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of 
1970  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
901(a)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  In  particular,  the  plan  is  responsive 
to  section  901(a)  (i),  "to  promote  the 
better  execution  of  the  laws,  the  more 
effective  management  of  the  executive 
branch  and  of  its  agencies  and  functions, 
and  the  expeditious  administration  of  the 
public  business;"  and  section  901  (a)  (3), 
"to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent practicable." 

The  reorganizations  provided  for  in  the 


plan  make  necessary  the  appointment  and 
compensation  of  new  officers  as  specified 
in  section  i  of  the  plan.  The  rates  of  com- 
pensation fixed  for  these  officers  are  com- 
parable to  those  fixed  for  other  officers  in 
the  executive  branch  who  have  similar 
responsibilities. 

Section  907  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  will  operate  to  preserve  ad- 
ministrative proceedings,  including  any 
public  hearing  proceedings,  related  to  the 
transferred  functions,  which  are  pending 
immediately  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of 
the  reorganization  plan. 

The  reorganization  plan  should  result 
in  the  more  efficient  operation  of  the 
Government.  It  is  not  practical,  however, 
to  itemize  or  aggregate  the  exact  expen- 
diture reductions  which  will  result  from 
this  action. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 

July  9, 1970 

note:  Reorganization  Plan  3  became  effective 
on  December  2,  1970. 


217     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reorganization 
Plan  4  of  1970:  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration.     July  9,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  4  of  1970,  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  9  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  plan  would 
transfer  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
various  functions  relating  to  the  oceans 


and  atmosphere,  including  commercial 
fishery  functions,  and  would  establish  a 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. My  reasons  for  transmitting  this 
plan  are  stated  in  a  more  extended  accom- 
panying message. 
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After  investigation,  I  have  found  and 
hereby  declare  that  each  reorganization 
included  in  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of 
1970  is  necessary  to  accomplish  one  or 
more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
901(a)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  In  particular,  the  plan  is  responsive 
to  section  901  (a)  (i),  "to  promote  the 
better  execution  of  the  laws,  the  more 
effective  management  of  the  executive 
branch  and  of  its  agencies  and  functions, 
and  the  expeditious  administration  of  the 
public  business;"  and  section  901(a)  (3), 
"to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Government  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable." 

The  reorganizations  provided  for  in  the 
plan  make  necessary  the  appointment  and 
compensation  of  new  officers  as  specified 
in  section  2  of  the  plan.  The  rates  of  com- 


pensation fixed  for  these  officers  are  com- 
parable to  those  fixed  for  other  officers  in 
the  executive  branch  who  have  similar 
responsibilities. 

The  reorganization  plan  should  result 
in  the  more  efficient  operation  of  the 
Government.  It  is  not  practical,  however, 
to  itemize  or  aggregate  the  exact  expendi- 
ture reductions  which  will  result  from  this 
action. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 

July  9. 1970 

note:  Reorganization  Plan  4  became  effective 
on  October  3,  1970. 

On  October  6,  the  President  signed  Execu- 
tive Order  11564,  transferring  certain  pro- 
grams and  activities  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  the  purpose  of  implementing  the  re- 
organization plan. 


218     White  House  Statement  About  the  Deaths  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Iceland  and  Mrs.  Bjarni  Benediktsson 
and  Their  Grandson.     July  lo,  1970 


THE  PRESIDENT  and  Mrs.  Nixon  were 
very  saddened  to  learn  of  the  tragic  death 
last  night  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Ice- 
land, Mrs.  Benediktsson,  and  their  grand- 
son. The  Prime  Minister  was  well  known 
and  loved  in  this  country.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  one  of  the  original  signators 


of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  in  1949. 
Iceland  has  lost  a  great  leader  and  we  in 
this  country  have  lost  a  good  friend. 

NOTE :  The  statement  was  posted  for  the  press. 
Prime  Minister  Benediktsson,  his  wife,  and 
grandson  were  killed  in  a  fire  at  the  govern- 
ment's summer  cottage  near  Lake  Thingvellir, 
Iceland,  on  July  9,  1970. 


219     White  House  Statement  About  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Decision  Concerning  Tax  Status  of 
Discriminatory  Private  Schools.     July  lo,  1970 


THE  PRESIDENT  approves  of  and  con- 
curs in  the  IRS  decision  regarding  tax  ex- 
emption for  discriminatory  private  schools. 
He  believes  that  ultimately  the  tax  status 


of  racially  discriminatory  private  schools 
will  be  determined  by  the  courts  and  that 
this  is  desirable. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  is  con- 
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cerned  with  preserving  the  religious  and 
other  private  schools  that  contribute  much 
to  the  diversity  and  strength  of  the  Ameri- 
can educational  system.  He  believes  that 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  these  schools  can 
and  should  be  continued. 

The  President  agrees  that  IRS  rules 
and  procedures  should  be  promptly 
amended  consistent  with  this  determina- 


tion to  make  tax-exempt  status  available 
to  those  private  schools  which  have  an- 
nounced or  will  announce  a  racially  non- 
discriminatory admissions  policy.  The 
President  believes  that  these  private 
schools,  in  the  South  as  well  as  the  North, 
provide  the  diversity  which  is  so  beneficial 
to  our  educational  system. 

NOTE :   The  statement  was  posted  for  the  press. 


220     Toasts  of  the  President  and  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
at  a  Dinner  Marking  the  25th  Anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations.     July  lo,  1970 


IN  INTRODUCING  our  distinguished 
guest,  I  would  like  to  add  to  the  remarks 
of  those  who  have  preceded  me  and  per- 
haps give  a  charge  to  the  members  of  the 
Commission  who  are  here  tonight.  While 
I  am  sure  the  Members  of  Congress  know, 
and  our  other  guests,  that  we  have  ap- 
pointed a  Commission  on  the  United  Na- 
tions ^  of  very  distinguished  Americans 
who  are  going  to  make  recommendations 
with  regard  to  the  United  Nations,  and 
also  develop  public  support  for  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  Nations  in  this 
silver  anniversary  year,  but  I  am  going  to 
speak,  if  I  may,  in  quite  blunt  terms  about 
the  United  Nations,  what  it  can  do  and, 
perhaps,  what  it  cannot  do. 

I  think  it  is  well  for  us  perhaps  to  put 
it  in  perspective.  You  mentioned  a  mo- 


^  Executive  Order  1 1546,  dated  July  9,  1970, 
established  the  President's  Commission  for  the 
Observance  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of 
the  United  Nations.  An  announcement  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Commission's  membership, 
also  released  by  the  White  House  on  July  9,  is 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  922). 


ment  ago,  Ralph  Bunche,^  that  there  were 
126  nations  in  the  U.N.  today.  Only  25 
years  ago,  right  after  World  War  II  when 
the  United  Nations  was  founded,  there 
were  50  nations  in  the  U.N.  Half  the  na- 
tions in  the  world  today  have  been  born, 
have  come  into  being,  since  the  United 
Nations  came  into  being.  Half  the  people 
living  in  this  whole  world  today  were  born 
since  the  United  Nations  was  born.  That 
gives  us  an  indication  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem. 

New  nations  have  problems.  We  are  a 
rather  old  nation.  We  have  plenty  of  prob- 
lems. But,  as  we  look  at  the  new  nations 
of  the  world  born  since  World  War  II,  all 
of  their  problems,  the  problems  many 
times  compounded  by  poverty  and  distress 
in  many  other  areas,  we  can  see  that  these 
last  25  years  have  been  years  of  very  great 
change  and  very  great  progress,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  terms  of  people's  acquiring 
independence  and  dignity  and  self-respect 
and  self-government,  but  also  a  time  of 


^  Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche  was  Under  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  for  Special 
Political  Affairs. 
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very  great  problems  in  international  af- 
fairs. Because  when  a  world  is  stable,  when 
the  nations  do  not  change,  these  are  the 
periods  when  things  are  somewhat  more 
predictable,  but,  as  the  world  changes,  as 
population  grows,  as  new  nations  come 
into  being,  things  are  less  predictable  and 
the  challenge  to  leadership  is  much 
greater. 

So,  into  this  new  world  in  which  we 
live — it  is  a  new  world  since  the  U.N.,  a 
world  of  new  nations  and  new  people — 
we  look  at  the  United  Nations. 

Now,  I  have  read  some  of  the  editorials 
and  also  heard  some  of  the  broadcasts  by 
some  of  the  very  distinguished  com- 
mentators in  this  room,  Pauline  Frederick 
[NBC  News,  U.N.  correspondent]  and 
others  who  are  here,  and  very  properly 
they  have  pointed  out  those  areas  where 
the  U.N.  has  failed  to  meet  its  objectives 
or  its  great  hopes  and  also  those  areas 
where  it  might  be  improved. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  would  say, 
"Well,  the  U.N.,  what  does  it  do,  what 
does  it  contribute?  We  could  get  along 
without  it."  Let  me  try  to  put  it  in  per- 
spective by  reversing  the  question.  Let  us 
suppose  that  we  had  not  had  the  United 
Nations,  that  it  had  not  come  into  being 
25  years  ago.  What  would  have  happened? 
I  remember  Cabot  Lodge  ^  used  to  say,  as 
he  concluded  his  service  in  the  U.N.  about 
i960,  he  used  to  say  that  there  were  at 
least  nine  different  occasions  in  which  he 
could  say  with  considerable  emphasis  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  United  Nations 
there  would  have  been  armed  conflict 
either  at  a  modest  level  or  even  a  higher 
level.  If  the  U.N.  came  into  being  only  to 
avert  those  nine  or  more  or  less,  whatever 


'Henry  Cabot  Lodge  was  U.S.  Represent- 
ative to  the  United  Nations  from  1953  to  i960. 


the  case  might  be,  conflicts  or  wars  that 
otherwise  would  have  occurred,  it  was  all 
worthwhile. 

That  is  in  the  peacekeeping  role.  That 
is  the  spectacular  role.  But  beyond  that 
there  is  the  role  that  is  not  as  spectacular, 
the  role  of  economic  and  health,  all  of  the 
areas  of  assistance  for  the  new  nations  and 
particularly  the  newly  independent  na- 
tions around  the  world. 

When  we  think  of  those  many  programs 
which  are  represented  and  when  we  think 
that  those  would  not  have  happened,  they 
would  not  be  in  being  had  it  not  been  for 
the  U.N.,  it  makes  us  realize  what  the 
world  would  have  missed,  what  it  would 
have  lost  in  this  critical  period  when  the 
population  of  the  world  and  the  number 
of  nations  in  the  world  has  doubled. 

So,  when  we  see  it  that  way,  we  can 
see  what  the  U.N.  has  done. 

Now  it  is  true,  if  we  look  at  the  U.N. 
in  very  critical  terms,  that  it  has  not  solved 
the  great  power  conflict.  Those  who  ex- 
pected that  it  would,  of  course,  were 
raising  expectations  that  could  never  be 
realized.  It  is  true  that  people  with  dif- 
ferent religions  still  have  those  different 
religions  and  have  their  differences  about 
them.  It  is  true  that  nations  with  different 
backgrounds  and  different  interests  have 
very,  very  violent  disagreements,  some- 
times erupting  into  conflict  but  fortunately 
not  as  often  as  in  previous  years. 

It  is  true,  too,  that  all  of  the  people  in 
the  world  don't  love  each  other  and  don't 
get  along  with  each  other,  and  that  we 
do  not  have  a  world  family  of  nations  all 
living  together,  liking  each  other,  work- 
ing out  their  differences  together. 

But  those  who  expected  that  would 
happen  25  years  ago — and  perhaps  some 
of  us  did,  of  course — were  expecting 
something  that  the  U.N.  could  not  ac- 
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complish  and  that  no  organization  will 
ever  accomplish.  That  is  what  we  must 
realize.  Because  as  long  as  we  are  on  this 
globe  there  will  be  some  nations  that  are 
richer  than  others,  some  nations  that  are 
bigger  than  others,  some  nations  that  are 
more  powerful  than  others,  there  will  be 
different  religions,  there  will  be  different 
national  political  systems.  They  will  com- 
pete. The  interests  will  collide.  This  is 
inevitable.  That  is  the  way  the  world 
will  be. 

But  where  the  U.N.  then  comes  into 
play  is  that  collisions  have  always  taken 
place  in  the  history  of  the  world  between 
religions,  races,  nations,  and  interests.  But 
how  can  those  collisions  take  place  now 
under  the  rule  of  law  rather  than  the  rule 
of  force?  The  U.N.  plays  a  role  there  in  its 
peacekeeping  role. 

It  also  plays,  as  we  all  know,  an  enor- 
mously important  role  that  really  can't  be 
measured,  the  role  of  being  basically  the 
center  of  the  world's  conscience.  Because 
while  debates  are  not  supposed  to,  per- 
haps, have  much  effect  where  great  in- 
terests collide,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
power  of  words  will  have  some  effect  on 
the  actions  that  are  taken  by  the  leaders  of 
nations  throughout  the  world. 

What  I  would  really  like  to  say  on  this 
25th  occasion  is  this:  that  because  we 
have  the  U.N.,  the  world  has  avoided 
wars,  small  wars  perhaps,  yes,  but  never- 
theless wars  that  otherwise  might  have 
occurred.  Because  of  the  U.N.,  we  have 
developed  programs  of  working  together 
between  nations  that  have  very  great 
differences  but  have  collaborated  together 
in  common  goals,  working  where  health, 
education,  and  some  of  these  other  areas 
are  concerned. 

Because  of  the  U.N.,  there  is  a  forum  in 
the  world  now,  a  forum  that  is  needed. 


where  peoples  of  the  world  of  different 
backgrounds  and  of  diverse  interests, 
where  they  can  meet,  where  they  can  talk, 
where  they  will  not  necessarily  agree,  but 
where  at  least  they  will  communicate. 

This  is  worthwhile.  It  never  existed 
before.  The  League  of  Nations,  as  we 
know,  was  not,  while  it  contributed  a 
great  deal,  was  not  an  organization  that 
covered  as  much  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  as  it  might  have. 

The  U.N.  as  we  meet  tonight  on  its  25th 
anniversary  hasn't  brought  universal 
world  peace.  There  is  still  war  in  the 
world.  There  are  still  differences  in  the 
world.  But  I  think  what  we  can  be  very 
proud  of  tonight,  as  we  present  our  dis- 
tinguished guest,  is  that  the  world  is  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live,  this  new 
world  in  which  we  live  of  new  nations  and 
new  people,  because  the  U.N.  came  into 
being  25  years  ago. 

It  is  our  job,  all  of  our  jobs,  to  con- 
tinue to  support  the  United  Nations,  to 
improve  it,  to  make  use  of  its  counsels  as 
we  work  toward  the  goal,  not  of  a  perfect 
world,  because  there  will  never  be  a  per- 
fect world,  but  toward  a  world  in  which 
we  recognize  that  nations  and  peoples  are 
different,  that  they  will  compete,  that  they 
will  disagree,  but  a  world  in  which  those 
differences  and  disagreements  will  finally 
be  settled  by  the  rule  of  reason,  the  rule 
of  law,  rather  than  the  rule  of  force. 

This  is  the  objective  for  which  the  U.N. 
was  founded.  It  is  the  objective  to  which 
every  person  in  this  room  is  dedicated. 
It  is  the  objective  to  which  our  distin- 
guished guest  has  given  all  of  his  life. 

In  a  very  personal  vein,  we  have  known 
him  longer  than  all  of  the  rest  of  you 
because  in  1953,  17  years  ago,  when  he 
was  head  of  the  Public  Affairs  and  Politi- 
cal Affairs  Section  of  the  Burmese  Gov- 
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ernment,  he  welcomed  Mrs.  Nixon  and 
me  to  Burma. 

He  escorted  us  through  his  country.  He 
was  a  gracious  host  on  that  occasion  and 
we  are  always  grateful  for  his  reception. 

As  I  present  him  today,  I  remember 
him  then  as  a  very  distinguished  citizen 
of  his  native  country  of  Burma. 

I  present  him  to  you  tonight  as  a  very 
distinguished  citizen  and  civil  servant  of 
the  world  community. 

[At  this  point  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
spoke.  He  concluded  his  response,  which  fol- 
lows in  the  note,  with  a  toast  to  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Nixon.  The  President  then  resumed 
speaking.] 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  would  request 
that  you  remain  standing  and  let  us  drink 
to  the  United  Nations. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:30  p.m.  in 
the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 
Earlier  the  same  day,  the  President  signed  Proc- 
lamation 3996,  proclaiming  October  24,  1970, 
as  United  Nations  Day. 

Secretary  General  U  Thant  responded  to 
the  President's  remarks  as  follows : 

Mr,  President^  Mrs,  Nixon,  Your  Excellencies^ 
distinguished  Senators  and  legislators,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

First  of  all,  I  must  say  that  I  am  deeply 
touched  by  the  very  gracious  words  and  tributes 
and  references  made  to  me  from  you,  Mr. 
President,  downwards. 

Of  course,  first  of  all,  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  and  sincere  thanks  for  the 
speakers  who  have  preceded  me.  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  Ambassador  Yost,  Mrs.  Shirley  Tem- 
ple Black,  and  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  for  their 
over-gracious  tributes  and  references  to  me,  if  I 
may  say  so. 

They  expressed  particularly  my  qualities  of 
so-called  patience,  coolness,  tolerance,  and 
absence  of  temper,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  with  your  permission, 
I  want  to  take  a  few  moments  of  your  time  on  a 
brief  elaboration  of  the  background  to  my  ap- 
proach to  all  problems  and  my  conception  and 


my  philosophy,  if  I  may  say  so,  toward  the 
problems  which  we  are  facing  today. 

I  have  been  brought  up  in  a  rather  con- 
servative Buddhist  family  as  many  of  my  friends 
know.  I  was  trained  in  a  very  strict  discipline 
of  Buddhist  religious  belief.  I  was  trained  to 
believe  in  some  fundamental  concepts.  For  in- 
stance, to  cultivate  and  develop  the  virtues 
which  are  the  great  keys  to  all  great  religions — 
like  love,  compassion,  philosophy  of  live  and 
let  live,  and  the  ability  to  see  the  other  man's 
point  of  view. 

Since  I  was  a  child,  I  have  been  brought  up 
to  observe  five  precepts  and  then  eight  precepts 
and  then  10  precepts.  So,  my  upbringing,  Mr. 
President,  is  a  little  different  from  the  upbring- 
ing of  many  of  my  friends  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  particularly  in  the  Western  World  in 
the  highly  technological  societies.  As  I  have 
had  occasion  to  observe  on  previous  occasions 
and  as  I  see  the  human  situation  today  in  the 
Western  societies,  and  when  I  say  Western  I 
mean  highly  developed  technological  societies 
like  Western  Europe,  North  America,  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  instance,  the  stress  on  education 
is  on  the  development  of  the  intellect. 

That  is,  the  primary  aim  of  education  in 
these  highly  developed  societies  has  been  and 
still  is  to  create  doctors  and  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, to  manufacture  microphones  and  tele- 
phones and  transistor  radios,  to  discover  outer 
space,  to  go  to  the  moon  and  to  Mars  and  the 
stars.  This  has  been,  understandably,  the 
primary  objective  of  education  in  highly  de- 
veloped technological  societies. 

While  something  external  to  us  is  clearly 
defined,  in  my  view,  Mr.  President,  what  is 
happening  inside  of  us  remains  a  dark  jungle 
tract.  Not  enough  emphasis  has  been  given,  or 
attention  paid,  to  understand  what  is  happen- 
ing inside  of  us,  to  develop  these  moral  and 
spiritual  virtues,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  like 
love,  compassion,  understanding,  brotherhood, 
peace,  the  philosophy  of  live  and  let  live,  and 
the  desire  to  understand  the  other  man's  point 
of  view. 

That  is  my  assessment  of  the  educational 
philosophy  in  certain  societies,  very  highly  de- 
veloped societies. 

In  my  part  of  the  world,  Mr.  President, 
traditionally,  I  would  stress  the  word  "tradition- 
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ally,"  the  stress  is  the  other  way  around.  The 
stress  is  to  discover  what  is  happening  inside  of 
us,  to  cultivate  these  moral  and  spiritual  virtues 
and  values  which  are  the  main,  essential  keys  to 
all  great  religions. 

While,  at  the  same  time,  what  is  happening 
outside  of  us,  what  is  external  to  us,  remains 
a  dark  jungle  tract,  traditionally. 

So,  in  my  view,  Mr.  President,  what  is  neces- 
sary in  these  tense  times  to  meet  the  extraordi- 
nary challenges  of  our  times,  is  to  harmonize 
these  two  concepts,  to  try  to  develop  the  inte- 
grated human  being,  fully  developed  in  all 
aspects,  intellectually,  morally,  and  spiritually. 
Then  only  will  we  be  able  to  face  the  great 
challenges  of  the  second  part  of  the  20th 
century. 

In  this  respect,  to  apply  this  concept  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  as  I  had  oc- 
casion to  address  a  very  distinguished  gather- 
ing of  legislators  at  a  lunch  today,  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  it  is  not  the  Charter  which  is  to 
be  blamed  for  the  failure  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  many  fields,  in  many  areas  of  activity. 
It  is  not  the  Charter  which  is  at  fault.  It  is  the 
member-states'  primary  concern  who  do  not 
respect  the  provisions  of  the  Charter,  who  do 
not  honor  the  decisions  of  the  principal  deliber- 
ative organs  of  the  United  Nations  which  are  at 
fault. 

In  other  words,  in  order  to  develop  a  dis- 
ciplined and  orderly  international  organization, 
like  any  human  organization,  some  ground  rules 
need  to  be  observed.  In  a  local  society  or  a 
club  or  an  association,  everybody  knows  there 
are  certain  rules  and  regulations  to  be  observed 
by  the  members.  And  if  the  rules  stipulate  that 
by  two-thirds  vote  that  certain  matters  can 
be  disposed  of,  and  if  the  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  that  particular  club  or  organiza- 
tion voted  for  a  particular  line  of  action,  then 
the  remaining  one-third,  despite  their  opposi- 
tion or  resentment  toward  the  particular  meas- 
ure, have  to  go  along  with  this  in  order  to  en- 
able a  human  organization  or  international 
organization  or  a  national  organization  or  a 
regional  organization  to  function  in  an  orderly 
and  disciplined  manner. 

I  think  it  is  an  essential  prerequisite  that  all 
members  constituting  that  particular  organiza- 
tion must  respect  the  rules  of  the  game.  This 


applies,  Mr.  President,  also  to  the  United  Na- 
tions organization  which  I  have  the  privilege 
to  serve. 

From  time  to  time  I  find  myself  in  disagree- 
ment with  some  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Council. 
Personally  speaking,  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  principal  organs  of 
the  United  Nations,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
orderly  functioning  of  this  great  organization,  I 
have  to  go  along  with  the  decisions,  not  only 
because  I  am  the  Secretary  General  of  that  or- 
ganization but  as  one  who  wants  to  see  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  Nations  as  a  strong 
machinery,  as  an  effective  machinery  for  the 
performance  of  all  the  functions  outlined  in  the 
Charter. 

Although  I  may  not  agree  with  some  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  principal  organs,  I  have  to 
honor  them,  I  have  to  comply  with  them,  I  have 
to  support  them  and  endorse  them  and  advocate 
for  their  implementation. 

This  is  the  basic  concept  which  I  have  held 
throughout  the  functioning  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  worth  reiterating  on 
this  very  special  occasion  which  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  Nixon,  are  commemorating  in 
a  very  fitting  manner,  the  25  th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Charter,  to  my  knowledge, 
out  of  126  member-states,  over  80  member- 
states  have  celebrated  or  are  celebrating  or  will 
celebrate  the  25  th  anniversary,  approximate  to 
this  day,  the  26th  of  June,  some  a  little  later, 
some  a  little  earlier. 

Of  course,  I  got  invitations  to  attend  some 
of  them,  of  course.  But  physically,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  comply  with  these  very  kind 
invitations,  except,  outside  New  York,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  celebrations  in 
San  Francisco,  celebrations  in  Geneva,  and  cele- 
brations in  Washington,  the  seat  of  the  Capital 
City  of  the  host  government. 

It  is  my  rare  privilege  to  participate  in  such 
a  very  splendid  and  appropriate  ceremony,  Mr. 
President,  and  for  this  I  am  most  grateful. 

On  this  occasion,  I  hope  the  distinguished 
gathering  will  bear  with  me  for  a  few  more 
moments  to  share  some  thoughts  with  you  on 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  founding  fathers  25 
years  ago  when  they  launched  the  United  Na- 
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tions.  In  the  language  of  the  Charter,  the 
United  Nations  was  founded  to  prevent  wars. 

If  I  am  asked  to  answer  why  was  the  United 
Nations  launched,  the  simplest  answer  is  that 
the  United  Nations  was  launched  to  prevent 
wars.  In  the  language  of  the  Charter,  "to  save 
succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of  war, 
which  twice  in  our  lifetime" — once  in  1914  and 
again  in  1939 — "has  brought  untold  sorrow  to 
mankind," 

That  was  the  primary  objective  of  the  found- 
ing fathers  in  1945,  "to  save  succeeding  genera- 
tions from  the  scourge  of  war."  Then  the 
founding  fathers  have  also  prescribed  certain 
lines  of  action  to  achieve  this  objective.  One  of 
these  prescriptions  is,  "Ask  member-states  *to 
practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in  peace 
with  one  another  as  good  neighbors.'  "  This  is 
the  actual  language  of  the  Charter,  "to  practice 
tolerance."  If  you  believe  in  the  United  Nations 
you  ought  to  believe  in  the  Charter.  If  you 
believe  in  the  Charter,  you  ought  to  believe 
in  the  main  provisions  of  the  Charter. 

One  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  Charter 
is  to  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in 
peace  with  one  another  as  good  neighbors.  This 
is  a  very  essential  provision  of  the  Charter  for 
the  guidance  of  the  member-states. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  practice  tolerance 
when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  ideologies,  when  it 
comes  to  a  matter  of  economic  and  social  con- 
siderations and  tensions.  But  in  order  to  prac- 
tice tolerance  we  have  to  adjust  our  attitudes 
to  the  changing  conditions. 

To  cite  one  example,  as  I  said  at  the  lunch 
today,  politically  speaking,  in  terms  of  political 
beliefs  or  convictions,  those  who  know  me  for 
40  years,  almost  40  years,  know  that  I  am  a 
strong  believer  in  democracy.  I  am  a  strong 
believer  in  democratic  processes  and  demo- 
cratic procedures.  I  believe  in  parliamentary 
democracy.  I  believe  parliamentary  democracy 
is  superior  to  any  other  political  systems,  politi- 
cal patterns.  I  believe  in  fundamental  human 
rights.  I  believe  in  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  writing,  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of 
religion,  freedom  of  work,  freedom  of  con- 
science, and  so  on. 

But  my  conviction  in  the  superiority  of  demo- 
cracy does  not  blind  me  to  the  knowledge  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who 
disagree  with  me.  That  is  my  approach  to  the 


problem,  in  the  same  way  as  my  conviction  in 
the  Buddhist  religion.  I  am  sure  most  of  you 
are  aware  that  I  am  a  Buddhist.  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  Buddhism  is  a  very  superior 
religion.  Of  course,  I  am  not  sufficiently  knowl- 
edgeable about  other  great  religions,  but  this 
does  not  detract  me  from  the  fact  that  I  am 
a  very  staunch  believer  in  the  correctness  of  the 
teachings  of  Buddha. 

But  this  conviction  in  Buddhism,  in  the 
superiority  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  does  not 
shut  me  off  from  the  knowledge  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who  disagree 
with  me.  So  this,  in  a  sense,  is  my  conception  of 
tolerance. 

When  I  say  that  Buddhism  is  superior,  many 
people  will  say  that  this  religion  is  superior  or 
that  religion  is  superior.  I  have  to  place  myself 
in  the  position  of  that  other  person  and  try  to 
understand  his  point  of  view.  That  is  why  I 
have  developed  this  concept  which  I  have  de- 
veloped in  the  last  14  or  15  years.  I  believe  that 
humanity  is  marching  towards  a  great  synthesis. 
It  is  true  of  religion  because  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  religious  tolerance,  even  late  in  the 
1 8th  century,  even  early  in  the  19th  century.  Of 
course,  much  earlier,  these  religious  convictions 
brought  about  religious  wars,  as  you  know,  the 
Crusades,  for  instance. 

But  now,  religious  tolerance  is  not  only  not 
regarded  as  a  sin  or  a  crime,  but  religious 
tolerance  is  now  regarded  as  a  very  desirable 
attribute  in  civilized  societies. 

I  believe  the  same  is  true  of  political 
ideologies.  Humanity,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
is  marching  toward  a  great  synthesis,  toward 
a  dignity  of  men,  toward  a  revival  of  human 
dignity,  toward  a  revival  of  individualism. 

I  believe  in  the  concept  of  thesis,  antithesis, 
and  synthesis.  I  believe  that  all  of  humanity  is 
marching  towards  a  great  synthesis.  Then,  and 
only  with  this  attitude,  will  the  United  Nations 
be  able  to  function  in  the  way  it  is  meant  to 
function. 

With  this  attitude,  with  this  concept,  with 
this  spirit  of  tolerance,  with  the  spirit  of 
harmonizing  which  is  another  essential  provi- 
sion of  the  Charter,  the  founding  fathers 
wanted  the  United  Nations  to  be  a  center  to 
harmonize  the  actions  of  states,  with  a  view 
to  the  achievement  of  common  objectives. 

This  harmonizing  function  of  the  United 
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Nations,  Mr.  President,  is  to  me,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  essential  provisions  of  the 
Charter. 

Of  course,  I  recalled  at  the  lunch  today  that 
it  was  the  late  President  Roosevelt  who  sug- 
gested in  1944  that  the  chief  executive  of  the 
United  Nations  should  be  called  "Moderator." 
Unfortunately,  his  suggestion  was  intercepted 
and  he  is  called  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  still  feel  that  the  term  "moderator" 
is  a  very  appropriate  description  of  the  type  of 
job  I  am  supposed  to  perform. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  more 
of  your  time  and  more  of  the  time  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  gathered  here.  I  just  want  to 
conclude  my  remarks  with  an  observation,  that 
when  we  say  that  the  United  Nations  has  failed 
in  certain  areas  of  activity,  it  is  not  the  United 
Nations  that  failed,  it  is  the  human  community 
that  failed.  If  it  is  said  that  the  United  Nations 
has  succeeded  in  certain  areas  of  activity,  it  is 
not  the  United  Nations  that  succeeds,  it  is  the 
human  conmiunity  that  succeeds,  because  the 
United  Nations  is  just  a  mirror  held  up  to  the 
international  community,  with  its  faults,  its 
blemishes,  its  virtues. 

The  United  Nations  will  be  as  strong  or  as 
weak  as  its  member-states  wish  it  to  be.  If  the 
member-states  wish  the  United  Nations  to  be 
strong,  then  it  will  be  strong.  If  the  member- 
states  wish  the  United  Nations  to  remain  weak, 
it  will  remain  weak.  But  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging signs  of  the  times  is  the  devotion  and 


dedication  and  trust  and  faith  put  in  the 
United  Nations  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
member-states  including  your  great  country, 
Mr.  President.  Your  country,  needless  for  me 
to  reiterate,  is  the  greatest  financial  contributor 
to  the  operation  of  the  United  Nations  organi- 
zation. This  is  recognized  with  appreciation  by 
all  of  us  in  the  Secretariat. 

In  terms  of  tabulation,  if  I  may  say  so,  every 
American,  young  and  old,  men  and  women, 
contributes  20  cents  a  year  for  the  operation 
of  the  United  Nations  ofiice  in  New  York  and 
Geneva.  Every  American,  young  and  old,  men 
and  women,  contributes  $1.25  per  year  for  the 
operation  of  the  United  Nations  and  all  the 
family  of  agencies  like  the  UNESCO,  ILO, 
and  WHO,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  Every 
American,  every  one  of  the  220  million  Ameri- 
cans, contributes  $1.25  per  year. 

Of  course,  in  relative  terms,  that  is  not  a 
very  high  price  to  pay,  but  I  just  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  on  behalf 
of  the  United  Nations,  our  sincere  thanks  and 
appreciation  to  you,  and  through  you,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  people  of  America,  for  the 
sustained  support  and  endorsement  and  mate- 
rial contribution  for  the  successful  operation 
of  this  great  organization  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  serve. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  request  you 
all  to  raise  your  glasses  and  join  me  in  a  toast 
to  the  health  of  our  esteemed  host,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  Nixon. 


221     Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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I  WANT  to  thank  all  of  you  for  this 
wonderfully  warm  welcome. 

I  would  also  like  to  present  to  you  some 
who  have  come  here,  as  we  have  brought 
a  number  of  our  people  from  Washington 
so  they  could  see  what  America  is  really 
like  out  here  in  Kentucky. 

I  have  the  belief  that  too  often  those 
of  us  who  work  in  Washington  and  who 
live  in  Washington,  we  see  a  part  of  Amer- 
ica but  we  don't  see,  of  course,  all  of 


America.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
to  bring  the  government  to  the  people. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  come 
to  Kentucky. 

We  have  already  had  a  Cabinet  meet- 
ing in  California,  we  had  one  in  Indian- 
apolis, we  have  also  had  one  in  Chicago, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  a  major  meeting 
of  the  Appalachian  Council  along  with 
members  of  our  Cabinet  right  here  in 
Kentucky. 
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I  would  like  to  have  you  meet  some  of 
our  people. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  here, 
Secretary  Hardin.  Now  you  do  right  by 
these  Kentucky  farmers,  you  understand? 
Okay? 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Hodgson. 

The  head  of  our  new  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Mr.  Shultz. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  Mr.  Rumsfeld. 

Then  we  have  some  Counsellors  to  the 
President. 

Counsellor  Moynihan.  He's  tall  enough; 
he  doesn't  have  to  stand  up  here. 

Mr.  Harlow  does  have  to  stand  up  here. 
Mr.  Harlow,  our  Counsellor  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  Ehrlichman,  the  head  of  the 
Domestic  Council. 

I  simply  want  to  say  this  to  all  of  you 
here.  I  remember  my  many  visits  to  this 
State,  all  over  this  State.  I  am  also  well 
aware  of  the  fact  of  the  warm  receptions 
we  have  received  and  also,  although  this, 
of  course,  is  a  nonpolitical  visit  with  you, 
that  every  time  I  have  been  on  the  ticket 
Kentucky  has  come  through  for  us  and  I 
have  appreciated  that. 

At  this  time  I  have  noted  some  of  your 
signs.  And  I  know  your  concerns.  I  can 
assure  you  you  have  an  administration  in 
Washington  that  is  working  for  all  of  those 
great  purposes  in  which  you  believe.  We 
are  working  for  the  kind  of  peace  that  we 
will  be  able  to  keep,  the  kind  of  peace  that 
all  Americans  want  and  we  are  going  to 
get  it,  I  can  assure  you. 


We  are  working  for  a  better  life  for  all 
Americans,  a  better  life  in  every  respect. 
And  I  mean  by  that  that  what  we  really 
need  and  what  you  all  want  is  the  kind  of 
policy  under  which  we  can  have  high  em- 
ployment and  the  kind  of  policy,  also, 
under  which  we  can  cut  down  on  that  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  which  I  know  is 
hurting  all  of  you.  We  are  working  for 
those  goals. 

But  most  of  all  I  think  I  want  you  to 
know  this:  that  as  we  come  to  what  is 
really  a  State  which  is  at  once  an  Eastern 
State — it  is  in  the  eastern  time  zone — it 
is  the  first  State  west  of  the  Appalachians, 
as  you  know,  to  become  a  State  of  the 
Union;  it  is  a  Southern  State,  as  we  all 
know,  and  yet  it  is  the  birthplace  of  both 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis. 
And  I  really  feel  that  here  in  Kentucky 
we  are  in  the  heart  of  America  and  we  are 
mighty  happy  to  be  here. 

Finally,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for 
coming  out  to  this  airport.  I  saw  the  cars 
parked  for  miles  along.  I  know  it  is  a  little 
bit  warm  out  there.  I  know  that  some  of 
you  have  been  standing  here  for  a  long 
time.  I  just  wish  we  could  meet  all  of 
you,  but  we  have  the  meetings  scheduled 
downtown. 

I  just  want  to  thank  you  all  and  I  hope 
to  be  back,  because  after  a  welcome  like 
this,  you  always  like  to  come  back  to 
Kentucky,  I  can  assure  you. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:10  p.m.  at 
Standiford  Airport. 
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222     Remarks  Prior  to  Meeting  With  the  Governors  of  the 
Appalachian  States  in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  very  grateful  I 
am  for  this  wonderful  reception  you  have 
given  to  me  and  the  members  of  our 
Cabinet  who  are  here  for  this  historic 
meeting.  ' 

A  word  about  the  meeting :  You  saw  the 
time  that  I  went  down  the  line  and  shook 
hands  with  the  Governors  of  the  13  States 
who  are  members  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Council.  Now,  the  President 
meeting  with  those  Governors  is  not  un- 
usual, and  members  of  the  Cabinet  meet- 
ing with  those  Governors  is  not  unusual, 
but  what  is  unusual  is  to  have  Washing- 
ton come  to  Kentucky  rather  than  Ken- 
tucky coming  to  Washington.  We  are 
trying  to  bring  the  government  to  the 
people. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  having  now 
a  meeting  here  in  this  great  new  Federal 
Building  with  the  Governors  of  these 
States.  We  want  to  listen  to  what  they 
have  to  say,  listen  to  what  they  say  about 
the  problems  of  their  States,  how  the 
Federal  Government  can  better  develop 
its  programs  so  that  they  can  get  directly 
to  the  people  and  so  that  less  of  the  funds 
that  are  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment get  lost  somewhere  in  between 
in  that  big  layer  of  bureaucracy  which  in- 
evitably comes  whenever  you  set  up  a 
Federal  program. 

I  also  would  simply  like  to  say  this:  I 
noted  a  couple  of  signs  to  the  effect  that  I 
was  going  to  the  All-Star  game  over  in 


Cincinnati  and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
that.  But  I  can  tell  you,  coming  through 
the  streets  of  Louisville  today,  receiving 
this  wonderful  welcome  from  the  people 
of  Kentucky  is  something  that  I  will  never 
forget.  I  am  very  grateful  to  all  of  you  for 
standing  here  in  this  rather  warm  sun,  a 
pleasant  sun,  but  a  very  warm  sun,  to  give 
us  such  a  welcome.  I  hope  to  come  back  to 
Kentucky  as  often  as  I  can.  It  is  a  State 
where  we  have  always  received  a  wonder- 
ful welcome  and  you  have  added  to  it 
here  today. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:58  p.m.  at 
the  New  Federal  OflSce  Building. 

Attending  the  meeting  were  Governors 
Albert  P.  Brewer  of  Alabama,  Lester  Maddox 
of  Georgia,  Louie  B.  Nunn  of  Kentucky,  Mar- 
vin Mandel  of  Maryland,  John  Bell  Williams  of 
Mississippi,  Robert  W.  Scott  of  North  Carolina, 
James  A.  Rhodes  of  Ohio,  Raymond  P.  Shafer 
of  Pennsylvania,  Robert  E.  McNair  of  South 
Carolina,  Buford  Ellington  of  Tennessee, 
A.  Linwood  Holton  of  Virginia,  and  Arch  A. 
Moore,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia.  Governor  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller  of  New  York  was  represented 
by  D.  David  Brandon,  Director,  Office  of  Plan- 
ning Coordination  for  New  York  State. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcripts  of  two  news  briefings  on  the 
President's  meeting  with  the  Governors:  The 
first  by  Dr.  Murray  L.  Weidenbaum,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Economic  Policy, 
George  P.  Shultz,  Director,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
Counsellor  to  the  President;  the  second  by 
Governor  Brewer  of  Alabama  and  John  B. 
Waters,  Jr.,  Federal  Cochairman,  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission. 
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223     Remarks  of  Welcome  to  Their  Royal  Highnesses 
Prince  Charles  and  Princess  Anne  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     July  16,  1970 


Your  Royal  Highnesses,  Your  Excel- 
lencies, the  Ambassadors  from  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  and  all  of  our 
guests  today: 

It  is  a  very  great  privilege  for  me,  both 
officially  and  personally,  to  welcome  our 
guests  today.  As  I  looked  over  the  his- 
torical record  of  the  visits  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  this  house  and  to  this  Nation,  I 
find  that  they  take  place  about  once  every 
50  years:  the  first  in  i860,  the  next  one 
in  1 91 9,  and  now  in  1970  on  this  occasion. 

The  fact  that  this  visit  is  a  personal 
visit  and  not  an  official  visit  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  closeness  of  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Commonwealth, 
and  also  between  the  family  in  this  house 
and  the  family  in  London. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  our  royal  guests 
today  that  we  want  you  to  feel  very  much 
at  home  in  your  brief  stay.  We  want  you 
to  get  to  know  our  Capital,  our  Congress, 
our  baseball  team — ^we  hope  it  does  better 
than  it  has  been  doing  recently  when  you 
are  here — and  also  we  hope  you  know  and 
get  to  know  our  young  people,  the  young 
people  in  our  family  and  the  young  people 
you  will  meet  at  the  occasions  that  you  will 
be  attending  here  and  on  your  brief  stay. 

I  can  say  finally  that  I  hope  that  we 
can  make  you  feel  just  as  much  at  home  as 
your  grandfather  showed  such  great  hos- 
pitality to  General  Eisenhower  in  a  story 
General  Eisenhower  liked  to  repeat. 

He  recalled  that  he  had  been  offered  a 
tour  of  Windsor  Castle  that  was  to  be  com- 
pletely private  and  that  the  Royal  Family 
had  sent  word  to  the  effect  that  they 


would  be  in  the  apartment  upstairs  and 
he  could  visit  parts  of  the  Windsor  Castle 
that  had  never  been  seen  by  ordinary 
visitors. 

Your  grandfather,  King  George  VI, 
however,  had  forgotten  for  the  moment 
when  the  visit  was  to  take  place  and  the 
Royal  Family  was  in  the  garden.  He  saw 
the  group  approaching  from  afar.  And 
then  he  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Royal  Family  ducked  down  low  so  that 
they  couldn't  be  seen  and  crawled  along 
the  side  of  the  fence,  back  up  to  the  apart- 
ment so  that  General  Eisenhower  would 
not  cancel  his  visit. 

We  hope  that  we  can  get  out  of  sight 
for  you  as  well  so  you  can  feel  completely 
at  home  with  our  young  people  while  you 
are  here. 

Welcome  very  much  on  this  occasion. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:15  p.m.  on 
the  South  Lawn  at  the  White  House. 

Prince  Charles  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  thank  you  very  much  indeed 
for  your  kind  words  of  welcome.  My  sister  and 
I  have  been  looking  forward  very  much  to  this 
particular  visit  since  you  came  to  London 
not  very  long  ago  and  we  are  very  touched  that 
you  should  have  decided  to  have  us  in  the 
middle  of  what  must  be  a  very  busy  summer 
with  all  the  work  that  goes  on  in  a  capital 
like  this. 

We  have  been  looking  forward  to  it  enor- 
mously because  America  to  me  and  my  sister 
has  always  been  a  very  fascinating  and  intrigu- 
ing country  and  we  have  always  longed  to  come. 

And  we  are  particularly  grateful  to  you  to  let 
us  stay  in  the  White  House  and  little  did  we 
expect  that  the  first  and  the  only  house  we 
would  stay  in  on  our  first  visit  would  be  the 
White  House.  It  is  a  peculiar  honor,  I  think. 

We  are  also  very  grateful  to  you  for  letting 
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US  see  all  the  various  things  of  interest  in  Wash- 
ington which  we  shall  see  when  we  are  here. 
And  we  look  forward  to  seeing  the  Capitol 
and  the  various  monuments. 

One  day  particularly  we  hope  to  come  back 


and  see  much  more  of  this  country  which  in- 
evitably in  only  the  few  days  that  are  left  to  us 
here  we  can't  see  very  much. 

Thank  you  very  much  indeed.  We  look  for- 
ward to  it. 


224     Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Robert  P.  Mayo 
as  Counsellor  to  the  President.     July  17,  1970 


Dear  Bob: 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  accept  your 
resignation  as  Counsellor  to  the  President. 
But  it  pleases  me  to  know  that  you  will  be 
continuing  to  contribute  your  great  talents 
to  the  cause  of  public  service. 

Your  expertise  and  diligence  have  done 
more  than  I  can  say  to  help  start  this  Ad- 
ministration on  a  course  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility that  recognizes  the  careful  balance 
which  must  be  maintained  between  our 
needs  and  our  resources.  It  has  been  a 
privilege  to  have  you  on  my  team  and  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  you. 

As  you  move  on  to  your  new  and  im- 
portant post,  you  take  with  you  my  sincere 
thanks  for  a  job  well  done  and  best  wishes 
for  continuing  achievement. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[Honorable  Robert  P.  Mayo,  Counsellor  to  the 
President,  The  White  House,  Washington, 
D.G.] 

note:  On  the  same  day  the  White  House  re- 
leased biographical  information  on  Mr.  Mayo. 
Mr.  Mayo's  letter,  dated  July  i6,  1970,  and 
released  with  the  President's  letter,  read  as 
follows : 

Dear  Mr,  President: 

Now  that  my  service  to  you  as  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been  completed  and 
the  initial  planning  of  the  new  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  well  underway,  I  am 
submitting  my  resignation  as  Counsellor  to  the 
President,  effective  July  28,  1970. 

On  July  29,  1970,  I  will  become  President 


of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago,  a  posi- 
tion which  offers  me  a  new  public  service  chal- 
lenge in  the  financial  heart  of  our  great 
Midwest. 

It  is  with  mixed  emotions  that  I  leave  Wash- 
ington. It  has  been  the  thrill  of  a  lifetime  to 
work  so  closely  with  you  personally  and  with  the 
superb  team  you  have  gathered  around  you. 
I  particularly  appreciate  your  expression  of 
confidence  in  me  by  suggesting  that  I  might  be 
considered  for  a  Cabinet  post  after  the  turn  of 
the  year. 

I  am  deeply  proud  to  have  been  one  of  the 
architects  for  you  of  an  economic  policy  that 
is  soundly  conceived  and  is  now  in  the  process 
of  bearing  its  long-awaited  fruits.  As  I  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  your  first  Counsellor  to  the 
President  by  going  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, I  shall  continue  to  devote  my  life  to  the 
principles  of  economic  and  social  progress 
that  you  and  I  share. 

I  know  George  Shultz  will  perform  magnifi- 
cently as  my  successor  in  an  expanded  and 
strengthened  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  He  is  an  outstanding  man  in  every 
way,  and  will  have  the  loyal  support  of  a  pro- 
fessional staff  second  to  none  in  the  Govern- 
ment. I  have  given  him  and  Cap  Weinberger 
the  benefit  of  as  much  of  my  experience  as  I 
can. 

Thank  you  again  for  offering  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  you  prove  that  tough  but  con- 
structive budget-making  can  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  achievement  of  sound  economic 
growth. 

May  God  bless  you  in  your  relentless  efforts 
to  make  America  an  even  better  place  in  which 
to  live. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Robert  P.  Mayo 
[The  President,  The  White  House] 
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225     Statement  About  Congressional  Actions  Affecting  the 
Federal  Budget.     July  185  1970 


I  AM  ISSUING  this  statement  today  be- 
cause I  view  with  deepening  concern  the 
course  of  events  in  the  Congress  affecting 
the  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
There  is  a  persistent  and  growing  tendency 
on  Capitol  Hill  to  approve  increases  in 
expenditures  without  providing  the  rev- 
enue to  pay  the  costs.  For  just  one  exam- 
ple, the  Congress  seems  on  the  verge  of 
approving  an  education  appropriation  bill 
that  provides  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars 
more  than  I  requested. 

Given  this  situation,  it  is  time  to  face 
some  hard  figures  and  some  troublesome 
possibilities  and  to  strive  for  solutions. 

Our  Federal  budget  totals  over  $200 
billion.  If  we  allow  these  outlays  to 
overshoot  the  basic  revenue-producing 
capacity  of  our  tax  system — as  happened 
particularly  in  1967  and  1968 — ^we  will 
produce  the  same  result:  inflation  of 
a  magnitude  that  will  take  difficult  and 
painful  measures  to  eliminate. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  which  ended 
June  30,  we  worked  very  hard  and  ef- 
fectively— in  the  midst  of  continuing  con- 
troversy— to  hold  the  expenditure  line.  As 
a  result,  any  deficit  will  largely  reflect  a 
shortfall  of  revenues  from  the  adjustment 
of  the  economy  to  policies  designed  to 
combat  inflation. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  which  began 
July  I,  this  administration  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  a  budget  calling  for  ex- 
penditures of  $200  billion,  and  estimating 
revenues  at  $202  billion.  If  the  Congress 
continues  in  its  present  pattern  of  pro- 
posed increases  in  expenditures,  the  total 
for  this  fiscal  year  will  actually  reach  a 
substantially  larger  figure. 


Some  $3.5  billion  of  increases  are 
caused  by  mandatory  and  virtually  uncon- 
trollable rises  in  costs — such  as  increases 
in  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  ($1.8 
billion)  and  in  public  assistance  (over 
$500  million) .  The  major  pay  increase  for 
Federal  employees  added  $1 .4  billion  over 
the  amount  originally  budgeted.  Some  in- 
creases are  the  result  of  necessary  new 
programs.  But  much  of  the  total  increase 
is  due  to  threatened  congressional  action 
or  inaction. 

On  the  receipts  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
Congress  has  failed  to  provide  necessary 
revenue.  By  its  action  on  the  tax  bill  last 
year,  the  Congress  had  already  reduced 
projected  revenue  for  fiscal  year  1971  by 
$3  billion  and  for  fiscal  year  1972  by  $5 
billion  below  my  request.  Beyond  this,  the 
Congress  has  as  yet  failed  to  take  action  on 
my  proposals  for  a  tax  on  lead  used  in 
gasoline,  an  advance  in  the  time  of  collec- 
tion of  estate  and  gift  taxes,  and  an  in- 
crease in  postal  rates.  The  Congress  must 
produce  action  on  these  measures,  or  we 
can  expect  to  collect  much  less  than  the 
$202  billion  estimated  in  February. 

And  that  is  not  all.  The  1971  expendi- 
tures are  an  inevitable  springboard  for  the 
budget  of  1972.  Unless  the  present  trend 
is  corrected  by  the  Congress,  the  result- 
ing 1972  spending  could  produce  a  mas- 
sive deficit. 

It  has  become  almost  a  cliche  to  say 
that  all  we  need  do  to  resolve  this  dilemma 
with  regard  to  our  Federal  budget  is  to 
cut  space  and  defense  outlays  and  "change 
our  national  priorities."  Let's  set  the  rec- 
ord straight.  We  have  changed  our 
national  priorities. 
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In  the  budget  that  I  proposed  for  fiscal 
1 97 1,  spending  for  defense  is  exceeded  by 
spending  for  human  resources  for  the  first 
time  in  20  years.  In  all  of  the  last  three 
administrations,  military  spending  ran  far 
above  spending  for  other  purposes.  In 
1962,  under  President  Kennedy,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spent  48  percent  of  its 
budget  for  defense  and  only  29  percent  for 
human  resources.  By  1 968,  the  comparison 
was  45  percent  to  32  percent.  My  budget 
for  1 97 1  sharply  reversed  these  priorities. 
It  calls  for  spending  37  percent  for  defense 
and  41  percent  for  himian  resources  pro- 
grams. To  accomplish  this  massive  change 
in  emphasis,  military  and  space  expendi- 
tures were  cut  by  some  $6  billion. 

As  a  former  Member  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  I  fully  understand  that  the 
Members  consider  appropriations  and 
spending  bills  one  at  a  time.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  total  of  the  parts,  each  in  itself 
attractive  and  even  meritorious,  is  too 
large  a  figure.  Unless  the  Congress  makes 
a  very  special  effort  to  look  at  the  total 
picture,  the  Members  may  not  fully  ap- 
preciate the  overall  effect  of  their  fiscal 
actions. 

In  raising  the  issue  of  budget  deficits,  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  necessarily  adhere  to  a 
strict  pattern  of  a  balanced  budget  every 
year.  At  times  the  economic  situation  per- 
mits— even  calls  for — a  budget  deficit. 
There  is  one  basic  guideline  for  the 
budget,  however,  which  we  should  never 
violate:  Except  in  emergency  conditions, 
expenditures  must  never  be  allowed  to 
outrun  the  revenues  that  the  tax  system 
would  produce  at  reasonably  full  employ- 
ment. When  the  Federal  Government's 
spending  actions  over  an  extended  period 
push  outlays  sharply  higher,  increased 
tax  rates  or  inflation  inevitably  follow.  We 


had  such  a  period  in  the  1 960's.  We  have 
been  paying  the  high  price — and  higher 
prices — for  that  recently. 

We  must  not  let  that  happen  again.  It 
need  not  happen.  Responsible  government 
cannot  let  it  happen.  This  is  a  time  when 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  will 
not  tolerate  irresponsible  spending.  The 
Congress  should  ask  itself  in  every  case: 
Will  this  new  expenditure,  when  tied  to  all 
the  others,  require  increased  taxes  or  cause 
a  deficit  which  would  bring  about  an  in- 
crease in  prices?  The  Congress  must 
examine  with  special  care  those  spend- 
ing programs  which  benefit  some  of  the 
people  but  which  really  raise  taxes  and 
prices  for  all  the  people. 

Recently  I  signed  into  law  a  bill  fixing  a 
"ceiling"  on  Federal  spending  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.^  I  accept  that  ceiling  and 
intend  to  live  under  it.  But  the  Congress, 
by  making  exceptions  and  approving 
measures  with  mandatory  spending  provi- 
sions, has  made  a  travesty  of  this 
legislation. 

I  now  ask  the  Congress  to  establish  a 
firm  ceiling  on  total  expenditures — a  ceil- 
ing from  which  only  specific  and  genuine 
"uncontrollables"  such  as  interest  on  the 
public  debt  would  be  exempt;  a  ceiling 
within  which  the  President  can  determine 
priorities;  a  ceiling  that  would  apply  to 
the  Congress  as  well  as  to  the  Executive. 
This  will  require  of  the  Congress,  as  well 
as  the  President,  the  hard  task  of  adjust- 
ing and  pruning  individual  program  out- 
lays to  hold  their  total  within  this  ceiling. 
With  this  we  can  reassure  citizens  gener- 
ally that  Washington  will  not  take  spend- 
ing actions  that  will  impose  on  their  future 
incomes  the  burdens  of  ever  increasing 


'Titles  IV  and  V  of  the  Second  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  1970  (Public  Law 
91-305,  84  Stat.  376). 
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tax  rates.  With  this  we  can  pursue  vigor- 
ous policies  of  expansion  to  achieve  full 
employment,  rapid  improvements  in  our 
material  levels  of  living,  and  a  more  stable 
dollar. 


note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
President's  statement  by  George  P.  Shuhz, 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken,  Chairman,  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers. 


226     Statement  on  the  Anniversary  of  the  First  Manned 
Lunar  Landing.     July  20,  1970 


TODAY  marks  a  very  special  first  an- 
niversary celebration — a  celebration  in 
which  all  mankind  shares  as  part  of  the 
family  of  man  to  which  we  all  belong.  The 
occasion  we  celebrate  is  the  Apollo  ii 
lunar  landing  on  July  20,  1 969,  when  for 
the  first  time  men  reached  the  surface  of 
the  moon. 

On  that  day,  while  Michael  Collins 
piloted  the  Apollo  1 1  command  ship  Co- 
lumbia in  lunar  or*bit,  Neil  Armstrong  and 
Edwin  Aldrin,  in  the  lunar  landing  craft 
Eagle^  made  their  descent  to  the  surface 
of  the  moon,  setting  down  in  the  Sea  of 
Tranquility  at  4: 19  p.m.,  e.d.t.,  precisely 
as  scheduled.  And  at  10:56  p.m.,  e.d.t, 


from  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
miles,  we  on  earth  watched  as  man  set 
foot  on  the  moon. 

This  triumph  of  unique  achievement, 
described  by  our  first  man  on  the  moon, 
Neil  Armstrong,  as  "one  small  step  for  a 
man,  one  giant  leap  for  mankind," 
brought  with  it  a  moment  of  greatness  in 
which  we  all  shared,  a  priceless  moment 
when  the  people  of  this  earth  became 
truly  one  in  the  joy  and  wonder  of  a 
dream  realized. 

The  Spirit  of  Apollo  was  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  a  spirit  of  the  fellowship 
of  human  achievement.  It  is  in  that  spirit 
that  we  celebrate  this  anniversary. 


227     The  President's  News  Conference  of 
July  2O5  1970 


The  President.  While  they  are  taking 
their  pictures,  I  will  say  this  will  be  on 
the  record  for  direct  quotation.  A  tran- 
script will  be  furnished  immediately  after 
the  conference  so  you  will  have  it  for  your 
stories,  if  you  desire  it. 

Because  we  will  not  have  pictures  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  conference,  and  no 
recording  will  be  made,  no  requests  of 
equal  time  will  be  honored. 


Meetings  at  the  Western 
White  House 

[i.]  In  respect  to  the  California  sched- 
ule, we  plan  on  this  trip  to  have  a  major 
meeting  on  national  defense  policy  in 
terms  of  our  national  defense  budget  in 
which  Dr.  Kissinger,  Secretary  Laird,  and 
Secretary  Packard  will  participate  on 
Monday.  In  the  balance  of  the  week,  we 
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are  having  meetings  of  the  Domestic 
Policy  Council  with  particular  relation- 
ship to  the  problems  we  will  confront  in 
the  1972  budget. 

These  will  be  the  first  meetings  on  the 
'72  budget  and  will  be  mainly  planning 
meetings  in  which  we  will  take  a  long 
view  with  regard  to  what  the  budget  may 
be. 

We  look  forward  to  your  questions. 

Questions 
the  budget 

[2.]  Q.  Do  you  expect  to  balance  the 
budget,  Mr.  President?  Do  you  expect  to 
have  a  balanced  budget  or  do  you  think 
you  will  be  working  with  a 

The  President.  As  you  know,  our 
budget  for  the  year  1970  will  not  be  in 
balance;  and  our  budget  for  the  year  1971 
will  not  be  in  balance.  We  announced  that 
in  February.  That  would  have  been  the 
case  even  without  the  additional  problem 
we  confront  of  the  Congress  not  enact- 
ing the  tax  legislation  that  we  have  re- 
quested and  the  Congress  adding  to  ap- 
propriations requests  above  the  amounts 
that  we  recommended. 

As  far  as  1972  is  concerned,  whether 
that  budget  can  be  balanced  will  depend 
upon  two  factors:  one,  the  restraint  that 
the  Congress  shows  now  in  this  session 
with  regard  to  spending,  because  what 
happens  now  will  have  a  great  delayed  im- 
pact on  the  1972  spending  programs;  and 
second,  the  economic  situation.  We  expect 
the  economy  to  be  moving  upward  for  the 
last  half  of  this  year  and  to  continue  to 
move  upward  during  fiscal  1972.  But 
those  are  the  two  major  items  that  will 
determine  whether  the  budget  in  1 972  will 
be  balanced. 


Our  goal  in  a  period  when  the  economy 
will  be  working  at  full  employment,  which 
is  a  goal  we  think  we  can  achieve  during 
fiscal  year  1972,  is,  of  course,  to  operate 
with  a  balanced  budget. 

secretary  ROGERS*  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
CALIFORNIA   MEETINGS 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  won't  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  take  part  in  the  Monday 
meeting? 

The  President.  No.  The  Secretary  of 
State  is  going  to  be  at  the  Bohemian 
Grove  ^  over  the  weekend  and  will  not 
be  there  for  that  meeting.  That  meeting  is 
solely  with  regard  to  the  Defense  budget 
and  its  implications.  It  does  not  have  to  do 
with  Defense  policy  insofar  as  it  would 
affect  foreign  policy. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  however,  will 
participate  in  other  meetings  later  in  the 
week  over  the  weekend.  I  think  he  is  com- 
ing to  California  on  Thursday  or  Friday, 
later  in  the  week. 

THE  DEFENSE   BUDGET 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  antici- 
pate being  able  to  cut  the  Defense  budget 
some  more  in  fiscal  '72  ? 

The  President.  It  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult. I  know  that  it  is  fashionable  to  sug- 
gest that  as  we  face  these  increased  spend- 
ing programs  in  the  domestic  field,  that 
Congress  seems  intent  upon  enacting,  that 
we  can  just  take  it  out  of  Defense.  Well, 
there  is  very  little  left  to  take  out  of 
Defense. 

I  do  not  mean  that  some  efficiencies 


^  A  redwood  grove  owned  by  the  Bohemian 
Club  of  San  Francisco.  Secretary  Rogers  was 
a  speaker  during  the  Club's  annual  encamp- 
ment. 
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may  not  be  brought  about.  But  I  do  sug- 
gest that  when  we  look  at  the  Defense 
budget  we  find  that  our  national  priori- 
ties have  already  changed. 

I  was  looking  at  the  percentages  just 
this  morning  and  found  that  in  1962, 
during  the  Kennedy  administration,  48 
percent  of  the  budget  went  for  Defense 
and  29  percent  for  non-Defense  programs. 
By  1968,  it  was  still  44  percent  for  De- 
fense and  34  percent  for  non-Defense 
programs.  Now  it  is  41  percent  for  non- 
Defense  programs  in  our  '71  budget  and 
37  percent  for  Defense  purposes. 

As  these  priorities  have  been  reordered, 
it  has  meant  that  the  Defense  budget  has 
been  cut  It  was  $1.7  billion  less  in  1970 
than  in  the  previous  year.  And  our  budget 
for  1 97 1  is,  as  you  know,  $5^  biUion  less 
than  for  last  year. 

We  will  still  try  to  cut  in  Defense  as 
well  as  in  otiier  areas.  But  to  suggest  that 
the  money  for  big,  new  domestic  spending 
programs  can  come  out  of  substantial  cuts 
in  Defense,  I  think  is  not  realistic. 

PARIS   PEACE  TALKS 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  televi- 
sion conversation  a  couple  of  weeks  back, 
you  said  that  Ambassador  Bruce  would  be 
receiving  new  instructions  for  the  negoti- 
ations in  Paris. 

Does  that  mean  that  our  negotiating 
positions  in  Paris  are  going  to  change,  and 
if  so,  could  you  tell  us  what  the  new  in- 
structions will  be? 

The  President.  Well,  I,  of  course, 
wouldn't  tell  you  what  the  new  instruc- 
tions were  because  Ambassador  Bruce,  as 
the  negotiator,  must  reflect  those  instruc- 
tions at  a  time  and  in  a  way  that  he  thinks 
would  be  helpful  to  negotiations. 


I  will  only  say  at  this  time  that  we  are 
giving  Ambassador  Bruce  great  latitude  to 
discuss  all  of  the  proposals  that  we  have 
made  both  in  public  and  in  private  ses- 
sions to  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
VC,  in  addition,  to  discuss  the  proposals 
they  have  made  and  also  to  recommend  to 
us  any  new  approaches  that  he  believes 
might  be  helpful  in  pursuing  the 
negotiations. 

With  regard  to  the  specific  matters  that 
Ambassador  Bruce  will  discuss,  these  are 
subjects  we  are  planning  to  take  up  in 
our  meeting  with  him  and  Ambassador 
Bunker  tomorrow,  but  we  would  not,  in 
advance  of  the  negotiation — of  course,  it 
would  not  be  helpful  to  his  negotiating 
position  to  indicate  what  he  was  going  to 
do. 

TAX  REDUCTION    POSSIBILITIES 

[6.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Wein- 
berger said  last  week  that  he  would  like 
to  see  some  part  of  any  savings,  any  sur- 
plus, go  into  a  tax  reduction.  Is  that  real- 
istic in  the  foreseeable  future? 

The  President.  Well,  Mr.  Weinberger 
was  speaking  of  the  long  run,  I  think,  Mr. 
Theis  [J.  William  Theis,  United  Press 
International],  rather  than  the  short  run. 
I  had  a  long  talk  with  him  and,  of  course, 
with  Mr.  Shultz,  who  have  their  new 
responsibilities  in  the  budget  area,  and 
when  we  speak  of  the  possibilities  of  tax 
reduction,  I  think  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
the  American  people  to  suggest  that  we 
can  have  a  tax  reduction  in  1971  and  in 
1972. 

Looking  beyond  that  time,  the  inter- 
national situation  might  change,  our  eco- 
nomic growth  might  exceed  the  present 
estimates,  and  under  those  circumstances 
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we,  of  course,  might  consider  tax  reduc- 
tion. But  it  is  not  realistic  to  suggest  that 
there  would  be  one  in  '71  or  '72. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  a  sig- 
nificant difference  between  this  Govern- 
ment's view  of  the  political  future  of  the 
Saigon  regime  and  President  Thieu's  view 
of  it  as  he  expressed  it  in  his  interview 
yesterday? 

The  President.  No,  there  is  not.  I  un- 
derstand, I  think,  why  President  Thieu 
indicated  concern  about  the  use  of  the 
word  "coalition."  Coalition  is  a  code  word 
in  international  settlements,  and  wherever 
there  have  been  coalition  governments 
that  include  Communists  it  usually  means 
that  the  Communists  have,  of  course,  pre- 
vailed and  eventually  expelled,  if  I  may 
use  that  term  too,  expelled  the  non-Com- 
munists from  the  government. 

Now,  I  stated  the  position  with  regard 
to  coalition  government  at  considerable 
length  in  San  Clemente  on  July  i.  That  is 
this  Government's  position;  that  is  the 
Secretary  of  State's  position.  In  the  negoti- 
ations there  will  not  be  an  imposed  coali- 
tion government  on  South  Vietnam.  The 
government  of  South  Vietnam  must  be 
one  that  is  chosen  by  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  It  will  be  one  and  should  be  one 
that  reflects  the  political  forces  in  South 
Vietnam.  How  those  forces  would  be  rep- 
resented in  Parliament,  for  example,  or  in 
other  respects  is  something  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and 
by  the  elected  representatives  and  elected 
leaders  of  South  Vietnam.  But  under  no 
circumstances  does  this  Government  stand 
for  the  proposition  that  we  would  attempt 
to  negotiate  an  imposed  coalition  govern- 
ment on  South  Vietnam. 


Q.  Could  I  follow  that  up  for  a  mo- 
ment? When  you  used  the  expression 
"free  decision,"  did  you  mean  to  imply 
this  could  be  reached  through  something 
other  than  elections,  because  President 
Thieu  seems  to  suggest  that  the  only  way 
the  political  outcome  in  South  Vietnam 
will  be  determined  is  through  elections? 

The  President.  No,  I  was  referring  to 
the  fact  that  free  decision  did  reflect 
elections. 

Q.  It  was  equivalent? 

The  President.  Yes.  There  should  be 
free  elections.  But  as  President  Thieu  has 
indicated,  the  Communists  can  partici- 
pate in  those  elections,  they  can  partici- 
pate in  the  election  supervisory  bodies, 
and  he  has  also  indicated  that  he  would 
accept  the  result  of  the  plebiscite,  what- 
ever that  result  might  be. 

Once  the  election  has  been  held,  then 
what  government  comes  out  of  that  elec- 
tion is  something  to  be  worked  out  by 
the  elected  officials.  But  it  should  not  be 
determined  in  advance  of  the  people  in- 
dicating what  kind  of  government  they 
want. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could  get  clear 
on  this,  do  you  mean  by  that  that  a  politi- 
cal settlement  which  would  be  negotiated 
by  the  various  Vietnamese  parties,  in- 
cluding the  present  government,  would 
not  be  acceptable? 

The  President.  No.  That  is  another 
matter.  When  you  were  suggesting  that 
the  present  Vietnamese  parties,  as  they 
are  represented  in  the  legislative  body  of 
South  Vietnam  which  has  been  elected 
by  the  people — ^if  those  parties  should 
negotiate  a  settlement  with  other  political 
parties,  that  is  certainly  something  that  is 
a  decision  by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Q.  I  was  referring,  sir,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  as  it  is  represented 
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in  Paris  and  the  other  parties  that  are  rep- 
resented in  Paris — settlement  in  that 
forum. 

The  President.  A  settlement  in  that 
forum  would  seem  to  be  highly  improb- 
able. And  I  think  perhaps  it  serves  no  in- 
terest to  speculate  as  to  whether  that 
would  happen. 

President  Thieu  has  indicated  that  he 
in  that  forum  would  not  agree  to  a  coali- 
tion government. 

TRADE   LEGISLATION 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  how  do  you 
view  the  trade  bill  that  seems  to  be  devel- 
oping in  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  if  it  contains  the  provi- 
sions that  apparently  will  be  voted  on, 
would  you  veto  it,  sir? 

The  President.  I  would  certainly  veto 
it,  if  it  contains  the  provisions  which  I 
did  not  recommend.  Speaking  in  general 
terms,  first,  quota  legislation,  mandatory 
quota  legislation,  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States.  We're  an  exporting  na- 
tion rather  than  importing  nation.  It 
would  mean  in  the  end,  while  it  would 
save  some  jobs,  it  would  cost  us  more  jobs 
in  the  exports  that  would  be  denied  us, 
the  export  markets  that  would  be  denied 
us.  And,  second,  even  more  important,  it 
is  highly  inflationary,  as  anybody  who  has 
studied  tariffs  and  quotas  through  the 
years  is  well  aware. 

Consequently,  I  have  always  opposed 
quota  legislation  as  a  general  proposition. 

In  the  case  of  textiles,  for  16  months  we 
have  been  attempting  to  negotiate  a  vol- 
untary quota  agreement  with  Japan  with- 
out success,  and  also  with  other  nations. 
In  view  of  that  lack  of  success,  and  in  view 
of  the  enormous  importance  of  the  textile 
industry  to  this  country,  the  fact  that  one 


out  of  eight  workers  in  manufacturing  is 
in  textiles,  we  feel  that  for  the  Congress 
to  pass  a  limited  bill  dealing  with  textiles 
only  and  providing  that  mandatory  quotas 
will  come  into  effect  and  will  remain  in 
effect  only  if  voluntary  quotas  are  not 
negotiated,  we  believe  that  that  approach 
is  acceptable. 

But  if  the  bill  goes  beyond  that,  if  it 
provides,  for  example — includes  other 
items,  I  would  not  be  able  to  sign  the  bill 
because  that  would  set  off  a  trade  war 
which  would  have  all  the  repercussions 
that  I  have  tried  to  describe  earlier. 

FURTHER   questions    ON   VIETNAM 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  we  in  the 
situation — getting  back  to  the  Vietnam 
situation — ^where  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  has  in  effect  vetoed  certain 
advances  that  we  would  like  to  make,  new 
initiatives  in  the  Paris  talks? 

The  President.  No,  not  at  all.  The 
South  Vietnamese  Government  has  been 
very  cooperative.  They  have  agreed  to 
free  elections.  They  have  agreed  to 
accept  the  mandate  of  free  elections, 
something  which  the  Government  of 
North  Vietnam,  of  course,  has  never 
agreed  to  in  North  Vietnam.  They  have 
agreed  to  discuss  and  negotiate  cease- 
fires on  a  national  basis.  And  as  far  as  this 
talk  about  coalition  government  is  con- 
cerned, I  want  to  be  quite  categorical.  I 
have  always  said  that  in  South  Vietnam 
we  will  negotiate  without  conditions  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  one  condition:  and 
that  is  the  right  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  to  determine  their  future. 

Imposing  a  coalition  government  upon 
them,  one  which  they  had  not  chosen 
themselves,  would  be  in  violation  of  that 
principle.  That  we  will  not  accept.  But 
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this  is  not  a  case  of  South  Vietnam  vetoing 
our  initiatives. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  following  that  up, 
does  Mr.  Thieu's  statement  that  Commu- 
nist candidates  would  not  be  allowed  in 
the  election,  does  that  fit  in  with  your  be- 
lief that  there  should  be  a  free  election  in 
South  Vietnam  to  determine  its  future? 

The  President.  I  have  read  his  state- 
ments in  context  of  the  general  proposals 
that  he  and  his  government  have  made, 
along  with  the  proposals  we  have  made  in 
the  Paris  talks.  And  those  proposals  have 
indicated  that  all  political  parties  in  South 
Vietnam  could  participate  in  the  political 
process.  And  I  do  not  understand  that 
President  Thieu  has  departed  from  that 
proposition. 

THE   MIDEAST 

[10.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  could  we 
move  to,  the  Mideast  for  a  moment? 

The  President.  Sure.  I  don't  want  to 
go.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Can  you  at  all,  sir,  clarify  for  us  how 
your  various  approaches  to  the  problem, 
both  to  the  area  itself  and  Soviet  inter- 
ests in  the  area,  are  proceeding? 

The  President.  I  would  be  glad  to 
discuss  it.  I  don't,  however,  count  this  as 
a  clarification.  I  think  my  position  is 
quite  clear. 

First,  I  have  always  said,  as  I  said  on 
July  I,  that  our  interest  is  peace  in  the 
area  and  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  every  state  in  the 
area. 

Second,  I  pointed  out  that  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  area  we  felt  that  it  was  im- 
portant to  maintain  a  military  balance  of 
power  so  that  no  state  in  the  area  would  be 
encouraged  to  launch  an  offensive  against 
another  state  or  be  driven  to  launching 


a  preemptive  strike  because  of  fear  of  an 
offensive  or  of  a  buildup. 

Third,  I  have  indicated  that  the  Soviet 
movement  not  just  of  weapons  but  of  men 
to  Vietnam  \sic\  to  man  the  weapons 
causes  us  concern  because  if  that  continues 
that  could  upset  the  balance  of  power.  It 
has  not  yet  been  upset,  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  said,  but  we  are  watching  it 
closely  because  if  the  balance  of  power  is 
upset  then  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
leading  nations  on  both  sides  possibly  to 
take  action  which  would  lead  to  another 
war. 

I  further  pointed  out  that  as  far  as  the 
Soviet  Union  was  concerned  and  the 
United  States  is  concerned  that  we  both 
wanted  to  avoid  a  confrontation,  we  want 
to  avoid  a  confrontation  every  place  in 
the  world.  We  want  to  avoid  it  in  Europe, 
we  want  to  avoid  it  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
we  want  to  avoid  it  in  the  Mideast.  And 
that  an  arms  escalation,  and  particularly 
the  insertion  of  troops,  men,  into  the  Mid- 
east increases  the  risks  of  a  confrontation, 
a  confrontation  that  neither  side  wants. 
That  is  why  we  are  putting  such  emphasis 
on  our  peace  initiative.  That  is  why  we 
have  not  announced  any  sale  of  planes  or 
delivery  of  planes  to  Israel  at  this  time, 
because  we  want  to  give  that  peace  initia- 
tive every  chance  to  succeed. 

Now,  one  other  point  that  I  think  is 
worth,  shall  we  say — I  will  accept  the 
word  "clarifying"  in  this  respect — I  know 
that  there  was  some  concern  expressed 
about  the  use  of  the  word  "expelled"  in 
one  of  the  backgrounders  that  was  given. 
I  read  the  backgrounder  and  I  support 
exactly  what  was  said  because  what  we 
meant  to  say  there  was  simply  this:  that 
in  any  peace  settlement,  once  a  peace  set- 
tlement is  made  then  there  will  be  no  need 
for  the  forces  of  other  nations  to  be  in 
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these  countries.  The  use  of  the  word  "ex- 
pelled" was  not  with  the  idea  of  using 
armed  force  for  that  purpose  but  to  nego- 
tiate any  peaceful  settlement,  the  removal 
of  these  forces  which  if  they  remain  there 
we  believe  might  increase  the  chance  of  a 
confrontation. 

I  suppose  that  needs  to  be  clarified 
again. 

SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION   POLICY 

[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  con- 
cerned about  southern  reaction  to  the  ad- 
ministration's school  desegregation  policy, 
particularly  Senator  Thurmond's  speech 
the  other  day? 

The  President.  Well,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at  the  reaction,  but  I  believe  that 
as  thoughtful  people  of  the  South  con- 
sider not  only  what  we  have  done  in  the 
past  but  what  we  do  in  the  future  they 
will  recognize  that  we  finally  have  in  this 
country  what  the  South  has  wanted  and 
what  the  South  deserves,  a  one-nation 
policy — not  a  southern  strategy  and  not 
a  northern  strategy,  but  a  one-nation 
strategy. 

As  far  as  the  South  is  concerned,  we 
are — the  statement  that  Senator  Thur- 
mond made  partially  objected  to  an  ac- 
tion we  have  not  taken  and  have  no  in- 
tention of  taking,  and  that  is  of  sending 
vigilante  squads,  in  effect,  of  the  Justice 
Department  lawyers  in  to  coerce  the  south- 
em  school  districts  to  integrate.  We  have 
not  done  that;  we  are  not  going  to  do 
that. 

Our  approach  is  one  of  recognizing  this 
terribly  difficult  problem  of  cooperating 
with  the  educational  leaders  and  other 
leaders  in  the  South  in  bringing  them  into 
compliance  with  the  law  of  the  land  as 
it  has  been  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 


Court.  Our  policy,  in  other  words,  is  co- 
operation rather  than  coercion. 

Now  I  would  say  finally  that  I  know 
that  some  people  in  the  South  would  pre- 
fer a  policy  that  was  perhaps  not  as  even- 
handed  as  this,  but  I  believe  this  is  the 
right  policy  insofar  as  carrying  out  the 
constitutional  mandates  are  concerned. 
I  think  it  also  is  the  fair  policy.  I  think 
in  the  long  run,  too,  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  South,  because  when  we  look  at 
this  difficult  school  problem  there  cannot 
be  instant  integration,  but  segregation 
must  be  ended.  That  is  the  law  of  the 
land  and  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  for- 
ward and  to  end  it  with  a  transition  pe- 
riod which  will  be  as  least  difficult  as 
possible. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  work  out. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  try- 
ing to,  as  you  know,  obtain  $1^2  billion 
out  of  the  budget  for  this  year  and  next 
year  to  cushion  that  transition  period  from 
segregated  to  nonsegregated  education. 

U.S.  relations  with  mainland  china 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any 
movement  in  our  relations  with  Mainland 
China? 

The  President.  No.  As  you  know, 
there  was  slight  movement  before  in  the 
meetings  we  had  in  Warsaw.  We  are  still 
hopeful  that  those  meetings  will  be 
resumed. 

But  I  have  nothing  to  report  on  any 
movement  toward  resuming  them  at  this 
point,  although  we  think  there  is  a  chance 
they  may  be  moving. 

TROOP  WTTHDRAV^ALS 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  that 
the  Cambodian  operation  has  smoothed 
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the  way  or  helped  the  course  of  the  Viet- 
namization.  Do  you  think  you  will  be  able 
to  increase  the  increment  of  50,000  troop 
withdrawal  that  you  have  announced  be- 
tween now  and  October  15? 

The  President.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
on  that  at  this  time.  We  are  going  to  ex- 
amine this  situation  as  time  goes  on  based 
on — I  know  you  get  tired  of  hearing  this — 
the  three  criteria  of  progress  in  Paris,  if 
any,  and  the  level  of  enemy  activity,  and 
the  progress  in  the  training  of  South 
Vietnamese. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  our  plans 
are  to  go  forward  with  our  150,000  with- 
drawal to  be  completed  during  the  spring 
of  next  year.  In  the  event  that  there  is 
progress  on  any  of  these  three  fronts 
which  will  justify  our  moving  faster,  you 
can  be  sure  that  we  will  move  faster. 

Incidentally,  one  factor  that  is  encour- 
aging in  this  general  area  was  the  fact 
that  I  was  looking  at  this  morning :  In  the 
3  weeks  since  the  Cambodian  action  was 
completed  on  July  i,  American  casual- 
ties were  the  lowest  of  any  3-week  period 
in  the  last  4  years. 

That  still  is  too  many.  One  is  too  many. 
But  the  fact  that  we  have  come  that  far 
is  some  accomplishment. 

"isolation"  of  the  president 

[  1 4.]  Q.  Do  you  have  any  concern,  Mr. 
President,  that  your  staff  might  have  you 
isolated,  as  has  been  charged  in  some  news 
columns? 

The  President.  Well,  I  isolate  them. 
No;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  not  only  see  my 
staff,  but  I  see  a  great  number  of  people 
who  come  in  representing  all  points  of 
view. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been 
checking  on  that  since  the  suggestion  was 


made  that  I  was  isolated.  And  some  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  believe  that  perhaps  I 
have  been  having  too  heavy  a  schedule  in 
that  respect.  However,  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue as  heavy  a  schedule  as  I  can,  talking 
to  all  people  representing  various  points 
of  view. 

I  am  generally,  incidentally,  a  very 
good  listener,  except  in  a  press  conference. 

CAMPUS  unrest 

[15.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  last  Friday,  I 
believe,  you  had  a  report  from  Dr.  Heard 
on  the  problems  of  campus  unrest  and 
your  Commission,  headed  by  Governor 
Scranton,  has  been  studying  this  problem. 
There  have  been  some  indications  that 
they  think  that  the  administration  itself 
ought  to  do  something  to  still  the  problems 
on  the  campuses. 

What  is  your  feeling  about  what  you 
may  be  able  to  do  before  the  schools  open 
in  the  fall  to  help  alleviate  this  problem? 

The  President.  I  would  rather  wait 
until  Dr.  Heard  has  an  opportunity  to 
make  his  conclusions  public,  which  I  asked 
him  to  do  after  we  met — and  I  understand 
he  will  make  those  conclusions  public 
sometime  this  week — and  until  after 
the  Scranton  Commission  makes  some 
recommendations. 

I  noted  that  the  Scranton  Commission 
hearings  had  been  interpreted  by  some  as 
indicating  that  the  evidence  was  mount- 
ing to  a  conclusion  that  one  way  to  bring 
peace  on  campus  was  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Well,  that  of  course  would  not  be  news. 
I  am  not  sure  if  it  would  bring  peace  to 
the  campus.  But  I  would  have  to  respond 
to  that  in  this  way:  I  want  peace  on  the 
campus,  but  my  major  obligation  is  to 
adopt  policies  that  I  consider  will  bring 
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peace  to  the  world. 

And  for  that  reason  I  have  to  reject 
the  easy  and  sometimes  tempting  road  of 
a  quick  and  easy  solution  of  ending  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  because  I  want  to  end  it 
in  a  way  that  we  can  have  a  better  chance 
for  a  lasting  peace  and  not  in  a  way  that 
will  encourage  the  forces  of  aggression  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

LAOS 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
speculation  recently  that  American  forces 
or  South  Vietnamese  forces  are  planning 
a  Cambodian-type  operation  into  Laos.  I 
know  that  you  can't  talk  about  future 
operations  in  this  sort  of  thing,  but  can 
you  tell  us  if  our  policy  precludes  Ameri- 
can troops  launching  a  Cambodian-style 
operation  into  Laos? 

The  President.  I  think  I  answered 
that  question  when  I  issued  my  rather  long 
Laotian  statement,  you  will  recall,  earlier 
this  spring. 

Our  actions  in  Laos  will  be  directed 
toward  interdicting  the  flow  of  enemy 
supplies  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 
That  is  the  occupied  part  of  southern 
Laos.  We  will  use  air  power  for  that 
purpose. 

We  have  no  intention  of  using  ground 
forces  for  the  purpose  of  interdicting  the 
Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 

FAMILY   ASSISTANCE    PLAN 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  how  do  you 
now  assess  the  prospects  of  your  family 
assistance  plan  getting  through  the 
Senate? 


The  President.  I  would  probably 
know  more  about  that  after  I  see  what 
happened  at  a  meeting  with  some  of  the 
Senators  today.  I  put  the  chances  as  fair.  I 
expect  to  meet  with  our  legislative  leaders 
in  the  morning  and  may  have  more  to 
report  on  that  later. 

THE  president's  TRAVEL  PLANS 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
travel  plans  for  this  year?  A  year  ago  at 
this  time  you  were  greeting  the  Apollo 
astronauts  in  the  mid-Pacific.  I  won- 
dered if  you  had  any  plans  to  do  any 
traveling  between  now  and  January  i . 

The  President.  No,  I  haven't  figured 
out  anything  that  would  top  that. 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  THE  ECONOMY 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  stated 
earlier  that  you  expect  full  employment  to 
be  reached  during  fiscal  '72. 

The  President.  Oh,  I'm  not  saying  it 
won't  be  reached  before  1972. 

Q.  How  high  do  you  think  unemploy- 
ment may  rise  in  the  interim  and  in  gen- 
eral how  strong  do  you  think  the  recovery 
of  the  economy  may  be  this  year? 

The  President.  I  wouldn't  and  should 
not  speculate  on  that  point.  We  are  at 
really  the  watershed  of  economic  policy 
now.  That  is  why  I  issued  the  rather 
strong  statement  to  Congress  with  regard 
to  appropriations  and  spending. 

I  am  a  political  man.  I  know  how  popu- 
lar it  is  to  be  for  big  spending  programs  in 
an  election  year.  But  I  also  know  that  big 
spenders  are  only  popular  as  long  as  they 
are  picking  up  the  check — ^when  some- 
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body  else  picks  up  the  check  they  become 
very  unpopular — and  when  the  American 
people  learn  that  the  big  spenders  in 
Congress  are  primarily  responsible  for 
higher  prices,  and  eventually  even  higher 
taxes,  I  think  that  the  American  people 
will  turn  on  the  big  spenders  politically. 

Let  me  put  that  into  context  with  the 
question  of  employment.  We  are  at  a  situ- 
ation now  where  we  finally  see  as  we  look 
at  the  wholesale  price  index  and  at  the 
deflator  figures  that  came  out,  which  of 
course  were  the  broader  price  index  fig- 
ures a  few  days  ago,  that  the  inflation  has 
cooled. 

I  believe,  and  all  of  the  economic  ex- 
perts tell  me  that  I  can  predict  this,  that 
that  leveling  of  the  rise  in  wholesale  prices 
will  be  reflected  as  the  year  goes  on  in  a 
downturn  of  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index.  However,  at  the 
same  time  as  we  do  that,  we  find  that 
the  economy  as  it  has  cooled  has  inevita- 
bly had  some  upturn  in  unemployment 
and  also  this  upturn  has  been  greater  than 
would  usually  be  the  case  in  moving  from 
an  inflation  to  an  economy  with  price 
stability  or  relative  price  stability. 

This  situation  has  been  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  moving  from  a 
wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy.  As  I 
have  pointed  out,  700,000  men  out  of  the 
armed  services  and  defense  plants  had 
added  to  the  unemployment  roles. 

We  think  this  is  a  cost  worth  paying, 
however.  We  want,  however,  to  cushion 
that  transition  as  much  as  we  can. 

Looking  on  through  the  summer,  I 
think  I  could  probably  better,  with  more 
precision,  speak  of  the  last  half  of  the 


year.  The  economic  experts,  with  whom  I 
have  been  meeting  quite  regularly  here, 
indicate  that  the  last  half  of  the  year  will 
definitely  see  the  economy  turning  up. 
And  as  all  of  you  have  noted,  there  have 
been  some  indications  both  in  the  indi- 
cators, not  all  of  the  indicators,  but  a 
majority  of  those  that  people  watch,  and 
also  among  the  economic  analysts,  that  the 
downturn  has  bottomed  out  and  that  the 
last  half  of  the  year  will  see  an  increase  in 
productivity  and  an  upturn  in  the 
economy. 

EDUCATION   APPROPRIATION    BILL 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  veto  the 
education  appropriation  bill  if  it  comes  to 
you  in  its  present  form? 

The  President.  That  is  a  terribly 
tough  decision  because  the  amount  was  so 
large,  as  you  know.  This  one,  however, 
while  the  amount  is  lower,  the  amount 
over  the  budget  still  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern.  This  bill,  as  it  will  come  to  me, 
will  be  over  $400  million  in  excess  of  the 
budget  recommendation  that  I  made  and 
I  have  not  yet  determined  whether  I  can 
veto  it  or  not,  but  I  do  know  this:  that 
that  $400  million  in  excess  of  the  budget 
request  is  an  unacceptable  amount  and 
that  we  have  to  find  that  $400  million 
someplace  else  if  I  don't  veto  the  bill, 
and  I  am  trying  to  presently  examine  that 
possibility. 

Reporter:  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

NOTE :  Reporters  were  called  to  the  President's 
office  at  the  White  House  for  his  unscheduled 
news  conference  at  4:13  p.m.,  Monday,  July 
20,  1970.  It  was  not  broadcast  on  radio  or  tele- 
vision. 
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YESTERDAY,  I  signed  S.  1519,  creating 
a  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science.  In  signing  this 
bill,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
hopes  for  the  Commission  and  express 
certain  reservations. 

Libraries  and  information  centers  are 
among  our  most  precious  national  re- 
sources. Americans  from  all  walks  of  life 
look  to  these  institutions  when  they  wish 
to  expand  their  knowledge  and  wisdom 
beyond  their  own  life  experiences.  They 
look  to  them  also  for  help  and  enrich- 
ment in  more  immediate  concerns,  from 
high  school  dropouts  finding  their  own 
way  back  into  learning  to  nuclear  chem- 
ists retrieving  sophisticated  scientific  ma- 
terials from  a  computerized  data  bank. 

As  a  nation,  we  ask  much  of  libraries 
and  of  information  centers.  To  help  them 
come  closer  to  the  goal  of  making  knowl- 
edge available  in  a  timely  way  to  all  who 
seek  it,  the  Federal  Government  has  es- 
tablished various  libraries  and  informa- 
tion centers  and  has  developed  programs 
to  assist  them  in  serving  their  clientele. 

The  National  Commission,  created  by 
the  bill  before  me,  will  be  asked  to  provide 
an  overview  of  our  needs  in  this  area  and 
to  advise  on  what  steps  we  can  take  to 
ensure  that  we  are  meeting  them.  The 
Commission  will  be  empowered  to  study 
the  eflFectiveness  of  existing  programs,  and 
to  develop  plans  to  coordinate  the  diver- 
sity of  library  and  information  activities 
of  all  kinds  and  at  all  levels. 

These  are  important  tasks.  I  look  to  the 
Commission  to  tell  us  much  about  the 


state  of  our  library  resources  and  to  en- 
courage us  to  develop  and  use  them  more 
wisely  than  we  have  in  the  past.  For  ex- 
ample, our  program  of  Federal  assistance 
to  the  States  for  library  services  and  con- 
struction, as  presently  constituted,  im- 
poses needless  administrative  burdens  on 
the  participating  States  and  impedes 
their  freedom  in  meeting  their  most  press- 
ing library  needs.  We  have  already  pro- 
posed steps  to  overcome  these  inefficien- 
cies by  sending  to  the  Congress  a  legisla- 
tive proposal,  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Amendments  of  1970,^ 
which  would  consolidate  several  narrow 
categorical  library  programs  into  a  single, 
streamlined  State  plan  program.  We  have 
also  suggested  the  simplification  and  im- 
provement of  the  program  of  college 
library  assistance  and  library  training  and 
research  under  title  II  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  urge  prompt  enactment  of  these 
important  reforms. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  new  National 
Commission  will  help  us  to  confront  these 
and  other  problems  in  this  vital  field. 

However,  I  do  want  to  note  my  reser- 
vations about  the  Commission's  design. 
S.  15 19  provides  that  the  Commission  be 
a  wholly  separate  agency  within  the 
executive  branch.  It  will  also  be  author- 
ized to  accept  an  unlimited  amount  of 
gifts  and  bequests  for  its  work.  I  would 
have  preferred  that  the  Commission  be 


^Enacted  on  December  30,    1970    (Public 
Law  91-600, 84  Stat.  1660) . 
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placed  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  where  the  major 
Federal  library  assistance  programs  are 
administered.  In  this  way,  its  advice  and 
recommendations  would  be  more  closely 
and  productively  related  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  programs  are  carried  out 
and  their  funds  spent. 

I  have  on  occasion  recommended  or 
endorsed  the  creation  of  new  agencies 
when  I  believed  the  need  was  great  and 
the  objectives  could  best  be  achieved  by 
that  means.  In  principle,  however,  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  should  avoid  the 
proliferation  of  executive  branch  agen- 
cies. Each  new  governmental  unit  adds  to 
our  problems  of  supervision,  manage- 
ment, and  coordination  which  are  already 
staggering.  And,  quite  often,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  small  new  separate  agency  does 
a  disservice  to  the  achievement  of  its  ob- 
jectives since  its  activities  can  easily  be 
lost  in  the  vast  machinery  of  government. 
Indeed,  several  such  proposals  are  now 
before  the  Congress.  As  Chief  Executive, 
I  believe  that  this  trend  can  have  serious 
organization  and  management  conse- 
quences and  I  intend  to  oppose  it. 

Two  of  these  proposals  are  the  Council 
of  Health  Advisers  and  the  Council  of 
Social  Advisers  which  would  be  created 
by  statute  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President.  Such  a  step  would  prolifer- 
ate problems  of  organizing  the  Executive 
Office  and  would  duplicate  the  purposes 
for  which  the  Domestic  Council  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  were 
created  a  few  short  weeks  ago.  These  staff 
agencies  will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  President  to  receive  the  coordinated 
and  best  advice  of  the  Federal  establish- 


ment on  not  only  health  and  social  mat- 
ters but  on  other  issues  of  importance  to 
our  national  well-being. 

I  would  also  have  preferred  that  there 
be  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  gifts  and 
bequests  annually  receivable  by  the  Com- 
mission established  by  S.  15 19  to  counter 
the  possibility  that  the  Commission's  work 
could  be  distorted  if  it  came  to  depend 
too  heavily  on  any  particular  interest 
group  for  funds.  Because  the  public  funds 
available  to  the  Commission  may  be  quite 
limited,  I  view  the  possibility  of  such  de- 
pendence as  a  danger  against  which  I  will 
guard  in  carrying  out  my  responsibilities 
under  the  new  law.  I  know  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Librarian  of  Congress  [L. 
Quincy  Mumford],  who  is  a  statutory 
member  of  the  Commission,  will  be  sensi- 
tive to  this  problem  and  will  help  guide 
the  Commission  in  avoiding  needless 
duplication  of  effort  and  in  closely  coordi- 
nating its  activities  with  other  library  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government.  I 
intend  to  appoint  to  the  Commission  dis- 
tinguished citizens  who  will  be  equally 
sensitive  to  these  matters. 

Despite  my  reservations  about  this  bill, 
I  look  forward  to  the  contributions  of  the 
National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science.  That  body  is  to  seek 
the  improvement  of  America's  knowledge 
of  knowledge,  its  libraries  and  informa- 
tion centers.  This  task  is  a  crucial  one,  for 
the  continuing  health  and  enrichment  of 
our  Nation.  With  this  knowledge,  I  have 
signed  S.1519. 

note:  As  enacted,  S.  15 19  is  Public  Law 
91-345  (84  Stat.  440),  approved  July  20, 
1970. 
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Commander  Patrick^  all  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Boys  Nation  Convention,  and  the 
newly  elected  president  and  vice  president 
of  Boys  Nation: 

I  am  very  honored  to  welcome  you  here 
to  the  White  House,  to  congratulate  you 
for  having  been  elected  at  your  various 
State  conventions,  and  to  also  invite  you, 
after  my  brief  remarks,  to  visit  the  Cabi- 
net Room  and  then  my  office  as  well. 

Before  that,  however,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  about  the  election  that  you 
have  held.  I  understand  that  anyone  in 
this  group  could  have  been  a  candidate 
for  president  or  vice  president,  probably 
several  of  you  were.  And  these  are  the 
two  that  happened  to  come  through. 

In  congratulating  the  winners,  I'd  like 
to  say  just  a  word  about  those  who  have 
lost.  I  have  been  in  both  positions,  so  I 
know  how  you  feel.  I  think  that  the  im- 
portant item  to  remember  is  that  you 
learn  many  things  from  an  organization 
like  Boys  Nation.  You  learn  about  our 
Government.  You  are  being  briefed,  as 
any  group  of  our  older  people  would  be 
briefed,  on  defense  matters  and  State  De- 
partment matters  and  matters  involving 
domestic  policy  in  this  country. 

But  also  you  learn  something  in  Boys 
Nation  which  is  even  more  important  and 
more  lasting  than  the  current  Govern- 
ment problems.  You  learn  about  life  in  the 
real  sense.  You  learn  about  winning  and 
you  also  learn  about  losing.  And  you  learn 
that  what  really  matters  is  coming  back, 
if  you  happen  to  lose,  and  to  continue  to 
fight  because  that  is  the  process. 

That  brings  me  to  this  whole  matter 
of  process.  I  am  sure  most  of  you  have 
noted,  because  you  come  from  all  of  the 


States  of  the  Union  and  you  are  having 
an  opportunity  and  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  some  of  the  argument  that 
goes  on  in  the  country  today,  in  our  col- 
leges and  our  universities  and  in  our  high 
schools  about  the  American  political  sys- 
tem. And  there  are  those  who  say  that 
the  system  doesn't  work,  that  the  system  is 
wrong,  that  the  system  ought  to  be 
abolished. 

I  would  like  to  put  that  in  perspective. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  wrong  about  this 
country,  but  let's  never  forget  that  there 
are  also  a  lot  of  things  right  about  Amer- 
ica, and  let's  speak  about  those  things  as 
we  think  about  what  is  wrong. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  greatness  of 
America  is  that  for  1 90  years  we  have  had 
a  process  by  which,  through  peaceful 
means,  we  can  change  those  things  that 
are  wrong  and  those  things  that  we  don't 
like  and  we  can  make  them  right.  And 
that's  what,  of  course,  the  system  is  about. 

Now,  sometimes  when  you  have  an  elec- 
tion and  there  are  winners  like  those  that 
are  elected  president  and  vice  president, 
and  losers  like  the  rest  of  you  who  may 
have  run,  those  who  lose  would  throw  up 
their  hands  and  say,  "The  system  is  no 
good  because  I  lost."  That  isn't  true.  That 
doesn't  prove  the  system  isn't  any  good. 
That  only  proves  something  about  that 
particular  contest:  you  lost,  the  other  fel- 
low won. 

But  another  contest  will  come.  Next 
time  you  might  win,  he  might  lose.  The 
system  isn't  what  is  wrong.  What  is  wrong 
is  simply  that  in  that  particular  contest,  by 
reason  of  the  votes  that  were  counted, 
what  you  stood  for  didn't  prevail ;  and  so  it 
is  in  this  country. 
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We  all  have  different  ideas  about  what 
is  the  best  solution  to  our  problems  abroad 
and  at  home.  We  have  a  chance  to  fight 
for  those  ideas,  to  argue  for  them,  to 
debate  them,  to  vote  for  candidates  that 
stand  for  our  points  of  view. 

Sometimes  we  win  and  sometimes  we 
lose.  When  we  lose  and  our  candidate  may 
not  win,  or  our  program  may  not  win,  then 
the  thing  to  do  is  not  to  throw  up  our 
hands  and  say,  "The  system  is  wrong 
because  I  lost  and  we  will  destroy  the 
system."  The  thing  to  do  is  to  continue 
fighting  for  what  you  believe  in  because 
there  will  be  another  chance,  and  when 
that  next  chance  comes  around  what  you 
try  to  do  is  to  win  and  make  your  point  of 
view  prevail. 

What  I  am  really  saying  today  is  this: 
You  and  your  colleagues,  young  Ameri- 
cans all  over  this  country — ^you're  the 
future  of  America  and,  also,  in  a  very 
real  sense  you  may  well  be  the  future  of 
peace  and  freedom  in  the  world.  Your 
commander  has  spoken  eloquently  on  that 
point — ^your  commander,  my  commander. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  became  a  member 
of  the  American  Legion  25  years  ago,  the 
very  year  that  Boys  Nation  was  founded. 

So,  I  feel  very  close  to  this  organiza- 
tion and  very  close  to  those  of  you  who  are 
members  of  the  organization.  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  as  we  look  at  our  young 
generation  today,  I  can  realize  the  ter- 
rible disappointment  and  frustration  that 
particularly  young  people  have  when  they 
see  the  ideals  that  they  believe  in  not  being 
accepted  and  then  there  is  an  understand- 
able tendency  when  what  you  want,  the 
man  you  want,  or  the  program  you  want 
doesn't  win,  to  say,  "Well,  what  is  wrong 
is  that  the  system  is  wrong."  And  so  you 
throw  your  hands  up  and  you  either  bug 
out  of  the  system  or  you  attempt  to  over- 


turn it  through  even  nonpeaceful  means. 

But  that  isn't  the  way.  We  have  always 
had,  throughout  our  Nation's  history, 
times  when  men  who  were  highly  idealistic 
lost  battles.  But  after  losing  them,  they 
continued  to  fight,  and  years  later  they 
came  back  to  win  them. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  Boys  Nation  is 
an  organization  which  proves  that  this  sys- 
tem does  work.  You  have  learned  about  it. 
I  want  you  to  believe  in  the  American 
system,  believe  in  it  not  because  you  are 
always  going  to  win  with  your  man  or  your 
program,  but  believe  in  it  because  win  or 
lose,  you  know  that  there  is  a  process,  a 
great,  free,  democratic  process,  where  if 
you  happen  to  lose  you  can  come  back 
and  fight  again  and  eventually,  perhaps, 
prevail. 

If  you  have  that  chance  and  then  don't 
win,  then  of  course,  all  of  us,  as  good 
Americans,  accept  the  result — accept  the 
result  recognizing  that  we  have  had  the 
chance.  That  is  what  self-government  is 
about. 

We  sort  of  take  it  for  granted  here  in 
this  country,  many  of  us.  But  having 
traveled  to  over  60  countries  in  the  world, 
let  me  say  that  you  really  don't  realize 
what  a  great  and  good  country  this  is  until 
you  have  been  to  some  countries  in  which 
those  who  lose  battles  never  have  a  chance 
to  fight  again. 

The  glory  of  America  is  that  you  can 
win  and  be  elected  or  you  can  lose  and 
then  come  back  and  be  elected  next  time. 
I  know,  and  I  hope  all  of  you  know  this, 
too. 

Incidentally,  I  thought  I  would  like  to 
meet  each  of  you.  I  am  going  over  to  my 
other  office  in  the  Executive  Office  Build- 
ing for  a  meeting  and  I  thought  that  that 
would  give  each  of  you  an  opportunity  to 
go  into  the  Cabinet  Room  to  look  at  all 
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of  those  Cabinet  chairs  and  pick  out  the 
one  you  want  to  be  sitting  in  about  10 
years  or  15  years  from  now.  And  then 
also,  after  that  I  am  leaving  the  formal 
office  of  the  President,  the  famous  Oval 
Office,  open  so  that  you  can  go  in  there 
because  I  figure  one  of  you  probably  plans 
to  sit  there  in  the  next  25  years  or  so  and 


I  wanted  you  to  see  the  office  before  you 
got  there. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  12:17  p.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House  to  100 
delegates  of  Boys  Nation,  an  organization  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Legion. 

J.   Milton   Patrick  was  the  national   com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion. 


230     Remarks  of  Welcome  to  President  Urho  Kekkonen 
of  the  Republic  of  Finland.     July  23, 1970 


Mr,  President: 

I  am  honored  to  welcome  you  again  to 
the  United  States  and  to  welcome  you  to 
this  house. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  a  very 
great  respect  for  your  country  and  for 
your  people.  We  know  your  people  be- 
cause of  the  great  contribution  that  has 
been  made  by  Americans  of  Finnish 
descent  to  the  United  States. 

We  know  your  country,  too,  from  its 
history  and  particularly  from  its  partici- 
pation in  world  affairs  today.  We  respect 
you  and  your  country  as  a  strong  country 
and  a  strong  people.  We  respect  your 
country  as  a  progressive  country. 

We  find,  for  example,  as  we  study  the 
problems  of  the  environment  in  our  coun- 
try that  some  of  the  greatest  progress  in 
this  field  has  been  made  in  your  nation, 
and  we  are  learning  from  you  in  this  area. 

We  respect  you  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy,  a  policy  of  independence  and  a 
policy  of  neutrality,  but  not  the  neutral- 
ity that  refuses  to  participate  in  peace- 
keeping missions  but  a  neutraUty  that 
plays  a  part  in  international  organiza- 
tions, as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  you 
serve  on  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  today. 

In  this  connection  we  express  appreci- 


ation to  you  and  your  people  for  being 
the  host  to  the  historic  conference  on  lim- 
itation of  strategic  arms  in  Helsinki.  We 
trust  that  this  conference  may  lead  to  an 
historic  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  which  could 
contribute  to  the  cause  of  peace  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Finally,  you  who  have  visited  this  coun- 
try and  have  been  received  in  this  house 
on  several  occasions  before,  we  welcome 
you  personally  and  very  warmly  as  one 
of  the  world's  most  respected  elected 
leaders. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:45  a.m.  on 
the  South  Lawn  at  the  White  House  where 
President  Urho  Kekkonen  received  a  formal 
welcome  with  full  military  honors. 

President  Kekkonen  responded  as  follows : 

Mr.  President: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  friendly  words 
and  to  extend  to  you,  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  warm  greetings  of  the 
Finnish  people. 

Our  two  peoples  are  bound  together  with 
lasting  ties  of  friendship.  There  are  no  prob- 
lems between  us.  I  hope  that  my  visit  to  this 
country  will  further  strengthen  our  relations 
and  contribute  to  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween our  nations. 

I  am  also  looking  forward  to  discussing  with 
you,  Mr.  President,  current  issues  of  inter- 
national life.  As  a  neutral  nation,  Finland 
refrains  from  taking  sides  in  the  controversies 
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between  the  great  powers.  We  Finns  are  used 
to  relying  on  our  own  efforts  to  safeguard  our 
freedom  and  security.  Accordingly,  we  do  not 
seek  aid  or  assistance  from  any  side.  Nor  do  we, 
on  our  part,  wish  to  offer  advice  to  others  on 
how  to  conduct  their  affairs. 

But  neutrality  does  not  mean  passive  with- 
drawal from  international  life.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  policy  makes  it  possible  for  us  to 
cooperate  without  prejudice  with  all  countries 


in  the  interest  of  promoting  a  peaceful  world 
order.  It  is  in  this  spirit,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
approach  our  talks. 

Let  me  add  that  I  look  forward  with  keen 
interest  and  pleasure  to  this  opportunity  of 
getting  to  know  you  personally  and  to  renew 
my  contacts  with  the  American  people  for 
whom  we  in  Finland  have  the  greatest  respect 
and  affection. 


23 1     Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Kekkonen 
of  the  Republic  of  Finland.     July  23,  1970 


Mr,  President  and  our  guests  tonight: 

We  are  very  honored  to  have  in  this 
house  again  one  of  the  world's  most  dis- 
tinguished leaders.  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  about  him  in  a  moment^  but  as  I 
speak  of  him  tonight,  I  am,  as  all  of  us 
will  be,  particularly  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  of  all  of  the  elected  leaders  of  the 
world,  he  has  been  in  office  longer,  where 
there  was  party  opposition,  than  any 
elected  leader  in  the  world. 

Since  there  are  many  from  the  Senate 
and  the  House  who  respect  political  abil- 
ity, we  respect  you,  Mr.  President.  I  asked 
the  President  before  dinner  if  he  had  ever 
lost  an  election.  He  had  to  think  a  long 
time.  He  said,  "The  first  one;  but  never 
after  that."  I  wasn't  quite  so  fortunate. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  had  noted  as  the 
receiving  line  came  through  tonight, 
everybody  in  this  room  either  has  been  to 
Finland  or  had  a  very  deep  affection  for 
your  country  and  your  people.  I  am  one 
of  those  fortunate  ones  who  had  the  op- 
portunity to  know  the  Finnish  people,  not 
only  in  America  where  we  have  such  a 
great  contribution  to  our  society  from 
those  of  Finnish  background,  but  in  Fin- 
land where  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
in  1965  with  Mr.  John  Shaheen,  one  of 


our  guests  tonight. 

I  shall  always  remember  that  visit.  I 
shall  remember  it  for  many  reasons.  When 
you  think  of  a  country  you  think  of  it  in 
the  history  books  or  the  geography  books 
or  the  news  stories.  Then  when  you  go 
there  you  find  the  country  as  it  really  is 
and  sometimes  the  reality  is  different  from 
the  history  books  and  the  news  stories  and 
the  pictures. 

I  would  urge  all  of  you  who  have  not 
been  to  Finland  to  go,  to  see  it,  to  know 
it,  and  particularly  to  know  the  beauty 
of  the  country;  the  land,  not  just  of  10,000 
lakes,  as  Congressman  MacGregor 
pointed  out  tonight,  as  Minnesota,  but 
one  of  60,000  lakes — 60,000  with  names — 
not  just  the  "Land  of  Blue  Lakes  and  of 
White  Snow,"  but  also  a  land  of  a  very 
strong  people  with  very  great  progressive 
ideas  with  regard  to  the  development  of 
their  country. 

I  spoke  to  that  point  this  morning.  I 
will  not  elaborate  on  it  now.  I  would  like, 
however,  to  say  that  tonight  we  honor  this 
country  and  we  pay  our  respects  to  it  as  a 
nation,  as  the  President  pointed  out, 
which  is  neutral  and  independent,  but 
neutral  and  independent  not  in  a  nega- 
tive way  but  a  positive  way,  positive  in 
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working  always  for  the  cause  of  peace  in 
the  world  and  in  reducing  tensions  be- 
tween great  and  small  powers.  And  it 
seems  to  me  particularly  appropriate  that 
we  honor  tonight  this  nation  and  this  man 
because  they  have  been  hosts  to  the  con- 
ference at  Helsinki/  the  conference  that 
may  well  have  begun  the  process  which 
could  lead  to  the  most  significant  agree- 
ment since  the  end  of  World  War  II  in 
reducing  tensions  in  the  world  between 
great  powers. 

In  speaking  of  our  Finnish  friends  to- 
night, I  would  like  to  say  that  they  are  a 
special  kind  of  friend.  I  mean  by  that  that 
they  can  be  our  friends,  and  are  our 
friends,  without  having  to  be  the  enemy 
of  anybody  else.  It  is  because  we  have  a 
special  feeling  of  affection  and  friendship 
for  the  people  of  Finland  and  respect  for 
its  government  and  for  its  leaders,  that  we 
are  so  happy  to  have  the  President  here 
tonight  and  the  members  of  his  party. 

Now,  a  word  about  him:  The  Presi- 
dent is  well  known  in  this  country  be- 
cause of  his  many  visits  here  previously. 
He  has  been  to  the  United  States  1 6  times, 
and  twice  as  an  official  state  guest.  He 
was  also  here  in  1932  as  a  member  of  the 
Olympic  team  of  Finland.  I  attended 
those  Olympic  games  in  1932.  I  did  not 
see  him  participate  in  the  high  jump.  He 
was  the  Finnish  champion  in  the  high 
jump.  But  the  day  I  was  there  I  watched 
Lauri  Lehtinen  of  Finland  win  the  5,000 
meters  by  a  yard  over  Ralph  Hill  of 
Oregon.  The  President  recalls  that  day 
very  well,  too,  because  it  was  perhaps  the 
most  exciting  race  of  all  the  Olympics  of 
1932  held  in  Los  Angeles. 

^  Phase  I  of  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  between  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


Now  that  leads  me  to  another  point. 
When  we  think  of  Finland  we  think  of 
great  athletes,  of  skiers  and  snow  and 
Olympic  games.  We  think  of  the  scenery 
and  the  rest.  But  tonight  we  honor  and 
respect  this  country  because,  although  it 
is  a  small  country,  its  leaders  have  played 
a  very  large  role  in  the  world  in  partici- 
pating in  international  organizations,  in 
serving  the  cause  of  peace  and  friendship 
in  the  world. 

So,  tonight  I  know  all  of  you  will  want 
to  join  me  in  raising  your  glasses — raising 
your  glasses  to  a  small  country  but  to  a 
very  big  man,  the  President  of  Finland. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:59  p.m.  in 
the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 
President  Kekkonen  responded  as  follows : 

Mr.  President: 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  the  warm  and  friendly  welcome 
I  have  received  here  today.  I  know  that  it  is 
an  expression  of  the  friendship  and  mutual 
understanding  that  so  happily  exist  between  our 
two  countries.  Let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  in  Finland  highly  value  the 
friendship  of  the  American  people,  and  we  shall 
do  our  part  in  maintaining  it  in  the  future. 

As  I  said  on  my  arrival  in  Washington  this 
morning,  there  are  no  unsolved  problems,  no 
disputes,  between  Finland  and  the  United 
States.  I  have  not  come  here  to  seek  aid  or 
assistance.  Nor  have  I  come  to  offer  advice.  Yet 
the  talks  we  have  had  today  have  been  of 
utmost  interest  and  impK>rtance  for  Finland. 
They  have  enabled  me  to  gain  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  policies  of  the  United  States, 
and  they  have  given  me  the  opportunity  to  put 
forward  our  views  and  aspirations  with  regard 
to  international  relations.  Only  a  few  days  ago 
I  had  similar  talks  in  Moscow.  For  a  nation  in 
Finland's  position,  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  relations 
between  them,  have  a  decisive  influence.  I  hope 
that  my  two  visits  will  help  us  in  our  efforts  to 
safeguard  the  freedom  and  security  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  Finnish  nation. 

As  a  neutral  country,  Finland  seeks  security. 
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not  through  military  alliances  or  the  protection 
of  one  group  of  powers  against  another,  but 
through  a  foreign  policy  designed  to  keep  us 
outside  of  any  possible  conflict.  Such  a  policy 
does  not  mean  a  withdrawal  from  international 
life.  On  the  contrary,  Finland  has  a  vital  na- 
tional interest  in  working  actively,  together  with 
other  nations,  for  the  containment  of  interna- 
tional conflicts  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  between  nations. 

We  realize  that  in  today's  world  the  security 
of  Finland  cannot  be  divorced  from  interna- 
tional security  as  a  whole.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, that  we  must  view  with  great  concern  any 
event  or  action  that  endangers  international 
security  and  thus,  ultimately,  ourselves. 

Accordingly,  it  is  in  our  own  interest  that  we 
must  oppose  the  use  or  threat  of  force  in  in- 
ternational relations,  wherever  it  occurs,  and 
deplore  any  attempt  to  gain  political  ends  by 
military  means. 

Accordingly,  too,  Finland  as  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  prepared  to  do  her  share  in  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security.  We  have 
contributed  men  and  money  to  every  peace- 
keeping operation  undertaken  by  the  United 
Nations,  and  we  have  sought  by  other  means 
as  well  to  promote  the  universal  collective  secu- 
rity system  provided  for  by  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

What  I  have  said  explains  our  interest  in 
the  discussions  of  European  security  that  have 
taken  place  in  recent  times.  Our  continent  re- 
mains the  scene  of  the  deadliest  concentration 
of  modem  weapons  of  mass  destruction  ever 
known  in  history.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
guns  of  Europe  are  pointed  at  ghosts  from  the 
past,  and  that  the  European  nations  are  divided 
by  problems  that  in  fact  have  ceased  to  be 
problems.  We,  therefore,  welcome  every  con- 
structive effort  to  replace  mutual  fear  and  sus- 


picion with  trust  and  cooperation  between  all. 

One  means  to  this  end  that  has  been  pro- 
pK)sed  could  be  the  holding  of  a  conference  on 
European  security  with  the  participation  of  all 
the  states  involved,  including,  of  course,  the 
United  States.  We  in  Finland  believe  that  this 
is  a  useful  idea,  and  we  have  offered  to  act 
as  host  for  such  a  conference,  if  it  is  decided 
that  it  should  be  convened.  We  believe  Finland 
would  be  well  qualified  for  such  a  role,  for  we 
have  friendly  relations  with  all  the  govern- 
ments concerned  and  maintain  a  neutral  posi- 
tion on  the  principal  issues  dividing  Europe, 
notably  the  German  question. 

I  know  that  no  single  conference  can  solve 
the  many  complicated  problems  that  affect 
European  security  today.  I  personally  do  be- 
lieve, however,  that  it  is  vitally  important  to 
make  a  fresh  start  that  would  liberate  the 
peoples  of  Europe  from  the  fear  of  war  and 
give  them  confidence  in  a  peaceful  future.  Only 
in  such  an  atmosphere  could  every  European 
nation  truly  develop  its  own  national  identity. 
The  convening  of  a  conference  on  European 
security  could  well  contribute  to  creating  such 
an  atmosphere. 

In  offering  these  thoughts,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  speaking  for  a  European  nation  that  de- 
sires nothing  but  the  possibility  of  living  in 
peace  and  security  and  cultivating  friendly  rela- 
tions with  all  nations  both  near  and  far.  I  am 
convinced  that  these  aspirations  of  the  Finnish 
people  meet  with  understanding  and  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  my  visit 
here  today  has  confirmed  me  in  this  conviction. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  President 
and  Mrs.  Nixon,  for  your  generous  hospitality 
and  for  this  opportunity  to  meet  so  many  dis- 
tinguished Americans.  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  propose  a  toast  in  honor  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  Mrs.  Nixon. 


232     Remarks  on  Signing  the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act 
of  1970.     July  24,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  are  here  for  the  signing  of  the 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  and 


Senate,  a  bipartisan  group,  can  tell  you, 
this  is  the  most  significant  housing  legis- 
lation to  be  enacted  by  this  Congress.  It 
is  enormously  important  to  the  home- 
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building  industry.  That  is  why  we  have 
invited  not  only  representatives  of  the 
industry  here  today,  but  also  representa- 
tives of  die  construction  trades,  because 
this  is  an  area  where  the  Nation  needs 
more  housing,  where  our  goals,  as  Secre- 
tary Romney  has  often  pointed  out,  are 
far  greater  than  our  present  supply;  and, 
secondly,  where  we  need  the  impetus  this 
time  in  the  financial  market  which  will  get 
homebuilding  moving  up. 

We  have  been  very  encouraged  in  the 
last  couple  of  months  as  far  as  housing 
starts  are  concerned,  but  it  is  still  not  at 
the  level  it  should  be. 

This  will  provide  some  needed  financial 
impetus,  $250  million  in  actual  money  in 
this  particular  area  which  can  have  a 
multiplier  effect  of  several  billions  of 
dollars  in  homebuilding. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  delighted  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  sign  this  bill  and  in 


the  presence  of,  I  think,  the  largest  group 
I  have  had  for  a  bill  signing  ceremony 
since  I  have  been  here.  Incidentally,  this 
shows  what  national  support  there  is  for 
this  legislation,  support  by  both  parties  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  We  could  not 
have  done  it  without  bipartisan  support 
and  support  by  both  industry  and  by 
labor.  We  could  not  have  done  it  without 
both  their  support. 

Now,  we  are  all  going  to  work  together 
to  get  the  housing  built. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:12  a.m.  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  As 
enacted,  the  bill  (S.  3685)  is  Public  Law  91- 
351  (84  Stat.  450). 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  also  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
act  by  George  W.  Romney,  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  George  P.  Shultz, 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  Preston  Martin,  Chairman,  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board. 


233     Statement  on  Signing  the  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act 
of  1970.     July  24,  1970 


THE  EMERGENCY  Home  Finance  Act 
of  1970  provides  an  important  legislative 
step  in  our  efforts  to  alleviate  the  Nation's 
critical  housing  shortage.  All  of  those  who 
supported  this  legislation  and  who  worked 
so  hard  to  bring  about  its  enactment  de- 
serve the  Nation's  commendation.  Sena- 
tor Sparkman  and  Congressman  Widnall 
deserve  particular  credit  for  their  impor- 
tant role  in  this  legislative  accomplishment. 
Title  I  of  this  bill  authorizes  a  $250 
million  subsidy  for  the  Federal  home 
loan  banks.  I  am  encouraged  to  learn 
that  action  on  the  appropriations  bill 
which  would  actually  provide  this  fund- 
ing is  already  nearing  completion.  This 
money  will,  in  turn,  add  an  additional  $4 


billion  to  the  private  housing  market. 

As  I  sign  the  Emergency  Home  Finance 
Act  of  1970,  I  emphasize  again  how  im- 
portant it  is  that  leaders  in  both  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment— and  in  both  political  parties — 
work  together  in  a  highly  cooperative  and 
highly  imaginative  manner  in  addressing 
the  Nation's  housing  problems.  Those 
problems  are  still  severe.  While  housing 
starts  have  increased  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  housing  production  is  still  substan- 
tially below  desirable  levels.  We  must  im- 
prove this  performance,  not  only  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  for  housing  but  also 
to  make  up  the  large  housing  deficit 
which  has  accumulated  over  the  past  4 
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years,  and  to  permit  people  to  move  from 
tfie  many  substandard  housing  units 
which  are  now  in  existence. 

The  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  will 
help  us  advance  toward  all  of  these  ob- 
jectives. But  there  is  still  much  work  that 
needs  to  be  done.  The  administration's 


Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970  is  still  in  committee.  It  has  been 
before  the  Congress  since  March  19, 1970. 
I  hope  that  it  will  soon  be  reported  and 
enacted  so  that  we  can  get  on  with  this 
urgent  work. 


234     Remarks  in  the  Civic  Center,  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 
July  24,  1970 


I  ALWAYS  like  to  talk  to  young  people 
and  I  think  that  young  people  here  are 
really  with  it  in  terms  of  their  understand- 
ing of  national  issues,  their  interest  in  them 
and  the  like. 

Sometimes  people  who  live  in  Wash- 
ington, New  York,  other  cities,  they  get 
out  to  the  Midwest,  particularly  North 
Dakota  and  Wyoming,  and  they  think 
that  that  is  sort  of  the  sticks.  It  is  not  true 
anymore.  This  is  really  one  country. 

This  is  a  country  where,  by  reason  of 
the  communication,  television  and  the 
rest,  there  is  a  tremendous  interest  in  all 
the  national  issues  here,  just  like  there  is 
in  other  places. 

Let  me  say,  too,  that  it  was  very  inter- 
esting to  find,  as  I  went  through  the 
crowd,  and  I  thought  very  encouraging, 
that  a  number  of  people  who  had  lived 
in  places  like  Los  Angeles,  St.  Louis,  one 
from  Connecticut,  had  moved  to  North 
Dakota.  We  hear  about  the  out-migra- 
tion. I  am  convinced  now  that  our  pro- 
gram, which  we  are  going  to  discuss  in 
here  now,  our  program  of  reversing  the 
migration  flow,  so  that  for  what  is  called 
rural  America — and,  of  course,  Fargo  is  a 
big  city  but  it  is  part  of  rural  America — 
this  process  of  reversing  the  migration 
flow  really  can  work,  because  the  attrac- 
tion, of  course,  is  quite  obvious.  You  have 


jobs,  you  have  clean  air,  you  have  oppor- 
tunity, you  have  schools,  you  have  more  of 
an  opportunity  than  you  would  have  in  a 
much  larger  city  to  control  your  own 
future. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  people 
like  it  here.  I  have  always  liked  it  here 
because  they  have  always  been  good  to  me. 

I  want  to  say  this.  Governor,^  that  I 
recall  you  as  a  young  Republican.  You 
have  always  been  telling  us  how  great  this 
country  was.  You  have  been  strong  for 
your  State,  for  this  part  of  the  country. 
And  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  have  de- 
veloped this  Rural  Affairs  Council,  which, 
as  you  know,  is  something  new  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  now  bringing  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  rather 
than  just  sitting  there  in  Washington  and 
waiting  for  people  to  come  in — ^is  bringing 
the  Government  to  the  country  so  that  we 
can  see  what  the  country  is  like.  You  have 
to  see  it  and  feel  it.  You  can  read  about 
it  in  a  150-page  document,  but  there  is 
nothing  like  talking  with  people,  seeing 
people,  seeing  their  faces,  to  know  what 
their  attitudes  really  are.  That  is  some- 
thing that  we  have  been  working  for. 

I  think  that  leadership  of  men  like  your- 
self and  the  other  Governors  that  we  are 
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going  to  meet,  can  develop  a  new,  progres- 
sive policy  where  this — ^what  is  called  the 
great  heartland  of  America,  which  has  so 
much  to  offer  in  the  way  of  a  good  life — 
can  have  the  good  jobs  and  the  greater 
opportunity  that  will  bring  people  from 
the  overcrowded  cities  back  to  the  country 


where  they  will  have  a  better  life. 

That  is  our  program.  And  I  think  your 
150-page  document  probably  deals  with 
that. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
1:15  p.m. 


235     Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters  in  Fargo,  North 
Dakota,  Following  a  Meeting  With  Northern  Plains 
States  Governors.     July  24,  1970 


IT  HAS  BEEN  very  helpful  for  me  to 
get  the  views  of  Governors  from  some  of 
the  less  populated  States.  Usually  the 
wheel  that  squeaks  gets  the  grease. 

The  big  States  naturally  have  bigger 
representation  in  Congress  and  they  have 
more  representatives  in  Washington.  The 
Governors  of  these  States  gave  us  an  indi- 
cation of  their  problems  in  a  very  direct 
and  blunt  way. 

I  think  what  happens  when  you  come 
to  the  country  is  that,  as  I  said  to  them,  a 
meeting  held  in  Fargo  is  one  where  people 
speak  more  freely  where  the  President  is 
present  than  they  will  speak  in  the 
Cabinet  Room. 

When  somebody  comes  in  the  Presi- 
dent's oflBce  or  in  the  Cabinet  Room  they 
tend  to  be  somewhat  restrained.  But  when 
you  get  out  here  in  the  country,  then  you 
are  on  their  ground.  They  spoke  very 
directly  about  the  programs,  the  prolifer- 
ation of  Federal  programs,  and  the  need 
for  more  attention  to  what  is  basically 
rural  America  so  that  we  can  stop  this 
migration  out  of  this  part  of  the  country. 


Q.  What  is  the  main  thing  you  got  out 
of  today's  meetings? 


The  President.  Well,  a  number  of 
things.  One,  the  need  to  have  a  new  ap- 
proach to  our  Federal  programs,  which 
we  are  already  working  on,  so  that  we 
could  get  away  from  all  of  the  over- 
lapping. They  just  have  huge  books  indi- 
cating all  the  areas  that  they  could  apply 
for  aid.  And  that  is  fine  when  you  have 
got  a  huge  staff  in  a  big  State.  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  smaller  State. 

Then  beyond  that,  however,  we  went 
into  the  very  important  problem  of  the 
future  growth  of  the  United  States. 
Should  the  United  States  continue  to 
grow  by  piling  more  and  more  people  into 
the  big  cities  on  both  coasts  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  country,  or  should  we  re- 
verse the  migration  flow  or  use  policies, 
the  policies  that  will  reverse  the  migra- 
tion flow,  so  that  we  could  have  more 
people  living  in  what  is  called  the  heart- 
land of  the  country,  from  which  there  has 
been  a  considerable  amount  of  migration? 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  particu- 
larly sticks  in  my  mind  is  when  one  of  the 
Governors  reported  that  they  had  polled 
the  students,  the  graduates  of  South 
Dakota  University. 

Eighty-five  percent  of  the  graduates 
had  left  South  Dakota. 
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They  polled  them  and  asked  them 
whether  they  would  return  to  South 
Dakota  if  there  were  job  opportunities 
here.  And  the  indication  was  that  well 
over  50  percent  of  them  would  return  if 
there  were  job  opportunities;  therefore, 
the  need  for  industry,  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral attention  to  this  part  of  the  country. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5  p.m.  in  the 
Civic  Center  in  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 


On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcripts  of  two  news  briefings :  The  first 
on  the  President's  meeting  with  the  Governors 
by  Clifford  M.  Hardin,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, John  R.  Price,  Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President,  and  Charles  Williams,  Staff  Director, 
and  Dr.  Irwin  P.  Halpern,  National  Goals 
Research  Staff;  the  second  by  Governor  Nor- 
bert  T.  Tiemann  of  Nebraska  on  the  report  of 
the  National  Governors'  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  Rural  and  Urban  Development,  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  President  at  the 
meeting. 


236     Remarks  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  During  the  Pioneer 
Day  Celebration.     July  24,  1970 


President  Smithy  President  Lee,  President 
Tanner: 

I  wish  to  express  to  all  of  you  who  have 
welcomed  us  so  warmly  today  on  Pioneer 
Day  our  gratitude,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  we  always  have  found  our  visits 
to  Salt  Lake  City  to  be  extremely  heart- 
warming. But  of  all  the  times  we  have 
come  here  we  have  never  seen  a  crowd  so 
big  and  one  so  friendly.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

I  also  want  to  express  appreciation  to 
you,  too,  today  for  a  great  institution  that 
has  played  a  part  in  this  administration. 

I  remember  when  we  came  here  in  the 
campaign,  in  the  Tabernacle.  We  heard 
the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir,  and  when 
it  played  and  sang  "The  Battle  Hymn  of 
the  Republic"  I  turned  to  George  Romney 
and  said  I  had  never  heard  it  better. 

So  we  had  them  at  the  Inauguration. 

And  since  that  time,  too,  I  also  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  you  for  provid- 
ing for  the  Cabinet  two  of  the  outstanding 
Americans  of  our  time,  two  of  the  most 
selfless  public  servants  I  know — the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 


velopment, George  Romney. 

I  have  a  meeting  with  the  officials  of 
the  Church  for  a  few  moments,  but  before 
going  in  I  would  like  to  say  one  word  about 
the  spirit  that  created  this  great  city  and 
this  State. 

Pioneer  Day  means  something  to  the 
people  of  Utah  but  it  also  means  some- 
thing to  the  people  of  America,  because 
the  pioneers  who  came  here  taught  other 
pioneers  who  went  on  through  the  balance 
of  the  West.  And  it  is  that  kind  of  spirit, 
the  kind  of  spirit  that  sees  a  great  prob- 
lem but  the  greater  the  problem  puts  in 
great  effort,  the  kind  of  spirit  that  doesn't 
blame  adversity  on  somebody  else  but  tries 
to  do  something  about  it  himself. 

That  is  what  built  this  State;  that  is 
what  built  America. 

Just  a  year  ago,  on  July  the  24th,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Pacific,  on  an  American 
aircraft  carrier,  I  welcomed  back  from 
the  moon  three  men  who  had  been 
pioneers  in  landing  on  the  moon.  And  as 
I  think  today,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
spirit  that  took  those  three  men  to  the 
moon,  the  spirit  that  came  here  124  years 
ago,  that  kind  of  spirit  has  built  the  great- 
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est  country  on  the  earth.  And  let  me 
remind  us  all  on  this  day,  we  in  America 
know  that  we  are  not  perfect.  We  in 
America  know  that  we  have  problems. 

But  we  also  know  that  we  are  blessed 
with  the  greatest  ability  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen  to  solve  those  problems. 

And  all  we  need  is  the  kind  of  spirit 
that  built  this  State. 


Thank  you  for  giving  America  sugh  a 
fine  lesson.  Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:10  p.m.  in 
the  office  building  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  Harold  B.  Lee,  and 
N.  Eldon  Tanner  were  three  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Church. 

The  Pioneer  Day  celebration  marked  the  an- 
niversary of  the  day  in  1847  when  Brigham 
Young  arrived  in  the  Salt  Lake  Valley. 


237     Statement  on  the  Death  of  Representative 

Michael  J.  Kirwan  of  Ohio.     July  27,  1970 


THE  DEATH  of  Representative  Michael 
J.  Kirwan  is  a  loss  to  the  Congress,  to  the 
Nation,  and  to  me  personally.  I  join  his 
many  other  friends  in  sorrow  at  his  pass- 
ing, and  in  respect  for  his  memory  and 
for  his  long  record  of  service  to  the  Nation. 
Mrs.  Nixon  joins  me  in  expressing  deep 


sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kirwan  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  their  family. 

note:  The  statement  was  posted  for  the  press 
at  San  Clemente,  Calif. 

Representative  Kirwan,  83,  died  at  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  of  complications  re- 
sulting from  injuries  incurred  in  1 969  when  he 
fell  and  broke  a  vertebra. 


238     Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine 
as  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.     July  28,  1970 


Dear  Tom: 

I  deeply  regret  that  you  will  be  leaving 
the  government,  but  I  accept  your  resig- 
nation as  Administrator  of  NASA  effec- 
tive September  15,  as  you  have  requested. 

You  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  every 
one  of  your  fellow  citizens  many  times 
over  for  the  outstanding  leadership  you 
have  given  to  the  nation's  space  programs. 
Your  contribution  to  man's  knowledge 
of  the  Earth  as  well  as  the  heavens  has 
been  major,  and  the  course  you  have  done 
so  much  to  set  will  help  guide  our  efforts 
for  years  to  come.  The  respect  and  affec- 


tion of  the  colleagues  and  associates  you 
leave  behind  will  accompany  you  wher- 
ever you  go,  and  I  hope  you  will  always 
take  pride  in  your  splendid  achievements 
in  behalf  of  every  American  and,  indeed, 
in  behalf  of  all  mankind. 

You  have  earned  a  unique  and  perma- 
nent place  of  honor  in  the  history  of  man's 
exploration.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to 
know  you,  and  to  work  with  you,  and  to 
share  with  you  the  sense  of  excitement, 
adventure  and  achievement  that  has 
marked  this  time  of  triumph  in  the 
nation's  space  program. 
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With  warm  personal  regards^ 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[Dr.  Thomas  Paine,  Administrator  of  NASA] 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  conference  by 
Dr.  Paine  on  his  resignation. 

The  President's  letter  was  released  at  San 
Clemente,  Calif.,  along  with  Dr.  Paine's  which 
read  as  follows : 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

Please  accept  my  resignation  as  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration effective  15  September  1970.  Now 
is  an  appropriate  time  for  a  change  of  com- 
mand at  NASA,  and  this  coincides  with  my 
wish  to  return  to  private  life. 

During  my  direction  Americans  orbited  the 
moon  and  walked  on  its  surface,  achieving  our 
boldest  national  goal  on  time  and  within 
budget.  We  have  made  the  transition  to  the 
post- Apollo  internationally  oriented  space  pro- 
gram of  the  1970's,  and  the  Congress  has  ap- 


proved the  new  direction  and  pace  in  the  1971 
budget.  We  will  shortly  publish  a  prospectus 
for  man's  conquest  of  space  through  the  year 
2000  which  charts  a  long-range  plan  for  future 
progress. 

The  world  can  well  be  proud  of  the  NASA 
team's  incredible  space  achievements  accom- 
plished under  four  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  in  twelve  short  years.  Now  the  nation 
should  press  on  boldly  with  the  exploration  of 
the  universe  as  well  as  with  the  solution  of  man's 
problems  here  on  the  blue  planet. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  and  honor  to  have 
led  the  nation's  space  program  through  critical 
times  under  two  Presidents.  You  have  shown 
me  every  courtesy  and  consideration,  as  have 
your  staff  and  the  Congress.  I  am  most  grateful 
to  you  for  having  given  me  this  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  my  country  during  mankind's 
first  journey  to  another  world. 


Respectfully  yours. 


Tom  Paine 


[The  President,  The  White  House,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20500] 


239     Remarks  on  Signing  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970. 
July  29,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  signing  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  control  measure,  and  in  signing  this 
bill  you  v^ill  note  that  it  is  a  very  big  bill 
in  terms  of  number  of  pages,  one  of  the 
longest,  except  for  appropriations  bills, 
that  I  have  signed  during  my  term  of 
office. 

It  is  an  unprecedented  measure,  a  very 
strong  measure,  but  it  deals  with  an  un- 
precedented problem. 

When  we  came  into  office,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C,  had  one 
of  the  highest  crime  rates  in  the  Nation 
year  after  year,  and  was  fast  becoming  the 
crime  capital  of  the  world.  We  needed 


new  legislation  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
This  legislation  provides,  we  believe,  the 
tools  absolutely  essential  for  us  to  stop 
the  rise  of  crime  in  Washington  and  to 
reverse  the  trend. 

We  want  to  make  Washington,  D.C,  an 
example  of  respect  for  law  and  of  freedom 
from  fear,  rather  than  an  example  of  law- 
lessness. And  we  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  help. 

I  should  point  out,  however,  that  as  I 
sign  this  bill,  that  this  is  again  evidence 
of  what  I  would  say  is  the  poorest  batting 
average  of  the  91st  Congress,  the  poorest 
batting  average  in  terms  of  legislation  that 
has  been  submitted  and  acted  upon. 
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I  have  submitted,  over  a  year  ago,  13 
major  measures  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Only  one  has  reached  my  desk:  the 
one  that  I  have  signed  today.  Still  waiting 
for  action  are  the  bills  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted— the  measures  to  deal  with  or- 
ganized crime,  pornography,  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs,  and  several  others. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  have  better 
than  a  i  for  1 3  batting  average. 

This  is  an  area  that  is  not  partisan.  It 
is  one  where  the  problem  is  national, 
where  people  of  both  parties  want  action. 
I  hope  that  this  is  only  the  beginning  and 
that  before  this  session  ends  that  the  91st 
Congress  will  have  a  better  batting  aver- 
age on  this  critical  national  issue  than  i 
out  of  13. 

When  I  go  to  Denver  on  Monday  to 


meet  with  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration,  a  national  meeting, 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject, 
and  I  hope  to  mobilize  support  there  from 
law  enforcement  officials  across  the  Na- 
tion, support  for  the  passage  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  necessary  laws  at  the  Federal 
level  so  that  we  can  reverse  the  tide  and 
the  rise  of  crime  in  this  country. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:12  a.m.  in  his 
office  at  the  Western  White  House  in  San 
Clemente,  Calif. 

As  enacted,  the  bill  (S.  2601 )  is  Public  Law 
91-358  (84  Stat.  473). 

On  August  18,  1970,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by 
District  of  Columbia  Mayor  Walter  E.  Wash- 
ington and  Gilbert  Hahn,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council,  on  improving  the 
District  of  Columbia  criminal  justice  system. 


240     The  President's  News  Conference  of 
July  30,  1970 

The  President.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
we  are  having  trouble  with  the  audio  in 
the  room.  I  hope  that  all  of  you,  when 
you  ask  your  questions,  will  ask  them 
quite  loudly.  I  understand,  however,  that 
our  television  audience  has  no  problem 
because  a  shotgun  mike  will  pick  them 
up.  For  the  benefit  of  your  colleagues,  ask 
your  questions  a  little  more  loudly. 

This  press  conference  is  one  that  is 
being  held  for  the  first  time,  while  I  have 
been  President,  outside  of  Washington. 
We  want  to  welcome  all  of  the  members 
of  the  California  press  who  are  here.  We 
will  follow  the  usual  format  of  the  White 
House  press  conference,  with  the  first  two 
questions  going  to  the  wire  services,  and 
then  we  will  try  to  cover  as  many  others 
as  we  can. 


Questions 


THE   MIDEAST 

[i.]  Mr.  Cormier  [Frank  Cormier,  As- 
sociated Press]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  give  us  an 
update  on  the  very  fast  moving  develop- 
ments in  the  Middle  East;  particularly, 
have  we  heard  from  Israel  in  response  to 
your  peace  initiatives? 

The  President.  We  have  not  yet 
heard  from  Israel  on  our  peace  initiatives. 
As  you  know,  we  have  heard  from  the 
Jordanians  and  the  U.A.R.,  and  the 
Israelis  have  been  considering  the  matter 
in  Cabinet  sessions.  We  are  hopeful  that 
Israel  will  join  the  U.A.R.  and  Jordan  on 
the  peace  initiative. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  by 
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Israeli  Government  officials  that  if  they 
agree  to  a  cease-fire,  that  they  run  the  risk 
of  having  a  military  buildup  occur  during 
the  cease-fire.  We  and  others  have  at- 
tempted to  assure  them  that  that  would 
not  be  the  case.  If  there's  a  cease-fire,  a 
natural  proposition  connected  with  that,  a 
condition  with  that,  is  that  there  will  be  a 
military  standstill  during  that  period. 

As  far  as  Israel's  position  is  concerned, 
I  indicated  on  July  i  in  a  television  broad- 
cast with  network  commentators  from  Los 
Angeles,  the  position  of  this  Government 
insofar  as  Israel's  security  is  concerned, 
and  our  commitment  to  maintaining  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  Mideast.  Seventy- 
one  Senators  have  endorsed  that  proposi- 
tion in  a  letter  to  me  which  I  received 
today. 

In  view  of  that  position,  which  was 
stated  then  and  which  I  will  not  go  into 
now,  I  believe  that  Israel  can  agree  to  the 
cease-fire  and  can  agree  to  negotiations 
without  fear  that  by  her  negotiations  her 
position  may  be  compromised  or  jeopard- 
ized in  that  period. 

PRICE   TRENDS 

[2.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  wholesale 
price  index  registered  in  July  its  greatest 
gain  in  6  months.^  Gan  you  tell  us  when 
you  expect  prices  to  go  down? 

The  President.  What  I  am  more  in- 
terested in  is,  of  course,  not  just  what 
happens  in  i  month,  but  what  happens 
over  the  6-month  period.  And  what  we 
are  encouraged  by  is  the  fact  that  the 
trend  in  the  6-month  period  for  wholesale 

^  On  July  29,  1970,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the  whole- 
sale price  index  by  George  P.  Shultz,  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 


prices  was  downward.  The  rise  in  the  rate 
of  increase  is  downward  rather  than  up- 
ward. This  three-tenths  of  a  percent  in- 
crease to  which  you  refer  has  to  be  bal- 
anced against  a  zero  increase  in  the  month 
of  May. 

The  zero  increase  in  the  month  of  May 
did  not  mean  that  the  rise  in  wholesale 
prices  had  stopped,  just  as  this  does  not 
mean  that  a  rise  in  wholesale  prices  will 
escalate. 

We  believe,  based  on  not  only  whole- 
sale prices  but  other  economic  indicators, 
that  the  inflation  is  being  cooled,  that  it 
will  continue  to  be  cooled  if  we  can  con- 
tinue to  have  responsibility  in  the  conduct 
of  our  budget  problems  in  Washington, 
D.G.,  and  that  we  are  on  the  way,  insofar 
as  the  other  side  of  the  coin  is  concerned, 
toward  an  economy  moving  upward  in 
the  last  half  of  1970. 

PARIS    PEACE   TALKS 

[3.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  Ambassador 
Bruce  takes  over  on  Saturday  in  Paris.  Do 
you  feel  that  conditions  for  a  negotiated 
peace  have  improved  or  worsened  since 
we  invaded  Cambodia? 

The  President.  I  believe  that  the  pros- 
pects for  a  negotiated  peace  should  be 
better  now  than  they  were  before  the 
Cambodian  operation.  I  do  not  say  this 
because  of  any  intelligence  with  regard 
to  enemy  activities  or  enemy  attitudes. 
But  I  say  it  because,  as  a  result  of  our 
Cambodian  operation,  the  enemy  position 
is  weaker  than  it  was  before  we  went  into 
Cambodia. 

Their  timetable  has  been  set  back. 
Time  is  no  longer  on  their  side.  Now, 
whether  they  will  be  convinced  by  this 
that  their  best  interest  would  be  served  by 
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negotiations  rather  than  by  attempting  to 
win  a  miHtary  victory  on  the  battlefield, 
that  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  we  have  sent  a  senior  negotiator, 
Mr.  Bruce,  to  Paris  with  wide  latitude  in 
negotiation,  and  we  hope  that  they  will 
reciprocate  by  negotiating  in  good  faith 
and  try  to  bring  the  war  to  an  early  con- 
clusion, as  it  could  be  by  negotiation 
rather  than  letting  it  draw  to  a  conclusion 
through  the  longer  path  of  Vietnamiza- 
tion  which  we  are  prepared  to  do  also. 

Q.  Does  President  Thieu  of  South  Viet- 
nam hold  any  positions  that  would  take 
away  some  of  Ambassador  Bruce' s 
flexibility? 

The  President.  No,  he  does  not.  Presi- 
dent Thieu' s  position  with  regard  to  nego- 
tiation is  on  all  fours  with  ours.  We  have 
consulted  with  him  and  he  with  us  before 
any  negotiating  positions  have  been  pre- 
sented. And  also,  you  will  note  that  Am- 
bassador Bruce  went  to  South  Vietnam 
and  met  with  President  Thieu  and  with 
Ambassador  Bunker  to  be  sure  that  there 
was  no  disagreement  on  our  negotiating 
position. 

SCHOOL   DESEGREGATION 

[4.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  concur 
with  Attorney  General  Mitchell's  recent 
prediction  that  by  the  fall  school  term 
most  of  the  schools  in  the  South  will  be 
desegregated;  and  also  do  you  have  an 
approximation  of  how  many  Federal 
representatives  would  have  to  be  sent  to 
achieve  such  a  goal? 

The  President.  Well,  the  Attorney 
General  has  primary  responsibility  in  this 
field  and  I  think  a  prediction  made  by 
him  must  be  given  great  weight.  Whether 
that  prediction  turns  out,  of  course,  de- 
pends in  great  part  on  whether  there  is 


cooperation  in  the  key  Southern  districts 
where  the  desegregation  program  is  still 
behind  schedule. 

Now  as  far  as  the  number  of  Federal 
officials  that  should  be  sent  to  the  South, 
let  me  emphasize  that  that  will  be  based 
on  whether  those  Southern  districts  or 
States  that  have  this  problem  of  desegre- 
gation ask  for  the  help  of  either  Justice 
Department  or  HEW  experts.  We  are  not 
going  to  have  a  forced  policy  in  this  area. 
Our  policy  is  one  of  cooperation,  rather 
than  coercion.  And  we  believe  that  is  the 
best  way  to  handle  this  very  difficult  prob- 
lem in  the  Southern  States. 

ARMS    LIMITATION 

[5.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  last  Sunday  the 
Russian  naval  commander  engaged  in  a 
bit  of  saber  rattling  directed  at  us.  And  I 
recall  that  Admiral  Hyman  Rickover  and 
General  Thomas  Power  of  SAC  [Strategic 
Air  Command]  in  the  last  year  warned 
that  we  are  falling  behind  in  the  arma- 
ments race  and  they  warned  of  nuclear 
blackmail  if  the  Russians  get  ahead.  Now 
with  that  in  mind,  do  you  think  we  can 
afford  to  disarm  at  this  point  or  what  is 
your  feeling  in  that  regard? 

The  President.  Well,  we  have  cer- 
tainly no  intention  of  disarming.  What 
we  are  talking  about  in  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions is  not  disarmament  but  a  limitation 
of  arms  where  we  limit  what  we  do  and 
they  limit  what  they  do.  And  the  very 
thing  that  you  refer  to  makes  it  very  im- 
portant for  us  to  pursue  those  negotiations, 
because  the  Soviet  Union,  since  1967,  for 
example,  when  we  stopped  any  deploy- 
ment of  land-based  missiles,  since  that 
time,  has  deployed  724  ICBM's,  either 
SS-9'sorSS-i3's. 

Since   that   time  when  we   laimched 
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our  last  nuclear  submarine  with  missile- 
carrying  capabilities,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
deployed  13  more.  And  by  1975,  assum- 
ing they  continue  their  present  building 
pace,  they  will  catch  up  with  us  in  nuclear 
submarines. 

We  can  either  continue  this  race  in 
which  they  continue  their  offensive  mis- 
siles and  we  go  forward  with  our  defensive 
missiles,  or  we  can  reach  an  agreement. 
That  is  why  at  this  point  we  have  hopes  of 
attempting  to  find,  either  on  a  compre- 
hensive basis,  and  lacking  a  comprehen- 
sive basis,  a  selective  basis,  the  first  steps 
toward  which  the  superpowers  will  limit 
the  development  of,  and  particularly  the 
deployment  of  more  instruments  of 
destruction  when  both  have  enough  to 
destroy  each  other  many  times  over. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

[6.]  Miss  Thomas  [Helen  Thomas, 
United  Press  International]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  that  we  are 
in  accord  with  President  Thieu  on  peace 
initiatives.  Does  that  mean  that  we  agree 
with  him  that  no  candidate  who  would 
support  a  coalition  government  and  no 
Communist  could  run  in  elections  that 
would  try  to  settle  the  war? 

The  President.  Miss  Thomas,  the 
position  of  President  Thieu  there  with 
regard  to  a  Communist  not  being  on  the 
ballot  is  purely  a  matter  of  semantics.  Un- 
der the  South  Vietnamese  Constitution,  a 
Communist  cannot  run  for  office. 

On  the  other  hand,  President  Thieu 
has  specifically  agreed  that  those  who  are 
members  of  the  NLF  [National  Liberation 
Front],  who,  of  course,  represent  the 
Communists  in  South  Vietnam,  could  run 
as  members  of  the  NLF  on  the  ballot. 

Now,  as  far  as  President  Thieu's  atti- 


tude on  coalition  government  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  the  same  as  ours.  A  coalition 
government  should  not  be  imposed  upon 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  without 
their  consent.  If  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  by  election,  elect  people  who 
then  choose  to  form  a  coalition  govern- 
ment, that  is  a  matter,  of  course,  that  we 
will  accept. 

MILITARY   PREPAREDNESS 

[7.]  Q.  To  pursue  the  question  of  our 
military  preparedness  a  bit  further,  twice 
within  the  past  week  statements  have 
been  made  by  high  ranking  naval  officers, 
Admiral  Rickover  and  Admiral  U.  S. 
Grant  Sharp,  to  the  effect  that  our  mili- 
tary preparedness  is  suspect.  And  they 
went  further.  Each  gentleman  said  that 
in  his  opinion  it  is  doubtful  that  we  could 
win  a  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Given 
the  eminence  of  these  gentlemen,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  how  do  you  regard 
the  validity  of  those  statements? 

The  President.  Well,  I  would  first 
react  by  saying  that  if  there  is  a  war 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States,  there  will  be  no  winners,  there  will 
be  only  losers.  The  Soviet  Union  knows 
this  and  we  know  that. 

That  is  the  reason  why  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant that  in  areas  like  the  Mideast  that 
we  attempt  to  avoid  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  being  dragged  into  a  confronta- 
tion by  smaller  powers,  even  though  our 
interests  in  the  area  are  very,  very  great. 
That  is  why  it  is  very  much  in  our  inter- 
ests in  the  SALT  talks  to  work  out  an 
arrangement  if  we  can,  one  which  will 
provide  for  the  interests  of  both  and  yet 
not  be  in  derogation  of  the  necessity  of  our 
having  sufficiency  and  their  having 
sufficiency. 
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One  other  point  I  would  make  briefly 
is  this:  What  the  Soviet  Union  needs  in 
terms  of  military  preparedness  is  different 
from  what  we  need.  They  are  a  land 
power  primarily,  with  a  great  potential 
enemy  on  the  east.  We  are  primarily,  of 
course,  a  sea  power  and  our  needs,  there- 
fore, are  different.  But  what  is  important 
now  is  to  find  a  way  to  stop  this  escalation 
of  arms  on  both  sides,  and  that  is  why 
we  have  hopes  in  the  SALT  talks  which, 
I  emphasize  again,  do  not  involve  dis- 
armament for  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  do  involve  a  limitation 
and  then  eventually  a  mutual  reduction. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    PROGRAMS 

[8.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
magical  powers  that  you  may  invoke  to 
help  the  people  on  the  east  coast  breathe 
a  little  easier,  or  do  you  consider  that 
Mayor  Lindsay's  problem? 

The  President.  I  think  Mayor 
Lindsay  has  enough  problems  without 
wishing  that  one  on  him.  The  problem 
on  the  east  coast,  of  course,  reminds  all  of 
us  who  are  southern  Californians  that 
with  all  of  the  kidding  we  have  been 
taking  about  our  smog,  it  isn't  limited  to 
us. 

I  also  would  remind  the  people  on  the 
east  coast  and  in  California  that  it  isn't 
limited  to  the  United  States.  It's  a  prob- 
lem in  Tokyo,  it's  a  problem  in  Rome,  it's 
a  problem  in  all  of  the  great  industrial 
areas  of  the  world  now. 

There  isn't  any  short-range  answer.  We 
can't  get  the  kind  of  automobile  engine 
which  will  be  pollution-free  in  a  year  or 
2  years  or  3  years.  But  there  are  certain 
things  that  can  be  done  now. 

The  Congress  can  pass  the  legislation 


which  I  submitted  6  months  ago  in  the 
environmental  message,  which  will  pro- 
vide for  some  action  in  this  area.  And, 
second,  that  we  are  going  to  pursue  the 
problem  of  seeing  that  the  automobile 
industries  follow  very  strict  standards  that 
we  have  laid  down  with  regard  to  auto- 
mobile emissions.  Third,  of  course,  we  are 
going  to  do  everything  we  can  with  regard 
to  Federal  facilities  to  see  that  they  adopt 
pollution-free  policies.  And  we,  of  course, 
are  urging  all  kinds  of  industrial  activities 
to  use  the  kind  of  fuels  that  would  reduce 
the  problem. 

I  would  only  say  this,  that  it  was  per- 
haps fortunate  in  a  way  that  the  east 
coast  saw  this  problem  in  such  a  massive 
manner.  Now  we  realize  that  we  don't 
have  much  time  left  and  it  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  get  the  environmental  mes- 
sage and  all  of  the  recommendations  that 
I  have  made  in  February — a  very  strong 
message  and  very  strong  measures — to  get 
them  on  the  front  burner  and  act  on  them 
now,  because  this  is  an  area  where  we 
cannot  wait. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

[9.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  with  relation  to 
your  anti-inflation  policy  and  unemploy- 
ment, especially  among  blacks,  some 
statistics  last  June:  The  unemployment 
rate  was  4.7,  and  among  blacks  it  was  8.7. 
Locally  here  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
there  are  noi  specifics  since  no  agency  will 
speak  out,  but  a  limited  concentrated  sur- 
vey by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  last  year  in  south,  central,  and 
east  Los  Angeles  brought  in  16.2  for 
blacks.  Representative  Augustus  Hawkins 
just  viewed  the  area  and  said  that  condi- 
tions there  are  worse  than  in  1965  prior 
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to  the  Watts  riots  and  that  a  rebellion  was 
possible  but  it  would  be  economic  and  not 
racial. 

My  question  now:  Paul  McCracken, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  about  2  weeks  ago  said  the  econ- 
omy was  bottoming  out  and  there  was  an 
upturn  coming,  but  that  unemployment 
would  continue  with  an  anti-inflationary 
policy.  The  question  is,  will  you  continue 
your  present  anti-inflationary  policy 
despite  such  warnings  of  rising  unemploy- 
ment rebellion? 

The  President.  Our  present  anti- 
inflationary  policies,  of  course,  have  re- 
sulted in  some  cooling  of  the  inflationary 
forces.  And  of  course,  one  of  the  costs  is 
that  the  economy  slows  down.  There  is 
another  reason,  however,  for  the  slow- 
down in  the  economy  which  particularly 
affects  this  area,  and  that  is  the  transition 
from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy 
as  a  result  of  our  bringing  down  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  activities  there,  and  also 
of  our  change  of  priorities  where  for  the 
first  time  in  20  years  that  we  are  spending 
more  for  domestic  purposes,  41  percent 
of  our  national  budget,  than  for  military 
purposes  which  are  now  only  37  percent 
of  our  budget. 

As  a  result  of  that,  800,000  people  over 
the  past  year  have  left  either  Defense 
plants  or  the  armed  services  and,  of 
course,  have  added  to  the  unemployment 
problem.  That,  however,  we  believe  is  a 
price  worth  paying  because  we  believe 
that  we  should  work  toward  prosperity 
without  war,  and  we  believe  that  we  can 
have  it. 

Now,  there  is  a  difficult  transition.  The 
problem  that  you  mentioned  of  blacks,  the 
problem  of  all  unemployed,  does  concern 
us.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we 
have  urged  the  Congress  to  act  more 


swiftly  on  our  extension  of  unemployment 
insurance  and  the  other  measures  which 
will  cushion  this  transition  period.  Long- 
term,  however,  this  economy  is  going  to 
move  up  and  the  unemployment  slack  will 
be  taken  up. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  CAMPUS  COMMUNITY 

[10.]  Mr.  Kaplow  [Herbert  Kaplow, 
NBC  News]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  is  your  reac- 
tion to  the  Heard  report's^  contention 
that  you  had  not  been  paying  enough 
attention  to  the  problems  of  minorities 
and  students? 

The  President.  Dr.  Heard  made  a 
number  of  recommendations,  of  course, 
and  also  gave  some  conclusions  in  his  re- 
port. I  have  read  them  and,  of  course,  will 
consider  them. 

The  problem  of  communicating  with 
students  and  other  groups  is  a  perennial 
one.  It  existed  in  previous  administra- 
tions; it  exists  in  this  one. 

However,  I  would  only  say  that  in 
order  to  maintain  balance  we  have  to 
recognize  that  for  university  presidents 
and  professors  and  other  leaders  to  put 
the  blame  for  the  problems  of  the  uni- 
versities on  the  Government,  primarily,  I 
think  is  very  shortsighted. 

We  are  ending  the  war.  We  will  bring 


^  Dr.  Heard's  report  as  Special  Adviser  on  the 
Academic  Community  and  the  Young  and  a 
report  by  the  Federal  Interagency  Committee 
on  Education  entitled  "Federal  Agencies  and 
Black  Colleges,"  June  1970  (Government 
Printing  Office,  45  pp.)  were  discussed  in  a 
news  briefing  on  July  23,  1970,  by  Robert  H. 
Finch,  Counsellor  to  the  President,  and  Robert 
J.  Brown,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President.  A 
transcript  of  the  news  briefing  is  printed  in  the 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments (vol.  6,  p.  978). 
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it  to  an  end.  We  will  bring  the  draft  to  an 
end  and  have  a  volunteer  armed  service. 
We  are  going  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
the  environment^  we  are  going  to  clean 
up  the  air  and  the  water.  All  of  these 
things  can  be  and  will  be  done  by 
Gk>vernment. 

We  are  reforming  Government  to  make 
it  more  responsive  to  the  people,  more 
power  to  the  people  rather  than  more 
power  in  Washington,  D.C. 

But  once  all  those  things  are  done,  still 
the  emptiness  and  the  shallowness,  the 
superficiality  that  many  college  students 
find  in  college  curriculums  will  still  be 
there.  And  still  when  that  is  done,  the 
problem  that  we  have  of  dissent  on 
campus  not  remaining  a  peaceful  chal- 
lenge, which  is  perfectly  appropriate  and 
defensible,  but  dissent  becoming  some- 
times violent,  sometimes  illegal,  some- 
times shouting  obscenities  when  visiting 
speakers  come  to  campus,  this  is  a  prob- 
lem that  is  not  a  problem  for  Govern- 
ment— we  cannot  solve  it — it  is  a  prob- 
lem which  college  administrators  and 
college  faculties  must  face  up  to. 

We  share  our  part  of  the  blame.  I  as- 
sume that  responsibility.  We'll  try  to  do 
better,  but  they  have  to  do  better,  also. 

I  would  urge  in  that  respect,  inciden- 
tally, that  a  very  interesting  commentary 
on  this  by  a  young  man  who  will  probably 
be  sitting  in  one  of  your  chairs  in  a  few 
years  ahead,  Mr.  Douglas  Hallett,  who  is 
the  editorial  chairman  of  the  Yale  Daily 
News,  had  a  piece  in  one  of  the  papers 
yesterday  in  which  he  said  that  the  prob- 
lem of  conduct  on  the  campus  could  not 
be  brushed  aside  and  simply  blamed  on 
what  the  Government  was  or  was  not 
doing,  that  faculty  administrators  and 
faculty  presidents  and  faculty  members 


had  also  to  assume  some  responsibility.  I 
think  it  is  necessary  to  keep  balance. 

AMERICAN    PRISONERS    OF   WAR 

[i  I.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  open  hostili- 
ties in  Korea  ended  17  years  ago  this 
week.  And  a  week  ago  Senator  George 
Murphy  said  that  he  believed  there  are 
still  American  prisoners  of  war  held  from 
that  conflict.  Lt.  Everett  Alvarez  will  have 
been  a  prisoner  6  years  next  Wednesday. 
Did  Ambassador  Bruce  get  any  special 
briefing  about  the  hundreds  of  men  held 
in  North  Vietnam? 

The  President.  The  problem  of  those 
who  are  held  prisoner  in  North  Vietnam 
is  one  of  enormous  concern  to  us.  It  was 
discussed  not  only  when  Ambassador 
Bruce  was  in  Vietnam,  but  also  when  he 
met  with  us  in  Washington,  with  Secre- 
tary Rogers,  Dr.  Kissinger,  and  others, 
and  got  his  new  instructions. 

I  can  assure  you  that  it  will  be  very  high 
on  his  agenda  when  he  goes  to  Paris.  I 
cannot  promise  and  I  would  not  want  to 
hold  out  any  false  hope  to  those  who  are 
the  dependents  and  those  who  are  the 
wives  and  children  of  those  who  are  pris- 
oners, but  we  certainly  are  going  to  keep 
this  very  much  high  on  the  agenda  and 
work  toward  a  solution  of  it  in  any  peace 
settlement,  if  we  can  get  one. 

FEARS    OF   REPRESSION 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  your  special 
commission  on  campus  unrest,  which  my 
colleague  Mr.  Kaplow  referred  to  earlier, 
also  spoke  about  the  reality  of  fears  of 
repression  among  students,  but  especially 
among  minority  groups.  Now,  taking  into 
consideration  your  signing  into  law  this 
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week  a  new  law  which  allows  under  some 
circumstances  entrance  into  homes  with- 
out knocking  and  so-called  preventive 
detention,  considering  some  of  the  things 
your  Vice  President  has  said,  and  consid- 
ering some  of  the  things  that  allegedly 
have  happened  to  Black  Panthers,  what 
argument  can  you  give  to  those,  specifi- 
cally now  minority  groups,  that  they 
should  not  fear  Government  repression? 

The  President.  They  shouldn't  fear 
Government  repression  because  we  intend 
no  repression.  We  do  not  believe  in  repres- 
sion. It  is  not  a  Government  policy.  You 
mentioned,  for  example,  the  D.C.  crime 
bill.  The  people  that  are  really  repressed 
in  Washington  are  the  black  citizens  of 
Washington,  D.G.,  who  suffer  from  the 
highest  crime  rate  year  after  year  usually 
of  any  city  in  America  or  in  the  world. 
Those  citizens  need  some  protection. 

The  provisions  of  that  crime  bill,  it  is 
true,  were  unprecedented,  but  we  were 
dealing  with  an  unprecedented  matter. 

I  want  to  take  the  necessary  strong 
methods,  and  I  agree  that  they  are  strong, 
to  deal  with  those  who  are  criminal  ele- 
ments so  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  are  not  violating  the  law 
can  have  freedom  from  fear. 

As  far  as  repression  generally  is  con- 
cerned, I,  of  course,  do  not  accept  the 
proposition  that  the  Vice  President  re- 
presses people.  It  seems  to  me  that  people 
are  very  free  in  speaking  up  about  the 
Vice  President.  Many  of  them  do  to  me. 

THE   PRESS 

[13.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  see  any 
improvement  in  the  objectivity  and  fair- 
ness of  the  Nation's  press  in  light  of  the 
statement  by  the  Vice  President  about  the 
press? 


The  President.  Well,  my  reaction  is 
that  I  recall  once  having  comments 
about  the  press  in  California  when  I  was 
here  and  that  didn't  seem  to  get  me  very 
far.  All  I  can  say  now  is  I  just  wish  I  had 
as  good  a  press  as  my  wife  has,  and  I 
would  be  satisfied. 

MEXICAN-AMERICAN  S 

[14.]  Q.  A  few  days  ago  some  organi- 
zations, Mexican-American  organizations, 
called  on  you  for  55,000  jobs  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Have  you  anything  to 
comment  on  that? 

The  President.  Yes,  we  have  provided 
more  opportunities  for  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans than  any  administration  in  history. 
It  is  of  high  priority  for  this  administra- 
tion. As  you  know,  Mr.  [Martin]  Castillo 
from  Los  Angeles  has  been  working  with 
us  in  the  White  House  on  this  proposition. 

Second,  we  would  welcome  Mexi- 
can-Americans who  are  qualified,  who  are 
interested  in  Government  positions.^  We 
could  welcome  them  in  Government  posi- 
tions. We  are  looking  for  them.  We  are 
just  trying  to  see  that  they  are  qualified 
and  we  hope  they  will  have  the 
qualifications. 

CONGRESSIONAL   SPENDING 

[15.]  Q.  In  your  efforts  to  get  Congress 
to  hold  down  on  spending,  will  you  veto 
the  education  appropriations  bill? 

The  President.  Well,  I  will  be  faced 
next  week,  I  understand,  with  perhaps 
two  or  three  hard  decisions — the  educa- 


56-087—71- 
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^  A  White  House  release  dated  November  5, 
1970,  initiating  a  program  of  assistance  to 
Spanish-speaking  people  who  wish  Federal  em- 
ployment, is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  1544). 
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tion  bill  and  the  HUD  bill  which  was 
$600  million  over  my  recommendation. 
The  two  total  $1  billion  over  the  recom- 
mendations that  I  have  made. 

I  am  not  going  to  announce  now  the 
decision  that  I  will  make  because  I  want 
to  consult  with  the  congressional  leaders 
once  again  before  making  the  decision 
and  announcing  it. 

But  I  will  say  this:  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  President  to  represent  all  of  the 
people  and  to  stand  up  against  those  very 
well  intentioned  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators who  vote  for  this  appropriation  or 
that  one,  appropriations  and  spending 
that  would  benefit  some  of  the  people  but 
that  would  cost  all  of  the  people  in  higher 
taxes  and  higher  prices. 

I  have  to  represent  all  of  the  people  and 
that  is  why  I  am  going  to  make  some  hard 
decisions,  vetoing  some  popular  measures 
if  I  believe  that  those  measures  would  re- 
sult in  increasing  prices  or  require  an 
increase  in  taxes. 

On  that  last  front,  we  can  avoid  an 
increase  in  taxes  and  we  can  avoid  an 
inflationary  budget  in  1972,  but  only  if 
we  get  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress 
in  these  next  2  or  3  months.  This  is  the 
critical  time.  If  the  Congress  does  not  co- 
operate in  holding  down  spending,  it  will 
be  necessary  then  to  look  hard  about 
where  we  are  going  to  find  the  money  and 
that  means  more  taxes.  But  if  the  Con- 
gress cooperates  we  can  avoid  it. 

VIETNAM    POLICY 

[16.]  Q.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  we  are  not 
bent  on  a  military  victory  in  Indochina 
with  the  statement  that  was  made  yester- 
day by  President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  that 
he  is  looking  for  a  military  victory  within 


the  next  3  years,  and  also  he  says  that  he 
is  against  a  coalition  government  in  Viet- 
nam whether  that  is  imposed  or  negoti- 
ated. In  other  words,  to  what  extent  are 
we  the  independent  authors  of  American 
foreign  policy  and  to  what  extent  are  we 
subservient  to  President  Thieu? 

The  President.  We  are  opposed  to  a 
coalition  government  negotiated  or  im- 
posed. We  are  for  a  government  which  is 
consented  to  by  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. And  if  that  government  happens  to 
be  one  that  has  Communists  in  it,  and  it 
is  their  choice,  we  do  not  have  objection 
and  neither  does  President  Thieu,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Now,  as  far  as  President  Thieu  is  con- 
cerned, when  he  speaks  of  victory  for  his 
government  and  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, he  is  referring,  of  course,  to  what 
will  happen  in  Vietnam  over  the  long 
haul,  assuming  there  is  not  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  a 
program  of  Vietnamization.  We  are  with- 
drawing our  forces.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
South  Vietnamese  are  able  to  defend  the 
country  without  our  assistance,  we  will  be 
gone. 

But  then  if  at  that  time  the  South  Viet- 
namese still  have  not  worked  out  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  with  their  enemy,  then 
it  is  certainly  up  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  determine  whether  they  are  going  to 
negotiate  with  the  enemy  or  seek  a  victory, 
that  would  be  President  Thieu' s  decision. 

bringing  the  government  to  the 

PEOPLE 

[17.]  Mr.  Horner  [Garnett  D.  Homer, 
Washington  Evening  Star]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  this  press  conference 
in  Los  Angeles  is  sort  of  a  climax  to  a  series 
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of  activities  that  you  have  described  as 
bringing  the  Government  to  the  people, 
such  as  your  recent  meetings  in  Louisville, 
Fargo,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  your  work  at 
the  Western  White  House  at  San 
Clemente. 

What  benefits  do  you  see  to  you  and  to 
the  country  from  such  activities? 

The  President.  Well,  I  hope  there  is 
benefit  to  the  country.  I  believe  there  is 
benefit  in  bringing  the  White  House  to  San 
Clemente  or  to  Fargo  or  to  Louisville. 

I  note,  for  example,  some  comments  to 
the  eflfect  that  I  leave  the  White  House 
too  often.  I  think  that  all  of  my  predeces- 
sors would  agree  with  this  statement:  A 
President  never  leaves  the  White  House. 
The  White  House  always  goes  with  him 
wherever  he  is.  It  must  go  with  him,  and 
it  is  with  him  wherever  he  is. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  the 
people  of  California,  for  example,  to  know 
the  White  House,  to  participate,  for  ex- 
ample, like  this  in  a  Presidential  press 
conference. 

I  think  that  also  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  is  vitally  important  to  those  of  us  in 
Government.  Every  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet  who  have  participated  in 
one  of  these  regional  meetings  come  away 


making  this  very  significant  statement,  and 
it  is  that  when  they  meet  with  people  in 
the  country,  those  individuals,  whether 
they  are  Governors  or  mayors  or  repre- 
sentatives of  citizens'  groups,  talk  much 
more  freely  than  they  do  when  they  are 
in  the  Cabinet  Room  or  in  the  President's 
office  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  even  in 
their  offices  in  the  various  departments. 

I  think  this  whole  program  of  bringing 
Government  to  the  people  can  be  served 
by  having  the  White  House  go  to  the 
country  from  time  to  time  and,  of  course, 
we  can  handle  Federal  business  from  here 
with  rapid  communications  just  as  effec- 
tively as  we  do  in  Washington. 

Earl  Charles  (Squire)  Behrens,  political 
editor,  San  Francisco  Chronicle:  Thank 
you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Nixon's  eleventh  news  con- 
ference was  held  at  8  p.m.  on  Thursday,  July  30, 
1970,  in  the  Santa  Monica  Room  of  the  Cen- 
tury Plaza  Hotel  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  It  was 
broadcast  live  on  television  and  radio. 

The  privilege  of  closing  the  news  conference 
with  "Thank  you,  Mr.  President,"  traditionally 
accorded  to  the  senior  wire  service  reporter, 
was  given  at  the  President's  request  to  Earl 
Charles  (Squire)  Behrens,  the  senior  California 
correspondent  present.  Squire  Behrens  was 
presented  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  by 
President  Nixon  on  April  522,  1970. 


241     Remarks  to  Reporters  Announcing  Acceptance  by  Middle 
East  Nations  of  United  States  Cease-Fire  Proposal. 
July  ^i,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

As  you  know,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
I  have  been  meeting  for  the  past  two  hours 
and  a  half  on  various  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters, but  particularly  concentrating  on  the 
problems  of  the  Mideast.  The  Secretary 
has  made  a  report  to  me  on  the  latest  de- 


velopments, and  I  have  a  prepared  state- 
ment which  will  be  issued  to  all  of  you 
immediately  after  this  statement. 

With  regard  to  the  developments  in  the 
Mideast,  as  you  know,  on  June  25  th  the 
Secretary  announced  that  the  United 
States  was  undertaking  a  major  political 
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initiative,  and  our  objective  was  to  en- 
courage the  parties  to  the  conflict  to  stop 
shooting  and  to  start  talking  under  the 
auspices  of  United  Nations  Ambassador 
Jarring  ^  in  accordance  with  the  pertinent 
resolutions  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council. 

The  Israeli  Government  is  now  in  the 
process  of  drafting  its  detailed  reply  to  the 
United  States.  However,  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  we  have  been  informed  by  the 
Government  of  Israel  of  the  cabinet  vote 
to  accept  the  United  States  proposal,  and 
I  am  gratified  that  now  all  three  govern- 
ments to  whom  we  addressed  our  initiative 
have  responded  positively  and  accepted 
the  U.S.  proposal. 

We  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulties 
which  still  lie  ahead.  The  acceptance  of 
the  U.S.  proposal  by  the  governments 
principally  concerned,  important  as  it  is, 
is  only  a  first  step.  It  will  require  modera- 
tion, flexibility,  and  a  willingness  by  both 
sides  to  accept  something  less  than  their 
maximum  position  if  progress  toward  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  between  the  parties 
is  to  be  made.  But  the  cease-fire  and  the 
negotiations  that  now  seem  within  reach 
are  an  essential  beginning. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  reiterate 
one  point,  a  point  that  I  made  last  night 
in  my  press  conference.  It  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  cease-fire  proposal  that  neither 
side  is  to  use  the  cease-fire  period  to  im- 
prove its  military  position  in  the  area  of 
the  cease-fire  lines.  All  would  have  to 


^  Gunnar  Jarring,  Sweden's  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  was  Special  Representative 
of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
to  the  Middle  East. 


refrain  from  emplacing  new  missiles  or 
other  installations  and  from  undertaking 
a  military  buildup  of  any  kind  in  such  an 
area. 

For  our  part,  we  have  been  engaged 
since  early  1 969  in  cooperative  efforts  with 
the  Governments  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Great  Britain,  and  France  to  help  move 
the  Middle  East  conflict  toward  a  peace- 
ful settlement.  We  expect  these  efforts  to 
continue.  We  firmly  believe,  however,  that 
the  focus  of  future  eflforts  must  be  on  the 
parties  directly  concerned  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Ambassador  Jarring's  mission.  We 
wish  him  and  the  parties  well  in  their  ef- 
forts, and  we  stand  ready  to  help  when- 
ever and  wherever  we  can. 

In  that  connection,  in  the  same  area, 
we  have  made  two  appointments  to  am- 
bassadorial positions  today,  two  of  our 
most  distinguished  and  able  Ambassadors. 
To  Jordan,  Mr.  Dean  Brown,  and  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  Mr.  Nicholas  Thacher. 

I  will  say  finally,  that  I  believe  that  all 
of  those  who  have  worked  on  this  initiative 
within  our  own  Government  and  particu- 
larly those  in  the  State  Department,  de- 
serve a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  progress 
that  has  been  made. 

As  we  have  indicated,  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  we  achieve  the  re- 
sults that  we  hope  can  be  achieved.  But 
in  a  situation  where  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
there  seemed  to  be  no  hope,  there  now  ap- 
pears some  hope — some  hope  that  a  peace- 
ful settlement  can  be  arrived  at. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:13  p.m.  in 
the  San  Clemente  Inn  in  San  Glemente,  Calif. 
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242     Statement  About  the  Formation  of  a  National 
Reading  Council.     July  31,  1970 

IN  MY  message  to  Congress  on  education 
reform  this  past  March,  I  proposed  that 
we  take  new  steps  to  achieve  the  Right  to 
Read  for  every  young  American.  In  that 
same  message,  I  also  earmarked  additional 
funds  to  be  devoted  to  this  effort.  Today 
we  are  taking  a  very  important  next  step 
toward  the  Right  to  Read  objective.  At  my 
request  Secretary  Richardson  and  Acting 
Education  Commissioner  [Dr.  Terrel  H.] 
Bell  are  today  naming  the  initial  members 
of  a  National  Reading  Council  which  will 
focus  and  coordinate  the  Nation's  efforts 
in  reading. 

Walter  W.  Straley,  vice  president  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company,  has  accepted  my  invitation  to 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Council.  And  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  Mrs.  Nixon 
will  serve  as  Honorary  Chairman. 

The  National  Reading  Council  is  a  vol- 
unteer group  of  distinguished  citizens  from 
many  different  fields,  including  education, 
business  and  industry,  government,  labor, 
the  arts,  entertainment,  sports,  communi- 
cations, and  science.  The  Council  will 
work  closely  with  private  and  public  or- 
ganizations as  well  as  professional  educa- 
tors and  others  to  strengthen  existing  read- 
ing programs  and  to  foster  innovation  in 


this  field.  In  order  to  link  the  Council's 
work  most  directly  to  Federal  activities  in 
this  field,  the  National  Reading  Council 
will  report  through  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the 
President. 

I  hope  that  the  Council  will  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  the  Nation  in  producing 
dramatic  improvement  in  reading  ability 
for  those  requiring  it,  and  in  encouraging 
reading  by  all  our  young  people.  Al- 
though illiteracy  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized as  a  major  problem  in  this  country, 
there  are  millions  of  Americans  who  read 
poorly  or  not  at  all,  and  many  more  who 
have  never  discovered  the  pleasures  of 
recreational  reading.  They  include  people 
of  all  ages,  backgrounds,  and  income  lev- 
els, and  are  found  in  rural,  suburban,  and 
urban  areas. 

The  ability  to  read  is  essential  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  each  person's  potential  and  I 
expect  the  National  Reading  Council,  un- 
der Mr.  Straley's  capable  leadership,  to  do 
much  to  enhance  that  ability.  With  its 
help,  the  Right  to  Read  can  become  a  real- 
ity by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  San 
Clemente,  Calif. 
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Governor  Love,  Senator  Allott,  Congress- 
man Brotzman,  Mayor  McNichols,  all  of 
the  distinguished  guests,  and  all  of  the 
people  who  have  been  so  very  gracious  to 


welcome  us  to  Colorado  on  this  beautiful 
day: 

We  always  appreciate  the  welcomes  we 
get  when  we  come  to  Colorado  and  to 
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Denver.  But  today  when  I  learned  it  was 
a  holiday — the  admission  day  for  Colo- 
rado to  the  Union,  the  Centennial  State,  I 
know  in  1976  that  you  will  celebrate  the 
1 00th  year,  on  August  3d — ^when  I  knew 
it  was  a  holiday,  I  really  didn't  expect  to 
see  this  great  crowd  here.  There  are  so 
many  beautiful  places  you  can  go  here. 
Now  I'll  be  your  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  a  moment. 

And  for  all  of  you  to  come  the  long  way 
to  the  airport,  to  park  your  cars — and  we 
saw  them  parked  for  miles — to  walk  and 
stand  here,  that  is  a  very,  very  warm  and 
gracious  thing  to  do.  We  thank  you  very 
much  for  what  you've  done. 

And  I'd  like  to  say  just  another  word, 
if  I  could,  about  your  Governor  and  your 
State,  and  what  it  means  to  the  Nation. 
Your  Governor,  of  course,  is  the  Chairman 
of  the  Governors'  Conference,  which  is  an 
indication  of  the  high  respect  that  he's 
held,  in  not  only  Colorado  but  the  Nation. 

This  State  is  the  State  we  have  selected 
for  one  of  our  key  meetings  that  we've 
been  having  around  the  country  in  which, 
rather  than  having  the  States  and  the 
counties  and  the  cities  come  to  Washing- 
ton, we  bring  Washington  and  the  White 
House  to  the  people  right  here  where  it 
belongs. 

And  one  of  the  men  who,  when  I  was 
running  for  office,  constantly  insisted  that 
that  ought  to  be  done,  was  the  Governor 
of  this  State,  also  your  two  Senators, 
Senator  Allott  and  Senator  Dominick. 
They  feel  that  it  is  enormously  important 
that  we  in  Washington  know  the  country 
better  and  that  the  country  know,  of 
course,  our  leaders  in  Washington  better. 

I  want  to  say,  too,  that  in  terms  of  this 
State,  just  on  a  completely  nonpolitical 
vein — and  I  know  that  the  Mayor  will 
appreciate  this  and  also  the  Governor, 


and  the  Senator,  the  Congressman,  and 
the  others — as  I  went  down  the  line  here 
I  was  trying  to  find  somebody  from 
Colorado. 

Anybody  from  Colorado  here? 

As  I  went  down  the  line,  I  saw  some- 
body from  New  Jersey,  and  another  from 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  California,  of 
course. 

How  many  from  California? 

And  then  really  to  cap  the  climax, 
though,  I  saw  a  lady  over  here  with  her 
grandchildren.  She  said  that  they  were 
her  grandchildren.  I  thought  they  were 
her  children.  But  anyway,  she  said  she 
was  from  Hawaii,  having  a  vacation  in 
Colorado.  Now  that  shows  you  that 
Colorado  must  be  the  place. 

We  just  want  to  say  that  this  is  a  State 
that  has  many  pleasant  memories  for  us, 
going  back  over  many  years,  and  we're 
glad  to  be  back  and  to  be  welcomed  in 
this  way. 

We  feel  that  coming  here,  discuss- 
ing the  key  problem  of  law  enforcement 
and  how  we  in  Washington  can  be  more 
helpful  to  the  States,  and  the  cities,  and 
the  counties  in  waging  a  winning  war 
against  those  who  have  been  responsible 
for  the  rising  crime  in  this  country — ^we 
feel  that  coming  here,  in  a  State  and  in  a 
city  that  has  such  an  outstanding  record 
in  this  field  was  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

We  thank  you  again  for  welcoming  us. 
I  wish  we  could  shake  hands  with  all  of 
you,  but  time  will  not  permit  it.  We'll  just 
say  to  you,  you're  very  lucky  to  be  here  in 
Colorado,  whether  you  live  here  or 
whether  you're  visting  here.  It's  a  great 
State  and  we  are  glad  to  have  a  few  hours 
here  with  you  today. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:20  p.m.  at 
Stapleton  International  Airport. 
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Governor  and  Mrs,  Love^  Senator 
Allotty  Congressman  Brotzman,  Mayor 
McNichols,  all  the  distinguished  guests: 

I  spoke  briefly  at  the  airport  to  the 
crowd  that  was  there.  And  I  simply  want 
to  reiterate  what  I  tried  to  say  there. 

I've  been  to  this  State  many  times,  the 
first  time  as  a  Congressman  22  years  ago. 
And  I've  always  been  tremendously 
moved  by  the  welcomes  we've  received. 
But  when  I  realized  that  today  is  a  holi- 
day, when  I  realized  that  all  of  you  could 
be  going  to  the  mountains  and  doing 
other  things,  all  the  wonderful  things  that 
are  available,  and  for  you  to  be  out  here, 
believe  me,  this  is  the  best  welcome  we've 
ever  had.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

We  are  here  as  part  of  our  program  to 
bring  the  White  House  and  to  bring 
Washington  to  the  country.  And  it  seems 
to  me  very  appropriate  that  the  subject 
that  we  have  chosen  for  discussion  in 
Denver  is  the  subject  of  law  enforcement, 
respect  for  law,  justice  in  this  country.  I 
say  that  because  of  the  record  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  this  State,  the  record  of  this  city, 
of  this  county,  in  so  many  areas. 

And  what  we  are  going  to  do  today — 
we  are  going  to  listen  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment representatives  from  some  of  the 
larger  States,  from  California,  New  York, 
Illinois.  We're  also  going  to  hear  from 
your  own  officials  because  in  each  State 
we  feel  that  we  can  learn  things  that  will 
enable  us  to  do  a  better  job  all  over  the 
country. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  to  prove 
how  important  this  job  is  and  how  na- 
tional its  ramifications  are. 


Three  days  ago  when  I  picked  up  the 
Los  Angeles  paper,  I  read  a  very  tragic 
story.  A  17-year  old  boy  had  committed 
suicide.  I  read  the  story  and  found  out 
why.  He  had  been  on  heroin.  Understand, 
he's  just  17  years  of  age.  For  2  years  he 
had  had  to  have  $75  a  day  in  order  to 
stay  on  heroin.  When  he  couldn't  get  the 
$75  a  day,  he  killed  himself.  I  felt  for  that 
boy,  I  know  as  all  of  you  do — all  of  our 
young  people,  or  other  people,  who  may 
be  hooked,  as  they  say,  on  narcotics — we 
have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  them. 

But  let  me  say  that  I  have  no  sympathy 
for  the  pushers  and  the  peddlers  and  the 
others  in  this  country  who  are  responsible 
for  that.  What  we  need  here  is  a  program 
which  will  get  after  those  who  make 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  a  year — 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year, 
more  than  that — selling  drugs  and  nar- 
cotics to  young  people,  destroying  their 
lives  and  ruining  them.  That  is  why  we're 
meeting  here,  one  of  the  reasons,  because 
we  have  a  national  program  on  narcotics. 

Now  there's  something  you  can  do.  We 
need  a  better  law  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  For  12  months  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  had  on 
its  desk  a  bill  that  would  deal  with  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs,  and  they've 
done  nothing  about  it. 

Now  I  understand  why,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  Congress  will  not  pass  this  or 
that  or  the  other  thing.  But  this  isn't  a 
Democratic  problem  or  a  Republican 
problem.  It's  an  American  problem,  and 
it's  time  for  Congressmen  and  members 
of  both  parties  to  get  together  and  give 
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us  the  tools  so  that  we  can  enforce  the  law 
of  this  country  and  reestablish  freedom 
from  fear  all  over  this  country — ^which 
we  can. 

And  in  that  connection,  I  say  one  final 
thing — I  know  you've  been  standing 
here;  you  are  warm — I  have  been  very 
impressed  by  the  program  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  State,  in  this  county,  and 
particularly  the  program  of  rehabilitation 
from  drugs  by  your  District  Attorney,  Mr. 
McKevitt.  It  is  that  kind  of  program  that 
we  need  all  over  the  country.  That's  some 
of  the  things  we  are  going  to  talk  about  in 
here. 

So  as  you  look  in  this  building  and 
wonder,  what  are  they  doing  for  those  2 
hours,  I  can  assure  you  what  we're  doing, 
what  we  will  be  thinking  about,  are  all 
of  those  young  people  we  saw  along  the 
roads  as  we  came  in.  We  want  them  to 
grow  up  in  a  world  of  peace. 

I  hear  the  young  people  who  call  for 
peace  now.  Let  me  say  we  are  going  to 
have  peace  but,  my  friends,  let's  have  a 
peace  that  will  not  only  be  now  but  for  the 
years  to  come.  That's  the  kind  of  peace 
that  we  want. 

I  do  not  want  this  i  o-year-old  that  I  see 
standing  here  to  pay  for  the  mistakes  that 
our  generation  makes  now.  So  we're 
going  to  bring  peace.  We  are  going  to 
bring  it  in  a  way  that  those  who  would 
start  war  are  discouraged  from  starting  it. 

We're  on  the  road.  We're  bringing  boys 
home  from  Vietnam.  More  will  come 
home.  The  war  will  be  ended.  But  most 
important,  we're  going  to  build  an  order 
in  the  world,  we  trust,  that  will  provide 
an  opportunity  for  all  these  young  people 
to  grow  up  in  a  world  of  peace.  That's 
what  we  are  trying  to  do.  That's  what  we 


ask  your  support  for. 

And  so  finally,  again,  on  this  beautiful 
day,  I  think  you  should  be  interested  to 
know  that,  as  I  said  at  the  airport,  what 
proved  to  me  that  Colorado  must  be  the 
place  was  that  I  went  down  the  line ;  I  met 
people  from  New  Jersey,  from  Wisconsin, 
from  California,  from  Peoria,  Illinois, 
from  Atlanta,  Georgia.  I  had  to  go  down 
10  people  before  I  said,  "Are  you  from 
Colorado?"  He  said,  "Yes." 

And  so  as  I  introduced  all  these  people 
to  the  Governor — of  course,  I  represent 
them  all — I  said,  "Governor,  you  better  be 
nice  to  them  because  pretty  soon  they'll  be 
living  here,  too.  They  like  it  here." 

Thank  you  very  much. 

I  want  to  present  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States ;  Senator  Allott,  who 
has  been  of  such  great  assistance  in  all  of 
these  fields ;  Congressman  Don  Brotzman ; 
your  District  Attorney,  Mike  McKevitt; 
another  one  of  our  participants,  Bill  Gos- 
sard  ^ ;  and  the  District  Attorney  from 
Reno,  Nevada  [William  J.  Raggio],  who 
will  participate  in  our  meeting. 

It  takes  young,  strong  men  to  do  the 
job,  and  they  will  do  it,  believe  me. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:14  p.m.  before 
meeting  with  directors  of  State  Planning  Agen- 
cies of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by  John  N. 
Mitchell,  Attorney  General,  and  Richard  W. 
Velde  and  Clarence  M.  Coster,  Associate  Ad- 
ministrators, Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Justice,  on  the 
meeting. 


^  Bill  Gossard  was  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Congress  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Colorado. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

As  you  know,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
meeting  with  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  people  from  se- 
lected States.  The  participants  primarily 
will  be  from  California,  New  York,  Illi- 
nois, and  Colorado. 

During  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  the 
Attorney  General  and  representatives  of 
the  Justice  Department,  as  well  as  some 
of  those  representing  the  various  States, 
will  come  in  to  brief  the  press  as  to  the 
matters  that  we  have  considered. 

The  purpose  of  my  appearance  here  is 
to  set  the  stage  for  this  meeting  in  terms 
of  what  it  means  as  far  as  congressional 
action  is  concerned,  and  what  it  can  mean 
in  terms  of  support  of  the  people  of  the 
country  generally. 

It  happens  that  Colorado,  according  to 
the  Attorney  General,  has  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  all-around  records  of  any 
State  of  the  Union  in  this  field  of  law 
enforcement  and  justice  under  law. 

It  doesn't  mean  that  there  aren't  crimes 
here.  There  are  crimes  every  place.  And 
it  doesn't  mean  there  are  not  some  weak- 
nesses. There  are  weaknesses.  But  Colo- 
rado has  been  one  of  the  most  progressive 
States  in  this  respect.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  we  selected  Denver  for  this 
meeting. 

We  also  wanted  the  opportunity  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  at  a  time  that  we  are  cut- 
ting budgets,  that  there  is  one  area  where 
we  are  drastically  increasing  budgets. 

In  this  particular  field,  aid  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  States  and  to 
cities  for  law  enforcement  administration 
rose  from  approximately  $60  million  in 


1969,  fiscal  1969,  to  $280  million  in  1970, 
and  this  year's  budget  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $450  million  to  $500  million. 

We  feel  that  this  is  the  correct  priority — 
the  correct  priority  because  the  cost  of 
crime  to  the  country,  not  just  in  human 
terms  but  also  in  terms  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  that  the  criminal  elements  take  out 
of  our  society  justifies  this  kind  of  invest- 
ment, an  investment  not  only  in  law  en- 
forcement but  in  crime  prevention. 

One  of  the  matters  that  we  are  going 
to  consider  here,  for  example,  is  the  mat- 
ter of  the  treatment  of  narcotics,  the 
methadone  treatment,  which  has,  in  this 
particular  county  under  the  District  Attor- 
ney, Mr.  McKevitt,  had,  we  think,  rather 
outstanding  success. 

With  regard  to  the  Congress  generally, 
and  I  do  not  say  this  in  any  partisan  sense, 
I  pointed  out  at  San  Clemente  a  few  days 
ago  that  its  batting  average  on  the  vari- 
ous pieces  of  major  legislation  we  have 
requested  in  the  fight  against  crime  was  a 
very  poor  one,  i  out  of  13,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  has  had  these  various 
measures  before  it  for  over  12  months. 

Now,  if  we  don't  get  a  better  batting 
average  than  i  out  of  13,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  get  some  new  batters  at  the 
plate.  I  am  not  speaking  in  terms  of 
whether  they  be  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic batters,  because  crime,  as  I  said 
outside  there,  is  not  something  that  has 
any  partisan  label  on  it.  Law  enforcement 
has  no  partisan  label  on  it.  We  have  par- 
ticipation today  of  people  of  all  branches 
of  our  government  and  of  both  parties. 

But  we  do  need  a  sense  of  urgency  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  to  pass  more  of 
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the  national  legislation,  to  add  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  bill  that  has  already 
been  passed,  to  deal  with  this  problem: 
organized  crime,  narcotics,  the  whole  area 
of  pornography,  and  the  rest.  These  are 
matters  that  are  before  the  Congress.  They 
deserve  priority.  And  Congress  should 
not  treat  this  as  a  business-as-usual  matter. 
This  shouldn't  be  treated  on  a  9:00  to 
5:00  basis. 

If  necessary,  the  Congress,  before  it 
goes  back  to  the  people  for  election,  should 
hold  extra  sessions  in  order  to  pass  these 
major  measures,  these  measures  which 
have  already  been  considered  by  commit- 
tee at  very  great  length. 

They  can  be  acted  upon.  They  should 
be  acted  upon.  They  aren't  going  to  solve 
the  problem  immediately,  but  without 
them  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  give 
the  assistance  to  the  States  and  the  local 
communities  where  the  primary  respon- 
sibility rests,  the  assistance  that  they  need, 
because  simply  providing  the  dollars  isn't 
enough. 

We  need  the  other  legislation  where  the 
Federal  Government  can  use  its  source  of 
information  and  its  officials  throughout 
the  country  to  assist  local  officials  in  a 
coordinated  program  in  this  field. 

Another  point  that  I  would  like  to  make 
is  with  regard  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
American  people,  and  also  of  those  in  the 
news  media  in  this  field. 

What  I  say  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
any  criticism  of  the  news  media.  What  I 
say  now  is  simply  an  observation  of  the 
kind  of  times  we  live  in  and  how  attitudes 
develop  among  our  young  people. 

Over  the  last  weekend  I  saw  a  movie — 
I  don't  see  too  many  movies  but  I  try  to 
see  them  on  weekends  when  I  am  at  the 
Western  White  House  or  in  Florida — and 
the  movie  that  I  selected,  or,  as  a  matter 


of  fact,  my  daughter  Tricia  selected  it,  was 
"Chisum"  with  John  Wayne.  It  was  a 
western.  And  as  I  looked  at  that  movie,  I 
said,  "Well,  it  was  a  very  good  western. 
John  Wayne  is  a  very  fine  actor  and  it  was 
a  fine  supporting  cast.  But  it  was  just 
basically  another  western,  far  better  than 
average  movies,  better  than  average 
westerns." 

I  wondered  why  it  is  that  the  western 
survives  year  after  year  after  year.  A  good 
western  will  outdraw  some  of  the  other 
subjects.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons, 
in  addition  to  the  excitement,  the  gun 
play,  and  the  rest,  which  perhaps  is  part  of 
it  but  they  can  get  that  in  other  kinds  of 
movies — ^but  one  of  the  reasons  is,  per- 
haps, and  this  may  be  a  square  observa- 
tion— is  that  the  good  guys  come  out 
ahead  in  the  westerns;  the  bad  guys  lose. 

In  the  end,  as  this  movie  particularly 
pointed  out,  even  in  the  old  West,  the  time 
before  New  Mexico  was  a  State,  there 
was  a  time  when  there  was  no  law.  But  the 
law  eventually  came,  and  the  law  was  im- 
portant from  the  standpoint  of  not  only 
prosecuting  the  guilty,  but  also  seeing  that 
those  who  were  guilty  had  a  proper  trial. 

Now,  as  we  look  at  the  situation  today, 
I  think  the  main  concern  that  I  have  is  the 
attitudes  that  are  created  among  many  of 
our  younger  people  and  also  perhaps  older 
people  as  well,  in  which  they  tend  to 
glorify  and  to  make  heroes  out  of  those 
who  engage  in  criminal  activities.  This  is 
not  done  intentionally  by  the  press.  It  is 
not  done  intentionally  by  radio  and  tele- 
vision, I  know.  It  is  done  perhaps  because 
people  want  to  read  or  see  that  kind  of 
story. 

I  noted,  for  example,  the  coverage  of 
the  Charles  Manson  case  when  I  was  in 
Los  Angeles,  front  page  every  day  in  the 
papers.  It  usually  got  a  couple  of  minutes 
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in  the  evening  news.  Here  is  a  man  who 
was  guilty,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  eight 
murders  without  reason. 

Here  is  a  man,  yet,  who,  as  far  as  the 
coverage  was  concerned,  appeared  to  be 
rather  a  glamorous  figure,  a  glamorous 
figure  to  the  young  people  whom  he  had 
brought  into  his  operations  and,  also,  an- 
other thing  that  was  noted  was  the  fact 
that  two  lawyers  in  the  case — two  lawyers 
who  were,  as  anyone  who  could  read  any 
of  the  stories  could  tell,  who  were  guilty 
of  the  most  outrageous,  contemptuous  ac- 
tion in  the  courtroom  and  who  were  or- 
dered to  jail  overnight  by  the  judge — seem 
to  be  more  the  oppressed,  and  the  judge 
seemed  to  be  the  villain. 

Let  us  understand,  all  judges  are  not 
heroes.  All  policemen  are  not  heroes. 
And  all  those  charged  with  crime  are  not 
guilty.  But  let  us  well  understand,  too, 
that  the  system,  the  system  in  which  we 
protect  the  rights  of  the  innocent,  in  which 
the  guilty  man  receives  a  fair  trial  and 
gets  the  best  possible  defense,  that  system 
must  be  preserved.^ 


^  In  a  meeting  with  reporters  in  Denver  at 
2:18  p.m.,  August  3,  1970,  White  House  Press 
Secretary  Ronald  L.  Ziegler  said: 

"The  President,  in  his  remarks  to  you  in  this 
room  earlier,  was,  of  course,  referring  to  the 
focus  of  attention  and  the  dramatics  that  are 
oftentimes  put  on  various  criminal  acts,  alleged 
criminal  acts. 

"Quite  obviously,  the  President  in  his  re- 
marks regarding  the  trial  now  underway  was 
referring  to  allegations  that  had  been  raised 
and  are  now  in  a  court  of  law. 

"If  you  take  the  President's  remarks  in  the 
context  of  what  he  was  saying,  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  impute  liability  to  any  accused.  The 
gist  of  his  statement  was  just  the  contrary. 

*T  think  when  he  concluded  his  statement  in 
reference  to  the  system,  in  concluding  his  re- 
marks to  you,  he  made  it  very  clear  that  it  is 
important  that  in  our  system,  as  it  does  exist, 


And  unless  we  stand  up  for  the  system, 
unless  we  see  that  order  in  the  courtroom 
is  respected,  unless  we  quit  glorifying 
those  who  deliberately  disrupt,  and  unless 
we  begin  to  recognize  that  when  a  judge 
necessarily,  after  intense  provocation, 
must  hold  individuals  in  contempt  of 
court,  that  judge  is  justified,  that  he  is 
acting  in  our  behalf,  then  the  system  will 
break  down.  The  innocent  will  suffer,  but 
more  important,  and  just  as  important,  I 
should  say,  the  guilty  will  suffer  as  well 
because  in  a  society  without  law,  the  guilty 
then  have  no  trials. 

I  add  finally  this  point,  that  on  the  other 
side  of  the  coin,  certainly,  we  find  that  our 
press  and  media  are  doing  a  very  necessary 
job  in  alerting  the  American  people  to  the 
dangers  of  narcotics  and  drugs  for  our 
young  people,  the  necessity  for  a  program 
of  law  and  order  and  justice,  and  all  of 
this  is  part  of  this  program  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  talk  about  today. 

I  simply  summarize  it  in  this  way :  The 
Federal  Government  will  act  as  forcefully 
as  we  can  to  the  extent  that  we  can,  recog- 
nizing that  the  primary  responsibility  is 
in  the  States  and  the  local  communities. 

As  Governor  Love  will  tell  you,  the 
States  and  the  local  communities  are  try- 
ing to  upgrade  their  law  enforcement,  up- 
grade it  in  terms  not  only  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  but  of  the  quality  of  the 
enforcement  and  respect  for  law,  laws  that 
deserve  respect. 

But  in  the  final  analysis,  unless   the 

that  individuals  have  the  right  of  fair  trial,  al- 
though, apparently,  many  of  you  understood  it 
to  mean  something  other  than  as  the  President 
intended  it  in  his  total  remarks,  to  suggest  that 
he  was  referring  to  something  other  than  the 
obvious,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  he  was  refer- 
ring to  the  allegations  against  Mr.  Manson 
and  the  others  on  trial  in  Los  Angeles." 
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American  people  have  within  their  hearts 
a  respect  for  the  system,  the  system  of  law 
and  order  and  justice  which  we  have  in- 
herited from  over  hundreds  of  years,  then 
anything  that  we  do  at  the  governmental 
level  will  not  be  successful. 

And  it  is  that  system  that  is  now  under 
attack  in  so  many  areas. 

So  we  can  be  concerned  about  those 
charged  with  crime,  we  can  be  concerned 
about  any  evidences  that  those  who  are 
enforcing  the  law  are  going  beyond  their 


powers.  But  above  all,  let  us  remember 
that  this  system  of  law  and  order  and  jus- 
tice must  be  preserved,  and  we  must  speak 
up  for  it.  We  must  come  to  its  defense  and 
we  must  not  consider  that  those — the 
judges,  the  police,  and  the  others — ^who 
are  simply  doing  their  duty,  that  they  are 
the  villains  and  that  those  who  are  provok- 
ing them  are  always  in  the  right. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1 138  p.m.  at  the 
Federal  Building. 


246     Statement  About  Remarks  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
August  3,  1970 


I'VE  BEEN  informed  that  my  comment 
in  Denver  regarding  the  Tate  murder 
trial  in  Los  Angeles  may  continue  to  be 
misunderstood  despite  the  unequivocal 
statement  made  at  the  time  by  my  Press 
Secretary. 

My  remarks  were  in  the  context  of  my 
expression  of  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
some  to  glamorize  those  identified  with  a 
crime. 

The  last  thing  I  would  do  is  prejudice 
the  legal  rights  of  any  person,  in  any 
circumstances. 

To  set  the  record  straight,  I  do  not 


know  and  did  not  intend  to  speculate  as  to 
whether  the  Tate  defendants  are  guilty, 
in  fact,  or  not.  All  of  the  facts  in  the  case 
have  not  yet  been  presented.  The  defend- 
ants should  be  presumed  to  be  innocent 
at  this  stage  of  their  trial. 

To  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  LEAA 
Conference  in  Denver,  our  American  sys- 
tem of  justice  requires  the  constant  sup- 
port of  every  citizen,  to  insure  a  fair  trial 
for  the  guilty  and  innocent  alike. 

note:  The  statement,  prepared  aboard  Air 
Force  One  en  route  from  Denver  to  Washing- 
ton, D.G.,  was  given  to  reporters  on  arrival 
at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md. 


247     Remarks  of  Welcome  to  President  Joseph  Desire  Mobutu 
of  the  Democratic  RepubHc  of  the  Congo. 
August  4^  1970 


Mr.  President^  Madame  Mobutu^  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  your  party,  and 
our  guests: 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  special  privilege 
for  me  to  welcome  you  today  to  the  White 
House.  You  are  a  young  leader  of  a  young 


country.  In  fact^  the  Congo  is  the  youngest 
country  of  all  those  that  have  been  repre- 
sented by  state  visits  since  I  have  been 
President  of  this  country. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  know^ing  your 
country   and   of   knowing  your   people. 
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and  I  can  tell  the  American  people  that 
while  your  country  is  young — only  i  o  years 
of  age — that  it  has  had  a  period  of 
progress  in  that  period  which  has  been  an 
example  for  nations  throughout  the  world. 

You  have  moved  forward  economically, 
you  have  established  unity  in  your  country, 
and  you  have  a  vitality  which  impresses 
every  visitor  when  he  comes  to  the  Congo. 

I  have  been  looking  forward  to  this  visit 
so  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
could  know  you  and,  through  you,  know 
your  people  and  your  country.  We  know 
that  you  will  be  meeting  with  our  Gov- 
ernment leaders  and  also  later  with  busi- 
ness leaders  in  New  York,  who  may  be 
interested  in  making  an  investment  in  the 
Congo. 

My  advice  to  them  very  simply  would  be 
this :  The  Congo  is  a  good  investment  not 
only  because  of  its  natural  wealth  but 
because  of  a  wealth  even  more  important 
than  its  natural  resources,  a  strong  and 
vigorous  and  progressive  people,  and  a 
stable  leadership. 

You  come  from  the  heart  of  Africa  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans  go  to  your  country  and  to  you 
as  you  go  forward  in  a  program  of  progress 
and  peace  for  your  people  and  for  all  the 
people  of  Africa. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:50  a.m.  on 
the  South  Lawn  at  the  White  House  where 
President  Mobutu,  was  given  a  formal  welcome 
with  full  military  honors. 

President  Mobutu  responded  in  French.  A 
translation  of  his  remarks  follows : 

Mr.  President,  excellencies^  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  very  kind  words, 
the  very  touching  words  that  you  have  just 
spoken  for  my  country,  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  the  Congo,  for  my  wife,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  my  party. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  stressed  that  my 
country,  in  the  heart  of  the  African  Continent, 
has  resolved  its  economic  problems  and  re- 
stored stability  and  order. 

I  will  tell  you  when  we  meet  later  to  ex- 
plore the  bilateral  questions  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Congo,  but  I  should  like  to  tell  you  now  also 
that  in  coming  here  I  bring  you  a  message 
from  the  people  of  the  Congo,  a  message  to 
your  people,  to  thank  you  for  the  aid  that  the 
American  people  have  given  to  my  country  for 
the  last  I  o  years. 

There  is  a  saying  in  my  country  that  it  is 
in  times  of  need  that  you  know  your  friends 
and,  indeed,  the  United  States  has  stood  by 
us  and  this  we  shall  never  forget. 

Mr.  President,  thank  you  for  your  welcome. 
Thank  you,  Mrs.  Nixon,  to  whom  I  present 
my  most  respectful  homage.  Thank  you,  to 
you  and  the  members  of  your  Government, 
for  this  welcome  extended  to  me  and  to  my 
wife. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


248     Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Mobutu  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo.     August  4,  1970 


Mr,  President,  Mrs.  Mobutu,  our  distin- 
guished guests: 

We  welcome  all  of  you  to  this  room  to- 
night to  honor  the  President  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo.  But 
we  particularly  want  to  honor  and  respect 
tonight  two  of  our  guests  who  are  with 
us :  Mrs.  Dwight  Eisenhower,  whose  hus- 


band was  President  of  the  United  States 
when  the  Congo  was  born — she  came  from 
Gettysburg  and  wanted  to  be  here  for 
this  dinner  tonight — and  Justice  Thur- 
good  Marshall,  who  has  had  a  very  dif- 
ficult time  over  these  last  few  months  in 
the  hospital,  but  who  has  fully  recovered 
and  who  attends  his  first  White  House 
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dinner  since  that  time.  We  are  very  happy 
to  have  him  here. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  came  into  office 
over  1 8  months  ago,  you  are  the  youngest 
head  of  state  to  be  honored  in  this  room, 
and  you  represent  the  youngest  nation. 
But  though  you  are  a  young  man  and  you 
come  from  a  young  nation,  there  are  things 
we  can  learn  from  you. 

Tomorrow  I  have  a  meeting  scheduled 
with  my  Cabinet  on  the  budget.  I  find  in 
studying  your  administration  that  you  not 
only  have  a  balanced  budget  but  a  favor- 
able balance  of  trade,  and  I'd  like  to  know 
your  secret  before  our  meeting  with  the 
Cabinet. 

This  morning  when  I  welcomed  you 
on  the  South  Lawn,  I  told  our  Americans 
listening  on  television  that  the  Congo  was 
a  good  investment.  I  would  like  to  tell 
this  very  special  group  in  this  room  why  I 
consider  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Congo  a  good  investment. 

I  could  say  it  was  a  good  investment 
because  it  is  one  of  the  richest  countries 
in  the  world  in  terms  of  natural  resources. 
But  it  has  far  more  than  that.  It  has,  also, 
people  who  are  able  to  develop  that 
wealth  if  given  the  chance  to  do  so. 

In  my  visit  to  your  country  in  1967,  I 
was  impressed,  of  course,  by  my  meeting 
with  you  and  other  government  leaders. 
But  I  was  impressed,  too,  when  I  visited  a 
shipyard  and  the  university  and  a  factory 
and  walked  over  the  streets  of  Kinshasa, 
and  I  saw  the  people,  working  hard, 
strong,  vigorous,  vital  and  very  proud — 
proud  of  their  country,  and  with  great 
dignity. 

And  when  we  combine  rich  natural  re- 
sources with  a  strong,  vigorous  people, 
and  a  leader  who  is  able  to  provide  the 
stability  and  the  vision  for  progress  for 


that  country,  then  that  country  is  a  good 
investment,  a  good  investment  for  its  own 
people  or  for  others  who  may  desire  to 
participate  in  its  growth. 

I  am  sure  that  as  we  look  back  over  the 
10  years  of  the  history  of  this  country,  we 
think  of  how  time  has  capsuled  in  this 
century.  We  think  of  the  fact,  as  we  sit 
in  this  room  with  the  great  picture  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  portrait,  overlook- 
ing the  room,  that  a  war  between  our 
States  occurred  100  years  ago,  and  100 
years,  virtually,  after  we  were  founded. 

In  10  years  the  Congo  was  born,  sur- 
vived a  civil  war,  and  now  is  a  strong, 
effective,  and  progressive  leader  in  the  ex- 
citing new  continent,  the  new  Continent 
of  Africa. 

An  enormous  amount  of  the  credit  for 
that  development  goes  to  its  leaders  and 
particularly  to  our  honored  guest  tonight. 
I  know  that  all  Americans,  as  they  think 
of  the  Congo,  know  that  the  President  has 
often  referred  to  his  country  as  being  the 
heart  of  Africa.  I  think  all  of  us  at  this 
table  tonight  would  speak  from  our  hearts 
to  the  heart  of  Africa  when  we  raise  our 
glasses  to  the  health  of  the  President  of  the 
Congo  and  Mrs.  Mobutu. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:55  p.m.  in 
the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 

President  Mobutu  responded  in  French.  A 
translation  of  his  remarks  follows : 

Mr,  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, distinguished  guests: 

I  followed  very  closely  your  brilliant  pres- 
entation, Mr.  President.  And  now  I  should 
like  to  express  on  behalf  of  my  wife  and  my 
delegation  and  in  the  name  of  my  people — 
what  I  should  like  to  say  here  tonight,  Mr. 
President,  publicly,  is,  first  of  all,  all  our  thanks 
to  your  country  for  everything  that  you  have 
done  for  my  country  for  more  than  the  last  10 
years. 

This  morning  in  response  to  your  kind  words 
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of  welcome,  and  at  the  State  Department  in 
response  to  Secretary  Rogers'  toast,  I  said  this 
very  forcefully,  that  in  coming  here  I  was 
bringing  the  message  of  gratitude  and  friend- 
ship to  the  American  people,  and  I  said  to 
Secretary  Rogers  that  we  have  a  saying  in  the 
Congo  that  it  is  in  adversity  that  you  know 
your  friends. 

My  country,  beset  with  problems  and  dif- 
ficulties from  i960  to  1965,  my  country  had 
added  a  word  to  the  international  vocabulary. 
That  word  was  Congolization.  To  "Gongolize" 
was  to  spread  chaos,  was  to  spread  anarchy, 
was  to  set  a  bad  example,  the  bad  example  of 
a  developing  country,  giving  it  to  the  entire 
world. 

But  fortunately,  the  American  people,  with 
all  its  succeeding  Presidents  since  President 
Kennedy,  President  Johnson,  and  yourself,  Mr. 
President,  was  never  discouraged  and  continued 
to  follow  the  same  consistent  line  of  confidence 
in  my  country  and  today  we  witness  the  crown- 
ing moment  of  this  task  of  confidence. 

The  GongOj  thanks  to  your  Government  and 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  stands  up 
and  is  an  object,  if  not  of  envy,  of  pride  for  all 
its  friends  and  particularly  for  the  United 
States. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  my  official  visit  here 
has  as  its  central  purpose  to  say  thank  you 
with  all  our  hearts  for  all  you  have  done  and 
for  all  you  will  be  doing  to  assist  us  in  our  eco- 
nomic and  financial  recovery  in  the  heart  of 
Africa. 

Since  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  speak 
here  tonight,  I  must  express  publicly  that  we 
are  setting  an  excellent  example  of  coopera- 
tion between  an  industrialized  country  and  a 
developing  country.  We  are  the  living  demon- 
stration in  concrete  terms — the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  the  Congo  are  a  demonstration  of 
what  has  happened  because  you  have  helped  us, 
and  we  are  showing  proof  that  this  aid  was  not 
wasted,  that  we  have  used  diligently  the  aid 
given  to  us  for  our  recovery,  for  our  march 
towards  progress. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  your  voice  will 
be  heard  by  the  Americans  to  whom  you  have 
said  that  the  Congo  is  a  good  investment.  You 
are  right.  This  means  for  American  investors, 


particularly  of  the  private  sector,  that  our  re- 
covery has  been  effective;  that  we  have  politi- 
cal stability,  order,  peace,  and  calm  in  the 
Congo;  that  the  Congolese  people  is  cured 
from  its  growing  pains;  that  a  people  without  a 
leader  has  become  a  people  with  discipline, 
work,  and  creative  energy. 

You  have  helped  us  launch  the  Zaire  Oper- 
ation^ which  has  succeeded.  Our  country, 
which  was  the  sick  child  of  Africa,  now  sets 
an  example  for  all  the  countries  of  the  develop- 
ing world  of  what  can  happen  with  will,  with 
determination,  and  this  is  a  marvelous  ex- 
ample we  can  show  to  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  President,  you  were  speaking  of  what 
the  American  investors  value  most.  What  they 
want  in  a  young  country  is  the  stability,  and 
that  we  have ;  resources,  and  that  we  have  also. 
But  even  more  than  our  investment  code  which 
guarantees  these  investments,  there  is  the  fact 
that  neither  in  our  philosophical  doctrine  nor 
in  our  economic  concept  is  there  room  for  the 
concept  of  nationalization.  We  respect  private 
ownership  and  we  see  great  profits  to  be  derived 
from  this  policy. 

Confusion  in  the  early  stages  of  our  history 
was  taken  advantage  of  to  make  people  be- 
lieve, and  to  make  particularly  American  in- 
vestors believe,  that  we  would  nationalize,  but 
this  is  not  true.  There  is  no  single  private 
owner  that  can  say  that  it  was  ever  national- 
ized or  that  it  will  be.  This  will  never  be. 

There  is  the  unfortunate  case  of  Union 
Miniere,^  which  is  often  cited.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  into  past  history,  but  Bossuet  has  said, 
"The  past  can  set  an  example  for  what  we 
should  do  in  the  future." 

But  I  believe  that  the  philosophy  of  the  in- 
vestors should  be  to  pursue  a  course  of  honesty 
and  abide  by  the  laws  of  the  country  to  which 
they  wish,  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  lack 
of  cadres  or  trained  personnel  and  if  by  chance 
the  powers  begin  to  open  their  eyes  and  be  vigi- 


*A  1967  monetary  reform  program. 

^  Union  Miniere  du  Haut  Katanga,  a  Bel- 
gian-owned copper  mining  company  which  was 
nationalized  in  1966  by  the  Congolese  Govern- 
ment. A  final  settlement  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  company  was  agreed  upon  in 
1969. 
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lant,  they  should  not  then  say,  "We  are  being 
nationalized" — this  is  not  good;  not  a  good 
philosophy  to  follow. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  perhaps  I 
went  a  bit  astray  tonight.  I  merely  wanted  to 
reply  to  you,  to  tell  you  how  much  my  wife, 
my  delegation,  and  myself  are  responsive  to 
your  warm  welcome,  the  welcome  that  you  and 
Mrs.  Nixon,  to  whom  I  pay  particular  tribute, 
have  given  us  the  welcome  of  your  government 
and  your  people.  We  are  touched  by  it  very, 
very  deeply. 


We  can  truly  tell  our  people  that  here  in 
America  we  have  a  people  who  have  under- 
stood us  through  the  good  times  and  the  bad 
times,  that  demonstration  has  been  made  that 
we  are  an  example  of  the  cooperation  between 
an  industrialized  country  and  a  developing 
country  in  the  help  we  have  received  from  you 
to  our  march  on  progress.  This  is  something 
to  make  you  proud  and  to  this  I  should  like  to 
raise  the  glass  of  friendship  between  our  two 
peoples. 


249     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Annual  Report 
on  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
August  5,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Sixth  Annual  Report  on  the 
Status  of  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System,  and  to  affirm  this 
Administration's  intent  to  pursue  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  National  Wilderness  Act  ag- 
gressively in  the  coming  months. 

Wilderness  is  a  magnificent  part  of  the 
American  heritage.  The  wilderness  that 
witnessed  the  nation's  birth  no  longer 
spreads  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  but 
neither  has  it  all  been  tamed.  Many  of 
these  untamed  lands,  majestic  reminders 
of  primeval  America,  have  been  reserved 
and  now  comprise  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System.  We  must  do 
more  now  to  preserve  additional  areas  of 
this  priceless  national  heritage. 

During  1969,  I  signed  into  law  the  ad- 
dition of  two  new  units  to  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  However, 
I  am  convinced  that  in  the  past  we  have 
moved  too  slowly,  in  both  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches,  towards  the 


goal  of  completion  of  our  national  wil- 
derness system. 

I  have  asked  that  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Interior  begin  im- 
mediately to  augment  their  efforts  in  the 
study  of  possible  wilderness  areas,  as  di- 
rected by  the  Act,  and  to  accelerate  the 
study  schedules  which  they  have  been  fol- 
lowing. I  have  asked  them  to  review  their 
needs  for  additional  resources  and  will  ask 
the  Congress  for  any  additional  funding 
which  may  be  needed  to  make  this  new 
wilderness  effort  possible. 

On  the  legislative  side,  the  Congress 
now  has  before  it  twenty  wilderness  pro- 
posals transmitted  by  the  previous  Admin- 
istration and  endorsed  by  this  Administra- 
tion. Early  action  on  these  measures  would 
represent  the  quickest  way  to  expand  our 
wilderness  system.  Therefore,  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  give  speedy  and  favorable 
consideration  to  as  many  of  these  pro- 
posals as  possible  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

I  look  forward  to  the  next  annual  re- 
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port  on  the  wilderness  system,  confident 
that  I  will  be  able  to  report  substantial 
and  encouraging  progress  on  both  the 
study  and  the  enactment  of  wilderness 
proposals.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  my 
conviction  that  we  must  push  vigorously 
ahead  to  preserve  for  future  generations 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  singular  en- 


counter with  nature  which  only  wilder- 
ness can  provide. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
Augusts,  1970 

note:  The  27-page  report  is  entitled  "Sixth 
Joint  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  Concerning  the  Status  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  System." 


250     Memorandum  on  Federal  Reporting  and  Paperwork. 
August  5,  1970 


Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies: 

Subject:   Improving  Federal  Reporting 
and  Reducing  Related  Paperwork 

Since  my  inauguration,  I  have  re- 
peatedly stressed  the  need  to  streamline 
the  management  activities  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  As  an  important  part  of  this 
efTort,  I  am  requesting  all  agencies  and 
departments  to  participate  in  a  Govern- 
ment-wide project  to  analyze  paperwork 
requirements  and  discard  those  reports 
that  fail  to  meet  rigorous  standards  of 
need.  In  addition,  we  must  examine  our 
information  control  system  and  develop 
efficient  alternatives  to  traditional  report- 
ing methods. 

I  have  therefore  established  two  goals 
for  fiscal  year  1971 : 

(i)  A  reduction  of  five  million  man- 
hours  in  the  time  expended  by  the  public 


in  filling  out  administrative  forms  and  in- 
quiries under  the  Federal  Reports  Act. 

(2)  A  reduction  of  200  million  dollars 
in  executive  branch  funds  expended  for 
reporting  and  related  paperwork. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  issued  instructions  to  you  implement- 
ing this  project.  Mr.  Kunzig,  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
will  assume  the  lead  in  coordinating  this 
project. 

I  expect  all  of  you  to  give  this  effort 
your  full  support  and  to  report  your  ac- 
complishments to  me  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year 1971. 

Richard  NrxoN 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House 
released  the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on 
the  memorandum  by  Dwight  A.  Ink,  Assistant 
Director  for  Organization  and  Management 
Systems,  and  Norman  S.  Peterson,  Management 
Improvement  Assistant,  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 


251     Statement  on  Appointing  Frank  Borman  as  Special 
Representative  on  Prisoners  of  War.     August  7,  1970 


NO  GOAL  is  more  important  to  my  ad- 
ministration than  securing  the  humane 
treatment  and  earliest  possible  release  of 


all  Americans  held  by  the  enemy  forces  in 
Southeast  Asia.  To  further  that  cause,  I 
am  today  appointing  Frank  Borman  as 
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my  Special  Representative  on  Prisoners 
of  War. 

Colonel  Borman  recently  retired  from 
the  United  States  Air  Force  where  he  had 
a  most  distinguished  career  culminated  by 
8  years  in  our  space  program.  He  com- 
manded Apollo  8  on  our  first  manned 
lunar  orbit. 

In  making  this  announcement  I  wish  to 
emphasize  again  my  conviction  that  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  should  be 
kept  separate  from  the  political  and  mili- 
tary issues  of  the  Vietnam  conflict — or 
any  conflict.  This  is  a  question  of  civilized 
standards  and  basic  humanity,  as  well  as 
a  matter  of  solemn  legal  obligations  stated 
in  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949,  by 
which  both  sides  in  this  conflict  are  bound. 
There  should  be  no  disagreement  on  hu- 
mane treatment  for  prisoners  of  war. 

For  our  part,  we  are  ready  to  proceed 
at  once  to  arrange  for  the  release  of  such 
prisoners.  We  believe  that  negotiations 
toward  this  end  should  be  pursued  in  the 
Paris  talks  as  well  as  through  other  ave- 
nues. The  fact  that  our  previous  efforts 
have  brought  no  progress  should  not 
prevent  us  from  persisting. 


Colonel  Borman,  who  has  already  met 
with  the  responsible  authorities  here  in 
Washington,  will  undertake  his  efforts 
immediately.  In  a  special  mission  during 
which  he  will  be  on  leave  of  absence  from 
his  executive  position  with  Eastern  Air 
Lines,  he  will  visit  countries  around  the 
world  and  seek  the  help  of  third  parties. 
He  will  also  visit  Paris  for  discussions  with 
Ambassadors  Bruce  and  Habib.  Some  of 
his  actions  will,  of  course,  be  private  and 
unpublicized,  in  the  hope  that  this  will 
enhance  the  possibilities  of  success. 

The  United  States  has  no  desire  to 
make  a  political  issue  of  prisoners  of  war. 
What  we  seek  is  humane  treatment  for  our 
men,  and  their  early  release.  I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  Frank  Borman  for  accepting 
the  key  role  in  this  most  important 
endeavor. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House 
released  the  transcript  of  a  news  conference  by 
Frank  Borman  on  his  appointment. 

On  September  2,  1970,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by  Mr. 
Borman  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  12  coun- 
tries to  discuss  exchange  of  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war  in  Vietnam. 


252     Remarks  on  Signing  the  Employment  Security 
Amendments  of  1970.     August  lo,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  members  of  the 
press: 

This  is  an  historic  occasion  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  This  legislation  I  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  that  has  been  enacted  since 
this  administration  came  into  office.  It 
couldn't  have  been  enacted  and  signed 
today  had  it  not  been  for  bipartisan  sup- 
port, had  it  not  also  been  due  to  the  sup- 


port of  leaders  of  organized  labor  as  well 
as  management. 

The  fact  that  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Finance  Committees  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committees  worked  to- 
gether made  it  possible  for  this  historic 
piece  of  legislation  to  become  law. 

I  should  point  out  that  in  just  3  days  we 
will  celebrate  the  35th  anniversary  of  the 
unemployment  insurance  system.  It  was 
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passed  during  the  depth  of  the  depression 
in  1935  and  since  that  time  has  been  ex- 
tended on  several  occasions  to  many  other 
workers. 

In  1 958  it  was  extended  temporarily  to 
a  number  of  other  workers  and  again  in 
1 96 1.  However,  those  extensions  which 
were  temporary,  were  to  deal  with  the 
situation  [of]  possible  unemployment  in 
the  future,  and  dealt  with  it  too  late  and 
consequently,  what  we  need  now  and 
what  we  have  in  this  bill  is  a  permanent 
extension  of  unemployment  insurance  to 
cover   4^4    million    additional    workers. 

This  will  bring  the  total  in  the  United 
States  of  workers  covered  by  unemploy- 
ment insurance  to  63,500,000. 

I  should  point  out,  too,  that  as  we  pass 
this  legislation  and  as  it  becomes  law  it,  of 
course,  will  require  the  cooperation  of  the 
States.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  will  be 
meeting  with  the  Governors  of  the  States 
at  the  Governors'  Conference  later  today 
urging  them  to  act  at  the  State  level  so 
that  they  may  cooperate  with  the  Federal 
Government  in  seeing  that  this  extension 
becomes  active  all  over  the  States  of  the 
Union. 

The  final  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
one  that  I  know  all  the  members  of  the 
committees  and  those  others  present  at  this 
ceremony  will  think  is  quite  valid  on  this 
occasion. 

We  are  moving  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy.  As  all  of  us  know, 
we've  had  over  800,000  men  either  re- 
leased from  the  Armed  Forces  as  a  result 
of  reduction  of  our  Armed  Forces,  part 
of  that  due  to  the  reduction  of  our  forces 
in  Vietnam,  and  also  the  reduction  of 
force  of  people  working  in  defense  plants. 

This  total  of  800,000  will  be  absorbed 
in  the  American  work  force,  in  the  private 


sector,  and  also  in  some  Government 
activities.  I  think  all  of  us  certainly  ap- 
prove of  the  fact  that  we  are  moving 
Americans  away  from  activities  that  have 
to  do  with  war  and  into  those  activities 
that  have  to  do  with  peace. 

But  in  that  transition  period  it  is  essen- 
tial that  Government  provide,  as  this  bill 
helps  to  provide,  that  cushion  that  is  so 
essential,  so  essential  in  the  period  when 
men  through  no  fault  of  their  own  move 
either  from  the  armed  services  or  from 
defense  plants  and  are  looking  for  work 
in  that  period. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  committee.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  who  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  this  historic  piece  of  legislation  to 
be  passed. 

One  other  historical  and  personal  note 
I'd  like  to  make  at  this  point,  and  I  think 
all  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
regardless  of  partisanship  will  share  my 
feelings  on  this  occasion:  I  recall  just  10 
years  ago,  in  fact,  a  little  over  10  years 
ago  in  the  spring  of  i960,  that  the  late 
James  Mitchell,  who  was  then  Secretary 
of  Labor,  strongly  urged  that  there  be  this 
permanent  extension  of  unemployment  in- 
surance coverage.  He  fought  for  it  within 
the  administration.  He  was  unsuccessful 
in  getting  that  extension  at  that  time. 

While  this  comes  now  in  1970,  10  years 
later,  it  is  the  realization  not  only  of  a 
dream  that  he  had  and  a  program  that 
he  strongly  favored  but  one  that  was  also 
strongly  favored  by  every  Secretary  of 
Labor,  be  they  in  Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican administrations  since  that  time. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[As  the  President  presented  signing  pens  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  others  present  for 
the  ceremony,  he  continued  speaking:] 
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Who's  the  lowest  ranking  Senate  man? 

Senator  Clifford  P.  Hansen.  I  am. 

The  President.  You  are?  Fine. 

I  do  that  with  great  feeling  because  I 
was  the  lowest  man,  as  I  have  said  often 
to  many  of  you  here,  the  lowest  man  on 
the  Labor  Committee  in  the  80th  Con- 
gress. John  Kennedy  was  the  lowest  rank- 


ing member  on  the  Democratic  side.  So, 
don't  be  discouraged. 

We  also  have  pens  for  all  of  the  rest  of 
you,  too. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  11:09  a.m.  in 
the  Blue  Room  at  the  White  House. 

As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.R.  14705)  is  Public 
Law  91-373  (84  Stat.  695). 


253     Statement  on  Signing  the  Employment  Security 
Amendments  of  1970.     August  lo,  1970 


TODAY  I  am  signing  into  law  a  bill  that 
includes  most  of  my  proposals  for  the  most 
significant  improvements  in  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  program  since  passage 
of  the  original  legislation  in  1935. 

This  historic  bill  which  I  sent  to  the 
Congress  more  than  1 2  months  ago  will : 

(i)  Expand  coverage  more  than  any 
previous  bill; 

(2)  Introduce  an  innovative  program 
of  extended  benefits  in  times  of 
high  unemployment;  and 

(3)  Improve  the  financing  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  unemployment 
insurance  program. 

The  extension  of  insurance  coverage  to 
4.8  million  additional  workers  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  administration's  dedication 
to  helping  the  American  workingman — 
including  the  poor  and  the  minority 
worker.  The  new  coverage  will  include 
employees  in  State  hospitals  and  univer- 
sities^ small  businesses,  and  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions in  jobs  which  tend  to  have  low 
wages  and  unstable  employment.  The  in- 
creased security  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance coverage  is  a  distinct  benefit  for  these 
workers. 

Unfortunately,  the  Congress  did  not  re- 
spond to  my  call  for  extension  of  coverage 
to  workers  on  large  commercial  farms. 


These  farm  workers  deserve  this  added 
protection,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  resub- 
mit legislation  to  help  them  gain  this 
objective.  At  the  same  time,  I  hope 
individual  States  will,  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative, extend  coverage  to  these  agricul- 
tural workers. 

I  sign  this  legislation  with  pride  since  it 
represents  a  prime  example  of  this  ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  recognizing 
problems  in  advance,  and  to  offering  solu- 
tions which  can  be  considered  in  a  rational 
and  orderly  manner — rather  than  in  a 
crisis  atmosphere. 

This  philosophy  is  best  indicated  in  the 
bill's  provision  of  permanent  authority  for 
States  to  extend  unemployment  benefits 
up  to  13  additional  weeks  in  times  of  high 
unemployment.  Similar  provisions  were 
enacted  in  1958  and  1961,  but  only  on 
a  temporary  basis.  In  each  instance  the 
delay  in  congressional  action  caused  hard- 
ships which  could  have  been  avoided  if 
the  automatic  "triggers"  included  in  the 
present  bill  had  been  in  effect. 

The  extended  benefits  provision  will 
greatly  increase  the  economic  stabilizing 
features  of  unemployment  insurance,  since 
it  authorizes  automatic  increases  in  the 
duration  of  weekly  benefits  paid  during 
periods  of  extended  unemployment.    I, 
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therefore,  call  on  all  States  to  make  the 
changes  in  their  own  unemployment  insur- 
ance laws  which  are  necessary  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  new  law  as  soon  as  possible. 

Similarly,  I  would  like  to  renew  my  call 
for  the  States  to  increase  the  maximum 
benefits  available  to  workers.  Since  I  first 
voiced  my  concern  over  a  year  ago  about 
the  inadequacy  of  benefits — particularly 
for  family  breadwinners — there  has  been 
some  progress.  However,  maximums  are 
still  too  low  to  provide  adequate  benefits 
for  the  great  majority  of  workers  and  more 
rapid  progress  is  required. 

This  legislation  represents  the  best  kind 
of  insurance — insurance  that  is  now  more 
comprehensive  and  substantial,  but  which, 
by  virtue  of  its  presence,  is  less  likely  to  be 
needed. 

As  we  move  away  from  a  wartime  econ- 
omy toward  a  peacetime  economy,  we 
have  as  our  goal  high  employment  with- 
out the  kind  of  runaway  inflation  that 
cheats  the  worker  out  of  his  pay  increases. 

Even  in  this  period  of  transition  to  a 
healthy  consumer  economy,  we  must 
counter  the  kind  of  unemployment — and 
its  effects — that  was  considered  normal 
in  the  early  sixties. 


This  new  unemployment  insurance  law 
that  I  sign  today  is  also  one  more  bulwark 
against  the  possibility  of  any  future  down- 
turn, and  strong  evidence  that  this  Nation 
will  not  permit  the  burden  of  the  fight 
against  the  high  cost  of  living  to  fall  on 
the  American  workingman. 

The  reform  of  the  unemployment  in- 
surance system  is  an  essential  element  of 
the  administration's  broader,  government- 
wide  effort  to  reform  all  programs  which 
provide  direct  payments  to  individuals  to 
meet  their  basic  needs  on  an  equitable  and 
dignified  basis.  Besides  unemployment  in- 
surance, which  is  an  earned  benefit,  all  of 
the  programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  come  under  the  general  heading  of 
income  maintenance — social  security,  wel- 
fare, housing  subsidies,  food  stamps,  and 
also  our  tax  laws — need  to  be  viewed  as  an 
interrelated  system. 

Payments  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion are  $3  billion  annually.  This  impor- 
tant reform  of  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance system,  which  I  sign  into  law  today, 
has  been  carefully  developed  to  provide 
employment  security,  equity,  and  dignity 
for  the  workingman  throughout  his  work- 
ing life. 


254     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
August  1O5  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

This  first  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
state  of  the  Nation's  environment  is  an 
historic  milestone.  It  represents  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  nations  that  a  people 
has  paused,  consciously  and  systematically, 
to  take  comprehensive  stock  of  the  quality 
of  its  surroundings. 

It  comes  not  a  moment  too  soon.  The 


recent  upsurge  of  public  concern  over 
environmental  questions  reflects  a  belated 
recognition  that  man  has  been  too  cavalier 
in  his  relations  with  nature.  Unless  we 
arrest  the  depredations  that  have  been 
inflicted  so  carelessly  on  our  natural  sys- 
tems— ^which  exist  in  an  intricate  set  of 
balances — we  face  the  prospect  of  ecolog- 
ical disaster. 
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The  hopeful  side  is  that  such  a  prospect 
can  be  avoided.  Ahhough  recognition  of 
the  danger  has  come  late,  it  has  come 
forcefully.  There  still  are  large  gaps  in  our 
environmental  knowledge,  but  a  great  deal 
of  what  needs  to  be  done  can  be  identified. 
Much  of  this  has  already  been  begun,  and 
much  more  can  be  started  quickly  if  we 
act  now. 

Scope  of  the  Council's  Report 

The  accompanying  report  by  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  seeks  to  de- 
scribe the  conditions  of  our  environment, 
and  to  identify  major  trends,  problems,  ac- 
tions underway  and  opportunities  for 
the  future.  This  first  report  by  the  Coun- 
cil is  necessarily  incomplete  in  some  re- 
spects, especially  in  the  identification  of 
trends.  The  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  which  created  the  Council,  be- 
came law  only  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  Existing  systems  for  measuring  and 
monitoring  environmental  conditions  and 
trends,  and  for  developing  indicators  of 
environmental  quality,  are  still  inade- 
quate. There  also  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be 
learned  about  the  significance  of  these 
facts  for  the  human  condition. 

However,  the  report  will,  I  think,  be  of 
great  value  to  the  Congress  (and  also  to 
the  Executive  Branch)  by  assembling  in 
one  comprehensive  document  a  wealth  of 
facts,  analyses  and  recommendations  con- 
cerning a  wide  range  of  our  most  press- 
ing environmental  challenges.  It  should 
also  serve  a  major  educational  purpose,  by 
clarifying  for  a  broad  public  what  those 
challenges  are  and  where  the  principal 
dangers  and  opportunities  lie. 

Substantively  as  well  as  historically,  this 
first  report  is  an  important  document.  No 


one  can  read  it  and  remain  complacent 
about  the  environmental  threats  we  con- 
front, or  about  the  need  both  to  do  more 
and  to  learn  more  about  those  threats. 

Getting  at  the  Roots 

"Environment"  is  not  an  abstract  con- 
cern, or  simply  a  matter  of  aesthetics,  or 
of  personal  taste — although  it  can  and 
should  involve  these  as  well.  Man  is  shaped 
to  a  great  extent  by  his  surroundings.  Our 
physical  nature,  our  mental  health,  our 
culture  and  institutions,  our  opportuni- 
ties for  challenge  and  fulfillment,  our  very 
survival — all  of  these  are  directly  related 
to  and  affected  by  the  environment  in 
which  we  live.  They  depend  upon  the  con- 
tinued healthy  functioning  of  the  natural 
systems  of  the  Earth. 

Environmental  deterioration  is  not  a 
new  phenomenon.  But  both  the  rate  of 
deterioration  and  its  critical  impact  have 
risen  sharply  in  the  years  since  the  Second 
World  War.  Rapid  population  increases 
here  and  abroad,  urbanization,  the  tech- 
nology explosion  and  the  patterns  of  eco- 
nomic growth  have  all  contributed  to  our 
environmental  crisis.  While  growth  has 
brought  extraordinary  benefits,  it  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  sufficiently  fore- 
sighted  efforts  to  guide  its  development. 

At  the  same  time,  in  many  localities  de- 
termined action  has  brought  positive  im- 
provements in  the  quality  of  air  or  wa- 
ter— demonstrating  that,  if  we  have  the 
will  and  make  the  eflPort,  we  can  meet  en- 
vironmental goals.  We  also  have  made 
important  beginnings  in  developing  the 
institutions  and  processes  upon  which  any 
fundamental,  long-range  environmental 
improvement  must  be  based. 

The  basic  causes  of  our  environmental 
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troubles  are  complex  and  deeply  im- 
bedded. They  include :  our  past  tendency 
to  emphasize  quantitative  growth  at  the 
expense  of  qualitative  growth;  the  failure 
of  our  economy  to  provide  full  accounting 
for  the  social  costs  of  environmental  pol- 
lution; the  failure  to  take  environmental 
factors  into  account  as  a  normal  and  nec- 
essary part  of  our  planning  and  decision- 
making; the  inadequacy  of  our  institu- 
tions for  dealing  with  problems  that  cut 
across  traditional  political  boundaries;  our 
dependence  on  conveniences,  without  re- 
gard for  their  impact  on  the  environment; 
and  more  fundamentally,  our  failure  to 
perceive  the  environment  as  a  totality  and 
to  understand  and  to  recognize  the  fun- 
damental interdependence  of  all  its  parts, 
including  man  himself. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  we  cannot  cor- 
rect such  deep-rooted  causes  overnight. 
Nor  can  we  simply  legislate  them  away. 
We  need  new  knowledge,  new  perceptions, 
new  attitudes — and  these  must  extend  to 
all  levels  of  government  and  throughout 
the  private  sector  as  well:  to  industry;  to 
the  professions;  to  each  individual  citi- 
zen in  his  job  and  in  his  home.  We  must 
seek  nothing  less  than  a  basic  reform  in  the 
way  our  society  looks  at  problems  and 
makes  decisions. 

Our  educational  system  has  a  key  role 
to  play  in  bringing  about  this  reform.  We 
must  train  professional  environmental 
managers  to  deal  with  pollution,  land 
planning,  and  all  the  other  technical  re- 
quirements of  a  high  quality  environment. 
It  is  also  vital  that  our  entire  society  de- 
velop a  new  understanding  and  a  new 
awareness  of  man's  relation  to  his  environ- 
ment— ^what  might  be  called  "environ- 
mental literacy."  This  will  require  the 
development  and  teaching  of  environ- 


mental concepts  at  every  point  in  the 
educational  process. 

While  education  may  provide  ultimate 
answers  to  long-range  environmental 
problems,  however,  we  cannot  afford  to 
defer  reforms  which  are  needed  now.  We 
have  already  begun  to  provide  the  in- 
stitutional framework  for  effective  en- 
vironmental improvement. 

Organizing  for  Improvement 

As  my  first  official  act  of  the  decade,  on 
January  first  I  signed  into  law  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act.  That 
Act  established  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  I  have  charged  the  Coun- 
cil with  coordinating  all  environmental 
quality  programs  and  with  making  a  thor- 
ough review  of  all  other  Federal  programs 
which  affect  the  environment. 

Federal  agencies  are  now  required  to 
file  with  the  Council  and  the  public  a  state- 
ment setting  out  in  detail  the  environ- 
mental implications  of  all  proposals  for 
legislation  and  for  other  major  activities 
with  a  significant  environmental  impact. 
With  the  help  of  this  provision,  I  intend  to 
ensure  that  environmental  considerations 
are  taken  into  account  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible stage  of  the  decision-making  process. 

On  July  9  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
organization plan  which  would  establish 
an  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
consolidating  the  major  environmental 
pollution  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Government.  This  reform  is  long  overdue. 

Responsibility  for  anti-pollution  and  re- 
lated programs  is  now  fragmented  among 
several  Departments  and  agencies,  thus 
weakening  our  overall  Federal  effort.  Air 
pollution,  water  pollution  and  solid  wastes 
are  different  forms  of  a  single  problem. 
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and  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that 
broad  systems  approaches  are  going  to  be 
needed  to  bring  our  pollution  problems 
under  control.  The  reorganization  would 
give  unified  direction  to  our  war  on  pol- 
lution and  provide  a  stronger  organiza- 
tional base  for  our  stepped-up  effort. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
has  begun  the  vital  task  of  identifying  in- 
dicators of  environmental  quality  and 
determining  the  requirements  for  moni- 
toring systems,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  as- 
sess environmental  trends.  These  systems 
are  needed  to  give  early  warning  of  en- 
vironmental problems.  They  will  provide 
data  for  determining  environmental  needs 
and  establishing  priorities,  and  for  assess- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  programs  to 
improve  the  environment.  The  develop- 
ment of  such  monitoring  systems  is 
essential  to  effective  environmental 
management. 

There  is  also  a  need  to  develop  new 
knowledge  through  research.  We  need  to 
know  far  more,  for  example,  about  the  ef- 
fects of  specific  pollutants,  about  ecologi- 
cal relationships,  and  about  human 
behavior  in  relation  to  environmental  fac- 
tors. The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  should  develop  an  integrated  re- 
search program  aimed  at  pollution  con- 
trol. The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  will  continue,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  to 
review  and  coordinate  our  overall  en- 
vironmental research  effort,  as  well  as  to 
undertake  its  own  environmental  studies 
and  research. 

These  actions  represent  important  ad- 
ditions to  the  institutional,  procedural, 
and  informational  base  for  effective  envi- 
ronmental management.  They  hold  the 
promise  of  a  real  leap  forward  in  the  years 


to  come.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  move 
ahead  now  in  those  areas  in  which  we 
already  possess  the  knowledge  and  capa- 
bility for  effective  action. 

Regent    Actions    and    Recommenda- 
tions 

On  February  10  of  this  year,  I  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  special  message  on  the 
environment.  This  presented  a  37-point 
action  program,  with  special  emphasis  on 
strengthening  our  fight  against  water  and 
air  pollution. 

In  the  field  of  water  pollution,  my  major 
legislative  recommendations  included: 
— ^Authorization  of  $4  billion  to  cover 
the  Federal  share  of  a  $1  o  billion  pro- 
gram to  provide  treatment  facilities. 
— Establishment  of  an  Environmental 
Financing  Authority  to  help  finance 
the  State  and  local  share  of  treat- 
ment plants. 
— Reform   of   the  method   by   which 
funds  are  allocated  under  the  treat- 
ment grant  programs. 
— Greatly    strengthened    enforcement 
authority,   including  provisions  for 
fines  of  up  to  $10,000  a  day  for 
violations. 
Among  my  major  legislative  recom- 
mendations for  the  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion were: 

— More  stringent  procedures  for  reduc- 
ing pollution  from  motor  vehicles. 
— Establishment  of  national  air  quality 

standards. 
— Establishment  of  national  emissions 
standards  for  extremely  hazardous 
pollutants. 
— ^A  major  strengthening  of  enforce- 
ment procedures,  including  exten- 
sion of  Federal  air  pollution  control 
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authority  to  both  inter-  and  intra- 
state situations  and  provision  for  fines 
of  up  to  $  1 0,000  a  day  for  violators. 
Other  legislative  actions  recommended 
in  my  February  10  message  included: 
— ^Appropriation  in   1971    of  the  full 
$327  million  authorized  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
to  provide  additional  parks  and  rec- 
reation  areas,   with   increased   em- 
phasis  on   locating  new  recreation 
facilities  in  crowded  urban  areas. 
— Establishment  of  new  procedures  to 
encourage  and  finance  the  relocation 
of  Federal  facilities  now  occupying 
land  that  could  better  be  turned  to 
public  recreational  use. 
— ^Authorizing  the  transfer  of  surplus 
real  property  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  park  and  recreational 
purposes  at  public  benefit  discounts 
of  up  to  1 00  percent. 
In  addition,  the  message  spelled  out  14 
separate  measures  I  was  taking  by  ad- 
ministrative action  or  Executive  Order. 
These  included  such  wide-ranging  initia- 
tives as  launching  an  extensive  Federal 
research  and   development  program  in 
unconventionally-powered,  low-pollution 
vehicles,   requiring  the   development   of 
comprehensive  river  basin  plans  for  water 
pollution  control,  re-directing  research  on 
solid  waste  management  to  place  greater 
emphasis  on  re-cycling  and  re-use,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Property  Review 
Board    to    recommend    specific    Federal 
properties  for  conversion  to  recreational 
use. 

I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  act  soon 
and  favorably  on  the  legislative  proposals 
contained  in  that  message.  They  are  vital 
to  our  growing  effort  to  protect  and  im- 
prove our  environment. 


I  consider  the  recommendations  in  my 
February  10  message  only  a  beginning — 
although  an  important  one.  I  said  at  the 
time  that  we  must  do  much  more  and  that 
we  would  do  more  as  we  gained  experi- 
ence and  knowledge.  Our  Administration 
is  living  up  to  that  commitment. 

Previously,  on  February  4,  I  had  issued 
an  Executive  Order  directing  a  prompt 
clean-up  of  air  and  water  pollution  caused 
by  Federal  agencies.  This  task  is  well 
underway.  As  I  said  then,  the  Federal 
Government  should  set  an  example  for 
the  rest  of  the  country.  We  are  doing  so. 

On  April  15,  I  sent  legislation  to  the 
Congress  that  will,  if  enacted,  bring  to  an 
end  the  dumping  of  dredged  spoils  into 
the  Great  Lakes  as  soon  as  disposal  sites 
are  available.  At  the  same  time,  I  directed 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to 
make  a  study  of  ocean  disposal  of  wastes 
and  report  to  me  by  September  i . 

On  May  1 9, 1  proposed  enactment  of  a 
special  tax  on  lead  additives  in  gasoline, 
to  encourage  industry  to  provide  low  or 
non-leaded  gasoline. 

On  May  20,  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
special  message  dealing  with  oil  pollution 
caused  by  marine  transportation  of  oil. 
The  comprehensive,  lo-point  program  set 
out  in  the  message  included  legislative 
proposals,  the  announcement  of  admin- 
istrative actions,  and  the  forwarding  to 
the  Senate  of  two  international  conven- 
tions and  amendments  to  a  third  for 
ratification.  The  nations  of  the  world 
must  take  aggressive  action  to  end  the 
growing  pollution  of  the  oceans. 

On  May  23,  I  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  propose  a  new  treaty 
placing  the  natural  resources  of  the  deep 
sea  bed  beyond  the  200  meter  depth 
under  international  regulation. 
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On  June  4,  a  revised  National  Con- 
tingency Plan  for  dealing  with  oil  spills 
was  announced  at  my  direction  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

On  June  11,  I  sent  a  message  to  the 
Congress  requesting  the  enactment  of 
legislation  cancelling  twenty  Federal  oil 
leases  for  off-shore  drilling  which  had 
been  granted  in  1 968  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel  and  creating  a  Marine 
Sanctuary. 

As  I  mentioned  above,  on  July  9  I  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  reorganization  plan  to 
create  a  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  On  the  same  date,  I  sent  another 
reorganization  plan  to  consolidate 
Federal  marine  resource  management 
functions  in  a  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  This  would  pro- 
vide better  coordination  and  direction  of 
our  vital  ocean  resource  programs. 

Toward  a  Land  Use  Policy 

Lately,  our  attention  as  a  people  has 
repeatedly  and  insistently  been  seized  by 
urgent  concerns  and  immediate  crises: 
by  the  sudden  blanketing  of  cities  or  even 
whole  regions  with  dense  clouds  of  smog, 
for  example,  or  the  discovery  of  mercury 
pollution  in  rivers.  But  as  we  take  the 
longer  view,  we  find  another  challenge 
looming  large :  the  mounting  pressures  of 
population.  Both  the  size  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  population  have  critical 
relevance  to  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment and  thus  to  the  quality  of  our  lives. 

Population  growth  poses  an  urgent 
problem  of  global  dimensions.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  have  an  effective  voice 
in   world    population   policies,    it   must 


demonstrate  willingness  to  face  its  own 
population  problems  at  home. 

The  particular  impact  of  any  given 
level  of  population  growth  depends  in 
large  measure  on  patterns  of  land  use. 
Three  quarters  of  our  people  now  live  in 
urban  areas,  and  if  present  trends  con- 
tinue most  of  them  in  the  future  will  live 
in  a  few  mammoth  urban  concentrations. 
These  concentrations  put  enormous  pres- 
sure on  transportation,  sanitation  and 
other  public  services.  They  sometimes 
create  demands  that  exceed  the  resource 
capacity  of  the  region,  as  in  the  case  of 
water  supply.  They  can  aggravate  pollu- 
tion, overcrowd  recreation  facilities,  limit 
open  space,  and  make  the  restorative 
world  of  nature  ever  more  remote  from 
everyday  life.  Yet  we  would  be  blind  not 
to  recognize  that  for  the  most  part  the 
movement  of  people  to  the  cities  has  been 
the  result  neither  of  perversity  nor  of  hap- 
penstance, but  rather  of  natural  human 
aspirations  for  the  better  jobs,  schools, 
medical  services,  cultural  opportunities 
and  excitement  that  have  traditionally 
been  associated  with  urban  life. 

If  the  aspirations  which  have  drawn 
Americans  to  the  city  in  the  first  instance 
and  subsequently  from  the  city  core  to  the 
suburbs  are  often  proving  illusory,  the 
solution  does  not  lie  in  seeking  escape 
from  urban  life.  Our  challenge  is  to  find 
ways  to  promote  the  amenities  of  life  in 
the  midst  of  urban  development :  in  short, 
to  make  urban  life  fulfilling  rather  than 
frustrating.  Along  with  the  essentials  of 
jobs  and  housing,  we  must  also  provide 
open  spaces  and  outdoor  recreation  op- 
portunities, maintain  acceptable  levels  of 
air  and  water  quality,  reduce  noise  and  lit- 
ter, and  develop  cityscapes  that  delight  the 
eye  and  uplift  the  spirit. 
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By  the  same  token,  it  is  essential  that 
we  also  make  rural  life  itself  more  attrac- 
tive, thus  encouraging  orderly  growth  in 
rural  areas.  The  creation  of  greater  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural  and  recreational 
opportunities  in  rural  parts  of  the  country 
will  lead  to  the  strengthening  of  small 
cities  and  towns,  contributing  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  growth  centers  in  the  na- 
tion's heartland  region. 

Throughout  the  nation  there  is  a  critical 
need  for  more  effective  land  use  planning, 
and  for  better  controls  over  use  of  the 
land  and  the  living  systems  that  depend 
on  it.  Throughout  our  history,  our  great- 
est resource  has  been  our  land — forests 
and  plains,  mountains  and  marshlands, 
rivers  and  lakes.  Our  land  has  sustained 
us.  It  has  given  us  a  love  of  freedom,  a 
sense  of  security,  and  courage  to  test  the 
unknown. 

We  have  treated  our  land  as  if  it  were 
a  limitless  resource.  Traditionally,  Ameri- 
cans have  felt  that  what  they  do  with  their 
own  land  is  their  own  business.  This  atti- 
tude has  been  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
pioneer  spirit.  Today,  we  are  coming  to 
realize  that  our  land  is  finite,  while  our 
population  is  growing.  The  uses  to  which 
our  generation  puts  the  land  can  either 
expand  or  severely  limit  the  choices  our 
children  will  have.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  must  accept  the  idea  that  none 
of  us  has  the  right  to  abuse  the  land,  and 
that  on  the  contrary  society  as  a  whole  has 
a  legitimate  interest  in  proper  land  use. 
There  is  a  national  interest  in  effective 
land  use  planning  all  across  the  nation. 

I  believe  that  the  problems  of  urbaniza- 
tion which  I  have  described,  of  resource 
management,  and  of  land  and  water  use 
generally  can  only  be  met  by  comprehen- 
sive approaches  which  take  into  account 


the  widest  range  of  social,  economic,  and 
ecological  concerns.  I  believe  we  must 
work  toward  development  of  a  National 
Land  Use  Policy  to  be  carried  out  by  an 
effective  partnership  of  Federal,  State  and 
local  governments  together,  and,  where 
appropriate,  with  new  regional  institu- 
tional arrangements. 

Recycling  of  Wastes 

The  prospect  of  increasing  population 
density  adds  urgency  to  the  need  for 
greater  emphasis  on  recycling  of  "waste'* 
products.  More  people  means  greater  con- 
sumption— and  thus  more  rapid  deple- 
tion— of  scarce  natural  resources;  greater 
consumption  means  more  "waste"  to  dis- 
pose of — ^whether  in  the  form  of  solid 
wastes,  or  of  the  pollutants  that  foul  our 
air  and  water. 

Yet  much  of  this  waste  is  unnecessary. 
Essentially,  waste  is  a  human  invention: 
Natural  systems  are  generally  "closed'* 
systems.  Energy  is  transformed  into  vege- 
tation, vegetation  into  animal  life,  and  the 
latter  returns  to  the  air  and  soil  to  be 
recycled  once  again.  Man,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  developed  "open"  systems — 
ending  all  too  often  in  an  open  sewer  or 
an  open  dump. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  the  indiscrimi- 
nate waste  of  our  natural  resources; 
neither  should  we  accept  as  inevitable  the 
mounting  costs  of  waste  removal.  We  must 
move  increasingly  toward  closed  systems 
that  recycle  what  now  are  considered 
wastes  back  into  useful  and  productive 
purposes.  This  poses  a  major  challenge — 
and  a  major  opportunity — for  private  in- 
dustry. The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  is  working  to  foster  development 
of  such  systems.  Establishment  of  the  pro- 
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posed  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
would  greatly  increase  our  ability  to 
address  this  need  systematically  and 
creatively. 

Everyone's  Task 

As  our  government  has  moved  ahead  to 
improve  our  environmental  management, 
it  has  been  greatly  heartening  to  me  to  see 
the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  citizen  con- 
cern and  activity,  and  especially  the  com- 
mitment of  young  people  to  the  task.  The 
job  of  building  a  better  environment  is  not 
one  for  government  alone.  It  must  engage 
the  enthusiasm  and  commitment  of  our 
entire  society.  Citizen  organizations  have 
been  in  the  forefront  of  action  to  support 
strengthened  environmental  programs. 
The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
Environmental  Quality,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller,  has 
provided  an  important  link  between  the 
Federal  Government's  effort  and  this 
broad-ranging  citizen  activity. 

Similarly,  the  active  participation  of  the 
business  community  is  essential.  The  gov- 
ernment's regulation  and  enforcement 
activities  will  continue  to  be  strengthened. 
Performance  standards  must  be  upgraded 
as  rapidly  as  feasible.  But  regulation  can- 
not do  the  whole  job.  Forward-looking 
initiatives  by  business  itself  are  also  vital — 
in  research,  in  the  development  of  new 
products  and  processes,  in  continuing  and 
increased  investment  in  pollution  abate- 
ment equipment. 

On  the  international  front,  the  level  of 
environmental  concern  and  action  has 
been  rapidly  rising.  Many  of  our  most 
pressing  environmental  problems  know  no 
political  boundaries.  Environmental  moni- 
toring  and    pollution    of   the   seas    are 


examples  of  major  needs  that  require  in- 
ternational cooperation,  and  that  also 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  world's 
nations  to  work  together  for  their  common 
benefit. 

In  dealing  with  the  environment  we 
must  learn  not  how  to  master  nature  but 
how  to  master  ourselves,  our  institutions, 
and  our  technology.  We  must  achieve  a 
new  awareness  of  our  dependence  on  our 
surroundings  and  on  the  natural  systems 
which  support  all  life,  but  awareness  must 
be  coupled  with  a  full  realization  of  our 
enormous  capability  to  alter  these  sur- 
roundings. Nowhere  is  this  capability 
greater  than  in  the  United  States,  and  this 
country  must  lead  the  way  in  showing  that 
our  human  and  technological  resources 
can  be  devoted  to  a  better  life  and  an 
improved  environment  for  ourselves  and 
our  inheritors  on  this  planet. 

Our  environmental  problems  are  very 
serious,  indeed  urgent,  but  they  do  not 
justify  either  panic  or  hysteria.  The  prob- 
lems are  highly  complex,  and  their  reso- 
lution will  require  rational,  systematic 
approaches,  hard  work  and  patience. 
There  must  be  a  national  commitment 
and  a  rational  commitment. 

The  accompanying  report  by  the  Coun- 
cil describes  the  principal  problems  we 
face  now  and  can  expect  to  face  in  the 
future,  and  it  provides  us  with  perceptive 
guidelines  for  meeting  them.  These  de- 
serve the  most  careful  consideration.  They 
point  the  directions  in  which  we  must 
move  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  permit. 

The  newly  aroused  concern  with  our 
natural  environment  embraces  old  and 
young  alike,  in  all  walks  of  life.  For  the 
young,  it  has  a  special  urgency.  They 
know  that  it  involves  not  only  our  own 
lives  now  but  the  future  of  mankind.  For 
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their  parents,  it  has  a  special  poignancy — 
because  ours  is  the  first  generation  to  feel 
the  pangs  of  concern  for  the  environ- 
mental legacy  we  leave  to  our  children. 

At  the  heart  of  this  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment lies  our  concern  for  the  human 
condition :  for  the  welfare  of  man  himself, 
now  and  in  the  future.  As  we  look  ahead 
to  the  end  of  this  new  decade  of  height- 
ened environmental  awareness,  therefore, 
we  should  set  ourselves  a  higher  goal  than 
merely  remedying  the  damage  wrought  in 
decades  past.  We  should  strive  for  an  envi- 
ronment that  not  only  sustains  life  but 
enriches  life,  harmonizing  the  works  of 


man  and  nature  for  the  greater  good  of 
all. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
August  10, 1970 

note:  The  message  is  published  in  the  report 
entitled  "Environmental  Quality:  The  First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality"  (Government  Printing  Office, 
326  pp.). 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased a  summary  of  the  report  and  the  tran- 
script of  a  news  briefing  on  it  by  Russell  E. 
Train,  Chairman,  Dr.  Gordon  J.  F.  MacDon- 
ald  and  Robert  Cahn,  members,  and  Alvin  L. 
Aim,  senior  staff  member  for  environmental 
pollution.  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 


255     Remarks  on  Inscribing  a  Copy  of  the  Report  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  for  the 
Council  Staff.     August  lo,  1970 


AS  ALL  of  you  are  aware,  the  purpose  of 
this  meeting  is  simply  to  inscribe  for  the 
Council  a  copy  of  the  report  that  I  under- 
stand has  already  been  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress and  Chairman  Train  has  already 
briefed  the  press  this  morning  on  at  9 
o'clock.  So  I  will  inscribe  this  one. 

I  would  like  to  say,  too,  while  we  are 
sitting  here  in  the  room,  that  this  is,  of 
course,  a  historic  report,  historic  because 
it  is  the  first  one.  It,  however,  will  be  we 
hope  the  beginning  of  not  only  reports 
but  action  by  this  Council  in  the  field  of 
the  environment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  committee,  this 
Council,  has  one  of  the  most  diflScult  and, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  challeng- 
ing assignments  of  any  of  the  many  gov- 
ernment institutions  that  we  have  in 
Washington  or  throughout  the  country. 

It  seems  at  first  blush  when  you  consider 
the  problems  of  the  environment  that 


there  is  an  irreconcilable  conflict  when  you 
speak  of  the  quality  of  life  between  eco- 
nomic growth  and  clean  air,  clean  water, 
open  space,  all  those  things  that  we  asso- 
ciate with  a  good  environment. 

Those  who  argue  at  one  extreme,  of 
course,  would  say  that  we  must  stop  eco- 
nomic growth  or  actually  retard  it  in 
order  to  save  the  environment. 

As  I  have  often  pointed  out,  there  is  not 
an  irreconcilable  conflict  between  the 
two.  The  fact  that  we  have  growth  in  it- 
self improves  the  environment  and  if  any- 
body has  any  doubt  about  that,  visit  any 
of  those  many  countries  in  which  over 
25/2  billion  peoples  in  the  world  live,  in 
which  they  don't  have  economic  growth 
and  see  whether  that  environment,  insofar 
as  the  quality  of  life,  is  one  we  would 
want  for  our  people. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  we  real- 
ize, the  fact  that  we  are  the  richest,  most 
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productive  nation  in  the  world  gives  us  the 
resources  with  which  to  deal  with  the  en- 
vironment, deal  with  it  effectively;  in 
other  words,  to  take  the  genius  which  cre- 
ated the  problems  in  the  first  place  and 
turn  it  to  the  solutions  of  the  problems. 

This  seems  to  be,  of  course,  a  problem 
that  is  insoluble  because  two  great  forces 
come  into  conflict.  Actually,  like  so  many 
things  in  government,  it  is  one  of  those 
problems  where  reasonable  people  consid- 
ering all  of  the  difficulties  can  find 
solutions. 

I  think  the  Council  has  in  its  report 
approached  this  problem  with,  it  seems 
to  me,  great  statesmanship,  with  some 
strong  recommendations,  and  we  are  com- 
mitted in  this  field  to  a  program  that  we 
think  that  not  just  this  generation,  but 
more  important,  the  generation  that  the 
young  people,  the  interns  and  the  staflF, 
will  be  living  in  25  or  30  years  from  now — 
that  you  will  thank  us  for  it  because  when 
you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  those  of  you  who 
are  in  college,  around  the  year  2000  or  a 
little  after  that,  if  we  don't  do  the  things 
that  this  Environmental  Council  and 
others  who  are  working  on  the  environ- 
ment have  recognized  now  about  the  air, 
water,  and  open  space  here  in  America, 
we  will  have  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  but  a  country  in  which  we  can't 
drink  the  water,  where  we  can't  breathe 
the  air,  and  in  which  our  children,  your 
children,  will  not  be  able  to  have  the  beau- 
tiful open  spaces  that  you  usually  think 
of  which  characterize  the  American 
landscape. 


So  I  am  glad  you  have  the  summer 
interns  here. 

Every  time  that  you  work  on  a  prob- 
lem you  recognize  that  while  the  smog 
rolls  in  and  suffocates  the  whole  eastern 
seaboard  for  a  few  days,  then  it  goes 
away,  and  then  we  tend  again  to  think, 
"Well,  that  was  only  a  temporary  phe- 
nomenon." When  it  rolls  in  as  it  does  on 
the  west  coast  from  time  to  time,  even  now 
in  southern  California,  as  I  know,  and  as 
you  know.  Doctor,  we  tend  to  think  that 
is  a  temporary  phenomenon. 

But  all  of  us  who  have  studied  this  prob- 
lem know  that  unless  we  deal  with  this, 
it  is  not  going  to  be  temporary.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  permanent  affliction  of  all  of  the 
industrial  societies  in  the  world. 

That  is  why  I  have  such  strong  convic- 
tions that  this  Council,  a  council  that  I 
don't  meet  with  very  often,  but  a  council 
with  very  high  quality,  is  engaged  in  the 
work  of  enormous  importance  to  this  Na- 
tion, and  incidentally  through  the  work 
you  do  in  this  Nation  that  you  are  en- 
gaged in,  work  that  will  be  an  example 
for  other  nations,  other  nations  like  Japan, 
the  European  industrial  societies,  and  the 
new  nations  or  the  newly  developing  na- 
tions in  Asia,  in  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
which  50  years  from  now  will  be  con- 
fronted, with  the  same  problems  unless 
they  decide  now  they  are  not  going  to 
make  the  same  mistakes. 

With  that,  we  thank  you  for  your  work. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at  12:36  p.m.  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House. 
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256     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  First 
Report  of  the  National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships.     August  ii,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  the  first  Report  of 
the  National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships  for  the  period  December  1 6, 
1968  to  June  3O5  1970. 

The  Corporation  was  created  under 
Title  IX  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  as  a  private  or- 
ganization to  work  in  partnership  with 
local  sponsors  and  builders,  helping  to 
produce  housing  responsive  to  local  needs. 
The  past  year  has  demonstrated  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  Corporation.  We  should 
be  particularly  proud  of  the  success  of  the 
initial  financing  program,  which  raised 
more  than  $42  million  in  risk  capital. 


These  funds  will  enable  the  Corporation 
to  assist  in  the  production  of  more  than 
1 00,000  units  of  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  over  the  next  few  years. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  National  Cor- 
poration for  Housing  Partnerships  will 
make  an  important  contribution  to  solv- 
ing our  Nation's  housing  problems.  I 
commend  this  Report  to  your  attention. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
August  II,  1970 

note:  The  report  is  entitled  "National  Cor- 
poration for  Housing  Partnerships:  First  An- 
nual Report"  (22  pp.  and  appendixes) . 


257     Remarks  Announcing  the  Vetoing  of  Two  Appropriations 
Bills.     August  1I5  1970 


I  HAVE  a  brief  statement  that  I  would 
like  to  read  with  regard  to  two  bills  that 
have  come  to  my  desk  that  I  am  taking 
action  on  today  and  messages  that  I  sent 
to  the  Congress. 

I  am  today  vetoing  two  bills  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  that  would  spend  nearly 
$1  billion  more  than  my  budget  recom- 
mendation. In  both  cases,  my  original 
budget  proposals  were  generous.  In  both 
cases,  the  level  proposed  by  Congress  is  a 
threat  to  every  American's  pocketbook. 

First,  the  independent  offices  appropria- 
tions bill,  which  includes  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. My  original  request  for  urban  de- 
velopment and  related  expenditures  was 
double  the  outlays  in  the  previous  admin- 


istration. This  bill  exceeds  my  budget  re- 
quest by  $541  million. 

I  am  vetoing  this  bill  because  it  would 
help  drive  up  the  prices  that  everyone  pays 
for  the  things  he  buys.  It  would  help  drive 
up  interest  rates  and  taxes.  It  would  harm 
the  people  it  is  most  designed  to  help. 

The  other  measure  I  am  vetoing  is  the 
appropriations  bill  for  the  Office  of 
Education.  It  is  for  $453  million  over  my 
budget  request  and  that  budget  request 
would  have  produced  28  percent  more  in 
outlays  than  in  the  last  fiscal  year  of  the 
previous  administration. 

I  realize  that  an  election  year  is  a 
tempting  time  for  people  in  poHtics  to  say 
yes  to  every  spending  bill.  But  if  I  were  to 
sign  these  bills  that  spend  nearly  $1  bil- 
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lion  more  than  we  can  now  afford,  I 
would  be  saying  yes  to  higher  prices,  yes 
to  higher  interest  rates,  yes  to  higher  taxes. 

When  it  comes  to  spending  the  people's 
money  the  Congress  understandably  is 
sometimes  affected  by  proposals  that 
would  benefit  some  of  the  people. 

The  responsibility  of  the  President  is  to 


weigh  the  interests  of  all  the  people.  By 
the  action  I  am  taking  today,  I  am  saying 
no  to  bigger  spending  and  no  to  higher 
prices  in  the  interests  of  all  the  American 
people. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:43  p.m.  in 
the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House. 


258     Vetoes  of  Appropriations  Bills  for  the  Office  of  Education 
and  for  Independent  Offices  and  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.     August  ii,  1970 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval, H.R.  1 69 1 6,  an  Act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Office  of  Education 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  197I5 
and  for  other  purposes. 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval, 
H.R.  17548,  an  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  offices,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1 97 1,  and  for  other  purposes. 


[The  two  veto  messages  were  identical  except 
for  the  opening  paragraphs,  printed  above.  The 
remaining  text  common  to  both  messages 
follows :  ] 

I  am  determined  to  hold  the  line  against 
a  dangerous  budget  deficit. 

I  am  determined  to  hold  the  line 
against  the  kind  of  big  spending  that 


would  drive  up  prices  or  demand  higher 
taxes. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  today  returning, 
without  my  approval,  two  bills  the  Con- 
gress has  passed  that  would  increase  the 
Federal  budget  deficit  by  nearly  one  bil- 
lion dollars. 

1 .  The  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tions hill,  which  includes  funds  for  urban 
development,  exceeds  my  budget  request 
by  $541  million.  I  am  mindful  of  the 
urgent  needs  of  our  cities,  which  is  why 
my  original  request  for  urban  renewal, 
water  and  sewer  grants  and  housing  sub- 
sidies was  double  the  outlays  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  of  the  previous  Administration. 

I  am  vetoing  this  bill  because  it  would 
help  drive  up  the  cost  of  living,  harming 
the  people  it  is  most  designed  to  help. 
This  kind  of  excessive  spending  would 
also  help  cause  the  kind  of  huge  deficits 
that  drive  up  interest  rates,  which  would 
make  it  impossible  to  speed  the  recovery 
of  the  housing  industry. 

2.  The  appropriation  for  the  Office  of 
Education  is  $453  million  over  my  budget 
request. 
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My  request  would  have  produced  28% 
more  spending  than  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
of  the  previous  Administration. 

My  budget  asked  $3.97  billion  for  the 
educational  purposes  covered  by  this  bill — 
an  increase  of  $972  million  in  spending 
over  fiscal  1 969.  In  addition  I  have  com- 
mitted myself  to  ask  the  Congress  for  an 
extra  $350  million  to  fully  fund  the  school 
desegregation  program  as  soon  as  the  Con- 
gress provides  authorizing  legislation. 

This  is  only  part  of  what  the  Federal 
government  provides  for  education  pro- 
grams generally.  Total  spending  on  Fed- 
erally supported  education  programs  will 
reach  nearly  $12  billion  in  197I5  the  high- 
est figure  in  history  and  substantially  more 
than  was  provided  for  1969.  Thus  the 
question  is  not  one  of  cutting  the  present 
level  of  school  funds.  It  is  not  even  one  of 
whether  to  increase  school  funds.  It  sim- 
ply is  a  question  of  how  much  they  are  to 
be  increased — and  for  what  purposes. 

Last  March  I  stressed  the  urgent  need 
for  wide-ranging  reforms  in  Federal  aid  to 
education.  This  bill  raises  the  spending  on 
old  approaches  that  experience  has  proved 
inadequate,  rather  than  moving  boldly  on 
the  new  approaches  that  we  need — and  it 
cuts  requested  funds  for  such  forward- 
looking  programs  as  dropout  prevention, 
educational  opportunity  grants  and 
research. 

My  veto  of  both  these  bills  is  painful, 
but  necessary  to  hold  down  the  rising  cost 
of  living. 

We  cannot  have  something  for  nothing. 
When  we  spend  more  than  our  tax  system 
can  produce,  the  average  American  either 


has  to  pay  for  it  in  higher  prices  or  in 
higher  taxes. 

At  election  time  it  is  tempting  for  peo- 
ple in  politics  to  say  "y^s"  to  every  spend- 
ing bill. 

If  I  were  to  sign  these  bills  that  spend 
more  than  we  can  now  afford,  I  would  be 
saying  yes  to  a  higher  cost  of  living,  yes 
to  higher  interest  rates,  yes  to  higher  taxes. 

I  flatly  refuse  to  go  along  with  the  kind 
of  big  spending  that  is  wrong  for  all  the 
American  people.  That  is  why  I  must  veto 
these  bills  which  add  an  extra  billion  dol- 
lars of  pressure  on  prices. 

Taken  individually,  there  is  much  that 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  every  spending  bill, 
including  the  ones  I  have  vetoed. 

But  a  President  is  not  elected  to  see  any 
one  bill  in  isolation.  He  must  see  them  as 
part  of  a  whole,  because  his  constituency 
is  200  million  Americans. 

Acting  in  the  best  interest  of  the  nation 
as  a  whole,  and  concerned  with  the  aver- 
age family  struggling  to  make  their  in- 
comes meet  rising  prices,  I  have  drawn 
the  line  against  increased  spending. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  reconsider  the 
spending  course  it  has  taken,  and  to  place 
first  priority  on  achieving  our  goal:  a 
healthy  economy,  expanding  through 
peacetime  activities,  with  reasonable  price 
stability. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 

August  II,  1970 

note:  H.R.  1 69 1 6  was  enacted  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  as  Public  Law  91-380  (84  Stat. 
800)  J  on  August  18,  1970. 

The   President's  veto   of  H.R.    17548  was 

sustained. 
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259     Remarks  on  Signing  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act. 
August  12,  1970 


Mr.  Vice  President^  Members  of  the  Cabi- 
net, Members  of  the  Congress,  former 
Postmasters  General,  Mr,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, all  of  our  distinguished  guests  on  this 
occasion: 

As  the  Postmaster  General  has  very 
eloquently  pointed  out,  this  is  an  historic 
occasion,  because  this  particular  Depart- 
ment is  one  that  goes  back  earlier  than  the 
Constitution  itself. 

As  I  was  reading  some  of  the  history  of 
Postmasters  General  I  have  found  there 
have  been  63,  63  including  the  three  who 
held  this  office  before  the  Constitution.  I 
also  found  that  there  have  been  some 
rather  vivid  struggles  by  Postmasters  Gen- 
eral to  stay  in  President's  Cabinets.  Per- 
haps the  most  dramatic  was  Montgomery 
Blair,  Lincoln's  Postmaster  General,  who 
for  3  years  was  under  attack  and  finally 
was  removed  from  Lincoln's  Cabinet. 

I  think  what  distinguishes  the  present 
Postmaster  General  is  that  he  is  probably 
the  first  who  holds  this  office  who  instead 
of  fighting  to  stay  in  the  President's  Cabi- 
net has  fought  to  get  out.  And  now  he  is 
getting  out  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

I  know  that  you  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  when  he  assumed  this  office  that  the 
chances  of  this  postal  reform  being  ap- 
proved, and  now  being  signed  today,  were 
considered  to  be  very,  very  small.  I  told 
him  that,  because  he  said,  "I  will  not 
take  the  office  unless  the  Kappel  Commis- 
sion's report  ^  can  eventually  be  in  whole 


^The  report,  dated  June  1968,  is  entitled 
"Towards  Postal  Excellence :  The  Report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Postal  Organiza- 
tion" (Government  Printing  Office,  212  pp.). 
The  Commission  was  chaired  by  Frederick  R. 
Kappel. 


or  in  part  approved  by  the  Congress  and 
enacted  into  law." 

But  he  continued  to  work.  And  when 
the  odds  seemed  most  difficult,  he  became 
stronger  and  stronger.  And  finally,  this 
day  has  come,  a  day  that  many  thought 
could  not  come  when  he  assumed  this 
office  over  18  months  ago. 

I  think  perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe 
the  present  Postmaster  General,  Mr. 
Blount,  "Red"  Blount  as  he  is  called,  is  to 
go  back  into  our  history  to  one  of  Amer- 
ica's famous  humorists.  Josh  Billings.  He 
was  referring  to  the  postage  stamp.  He 
said,  "Observe  the  postage  stamp.  Its  use- 
fulness depends  on  its  ability  to  stick  to 
something  until  it  gets  there." 

Postmaster  General  Blount  has  shown 
that  ability,  the  ability  of  the  postage 
stamp,  to  stick  to  something  until  it  gets 
there. 

I  know  that  he  would  be  the  first  to 
say  that  he  could  not  have  done  this  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  support. 

First,  the  support  of  the  Kappel  Com- 
mission, the  Kappel  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  President  Johnson,  supported 
by  him,  a  bipartisan  commission.  And  I 
am  glad  that  so  many  members  of  that 
Commission  are  here  today  for  this 
occasion. 

Second,  the  support  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  use  the  word 
Congress  in  terms  that  are  not  partisan. 
We  could  not  have  this  measure  had  it 
not  been  for  the  bipartisan  support, 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  working  to- 
gether for  this  reform  legislation.  And  I 
am  very  happy  that  so  many  members 
of  both  the  Post  Office  and  the  Civil 
Service  Committees  of  the  House  and 
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Senate  and  of  the  House  and  Senate  lead- 
ership are  here  today,  because  both  parties 
and  both  Houses  deserve  credit  for  what 
has  happened  here  today. 

Third,  the  support  of  management  in 
the  Post  Office  Department,  a  fine  team 
that  the  Postmaster  General  has  assem- 
bled, who  worked  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  reform. 

Fourth,  the  support  of  the  postal 
unions,  the  postal  unions  who  represent 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  postal  workers. 
Without  their  support  and  also  the  per- 
sonal support  of  Mr.  George  Meany  and 
his  organization,  this  reform  could  not 
have  been  accomplished.  We  are  glad  that 
they  are  all  represented  here  today. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  all  of  these  groups 
working  together.  Republicans  and  Dem- 
ocrats, management  and  labor,  public  citi- 
zens and  private  citizens,  we  have  accom- 
plished something  that  very  few  thought 
could  be  accomplished  even  18  months 
ago.  This  is  the  American  system  at  its 
best.  This  is  the  American  sys'tem  working 
in  a  way  that  we  all  like  to  see  it  work, 
where  we  put  the  country  above  the  party 
and  where  we  put  service  to  the  people 
above  any  other  interest. 

I  perhaps  could  say  on  this  occasion 
that  as  we  stand  here  we  recognize  that 
as  a  result  of  what  is  being  done  today 
three  things  generally  are  going  to  be 
accomplished : 

First,  there  is  going  to  be  better  opera- 
tion of  this  department,  something  that 
every  Postmaster  General,  the  many 
represented  here  and  all  those  in  our  his- 
tory, have  always  wanted,  more  efficiency. 

Second,  there  is  going  to  be  better  serv- 
ice to  those  that  receive  the  mail.  I  wrote 
the  Postmaster  General  3  days  ago  telling 
him  some  of  the  things  that  I  have  said 


here  today.  I  don't  think  he  has  received 
the  letter  yet. 

We  also  are  going  to  see  as  a  result  of 
this  better  working  conditions  and  better 
pay  over  the  years  for  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  who  work  very 
proudly  for  the  Post  Office  Department 
here  in  Washington  and  across  the 
country. 

All  of  this  has  been  accomplished  be- 
cause men  and  women  worked  together 
for  a  common  purpose  that  we  agree  was 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  Nation. 

So  I  say  on  this  occasion  that  it  is 
historic,  historic  because  the  Postmaster 
General  leaves  the  President's  Cabinet  and 
this  new  organization  is  set  up. 

I  think  it  would  only  be  proper  on  this 
occasion  if  we  were  to  introduce  those 
who  are  present  who  are  former  Postmas- 
ters General,  because  some  of  the  great 
men  in  America's  political  history  are  here 
and  two  men  who  served  for  8  years  as 
Postmasters  General.  I  think  there  were 
only  four  in  our  history  who  served  8 
years  or  longer. 

Mr.  Jim  Farley,  would  you  please  stand 
up? 

Mr.  Arthur  Summerfield,  who  served 
under  President  Eisenhower  for  8  years ; 

Mr.  Edward  Day  from  Los  Angeles, 
who  served  under  President  Kennedy; 

Mr.  Gronouski,  who  served  not  only  in 
this  position  but  as  our  Ambassador  to 
Poland  ; 

Mr.  Larry  O'Brien.  I  understand,  in- 
cidentally, that  among  the  many  things 
that  Mr.  Larry  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Rogers 
Morton  discuss,  there  are  very  few  that 
they  agree  upon,  but  there  is  one  thing 
that  they  do  agree  upon :  There  is  no  Re- 
publican way  or  Democratic  way  to  de- 
liver the  mail.  There  is  only  the  right  way 
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and  that  is  what  this  occasion  is  all  about. 

And  Mr.  Marvin  Watson. 

Now,  finally,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
as  we  move  from  one  era  to  another,  let 
me,  in  indicating  the  promise  of  the  future, 
pay  proper  respect  to  the  past.  The  Post 
Office  Department  has  been  a  political 
department  and  as  each  administration 
changes  the  offices  have  changed. 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
within  the  postal  service  for  over  195 
years  there  have  not  been  some  of  the 
most  dedicated  Americans. 

I  am  very  proud,  as  all  of  us  are  very 
proud,  of  the  record  of  this  department. 
We  are  proud  of  the  men  and  women  who 


have  served  in  it,  some  of  them  I  am  sure 
under  working  conditions  and  for  pay  that 
was  less  than  they  perhaps  could  have 
received  in  other  positions. 

As  we  look  to  that  past,  a  very  proud 
past,  I  think  what  we  all  feel  today  is  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  the 
Post  Office  Department  can  look  to  a 
better  future,  a  better  future  for  them,  and 
as  the  future  is  better  for  them  it  means 
better  service  for  all  of  the  American 
people. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:45  a.m.  in 
the  Great  Hall  at  the  Post  Office  Department. 
As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.R.  17070)  is  Public 
Law  91-375  (84  Stat.  719). 


260     Statement  on  Signing  Bill  To  Increase  Rates  of 

Compensation  for  Disabled  Veterans.     August  12,  1970 


THE  Veterans  Disability  Compensation 
Rate  Increase  bill  (S.  3348),  which  I  am 
signing  today,  will  increase  the  compensa- 
tion payments  and  dependency  allow- 
ances for  service-disabled  veterans.  These 
increases — retroactive  to  July  i,  1970 — 
will  vary  with  the  degree  of  disability,  but 
we  estimate  that  the  average  recipient  will 
realize  an  increase  in  benefits  of  about  1 1 
percent.  This  bill  will  also  make  it  easier 
for  former  prisoners  of  war  to  obtain  com- 
pensation for  disabilities  arising  from  their 
imprisonment. 

Although  this  legislation  calls  for  spend- 
ing that  would  be  well  above  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  I  sign  it  because  I 
recognize  the  Nation's  debt  to  those  who 
have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  its 
special  obligation  to  those  who  have  been 
disabled  in  its  service.  We  must  make 
every  effort  to  fulfill  all  of  our  respon- 


sibilities to  those  who  have  done  so  much 
for  us. 

I  also  recognize  that  the  rising  cost  of 
living  places  special  burdens  on  those  who 
depend  upon  a  monthly  benefit  check  for 
a  significant  part  of  their  income.  This  is 
a  point  that  I  have  made  frequently  with 
respect  to  social  security  recipients  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  also  true  of  disabled  vet- 
erans. Benefits  for  our  two  million  disabled 
veterans  have  lagged  behind  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living.  This  bill  will  allow  them 
to  catch  up. 

In  signing  this  legislation,  I  am  acced- 
ing to  an  increase  of  some  $218  million 
in  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
This  added  money  must  come  by  offset- 
ting reductions  in  other  Federal  spend- 
ing programs,  if  we  are  to  avoid  further 
inflationary  pressures. 

The  President  has  discretionary  author- 
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ity  to  make  certain  administrative  reduc- 
tions in  the  level  of  Federal  spending.  I 
feel  that  I  must  use  that  authority  at  this 
time  in  order  to  pay  for  the  increased 
spending  called  for  in  this  veterans  bill. 

I  have  ordered  spending  reductions 
equaling  the  $218  million  from  other  Fed- 
eral programs,  including  the  following : 

Medicaid,  by  changing  administrative 
regulations  to  reduce  certain  excessive 
charges  far  above  the  national  average  im- 
posed by  some  medical  institutions; 

GSA,  by  cutting  supply  purchases  and 
deferring  some  Federal  construction  in 
areas  where  unemployment  is  not  a  major 
problem ; 


Federal  land  acquisition,  by  imposing 
restrictions  upon  expenditures  for  this  pur- 
pose in  several  areas; 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  by  reduc- 
ing certain  planned  expenditures. 

I  have  carefully  considered  the  need  for 
these  adjustments  and  I  am  convinced 
that  they  are  in  the  public  interest.  It 
would  be  most  regrettable  if  our  efforts  to 
help  disabled  veterans  cope  with  the  cost 
of  living  had  the  effect  of  aggravating  that 
same  problem  for  other  Americans  by  in- 
creasing the  Federal  deficit.  We  cannot 
permit  that  to  occur. 

note:    As   enacted,    S.    3348   is    Public   Law 
91-376  (84  Stat.  787). 


261     Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  Additional 

Protocol  II  to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America.     August  13,  1970 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  Additional  Protocol 
II  to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America,  with 
a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  its  ratification.  The 
Additional  Protocol  was  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  on  April  i,  1968. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
transmit  also  the  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  Protocol  and 
a  copy  of  the  Treaty  to  which  it  relates. 

The  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons  in  Latin  America,  done  at 
Mexico  City  February  14,  1967,  is  the  first 
successful  attempt  to  create  a  nuclear  free 
zone  in  a  populated  region  of  the  world. 
The  Treaty  is  limited  to  states  located  in 
the  Latin  American  region  and  is  already 
in  force  among  16  Latin  American 
nations. 


Additional  Protocol  II  is  designed  for 
nuclear-weapon  states,  which  are  not 
eligible  to  sign  the  Treaty  itself.  It  calls 
upon  them  to  respect  the  denuclearized 
status  of  Latin  America,  not  to  contribute 
to  violation  of  the  Treaty,  and  not  to  use 
or  threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  against 
the  Treaty  parties. 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  assume  these  obligations  toward 
the  Latin  American  countries  bound  by 
the  Treaty.  By  creating  this  nuclear-free 
zone  the  nations  of  Latin  America  have 
made  an  important  contribution  to  peace 
and  security  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Ratification  by  the  United  States  of  Ad- 
ditional Protocol  II  would  not  only  indi- 
cate our  support  for  the  Latin  American 
nuclear-free  zone  but  would  reinforce  our 
other  arms  control  efforts  such  as  the 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 
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I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  Additional 
Protocol  II  and  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  ratification,  subject  to  the  statement 
which  accompanies  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  That  statement,  which  is 
similar  to  the  one  made  by  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  signature,  expresses 
our  understanding  concerning  territories 
and  territorial  claims,  transit  and  trans- 
port privileges,  non-use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons,   and    the    definition    of    "nuclear 


weapon".  The  statement  also  reaffirms 
our  willingness  to  make  available  nuclear 
explosion  services  for  peaceful  purposes 
on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis  under  appro- 
priate international  arrangements. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
August  13, 1970 

note:  The  texts  of  the  Protocol  and  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  are  printed  in  Senate 
Executive  H  (91st  Gong.,  2d  sess.). 


262     Remarks  on  Arrival  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 
August  145  1970 


MRS.  NIXON  and  I  want  to  express  our 
great  appreciation  to  all  of  you  for  this 
wonderfully  warm  welcome.  To  Al  Hirt 
and  Pete  Fountain,  how  about  a  hand 
for  them? 

We've  had  Al  at  the  White  House.  Pete, 
you've  got  to  come  too.  We  also  want 
you  to  know  that  we  have  been  deeply 
moved  by  the  reception  we  have  received 
as  we  have  come  to  New  Orleans.  We 
remember  our  previous  visits  here  and  on 
this  particular  occasion,  I  simply  want  to 
remind  this  wonderful  crowd  that  this  is  a 
special  day  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  was  VJ  Day.  I 
wonder  if  all  of  you  can  remember  that 
day.  I  was  in  New  York  with  my  wife  in 
Times  Square.  The  war  was  over.  And 
I  think  all  of  us  today,  if  we  had  one  great 
thought  on  our  mind,  it  is  to  bring  peace, 
but  a  peace  that  will  last,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  working  for  in  Washington. 

I  also  want  you  to  know  that  this  is  the 
25th  State  that  I  have  visited  since  be- 
coming President  of  the  United  States. 
And  over  these  past  18  months,  it  is  a 


great  experience  for  me  to  go  to  America. 

I  recall  that  in  the  history  books  it  tells 
us  that  when  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was 
made  in  1803,  that  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
others  said  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
new  young  country  to  think  continentally, 
and,  of  course,  now  that  America  is  a  con- 
tinent, I  find  that  we  tend  to  think  too 
much  sectionally,  that  what  really  happens 
is  that  those  of  us  in  Washington  some- 
times become  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

That  is  why  I  have  this  program,  one 
which  instead  of  just  sitting  in  Washing- 
ton waiting  for  the  people  to  come  there 
we  are  bringing  the  White  House  to  all 
over  the  country.  And  now  it  is  right  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.  [New  Orleans, 
Louisiana]. 

We  are  going  to  discuss  several  prob- 
lems with  leaders  of  this  State  and  leaders 
of  the  South,  domestic  problems,  foreign 
problems. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to 
say  with  regard  to  this  special  day.  Com- 
ing down  on  the  airplane  were  Members 
of  the  House  and  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
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and  I  have  been  met  here  by  another 
Member  of  the  House. 

It  happens  that  the  entire  delegation 
from  the  State  of  Louisiana  are  members 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  happen  to  be 
in  the  other  party.  But  I  want  to  say  this: 
that  when  I  look  at  the  record  of  the 
members  of  the  delegation  from  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  whether  they  be  in 
the  House  or  the  Senate,  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  great  issue  of  building  a 
strong  United  States  and  those  policies 
that  will  build  a  just  peace,  they  do  not 
think  of  themselves  as  Democrats,  but  as 
Americans  first,  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
policy  that  we  need  in  America  today. 

And  so  to  all  of  them  who  have  sup- 
ported us  from  this  State,  we  are  grateful; 
to  those  of  you  in  this  State  who  have 


given  support  to  us  on  those  great  inter- 
national issues  that  are  bigger  than  parties, 
because  they  are  as  big  as  this  whole  coun- 
try, our  deep  appreciation. 

And  one  last  thing.  My  wife  and  I  were 
here  for  the  first  time  29  years  ago.  And 
I  remember  how  we  were  moved  by  the 
wonderful  food  and  the  good  music,  but 
most  of  all  by  the  warmth  of  the 
hospitality. 

This  is  a  good  city  and  it  is  a  warm 
and  friendly,  hospitable  city.  May  it  al- 
ways be  that  way  for  a  President  or  for 
somebody  that  was  nothing,  as  I  was  29 
years  ago. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:45  P-"^-  3<t 
the  Royal  Orleans  Hotel. 


263     Remarks  Following  a  Meeting  in  New  Orleans  With 
Leaders  of  Seven  State  Advisory  Committees 
on  Public  Education.     August  14,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  standing  here  with  Director 
Shultz,  who,  as  you  know,  is  Vice  Chair- 
man of  this  Committee^  that  has  been 
meeting  with  leaders  from  various  South- 
em  States,  seven  States,^  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

He  started  in  that  responsibility  when 
he  was  in  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  has  continued  since  he  has  as- 
sumed the  responsibility,  still  in  the 
Cabinet,  as  the  Director  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

After  I  make  a  brief  statement  express- 
ing some  sentiments  with  regard  to  these 


^  Cabinet  Committee  on  Education. 
*  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana. 


committees  and  my  appreciation  to  them 
for  serving,  Mr.  Shultz  will  be  glad  to  brief 
you  on  some  of  the  developments  during 
the  meetings  that  have  been  held.  He 
was  here  this  morning  meeting  with  a 
group  from  Louisiana  and  also  has  sat 
in  as  I  did  for  the  last  two  hours  and  a  half 
with  the  meetings  in  which  all  of  the 
Chairmen  and  Vice  Chairmen  from  the 
seven  States  participated. 

He  will  also  be  able  to  take  some  ques- 
tions. After  that  is  concluded,  I  believe  a 
press  reception  is  scheduled  to  which  you 
are  all  invited.  We  will  remain  there  until 
you  get  time  to  file  your  stories,  at  least  as 
I  understand. 

Where  is  that  going  to  be  held,  Mr. 
Ziegler? 
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Mr.  Ziegler.  Right  next  door,  Mr. 
President. 

The  President.  Right  next  door,  fine. 

I  have  had  a  very  good  day  today  in 
terms  of  learning  what  the  problem  is  and 
also  in  hearing  candidly  from  the  Chair- 
men and  Cochairmen  of  each  of  the  com- 
mittees from  the  seven  States  involved 
what  their  recommendations  would  be  for 
Federal  participation  in  helping  to  solve 
the  problem. 

Let  me  be  very  direct  and  very  candid 
with  regard  to  where  we  stand  on  the 
problem  of  school  desegregation. 

The  highest  court  of  the  land  has 
spoken.  The  unitary  school  system  must 
replace  the  dual  school  system  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  law  having  been 
determined,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  those 
in  the  Federal  Government  and  particu- 
larly the  responsibility  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  uphold  the  law.  And 
I  shall  meet  that  responsibility. 

However,  in  upholding  the  law,  a  law 
which  requires  a  very  significant  social 
change,  one  that  has  enormous  ramifica- 
tions as  it  affects  the  communities,  the 
schools,  the  homes  of  so  many  people  in 
the  Southern  States  involved,  there  are 
different  approaches. 

One  approach  is  simply  to  sit  back  and 
wait  for  school  to  open  and  for  trouble 
to  start,  and  then  if  trouble  begins,  to  or- 
der in  the  Federal  enforcers  to  see  that  the 
law  is  complied  with. 

I  rejected  that  approach  from  the  be- 
ginning. Normally  that  is  enough.  When 
the  Congress  passes  a  law  or  when  the 
Supreme  Court  decides  or  interprets  a  law 
in  a  certain  way,  it  is  only  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  President,  the  Attorney  General, 
and  others  to  enforce  the  law. 

But  in  this  instance,  in  the  event  that 
the  law  is  not  complied  with,  in  the  event 


that  there  are  difficulties,  as  has  been 
predicted  in  many  quarters,  those  who  will 
suffer  will  not  simply  be  this  generation,  it 
will  be  primarily  the  next  generation,  the 
students,  the  children  in  the  school  dis- 
tricts involved. 

They  will  pay  the  price  for  the  failure, 
a  failure  of  leadership,  and  it  is  here  that 
I  point  out  that  leadership,  strong  leader- 
ship, is  not  limited  simply  to  enforcing  the 
law  when  the  law  is  broken.  We  believe, 
all  of  us,  in  law  and  order  and  justice.  We 
believe  in  enforcing  the  law. 

But  I  also  believe  that  leadership  in  an 
instance  like  this  requires  some  preventive 
action.  We  are  trying  to  take  some  preven- 
tive action  and  we  are  getting  magnificent 
cooperation  from  dedicated  people  in  the 
seven  States  involved. 

These  are  civic  leaders  serving  with- 
out pay  and  many  of  them  serving  even 
though  some  of  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors suggest  that  they,  too,  should  sit  on 
the  sidelines  and  not  borrow  trouble  by 
trying  to  give  advice  or  to  develop  pub- 
lic opinion  so  that  this  orderly  transition 
can  be  made. 

To  me,  one  of  the  most  encouraging 
experiences  that  I  have  had  since  tak- 
ing office  was  to  hear  each  one  of  these 
leaders  from  the  Southern  States  speak 
honestly  about  the  problems,  not  glossing 
over  the  fact  that  there  were  very  grave 
problems,  telling  us  what  was  needed  to 
be  done  from  the  Federal  standpoint,  tell- 
ing us  also  what  they  were  doing  at  the 
local  level.  It  was  encouraging  to  see  this 
kind  of  leadership  come. 

Time  will  tell  how  successful  we  have 
been,  but  I  do  know  this:  As  a  result 
of  these  advisory  committees  being  set  up, 
we  are  going  to  find  that  in  many  districts 
the  transition  will  be  orderly  and  peaceful, 
whereas  otherwise  it  could  have  been  the 
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other  way.  And  the  credit  will  go  to  these 
outstanding  Southern  leaders,  more  credit 
to  them  actually  than  to  the  Federal  offi- 
cials who  were  there  to  help  them. 

Another  point  that  I  would  like  to  urge 
on  all  of  those  who  are  listening  here 
today,  and  many  of  you  I  know  are  from 
the  Southern  States,  is  this:  Being  again 
quite  candid  and  quite  blunt,  this  problem 
of  race  relations  and  particularly  with 
regard  to  segregation  in  our  schools  is  not 
a  sectional  problem.  It  is  a  national  prob- 
lem. It  should  be  handled  in  a  national 
way. 

I  have  no  patience  with  those  from  the 
North  that  point  the  finger  at  the  South 
and  then  overlook  the  fact  that  in  many 
Northern  cities  and  Northern  States  the 
problem  may  also  be  a  very,  very  difficult 
one. 

That  is  why,  as  I  approach  this  prob- 
lem, I  emphasize  this  is  one  country, 
this  is  one  people,  and  we  are  going  to 
carry  out  the  law  in  that  way,  not  in  a 
punitive  way,  treating  the  South  as 
basically  a  second  class  part  of  the  Nation, 
but  treating  this  part  of  the  country  with 
the  respect  that  it  deserves,  asking  its 
leaders  to  cooperate  with  us  and  we  with 
them. 

And  then  finally  this  point :  One  theme 
that  every  one  of  the  participants  in  this 
meeting,  the  Chairmen  and  Vice  Chair- 
men, white  and  black,  participating,  con- 
stantly came  back  to  was  quality  educa- 
tion— quality  education  for  all  students, 
while  students  and  black  students. 

One  theme  that  they  all  came  back  to 
was  the  necessity  for  the  survival  of  and 
the  improvement  of  public  school  educa- 
tion. 

It  is  this  that  we  have  worked  for 
in  this  administration,  and  it  is  this  that 
these  committees  will  be  working  for  as 


they  meet  and  as  they  advise  us  in  these 
very  critical  months  ahead.  What  we  want 
is  quality  education  for  this  whole  Nation, 
and  particularly  during  this  first  year  of 
transition  to  a  unitary  from  a  dual  system. 

I  would  say  finally  that  it  would  be 
extremely  helpful  in  this  period  if  we 
could  have  the  cooperation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  press  and  the  members  of  the 
media.  You  will  find  instances,  I  am  sure, 
where  there  could  be  difficulties  and  prob- 
lems. And  it  is  your  responsibility  to  report 
the  news,  whether  it  is  bad  or  good. 

But  I  know  of  no  time  in  our  Nation's 
history  when  the  country  needs  to  hear  of 
those  many,  many  successes  where  men 
and  women  of  good  will  worked  out  the 
problem,  rather  than  hearing  only  of  those 
few  instances  that  might  be  failures. 

I  do  believe  that  this  meeting  has  been 
most  worthwhile  from  my  standpoint.  It 
demonstrated  again  that  leaving  Wash- 
ington and  coming  to  the  country,  hearing 
directly  from  the  people  in  the  country,  is 
good  for  a  President  and  good  for  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:25  p.m.  in 
the  West  Salon  of  the  Royal  Orleans  Hotel. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
meetings  with  the  State  Advisory  Committees 
by  Vice  Chairman  Shultz. 

White  House  releases,  dated  June  24,  July 
23,  and  August  5,  6,  12,  14,  and  18,  1970, 
announcing  the  formation  and  membership  of 
the  seven  State  Advisory  Committees  are 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  6,  pp.  813,  974,  1024, 
1029,  1061,  1066,  and  1080). 

The  transcript  of  a  news  briefing,  on  July  23, 
by  Vice  Chairman  Shultz  on  the  President's 
meeting  with  members  of  the  South  Carolina 
State  Advisory  Committee  on  Public  Education 
is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  975) . 
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264     Statement  Urging  Congressional  Action  on  the  Federal 
Economy  Act.     August  17,  1970 


AT  A  TIME  when  the  budget  must  be 
defended  against  excessive  spending,  and 
when  every  dollar  must  be  directed  to 
urgent  national  needs,  an  unnecessary 
leakage  of  $2  million  a  day  by  virtue  of 
delayed  action  by  the  Congress  is 
indefensible. 

Almost  6  months  ago,  I  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress my  Federal  economy  message  which 
listed  57  actions  which  could  be  taken  to 
reduce  unnecessary  Federal  spending.  The 
Congress  was  asked  to  take  15  of  these 
actions  and  I  was  prepared  to  take  those 
remaining. 

My  total  savings  target  in  the  budget 
was  $2,132,000,000,  of  which  $1,150,000,- 
000  could  be  achieved  by  executive  action. 
The  remaining  $982,000,000  in  savings 
required  congressional  legislative  action. 

In  those  matters  requiring  enactment  of 
new  laws,  the  Congress  appears  to  be  pro- 
ceeding on  only  $449,000,000  of  savings, 
46  percent  of  its  goal.  Further,  the  Con- 
gress is  endeavoring  to  prevent  me  from 
achieving  $167,000,000  in  savings.  In 
total,  the  Congress  would  leave  $707,000,- 


000  unsaved  in  fiscal  year  197I5  or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  total  I  proposed. 

In  those  areas  where  I  have  been  left 
free  by  the  Congress  to  act,  I  am  termi- 
nating, restructuring,  and  reforming  pro- 
grams. The  savings  from  my  actions  total 
$983,000,000  and  represent  100  percent  of 
those  savings  available  to  me  and  not 
affected  by  congressional  action. 

Because  the  Congress  has  not  addressed 
the  potential  savings  with  a  sense  of 
urgency,  an  average  of  $2  million  is  being 
wasted  every  day  on  programs  that  are 
obsolete,  low  priority,  or  inefficient.  Con- 
gressional inaction  is  extremely  expensive. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  prompt 
action,  as  I  have  done,  to  put  the  public 
interest  ahead  of  the  special  interests — to 
put  an  end  to  those  costly  "sacred  cows" 
that  have  been  allowed  to  exist  long  after 
their  original  purposes  have  been  served. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House 
released  the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
President's  statement  by  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 


265     Statement  on  Signing  Bill  Extending  the  Defense 
Production  Act.     August  ly,  1970 


I  HAVE  SIGNED  S.  3302,  which  extends 
the  Defense  Production  Act  until  June  30, 
1972.  If  this  measure  were  not  approved, 
the  act  would  expire  and  certain  authori- 
ties essential  to  the  conduct  of  our  defense 
activities  would  not  be  available  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Were  it  not  for  the  need  to  extend  the 
basic  law,  I  would  withhold  my  approval 
of  S.  3302.  This  bill  contains  three  provi- 


sions which  in  my  view  are  objectionable, 
and  does  not  include  amendments  to  the 
Defense  Production  Act  which  were  rec- 
ommended by  this  administration. 

Firsts  the  bill  gives  the  President  author- 
ity to  establish  controls  on  prices,  rents, 
wages,  and  salaries  at  levels  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  May  25,  1 970,  and  to 
enforce  those  controls  by  fines  and  injunc- 
tions. I  have  previously  indicated  that  I 
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did  not  intend  to  exercise  such  authority 
if  it  were  given  to  me.  Price  and  wage 
controls  simply  do  not  fit  the  economic 
conditions  which  exist  today.  The  1969 
annual  report  of  President  Johnson's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  made  the 
following  comment  on  such  controls  with 
which  I  completely  agree : 

"Mandatory  price  and  wage  controls 
are  no  answer.  Such  controls  freeze  the 
market  mechanism  which  guides  the  econ- 
omy in  responding  to  the  changing  pattern 
and  volume  of  demand;  they  distort  de- 
cisions on  production  and  employment; 
they  require  a  huge  and  cumbersome 
bureaucracy;  they  impose  a  heavy  and 
costly  burden  on  business;  they  perpetrate 
inevitable  injustices.  They  are  incompat- 
ible with  a  free  enterprise  economy  and 
must  be  regarded  as  a  last  resort  appro- 
priate only  in  an  extreme  emergency  such 
as  all-out  war." 

If  Congress  believes  that  price  and  wage 
controls  are  needed  in  today's  economy, 
despite  all  the  evident  disadvantages  and 
against  my  strong  recommendations,  it 
should  face  up  to  its  responsibilities  and 
make  such  controls  mandatory.  When  this 
bill  was  before  the  House,  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  and  report  it  back  with 
a  mandatory  freeze  on  prices,  rents,  wages, 
and  salaries  was  offered.  The  vote  against 
the  proposal  was  overwhelming — 270 
to  II. 

Second,  the  bill  establishes  a  Cost-Ac- 
counting Standards  Board  outside  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  con- 
sisting of  the  Comptroller  General  and 
four  members  appointed  by  him,  which 
would  promulgate  cost-accounting  stand- 
ards binding  on  Federal  agencies  and  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  in  connection 
with  the  pricing,  administration,  and  set- 
tlement of  negotiated  national  defense 


procurement  contracts  in  excess  of 
$100,000. 

I  have  no  objection  to  this  provision 
insofar  as  it  provides  for  the  establishment 
of  cost-accounting  standards.  However,  I 
am  opposed  to  vesting  that  function  in  a 
board,  independent  of  the  executive 
branch,  consisting  of  the  Comptroller 
General  and  his  appointees. 

Conceivably,  this  aspect  of  the  bill  could 
be  justified  theoretically  on  the  ground 
that  the  establishment  of  those  standards 
will  facilitate  the  congressional  function 
of  oversight  of  Federal  expenditures.  As  a 
practical  matter,  however,  the  establish- 
ment of  these  standards  will  necessarily 
affect  the  negotiation  and  administration 
of  Government  contracts.  Those  functions 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
branch  under  the  Constitution. 

The  Comptroller  General  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants testified  in  favor  of  establishing 
an  independent  board  within  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  fully  agree  with  that  ap- 
proach. Since  I  am  convinced  that  this 
provision  of  S.  3302  as  presently  formu- 
lated would  unavoidably  violate  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  separation  of 
powers  between  the  legislative  and  exec- 
utive branches  of  the  Government,  I 
request  the  Congress  to  enact  an  amend- 
ment as  soon  as  the  House  returns  from  its 
recess  to  place  the  functions  of  the  Board 
in  the  executive  branch. 

Third,  the  bill  limits  guarantees  of  de- 
fense production  loans  under  section  301 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  to  not 
more  than  $20  million  for  any  single  loan. 
Previously  the  act  imposed  no  ceiling.  I 
believe  that  this  is  an  unnecessary  and 
undesirable  restriction  which  should  be 
promptly  repealed.  It  is  an  arbitrary  limit 
which  could  interfere  at  some  future  time 
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with   the   effective   conduct   of   defense 
production  activities. 

Fourth^  the  bill  does  not  include  the 
substantive  amendments  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  which  the  administration 
recommended.  Among  other  improve- 
ments,  these  would  have  authorized 
appropriations  for  activities  to  expand 


productive  capacity  and  supply  under  sec- 
tions 302  and  303  of  the  act. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  move  promptly 
to  enact  the  amendments  necessary  to  pro- 
vide a  sound  Defense  Production  Act. 

note:  As  enacted,  S.  3302  is  Public  Law 
91-379  (84  Stat.  796),  approved  August  15, 
1970. 


266     Letter  to  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  of  the 

Senate  Concerning  Funding  for  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission.     August  18,  1970 


Dear  Mike: 

As  I  did  last  year,  I  am  once  again  seek- 
ing your  help  in  obtaining  sufficient  op- 
erating funds  for  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission.  For  Fiscal  1971 
I  have  requested  a  total  of  $19  million. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  I 
wrote  you  on  the  same  subject,  asking  that 
you  try  to  win  approval  on  the  Senate  floor 
of  my  full  Fiscal  1970  budget  request  for 
the  Commission.  I  was  gratified  then  by 
the  Senate's  favorable  response,  but  un- 
fortunately the  amount  was  later  trimmed 
in  Conference  to  $12.5  million.  One  result 
of  the  cut  is  that  the  Commission  now 
faces  an  even  greater  backlog  of  unfin- 
ished work  than  it  did  last  year,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1 964  has  thus  been  further 
diminished. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  message  this 
year,  I  made  the  point  that  "we  can  fulfill 
the  American  Dream  only  when  each  per- 
son has  a  fair  chance  to  fulfill  his  own 
dreams."  Title  VII  is  designed  to  help 
realize  that  goal.  However,  consistent 
underfunding  of  the  Commission  has  seri- 
ously hindered  fulfillment  of  the  high 
hopes  raised  by  the  Act's  passage  six  years 


ago.  The  cost  in  human  terms  has  been 
substantial. 

In  order  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
Commission's  operations,  a  joint  Civil 
Service-Bureau  of  the  Budget  team  has 
recently  been  working  with  the  Commis- 
sion's Chairman  and,  as  a  result  of  its 
study,  has  recommended  a  set  of  new 
administrative  procedures.  These  will  en- 
sure that  the  new  funds  are  put  to  the  most 
effective  possible  use.  However,  the  case 
backlog  is  immense,  and  the  funds  I  rec- 
ommended in  my  budget  are  needed. 

Therefore,  I  am  again  prevailing  on 
you  in  the  hope  that  you  will  use  your  good 
offices  toward  ensuring  that  the  relatively 
modest  resources  necessary  for  the  Com- 
mission's efficient  operation  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  are  provided.  Even  in  a  period 
of  extreme  budgetary  stringency,  $19  mil- 
lion hardly  seems  too  much  to  spend  on 
so  important  a  goal. 

I  am  sending  this  same  letter  to  the 
Minority  Leader. 

With  warm  personal  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[Honorable  Mike  Mansfield,  Majority  Leader, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.G.] 
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267     Statement  About  the  Inter- American  Social  Development 
Institute.     August  19^  1970 


IN  ACCORDANCE  with  Section  401  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1 969, 1  sub- 
mitted Monday  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
firmation a  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
Inter-American  Social  Development 
Institute. 

I  have  also  directed  that  $10  million  of 
economic  assistance  funds  be  transferred 
to  the  Institute  to  finance  its  initial 
operations. 

The  Institute  will  provide  grant  sup- 
port for  innovative,  experimental  pro- 
grams undertaken  primarily  by  private 
nonprofit  organizations.  It  is  designed  as 
a  pilot  project  to  bring  the  dynamism  of 
U.S.  and  Latin  American  private  groups 
to  bear  on  development  problems  through 
people-to-people  programs,  and  to  help 
broaden  the  participation  of  individuals 
in  the  processes  of  development. 

The  Institute  will  be  limited  in  size  and 
scope  of  operations  to  help  keep  it  on  a 
path  of  creative  innovation.  It  will  be 


separate  from  existing  government  agen- 
cies and  it  will  not  have  personnel  per- 
manently assigned  abroad.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Institute  will  develop  a  fresh  ap- 
proach to  support  new  and  experimental 
efforts  by  private  organizations  to  con- 
tribute to  social  and  institutional  develop- 
ment, particularly  in  the  areas  of  educa- 
tion and  agriculture.  The  Board  of  Direc- 
tors will,  of  course,  establish  detailed  op- 
erating guidelines  for  the  Institute. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  will  assist  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  forming  the  Institute.  He  will 
also  conduct  by  June  1971  a  review  of  the 
Institute's  operations  and  funding  require- 
ments, including  its  relationship  to  any 
new  organizational  arrangements  for  for- 
eign aid  programs  which  may  be  proposed. 

note:  a  White  House  press  release,  dated 
August  17,  1970,  listing  the  seven  nominees  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute  is 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  1079). 


268     Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925  on  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Methods 
of  Warfare.     August  ig,  1970 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  Protocol  for  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxi- 
ating, Poisonous  or  Other  Gases,  and  of 
Bacteriological  Methods  of  Warfare, 
signed  at  Geneva  June  17,  1925.  I  trans- 
mit also  the  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  which  sets  forth  the  understandings 


and    the    proposed    reservation    of    the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  Protocol. 
In   submitting   this   Protocol   for   ap- 
proval, I  consider  it  desirable  and  appro- 
priate to  make  the  following  statements: 
— The  United  States  has  renounced  the 
first-use  of  lethal  and  incapacitating 
chemical  weapons. 
— The  United  States  has  renounced  any 
use  of  biological  and  toxin  weapons. 
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— Our  biological  and  toxin  programs 
will  be  confined  to  research  for  de- 
fensive purposes,  strictly  defined.  By 
the  example  we  set,  we  hope  to  con- 
tribute to  an  atmosphere  of  peace, 
understanding   and    confidence   be- 
tween nations  and  among  men.  The 
policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  to  support  international  ef- 
forts to  limit  biological  and  toxin  re- 
search     programs      to      defensive 
purposes. 
— The  United  States  will  seek  further 
agreement  on  effective  arms-control 
measures  in  the  field  of  biological  and 
chemical  warfare. 
Today,  there  are  85  parties,  including 
all  other  major  powers,  to  this  basic  inter- 
national  agreement   which   the   United 
States  proposed  and  signed  in  1925.  The 
United  States  always  has  observed  the 


principles  and  objectives  of  this  Protocol. 

I  consider  it  essential  that  the  United 
States  now  become  a  party  to  this  Proto- 
col, and  urge  the  Senate  to  give  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  ratification  with  the 
reservation  set  forth  in  the  Secretary's 
report. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 

August  19,  1970 

note:  The  text  of  the  Protocol  is  printed  in 
Senate  Executive  J  (91st  Gong.,  2d  sess.).  The 
report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  forwarding  of  the  Protocol 
to  the  Senate,  released  by  the  White  House  on 
the  same  day,  are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6, 
pp.  1082  and  1083). 

On  February  14,  1970,  the  White  House 
released  an  announcement  of  the  decision  to 
renounce  toxins  as  a  method  of  warfare.  It 
is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  179). 


269     Letter  Accepting  Resignation  of  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge  as 
Science  Adviser  to  the  President  and  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology.     August  19,  1970 

While  your  intention  to  return  to  pri- 
vate life  is  a  loss  not  only  for  me  but  also 
for  all  of  your  colleagues  in  Washington, 
I  am  grateful  that  we  will  continue  to 
have  your  assistance  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  assure  you  of  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  full  four-year  term  on  that  Com- 
mittee— ^when  the  vacancy  occurs  in 
December. 

As  you  prepare  to  return  to  Southern 
California,  I  want  you  and  Doris  to  know 
that  the  best  wishes  of  the  Nixons  and  of 
your  many  other  friends  here  will  be  with 
you  throughout  the  years  ahead. 


Dear  Lee: 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  accept  your 
resignation  effective,  as  you  have  re- 
quested, on  August  31,  1970. 

Your  participation  in  my  Administra- 
tion during  this  crucially  important  initial 
period  will  always  be  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  me.  The  skill,  the  wisdom  and  the 
seasoned  judgment  you  have  brought  to 
your  responsibilities  here  deserve  a  special 
accolade  from  all  of  us  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  working  with  you,  and  I 
trust  that  you  will  take  pride  in  the  out- 
standing contribution  you  have  made  to 
the  welfare  of  all  of  your  fellow  citizens. 
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With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[Honorable  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  Director,  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology] 

note:  Dr.  DuBridge's  letter  of  resignation, 
dated  August  17,  1970,  and  made  available 
with  the  President's  letter  on  August  19,  read  as 
follows : 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

As  I  told  you  some  time  ago,  I  have  been 
giving  serious  attention  during  recent  months 
to  the  question  of  the  appropriate  length  of  my 
stay  in  government  service — and  when  I  should 
begin  my  planned  retirement  in  California.  I 
have  always  been  convinced  I  should  retire  well 
in  advance  of  my  70th  birthday  in  1971.  Hence, 
I  suggested  to  you  this  summer  that  you  begin 
the  search  for  my  successor  and  allow  me  to 
retire  at  a  date  convenient  both  to  him  and 
yourself. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  search  for  a  new  Sci- 
ence Adviser  has  ended  so  successfully  and  at 
such  an  early  date  that  my  retirement  can  be 
initiated  at  once. 

Accordingly,  I  tender  my  resignation  as  Sci- 
ence Adviser  and  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  effective  August  31, 
1970.  Needless  to  say,  I  shall  make  every  ef- 
fort to  assist  my  successor  to  achieve  a  smooth 
transition  in  the  work  of  my  office. 


Mr.  President,  my  service  as  a  member  of 
your  official  White  House  family  has  been  one 
of  the  great  experiences  of  my  life.  It  has  been 
a  privilege  to  have  such  a  wonderful  associa- 
tion with  you  and  so  many  members  of  your 
Administration.  Your  keen  and  perceptive  in- 
terest in  science  and  technology  has  made 
my  work  with  you  most  stimulating  and 
rewarding. 

These  past  19  months  have,  of  course,  been 
difficult  times  in  many  ways.  One  result  of  the 
fiscal  problems  has  been  the  slow  down  (which 
began  in  1967)  of  the  nation's  scientific  and 
technological  enterprise  has  not  been  reversed. 
Much  of  this  lag  in  the  past  year  has  been  the 
result  of  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate the  full  amount  of  the  funds  you  re- 
quested in  FY  1970  for  scientific  research. 
There  is  evidence  that  in  fiscal  1971  your  re- 
quest for  increased  scientific  funding  will  be 
more  fully  met.  I  hope  so,  and  I  trust  that  our 
mutual  desires  for  the  continued  welfare  of 
science  will  be  fulfilled. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  shall  stand  ready  to 
assist  you  in  the  future  in  any  way  I  can,  and 
I  trust  that  you  and  your  new  Science  Adviser 
will  feel  free  to  call  on  me  for  any  help  I  might 
be  able  to  render.  The  welfare  of  science  and 
its  benefits  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world  will 
continue  to  be  my  prime  interest. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  a.  DuBridge 

[The  President,  The  White  House] 


270     Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Puerto  Vallarta,  Mexico. 
August  2O5  1970 


Mr.  President,  Your  Excellencies,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

It  is  a  very  great  honor  for  Mrs.  Nixon 
and  me  to  be  received  for  the  first  time  in 
Mexico  on  an  official  state  visit. 

Since  our  meeting  at  Amistad  a  year 
ago,  I  have  been  looking  forward  to  the 
chance  to  resume  our  personal  acquaint- 
anceship and  our  discussion  of  problems  of 
mutual  interest. 


I  think  it  is  significant  that  this  is  the 
first  country  in  Latin  America  to  which  I 
have  been  able  to  make  a  state  visit.  It  is 
very  appropriate  that  that  should  be  so. 
We  share  a  2,000-mile  common  border, 
one  of  the  longest  in  the  world.  That 
border  we  can  say  today  is  not  a  wall  that 
divides  us,  but  a  bridge  of  friendship 
which  unites  us. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  occasion  I  want 
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to  pay  tribute,  too,  to  the  leadership  that 
you  have  provided  for  this  country  over 
the  past  6  years.  You  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  one  of  Mexico's  great  Presidents 
and  as  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  this 
hemisphere  and  of  the  world. 

You  can  be  proud  of  the  unprecedented 
progress  that  has  occurred  during  your 
term  of  office;  progress  that  is  demon- 
strated by  this  new  airport  on  which  our 
plane  has  landed,  an  airport  which  I  think 
very  appropriately  bears  your  name. 

You  have  demonstrated  not  only  for  the 
people  of  your  country,  but  for  the  people 
of  the  world,  that  the  way  to  progress  is 
through  the  right  combination  between 
liberty  and  stability.  We  admire  and  re- 
spect you  for  that  kind  of  leadership  that 
you  have  provided. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  as  I'm  sure  you 
know,  it  is  for  Mrs.  Nixon  and  me  a  very 
special,  personal  honor  to  return  to  this 
country  on  a  state  visit,  because  of  our 
memories  of  our  first  visit  to  Mexico  30 
years  ago — on  our  wedding  trip — this 
summer. 

It  was  then  that  we  became  acquainted 
with  Mexico  City,  Cuernavaca,  Toluca, 
Puebla,  Taxco,  Guadalajara,  and  other 
cities. 

Many  things  have  happened,  since  that 
time   30  years   ago,   to   Mexico.    Many 


changes  have  occurred.  But  one  thing  has 
not  changed,  and  that  is  that  there  is  warm 
friendship  and  warm  hospitality  for  all  of 
those  who  come  as  visitors  to  this  country. 
It  was  true  then  and  we  see  it  today,  and 
we  are  grateful  for  this  welcome. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
1 1 :  55  a.m.  at  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz 
International  Airport  in  response  to  President 
Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz'  welcoming  remarks.  Presi- 
dent Diaz  Ordaz  spoke  in  Spanish.  A  trans- 
lation of  his  remarks  follows : 

His  Excellency  President  Richard  Nixon,  Mrs, 
Nixon,  distinguished  guests: 

The  people  of  Mexico  extend  to  you  a  heart- 
felt welcome  when  you  reach  the  soil  of  Mexico. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us  again  and 
it  is  an  opportunity  to  renew  our  friendship 
established  in  Ciudad  Acuna  a  year  ago. 

During  these  conversations  we  will  carry  on 
with  frankness,  with  the  loyalty  due  among 
friends,  and  with  the  respect  due  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  two  neighboring,  friendly  coun- 
tries, and  I  am  sure  that  the  result  of  these 
conversations  will  be  most  fruitful. 

In  the  name  of  Mrs.  Diaz  Ordaz  and  of 
myself,  I  beg  you  and  Mrs.  Nixon  to  excuse 
Mrs.  Diaz  Ordaz  who  was  not  able  to  be  here 
as  she  would  have  wished  because  she  is  still 
convalescing  from  an  illness. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  Mexico,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  Jalisco,  in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Diaz  Ordaz,  my 
daughter,  and  myself,  we  wish  that  your  stay 
here  in  Mexico  will  be  most  pleasant. 

Thank  you. 


271  Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Gustavo  Diaz 
Ordaz  of  Mexico  at  a  Luncheon  Honoring  President 
Nixon.     August  20,  1970 


Mr,  President^  our  distinguished  guests, 
Your  Excellencies: 

I  wish  to  express  on  behalf  of  all  of  us 
who  are  the  guests  of  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  your  Government,  our  appreciation 


for  the  words  you  have  spoken  and  for  the 
welcome  you  have  given  us. 

We  were  particularly  touched  by  the 
welcome  we  had  as  we  drove  through  the 
streets  of  this  very  old,  but  very  unique 
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city,  one  that  I  am  sure  will  be  an  attrac- 
tion for  tourists  all  over  the  world. 

What  particularly  impressed  us  was  not 
simply  the  numbers,  which  certainly  were 
very  great  when  we  consider  the  size  of 
this  city,  but  as  the  President  said,  it  is 
sometimes  possible  to  order  people  to  come 
out.  It  is  not  possible  to  order  them  to 
smile. 

We  feel  that  when  we  come  to  this  area, 
with  the  great  capital  city  of  Guadalajara, 
that  we  come  in  a  sense  to  the  heart  of 
Mexico.  The  music,  the  dance,  all  of  the 
other  art,  that  is  to  many  of  us  related  to 
Guadalajara,  reminds  us  of  how  much 
this  State  means  to  Mexico  and  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
members  of  my  party  would  agree  that  of 
the  many  countries  in  the  world  which  we 
have  visited — and  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  have 
now  visited  over  60  countries  officially  and 
unofficially — we  have  never  had  entertain- 
ment, dance,  music,  and  song  which  could 
surpass  what  we  heard  here  which  came 
from  Guadalajara  and  from  this  State. 

Mr.  President,  we  know,  too,  how  much 
effort  went  into  the  arrangements  for  this 
visit,  the  flags  along  the  street,  and  we 
noted  particularly  the  little  donkeys  along 
the  street  on  either  side  of  the  road. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  a  trip 
by  the  President  to  a  foreign  country  might 
have  political  overtones,  as  we  approach 
an  election.  Your  welcoming  us  with  a  few 
donkeys  shows  that  this  is  a  completely 
bipartisan  trip. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  in  that 
spirit,  speaking  both  officially  and  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  that  I  bring  from  the  heart  of 
America,  from  people  of  my  party,  of  the 
other  party^  from  all  Americans,  their  deep 


affection,  their  respect  for  this  great  coun- 
try with  which  we  share  a  border  of  2,000 
miles. 

We  deeply  regret  that  Sefiora  Diaz  Or- 
daz  could  not  be  with  us,  but  we  remem- 
ber our  meeting  a  year  ago,  and  we  are 
so  delighted  that  your  daughter  could 
be  with  us  here  today.  I  would  naturally 
expect  that  she,  being  your  daughter, 
would  have  very  great  political  sensitivity. 
But  I  had  it  brought  home  to  me  when 
I  showed  her  the  delightful  and  unique 
place  card,  which  I  had  at  my  place,  and 
I  asked  her  what  it  was,  whether  it  was  a 
donkey  or  a  horse.  She  said  it  was  a  horse. 

I  understand  from  Foreign  Minister 
Carrillo  Flores  that  all  effort  was  made, 
of  course,  to  be  sure  that  there  were  no 
partisan  overtones  in  this  fact.  He  said  a 
call  was  made  to  the  American  Embassy 
to  see  if  there  could  be  some  proper  bal- 
ance, and  the  American  Embassy  couldn't 
furnish  any  elephants  for  the  line  of  route. 

Mr.  President,  these  facetious  refer- 
ences to  our  political  battles  in  the  United 
States  allow  me  to  emphasize  again  the 
point  that  I  have  mentioned  earlier.  We  in 
our  country  are  deeply  grateful  for  the 
friendship  that  we  have  had  with  not  only 
this  nation  as  a  government  but  the  people 
of  Mexico. 

The  thousands  of  Americans  who  each 
year  come  to  Mexico  come  back  with  a 
very  warm  place  in  their  hearts  for  this 
country  and  its  people,  just  as  my  wife  and 
I  have  had  such  a  place  in  our  hearts  since 
we  were  here  30  years  ago. 

The  fact  that  we  are  good  friends,  how- 
ever, does  not  mean  that  this  should  be 
taken  for  granted.  And  the  opportunity 
that  we  have  had,  and  will  have  now,  on 
two  occasions  within  the  space  of  a  year, 
to  talk  about  matters  in  which  we  have  a 
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mutual  interest  and  work  them  out  in  a 
friendly  way  is  one  that  should  always 
characterize  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

The  relations  between  our  two  Govern- 
ments are  friendly,  but  those  relations  are 
even  more  friendly,  Mr.  President,  because 
the  personal  relations  between  the  two 
men  who  serve  as  President  of  our  two 
countries  are  friendly  on  a  personal  basis. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  near  the  end  of 
your  term,  I  think  you  should  be  very 
gratified  by  the  crowds  that  were  on  the 
streets  today.  As  I  heard  them  shout  your 
name,  as  I  saw  them  smile,  as  I  saw  their 
affection,  I  realized  that  the  people  of 
Mexico  were  trying  to  tell  me,  as  well  as 
you,  that  they  had  been  fortunate  to  have 
as  their  leader,  as  President  of  this  coun- 
try for  6  years,  one  of  the  great  men  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  6  years  I  think 
it  can  be  said  that  never  have  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  been  more  close,  more  coopera- 
tive, more  friendly  with  mutual  respect. 
And  for  that  reason,  I  think  it  is  most  ap- 
propriate that  all  of  us  rise  and  raise  our 
glasses  to  the  continuation  of  friendship 
and  respect  and  cooperation  between 
these  two  great  countries  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  and  to  the  health  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  and  Sefiora  Diaz  Ordaz. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
4  p.m.  in  the  Hotel  Delfin  in  Puerto  Vallarta, 
Mexico  in  response  to  President  Diaz  Ordaz' 
toast. 

President  Diaz  Ordaz  spoke  in  Spanish.  A 
translation  of  his  remarks  follows: 

His  Excellencyj  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  J  Mrs.  Nixon,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

These  people  that  you  have  had  the  oppor- 


tunity to  see  in  the  streets  of  Puerto  Vallarta 
are  but  the  representation  of  the  people  of 
Mexico. 

You  have  landed  in  Mexico  on  the  soil  of 
Jalisco,  the  State  chosen  by  the  father  of  our 
country  to  abolish  slavery  in  181 2;  this  State 
that  gave  a  General  Santos  DegoUado  and 
a  General  Ramon  Corona  to  fight  against 
the  intervention  of  a  foreign  army  and  to  re- 
instate the  Mexican  Republic;  this  land  which 
gave  brave  and  loyal  soldiers  to  the  revolu- 
tion, which  gave  an  Orozco  to  painting  and  an 
Azuela  to  literature;  this  land  of  men,  hard- 
working men,  who  work  with  enthusiasm  and 
live  with  joy;  this  land  which  gave  us  our  na- 
tional dance,  El  Jarabe  Tapatio,  the  Mexican 
Hat  Dance,  its  songs,  and  whose  artisans  have 
such  hands  that  can  shape  clay  as  very  few 
others  can;  men  who  have  worked  hard  and 
have  managed  to  place  their  State  among  the 
first  in  the  development  of  our  country  and 
who  are  proud  of  their  great  capital,  the  city  of 
Guadalajara;  these  people  of  Jalisco,  as  I  said 
before,  are  but  the  representatives  and  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  characteristics  and  of  the 
qualities  of  this  noble  land  of  Mexico,  these 
noble  people  of  Mexico,  and  people  who  have 
one  of  those  qualities  of  which  we  are  proud, 
manliness,  which  is  translated  into  loyalty  and 
virtue. 

It  was  this  people  who  went  out  on  the  streets 
of  the  beautiful  Puerto  Vallarta  to  welcome  you, 
Mr.  President,  and  you,  Mrs.  Nixon,  with  an 
open  heart,  with  open  arms,  and  with  a  smile  of 
friendliness;  this  people  that  know  how  to  be 
friends  and  ask  from  their  friends  in  turn  only 
loyalty  and  reciprocity.  And  struggling  against 
all  sorts  of  adversities  we  have  managed  to, 
little  by  little,  overcome  some  of  the  tradi- 
tional obstacles  that  we  have  had  and  we 
are  about  to  join  the  current  of  progress.  We 
are  considered  susceptible  but  we  know  how  to 
live  in  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  countries 
of  the  world.  We  ask  to  be  respected  because 
we  know  how  to  respect  others,  but  we  hope 
that  we  will  be  loved  because  we  know  how  to 
love  other  peoples. 

To  this  people  of  which  I  form  but  an  in- 
significant part  and  which  has  so  warmly 
greeted  you  at  the  airport,  I  want  you  to  know, 
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Mr.  President,  that  I  feel  unworthy  of  their 
warm  greeting  and  I  feel  that  you  are  most 
worthy  of  it. 

In  the  ride  into  town,  I  expressed  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  that  you  had  been  far  too 
generous  with  me  when  you  have  made  me  the 
object  of  expressions  which  I  really  did  not  de- 
serve. When  you  came  here  30  years  ago — and 
from  that  visit  fond  memories  were  bom  for 
you  today — when  you  came  here,  I  say,  as  you 
told  us  at  the  airport,  two  important  things 
were  brought  home  to  you.  You  told  us  that 
you  noticed  the  difference  in  development  be- 
tween the  Mexico  of  today  and  the  Mexico  of 
30  years  ago — and  it  is  true  we  are  a  different 
people. 

But  you  also  pK)inted  out  to  us  that  there 
is  one  thing  that  had  not  changed,  and  that  is 
the  cordiality  with  which  visitors  were  received, 
and  with  that  same  cordiality  we  want  to  send 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  through  you, 


Mr.  President,  our  own  cordial  salutations. 
With  this  salutation  goes  our  confidence  that 
these  myriad  of  problems  which  necessarily 
exist  between  two  neighboring  countries  can  be 
always  solved  within  the  bounds  of  mutual  re- 
spect and  mutual  confidence  which  are  so 
necessary. 

Respect,  right,  friendship:  These  are  the 
three  pillars  on  which  our  relations  can  be  ever 
more  cordial.  These  are  the  pillars  that  can 
permit  a  constant  dialogue  so  we  can  under- 
stand the  problems  of  each  other  and  solve 
them  within  the  spirit  of  friendship  which  is  so 
necessary  for  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 

As  an  expression  of  this  friendship,  I  ask  you 
to  rise  and  toast  to  the  prosperity,  to  the  felic- 
ity of  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nixon  personally, 
who  we  hope  will  ever  be  our  friends  and  will 
someday  again  return  to  Mexico  as  our  friends. 


272     Remarks  to  Reporters  by  the  President  and  President 
Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexico  Announcing  a  Boundary 
Agreement.     August  20,  1970 


PRESIDENT  Diaz  Ordaz  has  very  well 
summarized  the  results  of  our  discussions. 
I  only  want  to  add  my  congratulations 
and  express  appreciation  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  • 
State,  and  their  staffs  for  working  out  some 
of  these,  what  seemed  to  be  difficult,  prob- 
lems; and  also  to  pay  my  respects  and 
again  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  leadership  that  he  has 
displayed  in  attempting  to  work  out  satis- 
factorily, not  only  the  disputes  of  the  past 
which  have  sometimes  plagued  the  rela- 
tions unnecessarily  between  our  two 
countries  for  i  oo  years,  but  a  formula  for 
settling  any  dispute  that  may  come  out  in 
the  future. 

It  is  necessary,  under  the  Mexican  Con- 
stitution, that  this  agreement  be  submitted 


to  the  Congress.  I,  of  course,  cannot  speak 
for  the  Congress  of  Mexico.  I  understand 
that  the  possibility  of  its  being  approved, 
I  believe,  is  very  good. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  will  sub- 
mit this  as  a  treaty  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  While  we  have  had  some  difficul- 
ties with  some  votes  in  the  Senate,  the 
Secretary  of  State  assures  me  that  we  can 
get  a  unanimous  vote  on  this  treaty. 

During  the  course  of  our  meeting  of 
over  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  President 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  also  to  discuss  a 
wide  range  of  bilateral  matters  between 
our  two  countries.  And  one  of  those  sub- 
jects, I  think,  should  be  mentioned:  the 
Colorado  River  salinity  problem. 

I  noted,  incidentally,  there  was  a  group 
at  the  airport  expressing  a  great  interest 
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in  this  problem.  We,  of  course,  are  vitally 
concerned  about  it.  And  I  can  report,  with 
the  President's  approval,  that  we  made 
progress  in  our  discussions  and  are  con- 
tinuing at  the  working  level  trying  to  find 
a  solution  that  we  believe  will  be 
satisfactory. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
7:  ID  p.m.  on  the  patio  of  the  Posada  Vallarta 
Hotel,  Puerto  Vallarta,  Mexico  following 
President  Diaz  Ordaz'  remarks  to  reporters. 

On  August  21,  1970,  the  White  House  re- 
leased an  announcement  of  an  agreement  to 
conclude  a  boundary  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  and  a  statement  of  principles 
concerning  the  agreement  following  meetings 
between  Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers 
and  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations  for  Mexico 
Antonio  Carrillo  Flores.  The  texts  of  both  re- 
leases are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation 
of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6,  pp.  1088  and 
1090). 

The  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
boundary  agreement  by  Joseph  F.  Friedkin, 
Commissioner,  U.S.  Section,  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico;  Chris  G.  Petrow,  Country 
Director — Mexico,  Department  of  State;  and 
Arnold  Nachmanoff,  senior  staff  member,  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  was  also  released  on 
the  same  day. 

President  Diaz  Ordaz  spoke  in  Spanish.  A 


translation  follows : 

Gentlemen  of  the  press: 

You  have  been  following  us  and  now  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  myself,  in  due  course,  have 
come  to  see  you  to  tell  you  about  a  very  im- 
portant conclusion  which  we  have  arrived  at 
in  our  conversations. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico 
will  later,  tomorrow,  give  you  the  details  of  this 
arrangement.  But  I  wish  to  now  say  that  we 
have  reached  an  agreement  as  to  all  the  pend- 
ing disputes  as  far  as  the  border  is  concerned 
where  the  river,  the  Rio  Grande,  divides  us 
from  El  Paso  to  Brownsville  and  even  1 2  miles 
further  out  into  the  ocean. 

We  have  not  only  settled  all  pending  dis- 
putes that  have  been  pending  for  more  than  100 
years  but  we  have  also  established  mechanisms 
and  means  to  solve  any  future  disputes  or  per- 
haps to  avoid  them. 

This  is  a  very  important  conclusion.  It  settles 
definitely  all  pending  border  problems  of 
Mexico-the  United  States,  and  I  wish  to  thank, 
heartily  thank,  all  the  officers  of  both  Gov- 
ernments who  have  collaborated  to  make  this 
possible. 

We  must  remember  that  we  are  two  peoples 
who  have  been  married  by  geography  and  it  is 
necessary  and  convenient  that  we  should  have 
no  problems  whatsoever  arising  from  the  de- 
lineation of  our  borders. 

Thank  you. 


273     Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Diaz  Ordaz  at  a 
Luncheon  Honoring  the  President  of  Mexico. 
August  2I5  1970 


Mr.  President,  Your  Excellencies^  and  our 
guests: 

Mr.  President,  you  have  honored  all  of 
us  from  the  United  States  with  the 
warmth  of  your  reception  and  we  will  take 
away  memories  of  this  visit  which  will  stay 
with  us  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

We  thank  you  for  giving  us  the  oppor- 


tunity of  seeing  a  part  of  your  great  and 
picturesque  nation,  a  part  that  most  of  us 
have  never  seen  before,  and  it  makes  us 
realize  that  there  is  so  much  of  Mexico  for 
all  of  us  to  see  and  to  know,  to  explore. 
And  I  hope  that  our  visit  here  will  bring 
many  others  from  America  and  other 
lands  to  come  to  this  wonderful  nation,  to 
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know  it  as  we  have  learned  to  know  it  and 
to  know  this  delightful  part  which  has 
such  memories  for  us. 

Here  in  this  place  we  look  out  upon  one 
of  the  great  scenic  wonders  of  the  world. 
And  we  remember  the  welcome  of  yester- 
day^  the  warm-hearted  people  that  we 
saw.  We  look  at  the  architecture^  the  old 
blended  with  the  new.  We  realize  the 
progress  that  has  come  here  and  yet  what 
you  have  retained  of  the  history,  the 
uniqueness  that  has  meant  so  much  to 
those  who  have  seen  it  for  the  first  time. 
And  when  I  hear  from  others  who  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  swim  in  this  beauti- 
ful sea — an  opportunity  I  did  not  have  to- 
day— when  I  hear  that  here  the  sea  is  like 
champagne,  I  realize  we  must  come  back 
again.  Como  Puerto  Vallarta  no  hay  dos. 
[Puerto  Vallarta  has  no  peer.] 

But  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  all 
of  these  very  great  memories  that  we  will 
take  away,  what  will  be  particularly 
memorable  in  this  visit  is  the  historic 
agreement  that  has  been  reached  in  which 
we  now  settle  all  of  the  boundary  disputes 
of  the  past  and  set  up  the  procedure  for 
avoiding  any  boundary  disputes  in  the 
future  between  our  two  countries. 

Without  your  statesmanship  and  the 
leadership  of  those  in  your  Foreign  Office, 
and  without,  also,  the  cooperation  of  those 
in  our  State  Department,  this  could  not 
have  occurred.  We  congratulate  and  thank 
you  all  for  making  possible  such  a  historic 
agreement.  Because  what  this  means  is 
that  from  this  time  on  no  boundaries  will 
ever  divide  us  in  our  search  for  peace, 
for  prosperity  and  freedom  for  the  Mexi- 
can people  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

And,  Mr.  President,  we  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  you  for  your  leadership,  not 


only  of  your  own  nation  but  in  the  cause 
of  good  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

And  I  am  very  happy  to  announce  to 
this  assembly  that  the  President  has  ac- 
cepted our  invitation  to  be  the  guest  at  a 
state  dinner  in  his  honor  in  San  Diego, 
California,  on  September  3. 

California,  the  State  in  which  I  was 
born,  the  State  in  which  I  now  live,  is  one 
which  owes  so  much  to  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple, the  Mexican-Americans,  for  what 
they  have  contributed.  And  to  have  you 
present  there  as  not  only  the  guest  of  the 
United  States  but  particularly  as  one  of 
the  final  commemorative  events  of  the 
bicentennial  of  California  will  be  a  historic 
moment  for  our  country  and  for  our  State. 

And  so  to  the  architect  of  progress  for 
his  own  country  and  to  peace  and  good 
relations  between  his  country  and  our 
country,  I  ask  you  to  rise  and  raise  your 
glasses  to  President  Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexico. 

note;  The  President  spoke  at  2 :  20  p.m.  in  the 
Camino  Real  Hotel,  Puerto  Vallarta,  Mexico. 
President  Diaz  Ordaz  responded  in  Spanish. 
A  translation  of  his  remajrks  follows : 

Mr,  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

First  of  all,  I  must  thank  you,  Mr.  President, 
and  Mrs.  Nixon,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
Mexico  and  in  my  own  for  the  great  honor  you 
have  done  to  us  by  coming  to  visit  us  on  a  state 
visit. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  this  excellent  luncheon 
in  which  so  much  care  has  been  taken  to  select 
the  food,  the  wines,  and  the  music. 

It  is  a  beautiful  feeling  to  hear  in  the  strings 
of  the  Marine  musicians  of  the  United  States  a 
composition  such  as  we  have  heard,  "Estrellita" 
of  Manuel  Ponce. 

We  have  offered  you  what  we  have  to  offer,  a 
cordial  welcome,  warm  friendship,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  sceneries.  Perhaps  there 
would  have  been  more  people  to  receive  the 
President  of  the  United  States  if  this  visit  had 
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taken  place  in  Mexico  City,  but  we  have 
preferred  this  beautiful  dome  rather  than  the 
smog  of  Mexico  City. 

And  thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  President, 
for  the  splendid  commercial  you  have  given  to 
Puerto  Vallarta  and  to  tourism  for  Puerto 
Vallarta. 

I  must  in  all  frankness  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  though  I  have  never  swum  in  these  waters, 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  same  as  swimming 
in  champagne.  I  believe  that  whoever  told  you 
this  is  someone  who  has  never  bathed  in 
champagne;  or,  if  it  was  someone  who  at  one 
time  swam  in  champagne,  he  did  not  know 
what  champagne  was  for. 

A  British  politician  at  one  time  said  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  speak  in  public  for  a  politician 
because  he  runs  a  narrow  road  in  between  the 
cliche  and  the  slip  of  the  tongue,  but  in  Great 
Britain  they  do  not  have  commercials  on  tele- 
vision. Here  the  problem  is  much  more  serious. 
One  always  wanders  between  the  cliche,  the 
slip  of  the  tongue,  the  words  of  a  song,  and 
television  commercials. 

Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason  that  you  in  the 
United  States  tend  to  speak  in  public,  recurring 
often  to  humor,  which  is  not  really  the  same 
system  followed  in  Latin  America  and  also  in 
Mexico,  where  people  who  speak  in  public  have 
a  tendency  to  be  tragic  or  dramatic  or,  on  some 
occasions,  melodramatic. 

Among  some  groups  I  have  the  reputation 
of  being  a  rather  solemn  man,  but  I  don't 
believe  that  this  is  true  or  just,  because  I  am 
not  of  those  who  believe  that  to  be  serious  you 
have  to  always  look  at  the  serious  side  of  things 
that  are  not  in  themselves  serious.  This  is  why 
I  admire  and  try  to  imitate,  imperfectly,  those 
who  would  rather  look  at  the  humorous  side  of 
the  situations  that  we  are  faced  with. 

All  this  long  preamble  to  a  speech  is  just  to 
say  that  in  this  particular  case  there  is  no  prob- 
lem in  making  a  speech.  It  is  very  simple  be- 
cause all  I  have  to  say  is  thank  you  for  all  you 
have  done  during  this  visit  and  what  this  visit 
has  signified  for  us,  because  I  just  want  to  give 
my  thanks  and  gratitude  to  President  Nixon  for 
the  extraordinary  distinction  he  has  made  me  by 


inviting  me  to  a  state  dinner  in  San  Diego, 
which  I  understand  not  as  a  homage  to  me  per- 
sonally, but  rather  to  the  amity,  the  friendship, 
between  our  two  peoples. 

At  this  moment  when  the  instantaneous 
nature  of  mass  media  has  permitted  the  great 
majority  of  people  in  Mexico  to  know  that  land 
which  had  been  ours  in  Ojinaga  has  now  again 
formed  part  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  I  am 
sure  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Mexico  that 
have  received  their  news  are  overbounding  with 
emotion. 

One  of  the  newspapers  of  today  has  said  that 
a  dispute  that  has  lasted  for  a  century  was 
solved  in  2  hours.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  this  has  a  long  background  behind  it  of 
hard  work  on  the  part  of  many  officers  of  our 
Governments,  a  long  task  that  at  times  seemed 
it  would  never  end.  And  it  was  only  through 
this  hard  work  that  it  was  possible  for  President 
Nixon  and  myself  to  reach  a  conclusion  in  2 
hours. 

I  wish  to  make  public  the  pride  I  have  in 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  for  two 
hours  and  a  half  with  President  Nixon  and  hav- 
ing been  able  to  reach  an  agreement  on  such  a 
matter  so  important  for  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  many  friends.  And  I 
believe  I  am  one  of  them.  And,  as  such,  I  have 
heard  you  express  many  times  your  desire  to 
come  to  Mexico.  I  wish  to  now  invite  you  offi- 
cially and  tell  you  that  any  time  that  you  wish 
to  come  to  Mexico  on  a  state  visit,  you  will  be 
received  with  all  the  honors  due  to  a  head  of 
state;  any  time  you  want  to  come  as  a  simple 
human  being,  you  will  be  left  alone  to  enjoy 
Mexico. 

Our  arms  are  open  toward  you  and  you  are 
permanently  invited  and  you  will  be  perma- 
nently welcome.  Our  courtesy,  which  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  Indian  courtesy  and  the  Spanish 
hospitality,  is  the  Mexican  courtesy  which  will 
always  be  open  to  you. 

I  raise  my  glass  again  and  ask  all  of  you 
to  do  the  same  to  toast  to  the  permanent  friend- 
ship between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  and 
also  to  the  health  and  personal  happiness  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Nixon. 
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274     Joint  Statement  Following  Discussions  With  President 
Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexico.     August  21,  1970 


PRESIDENT  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  and 
President  Richard  Nixon  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  renew  their  personal 
friendship  and  the  informal  conversations 
begun  at  their  meeting  at  Amistad  Dam  in 
September  1969.  The  two  Presidents  re- 
viewed overall  relations  between  the  two 
countries  and  discussed  specifically  ( i )  a 
comprehensive  boundary  settlement  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  (2)  the  problem 
of  salinity  in  the  waters  of  the  lower 
Colorado  River  which  are  delivered  to 
Mexico,  and  (3)  cooperation  in  com- 
batting illicit  traffic  in  narcotics. 

The  two  Presidents  agreed  on  the  prin- 
ciples which  were  proposed  to  them  by 
their  respective  Secretaries  for  Foreign 
Relations  to  be  incorporated  in  a  treaty 
settling  all  boundary  differences  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  and  estab- 
lishing procedures  for  averting  such  dif- 
ferences in  the  future.  Their  agreement 
includes  the  disposition  of  all  territory  that 
had  currently  been  in  dispute  and  par- 
ticularly the  Presidio/Ojinaga  dispute 
pending  since  1907.  It  also  provides  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  middle  of  the 
Rio  Grande  (Rio  Bravo)  as  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
wherever  it  has  lost  this  character,  for 
measures  to  resolve  any  boundary  ques- 
tions that  might  arise  as  a  result  of  future 
deviations  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Colo- 
rado River  from  their  present  course  and 
for  the  establishment  of  fixed  maritime 
boundaries  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Further  details  on  the  agreement  are 
being  released  jointly  today  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Secre- 


tary of  State.  The  two  Presidents  empha- 
sized their  belief  that  agreement  on  these 
principles  is  an  historic  achievement  and, 
that  once  formalized  and  ratified  accord- 
ing to  constitutional  procedures,  the  re- 
sultant treaty  will  be  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant agreements  between  their  two 
governments  in  this  century. 

The  two  Presidents  also  discussed  the 
salinity  problem  that  has  existed  on  the 
lower  Colorado  River  for  several  years. 
President  Nixon  noted  that  the  United 
States,  looking  toward  a  new  agreement, 
has  proposed  certain  new  measures  that 
would  result  in  significant  improvements 
in  the  waters  received  by  Mexico.  Presi- 
dent Diaz  Ordaz  said  that  the  Mexican 
Government  regards  this  proposal  as  con- 
structive and  will  study  it  carefully.  The 
two  Presidents  instructed  their  representa- 
tives on  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission  to  examine  these  pro- 
posals in  detail  and  to  make  appropriate 
recommendations.  They  also  agreed  to 
reiterate  the  policy  which  the  two  govern- 
ments have  followed  during  recent  years 
to  consult  before  undertaking  works  which 
could  cause  natural  problems  similar  to 
that  mentioned  in  this  paragraph. 

President  Diaz  Ordaz  and  President 
Nixon  reaffirmed  their  determination  to 
suppress  the  illicit  international  traffic  in 
marijuana,  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
which  has  endangered  the  well-being  of 
both  countries.  They  expressed  satisfac- 
tion at  the  vigorous  efforts  against  the 
illicit  use  of  narcotics  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  and  the  high  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  prevails  between  the  two  govern- 
ments. President  Nixon  congratulated  the 
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Mexican  Government  on  the  success  of  its 
campaign  to  prevent  production  and  illicit 
trafficking  in  narcotics.  Both  Presidents 
instructed  their  Attorneys  General^  who 
met  simultaneously  with  them,  and  other 
appropriate  authorities  of  their  govern- 
ments, to  maintain  the  closest  cooperation 
in  this  field. 

The  two  Presidents  also  discussed  the 
broad  subject  of  trade  between  the  two 
countries  and  agreed  that  they  would  seek 
ways  to  encourage  a  continued  growth  in 
their  bilateral  trade.  President  Nixon  as- 
sured President  Diaz  Ordaz  of  his  desire 
to  encourage  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  two  Presidents  expressed  their 
gratification  over  additional  recent  ex- 
amples of  the  close  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries,  in  particular  the  signing 
of  (i)  a  Civil  Air  Agreement,  (2)  a 
Weather  Agreement,  and  (3)  a  Treaty  for 
the  Recovery  and  Return  of  Stolen 
Archaeological,  Historical  and  Cultural 
Properties  and  for  the  promotion  of 
cultural  exchanges  between  the  two 
countries. 

During   their   conversations,    the    two 


Presidents  reiterated  their  desire  to  con- 
tinue efforts  to  better  the  understanding 
between  their  two  peoples  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  mutual  respect  and  close 
friendship  which  have  made  the  relation- 
ship between  their  two  countries  an  ex- 
ample to  all  nations.  They  agreed  that 
their  respective  Foreign  Secretaries  and 
Ambassadors  should  continue  the  discus- 
sion of  matters  of  common  interest.  Presi- 
dent Diaz  Ordaz  expressed  to  President 
Nixon  his  satisfaction  with  their  meeting 
and  the  value  he  placed  on  their  exchange 
of  views.  President  Nixon  congratulated 
President  Diaz  Ordaz  on  the  many  signifi- 
cant accomplishments  of  his  administra- 
tion, and  expressed  his  great  affection  for 
Mexico  and  his  deep  gratitude  for  the 
warmth  of  the  reception  given  him  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  by  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  Mexico. 

note:  The  joint  statement  was  released  at 
Puerto  Vallarta,  Mexico. 

On  August  21,  1970,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  text  of  a  declaration  on  United 
States  and  Mexican  discussions  on  marihuana, 
narcotics,  and  dangerous  drugs  by  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Mexico  Julio  Sanchez  Vargas. 


275     Remarks  at  the  Start  of  the  Vice  President's  Asian  Trip. 
August  22,  1970 


Gentlemen: 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent will  be  departing  on  a  so^ooo-mile 
trip  which  will  take  him  to  Vietnam, 
Thailand^  the  Republic  of  China,  and 
Korea.  On  this  trip  he  will  be  meeting 
with  the  heads  of  state  of  each  of  those 
countries.  He  will  be  having  very  sub- 
stantive conversations  and  he  will  be  tak- 
ing from  me  personal  messages,  but 
substantive   messages,    on    our   bilateral 


relations  with  each  nation. 

The  Vice  President,  as  you  will  recall, 
took  a  trip  to  this  part  of  the  world  just  8 
months  ago,  a  very  successful  trip  in  terms 
of  reassuring  our  allies  of  our  basic  com- 
mitments in  that  area  of  the  world  and 
informing  them  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine — a  doctrine  which  has  as 
its  goal  not  withdrawing  from  Asia,  but 
providing  the  means  whereby  the  United 
States  will  help  other  nations  help  them- 
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selves  so  that  we  can  have  a  peaceful 
Pacific  with  free  nations  in  Asia  able  to 
defend  themselves  against  aggression. 

The  Vice  President  will  be  returning  on 
August  31  or  September  i,  possibly  Sep- 
tember I,  and  will  be  reporting  here  at  the 
Western  White  House  before  returning  to 
Washington. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  say  a  word, 
Mr.  Vice  President. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  1 1 :  04  a.m.  at 

the  Western  White  House,  San  Glemente,  Calif. 

Vice  President  Agnew  responded  as  follows : 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  undertake  this  mission 
to  reaffirm  the  essentials  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine, 
which  of  course  involve  our  dedication  to  re- 
taining the  American  presence  in  Asia  and 
living  up  to  our  treaty  obligations  there. 

Of  course,  the  people  of  the  countries  I  am 
going  to  visit,  the  leaders,  know  very  well  that 
this  is  true,  but  the  President  feels,  and  I  cer- 


tainly agree  with  him,  that  it  is  wise  to,  in  a 
direct  personal  conversation,  underscore  our 
dedication  in  this  respect. 

The  visit  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
China,  also  Thailand  and  Taiwan  [South  Viet- 
nam], will  certainly  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
upgrade  the  information  I  had  in  conversations 
with  the  leaders  of  the  three  countries,  except 
for  Korea,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  my  first 
visit  to  South  Korea. 

I  think  that  the  leaders  of  these  countries  will 
take  my  presence  at  the  direct  request  of  the 
President  as  a  distinct  reaffirmation  of  our  con- 
viction that  the  American  presence  in  South- 
east Asia  is  something  that  we  are  determined 
to  maintain  and  that  our  friends  can  depend 
upon  that. 

As  the  President  has  indicated,  when  I  return 
approximately  September  i,  I  will  report  to 
him  in  some  detail  about  my  findings.  I  think 
it  would  be  inappropriate  to  get  into  the  sub- 
stance of  my  discussions,  but  of  course  this  is 
a  working  trip  and  I  would  expect  to  spend  a 
great  amount  of  my  time  in  conversations  with 
the  high  level  officials  of  these  countries. 


276     Labor  Day  Statement. 
August  25,  1970 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  once  said 
that  the  best  prize  life  offers  is  the  chance 
to  work  at  work  worth  doing.  As  we  cele- 
brate Labor  Day  for  the  76th  time,  we  pay 
tribute  to  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
won  this  prize.  For  today  we  honor  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  country, 
citizens  whose  lives  are  enriched  by  the 
pride  they  take  in  their  work. 

Too  often  these  days  we  find  ourselves 
measuring  our  economic  output  primarily 
in  quantitative  terms.  Too  seldom  do  we 
remember  that  qualitative  factors  are 
equally  important  in  achieving  a  stable 
and  prosperous  economy.  How  much  we 
produce  is  one  important  question,  of 
course.  But  we  must  also  ask — ^with  greater 


force  than  we  have  sometimes  done  in  the 
past — ^how  well  we  produce,  how  effi- 
ciently and  skillfully  we  provide  the  goods 
and  services  of  our  economy,  how  effective 
and  attractive  and  reliable  are  the  results 
of  our  work,  how  much  pride  and  satis- 
faction those  results  provide  to  the  worker. 

On  this  Labor  Day,  let  us  remember 
that  our  high  standard  of  living,  our  ad- 
vancing technological  accomplishments, 
and  our  managerial  capacity  all  must  con- 
tinue to  be  supported  by  a  highly  talented 
labor  force  if  this  nation  is  to  retain  its 
proud  position  of  international  leadership 
and  further  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  of  its  people. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  the  turbu- 
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lence  and  uncertainties  of  our  time  have 
presented  serious  challenges  to  the  ^vork- 
ing  men  and  women  of  America.  The 
problems  that  affect  all — the  search  for 
world  peace,  the  cost  of  living,  the  need 
to  enhance  our  environment — often  fall 
with  particular  impact  on  the  working 
man  and  his  family.  It  is  an  important  fact 
of  American  life  that  they  continue  to 
show  their  faith  in  their  coimtry.  They  are 
grateful  for  what  America  has  provided 
them  in  the  past;  they  are  loyal  to  what 
America  stands  for  in  the  present;  they 


are  determined  to  help  America  achieve 
an  ever  brighter  future. 

The  men  and  women  who  make  up  our 
labor  force  can  be  assured  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  work 
closely  with  them  in  building  that  future. 
On  behalf  of  that  government,  and  on 
behalf  of  all  Americans,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  salute  and  to  thank  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  this  nation. 

Richard  Nixon 

note:    The   statement   was   released   at   San 
Clemente,  Calif. 


277     Statement  Urging  Senate  Action  on  the  Family 
Assistance  Bill.     August  28,  1970 


THE  MOST  important  piece  of  domestic 
legislation  proposed  by  this  administration 
is  the  family  assistance  act.  It  has  properly 
been  described  as  the  most  important 
piece  of  domestic  legislation  of  the  past  35 
years,  one  of  the  dozen  or  half  dozen 
such  bills  in  the  Nation's  history. 

I  have  emphasized  the  need  for  this 
welfare  reform  on  repeated  occasions  since 
this  proposal  was  made  i  year  ago — in  a 
speech  to  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference, in  a  speech  before  the  White 
House  conference  on  hunger,  nutrition, 
and  health,  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  and  in  my  remarks  in  St.  Louis 
at  the  50th  annual  convention  of  the 
Jaycees.  Most  recently,  I  have  spoken 
about  it  privately  to  several  members  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

I  am  gravely  troubled  by  the  fact  that 
the  remaining  days  of  the  91st  Congress 
are  fast  running  out  and  congressional 
action  has  not  been  completed  on  wel- 
fare reform.  The  present  legislation  is  too 
far  advanced,  the  need  for  reform  is  too 


great,  for  this  to  be  permitted  to  happen. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  family  assistance  act  on  April  1 6,  but 
the  bill  has  been  delayed  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  ever  since.  We  have 
made  numerous  proposals  for  modifica- 
tion in  the  plan  to  meet  the  objections  of 
Committee  members.  But  ultimately  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  must  be  given  the 
chance  to  work  its  will  on  this  issue  and 
this  bill.  I  urge  this  great  and  conscien- 
tious Committee  of  the  Congress  to  get 
down  to  the  hard  business  of  marking  up 
a  bill  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  in  its  de- 
tailed and  meticulous  examination  of  the 
administration  proposal,  made  a  number 
of  changes  which  were  clearly  improve- 
ments, and  which  have  been  whole- 
heartedly accepted  by  the  administration. 
The  Nation  is  much  in  the  debt  of  Con- 
gressmen Wilbur  D.  Mills  and  John  W. 
Byrnes  who  led  this  inquiry,  and  who  are 
the  authors  of  the  legislation  which  passed 
the  House  overwhelmingly  in  April. 
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There  is  every  reason  to  think  a  similar 
process  will  take  place  in  the  Senate,  and 
every  reason  to  welcome  this  prospect. 
Thus  it  has  been  proposed  that  nationwide 
operation  of  the  family  assistance  program 
be  preceded  by  a  period  during  which  the 
program  would  be  field-tested.  This  test- 
ing period  would  begin  January  i,  1971, 
in  a  number  of  areas  chosen  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Thereafter  the  program  would 
go  into  effect  on  a  nationwide  scale  on 
January  1, 1972. 

With  time  running  out,  and  an  histor- 
ical social  reform  at  stake,  I  have  con- 
sulted with  several  cosponsors  of  the  bill 
including  Senators  Hugh  Scott,  Robert  P. 
Griffin,  and  Wallace  F.  Bennett,  and  we 
have  agreed  that,  if  the  Senate  accepts 
this  modifying  amendment,  it  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  administration. 


The  Nation  needs  this  legislation.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  acted.  The 
Senate  now  must  act.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  it  will. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  San 
Glemente,  Calif. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
proposed  family  assistance  act  by  Dr.  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan  and  Robert  H.  Finch,  Counsellors 
to  the  President;  and  John  G.  Veneman,  Un- 
der Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

On  December  11,  1970,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by  Gov- 
ernor Richard  B.  Ogilvie  of  Illinois,  Governor 
William  T.  Cahill  of  New  Jersey,  Governor 
Russell  W.  Peterson  of  Delaware,  Governor- 
elect  Milton  Shapp  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Elliot 
L.  Richardson  following  their  meeting  with  the 
President  to  discuss  the  family  assistance  plan. 


278     Television  Interview  for  CBS  Morning  News. 
August  3I5  1970 


Question.  Do  you  find  it  easier  to  con- 
centrate here  than  in  the  East? 

The  President.  It  depends  on  what 
the  subject  is.  I  think  the  main  advantage 
of  a  place  like  this  and  Gamp  David  and 
Florida,  all  of  which  I  use,  is  that  moving 
from  place  to  place  changes  the  perspec- 
tive, so  that  you  aren't  in  a  rut,  you  don't 
think  in  a  way  that  is  noncreative.  Of 
course,  that  doesn't  mean  that  if  you  are 
hemmed  in,  in  one  place,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  create. 

I  have  found  that  generally  when  I 
write  a  speech  or  something  like  that,  I 
have  to  -sit  in  one  place,  and  usually  this 
is  not  too  pleasant.  You  get  out — all  this 
business  that  you  write  better  when  you 
are  looking  out  at  the  ocean 


Q.  That  is  not  true? 

The  President.  Not  at  all  true.  A 
beautiful  place  is  a  place  to,  well,  to  clear 
the  mind,  and  there  needs  to  be  a  pause 
in  all  the  heavy  concentration.  But  when 
it  comes  to  making  important  decisions  or 
it  comes  to  writing  something  that  has  to 
be  precise,  there  is  no  substitute  for  just 
sitting  in  a  bare  room — a  reporter  does  it 
with  a  typewriter — and  that  is  to  sit  and 
think  and  have  no  distraction.  That  is  the 
way  it  affects  me. 

Q.  You  have  your  advisers  here,  you 
have  your  Cabinet  members,  you  have 
your  Counsellors  here.  I  wonder  if  you 
feel  you  can  get  away  here  from  that  isola- 
tion booth  that  you  were  talking  about 
yourself? 
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The  President.  It  is  particularly  good 
for  them,  for  one  thing.  I  mean,  staff 
people  are  terribly  overburdened,  Cabi- 
net people  and  the  rest.  They,  of  course, 
more  than  I,  have  no  control  over  their 
schedules.  They  have  to  go  to  the  cocktail 
parties  and  dinners  and  so  forth,  and  they 
move  in  the  same  circle;  they  talk  to  the 
same  people. 

Now,  out  here,  of  course,  they  tend  to — 
but  whether  it  is  Kissinger  or  Ehrlichman 
or  Haldeman  or  Finch  or  any  of  these 
people,  when  they  come  to  California  or 
Florida,  they  break  out  of  that;  they  break 
out  of  the  usual  patterns. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  break  out  and  feel 
less  isolated  here,  do  you  think? 

The  President.  Yes,  I  do,  because  I 
know  different  people  in  different  places. 
And,  of  course,  when  I  am  in  a  place  like 
Camp  David,  then  I  break  out  because  I 
am  really  by  myself  there.  People  are 
around  and  I  can  use  them,  but  when  you 
are  sitting  in  an  office — it  is  always  a  com- 
pulsion .  to  be  on  the  phone  and  have 
somebody  in.  In  other  words,  you  have  got 
to  have  a  schedule.  That  is  particularly 
true  when  you  are  in  Washington. 

Q.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you  a  kind 
of  a  personal  question.  I  am  coming  from 
Saigon,  Cambodia,  and  other  points  east 
to  move  to  Washington.  What  kind  of 
advice  would  you  have  for  a  returning 
American  coming  back  after  14  years,  as 
to  what  to  look  for  in  the  United  States? 

I  am  just  wondering  what  would  be 
your  suggestions  to  somebody  like  myself 
as  to  what  to  watch  for  in  the  United 
States,  as  an  amateur  American  coming 
back  to  one's  own  country? 

The  President.  Well,  I  would  by  all 
means  not  spend  too  long  a  time  in  Wash- 
ington. What  your  tendency  will  be  is  to 
come  back  and  sit  down  in  Washington 


and  be  surrounded  by  your  friends  in  the 
media  and,  of  course,  the  political  world, 
and  so  forth.  That  will  not  give  you  a  per- 
spective that  is  really  broad  enough. 

It  is  very  important  to  get  that  perspec- 
tive because  they  are  the  people  who  affect 
millions  of  others  around  the  country.  I 
would  get  on  a  plane  or  in  an  automobile 
and  drive  around  the  country  and  get  some 
feel  of  it. 

I  think  some  of  the  reporters  these  days 
who  are  doing  that  are  doing  a  lot  for 
themselves  and  a  lot  for  good  reporting. 
Take  a  fellow  like  Dave  Broder.^  He  has 
been  moving  around  the  country.  He  goes 
to  places  like  Tennessee  and  Evansville 
and  Oregon,  as  you  know,  and,  writes  his 
reports,  and  that  has  been  a  custom  for 
a  couple  of  others. 

That  is  what  I  would  do,  if  I  were  you. 
Don't  just  come  to  Washington  and  have 
whatever  views  you  do  have  either  com- 
pletely changed  or  just  driven  in. 

I  think  my  conviction — and  I  base  that 
not  on  any  recent  discovery,  but  after  hav- 
ing been  in  Washington  as  a  Congressman, 
as  a  Senator,  and  as  a  Vice  President,  and 
also  having  lived  in  New  York  for  6  years 
and  in  California — is  that  this  is  a  very 
diverse  country,  which  is  all  to  the  good, 
and  it  is  very  important  to  get  around  and 
circulate. 

We  tend  to  generalize  about  youth,  gen- 
eralize about  the  race  problem,  generalize 
about  what  people  think  of  the  political 
issues,  in  all  respects,  and  many  times  the 
generalizations  are  correct.  I  think  one  of 
the  reasons  sometimes  those  who  report 
the  news  may  sometimes  miss  what  the 
national  mood  is  is  that  they  are  talking 
too  much  among  themselves — and  by  that 


^  David  S.  Broder,  a  reporter  for  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 
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I  mean  people  who  think  Uke  them,  who 
read  the  same  things. 

Q.  What  is  the  national  mood  now,  do 
you  think,  Mr.  President,  going  into  this 
fall,  this  school  year? 

The  President.  I  am  unable  to  give 
an  answer  to  that  yet.  I  can  answer  it  bet- 
ter within  a  month.  One  thing  I  know  is 
that  moods  change  in  a  very  volatile  way 
these  days.  That  is  another  factor  that  is 
new  in  American  politics  because  of  tele- 
vision, instant  news,  instant  appraisal  of 
events;  you  will  find  that  there  is  a  very 
great  change.  A  very  great  change  may 
take  place  before  you  know  it. 

You  take  Gallup's  polls  which  he  prints 
from  time  to  time  on  what  is  the  number 
one  issue.  You  will  find  that  that  changes 
dramatically  almost  month  to  month. 
Usually  changes  occur  over  a  period  of  3 
or  4  years.  That  is  the  other  thing.  Don't 
ever  assume  that  what  you  think  today  is 
the  big  issue  is  going  to  be  the  big  issue 
tomorrow. 

I  constantly  have  to  tell  my  staff,  "Keep 
checking,  checking  with  Congressmen, 
Senators,  but  also  with  people  generally  in 
the  country." 

Of  course,  that  is  one  of  the  benefits 
you  get  from  the  mail.  The  mail's  only 
usefulness  is  not  the  number  but  the 
moods,  the  changes  that  occur. 

For  example,  naturally,  the  overriding 
interest  in  the  war,  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  possibilities  of  becoming  involved 
in  something  in  the  Mideast,  all  of  these 
are  concerns  that  will  always  be  number 
one  or  number  two.  In  other  words,  the 
great  issues  are  basically  war  and  peace, 
the  pocketbook  and  all  of  its  ramifica- 
tions— that  is  prices,  taxes.  Government 
spending,  and  the  rest — and  finally  com- 
ing up  very  hard  and  fast  and  going  up 
and  down,  depending  upon  what  the  latest 


news  story  is,  is  the  whole  issue  related  to 
order  and  justice 

Q.  Civil  disturbances? 

The  President.  Civil  disturbances, 
but  in  a  much  broader  context,  and  I 
include  in  that  the  problem — let's  put  it 
this  way:  The  problem  of  race,  race  prob- 
lems, those  are  not  new.  First,  we  have 
them  in  very  great  degree  because  of  the 
history  in  this  country.  But  they  are  all 
over  the  world,  and  they  are  among  races. 
You  don't  have  to  look  at  the  United 
States;  you  can  find  them  in  Britain;  you 
will  find  them  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Q.     Within  the  same  countries? 

The  President.  Within  the  same 
countries  and  between  various  peoples. 
Race  problems  are  not  new  and  neither 
is  the  generation  gap.  That  is  not  new. 

What  is  the  major  concern  today  is  how 
those  problems  will  be  handled,  whether 
they  will  be  handled  in  an  orderly  process, 
under  our  constitutional  procedures, 
which  we  have  usually  recognized  in  the 
past  should  be  the  way,  or  whether  people 
will  resort  to  and  whether  society  will  gen- 
erally accept,  at  least  be  resigned  to, 
resorting  to  means  outside  the  constitu- 
tional processes.  This  is  the  great  issue  of 
our  time. 

Q.  What  do  you  see  in  the  future?  Do 
you  see  a  long  period  of  civil  disturbance, 
a  long  testing  period? 

The  President.  We  are  keeping  our 
fingers  crossed,  but  I  think  that  it  is  not 
insignificant  to  note  that,  despite  all  the 
dire  predictions,  this  summer  has  not  been 
the  hot  summer  that  we  had  expected.  It 
has  been  terribly  hot  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  weather,  as  you  know.  Yet,  after 
the  tragic  experiences  of  2  years  ago,  last 
summer  and  this  summer  have  been  less. 

Q.  I  was  thinking  of  the  revolutionaries 
as  much  as  anything. 
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The  President.  The  revolutionaries  is 
something  else,  because  that  is  something 
which  is  a  new  and  growing  development 
in  the  United  States  and  all  over  the 
world.  Again,  we  have  got  to  see  this  in 
terms  not  just  of  our  own  problems.  That 
is  why  when  we  look  at  America's  prob- 
lems we  say,  "It  is  something  we  do."  It 
may  be.  We  may  be  contributing  to  it — 
our  society. 

But  every  foreign  leader  that  I  have 
talked  to,  in  which  there  is  supposed  to  be 
a  free  society,  has  the  same  problem.  You 
have  got  it  in  the  Philippines;  you  have 
it  in  Japan.  You  have  got  it,  of  course,  in 
every  industrial  country  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  all  over  Latin  America. 

Q.  In  your  visit  throughout  Southeast 
Asia  last  year,  this  is  one  of  the  things 
you  discovered.  You  said,  Mr.  President, 
that  two  of  the  issues  are  the  Middle 
East  and  the  other  being  Southeast  Asia, 
in  the  mail  and  in  general  response  pat- 
terns that  you  feel  about  the  United 
States.  What  are  you  saying  in  reply  to 
those,  for  example,  about  the  chances  for 
something  developing  in  the  way  of  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East? 

The  President.  There  is  nothing  new 
to  report  in  that  respect,  except  that  we 
are  continuing  our  support  of  the  cease- 
fire initiative  in  the  Mideast,  recognizing 
that  it  is  fraught  with  difficulties  on  both 
sides.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we 
consider  that  initiative,  what  we  have  to 
recognize  is,  as  difficult  as  it  is,  look  how 
much  worse  it  would  be  if  it  had  not  been 
started. 

Q.  What  about  the  chances  of  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia? 

The  President.  As  far  as  Southeast 
Asia  is  concerned,  there  again,  we,  of 
course,  are  awaiting  the  beginning  of  some 


discussions  in  Paris  with  Xuan  Thuy^ 
returning. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  new  developments 
in  Paris  with  that  return? 

The  President.  I  would  predict 
nothing.  Based  on  the  past  record,  I  would 
expect  nothing. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  period? 

The  President.  That  is  just  exactly 
the  point.  I  wouldn't  even  project  or 
predict.  But  I  would  say  that  as  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  we  have  a  new  ambassador 
there,  we  are  prepared  for  any  expansion 
of  the  discussions  to  break  the  deadlock, 
expansions  in  terms  of  considering  new 
initiatives. 

Q.  Are  there  any  new  initiatives  that 
you  are  thinking  about,  sir,  now? 

The  President.  I  wouldn't  discuss  that 
at  this  point.  We  have  none  at  this  point 
to  discuss,  except  that  I  have  pointed  out 
that  our  negotiators  have  great  flexibility 
and  we  have,  over  a  period  of  a  year  and 
a  half,  made  one  new  initiative  after  an- 
other. All  of  those  are  on  the  table.  But 
in  order  to  negotiate,  of  course,  it  doesn't 
mean  that  the  movement  must  all  come 
from  one  side.  It  takes  two  to  make  a 
deal,  and  I  would  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  we  now  must  see  what  the  other 
side's  attitude  is. 

I  don't  say  this  with  any  prediction  that 
anything  is  going  to  happen,  because  that 
is  very  dangerous  in  this  field. 

Q.  One  more  question  about  Paris. 
Would  you  expect  any  effect  on  the  other 
side  to  result  from  the  Vice  President's  talk 
in  the  last  week  about  a  commitment  by 
the  United  States  to  the  Government  of 
Lon  Nol  and  Cambodia? 


*  Xuan  Thuy  was  the  chief  North  Vietnamese 
delegate  at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 
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The  President.  When  we  talk  about 
the  other  side,  I  think  that  the  dope 
stories  and  also  the  judgment  of  what  are 
supposed  to  be  the  experts,  if  this  or  that 
or  the  other  thing  is  going  to  affect  their 
negotiating  position — all  of  that  really 
means  very  little. 

When  you  go  back  and  look  over  that, 
I  am  sure  most  of  the  columnists  and  com- 
mentators would  not  like  to  be  reminded 
about  what  they  said  and  wrote.  That  is 
not  criticism  of  it.  The  point  is,  the  other 
side  is  not  predictable,  just  as  we  may 
not  be  from  time  to  time. 

I  would  only  suggest  that  at  this  time, 
as  we  have  often  said  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  in  a  very  flexible  nego- 
tiating position.  We  have  made  that  point 
over  and  over  again.  Now  we  shall  see 
whether  the  other  side  is  interested  in 
one,  too. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  was  a  sugges- 
tion the  other  day  about  the  possibility 
of  the  United  States  putting  military 
forces  in  the  Middle  East  with  a  view  to- 
ward keeping  the  peace  under  U.N.  aus- 
pices, perhaps.  Could  you  say  anything 
about  that,  sir? 

The  President.  I  would  not  comment 
on  it  at  this  time.  I  do  not  believe  that 
suggestions  of  that  type,  well  intentioned 
as  they  are,  are  going  to  be  particularly 
helpful  at  a  time  when  the  Jarring  mis- 
sion is  going  forward. 

Right  now  we  have  a  cease-fire.  We 
have  at  least  the  beginnings  of  the  pos- 
sible talks,  and  now  for  people  from  the 
outside,  whoever  they  may  be,  in  Gov- 
ernment, out  of  Government,  to  make 
this  suggestion  or  that  suggestion  as  to 
where  we  move  without  knowing  all  the 
facts,  I  don't  think  would  be  particu- 
larly helpful.  So  I  will  not  comment  on  it. 


Q.  Overall,  Mr.  President,  how  would 
you  describe  your  own  feelings  with  re- 
gard to  the  Middle  East  situation  now? 
Are  you  optimistic?  Are  you  expectant? 

The  President.  Neither  optimistic  nor 
expectant  in  the  traditional  sense  of  those 
words.  Because  if  you  say  you  are  optimis- 
tic, that  means  we  expect  that  it  is  going 
to  succeed;  if  you  say  you  are  expectant, 
it  means  that  I  think  there  is  some  new 
development  that  is  going  to  occur. 

All  I  say  is  that  the  Middle  East  situa- 
tion is  one  that,  prior  to  the  cease-fire, 
had  no  hope;  since  the  cease-fire,  it  has 
some  hope. 

Now  that  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
be  overly  optimistic  or  overly  expectant 
that  this  is  going  to  work  out.  We  have 
to  recognize  that  what  we  are  confronted 
with  here  is  a  situation  that  did  not  re- 
sult over  the  past  10  years  or  15  years;  it 
goes  back  for  thousands  of  years — I  mean 
the  difficulties  between  the  Israelis  and 
their  neighbors. 

So,  consequently,  when  you  have  those 
deep  differences,  those  deep  passions, 
those  are  not  settled  quickly.  And  to  talk 
optimistically  renders  no  service  to  either 
side  and  no  service  to  the  American  public. 

However,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
we  believe  we  have  made  some  progress. 
Because,  after  all,  there  is  a  cease-fire. 
People  aren't  being  killed  now.  And  as 
long  as  that  goes  on,  it  looks  better  than 
it  was.  That  is  as  far  as  I  would  go. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  that  situation  be 
settled  without  the  help  of  the  Four  Pow- 
ers, do  you  believe? 

The  President.  I  won't  speculate  on 
that.  The  Four  Powers  have  indicated 
that  they  are  willing  to  help.  Let's  just  let 
it  stand  there.  We  won't  say  whether  it 
will  or  will  not  be  settled,  because  that 
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again  gets  down  to  all  the  parties  involved. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  chances  for  peace 
are  better,  Mr.  President,  in  the  Middle 
East  or  in  Southeast  Asia? 

The  President.  That  kind  of  specula- 
tion would  not  be  useful.  Both  areas  are,  of 
course,  areas  where  we  are  very  hopeful 
that  we  are  on  a  course  that  will  bring 
peace  and  keep  peace. 

I  would  only  say  that  they  are  quite  dif- 
ferent in  one  respect:  In  Southeast  Asia, 
the  United  States  is  now  embarked  on  a 
program  which  will  lead  to  the  with- 
drawal of  our  forces  and  their  replace- 
ment by  South  Vietnamese.  So  far  as  the 
United  States  involvement  is  concerned  in 
Vietnam,  peace  is  certain;  as  far  as  the 
Mideast  is  concerned,  we  cannot  speak 
with  certainty  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dif- 
ferences between  various  parties  involved 
are  so  deep. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  hope.  They 
are  quite  different,  the  two  areas.  In 
Southeast  Asia,  at  least  we  have  a  course 
now  there  that  looks  toward  an  American 
withdrawal  and  the  assumption  by  the 
South  Vietanmese  of  the  defense  of  their 
country  and,  of  course,  with  our  logistical 
assistance. 

Q.  Speaking  of  American  with- 
drawal  

Q.  Will  Americans  stop  fighting  there 
by  a  specific  date? 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  the 
Hatfield  [amendment] — ^what  your  views 
are  on  that? 

The  President.  I  think  that  has  been 
well  covered  by  Mr.  Ziegler.  As  I  have 
said  on  many  occasions,  setting  any  dead- 
line in  regard  to  when  American  forces 
will  withdraw,  if  that  is  to  be  done,  it 
should  be  accompanied  with  another 
paragraph,  in  any  such  resolution,  im- 


mediately breaking  off  the  Paris  talks.  The 
negotiator  has  no  reason  to  stay  in  Paris 
in  the  event  there  is  a  deadline,  because 
the  other  side  might  as  well  wait  for  us 
to  get  out. 

But  what  little  chance — and  I  am  not 
exaggerating  the  chance,  because  there  is 
some — ^but  what  little  chance  there  is  for 
negotiation  is  completely  destroyed  by 
setting  a  deadline.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  we  don't  have  one.  We  have 
our  ideas  as  to  how  this  will  be  done. 
Setting  deadlines  is  not  going  to  be  helpful. 

Q.  There  is  a  political  deadline  in  this 
country.  In  1966  you  made  what  is  now  a 
very  famous  prediction  about  the  outcome 
of  the  congressional  elections.  Can  we  ask 
you  to  repeat  on  that  performance? 

The  President.  I  am  not  ready  to,  yet. 
I  don't  make  the  predictions  until  we  get 
quite  closer.  About  the  first  of  October  I 
might  have  some  ideas. 

But  I  was  able  to  make  those  predictions 
because  I  had  traveled  extensively  around 
the  country  in  a  political  capacity.  I 
haven't  done  that  this  time.  I,  of  course, 
haven't  really  had  much  time  to  study 
these  contests.  But  whether  I  will  get  to 
the  predicting  stage  this  year  remains  to 
be  seen.  Maybe  I  will  leave  that  to  the 
Vice  President  because  he  will  be  closer  to 
the  scene  than  I  will. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  Vice  President,  can 
you  conceive  in  1972  of  having  anyone 
else  as  your  running  mate  other  than  Spiro 
Agnew? 

The  President.  That  question,  of 
course,  is  always  asked.  It  is  kind  of 
surprising  that  the  record  never  changes. 
The  needle  gets  in  a  rut  and  goes  over  and 
over  again.  Of  course,  this  is  a  premature 
question.  As  far  as  the  answer  is  con- 
cerned, I  would  say  the  Vice  President 
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was  a  great  asset  to  our  ticket  during  the 
campaign.  He  has  been  a  very  strong  Vice 
President.  He  has  done  a  very  effective  job 
in  his  travels  abroad  and  in  the  United 
States. 

[Those  present  at  the  interview  said  the  Presi- 
dent went  on  to  say  it  was  too  early  to  make 


predictions  about  himself  or  the  Vice  President 
in  1972.] 

note:  The  interview  with  John  Hart  and 
Bernard  Kalb  of  CBS  News  took  place  at  the 
Western  White  House  in  San  Clemente,  Calif., 
on  Saturday  morning,  August  29,  1970.  Ex- 
cerpts were  broadcast  on  the  CBS  Morning 
News  on  Monday,  August  3 1 . 


279     Exchange  of  Remarks  With  Senator  George  Murphy 

on  His  Trip  to  Israel  and  the  Vatican.     August  3I5  1970 


SENATOR  Murphy  has  just  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  me  on  his 
trip  to  Israel  and  also  to  the  Vatican. 

While  he  was  in  Israel,  he  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  Israeli  Government 
officials  and  to  get  their  reactions  to  the 
cease-fire  initiative. 

He  has  given  us  a  full  report  and  is 
going  to  give  the  Secretary  of  State  a  re- 
port in  writing,  which  will  be  useful  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

He  also,  in  his  talks  at  the  Vatican,  met 
with  the  Pope,  and  I  was  very  encouraged, 
as  was  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  fact 
that  the  Pope  was  very  much  gratified  by 
the  Mideast  peace  initiative  and  is  most 
hopeful  that  the  cease-fire  initiative  will 
succeed. 

This  kind  of  support  throughout  the 
world  is,  of  course,  very  constructive  at 
this  time.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  do 
not  have,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  has  said 
and  I  have  said  on  several  occasions,  that 
we  do  not  have  a  difficult  road  in  bring- 
ing permanent  peace  to  the  area.  But  it 
does  mean  that  there  is  hope  where  there 
was  no  hope  before  and  that  the  leaders 
of  the  world  are  watching  this  area  with 
the  hope  that  this  peace  initiative  will 
succeed. 

The  Senator  will  now  go  on,  I  under- 


stand, back  to  Washington  tomorrow 
where  he  will  be  available  to  vote  on  the 
McGovern-Hatfield  amendment  tomor- 
row. I  haven't  asked  him  how  he  is  going 
to  vote,  but  I  have  an  idea  which  way  he 
will  vote. 

Senator  Murphy.  I  think  probably 
you  know  how  I  will  vote  on  it,  Mr. 
President. 

Incidentally,  they  have  an  expression, 
Mr.  President.  They  say,  "It  is  easier  to 
hear  the  dialogue  when  the  guns  are 
quiet." 

I  am  very  pleased  about  the  entire 
cease-fire  and  I  am  very  hopeful  it  will  be 
productive  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  President.  I  think  also  what  you 
said,  Senator,  in  terms  of  the  symbolism  of 
the  word  that  is  used,  the  greeting — ^will 
you  repeat  that? 

Senator  Murphy.  Yes.  Throughout 
all  of  Israel,  and  we  covered  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  as  people  greet  each 
other,  the  greeting  is :  Shalom, 

That  means  peace,  and  peace  is  con- 
stantly in  their  mind.  They  are  ready  to 
fight,  if  they  have  to.  They  hope  sincerely 
that  they  won't  have  to,  that  peace  can  be 
achieved  in  a  more  sensible,  more  pro- 
ductive way.  And  we  all  hope  that  very 
much. 
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note:  The  exchange  of  remarks  took  place  at 
1 1 :  20  a.m.  at  the  Western  White  House,  San 
Clemente,  Calif. 
On  August  6,  1970,  the  White  House  re- 


leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  Vatican  as  the  President's  rep- 
resentative. 


280     Statement  About  News  Media  Coverage  of  School 
Desegregation.     September  2,  1970 


AS  SCHOOLS  have  opened  in  many 
parts  of  the  South  in  recent  days,  the 
Nation  has  seen  hundreds  of  communities 
achieve  the  transition  from  a  dual  to  a 
unitary  system  smoothly,  peacefully,  and 
successfully. 

Enormous  and  primary  credit  for  this 
success  goes  to  the  people  of  the  States  and 
communities  most  directly  affected.  But  I 
also  want  especially  to  commend  the  Na- 
tion's press  and  its  radio  and  television 
media  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
reported  these  events. 

Three  weeks  ago,  in  New  Orleans,  I 
stressed  the  critical  importance  to  the 
process  of  peaceful  desegregation  of  the 
way  in  which  it  was  reported :  the  impor- 
tance, at  this  very  diflBcult  and  very  deli- 
cate time,  of  reporting  not  only  the  few 
instances  in  which  there  might  be  trouble 


but  also  "those  many,  many  successes 
where  men  and  women  of  good  will 
worked  out  the  problem.  .  .  ." 

It  is  not  true  that  only  bad  news  is  news, 
and  by  their  constructive  reporting  in  this 
instance  the  press  and  media  have  con- 
tributed importantly  to  the  fact  that  the 
news  has  been  good  news.  Success,  like 
failure,  can  be  contagious;  and  therefore 
it  is  important  that  the  people  of  one 
community  be  aware  of  the  successes  other 
communities  have  achieved. 

Nationally  and  locally,  television  and 
radio  stations  and  networks,  newspapers 
and  wire  services  have  practiced  respon- 
sible journalism  at  its  best.  Their  coverage 
of  these  events  has  been  in  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  American  journalism. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  San 
Clemente,  Calif. 


281     Statement  on  the  Death  of  Football  Coach  Vincent 
T.  Lombardi.     September  3,  1970 


WHEN  I  THINK  of  Vince  Lombardi,  I 
think  of  him  standing  at  the  side  of  a  foot- 
ball field,  his  attention  focused  sharply  on 
his  team.  He  was  an  imposing  figure — and 
an  inspiring  one.  On  the  field  and  off,  his 
very  presence  was  commanding.  As  I  think 
of  him  that  way,  I  know  that  he  will  al- 
ways hold  a  commanding  place  in  the 
memory  of  this  Nation. 

Vince   Lombardi   believed   in   funda- 
mentals. On  the  football  field  this  meant 


blocking  and  tackling  and  running  to  day- 
light. Off  the  field  it  meant  his  church,  his 
home,  his  friends,  and  his  family.  He  built 
his  life — as  he  built  his  teams — around 
basic  values  and  that  is  why  his  greatness 
as  a  coach  was  more  than  matched  by  his 
greatness  as  a  human  being. 

Many  who  knew  very  little  about  foot- 
ball nevertheless  knew  a  great  deal  about 
Lombardi.  They  knew  that  he  was  a  man 
of  discipline  and  determination,  of  cour- 
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age  and  commitment^  of  pride  and  pur- 
pose, of  loyalty — and  of  love.  They  knew 
that  he  had  reached  the  top  of  his  field 
because  he  was  able  to  help  others  dis- 
cover the  best  that  was  in  themselves.  Like 
the  power  sweep  which  became  his  trade- 
mark, the  power  of  Vince  Lombardi's  per- 
sonality swept  the  world  of  sports  and 
made  a  lasting  impact  on  the  life  of  all  it 
touched.  He  asked  a  great  deal  of  his  play- 
ers and  his  associates.  But  he  never  asked 
more  of  any  man  than  he  asked  of  him- 
self. The  lesson  all  Americans  can  learn 
from  Coach  Lombardi's  life  is  that  a  man 
can  become  a  star  when,  above  all  else, 
he  becomes  an  apostle  of  teamwork. 

Several  weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege 
of  talking  on  the  telephone  with  Coach 
Lombardi  in  the  hospital.  In  this,  his  last 


great  battle,  his  courage  and  strength  of 
character  were  more  evident  than  ever 
before.  I  had  called  him  to  give  him  a  lift 
but  his  attitude  raised  my  spirits.  It  was  a 
great  inspiration  to  talk  with  him. 

Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  are  profoundly  sad- 
dened by  the  untimely  death  of  Vince 
Lombardi  and  we  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  family.  With  millions  of 
Americans,  we  will  remember  Coach 
Lombardi  as  a  leader  of  men  who  was 
always  a  winner  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
word,  a  great  sportsman  and  a  great 
American. 

NOTE :  The  statement  was  released  at  Coronado, 
Calif. 

Vincent  Thomas  Lombardi,  57,  coach  of  the 
Washington  Redskins  Football  Team,  died  of 
cancer  September  3,  1970,  in  Washington,  D.G. 


282     Remarks  of  Welcome  at  Coronado,  California  to 
President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexico. 
September  3,  1970 


Mr,  President,  Your  Excellencies,  all  of 
our  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: 

It  is  a  very  great  honor,  Mr.  President, 
for  me  in  my  capacity  as  President  of  the 
United  States  and  also  as  a  native  son  of 
the  State  of  California,  to  welcome  you  to 
this  State  and  to  this  Nation. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  it  was  just 
2  weeks  ago  that  you  welcomed  me  and 
the  members  of  my  party  to  Puerto  Val- 
larta,  and  the  heartwarming  reception  we 
received  will  be  something  we  will  always 
remember. 

For  another  state  visit,  a  return  visit  to 
occur  within  2  weeks  after  one  that  we 
had  made  to  your  country  is  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  our  country.  But 


that  is  as  it  should  be,  because  the  friend- 
ship between  our  two  countries  is  not  one 
that  is  dictated  by  protocol.  It  is  one  that 
is  much  deeper,  much  deeper  and  much 
more  lasting. 

As  I  speak  of  that  friendship  today,  I 
think  of  the  heritage  of  this  Nation  and 
of  this  State — the  over  200  years  for  ex- 
ample— rich  in  the  history  and  tradition 
of  the  State  of  California  which  we  share 
together,  Mexicans  and  Americans. 

And  as  I  think  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  I  think  of  the  present,  of 
the  great  contribution  that  Mexican- 
Americans  have  made  to  our  country  and 
are  making.  I  think  of  that  contribution 
and  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  them — an  ob- 
ligation that  we  have  not  adequately  ful- 
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filled  in  the  past  and  that  we  hope  that 
we  can  more  adequately  fulfill  in  the  fu- 
ture so  that  all  Mexican-Americans  can 
play  their  equal  part  in  the  progress  of 
this  Nation. 

And  on  such  an  occasion,  Mr.  President, 
I  particularly  think  of  you  as  you  near 
your  term,  the  end  of  it,  as  Mexico's  Presi- 
dent. In  the  streets  of  Puerto  Vallarta  I 
heard  the  people  of  your  country  speak- 
ing from  their  hearts,  "Long  live  Diaz 
Ordaz."  The  name  of  Diaz  Ordaz  will 
always  be  honored  in  Mexico  as  one  of 
Mexico's  great  Presidents. 

I  can  assure  you  that  this  reception  to- 
day is  meant  to  tell  you  that  the  name  of 
Diaz  Ordaz  will  always  be  honored,  too, 
in  the  United  States.  Because  you,  as 
President  in  your  6  years,  have  made  per- 
haps the  greatest  contribution  of  any 
Mexican  President  to  the  goal  that  we 
all  want  of  true  and  lasting  American 
friendship,  with  the  border  between  us 
not  as  a  barrier,  but  as  a  bridge  of  friend- 
ship over  which  we  shall  always  cross 
together. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:13  p.m.  at 
North  Island  Naval  Air  Station,  where  Presi- 
dent Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  was  given  a  formal 
welcome  with  full  military  honors. 

President  Diaz  Ordaz  responded  in  Spanish. 
A  translation  of  his  remarks  follows : 

Mr.  President: 

On  standing  for  the  first  time  today  on  the 
soil  of  the  United  States,  my  first  words  are 
dedicated  to  greet  with  cordiality  you,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  especially  the  people 
of  California  and  those  of  San  Diego. 

In  this  land,  Mr.  President,  of  fond  and  old 
memories  for  Mexico,  live  many  whose  near 
or  far  ancestors  came  from  Mexico,  and  as  you 
have  said,  who  have  given  their  love  and 
their  efforts  to  their  native  or  adopted  land, 
as  the  case  may  be. 


For  those  Mexican  citizens  who  have  re- 
tained their  nationality,  and  for  those  Amer- 
ican citizens,  Mexican-Americans  who  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  their  country,  to  them 
we  bring  our  greeting. 

I,  too,  am  sure,  as  you  are,  that  they  all  will 
receive  a  just  recompense  for  their  efforts  and 
that  they  will  all  do  their  best  to  love  their 
country  and  respect  its  institutions. 

I  want  again  to  express  my  appreciation,  Mr. 
President,  for  this  gesture  of  inviting  me  here 
after  our  last  meeting,  and  especially  because 
after  having  first  considered  it  should  be  an 
informal  meeting,  you  gave  it  a  great  deal  more 
formal  nature,  but  within  this  formal  nature 
you  have  broken  protocol  in  order  to  make  it 
as  cordial  as  possible. 

I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is 
quite  significant  that  only  a  few  days  after 
having  met  by  the  sea  at  Puerto  Vallarta,  we 
again  meet  by  the  sea  at  San  Diego. 

The  old  sagacity  of  China  says  that  the 
road  of  friendship  must  be  traveled  often  so 
that  grass  will  not  grow  on  the  path. 

This  is  what  I  have  come  for,  Mr.  President, 
to  travel  the  road  of  friendship.  I  have  done 
my  best  to  make  even  stronger  the  friend- 
ship between  our  peoples,  and  I  know  that 
millions  and  millions  of  Americans,  as  well 
as  millions  and  millions  of  Mexicans,  wish  to 
be  friends,  and  we  who  govern  in  our  coun- 
tries do  not  have  the  right  to  oppose  this 
friendship.  Quite  the  contrary,  we  should  do 
our  best  to  encourage  it. 

It  is  very  significant  for  Mexico  and  espe- 
cially for  me,  that  when  only  a  few  days  are 
left  before,  according  to  our  Constitution,  I 
cease  to  be  President,  President  Nixon  should 
be  so  generous  and  so  friendly  with  me. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  order  to  correspond  to  the 
heartfelt  welcome  that  the  people  of  Puerto 
Vallarta  gave  you  and  Mrs.  Nixon  that  you 
are  doing  this,  and  perhaps  it  is  because  you 
don't  speak  Spanish  that  you  thought  that  the 
people  in  Puerto  Vallarta  were  saying,  "Viva 
Diaz  Ordaz,"  because  in  truth,  they  were  say- 
ing, "Viva  Nixon." 

What  took  place  in  Puerto  Vallarta  was  that 
the  people  there,  who  have  suffered  many  ad- 
versities and  who  have  yet  to  overcome  many 
difficulties,  wish  to  express  to  you  the  feel- 
ing of  all  the  people  of  Mexico  who  wish  to 
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live   in   peace   and   friendship   with   all   the 
world. 

In  the  same  manner,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  present  my  best  efforts,  together  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  so  that  our  coun- 


tries may  live  in  mutual  respect  and  friend- 
ship, and  that  together  we  may  search  for  peace 
and  justice. 
Thank  you. 


283     Remarks  at  a  Dinner  in  Coronado,  California  Honoring 
President  Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexico.     September  3,  1970 


DURING  the  course  of  the  introductions 
tonight,  we  have  already  introduced  the 
official  family. 

I  think  it  would  perhaps  be  appropriate 
also  to  introduce  the  immediate  personal 
family  of  the  President.  I  think,  as  you 
know  previously  from  the  head  table  is  the 
lovely  daughter — Mrs.  Nasta  sits  here.  His 
son-in-law,  her  husband,  Mr.  Nasta — 
will  he  please  stand? 

And  his  first-born  son  is  also  here  with 
his  wife,  his  namesake,  Gustavo  Diaz 
Ordaz,  and  his  wife. 

And  I  think  I  would  be  pardoned  also 
for  one  other  introduction.  The  grandson 
of  a  former  President  and  the  daughter  of 
a  present  President,  David  and  Julie 
Eisenhower. 

This  is  a  special  night  for  the  United 
States  and  a  particularly  special  night  for 
California.  All  of  us  who  live  in  this  State 
are  proud  of  our  heritage,  and  particu- 
larly proud,  as  we  conclude  this  bicen- 
tennial celebration,  of  the  enormous 
contribution  that  has  been  made  to  Cali- 
fornia by  Mexican-Americans  and  those 
from  Mexico. 

To  represent  the  State  of  California  and 
all  the  20  million  people  who  live  here, 
now  the  first  State  of  the  Union,  it  is  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  present  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State,  Governor  Ronald 
Reagan. 

[Following  Governor  Reagan's  remarks,  which 
are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 


dential Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  1139),  the  Presi- 
dent resumed  speaking.] 

California  is  now  the  most  populous 
State,  and  therefore,  in  certainly  popula- 
tion terms,  as  well  as  in  others,  we  think 
the  first  State.  The  State  that  has  the 
longest  border  with  Mexico  is  Texas. 

Texans  have  always  had  a  great  tradi- 
tion of  friendship,  particularly  in  recent 
years,  with  our  friends  from  Mexico.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
something  we  should  not  have  expected 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
who  was  a  Texan,  during  his  term  of  office 
made  a  very  great  contribution  to  Mex- 
ican-American friendship. 

He  was  the  host  to  our  honored  guest 
tonight  on  several  occasions.  He  traveled 
often  to  Mexico,  and  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  his  administration  is  that 
progress  was  made,  very  significant  prog- 
ress, in  bringing  our  two  countries,  and 
particularly  our  two  peoples,  closer 
together. 

We  in  California,  and  all  of  us  in  this 
room  tonight,  are  honored  that  we  have 
as  our  guest  the  former  First  Lady,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  and  the  former  President  of  the 
United  States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  to 
speak  now  on  behalf  of  Texas  and  all  of 
America. 

[Following  President  Johnson's  remarks,  which 
are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  1140),  the  Presi- 
dent resumed  speaking.] 
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In  my  position  with  the  honor  of  pro- 
posing the  toast  to  the  President  of  Mex- 
ico, it  occurs  to  me  that  I  could  best  speak 
for  all  of  you  in  personal  terms  first,  in 
terms  of  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries  diplomatically  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  foreign  policy  second,  and 
finally  in  terms  of  the  record,  the  con- 
tribution to  his  country  and  to  Mexican- 
American  relations  of  our  guest. 

As  I  met  those  coming  through  the  re- 
ceiving line  tonight,  I  was  enormously 
impressed  with  the  number  of  my  fellow 
Galifomians  and  fellow  Americans  who 
spoke  to  the  President  of  Mexico  in  what 
I  thought  was  very  good  Spanish,  and  who 
spoke  with  affection  of  having  visited  so 
often  his  country  and  of  the  people  that 
they  knew  from  his  country  who  lived  in 
our  country. 

I  thought  of  my  own  background — and 
it  does  have  somewhat  of  a  Mexican 
flavor.  I  was  born  in  a  very  small  town  in 
California.  Its  name  was  Yorba  Linda.  I 
grew  up  on  a  road  in  California  called  El 
Camino  Real.  I  went  to  school,  grammar 
school  and  high  school,  in  California,  and 
had  scores  of  friends  who  were  Mexican- 
Americans,  good  friends,  and  who  have 
been  friends  all  of  my  life. 

I  like  Mexican  food.  I  like  Mexican 
music.  I  know  the  enormous  contributions 
that  our  Mexican-Americans  have  made 
to  this  State,  not  only  in  the  past  in  the 
history  but  today  with  their  vitality,  their 
strength,  their  art,  their  culture,  and 
above  all  their  warmth. 

And,  fortunately,  my  wife  shared  my 
feelings  about  Mexico,  because  30  years 
ago  when  we  planned  our  wedding  trip 
we  went  to  Mexico  and  we  have  been  back 
four  times  since  then;  each  time  develop- 
ing a  deeper  affection  for  the  country  to 
the  south  and  for  its  people. 


And  so,  in  personal  terms,  I  speak,  I 
am  sure,  for  many  in  this  room  who  have 
experiences  of  visiting  Mexico,  knowing 
its  people  there,  or  of  knowing  our  friends 
from  the  south  when  they  have  lived  here 
or  have  become  citizens  of  our  State  or  of 
our  Nation. 

I  think  of  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries  in  an  official  capacity,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  referred  to  them.  I  think 
of  that  border  so  long  and  yet  one  which  is 
truly  one  that  is  not  a  barrier  between 
countries,  but  a  bridge  of  friendship  be- 
tween them  over  which  we  can  cross  at  any 
time. 

I  think,  too,  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
term  of  office  of  the  man  we  honor  to- 
night, a  term  of  office  which  covered 
President  Johnson's  term  of  office,  at  least 
part  of  it,  and  also  part  of  mine,  we  have 
seen  perhaps  the  greatest  progress  in  the 
history  of  our  two  countries  in  ironing  out 
whatever  differences  there  were,  border 
disputes  or  otherwise,  between  our  two 
countries. 

I  think  of  the  fact  that  not  only  do  we 
have  this  great  long  border,  a  peaceful 
border,  between  our  two  countries,  but  I 
think  in  economic  terms  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  Mexico's  best  customer  in  the 
world,  and  Mexico  is  our  best  customer  in 
all  of  Latin  America. 

And  then  I  turn  to  the  man  that  we 
honor.  I  know  much  about  him  because  I 
have  read  of  his  background,  his  pro- 
nouncements, his  speeches.  He  spent  many 
eloquent  years  during  his  service  as 
President. 

He  said,  among  other  things,  I  believe 
in  his  inaugural  address,  that  the  pros- 
perity of  one  part  of  his  country  could  not 
be  based  on  the  poverty  of  another  part 
of  his  country.  That  was  the  ideal  that 
guided  him  as  he  led  Mexico  in  an  un- 
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precedented  period  of  economic  growth, 
a  growth  rate  of  over  7  percent  through  a 
period  of  6  years — 7  percent  annually. 

And  I  think,  as  we  think  of  those  words, 
that  the  prosperity  of  one  part  of  a  coun- 
try cannot  be  based  on  the  poverty  of 
another,  it  expresses  an  ideal  which  all  of 
us  feel  should  apply  to  every  country  in 
the  world,  within  any  country  the  pros- 
perity of  one  group  must  not  be  based  on 
the  poverty  of  another.  And  among  the 
countries  of  the  world,  certainly  the  inter- 
national ideal  should  be  that  the  pros- 
perity of  one  nation  must  not  be  based  on 
the  poverty  of  others. 

This  is  an  ideal  that  will  not  soon  be 
attained,  but  it  is  one  to  which  we  are  all 
dedicated.  It  is  one  which  the  President 
has  served  for  his  country.  It  is  one  which 
President  Johnson  served  when  he  served 
as  President  of  this  Nation  and  toward 
which  we  now  are  working.  A  nation  in 
which  all  people  can  have  the  opportunity 
to  move  forward  together  toward  those 
better  things  in  life  that  we  all  want,  and 
a  world  in  which  all  nations  and  all 
peoples  will  have  eventually  an  equal 
opportunity  to  move  forward. 

It  is  this  ideal,  an  ideal  still  far  away 
but  one  which  we  must  constantly  work 
toward,  that  I  think  the  President  of 
Mexico  has  perhaps  summarized  better 
than  any  leader  in  the  world  today. 

And  so  tonight,  as  we  sit  in  this  historic 
room,  I  think  of  all  the  things  that  have 
happened  here.  Eighty  years  ago,  for  the 
first  time  a  President  of  the  United  States 
came  to  California.  Benjamin  Harrison 
stood  in  this  spot,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  speaking  to  the  people  of 
California.  And  after  him.  President 
McKinley  spoke  in  this  room.  And  then 
President  Taft,  after  he  left  the  Presi- 
dency, and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1935. 


Four  Presidents  have  spoken  in  this  room. 

There  have  been  other  great  events. 
The  Prince  of  Wales — on  the  only  previ- 
ous time  that  [in  this  century]  a  Prince  of 
Wales  visited  the  United  States,  50  years 
ago,  was  in  this  room. 

So,  tonight,  we  have  a  very  special 
occasion.  We  have  a  former  President  of 
the  United  States,  we  have  a  present 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
have  them  here  with  all  of  this  distin- 
guished company  honoring  the  President 
of  Mexico. 

It  is  an  appropriate  room,  certainly,  for 
such  an  occasion  to  occur.  And  it  is  so  for 
reasons  that  I  think  all  of  you  will  agree. 

Our  two  nations  should  work  together 
because  we  are  geographically  so  close 
together  with  that  long  border  between  us. 
Our  two  nations  should  work  together 
because  we  do  have  economic  self-interests 
that  bring  us  together. 

But  that  would  not  explain  why  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  seven  occasions  had 
meetings  with  the  President  of  Mexico  and 
why  I,  on  three  occasions,  already,  in  less 
than  2  years,  have  had  meetings  with  the 
President  of  Mexico  and  where  in  an 
unprecedented  occasion  within  2  weeks 
after  a  meeting  in  Mexico  we  have  a  re- 
turn visit  here  in  California. 

I  would  like  to  say  parenthetically  to 
President  Johnson  that  I  hope  I  will  be 
able  to  beat  his  record  in  terms  of  meeting 
with  the  President  of  Mexico.  And  I  can 
only  say  this  on  another  subject:  He 
needn't  be  concerned  about  those  seven 
bad  reviews.  I  wrote  a  book,  too,  and  he 
will  never  equal  my  record  as  far  as  bad 
reviews  are  concerned. 

But  what  I  leave  with  this  group  to- 
night, as  I  propose  a  toast  to  the  President 
of  Mexico,  is  this  thought:  It  is  not  be- 
cause of  our  geographical  proximity,  or 
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the  enlightened  self-interest  of  inter- 
dependent economic  partners  in  this  hemi- 
sphere,  that  the  President  of  Mexico  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
meet  so  often  in  an  unprecedented  way. 
It  is  because  truly  that  we  have  a  special 
place  in  our  hearts  for  Mexico.  We  have 
a  special  place  in  our  hearts  for  this  dis- 
tinguished leader  of  his  country.  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  say  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico  tonight. 

We  are  trying  to  say  to  him,  apart  from 
geographical  and  economic  considera- 
tions, it  is  because  we  are  proud  of  our 
Mexican- American  common  heritage;  we 
are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  do  have  these 
good  relations  today;  and  we  in  our  hearts 
enjoy  our  opportunities  to  meet  with  our 
friends  from  Mexico. 

This  is  a  special  relationship,  far  more 
important  than  all  the  protocol,  the  diplo- 
matic niceties,  the  economic  reasons  that 
normally  bring  heads  of  state  and  heads 
of  government  together. 

So,  tonight,  not  for  protocol  only,  not 
for  geography,  not  for  economic  self- 
interest,  but  because  we  in  this  State  and 
in  this  Nation  feel  it  in  our  hearts,  I  sug- 
gest that  we  rise  and  raise  our  glasses  to 
the  President  of  Mexico. 

NOTE :  The  President  proposed  the  toast  at  1 1 
p.m.  in  the  Crown  Room  of  the  Hotel  del 
Coronado. 

President  Diaz  Ordaz  responded  in  Spanish. 
A  translation  of  his  remarks  follows: 

Mr,  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  President  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Johnson,  Governor  Reagan,  Mrs,  Reagan, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  true  that  I  am  about  to  end  my  period 
as  President  and  will  enjoy  the  possibility  of 
being  an  ex-President  and  leading  a  private  life 
with  an  added  advantage  that  you  don't  have 
in  the  United  States — it  is  not  a  custom  for 
ex-Presidents  in  Mexico  to  make  speeches,  so  I 
won't  have  to  speak  in  public. 


I  will  take  advantage  of  the  good  counsel 
given  to  me  by  President  Johnson,  and  within 
3  months  I  will  go  to  my  rocking  chair  and  hope 
that  within  a  couple  of  years  some  friend  will 
come  to  rock  it  for  me. 

It  seems  that  it  is  becoming  a  custom  for  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  to  have  their 
honeymoons  in  Mexico.  I  hope  this  is  a  custom 
that  will  continue,  and  I  advise  all  young  men 
who  aspire  to  high  places  in  politics  who  are 
not  yet  married  to  plan  on  having  their  honey- 
moons in  Mexico.  Perhaps  this  will  help  them 
to  reach  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  will  help  us  as  far  as  tourism  is  concerned. 

I  beg  you  to  excuse  me,  because  I  am  now 
going  to  read  a  speech  that  I  brought  along, 
and  written  speeches  have  the  defect  not  only 
of  being  serious  but  of  not  being  very  enter- 
taining. But  I  can't  avoid  reading  it  to  you, 
because  the  newspapermen  have  it  already. 

I  attend  this  state  dinner,  which  is  a  gesture 
of  friendship  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  accepted  this  high  distinction  as  a 
clear  expression  of  affection  for  Mexico,  and 
that  is  why  I  took  the  liberty  of  inviting  the 
President  of  the  House  of  Deputies  [Octavio 
Santies  Gomez],  the  Chief  Justice  [Alfonso 
Guzman  Neyra],  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
[Enrique  Olivares  Santana],  so  they  would 
honor  me  with  their  company  and  together, 
representing  the  three  powers  that  form  the 
Mexican  Government  and  as  representatives  of 
our  people,  we  may  all  receive  this  special 
distinction  bestowed  to  my  countrymen.  Thank 
you. 

We  come  to  personally  attest  our  friendship, 
and  we  ask  you,  Mr.  President,  to  convey  to 
the  noble  people  of  the  United  States,  a  mes- 
sage of  solidarity  and  affection  from  the  people 
of  Mexico. 

To  those  Mexicans  who  reside  in  this  country 
and  to  Americans  of  Mexican  descent,  we  bring 
the  warmth  of  the  Mexican  soul,  with  our 
brotherly  love. 

My  special  thanks  to  this  magnificent  city, 
which  under  a  splendid  sky  received  us  today, 
festooned  with  the  flags  of  our  two  countries, 
and  who  opened  their  hearts  to  us  in  our 
passage  through  the  city,  to  President  Nixon 
and  to  myself. 

President  Nixon  has  been  far  too  generous. 
He  has  not  only  invited  me  to  this  state  dinner, 
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but  he  has  set  aside  protocol,  not  only  at  the 
airport  but  here,  too,  and  I  also  thank  him  for 
having  brought  or  invited  here  to  this  dinner. 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  whom  I  also  per- 
sonally wish  to  thank  for  having  come  all  the 
way  to  San  Diego  to  have  dinner  with  me. 

Nature  made  us  neighbors  across  a  very  long 
border,  but  we  have  not  reached  the  present 
stage  of  our  relations  through  a  submissive 
acceptance  of  the  circumstance  of  having  been 
bom  and  having  grown  geographically  to- 
gether, but  deliberately  through  firm  resolution 
and  many  efforts  and  vicissitudes. 

In  the  past  we  faced  grave  difficulties  and, 
occasionally,  quite  painful  differences.  The 
road  has  not  been  easy.  However,  little  by  little 
we  have  learned  to  respect  each  other  and  thus 
have  found  the  path  of  understanding. 

We  know  that  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
can  discuss  their  problems  calmly  and  openly, 
to  find  solutions  based  on  equity  and  justice; 
that  expressing  one's  own  truth  does  not  offend, 
but  contributes  to  mutual  understanding  and 
the  finding  of  satisfactory  answers. 

Experience  tells  us  that  no  matter  how  com- 
plex and  intricate  a  problem  may  seem,  it  can 
always  be  solved  decorously,  if  the  party  in- 
volved decides  in  good  faith  to  present  its  rea- 
sons and  listen  to  those  of  the  other. 

The  fruitful  resolutions  reached  between  us 
a  few  days  ago,  when  we  had  the  honor  of 
greeting  President  Nixon  and  his  distinguished 
wife  in  my  country,  resolutions  of  historical 
importance  that  include  the  settlement  of  cen- 
tury-old disputes,  territorial  disputes,  were  not 
isolated  cases,  but  part  of  a  long  series  of 
common  efforts  on  the  road  of  understanding 
that  was  born  out  of  respect  and  ended  in 
friendship. 

In  comprehension,  in  respect,  and  in  friend- 
ship, we  can  work  together  to  reach  the  goals 
that  our  peoples  have  chosen  for  themselves  and 
collaborate  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to 
build  a  world  of  peace  and  justice. 

The  world  of  today  is  demanding  closer  rela- 
tions among  nations.  Gold  protocolary  words 
are  certainly  not  enough.  Direct  contacts  be- 
tween men  are  indispensable,  especially  be- 
tween those  who  govern.  Mutual  knowledge, 
cultural  exchanges,  and  growing  and  fair  trade 
are  necessary. 

We  cannot  lose  a  minute.  For  this  reason. 


making  use  of  this  high  rostrum,  democratically 
open  to  all  words  that  bear  a  sense  of  truth,  of 
equity,  of  justice,  I  speak  in  the  name  of  my 
people  on  matters  of  common  interest,  and 
without  speaking  in  its  name,  I  try  to  echo  the 
concern  of  Latin  America. 

There  is  true  alarm  in  the  countries  of  the 
hemisphere  because  in  the  United  States  of 
America  protectionist  tendencies  seem  to  be 
gaining  strength.  Should  they  prevail,  they 
will  be  a  tremendous  blow  to  the  economy  of 
the  rest  of  the  continent. 

Disregarding  what  might  be  exaggeration  or 
distortion  in  the  news,  it  seems  evident  that 
the  sectors  which  have  been  traditionally  pro- 
tectionist have  been  joined  by  others  who  were 
not,  and  even  by  labor  groups  that  have  been 
against  such  measures. 

To  buy  less  and  at  lower  prices  from  Latin 
America,  may  perhaps  work  to  improve  some 
aspects  of  the  United  States  economy;  but,  one 
does  not  need  to  be  an  expert  on  these  matters 
to  foresee  that  the  improvement  would  not  only 
be  minor,  but  temporary,  and  that  protec- 
tionism would  turn  against  the  United  States  in 
a  very  short  time,  to  aggravate  the  illness  it 
was  trying  to  cure. 

Latin  America  is  a  natural  market  for  the 
United  States,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
United  States  is  a  natural  market  for  Latin 
America.  If  you  buy  less  from  us  and  at  lower 
prices,  we  must  necessarily  buy  less  from  you. 
The  economic  disequilibrium  might  be  re- 
dressed momentarily,  but  after  a  while  it  would 
inevitably  become  worse.  This  was  the  tragic 
experience  of  the  world  40  years  ago. 

We  speak  of  our  concerns  to  this  country,  free 
and  sovereign  to  make  its  own  decisions ;  trust- 
ing in  the  reasoned  prudence  and  clear  vision 
of  her  statesmen,  the  talent  of  her  economists, 
the  pragmatic  spirit  of  its  labor  unions  and  of  its 
businessmen,  and  the  love  for  justice  of  its 
people,  and  therefore  believe  it  will  choose  the 
fairest  measures,  the  wisest  and  the  most  con- 
venient for  all. 

I  envisage  an  equitable  trade  for  Mexico 
and  for  Latin  America,  in  which  the  prices  of 
raw  materials  and  of  manufactured  and  semi- 
manufactured products  that  we  sell  keep  due 
proportion  with  what  we  pay  for  the  manu- 
factured articles  we  buy,  so  they  may  maintain 
the  stability  that  will  allow  reasonable  plan- 
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ning  of  production,  and  the  recuperation  of 
investments. 

These  and  other  matters  must  necessarily 
worry  us,  but  not  drive  us  to  despair.  On  the 
contrary,  from  this  preoccupation  must  stem 
the  vigorous  decision  to  face  and  solve  them. 

Until  very  recently  great  powers  acted  as  if 
history  were  made  at  their  sole  will,  not  taking 
into  consideration  that  their  development  was 
nurtured  on  the  raw  materials  and  the  cheap 
labor  of  the  countries  they  called  backward — 
developed  and  undeveloped  countries,  large  and 
small  nations,  as  if  territorial  space  or  economic 
progress  had  to  do  with  the  dignity  of  men. 

We  once  said  that  to  guarantee  the  capacity 
of  self-determination  of  peoples,  notwithstand- 
ing the  size  of  their  geographic  home  or 
economic  potential,  is  a  task  of  transcendental 
historical  importance,  of  the  highest  social 
morality  and  of  the  greatest  political  wisdom, 
in  these  times  of  hope  and  anxiety  that  mankind 
is  living  in. 

You  recalled.  President  Nixon,  a  former  state- 
ment of  mine  in  the  sense  that  we  did  not  wish 
to  achieve  economic  progress  in  my  country  at 
the  cost  or  at  the  expense  of  the  poverty  of  other 
parts  of  the  country.  I  truly  believe  in  this  idea, 
and  within  it,  I  consider  that  while  the  disequi- 
librium is  maintained,  and  as  long  as  all  over 
the  world  the  insolent  abundance  of  a  few 
faces  the  most  painful  poverty  of  many,  a  stable 
order  cannot  even  be  dreamed  of. 

Modern  massive  communication  media  have 
brought  all  nations  in  the  world  so  close  that 
there  is  an  interrelation  of  problems  and  solu- 
tions, an  indivisible  destiny,  in  such  a  way  that 
even  the  most  powerful  and  advanced  must  de- 
pend on  others  and  will  not  survive  without 
them.  "Only  in  reciprocity  is  there  true  pleasure 
and  true  profit,"  said  Goethe. 

We  need  economic  development  carried  out 
in  harmony,  one  that  truly  raises  the  living 
standards  of  mankind,  that  puts  wealth  at  the 
service  of  man  and  not  man  at  the  service  of 
wealth,  so  that  it  may  be  equitably  shared  by 
all,  without  differences  due  to  place  of  birth, 
color  of  the  skin,  social  position,  political  or 
religious  beliefs. 

Just  as  we  want  political  democracy,  we 
aspire  to  economic  democracy,  by  which  we 
understand,    to    paraphrase    the    Gettysburg 


Address,  the  economy  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people. 

Spanish  rule,  although  unintentionally, 
united  Latin  America  in  the  most  important 
of  all  enterprises  of  that  epoch:  to  reach 
independence  and  freedom. 

More  than  150  years  later,  our  greatest 
endeavor  is  to  conquer  well-being  through 
economic  development. 

We  know  that,  fundamentally,  it  is  up  to 
each  one  of  our  peoples  to  fulfill  the  task  of 
improving  its  living  conditions  with  its  intelli- 
gence and  its  strength,  but  we  must  all  be 
fraternally  united  and  be  ready  to  lend  each 
other  a  hand. 

Mexico,  which  through  the  courageous  effort 
of  her  children,  has  reached  some  improve- 
ment, openly  recognizes  her  own  responsibility 
toward  those  who  have  been  able  to  advance 
less.  As  on  other  occasions,  I  underline  the 
word  "responsibility"  to  emphasize  that  by  such 
term  I  do  not  mean  charity  or  help,  I  mean 
human  solidarity. 

In  each  nation  there  exists  an  inner  vigorous 
strength,  a  great  creative  vitality  which  it  is 
necessary  to  respect  and  to  make  use  of,  as  an 
indispensable  factor  in  the  true  and  feasible 
understanding  among  nations.  A  healthy  and 
free  international  concert  can  only  grow  if 
nourished  by  the  vital  spirit  that  lives  in  the 
intimate  and  genuine  soul  of  each  human 
community. 

Our  countries  have  peculiar  characteristics, 
different  needs,  and  diverse  capacity  to  face 
them;  within  this  diversity  they  have  reached 
a  common  voice  that  must  make  itself  heard.  It 
will  be  all  the  more  powerful  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  unity  they  achieve. 

If  each  one  has  gained  and  lost  so  many 
struggles  against  adversity,  the  sum  of  their 
experience  will  be  the  highest  value  to  their 
actions. 

The  great  ideals  set  forth  by  Bolivar  of 
regional  and  continental  unity  are  still  valid: 
isolated,  Latin  American  countries  are  weak; 
united,  they  can  overcome  their  ancestral 
poverty. 

It  is  proper  to  insist  that  we  are  not  against 
anyone,  but  desire  to  help  ourselves  by  helping 
each  other;  by  joining  efforts  in  Latin  America 
to  create  an   economic   community,   we   seek 
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reciprocally  equitable  dealings  with  this  great 
country,  the  United  States  of  America.  Our 
purpose  is  not  to  create,  in  the  face  of  its 
great  agricultural  and  industrial  power,  an- 
other to  dispute  against  it,  but  to  reach  an 
understanding  at  the  highest  levels  of  respect 
and  dignity. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, on  this  gala  night,  on  this  solemn  hour 
when  we  renew  our  vows  of  unvarying  and  mu- 
tual respect,  of  reciprocal  esteem  and  loyal 
friendship,  allow  me  to  evoke  with  emotion 
Fray  Junipero  Serra,  the  generous  man  who 
was  a  parish  priest  in  the  cities  of  Mexico, 
Puebla,  Oaxaca,  Valladolid,  and  Guadalajara; 
he  who  was  an  indefatigable  traveler  overcom- 
ing the  intense  pain  of  a  lacerated  foot;  he  who 
arrived  in  these  parts  to  sow  missions  that 
were  to  turn  into  villages,  into  towns,  into  large 
and  splendid  cities,  to  these  lands  that  still 
zealously  maintain  the  memory  of  Spain,  to 
these  lands  where  so  many  hearts  vibrate  in 
their  love  for  all  that  is  Mexican,  since  Mexi- 
can is  one  of  the  roots  from  which  they  stem. 


In  remembering  the  good  priest,  let  us  dream 
of  an  America  free  from  internal  and  external 
violence.  But  let  us  dream,  as  Junipero  Serra, 
who  while  dreaming  other  skies  and  new  lands, 
kept  on  working  and  never  stopped  walking. 
Let  us  also  dream,  but  without  ceasing  the  daily 
struggle  to  reach  a  stage  in  which,  all  over  this 
continent,  wealth  is  no  longer  divorced  from 
justice,  and,  dreaming  without  pause,  continue 
struggling  to  maintain  and  improve  our  democ- 
racy while  we  zealously  see  that  order  be  a 
guarantee  that  all  may  enjoy  freedom,  and 
with  our  daily  conduct  we  strengthen  the  prin- 
ciple of  respect  for  the  rights  of  others  as  the 
only  and  lasting  basis  for  peace. 

To  you,  President  Nixon  and  Mrs.  Nixon, 
to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  present  the  ex- 
cuses on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Diaz  Ordaz  for  not 
having  been  able  to  accompany  me.  In  her 
name,  in  my  own,  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  Mexico,  I  ask  you  to  toast  to  the  continued 
health  and  well-being  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon. 


284     Message  for  the  Jewish  High  Holy  Days. 
September  4,  1970 


IT  IS  often  thought  and  expressed  that 
we  in  the  modem  world  know  all  the 
problems  faced  by  mankind  but  have  just 
to  find  the  solutions.  And  in  looking  for 
ways  to  ease  man's  struggles,  we  are  more 
likely  to  suggest  what  others  might  or 
should  do. 

Jewish  tradition  teaches  that  the  power 
to  do  good  or  evil  is  in  our  own  hands,  and 
the  season  of  the  Jewish  High  Holy  Days 
holds  a  meaningful  lesson  for  men  of  all 
faiths.  At  this  time  we  are  urged  to  look 
inward,  to  examine  our  own  lives  and  to 
consider  what  each  of  us  can  do  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind.  These  days  of 
atonement  prod  us  to  an  awareness  of 


man's  own  worth  and  dignity,  and  of  the 
divine  and  human  potentialities  within 
each  of  us.  They  are  days  of  great  hope, 
for  the  driving  force  of  man's  freedom  is  in 
his  ability  to  look  inward,  appraise  his  lim- 
itations, and  seek  means  to  widen  his 
horizons. 

My  thoughts  are  with  you  as  you  begin 
these  days  of  worship  and  I  send  my 
warmest  wishes  to  all  Americans  of  the 
Jewish  faith  for  a  New  Year  of  peace  and 
happiness.  Shanah  Tovah! 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  The  message  was  released  at  San 
Glemente,  Calif. 
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285     Toast  of  the  President  at  a  Dinner  Honoring 
Labor  Leaders.     September  7,  1970 


President  Meany,  Mrs,  Meany,  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  members  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council,  presidents  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  unions,  and  our  guests: 

It  is  a  very  great  privilege  for  Mrs. 
Nixon  and  me  to  welcome  you  tonight  at 
this  dinner  here  in  the  East  Room  in  the 
White  House.  And  in  talking  to  President 
Meany,  I  find  that  this  is  a  very  special 
dinner  in  the  sense  that  one  of  this  type 
honoring  the  leaders  of  the  American  la- 
bor union  has  never  been  held  on  Labor 
Day  before  in  the  White  House. 

American  labor  has  been  very  properly 
honored  in  many,  many  ways  over  the 
years,  in  functions  in  Washington,  New 
York,  other  great  cities  of  the  country,  and 
now  tonight  we  are  very  proud  to  have 
the  leaders  of  American  labor  here  in  this 
historic  room  and  through  you,  to  honor 
the  20  million  Americans  who  are  mem- 
bers of  American  labor  unions  and  all  of 
their  families  that  are  represented  here. 

I  speak  in  honoring  you  of  a  number 
of  things  that  we  have  in  common.  I  was 
going  to  say  that  this  meeting  was  historic 
because  it's  the  first  time,  as  President 
Meany  has  said,  that  this  kind  of  a  dinner 
has  been  held  for  the  leaders  of  American 
labor  or  for  a  labor  group  on  Labor  Day 
in  this  room  or  in  the  White  House.  Also, 
as  I  looked  over  the  guest  list,  I  can  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  that  never 
have  so  many  presidents  been  gathered  in 
this  room  before. 

I  should  make  one  qualification.  I  had 
in  this  room  on  a  recent  occasion  a  num- 
ber of  America's  business  leaders  and  a 
number  of  them  are  presidents,  too.  The 
difference  was  simply  this:   That  never 


have  so  many  presidents  been  gathered 
who  were  elected  as  there  are  in  this  room. 
I  think  most  of  you  won  by  more  than  I 
did,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment,  if  I 
could,  before  presenting  our  guest  of  hon- 
or tonight,  for  a  response,  to  introduce 
only  a  few  people  here.  We  can't  intro- 
duce everybody  in  the  room,  because  we 
have  a  number  of  members  of  our  family, 
official  and  personal,  in  the  yard  there  for 
a  wonderful  program  that  is  to  follow. 

But  I  do  want  to  introduce  the  mem- 
bers of  the  official  family  who  are  here 
today  and  I  would  start  first  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Rogers.  Inci- 
dentally, not  because  we  were  showing 
any  disrespect,  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  I  have  been  working  all  day  in  our 
offices  on  the  problem  of  hijacking.  And 
if  any  of  you  have  any  good  ideas  as  to 
how  to  solve  it,  please  tell  us  first. 

We  also  have  from  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin and  one  many  of  you  know  well, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Mrs.  Laird. 

You  see,  we  shared  the  wives  with  other 
tables  so  that  everybody  in  the  room 
would  have  a  good  table. 

The  Postmaster  General  is  here,  Post- 
master General  Blount. 

And  our  very  good  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  a  great  friend  of  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  Mr.  Volpe,  and  Mrs. 
Volpe. 

And  a  member  of  my  Cabinet,  a  man 
who  is  known  to  so  many  of  you  in  this 
room,  who  worked  going  clear  back  to 
the  Truman  administration  and  he  says 
the  Roosevelt  administration — he  doesn't 
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look  that  old,  as  a  matter  of  fact — but  he 
has  worked  with  me  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  Bryce  Harlow,  Counsellor 
to  the  President. 

Now,  coming  up  to  the  head  table,  we 
have  a  man  who  has  served  in  a  tremen- 
dously responsible  position.  I  will  put  it 
this  way :  Of  course,  I  am  a  bit  prejudiced 
and  this  has  absolutely  no  partisan  conno- 
tation, but  when  I  tried  to  select  the  man 
in  the  new  Cabinet  for  Secretary  of  Labor, 
I  talked  to  George  Meany,  as  he  will 
remember,  when  I  was  in  New  York.  He 
said,  "Well,  if  you  can  get  somebody  like 
Jim  Mitchell,^  that  will  be  very  good." 

And  we  think  we  got  one  in  George 
Shultz,  who  is  now  the  head  of  our  Office 
of  Budget  and  Management. 

Naturally,  George  Shultz  would  have 
selected  as  his  Under  Secretary  a  man  also 
in  the  great  tradition,  we  think  great 
tradition,  of  Jim  Mitchell,  Jim  Hodgson 
from  California,  your  new  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

And  then,  of  course,  from  your  own 
organization,  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  AFL-CIO,  Mr.  [Lane]  Kirkland,  and 
his  wife. 

And  since  we  have  been  up  to  this  time 
dealing  solely  with  official  families,  Mr. 
Meany  and  Mrs.  Meany  both  suggested 
that  since  this  is  somewhat  a  family  night 
for  all  of  us  that  you  would  like  to  see 
also,  if  you  did  not  see  before  the  dinner, 
some  very  special  members  of  our  family 
who  have  shared  this  house  and  known 
this  house  for  many  years,  the  grandson  of 
a  former  President  and  the  daughter  of 
the  present  President,  Julie  and  David 
Eisenhower. 


^  James  P.  Mitchell,  Secretary  of  Labor  from 
October  9,  1953,  to  January  20,  1961. 


George  Meany  told  me  that  when  I 
introduced  David,  what  would  really 
make  a  hit  was  to  point  out  that  he  was 
the  statistical  expert  for  the  Washington 
Senators. 

Mr.  Meany.  That  doesn't  seem  to 
make  them  win. 

The  President.  That  is  right.  Well, 
[Frank]  Howard  has  at  least  got  40  home 
runs.  We  will  give  him  credit  for  that. 

My  remarks  will  be  very  brief  and  I 
think  can  appropriately  be  so,  but  I  think 
that  it  is  on  this  occasion  very  necessary 
to  speak  about  the  meaning  of  this 
moment  in  this  very  historic  room,  when 
we  think  of  what  has  happened  here.  This 
room  was  not  in  existence  when  George 
Washington  and  Martha  Washington 
were  here.  The  Washington  painting, 
incidentally,  was  painted  before  this  house 
was  built,  Martha  Washington's  after- 
wards, and  then  it  was  put  in  this  house. 

John  Adams  was  the  first  President  to 
ever  live  in  this  house  and  this  room  then 
was  not  used  for  such  occasions  as  this. 
His  wife,  Mrs.  Adams,  used  to  hang  her 
wash  out  in  this  room. 

But  then  after  that,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  all  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  19th  century,  had  their  great  balls  and 
other  functions  here.  The  State  Dining 
Room  was  the  room  where  we  met  previ- 
ously for  the  reception. 

One  historic  moment  to  mention  is  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  received  the  German 
Ambassador  in  this  room  on  the  occasion 
when  he  told  the  German  Ambassador 
that  he  was  withdrawing  his  credentials 
and  ordering  him  home  prior  to  World 
War  I  and  then,  of  course,  you  can 
imagine  the  other  events  that  have  oc- 
curred, the  people  that  have  been  here. 

The  great,  the  near  great,  the  ones  to 
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be  great  have  been  honored  here: 
Churchill,  de  Gaulle,  Nehru,  from  all  over 
the  world,  the  leaders  have  been  here  on 
occasions  over  the  years  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

And  so  tonight,  we  honor  the  leaders 
of  American  labor.  We  do  so  in  the  sense 
that  this  room  really  stands  for — this  is 
not  a  Republican  room  or  a  Democratic 
room.  This  room  belongs  to  all  of  Amer- 
ica. This  house  belongs  to  all  of  America. 
And  America  tonight  very  proudly  honors 
American  labor  and  its  leaders. 

We  honor  American  labor  and  its 
leaders  because  of  what  American  labor 
has  done  for  this  country,  how  it  has  built 
this  country,  how  it  has  contributed  to 
this  country.  I  could  speak  solely  in  terms 
of  gross  national  product,  in  terms  of  the 
fact  that  the  American  worker  is  the  most 
productive  in  the  world,  which  he  is;  I 
could  speak  in  terms  solely  of  what  Ameri- 
can labor  has  built,  its  buildings,  its  roads, 
its  highways,  its  factories,  its  automobiles, 
and  all  the  rest. 

But  tonight,  I  would  like  to  speak,  if  I 
could,  in  somewhat  other  terms.  As  a 
President  of  the  United  States,  I  have 
learned  what  it  means  for  a  President,  be 
he  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  to  have 
the  solid  support  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  leaders  and  the  members 
of  America's  labor  unions  and  of  Ameri- 
can labor  generally  for  those  policies  and 
those  programs  which  are  above  partisan- 
ship and  beyond  partisanship,  but  which 
are  dedicated  to  preserving  freedom  in 
America  and  preserving  and  protecting 
freedom  in  the  world. 

I  think  of  those  difficult  issues  that  we 
have  had  in  this  administration.  I  think 
of  those  that  President  Johnson  had  in 
his  and  that  President  Kennedy  had  in  his 
and  that  President  Eisenhower  had  in  his 


and  President  Truman  in  his.  And  I  was 
in  government  during  all  or  part  of  those 
administrations  or  on  the  fringes  at  least, 
in  some  of  them. 

And  I  recall  that  when  the  chips  were 
really  down,  when  the  great  issue  was 
whether  or  not  there  was  to  be  support 
for  not  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  a  party  leader  and  not  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  a  person,  but  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  American  people  with  its  respon- 
sibility for  defending  and  protecting  the 
forces  of  freedom  in  the  world,  that  Amer- 
ican labor  has  never  been  found  wanting. 
It  has  always  been  in  the  first  ranks,  in 
war  and  in  peace. 

And  I  think  I  understand  the  reason 
for  that.  I  have  traveled  to  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  world.  And  I  have  been 
to  many  countries  that  are  free  countries, 
and  I  have  been  to  many  countries  that 
are  totalitarian  countries,  that  are  not 
free.  And  this  I  can  say  based  not  on  what 
I  have  read,  but  on  what  I  have  seen  in 
country  after  country,  because  on  all  of 
my  visits,  as  perhaps  distinguished  from 
some  who  go  abroad,  I  make  it  a  point 
to  talk  to  labor  leaders  where  there  are 
those  who  are  there,  as  well  as  the  leaders 
in  business  and  government  and  the  rest. 

But  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world 
that  I  have  visited,  I  have  yet  to  find  a 
country  which  is  governed  by  a  dictator- 
ship in  which  there  was  a  free  labor  move- 
ment, and  I  have  yet  to  find  a  country  in 
which  there  was  a  free  labor  movement 
which  was  governed  by  a  dictatorship. 

And  that  to  us  is  the  message  of  our 
time. 

A  strong,  free,  independent  labor  move- 
ment is  essential  to  the  preservation  and 
the  growth  of  freedom  in  any  country  in 
the  world.  It's  the  bedrock  of  freedom, 
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whether  abroad  or  here.  The  American 
labor  movement  knows  this,  the  American 
labor  movement  learned  it  in  some  in- 
stances perhaps  through  the  hard  way,  but 
it  knows  it,  it  stands  for  it,  and  to  its  great 
credit  it  stands  for  it  here  in  the  United 
States,  it  stands  for  it  abroad,  and  when 
those  great  hard  decisions  have  to  be  made 
by  a  President  of  the  United  States  for 
our  national  defense,  or  for  our  policies 
abroad,  that  have  to  do  for  preserving  the 
strength  or  developing  the  policies  that 
will  defend  freedom  in  the  world,  the 
American  labor  movement  stands  firmly 
with  the  American  President,  be  he 
Democrat  or  Republican. 

And  now,  if  I  could  express  a  word  in 
terms  of  our  guest,  our  special  guest,  Mr. 
George  Meany,  who  will  respond  in  be- 
half of  all  of  you  tonight.  I  think  perhaps 
the  most  appropriate  thing  I  could  say 
about  him  is  to  refer  to  an  experience  I 
had  earlier  today.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
were  there,  too. 

I  went  over  to  St.  Matthew's  to  the 
mass  for  Vince  Lombardi,  and  talked 
afterwards  briefly  to  His  Eminence,  Car- 
dinal O'Boyle  [Archbishop  of  Washing- 
ton], about  Vince  Lombardi.  And  as  I 
returned  from  that  mass,  I  thought  of 
this  man  and  why  it  was  that  in  New 
York,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  around  the  country,  there  was 
such  an  outpouring  of  respect  for  this 
man.  A  great  football  coach,  yes.  This 
doesn't  happen  for  all  great  football 
coaches  when  they  happen  to  die.  And 
there  are  many  great  ones.  But  he  was 
more  than  that. 

He  was  a  man  who  was  really  a  man 
of  very  great  character,  an  overused  term 
I  admit,  but  let  me  perhaps  put  it  in  more 
precise  ways. 

If  anyone  listened  as  I  did  to  what  was 


said  at  that  mass,  they  heard  that  Vince 
Lombardi  was  a  man  who,  in  a  time  when 
so  many  people  seemed  to  be  turning  away 
from  religion,  was  devoutly  religious  and 
devoted  to  his  church;  at  a  time  when  the 
moral  fabric  of  the  country  seems  to  be 
coming  apart,  he  was  a  man  who  was 
deeply  devoted  to  his  family;  at  a  time 
when  it  seems  to  be  rather  square  to  be 
patriotic,  he  was  deeply  and  unashamedly 
patriotic;  at  a  time  when  permissiveness 
is  the  order  of  the  day  in  many  circles,  he 
was  a  man  who  insisted  on  discipline — 
affection,  yes,  a  good  man,  yes — ^but  disci- 
pline and  strength.  Here  was  a  man  who 
perhaps  would  be  described  by  some  as  be- 
ing square.  But  he  was  a  man  who  when 
he  died,  not  because  his  football  teams 
were  great,  not  just  that,  because  there  he 
was  one  of  several,  but  because  he  stood 
out  as  a  man  of  very  great  character,  the 
whole  Nation  admired. 

And  so  tonight,  I  would  like  to  present 
Mr.  George  Meany  to  you  somewhat  in 
that  way.  I  do  not  suggest  that  there  are 
not  times  when  Mr.  Meany  and  I  have 
disagreed — have  not  agreed  on  some  mat- 
ters. That  will  always  be  the  case  where 
leaders  of  free,  independent  organizations 
are  involved  with  any  government. 

But  I  do  know  this:  that  in  this  time 
of  turbulence  at  home  and  abroad,  when 
the  old  virtues  and  the  good  virtues,  many 
of  the  good  ones,  are  being  brought  under 
question,  this  man  has  stood  like  a  pillar 
in  a  storm — strong,  full  of  character,  de- 
voted to  his  church,  devoted  to  his  family, 
devoted  to  his  country,  whether  the  Presi- 
dent is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat, 
standing  with  that  President  and  his  coun- 
try when  he  felt  that  that  served  the 
interests  of  freedom,  that  kind  of  freedom 
which  is  so  essential  if  a  strong,  free  labor 
movement  is  to  survive. 
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And  so,  tonight  in  this  room  so  full  of 
history,  I  would  propose  a  toast  in  these 
words:  that  we  raise  our  glasses  to  all  of 
those  in  the  190-year  history  of  this  coun- 
try who  have  built  America,  the  builders 
of  America,  those  in  American  labor,  and 
to  all  of  those  who  will  build  a  better 
America  in  the  future,  and  in  raising  our 
glasses,  since  we  must  raise  them  to  a 


man  and  not  simply  to  an  organization,  to 
George  Meany,  a  distinguished  labor- 
statesman,  a  man  who  stands  for  the  best 
in  free  labor  and  for  the  best  of  America, 
to  President  George  Meany. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:15  p.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  Mr. 
Meany's  remarks  are  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol. 
6,  p.  1 164). 


286     Remarks  at  the  United  States  Army  'Torchlight 
Tattoo''  Program.     September  7,  1970 


President  and  Mrs,  Meany,  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  members  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Council,  presidents  of  the  AFL-CIO 
unions,  and  all  of  our  guests  tonight  on 
this  Labor  Day  occasion: 

This  is  a  very  special  evening  in  the 
history  of  the  White  House,  the  first  oc- 
casion on  which  this  kind  of  a  party  has 
been  held  on  Labor  Day. 

And  we  thought  that  on  this  evening, 
where  the  members  of  the  staffs,  the  fami- 
lies of  those  of  the  American  labor  union 
could  be  present,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  we  have  planned.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram in  which  the  organization,  which 
is  called  the  President's  Own  Honor 
Guard — it  is  called  the  Old  Guard,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  but  it  is  the  President's 
Own  Honor  Guard — the  ist  Battalion  of 
the  Third  Infantry  Army  Division,  pre- 
sents a  program  in  which  they  depict  the 
whole  sweep  of  American  history  from 
the  beginning  and  the  whole  story  of  the 
American  flag. 

I  think  this  is  appropriate,  because  as 


I  look  over  the  history  of  this  country 
from  the  beginning,  there  has  certainly 
been  no  group  of  people  in  this  country 
that  has  more  strongly  supported  the  con- 
cept of  freedom,  a  free  America,  an 
America  playing  its  role  in  the  world,  for 
freedom  every  place  in  the  world  than  the 
free  labor  movement  of  America.  And  we 
are  very  proud  to  have  them  represented 
here  tonight. 

And  now  you  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  what  some  of  us  have  had  a  chance 
to  see  during  the  Cherry  Blossom  Festival 
at  Fort  Myer.  When  I  saw  it  there  earlier 
this  year,  I  asked  General  Westmoreland 
why  it  couldn't  be  taken  around  the  coun- 
try. He  said,  "We  can't  do  that."  I  asked 
him,  "Could  you  bring  it  to  the  White 
House  one  day?"  He  said  yes.  This  is  the 
day.  Now  you  will  get  to  see  it,  too. 

Thank  you. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  8 :  58  p.m.  on  the 
South  Lawn  at  the  White  House,  where  guests 
were  entertained  by  the  ist  Battalion  (Rein- 
forced), Third  Infantry  Regiment  (The  Old 
Guard)  stationed  at  Fort  Myer,  Va. 
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Federal  City  Bicentennial  Development  Corporation. 
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IN  19765  we  will  mark  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  founding  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic. It  will  be  an  occasion  of  intensive  ex- 
ploration of  the  American  past  and 
future. 

The  extraordinary  vision  of  the  Found- 
ing Fathers,  a  vision  which  not  only 
shaped  their  own  nation  in  the  genera- 
tions that  followed,  but  which  has  had 
an  enormous  influence  on  the  course  of 
world  history  will  be  recalled  in  a  way 
that  can  occur  only  on  the  occasion  of 
such  anniversaries.  But  it  will  be  a  for- 
ward-looking Bicentennial.  Our  primary 
concern  will  be  to  examine  the  American 
experience  in  terms  of  the  meaning  and 
direction  it  suggests  for  the  years  ahead. 

Almost  certainly — and  properly — a 
dominant  theme  of  the  Bicentennial  will 
be  that  the  revolutionary  vision  of  1776 
is  still  unfulfilled.  America  is  not  yet  what 
it  would  be,  and  can  be.  The  vision  itself 
is  subject  to  change.  The  past  informs, 
but  does  not  dictate  our  vision  of  the  fu- 
ture. Even  so,  few  would  deny  the  com- 
manding authority,  now  as  in  the  two 
centuries  almost  past,  of  the  great  dream 
of  democracy,  of  liberty  and  equality  for 
all,  which  was  bequeathed  us  by  the  in- 
comparably varied  and  gifted  men  who 
founded  the  Nation. 

That  dream  included  a  city  that  was  to 
be  different  from  all  others,  even  as  the 
Nation  itself  was  to  be.  It  would,  first  of 
all,  belong  to  all  the  people.  It  would  be 
the  only  such  place  in  the  Nation,  all 
others  being  under  the  previous,  and  as 
some  thought,  primary  sovereignty  of  the 
States.  The  supremacy  of  the  Congress 


was  never  intended  to  deprive  the  citizens 
of  that  city  of  home  rule.  An  historian 
of  the  city  writes :  "In  accepting  the  prin- 
ciple eventually  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  Congress  must  be  supreme  in 
the  federal  district,  no  one  had  equated 
sacrifice  of  state  power  with  cancellation 
of  political  rights  of  citizens  of  the  future 
federal  territory." 

It  was  to  be  the  seat  of  Government. 
Most  importantly  of  all,  it  was  to  be  the 
conscious  creation  of  the  American 
people.  All  other  capitals  had  seemingly 
come  down  from  a  distant  and  usually 
only  scarcely  remembered  past.  They  were 
part  of  the  past.  Washington  was  to  be  a 
city  of  the  future.  At  an  early  point,  when 
the  city  was  little  more  than  a  few  draw- 
ings on  paper,  the  Commissioners  named 
the  1 0-mile  square  "District  of  Columbia" 
and  the  Capital  itself  "City  of  Washing- 
ton" (Washington  himself  having  chosen 
the  site).  These  were  new  names,  for  a 
new  city  and  for  a  new  concept  of  govern- 
ment— names  which  above  all  reflected 
what  men  might  do  of  their  own  will. 

From  the  very  first.  President  Wash- 
ington perceived  that  the  role  of  the  Capi- 
tal in  the  life  of  the  new  Nation  would 
have  to  be  expressed  in  the  architecture 
and  urban  design  of  the  city,  as  well  as  in 
its  geographic  location  and  its  special 
form  of  governance. 

The  French  military  engineer,  Pierre 
Charles  L'Enfant,  was  engaged  to  design 
a  plan  for  the  new  city.  James  Hoban,  an 
Irish  architect,  won  the  competition 
(which  Jefferson  entered  anonymously) 
to    design    the    White    House.    William 
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Thornton  submitted  his  design  for  the 
Capitol.  Down  through  the  generations, 
to  this  day,  these  three  architectural  ele- 
ments have  formed  the  basis  of  the  Fed- 
eral City.  The  visible  symbols  are  the  two 
great  buildings,  representing  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  power,  and  behind 
them  is  the  plan.  In  the  new  conception 
of  government,  which  the  buildings  repre- 
sented, these  powers  are  at  once  separated 
and  joined  together.  The  separation  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  distance  between  them — 
just  over  a  mile.  Their  connection  was  to 
be  seen  in  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  named 
for  the  State  wherein  our  independence 
was  first  proclaimed,  and  from  which  the 
seat  of  government  had  just  been  trans- 
ferred. From  the  outset  this  was  the  main 
thoroughfare  of  the  Capital.  The  area 
immediately  around  it — ^three  or  four 
blocks  north  and  south,  together  with  the 
parks  surrounding  the  White  House  and 
the  Capitol  were  from  the  earliest  seen  as 
the  Federal  City,  a  special  precinct 
uniquely  associated  with  the  business  and 
the  ceremonies  of  democracy. 

For  the  men  who  founded  the  Nation, 
such  grand  conceptions  were  a  reality 
unto  themselves.  They  walked  the  streets 
of  Washington,  up  to  their  ankles  in  mud, 
and  saw  about  them  a  shining  city  of 
marble.  In  1800  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment formally  arrived,  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  was  "marked  by  a  tangle  of  elder 
bushes,  swamp  grasses,  and  tree  stumps." 
Jefferson  planted  Lombardy  poplars 
which  grew  quickly  and  began  to  give 
some  definition  to  the  area.  Private  build- 
ings began  to  rise ;  the  Federal  City  grad- 
ually came  to  life. 

Progress  was  slow,  and  after  a  point 
the  initial  impulse  faded  somewhat.  It 
became  clear  that  Washington  would  be  a 
long  time  abuilding.  Years  passed  and  the 


L'Enfant  plan  was  never  completed. 
Nonetheless  many  things  were  done  in  the 
Federal  City  area  which  directly  con- 
tributed  to  the  completion  of  the  plan  and 
nothing  was  done  which  made  comple- 
tion impossible.  Rarely — ^if  ever — ^has  a 
design  conception  exercised  such  power 
over  such  a  length  of  time.  Indeed,  a 
stronger  statement  is  justified.  Each  suc- 
cessive generation  seems  to  have  added 
something  to  the  Federal  City  area. 
Gradually  the  design  took  shape. 

— President  Jackson  built  the  present 
Treasury  Building  at  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue and  15th  Street.  Although  ostensibly 
blocking  the  passage  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Capitol,  the  Treasury  in  fact 
forms  a  necessary  buffer  to  the  residential 
character  of  the  White  House. 

— President  Jackson  began  the  first 
separate  building  for  the  Patent  Office 
(now  the  National  Portrait  Gallery), 
locating  it  on  F  Street  with  its  north  side 
precisely  aligned  with  that  of  the  Treasury 
Building  seven  blocks  to  the  west.  The 
Patent  Office  was  located  at  Eighth 
Street,  facing  downhill  toward  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  This  is  the  exact  location 
which  L'Enfant  had  chosen  for  a  National 
Cathedral.  His  purpose,  in  part,  was  to 
break  the  long  stretch  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  with  a  center  of  formal  activity 
about  midway  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  White  House. 

— President  Arthur  built  the  Pension 
Building  three  blocks  east  of  the  Patent 
Office,  again  blocking  the  street,  and 
forming  the  basis,  with  the  old  City  Hall 
directly  to  the  south,  of  what  is  now 
Judiciary  Square. 

— ^During  the  administration  of  William 
McKinley,  the  McMillan  Commission  in 
part  proposed  the  concept  of  the  Federal 
Triangle,   the   great  sequence   of  office 
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buildings  which  lies  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Constitution  Avenues. 

— President  Hoover  began  the  con- 
struction of  the  Federal  Triangle  which 
proceeded  steadily  throughout  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's. 

— Under  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, the  National  Archives  Building  was 
built.  Whereas  other  buildings  in  the 
group  bordered  directly  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  the  Archives  Building  was  angled 
in  so  that  it  faced  directly  north  toward 
the  old  Patent  Office,  built  almost  a  cen- 
tury earlier,  forming  almost  exactly  the 
space  that  L' Enfant  had  envisioned. 

— During  all  this  period,  the  Mall  was 
taking  form  as  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion established  itself,  beginning  with  the 
old  red  sandstone  castle  located  at  loth 
Street,  and  followed  by  a  steady  if  re- 
strained construction  program  that  con- 
tinues to  this  day. 

For  all  this  activity,  after  a  point  the 
area  began  to  decline.  The  essential  prob- 
lem was  that  the  area,  so  necessary  to 
public  activities,  became  less  and  less 
suited  to  private  ones.  Private  housing  was 
the  first  to  fade  away — in  the  area  under 
discussion  there  are  today  only  1 3  dwelling 
units.  Many  commercial  activities  also  dis- 
appeared. In  part,  they  were  pushed  out 
by  the  development  of  the  Federal  Tri- 
angle. By  the  beginning  of  the  1960's,  it 
was  clear  that  the  business  and  commer- 
cial center  of  the  city  was  beginning  to 
drift  northwestward,  away  from  the 
Federal  City,  leaving  the  Capitol  and  the 
White  House  increasingly  isolated.  The 
prospect  was  clear  that  office  buildings 
would  soon  line  the  north  side  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  The  Federal  City  would  be 
abandoned  at  night,  all  but  lifeless  during 
weekends. 

In  these  circumstances,  in  June  1962, 


President  Kennedy  appointed  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
instructing  it  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
revitalization  of  the  Federal  City  area  that 
would  accomplish  a  specific,  and  thereto- 
fore unacknowledged,  objective.  The 
Council's  mission  was  to  propose  a  mode 
of  development  that  would  be  consistent 
with  the  historic  heritage,  but  which 
would  also  deliberately  seek  to  increase  the 
private  commercial  and  residential  activ- 
ities and  also  the  cultural  and  educational 
facilities  of  the  area. 

In  1965,  the  Council's  work  having 
been  completed.  President  Johnson  estab- 
lished the  Temporary  Commission  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  with  instructions  to 
move  forward  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
posed plan.  The  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  various  agencies  of  the  District 
Government  subsequently  approved,  in 
occasionally  altered  form,  the  basic  pro- 
posal contained  in  the  Council's  report. 
The  fundamental  thrust  of  that  proposal 
was  to  carry  out  a  mixture  of  private  and 
public  building,  park,  and  plaza  develop- 
ments, together  with  elaborate  transpor- 
tation and  automobile  parking  facilities, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  Federal  City  might 
become  the  first  truly  modem  central  city 
in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
plete the  great  vision  of  President  Wash- 
ington as  laid  out  in  the  original  L' Enfant 
plan. 

Since  that  time,  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  the  present  one,  work  of 
great  consequence  has  gone  forward.  One 
of  my  first  actions  upon  taking  office  was 
to  announce  in  January  1 969  the  approval 
of  the  first  year  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment program  for  the  Shaw  and  down- 
town urban  renewal  areas,  and  to  release 
urban  renewal  and  related  funds  for  the 
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initial  implementation  of  these  plans.  At 
that  time,  I  also  invited  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  submit 
similar  proposals  for  the  H  Street  and  the 
14th  Street  urban  renewal  areas.  Approval 
of  the  resulting  plans  was  announced  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  in  December  1969.  Little  by 
little  the  conditions  are  being  established 
that  will  bring  about  a  revival  of  the 
Federal  City  area. 

— ^At  the  foot  of  Capitol  Hill  a  6-acre 
Reflecting  Pool  is  under  construction.  The 
Center  Leg  Freeway  tunnel  below  it  will 
allow  traffic  to  bypass  the  area. 

— ^North  of  the  Reflecting  Pool,  between 
Second  and  Third  Streets,  the  new  Labor 
Department  Building,  spanning  the  Free- 
way, is  now  under  construction.  A  corre- 
sponding building  will  be  located  at  the 
south  "portal"  of  the  tunnel. 

— At  John  Marshall  Place,  on  the  north 
side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  a  new 
Municipal  Center  will  rise  in  the  environs 
of  the  old  City  Hall. 

— At  Fourth  Street,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Avenue,  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  will  build  an  addition  that  will  relate 
to  and  balance  the  Municipal  Center 
development. 

— At  Eighth  Street,  there  will  be  a  cross 
axis  that  will  meet  precisely  the  purposes 
L'Enfant  envisioned.  In  1968,  Congress 
established  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Inter- 
national Center  for  Scholars  as  a  perma- 
nent memorial  to  the  28th  President.  In 
doing  so.  Congress  noted  that  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Memorial  Commission  recom- 
mended the  Center  be  located  north  of  the 
proposed  Market  Square  in  accordance 
with  the  development  plan.  This  work  is 
now  in  the  planning  stage,  as  are  designs 
for  an  underground  extension  of  the  Na- 


tional Archives.  To  the  south,  construc- 
tion has  already  begun  on  the  Hirshhorn 
Museum,  and  plans  are  well  advanced  for 
the  National  Gallery  sculpture  garden. 

— ^Between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets  on 
the  north  side  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
the  new  FBI  Building,  extending  north  to 
E  Street,  is  now  under  construction.  As 
with  other  new  construction  abutting 
directly  on  the  avenue,  the  FBI  Building 
will  be  set  back  50  feet  from  the  present 
building  line,  providing  a  7  6-foot- wide 
sidewalk  along  the  ceremonial  avenue.  In 
the  mid-1970's  some  three-quarters  of  a 
million  visitors  a  year  are  expected  to  tour 
the  FBI  exhibits  in  the  new  building. 

— ^At  1 2th  Street,  the  Presidential  Build- 
ing, privately  constructed,  has  been  set 
back  in  accordance  with  the  development 
plan.  The  proposed  landscaping  for  the 
mile-long  avenue  has  been  carried  out  in 
this  particular  segment. 

— ^Between  nth  and  15th  Streets  on 
the  south  side,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration is  moving  forward  to  com- 
plete the  Federal  Triangle.  As  well  as  the 
additional  office  and  underground  parking 
space  that  will  be  created,  the  Grand  Plaza 
of  the  Federal  Triangle,  located  as  an 
interior  court  between  13th  and  14th 
Streets,  will  finally  become  a  reality. 

This  list  could  be  extended  at  some 
length.  This  past  winter  the  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  took  place  for 
METRO.  Washington  at  last  will  have 
not  just  a  subway  system,  but  the  most 
modern  system  of  its  kind  in  the  Nation. 
Of  the  remaining  temporary  buildings  on 
the  Mall — temporary  since  1918! — Build- 
ing E  has  just  been  demolished  and  the 
Navy-Munitions  Building  is  now  coming 
down.  The  Interior  Department's  master 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  Mall  is 
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similarly  moving  forward.  The  General 
Services  Administration  has  issued  plans 
for  lighting  significant  buildings  through- 
out the  Federal  City  area,  which  will  com- 
mence with  the  lighting  of  the  national 
Christmas  tree  this  year. 

What  is  missing  from  this  otherwise 
impressive  and  promising  list  of  activity 
is  the  residential  and  commercial  devel- 
opment which  is  indispensable  to  the  re- 
vitalization  of  the  Federal  City  area. 
While  various  government  activities  have 
gone  forward  with  energy  and  success,  it 
would  have  to  be  said  that  there  was  less 
private  activity  in  the  area  at  the  end  of 
the  decade  of  the  1960's  than  at  the  be- 
ginning. The  sources  of  this  decline  are 
many,  but  three  in  particular  seem  funda- 
mental. The  first  is  that  small  investor 
confidence  in  the  area  has  greatly  de- 
clined. There  are  many  reasons  for  this, 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  such  a  change 
in  the  attraction  for  small  businesses  and 
similar  activities  is  normal  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  city.  It  has  hap- 
pened almost  everywhere  else,  and  of 
itself  requires  no  special  explanation.  The 
difference  is  that  the  Federal  City  is  like 
nowhere  else.  It  is  special,  and  for  that 
reason  special  measures  must  be  devised 
to  respond  to  its  needs.  A  second  general 
source  of  lagging  private  development  is 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  prospective  investors  to  aggre- 
gate land  parcels  so  as  to  obtain  sites  large 
enough  for  profitable  investment.  A  third 
source  has  been  the  continuing  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  actual  depth  of  the  com- 
mitment of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  to  the  development  of  the  Fed- 
eral City. 

This  is  a  matter  of  national  concern,  of 
national    interest.    It    requires    national 


action.  Further,  with  the  Bicentennial 
upon  us,  it  requires  prompt  action.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  support  the  intent  of  S.  4196 
and  H.R.  18677  to  create  a  Federal  City 
Bicentennial  Development  Corporation,  a 
public  building  corporation  to  be  charged 
with  preparing  plans  for  and  carrying  for- 
ward the  revitalization  of  the  center  of 
the  Federal  City  area. 

In  this  area  of  approximately  one  mil- 
lion square  feet,  some  15  blocks,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Development  Corporation  is  to 
bring  about  the  maximum  private  and 
commercial  investment.  Preliminary 
studies  have  been  done  which  estimate 
that  7.5  million  square  feet  of  building 
space,  including  hotels,  restaurants, 
theaters,  retail  stores,  housing,  and  office 
space  could  be  constructed  in  the  next  6 
years.  Further  development  could  be 
expected  after  that.  The  development  of 
this  area  should  greatly  stimulate  the 
progress  of  other  renewal  efforts  immedi- 
ately to  the  north,  with  a  large  consequent 
increase  in  the  taxable  real  estate  base  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  interval 
there  would  be  an  impressive  increase  in 
construction  activity.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  program,  the  Development  Corpora- 
tion is  given  the  right  to  acquire  property 
for  its  specified  purposes,  and  to  borrow 
funds  from  the  Treasury  to  finance  its 
activities. 

The  Corporation's  development  plan, 
guided  by  the  proposals  developed  for  the 
area  during  the  1960's,  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Government 
for  approval.  At  the  completion  of  its 
work  the  Corporation  would  be  dissolved. 

In  creating  this  public  building  corpo- 
ration,  the   Congress  would  retain  the 
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power  to  pass  both  upon  all  appropria- 
tions for  the  special  public  works  involved 
in  the  development  and  upon  the  amount 
of  borrowing  authority. 

Time  is  short.  The  approaching  Bicen- 
tennial provides  us  an  opportunity  to  ful- 
fill in  this  city,  at  this  time,  a  magnificent 
vision  of  the  men  who  founded  our 
Nation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  create  a 
standard  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  by 
which  to  measure  their  own  urban 
achievement,  and  on  which  to  build 
visions  of  their  own.  Much  has  been  writ- 


ten of  the  crisis  of  the  American  city.  Too 
much  of  what  has  been  written  is  true. 
The  time  has  come  to  measure  what  we 
do,  not  by  what  we  are,  but  by  what  we 
can  be.  If  we  do  not  do  this  work  now, 
other  men  will  do  it  for  us  at  another  time. 
Let  us  do  it  now. 

note:  On  the  same  day  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by  Dr. 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  Counsellor  to  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  statement  and  on  the  President's 
tour  earlier  that  morning  of  the  Federal  City 
area. 


288     Statement  About  Appointment  of  Youth  Members  to  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Observance  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations. 
September  1O5  1970 


THE  FUTURE  of  American  youth  is 
directly  related  to  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations.  For  the  U.N.  can  be  a  factor  in 
the  great  issues  which  will  shape  history 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives:  not  only  the 
overwhelming  issue  of  war  and  peace  but 
also  issues  such  as  population  growth  and 
food  production^  the  use  of  seabeds  and  of 
outer  space,  the  relations  between  the 
races  and  between  economic  systems. 

The  President's  Commission  for  the 
Observance  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  United  Nations  was  set  up  to 
advise  this  Government  on  its  role  in  the 
U.N. — both  in  this  anniversary  year  and 
over  the  next  quarter  century.  Since 
young  people  have  more  at  stake  than 
anyone  in  the  future  role  of  the  U.N.,  it 
is  important  that  they  participate  in  this 


Commission.  We  must  take  full  advantage 
of  the  fresh  perspectives  they  bring  to 
public  affairs.  We  must  have  the  full 
benefit  of  their  idealism  and  their  imagi- 
nation. For  this  reason  I  have  today  ap- 
pointed five  young  men  and  women  to 
become  full  participating  members  of  the 
President's  Commission  for  the  Observ- 
ance of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  congratulate  them 
on  their  appointment  and  welcome  them 
to  this  challenging  new  responsibility. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  President  signed 
Executive  Order  11557,  enlarging  the  Com- 
mission's membership.  A  White  House  an- 
nouncement, dated  September  10,  1970,  listing 
the  new  appointees  is  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol. 
6, p.  1 170). 
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289     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Administration's 
Legislative  Program.     September  ii,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

A  Gall  for  Cooperation 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year  and  one- 
half  I  have  sent  more  than  50  messages 
to  the  Congress  proposing  legislation  to 
deal  with  certain  problems,  or  to  achieve 
certain  national  objectives.  On  two  oc- 
casions I  have  sought  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive summation  of  these  messages, 
thereby  presenting  an  administration 
philosophy. 

In  the  first  of  these,  my  message  of  Oc- 
tober 13,  1969,  I  asserted  that  if  ours  is 
not  to  be  an  age  of  revolution  it  must  be 
an  age  of  reform,  and  declared  that  this 
would  be  the  watchword  of  the  Adminis- 
tration: Reform.  I  listed  then  a  series  of 
such  measures  already  proposed: 

Reform  of  the  Draft 

Reform  of  the  Welfare  System 

Reform  of  the  Tax  Code 

Revenue-Sharing  Reform 

Postal  Reform 

Manpower  Reform 

Social  Security  Reform 

Reform  of  the  Grant-in-Aid  System 

Electoral  Reform 

D.C.  Government  Reform 

OEO  Reform 
I  spoke  then  of  further  issues  for  which  the 
Administration  proposed  new  initiatives: 
with  respect  to  hunger  and  malnutrition; 
population;  crime;  narcotics  and  pornog- 
raphy; manpower  facilities  and  unem- 
ployment insurance;  public  transporta- 
tion and  air  facilities. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  of 
January  22, 1970, 1  returned  to  this  theme. 


proposing  that  as  we  enter  the  seventies, 
we  should  enter  also  a  great  age  of  re- 
form of  the  institutions  of  American 
government. 

The  first  principle  of  reform  is  that 
government  programs  and  institutions 
should  be  effective.  They  should  deliver 
what  they  promise.  Too  many  promises  of 
the  1960s  have  not  been  kept.  The  nation 
is  now  paying  a  price  for  this. 

This  principle  is  a  cornerstone  of  the 
New  Federalism.  We  seek  to  develop  a 
new  sense  of  partnership  between  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, to  assign  responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  public  functions  to  the  level 
best  qualified  to  carry  them  out.  In  the 
name  of  the  "urban  crisis,"  for  example, 
the  1960s  saw  the  Federal  government  in- 
creasingly caught  in  issues  of  municipal 
housekeeping  that  are  most  appropriately 
the  business  of  a  city  council.  But  simul- 
taneously the  great  fiscal  power  of  the 
Federal  government  was  never  brought  to 
play — through  revenue  sharing — to  pro- 
vide local  governments  with  sufficient  re- 
sources to  enable  them  to  solve  their  own 
problems  in  their  own  ways. 

The  second  principle  of  reform  is  that 
America  must  find  a  way  to  direct  its 
own  growth.  We  have  entered  a  decade 
in  which  our  Gross  National  Product  will 
increase  by  $500  billion,  an  amount 
greater  than  the  entire  growth  of  the 
American  economy  from  1790  to  1950. 
Out  of  this  vast  increase  in  wealth  we  can 
create  a  life  of  unprecedented  achieve- 
ment for  ourselves,  and  for  the  nation.  Or 
we  can  choke  on  it.  "Toward  Balanced 
Growth:    Quantity  with   Quality,"   the 
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theme  of  the  report  of  the  National  Goals 
Research  Staff/  could  well  be  the  theme 
of  the  1970s. 

In  foreign  affairs  I  have  held  out  the 
hope  that  if  our  new  policies  succeed 
America  may  have  the  best  chance  since 
World  War  II  to  enjoy  a  generation  of 
uninterrupted  peace.  More  then  is  the 
reason  to  consider  forthwith  how  we  are 
to  use  the  abundance  of  peace. 

The  great  question  of  the  seventies,  as 
I  pointed  out  in  my  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  is,  shall  we  surrender  to  our  sur- 
roundings, or  shall  we  make  our  peace 
with  nature  and  begin  to  make  repara- 
tions for  the  damage  we  have  done  to  our 
air,  to  our  land  and  to  our  water?  I  prom- 
ised a  national  growth  policy,  to  bring 
balance  and  order  to  the  great  changes 
in  population,  industry,  and  patterns  of 
education  and  training  that  would  affect 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  three  decades 
ahead. 

In  February  I  sent  to  the  Congress  the 
most  comprehensive  proposals  in  the  area 
of  environmental  protection  and  enhance- 
ment ever  set  forth  by  any  administration. 
Since  then  I  have  proposed  the  creation 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 


^A  summary  of  the  report  dated  July  18, 
1970,  and  the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on 
the  report  held  on  July  15,  by  Leonard  Gar- 
ment, Special  Consultant  to  the  President  and 
Director,  National  Goals  Research  Staff;  Dr. 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  Counsellor  to  the  Presi- 
dent; and  Raymond  A.  Bauer,  Senior  Consult- 
ant, National  Goals  Research  Staff,  are  printed 
in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  941  and  947,  respec- 
tively) .  The  transcript  of  a  second  news  briefing 
on  the  report  by  Dr.  Moynihan  and  Mr.  Bauer, 
held  on  July  17,  was  released  by  the  White 
House  on  July  1 8. 


to  establish  a  focal  point  for  setting  gen- 
eral environment  pollution  standards  af- 
fecting all  media  and  forms  of  pollution. 

I  have  now  virtually  completed  the 
domestic  legislative  proposals  I  will  make 
to  the  present  Congress.  I  would  like  then 
to  take  one  further  opportunity  to  sum 
up.  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  im- 
portant achievements  already  behind  us, 
and  also  to  stress  the  very  considerable 
amount  of  work  which  is  still  before  the 
Congress  and  which  must  be  done  if  we 
are  to  meet  our  responsibility  to  this  new 
decade,  much  less  to  begin  to  fulfill  its 
promise. 

In  my  message  of  last  October  I  stated 
that  if  a  working  partnership  between  men 
of  difTering  philosophies  and  different  par- 
ties is  to  continue,  then  candor  on  both 
sides  is  required. 

Candor  requires  first  that  we  acknowl- 
edge the  exceptional  circLimstances  which 
were  thrust  upon  us  by  a  relatively  rare 
event  in  American  history.  For  the  first 
time  in  120  years  an  incoming  President 
of  one  party  has  faced  a  Congress  domi- 
nated by  another. 

Given  the  system  of  "checks  and  bal- 
ances" built  into  our  government,  it 
would  be  reasonable  to  predict  that  in 
such  a  situation  the  institutions  of  the 
Presidency  and  the  Congress  would 
thwart  one  another,  and  that  stalemate 
would  ensue.  The  American  Constitution 
was  devised  in  large  measure  to  limit  the 
exercise  of  power.  We  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  on  occasion  it  makes  such  exer- 
cise difficult. 

Yet  this  need  not  be.  It  is  not  less  a 
quality  of  our  Constitution  that  by  pro- 
viding a  voice  to  wide  ranging  and  diverse 
interests  it  makes  it  possible  from  time  to 
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time  to  face  up  to  issues  of  national  impor- 
tance^  and  to  make  genuinely  national 
decisions  about  them.  Some  decisions  can 
be  reached  only  if  both  parties  are  willing 
to  share  responsibility;  some  programs 
can  be  enacted  only  if  both  parties  share 
the  credit. 

This,  then,  is  a  time  to  face  such  issues. 
As  President,  I  have  sought  to  do  so.  I 
have  proposed  to  Congress  legislation 
dealing  with  issues  about  which  there  has 
been  an  unmistakable  national  judgment 
that  something  needs  to  be  done.  Revenue 
sharing,  for  example,  was  pledged  by  both 
parties  in  their  1968  platforms.  We  need 
it;  the  public  supports  it.  Yet,  until  now, 
no  President  has  felt  it  possible  to  pro- 
pose revenue  sharing,  no  Congress  has 
made  any  move  toward  enacting  it.  Draft 
reform,  welfare  reform,  crime  control, 
environmental  protection,  are  other  issues 
that  need  urgent  actions.  I  have  felt  it 
possible  to  approach  these  matters  as  na- 
tional issues  about  which  we  could  make 
national  decisions  in  which  both  parties 
would  participate,  for  which  both  would 
honorably  accept  responsibility  and  justly 
claim  recognition. 

Whatever  will  be  the  judgment  of  his- 
tory, the  record  of  this  moment  is  that 
Congress  has  not  responded.  There  are 
exceptions,  of  which  all  involved  can  and 
should  be  proud.  But  the  larger  fact  is 
that  Congress,  in  a  mood  of  nostalgia  and 
partisanship,  has  too  much  devoted  its 
energies  to  tinkering  with  programs  of 
the  past  while  ignoring  the  realities  of  the 
present  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
future. 

Time  now  slips  away.  The  Congress  is 
coming  to  a  close.  Its  work  is  not  done. 
The  issues  I  have  asked  to  be  considered 


have  not  been  considered.  And  yet  mat- 
ters press.  We  cannot  wait  for  politics.  We 
must  seek  a  record  of  achievement  all  can 
share. 

As  we  build  this  record,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  overriding  need  for  fiscal 
responsibility.  Year  after  year  during  the 
1 960s  the  Federal  government  incurred  a 
deficit.  In  the  early  years  of  the  decade 
there  was  a  justification  for  this.  The 
economy  was  operating  at  less  than  full 
employment  capacity.  In  the  later  years 
there  was  no  justification  whatever:  per- 
sistent deficits  could  lead  only  to  a  dis- 
orderly and  punishing  inflation.  This  was 
predictable;  it  was  predicted;  it  came  to 
pass. 

It  need  not  happen  again,  and  it  must 
not.  This  is  why  I  have  been  forced  to 
veto  appropriation  bills  sent  me  by  the 
Congress  in  amounts  well  above  those  re- 
quested. I  understand  full  well  the  feeling 
for  worthy  purposes  that  inspires  such 
action.  But  there  is  a  higher  national  in- 
terest. Economics  has  taught  us  to  think 
in  terms  of  the  entire  economic  system. 
To  affect  one  part  is  to  affect  all  parts. 
The  Federal  government  must  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  knowledge  and  real- 
ity. Just  as  the  President  sends  a  unified 
Budget  to  the  Congress,  the  Congress 
surely  should  devise  some  manner  of 
unified  response.  I  have  suggested  that 
Congress  establish  an  overall  spending 
ceiling,  and  adjust  the  various  appropria- 
tion bills  to  accord  with  that  ceiling.  There 
may  be  other  and  better  ways  of  attain- 
ing this  goal.  But  we  can  no  longer  avoid 
the  necessity  of  finding  some  means 
whereby  the  present  fragmented  and  com- 
petitive legislative  process  that  mandates 
and  promotes  Federal  spending  can  be 
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brought  under  control  so  that  the  impact 
of  the  total  Federal  budget  is  to  sustain 
and  encourage  economic  growth,  rather 
than  to  disrupt  it.  This  is  the  course  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 

If  restraint  is  one  condition  of  fiscal 
responsibility,  timeliness  is  surely  another. 
In  recent  years  Congress  has  more  and 
more  tended  to  put  off  the  enactment  of 
appropriations  bills  until  months  after 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  now 
September.  The  fiscal  year  began  July  ist. 
Yet  only  four  out  of  fourteen  appropria- 
tions bills  have  been  enacted.  This  prac- 
tice begins  to  threaten  the  very  basis  of 
orderly  and  effective  government. 

Fiscal  restraint  in  no  sense  precludes  a 
reordering  of  national  priorities.  To  the 
contrary,  it  is  only  when  such  restraint  is 
exercised  that  a  purposeful  direction  of 
events  can  occur.  In  fiscal  1971,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  first  time  in  two  decades, 
the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment on  Human  Resources  are  greater 
than  the  expenditure  on  Defense  and 
Defense-related  activities.  We  have 
reversed  the  trend  of  the  1960s.  Our 
priorities  have  changed.  But  this  change 
can  be  effective  only  in  the  context  of  dis- 
ciplined and  responsible  fiscal  policy.  The 
matter  may  be  put  more  strongly.  Any- 
one who  seriously  wishes  to  see  a  reorder- 
ing of  priorities  for  the  nation  either  must 
insist  on  doing  so  in  a  responsible  and 
disciplined  manner,  or  must  be  judged  not 
to  be  serious. 

REFORMING   THE   INSTITUTIONS    OF  THE 
PAST 


The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  igSg,  which 
had  some  troublesome  features,  never- 
theless did  incorporate  most  of  the  meas- 
ures reforming  the  Tax  Code  which  I 
had  proposed. 

The  Administration  asked  for  and  ob- 
tained the  extension  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  to  permit  the  OEO  to  carry 
out  its  new  role. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  of 
reform  passed  by  this  Congress  so  far  is  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  establishing  the 
United  States  Postal  Service.  It  is  a  land- 
mark bill  demonstrating  not  only  ability 
to  respond  to  a  complex  and  persisting 
problem  with  bold  and  creative  measures, 
but  demonstrating  as  well  the  power  of 
bipartisan  effort  when  it  is  exercised  with 
determination  and  will.  This  Act  will  need 
to  be  improved  upon  as  the  new  system 
is  established,  but  we  have  a  sound 
structure. 

Last  year  the  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion I  recommended  to  permit  a  change 
from  the  oldest-first  to  a  youngest-first  or- 
der of  call  in  Selective  Service,  to  reduce 
the  period  of  prime  vulnerability  to  one 
year,  and  to  select  individuals  through  a 
lottery  system. 

Thus  we  have  made  a  beginning.  But 
our  work  is  nowhere  near  ended.  The 
other  major  reforms  I  listed  last  October 
still  have  not  been  enacted.  Since  that 
time  I  have  proposed  a  wide  range  of 
measures  of  equal  importance.  In  far  the 
greater  proportion  these,  too,  await  action 
by  Congress. 

REFORM    OF   THE   DRAFT 


Of  the  major  items  of  reform  which  I 
have  proposed  to  the  Congress,  and  which 
I  described  in  my  message  of  October  13, 
1969,  some  have  been  acted  upon. 


As  long  as  the  draft  is  necessary  to  meet 
our  military  manpower  needs,  it  must  be 
made  to  operate  as  equitably  and  con- 
sistently as  possible. 
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This  year,  by  Executive  Order  [i  1527], 
future  occupational,  agricultural,  and 
paternity  deferments  were  eliminated.  At 
the  same  time,  I  requested  the  Congress  to 
restore  the  discretionary  authority  of  the 
President  on  undergraduate  student  de- 
ferments so  that  these  deferments  could 
also  be  eliminated  in  the  future.  I  also 
proposed  that  legislation  be  enacted  to 
improve  the  random  selection  system  by 
permitting  the  establishment  of  a  direct 
national  call  of  inductees.  The  Congress 
has  not  acted  on  these  proposals.  But  the 
only  long  range  solution  is  to  end  our 
need  to  draft  by  attaining  an  all-volunteer 
armed  force.  On  April  23,  1970,  I  pro- 
posed military  pay  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress as  an  important  step  towards  achiev- 
ing an  objective  of  reducing  draft  calls  to 
zero.  Unfortunately,  this  legislation  has 
not  been  enacted. 

In  the  meantime — ^and  for  all  time — 
America  owes  an  obligation  to  the  men 
who  have  fought  in  Vietnam,  and  not  less 
to  those  who  backed  them  in  the  Armed 
Forces  elsewhere.  The  Vietnam  Veterans 
Assistance  Act  which  I  have  proposed  to 
the  Congress  would  provide  important 
new  GI  Bill  benefits  relating  to  post- 
secondary  school  training,  the  provision  of 
Small  Business  Administration  loans  to 
veterans  from  minority  groups,  and  the 
provision  of  guaranteed  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  mobile  homes.  This  legislation 
has  not  been  enacted;  it  should  be. 

REFORM    OF   THE    WELFARE    SYSTEM 

The  Family  Assistance  Act  has  been 
properly  described  as  the  most  important 
piece  of  domestic  legislation  to  go  before 
the  Congress  in  thirty-five  years.  It  is  one 
of  the  dozen  or  half-dozen  most  important 
pieces  of  domestic  legislation  in  American 


history.  The  Act  provides  a  basic  national 
income  supplement  for  all  needy  families 
with  children.  It  abolishes  the  bankrupt 
welfare  system  of  the  past,  which  has  so 
greatiy  contributed  to  our  present  crisis, 
and  creates  an  altogether  new  system 
based  upon  work  incentives  (including 
support  for  child  care  services) ,  job  train- 
ing and  provision,  and  directed  primarily 
to  creating  self-sufficient  independent 
families.  Where  persons  are  genuinely  de- 
pendent, as  are  the  aged  and  disabled,  or 
female  headed  families  with  young  chil- 
dren, the  bill  provides  national  standards 
of  benefits  which  will  enormously  improve 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  many  parts 
of  the  nation. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Act  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  resounding  and  gratifying  vote. 
Hearings  are  now  taking  place  in  the 
Senate.  It  would  be  tragic  beyond  words 
if  this  historic  opportunity  were  to  be 
allowed  to  slip  away  from  us.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  this  will  not  happen,  but  to 
prevent  it  the  Senate  will,  of  course,  have 
to  move  with  some  dispatch. 

The  Family  Assistance  Plan  is  the  key- 
stone of  an  income  strategy  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  poverty  in  the  United  States.  In 
1969  the  first  move  in  this  strategy  was 
accomplished  when  Congress  adopted  the 
Administration's  proposal  to  abolish  in- 
come taxes  for  the  poor.  Reform  of  the 
Manpower  Program  and  Unemployment 
Insurance  are  equally  essential,  and  the 
latter  has  now  also  been  enacted.  But  the 
strategy  will  be  incomplete  until  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan  is  enacted  as  well. 

On  May  6,  1969,  before  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan  was  proposed,  I  sent  to 
Congress  a  message  on  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition, in  which  I  declared  that  the 
moment  is  at  hand  to  put  an  end  to 
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hunger  in  America  itself  for  all  time.  Since 
then,  major  reforms  have  been  carried 
through  toward  this  goal.  But  legislation 
is  required.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  Amend- 
ments,  which  I  recommended  to  the  Con- 
gress, established  the  pathbreaking  princi- 
ples that  very  poor  families  would  receive 
free  stamps,  that  for  other  families  cash 
requirements  would  be  limited  to  30  per- 
cent of  family  income,  that  uniform  mini- 
mum national  eligibility  standards  would 
be  established,  and  a  range  of  similarly 
important  reforms.  This  legislation  still 
has  not  been  enacted. 

Family  welfare  is  necessarily  related  to 
family  size  and  the  availability  of  health 
services.  On  July  18,  1969,  I  sent  the  first 
Message  to  Congress  ever  on  the  subject 
of  population.  At  the  time  I  proposed  that 
we  should  establish  as  a  national  goal  the 
provision  of  adequate  family  planning 
services  within  the  next  five  years  to  all 
those  who  want  but  cannot  afford  them, 
adding  that  in  no  circimistances  will  the 
activities  associated  with  our  pursuit  of 
this  goal  be  allowed  to  infringe  upon  the 
religious  convictions  or  personal  wishes 
and  freedom  of  any  individual,  nor  will 
they  be  allowed  to  impair  the  absolute 
right  of  all  individuals  to  have  such  mat- 
ters of  conscience  respected  by  public 
authorities.  Part  of  this  program  has  gone 
forward,  but  in  order  to  reach  our  goal 
of  being  able  to  serve  the  estimated  five 
million  women  who  are  in  need  of  subsi- 
dized, publicly  assisted  family  planning 
services,  family  planning  legislation 
should  be  enacted  by  the  Congress  this 
year. 

On  the  broader  question  of  the  future 
course  of  population  growth  and  its  impli- 
cations for  our  society,  I  am  pleased  to 
observe  that  the  Commission  on  Popula- 
tion Growth  and  the  American  Future 


which  I  proposed  in  my  Message  has  been 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  is  now  in 
operation. 

In  February  of  this  year  this  Adminis- 
tration sent  to  the  Congress  the  Health 
Services  Improvement  Act  dedicated  to 
the  creation  of  integrated,  effective, 
consumer-oriented  health  care  systems  by 
the  consolidation  of  four  existing  and 
overlapping  programs  in  this  field.  The 
Act  would  "decategorize"  certain  aspects 
of  these  programs,  provide  "joint  fund- 
ing", authorize  the  transfer  of  funds 
among  these  programs  and  encourage 
experimentation  in  the  delivery  of  health 
services.  The  Congress  has  not  yet  taken 
final  action  on  this  legislation. 

REVENUE-SHARING  REFORM 

As  I  stated  in  October,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  government,  we  have 
recommended  a  national  policy  of  per- 
manent sharing  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
revenues  with  the  States  and  lesser  polit- 
ical units  of  the  country.  My  proposal, 
the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  igSg,  would 
begin  with  $1  billion  in  its  first  full  fiscal 
year,  and  rise  to  approximately  $5  bil- 
lion by  FY  1976:  It  would  be  difficult  to 
identify  another  proposal  that  has  re- 
ceived such  widespread  endorsement.  It  is 
elemental  economics,  elemental  good 
sense,  elemental  good  government.  Both 
parties  endorsed  Revenue  Sharing  in  their 
1968  platforms,  and  it  has  widespread 
public  support.  Yet  neither  the  House  nor 
the  Senate  has  held  hearings  on  this  Ad- 
ministration's bin. 

MANPOWHER  REFORM 

Earlier  in  this  message  I  stated  that  the 
first  principle  of  reform  is  that  govem- 
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ment  programs  should  be  effective.  With 
this  object  in  view  I  have  proposed  a 
Manpower  Training  Act  which  would 
consolidate  the  major  manpower  train- 
ing programs  carried  on  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  into  one  funding  author- 
ity, abolish  categorical  programs,  provide 
that  the  administration  of  the  programs 
be  progressively  decentralized  to  the  States 
and  metropolitan  areas,  and  further  pro- 
vide an  automatic  increase  of  10  percent 
in  manpower  funds  when  the  national  un- 
employment rate  equals  or  exceeds  4.5 
percent  for  three  consecutive  months. 

Here  is  the  New  Federalism  in  action. 
Consolidate  in  the  interests  of  flexibility. 
Decentralize  where  operations  are  best 
managed  locally.  Assert  national  standards 
of  performance,  and  provide  automatic 
adjustments  to  changes  in  the  national 
economy.  In  the  history  of  American  Fed- 
eralism there  has  been  no  comparable 
transfer  of  functions:  a  process  that  for 
more  than  a  third  of  a  century  has  taken 
responsibilities  away  from  State  and  local 
governments  and  lodged  them  in  Wash- 
ington would  now  for  the  first  time  be  re- 
versed, not  to  reestablish  an  old  arrange- 
ment, but  to  create  a  new  one.  Hearings 
have  been  held  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  but  as  yet  neither  body  has  re- 
sponded to  the  essentials  of  this  historic 
legislation. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  to 
pass  either  session  of  the  Congress  thus 
far  is  the  recently  enacted  Employment 
Security  Amendments  of  igyo^  which  I 
recommended  July  8,  1969.  This  prece- 
dent-shattering legislation  will  not  only 
cover  4.75  million  additional  jobs — in 
small  businesses,  nonprofit  organizations. 
State  hospitals,  and  State  institutions  of 
higher  education  among  others — it  will 
also  provide  an  extension  of  the  benefit 


period  up  to  13  weeks  which  is  automati- 
cally triggered  when  the  insured  unem- 
ployment rate  for  the  nation  reaches  4.5 
percent  for  three  consecutive  months,  and 
would  remain  in  operation  until  that  rate 
drops  below  4.5  percent  for  a  correspond- 
ing three  months.  These  provisions  be- 
come effective  January  1, 1972. 

This  is  the  most  extensive  reform  of  the 
unemployment  insurance  program  ever 
enacted.  Something  of  moment  has  oc- 
curred. This  important  income  mainte- 
nance program  has  been  made  flexible, 
responsive,  equilibrating.  This  is  what 
modern  government  should  be  doing  in 
a  dozen  such  areas. 

SOCIAL   SECURITY  REFORM 

In  the  Social  Security  Amendments  cur- 
rently before  the  Congress,  I  requested  an 
automatic  cost-of-living  adjustment  in 
Social  Security  benefits  to  compensate 
elderly  Americans,  as  I  stated  in  October, 
for  the  losses  they  are  suffering  because  of 
an  inflation  they  could  do  nothing  either 
to  prevent  or  to  avoid.  This  is  an  act  of 
fairness  which  I  proposed  in  my  1968 
campaign  for  the  Presidency  and  which 
the  Congress  should  no  longer  deny  to  our 
senior  citizens.  In  addition,  I  proposed 
several  benefit  liberalizations  and  reforms 
which  would  make  social  security  a  more 
equitable  and  effective  instrument  of  in- 
come security  for  the  aged.  This  measure 
has  passed  the  House  and  awaits  action 
in  the  Senate. 

REFORM    OF    THE    GRANT-IN-AID    SYSTEM 

The  Congress  consented  to  my  reorga- 
nization plan  which  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  Domestic 
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CounciL  I  am  confident  that  these  new 
entities  will  be  major  factors  in  improving 
the  management  of  domestic  affairs  in  the 
years  ahead.  However,  there  are  other  as- 
pects of  management  reform  which  re- 
quire legislation  which  has  not  been  acted 
upon. 

In  the  fourth  month  of  the  Administra- 
tion I  proposed  to  reform  the  increasingly 
chaotic  and  unmanageable  grant-in-aid 
system  of  the  national  government  by  pro- 
viding the  President  with  power,  subject 
to  Congressional  veto,  to  consolidate  re- 
lated assistance  programs. 

This  is  no  small  matter.  It  is  one  of  the 
reforms  that  is  absolutely  necessary  if  our 
present  governmental  system  is  to  be 
made  to  work.  Again  we  face  a  familiar 
situation.  We  have  made  some  improve- 
ments through  action  by  the  Executive 
Branch,  but  legislation  is  necessary.  Hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  the  Grant  Con- 
solidation Act  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  but  neither  body  has  acted. 

We  have  recently  proposed  dramatic 
changes  in  the  manner  in  which  Social 
Services  are  delivered  to  their  intended 
beneficiaries.  As  an  amendment  to  the 
Family  Assistance  Act,  we  proposed 
greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  services 
money  and  related  HEW  programs — ^in- 
cluding permissive  authority  for  State  and 
local  governments  to  transfer  up  to  20 
percent  from  one  appropriation  to  an- 
other under  certain  conditions.  Moreover, 
we  would  launch  a  new  Government  As- 
sistance Program  to  help  Mayors  and 
Governors  strengthen  their  policy  direc- 
tion and  management  of  important  HEW 
services.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
was  gratifyingly  prompt  in  holding  hear- 
ings on  this  important  amendment,  and  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  enact  it  this  year. 


The  Federal  Economy  Act  is  a  related 
measure.  Programs  need  to  be  consoli- 
dated; from  time  to  time  they  need  to  be 
eliminated.  This  is  an  elemental  principle 
of  the  decent  management  of  public 
aflfairs.  In  February,  1970,  I  proposed 
program  changes  that  would  save  $2.1 
billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1971 — ^money  ur- 
gently needed  for  other  programs.  More 
than  half  of  those  changes  that  require 
Congressional  approval  have  not  been  put 
into  effect.  Further,  the  Congress  is  block- 
ing over  $170  million  of  the  savings  I  pro- 
posed to  achieve  by  executive  action.  In 
all.  Congress  is  not  acting  on  over  $700 
million  in  savings,  or  one- third  of  my  pro- 
posals. In  those  areas  where  I  have  been 
left  free  to  act  I  am  accomplishing  100 
percent  of  the  savings  planned. 

ELECTORAL   REFORM 

No  one  subject  more  profoundly  in- 
volves the  issue  of  popular  sovereignty 
than  the  method  of  electing  the  President. 
For  almost  two  centuries  the  system  of  the 
Electoral  College  has  somehow  worked, 
albeit  just  barely  at  times,  and  at  other 
times  even  doubtfully.  Every  four  years 
the  American  democracy  places  a  large, 
unacceptable,  and  unnecessary  wager  that 
it  will  work  one  more  time,  that  somehow 
an  institution  that  never  in  any  event 
functioned  the  way  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  anticipated,  will  somehow 
confer  the  Presidency  on  that  candidate 
who  obtains  the  largest  number  of  votes. 
The  Electoral  College  need  not  do  so. 
Indeed  on  occasion  it  has  not  done  so.  But 
far  more  importantly — whatever  the  pop- 
ular vote — ^it  need  not  confer  the  Presi- 
dency on  any  candidate,  if  none  has  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote. 
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Our  ability  to  change  this  system  in 
time  for  the  1972  elections  is  a  touchstone 
of  the  impulse  to  reform  in  America 
today.  It  will  be  the  measure  of  our  ability 
to  avert  calamity  by  anticipating  it. 

As  I  stated  in  my  October  1969  mes- 
sage, I  originally  favored  other  methods 
of  reforming  the  electoral  college  system, 
but  the  passage  by  the  House  of  a  direct 
popular  election  plan  indicated  that  this 
thoroughly  acceptable  reform  could  be 
achieved,  and  I  accordingly  supported  it. 
Unfortunately,  the  Senate  has  not  com- 
pleted action.  Time  is  running  out.  But  it 
is  still  possible  to  pass  the  measure  and  to 
amend  the  Constitution  in  time  for  the 
1972  elections. 

D.G.   GOVERNMENT   REFORM 

Last  October  I  called  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  one  of  the  truly  unacceptable 
facts  of  American  life,  and  asked  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  I  had  proposed 
which  would  bring  about  the  orderly 
transfer  of  political  power  to  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  called  for 
a  Constitutional  amendment  giving  the 
District  at  least  one  representative  in  the 
House  and  such  additional  representatives 
as  Congress  may  approve,  and  providing 
for  the  possibility  of  two  United  States 
Senators.  (We  need  to  keep  continually  in 
mind  that  the  population  of  the  District 
is  greater  than  that  of  at  least  ten  States. ) 
I  asked  for  an  interim  arrangement  pro- 
viding the  District  with  a  non-voting 
Congressional  representative,  and  the 
creation  of  a  Commission  on  Government 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  propose  a 
permanent  governmental  arrangement.  I 
have  been  heartened  by  progress  toward 
the  non-voting  representative,  but  I  share 


the  chagrin  that  most  Americans  feel  at 
the  fact  that  Congress  continues  to  deny 
self-government  to  the  nation's  capital.  I 
would  remind  the  Congress  that  the 
founding  fathers  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Home  rule  was  taken  from  the  District 
only  after  more  than  seventy  years  of  self- 
government,  and  this  was  done  on 
grounds  that  were  either  factually  shaky 
or  morally  doubtful.  Surely  we  cannot 
allow  this  inadmissible  situation  to  persist 
as  the  American  Bicentennial  dawns. 

FOREIGN    TRADE 

In  a  message  to  the  Congress  of  Novem- 
ber 18,  1969, 1  proposed  the  Trade  Act  of 
igSg  which  would  significantly  strengthen 
the  trade  agreements  program  of  the 
United  States,  recognizing  that  ultimately 
it  is  rising  world  trade  and  production 
that  must  form  the  base  for  the  prosperity 
of  developing  nations.  At  the  same  time, 
the  bill  would  establish  a  viable  program 
of  tariflf  adjustments  for  industries  and 
adjustment  assistance  for  firms  and 
workers  affected  by  imports.  It  would  also 
promote  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
non-tariff  barriers  to  trade,  by  eliminating 
the  American  Selling  Price  System.  While 
this  legislation  awaits  enactment,  I  again 
express  my  concern  about  the  growing 
tone  of  protectionism  in  the  arguments 
being  made  in  the  Congress. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  Amend- 
ments provide  for  a  long-range  merchant 
marine  building  program  of  300  ships  in 
the  next  ten  years,  with  a  lessening  of  de- 
pendence on  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy for  liner  carriers,  and  the  buildup  of 
the  bulk  commercial  carrier  fleet  for  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  trade  expansion  measure  of 
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fundamental  importance.  The  bill  has 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
has  not  as  yet  passed  the  Senate. 

CRIME 

In  my  October,  1969  Message  I  de- 
clared that  there  is  no  greater  need  in  this 
free  society  than  the  restoration  of  the 
individual  American's  freedom  from  vio- 
lence in  his  home  and  on  the  streets  of  his 
city  or  town.  These  words  were  carefully 
chosen.  The  issue  of  crime  is  easily  mis- 
understood, and  on  occasion  deliberately 
so.  The  issue  of  crime  is  freedom.  When 
individual  citizens  are  the  direct  victims 
of  violence,  or  the  indirect  victims  when 
they  are  forced  to  restrict  their  own  move- 
ments out  of  fear  of  violence,  fundamental 
liberties  are  abridged.  A  government  that 
fails  to  protect  those  liberties  is  not  worthy 
of  the  name.  At  the  time  of  my  statement 
the  issue  had  been  the  source  of  more 
legislative  requests  from  the  Administra- 
tion than  any  other  single  subject.  Today, 
not  far  from  a  year  later,  only  two  bills 
have  passed.  One  was  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  Reform  and  Criminal 
Procedure  Act — a  measure  of  major  im- 
portance. It  provides  for  the  expansion 
and  strengthening  of  the  entire  system  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  in 
the  nation's  capital.  As  I  said  in  October, 
the  Act  provides  more  judges,  new  en- 
forcement tools,  reorganization  of  the 
archaic  court  system,  a  new  public  defend- 
er's office,  and  reform  in  the  procedures 
for  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders. 

The  second  was  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act  to  provide 
more  effective  and  improved  methods  for 
dealing  with  young  people  in  the  Federal 
criminal  justice  system. 


Among  the  most  important  crime  pro- 
posals that  have  been  before  the  Congress 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  which  have  not 
been  enacted,  are  these: 

— The  Controlled  Dangerous  Sub- 
stances Act.  This  Act  would  substantially 
revise  existing  drug  laws  by  providing  new 
means  for  controlling  dangerous  drugs  by 
establishing  a  new,  comprehensive  and 
realistic  penalty  structure  designed  to  pro- 
vide courts  with  guidance  and  flexibility 
in  handling  offenders,  and  by  providing 
more  effective  enforcement  tools  for 
diminishing  the  availability  of  dangerous 
drugs. 

— Organized  Crime  Control  Act.  This  is 
an  omnibus  bilj  embodying  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion, the  National  Commission  on  Reform 
of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  and  other 
groups.  The  ten  titles  codify  and 
strengthen  existing  Federal  laws  relating 
to  the  prosecution  of  organized  crime. 
Again,  this  is  an  issue  easily  misunder- 
stood. The  most  important  issues  involved 
in  organized  crime  are  not  those  which  are 
most  commonly  discussed.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  as  much  as  $50  billion  a 
year  passed  through  the  hands  of  orga- 
nized crime  in  illegal  gambling  alone. 
What  is  involved  here  is  not  the  act  of 
gambling  by  the  individual  citizen,  but 
the  corruption  of  government  that  in- 
variably accompanies  it.  Similarly,  the 
social  consequences  of  the  drug  traffic  con- 
trolled by  organized  crime  spread  far 
beyond  the  personal  tragedy  of  the  addict. 
They  weaken  the  fabric  of  society  itself. 

This  proposal  would  make  large-scale 
gambling  a  federal  offense  and  would 
make  it  a  felony  for  large-scale  gamblers 
and  law  enforcement  officers  or  public 
officials  to  obstruct  enforcement  of  State 
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and  local  laws  against  gambling  through 
bribery  of  government  officials.  And  it 
would  replace  numerous  disparate  wit- 
ness-immunity laws  scattered  throughout 
the  United  States  Code  with  a  single  uni- 
form provision.  It  is  a  long  overdue  re- 
form. This  bill  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  increased  sentences,  up  to  30 
years,  for  dangerous  adult  special  oflfend- 
ers — the  recidivist,  the  professional  of- 
fender, and  the  organized  crime  leader. 

— Wagering  Tax  Amendments.  This 
proposal  would  prohibit  the  use  against 
the  taxpayer  of  information  obtained 
through  his  compliance  with  the  wagering 
tax,  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
coverage  and  amount  of  the  taxes,  and 
authorizing  a  grant  of  immunity  to  essen- 
tial witnesses. 

— The  Bail  Reform  Act  Amendments. 
This  proposal  would  authorize  a  judge  to 
detain,  after  a  hearing,  a  person  charged 
with  certain  categories  of  Federal  crimes 
who  was  found  to  pose  a  danger  to  an- 
other person  or  the  community  if  released. 

— Protection  of  Minors  from  Obscenity 
Act  and  the  Prohibition  of  Transportation 
of  Salacious  Advertising  Act,  These  two 
bills  would  prohibit  the  use  of  the  mails 
for  the  distribution  of  matter  harmful  to 
minors  or  advertisements  explicitly  de- 
signed and  intended  to  appeal  to  a  pru- 
rient interest  in  sex. 

— Criminal  Justice  Act  Amendments. 
This  proposal  would  institute  fundamen- 
tal and  urgently  needed  reforms  in  the 
provision  of  legal  defenders  for  poor  per- 
sons. Crime  involves  the  issue  of  freedom, 
and  that  includes  freedom  from  imjust  ar- 
rest and  conviction.  Vigorous  and  com- 
petent legal  defense  is  fundamental  to  this 
freedom,  and  it  results  in  justice  for  not 
only  the  accused  but  also  the  accuser. 


These  crime  control  measures  have  been 
before  the  Congress  for  more  than  a  year. 
There  are  further  measures  of  equal  and 
as  great  urgency  also  before  the  Congress. 

— The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Amendments.  The  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  was 
established  in  1968  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  assist,  through  a  grant  program. 
State  and  local  governments  in  strength- 
ening and  improving  law  enforcement. 
These  amendments  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress would  authorize  appropriations  for 
this  important  program  for  fiscal  year 
1 97 1  and  beyond  and  would  amend  the 
basic  authority  to  permit  better  utilization 
of  the  available  funds. 

— Explosives  Regulation  Proposals  and 
Amendments.  We  have  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  the  business  of  importing, 
manufacturing  or  dealing  in  explosives 
through  a  system  of  licenses  and  permits 
as  well  as  prohibiting  the  purchase  of  ex- 
plosives by  mail-order.  In  addition,  we 
have  proposed  amendments  to  the  U.S. 
Criminal  Code  which  would  provide 
urgently  needed  powers  to  control  the 
epidemic  of  terrorist  bombings  and  nihilist 
destruction  which  has  suddenly  become  a 
feature  of  American  life.  Here  again  the 
object  of  crime  control  is  not  simply  to 
deter  people  from  breaking  the  law  and 
to  punish  persons  who  have  broken 
the  law,  but  more  importantly  to  main- 
tain and  protect  the  freedom  of  citizens 
to  live  their  lives  without  fear  and  with- 
out injury.  The  stability  of  democratic 
society  is  what  really  is  at  stake. 

EDUCATION   REFORM 

If  the  impulse  to  reform  may  be  muted 
with  respect  to  some  areas  of  American 
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life,  there  would  seem  to  be  near  universal 
agreement  that  reform  is  overdue  and 
urgent  at  every  level  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. There  is  a  difference,  however, 
between  reform  and  retribution.  If  educa- 
tion has  failed — where  it  has  failed — the 
remedy  is  not  to  destroy  it,  but  to  restruc- 
ture it.  Moreover,  failure  as  perceived  by 
one  group  may  be  success  in  the  eyes  of 
another.  Opinions  about  education  must 
be  informed  by  knowledge  about  the  sub- 
ject. From  this  it  follows  that  the  first 
thing  to  understand  about  education  is 
that  our  understanding  of  the  process  is 
weak  indeed.  At  most,  it  can  be  described 
as  just  beginning.  This  is  a  lesson  we 
learned  in  the  1 960s  at  no  little  cost. 

During  that  decade,  Congress  was 
extraordinarily  generous  in  its  support  of 
education,  particularly  in  its  enthusiasm 
for  trying  to  compensate  through  educa- 
tion for  the  environmental  disadvantages 
of  our  least  fortunate  children.  Support 
for  education  comprised  the  fastest-grow- 
ing segment  of  the  Federal  budget  by  the 
mid-point  of  that  ten-year  period.  This 
support — regarded  as  long  overdue  by 
most  Americans,  and  begrudged  by  almost 
no  one — ^generated  an  extraordinary 
flurry  of  activity  in  American  education  at 
all  levels. 

Much  of  this  activity  was  based  on  the 
familiar  premise  that  if  only  the  resources 
available  for  education  were  increased, 
the  amount  that  youngsters  learn  would 
increase,  too.  Somehow,  it  seemed  reason- 
able to  assume  that  the  amount  of  dollars 
invested  in  education  was  all  that  really 
mattered.  For  we  thought  we  knew  what 
education  was  all  about. 

It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  understand- 
able that  we,  as  a  nation,  have  been  re- 
luctant to  accept  the  findings  of  massive 


research  and  bold  scholarly  analysis  which 
suggest  that  perhaps  our  cherished  as- 
sumptions may  simply  not  be  true.  Or,  if 
true,  they  are  far  more  complex  and  diffi- 
cult to  understand  than  we  thought.  It  is 
entirely  understandable  that  we  have  all 
been  reluctant  to  acknowledge  how  little 
return  our  investment  has  brought,  how 
disappointing  the  educational  results  of 
our  ambitious  programs  have  been.  But 
the  simple  and  alarming  fact  has  gradu- 
ally become  apparent,  that  we  did  not 
really  understand  the  educational  process 
well  enough  to  have  a  purposeful  effect 
on  its  outcome,  which  is,  of  course,  what 
children  learn. 

There  is  no  shame  associated  with  this 
conclusion,  and  no  blame  to  be  assigned. 
But  it  is  time  to  realize  that  every  time  we 
invest  a  billion  dollars  in  a  compensatory 
program,  we  raise  the  hopes  of  millions  of 
our  most  disadvantaged  citizens;  which 
hopes  are  more  than  likely  destined  to  be 
dashed,  for  the  programs  and  strategies 
on  which  they  rest  are  themselves  based 
on  faulty  assumptions  and  inadequate 
knowledge.  This  is  bad  government.  It  is 
bad  politics.  It  is  bad  education. 

This  Administration  did  not  take  the 
easy  way  out  of  this  sad  paradox.  The  easy 
response  would  have  been  to  ignore  the 
research  findings  or  to  stop  spending 
money  across  the  board  on  education.  In 
fact,  the  total  sums  budgeted  by  this  Ad- 
ministration for  education  have  risen 
steadily — ^to  nearly  $12  billion  this  year — 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  For  many  of 
these  programs  have  auxiliary  benefits 
that  should  not  be  denied  our  young 
people.  Far  from  cutting  back — or  pre- 
tending that  programs  "work"  when  in 
fact  they  do  not — this  Administration  has 
chosen  the  tougher  route  of  reform  and 
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research.  For  we  are  confident  that  the 
day  will  come  when  in  fact  every  young 
American  can  learn  as  much  and  go  as  far 
as  his  abilities  will  permit.  But  that  day 
will  be  slow  in  coming  if  we  fail  now  to 
abandon  outmoded  precepts  and  to  move 
beyond  simplicities.  (While  at  the  same 
time  giving  full  honor  and  credit  to  those 
who  re-awakened  the  nation  to  its  edu- 
cational shortcomings.) 

Accordingly,  this  Administration  has 
taken  a  number  of  executive  actions 
aimed  at  the  reform  and  renewal  of 
American  education,  consistent  with  the 
principle  of  the  New  Federalism  that 
elementary  and  secondary  education  are 
properly  the  province  of  States  and  locali- 
ties. The  Office  of  Child  Development  has 
been  created  within  HEW  as  the  focal 
agency  for  our  Early  Learning  Program 
and  other  activities  aimed  at  enhancing 
The  First  Five  Years  of  Life.  The  Presi- 
dents Commission  on  School  Finance  is 
now  at  work  examining  the  pressing  and 
complex  problems  associated  with  the 
financial  support  of  public  and  non-public 
schools.  The  Right  to  Read  has  been 
established  as  a  prime  educational  goal 
and  a  National  Reading  Council  has  been 
appointed  to  monitor  the  nation's  progress 
toward  it.  We  initiated  a  rigorous — and 
continuing — review  of  the  Title  I 
program. 

But  the  reforms  in  Federal  education 
programs  that  are  most  needed  must 
represent  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration.  In  two 
major  Messages  to  Congress  last  March,  I 
made  a  series  of  proposals  for  reform  and 
renewal,  first  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  then  in  higher  education. 
These  were  augmented  by  our  proposed 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act,  and  by  the 


thorough-going  reform  of  the  Impacted 
Aid  Program  transmitted  as  part  of  the 
Federal  Economy  Act. 

In  these  proposals  I  asked  that  the  Con- 
gress establish  a  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation, within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  in  order  to  bring 
to  education  the  intensity  and  quality  of 
research  and  experimentation  that  we 
have  grown  accustomed  to  in  biomedical 
research  under  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  Staffed  by  scholars  and  experts 
from  n:iany  fields,  and  free  of  many  of  the 
constraints  on  established  agencies,  the 
National  Institute  would  offer  reasonable 
hope  that  in  time  we  might  convert  our 
present  ignorance  about  the  processes  of 
education  into  hard  knowledge  about 
learning  and  how  to  effect  it.  Its  purpose 
is  to  assist  schools  in  solving  the  pressing 
problems  which  beset  them.  Congress  has 
not  held  hearings  on  this  important  and 
far-reaching  proposal. 

I  asked  that  the  Congress  reform  the 
mammoth — and,  in  its  present  form,  in- 
excusable— ^program  popularly  known  as 
Aid  to  Federally-impacted  Areas.  As  I 
observed  in  March,  this  program  neither 
assists  States  to  determine  their  own  edu- 
cation expenditures  nor  re-directs  funds 
to  the  individual  districts  in  greatest  need. 
Four  Presidents,  representing  both  par- 
ties, have  asked  Congress  to  take  up  the 
long  overdue  but  politically  unpopular 
task  of  eliminating  its  most  egregious 
flaws.  Although  hearings  have  been  held 
on  this  long-needed  reform,  no  Commit- 
tee action  has  been  taken  in  either  house. 

I  asked  the  Congress  to  enact  a  special 
two-year  Emergency  School  Aid  Program 
to  expedite  and  encourage  the  process  of 
desegregation  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
enhance  the  possibility  that  our  young- 
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sters  can  benefit  from  interracial  educa- 
tional experiences.  Surely  there  has  been 
no  domestic  public  issue  in  twenty  years  to 
engage  the  attention  and  concern  of  more 
citizens  than  the  relationship  of  the  races 
within  our  nation's  schools.  To  the  extent 
that  this  relationship  can  be  eased  and 
assisted  through  the  use  of  Federal  funds, 
I  have  asked  Congress  to  join  with  the 
Administration  in  doing  so.  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  complete  action  on  this  leg- 
islation at  an  early  date. 

My  request  that  Congress  speedily 
appropriate  $150  million  under  existing 
authority  so  that  we  might  begin  this 
challenging  task  before  schools  open  this 
September  was  regrettably  cut  in  half  to 
$75  million. 

In  higher  education,  the  Administra- 
tion submitted  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive pieces  of  education  legislation  in 
history,  the  Higher  Education  Opportu- 
nity Act.  Its  key  elements  bear  repeating. 

By  substantially  revising  the  present 
structure  of  student  financial  aid,  it  would 
be  possible,  for  the  first  time,  to  assure 
every  lower-income  student  entering  col- 
lege a  combination  of  Federal  grants  and 
subsidized  loans  sufficient  to  give  him  the 
same  ability  to  pay  as  a  student  from  a 
family  earning  $10,000. 

At  the  same  time,  I  proposed  to  make 
Federally-guaranteed  loans  available  to 
every  college  and  graduate  student  in  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  income.  The 
National  Student  Loan  Association — ^a 
"secondary  market"  for  student  loan  pa- 
per— ^would  make  this  possible,  and  the 
loans  that  we  propose  to  guarantee  would 
be  sufficient  in  amount,  and  flexible 
enough  in  length  of  repayment,  that  any 
student  prepared  to  invest  in  his  own  fu- 


ture could  finance  his  own  education. 
By  making  loans  available  to  all,  and  by 
concentrating  subsidies  on  those  who  need 
them  most,  the  United  States  would  finally 
be  able  to  tell  its  young  people  that  no 
qualified  student  who  wants  to  go  to  col- 
lege need  be  barred  by  lack  of  money. 

In  looking  at  the  complex  ties  between 
institutions  of  higher  education  and  the 
Federal  government,  this  Administration 
concluded  that  for  three  decades  now  the 
Federal  government  has  been  hiring  uni- 
versities to  do  work  it  wanted  done.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  Federal  government 
to  help  academic  communities  to  pursue 
excellence  and  reform  in  fields  of  their 
own  choosing  as  well,  and  by  means  of 
their  own  choosing.  Accordingly,  I  asked 
Congress  to  create  a  National  Foundation 
for  Higher  Education,  to  be  funded  ini- 
tially at  $200  million  a  year,  and  to  be 
guided  in  its  policies  by  a  Board  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public  as  well  as 
the  higher  education  community  itself. 
In  creating  this  Foundation,  it  would  also 
be  possible  to  consolidate  a  series  of  nar- 
row categorical  programs  that  have  long 
distorted  the  needs  and  wishes  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities. 

It  would  be  naive  to  ignore  the  all-too- 
apparent  fact  that  higher  education  may 
not  be  as  popular  in  the  United  States  as 
formerly.  There  has  been  a  serious  loss 
of  faith  in  our  universities,  not  least 
within  the  institutions  themselves.  The 
specter  of  "student  unrest" — and  the 
alleged  political  consequences  of  appear- 
ing to  reward  disruptive  students  and 
faculty — ^has  tended  to  paralyze  eflPorts  in 
this  field.  But  it  is  too  easy  to  do  nothing, 
to  let  our  dismay  over  the  behavior  of 
individual  persons  and  institutions  pre- 
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vent  us  from  sustaining  and  reforming 
our  long-range  investment  in  education. 
This  is  the  time  to  move  beyond  politics, 
to  move  even  beyond  our  individual  senti- 
ments,  and  to  take  the  bold  steps  that 
alone  can  assure  the  continuation  of  ex- 
cellence and  the  opening  of  opportunity 
in  American  higher  education.  I  there- 
fore urge  the  Congress  to  look  again  at 
the  Higher  Education  Opportunity  Act 
that  I  submitted,  to  understand  the  Ad- 
ministration's complete  openness  to  re- 
sponsible amendments,  and  to  join  with 
me  in  moving  together  on  behalf  of  our 
young  people. 

URBAN    AFFAIRS 

In  my  October  1969  message  I  also 
asked  the  Congress  to  enact  an  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act,  This 
measure  will  provide  the  nation's  deterio- 
rating public  transportation  system  an  un- 
precedented measure  of  public  support. 
In  the  six  year  period  that  ended  in  June 
of  this  year,  the  Federal  government  pro- 
vided only  $800  million  to  aid  the  public 
transit  industry.  The  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  would  provide 
for  a  program  that  is  four  times  greater 
over  the  next  five  years,  and  altogether 
totals  $10  billion  over  the  next  twelve 
years.  Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  have 
been  actively  concerned  with  this  legisla- 
tion, and  a  reasonably  similar  bill  has 
passed  the  Senate.  But  I  am  still  waiting 
for  a  sound  bill  for  signature. 

Beyond  this,  the  Administration  has 
sent  to  the  Congress  a  wide  range  of  legis- 
lation dealing  with  transportation — ^in- 
cluding highway  authorization  and  user 
charges,  railroad  safety,  and  emergency 
transportation  assistance. 


The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  igyo  ^  is  a  measure  of  comparable 
importance.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to 
reform  the  primary  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams in  such  a  way  as  to  markedly  in- 
crease their  effectiveness  in  stimulating 
the  production  of  housing  for  families  of 
low,  moderate,  and  middle  income.  The 
improvements  take  the  form  of  simplify- 
ing, consolidating,  and  making  consistent 
the  numerous  programs  now  on  the  books. 
There  are  now  more  than  50  narrowly 
conceived  programs  in  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  which  would  be  re- 
duced to  eight  basic  programs  with  suffi- 
cient flexibility  to  meet  widely  varying 
needs.  The  various  subsidized  housing 
programs  would  be  combined  into  three 
basic  programs,  each  providing  the  same 
level  of  subsidy  to  families  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. This  measure  is  urgently 
needed  if  Federal  housing  programs  are  to 
be  made  effective  and  equitable.  Un- 
fortunately, although  hearings  have  been 
held  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
neither  body  has  acted. 

The  Congress  did  enact  the  vitally- 
needed  Emergency  Home  Finance  Act, 
and  the  Department  of  HUD  launched  its 
creative  "Operation  Breakthrough"  ap- 
plying new  technology  to  housing.  But 
basic  reform  is  necessary  to  help  move 
these  forward  steps  toward  the  goal. 


*On  July  22,  1970,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by 
Harold  B.  Finger,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Re- 
search and  Technology,  and  ArDee  Ames, 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Renewal  and  Management,  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  on  reports 
by  the  President's  Task  Forces  on  Low  Income 
Housing  and  Urban  Renewal.  Several  of  the 
recommendations  in  these  reports  were  in- 
cluded in  the  act. 
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CONSUMER   PROTECTION 

In  a  Message  to  the  Congress  at  the  end 
of  October  last  year  I  proposed  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  consumer  protection, 
involving  eighteen  recommendations  for 
the  advancement  of  consumer  interests. 
Five  bills  were  subsequently  introduced, 
embodying  eleven  of  these  recommenda- 
tions requiring  legislative  action.  The 
Consumer  Representation  Act  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  and  a  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Division  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. The  Consumer  Protection  Act  would 
broaden  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  the  field  of  consumer  pro- 
tection, and  would  create  for  the  first 
time  on  a  national  basis  a  cause  of  action 
in  Federal  courts  in  cases  of  unfair  and 
deceptive  practices  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy.  The  Consumer 
Product  Testing  Act  would  promote  the 
development  of  adequate  and  reliable 
methods  of  testing  characteristics  of  con- 
sumer products.  The  Drug  Identification 
Act  and  the  Consumer  Warranty  Act 
would  provide  important  new  standards 
in  their  respective  areas. 

Almost  a  year  has  passed.  Not  one  of 
these  bills,  except  for  a  modified  warranty 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  has  been  acted 
on  by  either  body  of  the  Congress. 

EMPLOYEE  WELFARE  AND  PUBLIC  INTEREST 
PROTECTION 

In  a  Message  to  Congress  on  August  6, 
1969,  on  the  subject  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  I  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  comprehensive  Federal  oc- 


cupational safety  and  health  program.  It 
does  not  exaggerate  to  declare  that  such  a 
program  ought  to  have  become  Federal 
law  three  generations  ago.  This  was  not 
done,  and  three  generations  of  American 
workers  have  paid  for  it.  I  proposed  legis- 
lation to  create  a  Presidentially-appointed 
independent  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Board  to  promulgate  standards  on 
a  national  basis,  and  to  provide  broad 
powers  of  enforcement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  Unaccountably,  this  urgent  legis- 
lation has  not  been  enacted. 

On  March  13,  1970  I  proposed  the 
Employee  Benefits  Protection  Act  which 
would  broaden  and  strengthen  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plan 
Disclosure  Act.  This  proposal  has  received 
wide  endorsement  from  labor  and  man- 
agement groups  which  would  be  affected 
by  it,  but  Congress  to  date  has  not  acted. 

In  August,  1969,  the  Administration's 
proposed  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Enforcement  Act  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  thirteen  months  that  have  passed, 
neither  House  has  acted  to  provide  these 
powers  necessary  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission. 

On  February  27  of  this  year  I  proposed 
to  Congress  the  Emergency  Public  Inter- 
est Protection  Act  which  would  add  im- 
portant new  procedures  to  the  emergency 
disputes  provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  In  addition,  I  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Special  Industries 
Commission  to  conduct  a  wide  ranging 
study  of  labor  relations  in  industries 
which  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  na- 
tional emergency  disputes.  Again,  Con- 
gress has  not  acted. 
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CREATING  THE  CONDITIONS  OF  THE 
FUTURE 

The  first  task  of  government  in  the  post- 
industrial  age,  as  I  have  stated,  is  that 
of  reforming  the  institutions  of  the  past. 
The  second  task  is  that  of  creating  the 
conditions  of  the  future.  The  fundamental 
fact  is  that  of  choice.  We  can  choose  to 
debase  the  physical  environment  in  which 
we  live,  and  with  it  the  human  society 
that  depends  on  that  environment,  or  we 
can  choose  to  come  to  terms  with  nature, 
to  make  amends  for  the  past,  and  build 
the  basis  for  a  balanced  and  responsible 
future. 

The  most  neglected  and  the  most  rap- 
idly deteriorating  aspect  of  our  national 
life  is  the  environment  in  which  we  live. 
In  my  State  of  the  Union  Message  last 
January,  I  promised  to  arrest  that  de- 
cline and  begin  to  revive  our  habitat.  In 
the  eight  months  that  have  followed,  the 
Administration  has  proposed  a  program 
that  fulfills  that  promise,  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  costly  program  in  this 
field  in  America's  history.  During  the 
same  period,  the  Administration  has  taken 
a  series  of  executive  actions  aimed  at  the 
same  goals.  But  the  Congress  has  not  yet 
seen  fit  to  take  final  action  on  any  of  our 
legislative  proposals.  If  it  was  not  evident 
before,  it  must  surely  now  be  apparent  to 
anyone  who  lived  through  the  grim  smog 
and  pollution  that  gripped  the  Eastern 
Seaboard  in  late  July,^  that  prompt  and 


®  Two  White  House  announcements,  released 
September  3  and  October  7,  1970,  concerning 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  in  solving  mutual  air  pollution  and  en- 
vironmental problems  are  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol. 
6,  pp.  1 1 36  and  1346). 


vigorous  action  is  necessary  if  our  lives 
and  those  of  our  children  are  not  to  be 
blighted  by  preventable  and  curable  en- 
vironmental deterioration. 

As  my  first  official  act  of  the  decade, 
on  January  first  I  signed  into  law  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  establish- 
ing the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. The  Council  is  charged  with  analyz- 
ing important  environmental  conditions 
and  trends,  making  a  thorough  review  of 
all  Federal  programs  which  aff'ect  the  en- 
vironment, and  recommending  policies 
for  protecting  and  improving  the  quality 
of  the  environment. 

On  July  9  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
organization plan  which  would  establish 
an  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
consolidating  the  major  environmental 
pollution  standard  setting  responsibilities 
of  the  Federal  government  together  with 
certain  related  research,  enforcement  and 
abatement  programs.  At  the  same  time  I 
proposed  formation  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
consolidate  Federal  programs  for  monitor- 
ing and  understanding  the  environment. 
Among  other  things,  this  would  provide 
better  coordination  and  direction  of  our 
oceanic  programs. 

Responsibility  for  anti-pollution  pro- 
grams is  now  fragmented  among  several 
Departments  and  agencies,  thus  weaken- 
ing our  overall  Federal  effort.  Air  pollu- 
tion, water  pollution  and  solid  wastes  are 
different  forms  of  a  single  problem,  and 
it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  broad 
systems  approaches  are  going  to  be  needed 
to  bring  our  pollution  problems  under 
control.  The  reorganization  would  give 
unified  direction  to  our  war  on  pollution 
and  provide  a  stronger  organizational  base 
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for  our  stepped-up  effort. 

On  February  10  of  this  year,  I  sent  to 
the  Congress  a  special  message  on  the  en- 
vironment. This  presented  a  37-point  ac- 
tion program,  with  special  emphasis  on 
strengthening  our  fight  against  water  and 
air  pollution. 

In  the  field  of  water  pollution,  my  ma- 
jor legislative  recommendations  included : 
— ^Authorization  of  $4  billion  to  cover 
the  Federal  share  of  a  $  i  o  billion  pro- 
gram to  provide  expanded  municipal 
waste  treatment  facilities. 
— Establishment  of  an  Environmental 
Financing  Authority  to  help  finance 
the  local  share  of  treatment  plant 
costs. 
— Reform  of  the  rigid  formula  by  which 
funds  are  allocated  under  the  treat- 
ment grant  programs. 
— Greatly    strengthened    enforcement 
authority,  including  provisions  for 
court-imposed  fines  of  up  to  $10,000 
a  day  for  violations. 
The  Senate  has  held  hearings  on  the 
water  pollution  proposals,  but  has  taken 
no  floor  action.  The  House  has  not  even 
held  hearings. 

Among  my  major  legislative  recommen- 
dations for  the  control  of  air  pollution 
were: 

— More  stringent  procedures  for  reduc- 
ing pK)llution  from  motor  vehicles. 
— Establishment  of  national  air  quality 

standards. 
— Establishment  of  national  emissions 
standards  for  pollutants  from  station- 
ary sources. 
— ^A  major  strengthening  of  enforce- 
ment procedures,  including  exten- 
sion of  Federal  air  pollution  control 
authority  to  both  inter-  and  intra- 
state situations  and  provisions  for 


fines  of  up  to  $10,000  a  day  for 
violators. 

While  the  House  passed  these  proposals 
in  June,  the  legislation  has  not  yet  been 
reported  to  the  Senate  for  floor  action. 

In  addition,  the  message  spelled  out  14 
separate  measures  I  was  taking  by  admin- 
istrative action  or  Executive  Order.  These 
included  such  wide-ranging  initiatives  as 
launching  an  extensive  Federal  research 
and  development  program  in  unconven- 
tionally-powered, low-pollution  vehicles, 
requiring  the  development  of  comprehen- 
sive river  basin  plans  for  water  pollution 
control,  re-directing  research  on  solid 
waste  management  to  place  greater  em- 
phasis on  re-cycling  and  re-use,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Property  Review  Board 
to  recommend  specific  Federal  properties 
which  should  be  converted  to  other  high 
priority  uses  including  conversion  to  park- 
lands,  or  sold. 

I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  act  soon 
and  favorably  on  the  legislative  proposals 
contained  in  that  message.  They  are  vital 
to  our  growing  effort  to  protect  and  im- 
prove our  environment. 

On  February  4,  I  issued  an  Executive 
Order  [11507]  directing  a  prompt  clean- 
up of  air  and  water  pollution  caused  by 
Federal  facilities.  This  task  is  well  under- 
way. As  I  said  then,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  set  an  example  for  the  rest  of 
the  country.  We  are  doing  so. 

On  April  15,  I  sent  a  message  to 
the  Congress  requesting  legislation  that 
would,  if  enacted,  bring  to  an  end  the 
dumping  of  dredged  spoils  into  the  Great 
Lakes  as  soon  as  disposal  sites  are  avail- 
able. Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate 
has  even  held  hearings  on  this  bill. 

On  May  20,  I  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress two  treaties  and  amendments  to  an- 
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other  treaty  dealing  with  the  prevention 
of  oil  spills.  At  that  time,  I  also  submitted 
a  comprehensive  Ports  and  Waterways 
Safety  Act  to  aid  further  in  attacking  the 
causes  of  oil  pollution.  Although  Senate 
hearings  have  been  initiated  on  one  of  the 
treaties.  Congressional  action  on  these  im- 
portant measures  remains  uncompleted. 

On  May  23,  I  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  propose  a  new  treaty 
placing  the  natural  resources  of  the  deep 
seabed  beyond  the  200  meter  depth  under 
international  regulation. 

On  June  ist,  a  revised  National  Con- 
tingency Plan  for  dealing  with  oil  spilb 
was  announced  at  my  direction  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

On  June  11,  I  sent  a  message  to  the 
Congress  requesting  the  enactment  of 
legislation  cancelling  twenty  Federal  oil 
leases  for  off-shore  drilling  which  had  been 
granted  in  1968  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
Channel,  and  creating  a  Marine  Sanc- 
tuary. The  Senate  has  held  hearings  but 
taken  no  floor  action.  The  House  has  not 
even  held  hearings,  this  despite  the  fact 
that  oil  spillages  near  our  beaches  and 
shores  may  be  the  single  most  offensive 
and  reprehensible  assault  on  the  environ- 
ment that  we  have  yet  witnessed. 

To  repeat,  the  most  comprehensive  and 
costly  program  of  environmental  control 
in  the  history  of  the  nation  is  now  before 
the  Congress.  The  clock  is  running.  We 
dare  not  be  too  late. 

THE   CHALLENGES   OF   CHANGE 

In  a  review  such  as  this,  extended  as  it 
is,  not  all  of  the  important  measures  pro- 
posed by  my  Administration  and  still 
pending  before  the  Congress  could  be  dis- 


cussed. Some  others  must  be  mentioned — 
the  legislation  to  reform  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's relationship  to  the  American 
Indians,  to  enhance  the  role  of  public 
broadcasting,  to  limit  the  operations  of 
one-bank  holding  companies.  Of  crucial 
importance  also  are  the  revenue-produc- 
ing measures  proposed  but  not  acted 
upon — ^including  the  extension  of  certain 
excise  taxes,  the  acceleration  of  collection 
of  gift  and  estate  taxes,  the  stockpile  dis- 
posal bills,  the  proposed  Postal  Revenue 
Acty  and  a  special  tax  on  the  lead  used  in 
gasoline — which  are  so  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  sound  fiscal  position. 
Legislation  is  also  needed  to  establish  a 
realistic  and  effective  farm  program. 

I  have  sought  here  to  describe  the  issues 
of  substance  and  of  process  which  con- 
front us  at  this  time,  setting  them  in  the 
framework  of  a  general  approach  to  gov- 
ernment as  we  come  to  the  end  of  one  era 
of  social  policy  and  begin  the  grand  ad- 
venture of  another. 

For  I  believe  the  nation  to  have  moved 
into  a  new  era.  I  believe  further  that  this 
view  is  shared  by  commentators  and 
analysts  of  widely  varying  political  posi- 
tions. It  is  a  view  increasingly  voiced  by 
political  leaders.  It  has  become  a  matter 
of  increasing  public  perception,  and  in 
measure,  common  acceptance. 

The  era  upon  which  we  are  entered 
is  not  so  easily  defined  as  it  is  perceived. 
But  it  is  not  on  those  grounds  any  less 
real.  To  the  contrary,  the  emergence  of  a 
post-industrial  society  is  the  dominant 
social  reality  of  the  present  moment.  Our 
task  is  to  understand,  and  to  respond  to 
these  changed  circumstances. 

The  problems  of  this  new  era  surround 
the  question  of  choice :  what  kind  of  life 
would  we  live;  what  kind  of  society  would 
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we  have?  Growth  becomes  less  of  a  goal 
and  more  of  an  issue.  What  kind  of 
growth?  For  what  purposes?  With  what 
consequences? 

Our  present  problems  in  large  degree 
arise  from  the  failure  to  anticipate  the 
consequences  of  our  past  successes.  It  is 
the  fundamental  thrust  of  technological 
change  to  change  society  as  well.  The 
fundamental  task  of  government  in  the 
era  now  past  was  to  somehow  keep  abreast 
of  such  change,  and  respond  to  it.  The 
task  of  government  in  the  future  will  be 
to  anticipate  change :  to  prevent  it  where 
clearly  nothing  is  to  be  gained ;  to  prepare 
for  it  when  on  balance  the  effects  are  to 
be  desired;  and  above  all  to  build  into  the 
technology  an  increasing  degree  of  under- 
standing of  its  impact  on  human  society. 
With  this  in  mind,  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Productivity,  which  I  recently  ap- 
pointed, will  be  evaluating  the  impact  of 
technology  and  other  factors  related  to 
achieving  higher  levels  of  productivity 
vital  to  the  healthy  growth  of  our 
economy. 

What  is  true  of  technology  is  equally 
true  of  government.  It  must  become  more 
self-aware,  self-examining,  self-correcting. 
There  are  amends  to  make  and  promises 
to  keep  that  will  engage  our  energies  for 
years  to  come.  But  most  of  all  there  is  a 
great  adventure  to  be  lived.  For  a  period 
in  the  not  distant  past  it  might  have 
seemed  that  American  society  was  falter- 
ing. It  may  have  been.  But  we  have 
steadied  now.  We  are  regaining  a  sense  of 
balance,  of  direction,  and  of  forward 
thrust.  This  has  been  the  achievement  of 


the  people.  The  measure  of  government — 
the  challenge  to  government — is  to  sustain 
that  movement. 

This  challenge  is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  challenge  not  merely  to  the 
men  who  now  hold  office  there  but  to  the 
institution  itself.  Congress  has  not  been 
spared  the  attacks  on  the  institutions  of 
American  democracy  which  have  increas- 
ingly characterized  this  period  of  our 
history. 

There  is  but  one  answer  to  such  charges, 
and  that  is  to  respond  with  energy  and 
good  faith  to  the  legislative  issues  before 
it. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  President 
to  take  the  initiative  in  such  matters,  and 
I  have  done  so.  A  legislative  program  that 
will  mark  this  era  in  history  has  been  pre- 
sented, and  is  ready  for  enactment.  More 
is  at  stake  than  the  issues  with  which  that 
legislation  deals,  transcendent  as  some  of 
these  may  be.  More  is  at  stake  than  the 
reputation  of  one  political  party  or  an- 
other for  legislative  wisdom  or  political 
courage.  What  is  at  stake  is  the  good 
repute  of  American  government  at  a  time 
when  the  charge  that  our  system  cannot 
work  is  hurled  with  fury  and  anger  by 
men  whose  greatest  fear  is  that  it  will. 

Matters  press;  we  cannot  wait  for 
politics.  We  must  seek  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment all  can  share.  It  may  be  that  none 
of  us  knows  how  fateful  the  outcome  will 
prove. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 

September  11,  1970 
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290     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Report  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission. 
September  ii,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  report  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  which  I  am 
transmitting  to  the  Congress  today,  pre- 
sents cogent  suggestions  for  commemora- 
tion of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  our  nation. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  Commission's 
primary  recommendations  that : 

— The  commemoration  be  national  in 
scope,  seeking  to  involve  every  State, 
city  and  community; 
— The  Bicentennial  be  a  focal  point  for 
a  review  and  reaffirmation  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  nation  was 
founded  and  for  a  new  understand- 
ing of  our  heritage; 
— This  be   the   occasion   for  looking 
ahead,  for  defining  and  dedicating 
ourselves  to  our  common  purposes, 
and  for  speeding  the  accomplishment 
of  specific  local  projects  responsive 
to  our  changing  national  priorities. 
The  goal  which  the  Commission  has 
established  is  most  appropriate  for  our 
nation  at  this  time:    "to  forge   a  new 
national  commitment,  a  new  spirit  for  '76, 
a   spirit  which   vitalizes   the   ideals   for 
which    the    Revolution    was    fought;    a 
spirit  which  will  unite  the  nation  in  pur- 
pose and  dedication  to  the  advancement 
of  himian  welfare  as  it  moves  into  its 
third  century." 

I  concur  with  the  Commission's  con- 
cept of  a  Bicentennial  Era  with  its  focal 
point  in  1976. 

The  Commission  is  now  moving  from 
the  planning  to  the  development  stage  of 


the  Bicentennial  Era.  To  assist  it  in  its 
task,  I  have  these  comments  on  some  spe- 
cific areas: 

On  Making  the  Celebration  National  in 
Scope 

1.  I  invite  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sions now  formed  or  forming  in  each  of 
the  fifty  States,  along  with  Puerto  Rico, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Terri- 
tories, to  share  in  a  special  effort  to  en- 
sure active  and  nationwide  participation 
in  the  celebration  x>f  America's  200th 
birthday.  In  the  year  preceding  July  4, 
1976, 1  invite  each  of  those  areas  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  a  single  week  in 
which  national  focus  would  be  on  that 
area's  local  traditions  and  commemora- 
tive activities,  in  a  way  that  would  permit 
the  nation  and  the  world  to  observe  both 
our  historic  development  and  our  local 
activities  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
third  American  century. 

2.  The  Commission  urges  a  "multi-city 
exposition"  and  quite  properly  concludes 
"there  should  be  no  commercially- 
oriented  world's  fair  in  the  traditional 
sense  anywhere  in  the  nation  during  the 
Bicentennial  Era."  I  agree.  There  can  be 
no  single  Bicentennial  city.  Nor  is  any 
traditional  type  of  world's  fair  in  one  city 
adequate  to  the  challenge  of  a  national 
celebration. 

However,  since  American  civilization 
has  drawn  on  the  genius  and  traditions  of 
nations  throughout  the  world,  and  has 
contributed  as  well  to  their  development, 
we   should   actively   encourage   interna- 
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tional  participation  in  our  celebration.  To 
do  this  in  an  order^ly  and  well-planned 
way,  we  should  select  a  principal  site  on 
which  that  international  participation  can 
focus.  Philadelphia,  site  of  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
creation  of  our  Constitution,  would  be  the 
natural  place  for  this  activity. 

Accordingly,  I  am  now  instructing  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  proceed  officially 
with  appropriate  registration  procedures 
with  the  Bureau  of  International  Exposi- 
tions for  an  international  exposition  in 
Philadelphia  in  1976.  Such  an  exposition, 
however,  is  to  be  primarily  cultural,  in- 
spirational and  non-commercial  in  char- 
acter, with  the  emphasis  on  quality  rather 
than  size. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  91-269, 1  am  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  review  the  financial  and 
other  support  to  be  secured  for  the  Phila- 
delphia exposition  from  both  government 
and  private  sources  and,  together  with 
David  J.  Mahoney,  Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  and  George  P.  Shuitz,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  to  report  to  me  the  result  of  this 
review. 

If  suitable  financing  arrangements  can 
be  worked  out,  Philadelphia  can  be  an  ex- 
citing focal  point  for  international  par- 
ticipation in  a  way  that  will  carry  for- 
ward the  regard  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
for  "the  opinion  of  mankind"  without  in 
any  way  restricting  the  scope  of  the  cele- 
bration to  a  single  city.  In  fact  I  hope  that 
foreign  visitors  and  visiting  groups,  in- 
cluding artists  and  performers,  will  travel 
to  every  comer  of  the  nation  and  partic- 
ipate in  as  many  Bicentennial  events  as 
possible. 


3.  It  would  be  appropriate  for  the  na- 
tion's capital  to  play  an  important  role  in 
helping  to  set  the  tone  for  the  national 
celebration.  I  have  already  made  known 
my  support  for  such  long-range  projects 
as  a  new  rapid  transit  system,  the  Federal 
City  Bicentennial  Development  Corpora- 
tion, and  an  acceleration  of  urban  renewal 
plans.  I  am  directing  Chairman  Mahoney 
to  begin  a  series  of  meetings  with  Mayor 
Washington,  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  Chairman  Mark  Evans 
of  the  National  Capital  Historic  Region 
Bicentennial  Committee,  Counsellor  to 
the  President  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  and 
Director  Shuitz  to  define  specific  plans 
and  costs  for  my  review  and  to  recom- 
mend ways  to  achieve  community  par- 
ticipation in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment process. 

4.  The  Commission  report  asks  the  City 
of  Boston  "to  develop  a  program  to  ex- 
plore and  examine  the  revolutionary  roots 
of  America  through  its  great  historical 
resources"  and  endorses  the  completion 
of  Miami's  permanent  Trade  and  Cul- 
tural Center  (Interama)  "as  a  part  of  the 
Bicentennial  observance."  These  plans, 
as  well  as  others  from  cities  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  are  to  be  strongly 
encouraged. 

5.  The  Commission  pointed  out  that 
improved  travel  facilities  would  "con- 
tribute greatly  to  a  successful  Bicentennial 
celebration,"  and  expressed  particular  in- 
terest in  special  urban  corridor  projects 
in  the  Northeast  which  would  not  only  ex- 
pedite the  flow  of  visitors  from  one  his- 
torical site  to  another,  but  would  also 
provide  permanent  benefits  for  a  signif- 
icant percentage  of  the  American  popu- 
lation. I  am  instructing  Secretary  Volpe 
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and  Director  Shultz  to  analyze  these  proj- 
ects, including  costs  and  timing,  and  to 
submit  their  recommendations  to  me. 

On  Finance  and  Organization 

1.  I  will  refrain  from  making  com- 
mitments to  any  particular  project  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  until  timing 
and  cost  data  are  submitted  and  studied. 
As  policy  choices  and  costs  become  evi- 
dent, Chairman  Mahoney  will  resubmit 
some  of  these  recommendations  to  the 
Commission  and  will  inform  me  of  the 
Commission's  preferences. 

2.  The  Commission  will  have  impor- 
tant operational  responsibilities:  the  Bi- 
centennial Calendar,  publications,  films, 
the  setting  of  standards  and  the  coordina- 
tion and  monitoring  of  many  projects 
closely  tied  to  the  national  celebration.  It 
may  be  advisable  to  enlarge  the  Commis- 
sion and  constitute  it  as  the  "Board  of 
Directors"  of  a  corporate  structure 
equipped  to  deal  with  operating  functions. 
I  am  asking  Chairman  Mahoney  to  meet 
with  Director  Shultz  and  to  recommend  to 
me  a  plan  for  future  Commission  organi- 
zation and  funding. 

On  the  Overall  Theme 

A  "Festival  of  Freedom"  does  not,  in 
my  opinion,  grasp  the  unique  character  of 
the  American  experience.  True,  this  event 
will  be  festive,  colorful  and  aflfirmative; 
yet  it  must  also  be  thoughtful,  profound 
and  searching. 

There  is  a  phrase  in  the  Declaration  of 


Independence  that  is  based  on  English 
political  philosopher  John  Locke's  con- 
cept of  "life,  liberty  and  property"  being 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  Thomas 
Jefferson's  dream  for  the  new  nation 
transcended  the  material;  he  saw  property 
rights  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  one 
means  to  human  happiness. 

For  that  reason,  he  substituted  the 
phrase  "the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  and 
that  ideal  has  constantly  reasserted  itself — 
most  recently  as  a  renewed  concern  for 
"the  quality  of  life." 

That  thread  is  woven  through  the 
fabric  of  American  life  over  two  centuries. 
It  keeps  us  from  getting  smug  about  our 
success;  it  reminds  us  of  the  need  for  the 
spiritual  as  we  attain  more  of  our  mate- 
rial needs;  it  keeps  us  moving,  growing, 
changing  for  the  better. 

Improving  the  quality  of  life  is,  in  a 
sense,  a  more  compelling  concept  in  this 
era  of  advanced  technology  than  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Jefferson.  I  believe  that  this  is 
the  area  in  which  we  will  find  the  funda- 
mental theme  for  our  anniversary  observ- 
ance of  the  continuing  revolution  that  is 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
September  1 1, 1970 

note:  The  Commission's  38-page  report  is 
dated  July  4,  1970. 

On  September  1 1,  1970,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  conference  by 
Mr.  Mahoney  following  his  swearing  in  as 
Commission  Chairman  in  the  President's  office. 
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291     Statement  Announcing  a  Program  To  Deal  With 
Airplane  Hijacking.     September  ii,  1970 


THE  MENAGE  of  air  piracy  must  be 
met — immediately  and  effectively.  I  am 
therefore  announcing  the  following  ac- 
tions to  deal  with  this  problem : 

1 .  To  protect  United  States  citizens  and 
others  on  U.S.  flag  carriers,  we  will  place 
specially  trained,  armed  United  States 
Government  personnel  on  flights  of  U.S. 
commercial  airliners.  A  substantial  num- 
ber of  such  personnel  are  already  avail- 
able and  they  will  begin  their  duties  im- 
mediately. To  the  extent  necessary  they 
will  be  supplemented  by  specially  trained 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  will 
serve  until  an  adequate  force  of  civilian 
guards  has  been  assembled  and  trained. 
We  will  also  make  antisabotage  training 
available  to  airlines  personnel. 

2.  I  have  directed  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  have  American  flag 
carriers  extend  the  use  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance equipment  and  other  surveil- 
lance techniques  to  all  gateway  airports 
and  other  appropriate  airports  in  the 
United  States  and — ^wherever  possible — in 
other  countries.  The  Federal  Government 
will  provide  enforcement  officers  to  work 
with  this  equipment,  to  conduct  searches 
when  appropriate,  and  to  make  necessary 
arrests.  Such  equipment  and  techniques 
have  already  helped  to  reduce  the  prob- 
lem of  air  piracy  in  many  areas. 

3.  I  have  directed  the  Departments  of 
Transportation,  Treasury,  and  Defense, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Office  of 


Science  and  Technology,  and  other  agen- 
cies to  accelerate  their  present  efforts  to 
develop  security  measures,  including  new 
methods  for  detecting  weapons  and  explo- 
sive devices.  At  the  same  time,  the  De- 
partments of  Defense  and  Transportation 
will  work  with  all  U.S.  airlines  in  deter- 
mining whether  certain  metal  detectors 
and  x-ray  devices  now  available  to  the 
military  could  provide  immediate  im- 
provement in  airport  surveillance  efforts. 
To  facilitate  passenger  surveillance, 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  intensify  their  efforts 
to  assemble  and  evaluate  all  useful 
intelligence  concerning  this  matter  and 
to  disseminate  such  information  to  air- 
lines and  law  enforcement  personnel. 

4.  I  am  directing  the  State  Department 
and  other  appropriate  agencies  to  consult 
fully  with  foreign  governments  and  for- 
eign carriers  concerning  the  full  range  of 
techniques  which  they  use  to  foil  hijackers. 
Some  foreign  airlines — though  they  are 
particularly  susceptible  to  hijacking — 
have  been  successful  in  deterring  hijack- 
ers and  in  coping  with  piracy  attempts. 
We  want  to  learn  all  we  can  from  their 
experience. 

5.  It  is  imperative  that  all  countries  ac- 
cept the  multilateral  convention  provid- 
ing for  the  extradition  or  punishment  of 
hijackers  which  will  be  considered  at  the 
International  Conference  which  will  be 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization.  I  af- 
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firm  the  support  of  the  United  States  both 
for  this  Convention  and  for  the  Tokyo 
Convention^  which  provides  for  the 
prompt  return  of  hijacked  aircraft,  pas- 
sengers, and  crew.  I  call  upon  other  gov- 
ernments to  become  parties  to  these 
conventions. 

I  further  call  upon  the  international 
community  to  take  joint  action  to  suspend 
airline  services  with  those  countries  which 
refuse  to  punish  or  extradite  hijackers  in- 
volved in  international  blackmail.  For  this 
purpose  and  in  order  to  consider  other 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  this  new  in- 
ternational menace,  I  have  directed  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  ask  the  President  of 
the  Council  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  immediately  to 
convene  that  Council  in  an  emergency 
meeting. 

6.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  hold  the  countries  in 
which  hijacked  planes  are  landed  respon- 
sible for  taking  appropriate  steps  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  the  property  of  U.S. 
citizens. 

7.  An  additional  indication  of  our  deep 
concern  with  the  hijacking  menace  is 
the  request  which  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  made  earlier  this 
week  for  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  to  consider  this 
problem.  I  am  gratified  by  the  unanimous 
action  of  the  Security  Council  in  calling 
upon  the  parties  concerned  immediately 
to  release  all  hijacked  passengers  and 
crews.  I  am  pleased,  too,  that  the  Security 
Council  has  asked  all  nations  to  take  all 
possible  legal  steps  to  protect  against  fur- 


ther hijackings  or  other  interference  in 
international  civil  aviation. 


These  are  not  the  only  steps  we  will 
take  in  the  coming  months  to  meet  the 
threat  of  airplane  hijacking.  But  they  do 
provide  a  decisive  program  for  the  imme- 
diate future.  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation will  direct  this  program  and  take 
responsibility  for  preparing  further  pro- 
posals. In  this  capacity  he  will  work 
closely  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Piracy  is  not  a  new  challenge  for  the 
community  of  nations.  Most  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  found  effec- 
tive means  of  dealing  with  piracy  on  the 
high  seas  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  We 
can — and  we  will — deal  effectively  with 
piracy  in  the  skies  today. 

note:  On  the  same  day  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcripts  of  two  news  briefings: 
The  first,  by  Senators  Mike  Mansfield  and  Hugh 
Scott,  Speaker  John  W.  McGormack,  and  Rep- 
resentative Gerald  R.  Ford  about  their  meeting 
with  the  President  on  the  administration's  pro- 
gram to  combat  airplane  hijacking,  is  printed 
in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  1192);  the  second,  by 
John  H.  Shaffer,  Administrator,  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  and  Peter  M.  Flanigan, 
Assistant  to  the  President,  was  on  the  Presi- 
dent's statement. 

On  September  21,  1970,  the  White  House 
released  the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by 
John  A.  Voipe,  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
on  the  appointment  of  Lt.  Gen.  Benjamin  O. 
Davis,  Jr.,  as  Director  of  Civil  Aviation  Secu- 
rity, Department  of  Transportation,  and  on  the 
administration's  program  to  deal  with  hijacking. 
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292     Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  Dr.  Edward  E.  David,  Jr., 
as  Science  Adviser  to  the  President  and  Director,  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology.     September  14,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  are  here  today  for  the  purpose  of 
swearing  in  Dr.  David  as  the  President's 
Science  Adviser  and  as  also  head  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

This  is  a  day  of,  in  effect,  an  end  and  a 
beginning.  Dr.  DuBridge,  who  for  almost 
2  years  has  held  this  position  as  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Adviser,  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  this  administration  and  to 
the  Nation. 

He  has  made  a  contribution  in  many 
other  ways  through  the  years,  but  particu- 
larly I  have  been  appreciative  of  the  ad- 
vice he  has  given  me  and,  also,  of  the 
stimulus  he  has  given  to  all  the  depart- 
ments of  Government  in  the  field  of 
science. 

And  now  Dr.  David  takes  this  position 
and  he  will  carry  on  the  work  of  Dr. 
DuBridge. 

I  understand  that  Dr.  Goddard,  the 
great  expert  in  rocketry,  once  said  that, 
"No  matter  how  much  progress  one  has 
made,  there  is  always  the  thrill  of  just 
beginning."  Dr.  David  is  in  that  position 
of  just  beginning  in  the  position,  but  be- 
ginning from  a  good  base  from  which  Dr. 
DuBridge  has,  I  think,  well  prepared  him. 

In  speaking  about  Dr.  David,  you  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  known  as  a 
very  practical  man,  as  one  who  puts  the 
uses  of  science  to  the  uses  of  man,  who  has 
had  responsibilities  in  that  field. 

And  I  think  of  the  work  that  he  has 
done,  for  example,  very  specific  work  in 
terms  that  involve  the  hijacking  we  have 
been  hearing  about  so  much,  that  we 
hear  about  today. 


In  a  sense,  when  we  think  about  hijack- 
ing we  can  make  an  argument  against 
science,  because  if  it  hadn't  have  been  for 
science,  we  wouldn't  have  had  airplanes, 
if  we  didn't  have  airplanes,  we  wouldn't 
have  had  airplane  hijacking.  And  so  we 
could  argue,  therefore,  it  would  have  been 
better  if  we  wouldn't  have  had  science. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Dr.  David  could 
well  point  out,  without  science  we  couldn't 
be  developing  the  detection  devices  that 
we  hope  now  can  be  used  in  the  United 
States  in  airports  and  around  the  world 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
those  who  board  planes  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, any  other  mode  of  transportation, 
may  be  carrying  explosives  or  other 
dangerous  substances. 

In  this  particular  field,  I  also  want  to 
emphasize,  however,  that  Dr.  David  will 
carry  on  in  a  tradition  that  Dr.  DuBridge 
brought  to  this  office  that  I  consider 
vitally  important.  I  think  the  emphasis  of 
most  people  who  are  laymen  in  this  field — 
and  I  must  say  that  I  consider  myself  a 
complete  layman  in  the  field  of  science — 
think  in  terms  of  its  practical  applications. 
What  are  we  going  to  learn?  What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  our  knowledge? 

Dr.  DuBridge  has  put  emphasis  very 
properly  on  that  phase  of  the  Govern- 
ment's science  activities  called  basic 
science.  And  it  is  in  this  basic  science  field, 
the  support  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  for  example — support  which 
we  have  continued  but  which  we  hope  to 
increase  through  the  years — it  is  in  this 
basic  science  field  to  which  this  adminis- 
tration has  a  commitment,  a  commitment 
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that  Dr.  DuBridge  has  strengthened  and 
that  Dr.  David,  despite  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  very  practical  man,  also  has  a  very  deep 
commitment. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  Benjamin 
Franklin  replied  when  a  balloon  was  first 
floated  and  someone  said  to  him,  "What 
possible  use  could  there  be  for  that?" 
And  Franklin's  advice  was,  "Well,  what 
use  is  a  newborn  baby?" 

And  so  it  is  in  terms  of  basic  science. 
This  Nation  needs  to  strengthen  its  sup- 
port of  basic  science  so  that  the  practical 
applications  which  will  benefit  us  all  can 
be  forthcoming. 

And  because  he  is  a  practical  man,  but 


a  man  also  devoted  to  his  basic  science, 
we  think  we  have  selected  for  this  posi- 
tion a  man  superbly  qualified.  Dr.  David. 
He  will  be  sworn  in  by  Judge  Fickling, 
and  Mrs.  David  will  hold  the  Bible  for 
him. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:40  p.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House. 

Austin  L.  Fickling  was  Associate  Judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 

Dr.  David's  remarks  following  the  swearing 
in  are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  12 14). 

An  announcement  of  Dr.  David's  nomination 
and  the  transcript  of  a  news  conference  about 
the  nomination  by  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge  and 
Dr.  David  were  released  by  the  White  House  on 
August  19,  1970. 


293     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing  Reform  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Program.     September  15,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Foreign   Assistance   for  the 
'Seventies 

Today,  I  am  proposing  a  major  trans- 
formation in  our  foreign  assistance 
programs. 

For  more  than  two  decades  these  pro- 
grams have  been  guided  by  a  vision  of 
international  responsibilities  conditioned 
by  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II  and  the 
emergence  of  new  nations.  But  the  world 
has  been  changing  dramatically;  by  the 
end  of  the  'Sixties,  there  was  widespread 
agreement  that  our  programs  for  foreign 
assistance  had  not  kept  up  with  these 
changes  and  were  losing  their  effective- 
ness. This  sentiment  has  been  reflected  in 
declining  foreign  aid  levels. 

The  cause  of  this  downward  drift  is 


not  that  the  need  for  aid  has  diminished; 
nor  is  it  that  our  capacity  to  help  other 
nations  has  diminished ;  nor  has  America 
lost  her  humanitarian  zeal;  nor  have  we 
turned  inward  and  abandoned  our  pursuit 
of  peace  and  freedom  in  the  world. 

The  answer  is  not  to  stop  foreign  aid  or 
to  slash  it  further.  The  answer  is  to  reform 
our  foreign  assistance  programs  and  do 
our  share  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
'Seventies. 

A  searching  reexamination  has  clearly 
been  in  order  and,  as  part  of  the  new 
Administration's  review  of  policy,  I  was 
determined  to  undertake  a  fresh  appraisal. 
I  have  now  completed  that  appraisal  and 
in  this  message  I  am  proposing  a  set  of 
fundamental  and  sweeping  reforms  to 
overhaul  completely  our  entire  foreign 
assistance  operation  to  make  it  fit  a  new 
foreign  policy. 
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Such  a  major  transformation  cannot  be 
accomplished  overnight.  The  scope  and 
complexity  of  such  an  undertaking  re- 
quires a  deliberate  and  thoughtful  ap- 
proach over  many  months.  I  look  forward 
to  active  discussion  of  these  proposals  with 
the  Congress  before  I  transmit  my  new 
assistance  legislation  next  year. 

Reform  No.  i:  I  propose  to  create 
separate  organizational  arrangements  for 
each  component  of  our  assistance  effort: 
security  assistance,  humanitarian  as- 
sistance,  and  development  assistance.  This 
is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  fix  reponsibility 
more  clearly,  and  to  assess  the  success  of 
each  program  in  achieving  its  specific  ob- 
jectives. My  proposal  will  overcome  the 
confusion  inherent  in  our  present  ap- 
proach which  lumps  together  these  sepa- 
rate objectives  in  composite  programs. 

Reform  No.  2:  To  provide  effective 
support  for  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  I  shall 
propose  a  freshly  conceived  International 
Security  Assistance  Program.  The  prime 
objective  of  this  program  will  be  to  help 
other  countries  assume  the  responsibility 
of  their  own  defense  and  thus  help  us 
reduce  our  presence  abroad. 

Reform  No.  3:  I  propose  that  the 
foundation  for  our  development  as- 
sistance programs  be  a  new  partnership 
among  nations  in  pursuit  of  a  truly  inter- 
national development  effort  based  upon  a 
strengthened  leadership  role  for  multi- 
lateral development  institutions.  To  fur- 
ther this  objective, 

— ^The  U.S.  should  channel  an  increas- 
ing share  of  its  development  as- 
sistance through  the  multilateral 
institutions  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 

— Our  remaining  bilateral  assistance 
should  be  provided  largely  within  a 
framework  established  by  the  inter- 
national institutions. 


— ^Depending  upon  the  success  of  this 
approach,   I   expect   that  we  shall 
eventually     be     able     to     channel 
most  of  our  development  assistance 
through  these  institutions. 
Reform  No.  4:  To  enable  us  to  provide 
effective  bilateral  development  assistance 
in  the  changed  conditions  of  the  'Seven- 
ties, I  shall  transmit  legislation  to  create 
two  new  and  independent  institutions : 
— ^A  U.S.  International  Development 
Corporation,  to  bring  vitality  and  in- 
novation  to    our   bilateral   lending 
activities  and  enable  us  to  deal  with 
lower  income  nations  on  a  business- 
like basis. 
— ^A  U.S.  International  Development 
Institute  to  bring  the  genius  of  U.S. 
science  and  technology  to  bear  on 
the  problems  of  development,  to  help 
build    research    and    training   com- 
petence in  the  lower  income  countries 
themselves,  and  to  offer  cooperation 
in  international  effoirts  dealing  with 
such   problems   as   population   and 
employment. 
Their  creation  will  enable  us  to  phase 
out  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment   and    to    reduce    significantly    the 
number   of   overseas   U.S.    Government 
personnel     working     on     development 
programs. 

Reform  No.  5;  To  add  a  new  dimension 
to  the  international  aid  effort  insuring  a 
more  permanent  and  enduring  source  of 
funds  for  the  low  income  countries,  I  have 
recently  proposed  that  all  nations  enter 
into  a  treaty  which  would  permit  the 
utilization  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  sea- 
beds  to  promote  economic  development. 

Reform  No,  6:  1  propose  that  we  re- 
direct our  other  policies  which  bear  on 
development  to  assure  that  they  reinforce 
the  new  approach  outlined  in  this  mes- 
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sage.  Our  goal  will  be  to  expand  and 
enhance  the  contribution  to  development 
of  trade  and  private  investment,  and  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  government 
programs  in  promoting  the  development 
process.  A  number  of  changes  are 
necessary : 

• — I  propose  that  we  move  promptly  to- 
ward initiation  of  a  system  of  tariff 
preferences  for  the  exports  of  manu- 
factured products  of  the  lower  income 
countries  in  the  markets  of  all  of  the 
industrialized  countries. 
— I  am  ordering  the  elimination  of 
those  tying  restrictions  on  procure- 
ment which  hinder  our  investment 
guarantee  program  in  its  support  of 
U.S.  private  investment  in  the  lower 
income  countries. 
— I  propose  that  all  donor  countries 
take  steps  to  end  the  requirement 
that  foreign  aid  be  used  to  purchase 
goods  and  services  produced  in  the 
nation  providing  the  aid.  Complete 
untying  of  aid  is  a  step  that  must  be 
taken  in  concert  with  other  nations; 
we  have  already  begun  discussions 
with  them  toward  that  end.  As  an 
initial  step^  I  have  directed  that  our 
own  aid  be  immediately  untied  for 
procurement  in  the  lower  income 
countries  themselves. 

THE    FOUNDATIONS    OF   REFORM 

These  are  the  most  fundamental  of  the 
many  far-reaching  reforms  I  propose  to- 
day. To  understand  the  need  for  them 
now,  and  to  place  them  in  perspective,  it 
is  important  to  review  here  the  way  in 
which  we  have  reexamined  our  policies  in 
light  of  today's  requirements. 

Two  steps  were  necessary  to  develop  a 
coherent  and  constructive  U.S.  assistance 


program  for  the  'Seventies: 

— ^As  a  foundation,  we  needed  a  foreign 
policy  tailored  to  the  1970's  to  pro- 
vide direction  for  our  various  pro- 
grams. For  that,  we  developed  and 
reported  to  the  Congress  in  Febru- 
ary the  New  Strategy  for  Peace. 
— Second,  to  assist  me  in  responding 
to  the  Congress  and  to  get  the  widest 
possible  range  of  advice  on  how  for- 
eign assistance  could  be  geared  to 
that  strategy,  I  appointed  a  distin- 
guished group  of  private  U.S.  citizens 
to  make  a  completely  independent 
assessment  of  what  we  should  be  try- 
ing to  achieve  with  our  foreign  aid 
programs  and  how  we  should  go 
about  it. 
The  Task  Force  on  International  De- 
velopment, chaired  by  Rudolph  Peter- 
son,  former  President  of  the  Bank  of 
America,  drew  upon  the  considerable  ex- 
perience of  its  own  members  and  sought 
views  from  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
from  every  quarter  of  U.S.  society.  In 
early  March  the  Task  Force  presented  its 
report  to  me,  and  shortly  thereafter  I  re- 
leased it  to  the  public.  The  Task  Force 
undertook  a  comprehensive  assessment  of 
the  conditions  affecting  our  foreign  assist- 
ance program  and  proposed  new  and 
creative  approaches  for  the  years  ahead. 
Its  report  provides  the  basis  for  the  pro- 
posals which  I  am  making  today. 

I  also  have  taken  into  account  the  valu- 
able insights  and  suggestions  concerning 
development  problems  which  were  con- 
tained in  the  Rockefeller  Report  on  our 
Western  Hemisphere  policy.  Many  of  the 
ideas  and  measures  I  am  proposing  in  this 
message  in  fact  were  foreshadowed  by  a 
number  of  policy  changes  and  program 
innovations  which  I  instituted  in  our 
assistance  programs  in  Latin  America. 
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THE   PURPOSES    OF    FOREIGN   ASSISTANCE 

There  are  three  interrelated  purposes 
that  the  U.S.  should  pursue  through  our 
foreign  assistance  program:  promoting 
our  national  security  by  supporting  the 
security  of  other  nations;  providing  hu- 
manitarian relief;  and  furthering  the  long- 
run  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  lower  income  countries. 

The  national  security  objectives  of  the 
U.S.  cannot  be  pursued  solely  through 
defense  of  our  territory.  They  require  a 
successful  effort  by  other  countries  around 
the  world,  including  a  number  of  lower 
income  countries,  to  mobilize  manpower 
and  resources  to  defend  themselves.  They 
require,  in  some  cases,  military  bases 
abroad,  to  give  us  the  necessary  mobility 
to  defend  ourselves  and  to  deter  aggres- 
sion. They  sometimes  require  our  financial 
support  of  friendly  countries  in  excep- 
tional situations. 

Moreover,  our  security  assistance  pro- 
grams must  be  formulated  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  which  I 
set  forth  at  Guam  last  year.  That  ap- 
proach calls  for  any  country  whose  secu- 
rity is  threatened  to  assume  the  primary 
responsibility  for  providing  the  manpower 
needed  for  its  own  defense.  Such  reliance 
on  local  initiative  encourages  local  as- 
sumption of  responsibility  and  thereby 
serves  both  the  needs  of  other  countries 
and  our  own  national  interest.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Nixon  Doctrine  calls  for  our  pro- 
viding assistance  to  such  countries  to  help 
them  assume  these  responsibilities  more 
quickly  and  more  effectively.  The  new 
International  Security  Assistance  Program 
will  be  devoted  largely  to  these  objectives. 
I  shall  set  forth  the  details  of  the  proposed 
program  when  I  transmit  the  necessary 


implementing  legislation  to  the  Congress 
next  year. 

The  humanitarian  concerns  of  the 
American  people  have  traditionally  led  us 
to  provide  assistance  to  foreign  countries 
for  relief  from  natural  disasters,  to  help 
with  child  care  and  maternal  welfare,  and 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  international 
refugees  and  migrants.  Our  humanitarian 
assistance  programs,  limited  in  size  but 
substantial  in  human  benefits,  give  mean- 
ingful expression  to  these  concerns. 

Both  security  and  humanitarian  assist- 
ance serve  our  basic  national  goal:  the 
creation  of  a  peaceful  world.  This  interest 
is  also  served,  in  a  fundamental  and  lasting 
sense,  by  the  third  purpose  of  our  foreign 
assistance:  the  building  of  self-reliant  and 
productive  societies  in  the  lower  income 
countries.  Because  these  countries  contain 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  population,  the 
direction  which  the  development  of  their 
societies  takes  will  profoundly  affect  the 
world  in  which  we  live. 

We  must  respond  to  the  needs  of  these 
countries  if  our  own  country  and  its  values 
are  to  remain  secure.  We  are,  of  course, 
wholly  responsible  for  solutions  to  our 
problems  at  home,  and  w^e  can  contribute 
only  partially  to  solutions  abroad.  But 
foreign  aid  must  be  seen  for  what  it  is — 
not  a  burden,  but  an  opportunity  to  help 
others  to  fulfill  their  aspirations  for  justice, 
dignity,  and  a  better  life.  No  more  abroad 
than  at  home  can  peace  be  achieved  and 
maintained  without  vigorous  efforts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  less  fortunate. 

The  approaches  I  am  outlining  today 
provide  a  coherent  structure  for  foreign 
assistance — ^with  a  logical  framework  for 
separate  but  interdependent  programs. 
With  the  cooperation  of  Congress,  we 
must  seek  to  identify  as  clearly  as  possible 
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which  of  our  purposes — security,  humani- 
tarianism,  or  long-term  development  of 
the  lower  income  countries — to  pursue 
through  particular  U.S.  programs.  This  is 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  determine  how 
much  of  our  resources  we  wish  to  put  into 
each,  and  to  assess  the  progress  of  each 
program  toward  achieving  its  objectives. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  that  I 
cannot  over-emphasize.  Each  program  is  a 
part  of  the  whole,  and  each  must  be  sus- 
tained in  order  to  pursue  our  national  pur- 
pose in  the  world  of  the  'Seventies.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  us  to  support  all  com- 
ponent elements — or  the  total  structure 
will  be  unworkable. 

EFFECTIVE   DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

THE   CHANGED   CONDITIONS 

The  conditions  that  surround  and  in- 
fluence development  assistance  to  lower 
income  countries  have  dramatically 
changed  since  the  present  programs  were 
established.  At  that  time  the  United  States 
directly  provided  the  major  portion  of  the 
world's  development  assistance.  This  situa- 
tion led  to  a  large  and  ambitious  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  policies  and  activities 
of  the  developing  countries  and  required 
extensive  overseas  missions  to  advise  gov- 
ernments and  monitor  programs.  Since 
then  the  international  assistance  environ- 
ment has  changed : 

First,  the  lower  income  countries  have 
made  impressive  progress,  as  highlighted 
by  the  Commission  on  International  De- 
velopment chaired  by  Lester  Pearson,  the 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  They 
have  been  helped  by  us  and  by  others,  but 
their  achievements  have  come  largely 
through  their  own  efforts.  Many  have 
scored  agricultural  breakthroughs  which 


have  dramatically  turned  the  fear  of 
famine  into  the  hope  of  harvest.  They 
have  made  vast  gains  in  educating  their 
children  and  improving  their  standards  of 
health.  The  magnitude  of  their  achieve- 
ment is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
lower  income  countries  taken  together 
exceeded  the  economic  growth  targets  of 
the  First  United  Nations  Development 
Decade.  These  achievements  have  brought 
a  new  confidence  and  self-reliance  to  peo- 
ple in  communities  throughout  the  world. 

With  the  experience  that  the  lower  in- 
come countries  have  gained  in  mobilizing 
their  resources  and  setting  their  own  de- 
velopment priorities,  they  now  can  stand 
at  the  center  of  the  international  develop- 
ment process — as  they  should,  since  the 
security  and  development  which  is  sought 
is  theirs.  They  clearly  want  to  do  so.  Any 
assistance  effort  that  fails  to  recognize 
these  realities  cannot  succeed. 

Second,  other  industrialized  nations  can 
now  afford  to  provide  major  assistance  to 
the  lower  income  countries,  and  most 
are  already  doing  so  in  steadily  rising 
amounts. 

While  the  United  States  remains  the 
largest  single  contributor  to  international 
development,  the  other  industrialized  na- 
tions combined  now  more  than  match  our 
efforts.  Cooperation  among  the  industrial- 
ized nations  is  essential  to  successful  sup- 
port for  the  aspirations  of  the  lower 
income  countries.  New  initiatives  in  such 
areas  as  trade  liberalization  and  untying 
of  aid  must  be  carried  out  together  by  all 
such  countries. 

Third,  international  development  In- 
stitutions— the  World  Bank  group,  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
other  regional  development  organizations, 
the  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
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grairij  and  other  international  agencies — 
now  possess  a  capability  to  blend  the  ini- 
tiatives of  the  lower  income  countries  and 
the  responses  of  the  industrialized  nations. 
They  have  made  effective  use  of  the 
resources  which  we  and  others  have  pro- 
vided. A  truly  international  donor  com- 
munity is  emerging,  with  accepted  rules 
and  procedures  for  responding  to  the  ini- 
tiatives of  the  lower  income  countries.  The 
international  institutions  are  now  in  a 
position  to  accelerate  further  a  truly  inter- 
national development  effort. 

Fourth^  the  progress  made  by  lower  in- 
come countries  has  brought  them  a  new 
capability  to  sell  abroad,  to  borrow  from 
private  sources,  and  to  utilize  private  in- 
vestment efficiently.  As  a  result,  a  fully 
effective  development  effort  should  en- 
compass much  more  than  government  as- 
sistance programs  if  it  is  to  make  its  full 
potential  contribution  to  the  well-being 
of  the  people  of  the  developing  nations. 
We  have  come  to  value  the  constructive 
role  that  the  private  sector  can  play  in 
channeling  productive  investments  that 
will  stimulate  growth.  We  now  under- 
stand the  critical  importance  of  enlight- 
ened trade  policies  that  take  account  of 
the  special  needs  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries in  providing  access  for  their  exports 
to  the  industrialized  nations. 

EFFECTIVE  DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE 

THE  PROGRAM  FOR  REFORM 

To  meet  these  changed  international 
conditions,  I  propose  a  program  for  re- 
form in  three  key  areas:  to  support  an 
expanded  role  for  the  international  as- 
sistance institutions;  to  reshape  our 
bilateral  programs;  and  to  harness  all 
assistance-related  policies  to  improve  the 


effectiveness   of   our   total   development 
effort. 

My  program  for  reform  is  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  international  devel- 
opment process,  and  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  join  me  in  fulfilling  that  commitment. 
We  want  to  help  other  countries  raise 
their  standards  of  living.  We  want  to  use 
our  aid  where  it  can  make  a  difference. 
To  achieve  these  goals  we  will  respond 
positively  to  sound  proposals  which  effec- 
tively support  the  programs  of  the  lower 
income  countries  to  develop  their  mate- 
rial and  human  resources  and  institutions 
to  enable  their  citizens  to  share  more  fully 
in  the  benefits  of  worldwide  technological 
and  economic  advance. 

I.  Expanding  the  Role  of  International 
Institutions 

International  institutions  can  and 
should  play  a  major  creative  role  both  in 
the  funding  of  development  assistance  and 
in  providing  a  policy  framework  through 
which  aid  is  provided. 

Such  a  multilateral  approach  will  en- 
gage the  entire  international  community 
in  the  development  effort,  assuring  that 
each  country  does  its  share  and  that  the 
efforts  of  each  become  part  of  a  system- 
atic and  effective  total  effort.  I  have  full 
confidence  that  these  international  insti- 
tutions have  the  capability  to  carry  out 
their  expanding  responsibilities. 

— I  propose  that  the  United  States 

channel  an  increasing  share  of  its 

development      assistance      through 

multilateral  institutions  as  rapidly  as 

practicable. 

We  have  already  taken  the  first  steps  in 

this  direction.  The  Congress  is  currently 

considering  my  proposals  for  a  $1.8  bil- 
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lion  multi-year  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
a  $100  million  contribution  over  three 
years  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
These  two  requests  together  with  au- 
thorizations for  increases  in  our  subscrip- 
tions to  the  World  Bank  and  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  are  critical  to  our 
new  assistance  approach. 

Moreover,  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  re- 
cent statement  by  the  World  Bank  that 
there   is  widespread   agreement   among 
donor  countries  to  replenish  the  funds  of 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion at  an  annual  rate  of  $800  million  for 
the  next  three  years,  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1972.  I  shall  propose  that  the  Con- 
gress, at  its  next  session,  authorize  the 
$320  million  annual  U.S.  share  which 
such  a  replenishment  would  require. 
— In  order  to  promote  the  eventual  de- 
velopment of  a  truly  international 
system  of  assistance,  I  propose  that 
our  remaining  bilateral  development 
assistance  be  coordinated  wherever 
feasible  with  the  bilateral  assistance 
of  other  donor  countries,  through 
consortia  and  consultative  groups  un- 
der the  leadership  of  these  interna- 
tional institutions.  These  institutions 
and  groups  like  the  GIAP  in  Latin 
America  will  provide  leadership  in 
the  development  process  and  work 
out     programs     and     performance 
standards   with   the   lower   income 
countries  themselves. 
Moving   in   this   direction   holds   the 
promise  of  building  better  relations  be- 
tween borrowing  and  lending  countries 
by  reducing  the  political  frictions  that 
arise  from  reliance  on  bilateral  contacts 
in  the  most  sensitive  affairs  of  nation- 


states.  It  will  enhance  the  effectiveness 
of  the  world  development  effort  by  pro- 
viding for  a  pooling  of  resources,  knowl- 
edge, and  expertise  for  solving  develop- 
ment problems  which  no  single  country 
can  muster. 

2.  Reshaping  Our  Bilateral  Programs 

If  these  worldwide  initiatives  are  to  be 
fully  effective,  we  must  also  refashion  and 
revitalize  our  own  institutions  to  assure 
that  they  are  making  their  maximum  con- 
tribution within  a  truly  international  de- 
velopment system.  This  will  be  neither 
an  easy  nor  quickly  accomplished  task; 
it  calls  for  thorough  preparation,  and  an 
orderly  transition.  It  is  essential  to  under- 
take this  task  if  our  programs  are  to  re- 
flect the  conditions  of  the  'Seventies. 

The  administration  of  bilateral  assist- 
ance programs  is  complex  and  demand- 
ing. New  institutions  are  needed  so  that 
we  can  directly  focus  on  our  particular 
objectives  more  effectively. 

US.  International  Development  Institute 

— I  shall  propose  establishment  of  a 
U.S.  International  Development  In- 
stitute, which  will  bring  U.S.  science 
and  technology  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lems of  development. 
The  Institute  will  fill  a  major  gap  in 
the  international  development  network. 
It  will  match  our  vast  talents  in  science 
and    technology    with    institutions    and 
problems  abroad.  Research  has  created 
the  basis  for  the  Green  Revolution — the 
major  breakthrough  in  agricultural  pro- 
duction— ^but  continued  progress  in  the 
1970's  will  require  the  lower  income  coun- 
tries to  deal  with  more,  and  more  com- 
plex, problems.  The  Institute  will  concen- 
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trate  on  selected  areas  and  focus  U.S. 
technology  on  critical  problems.  This  re- 
quires flexibility,  imagination  and  a  mini- 
mum of  red  tape.  If  we  can  provide  this 
Institute  with  the  operational  flexibility 
enjoyed  by  our  private  foundations,  we 
can  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
lower  income  countries  at  modest  expense. 
An  Institute,  so  organized,  could 
— Concentrate  U.S.  scientific  and  tech- 
nological talent  on  the  problems  of 
development. 
— Help  to  develop  research  competence 
in  the  lower  income  countries  them- 
selves. 
— Help  develop  institutional  compe- 
tence of  governments  to  plan  and 
manage     their     own     development 
programs. 
— Support  expanded  research  programs 

in  population. 
— Help  finance  the  programs  of  U.S.- 
sponsored  schools,  hospitals  and  other 
institutions  abroad. 
— Carry  out  a  cooperative  program  of 
technical  exchange  and  reimbursable 
technical  services  with  those  devel- 
oping countries  that  do  not  require 
financial  assistance. 
— Cooperate  in  social  development  and 

training  programs. 
— Administer  our  technical  assistance 

programs. 
— Permit  greater  reliance  on  private  or- 
ganizations and  researchers. 
Given  the  long-term  nature  of  the  re- 
search operation  and  the  need  to  attract 
top  people  on  a  career  basis,  the  Institute 
should  be   established   as  a  permanent 
Federal  agency.  To  provide  the  necessary 
financial     continuity,     I     propose     that 
Congress  provide  it  with  a  multi-year 
appropriation  authorization. 


US.  International  Development 
Corporation 

— I  shall  propose  establishment  of  a 
U.S.      International     Development 
Corporation  to  administer  our  bi- 
lateral lending  program.  It  will  en- 
able us  to  deal  with  the  developing 
nations  on  a  mature  and  businesslike 
basis. 
This    Development    Corporation    will 
examine  projects  and  programs  in  terms 
of  their  effectiveness  in  contributing  to 
the  international  development  process.  It 
will  rely  strongly  on  the  international  in- 
stitutions to  provide  the  framework  in 
which  to  consider  individual  loans  and 
will  participate  in  the  growing  number  of 
international  consortia  and  consultative 
groups  which  channel  assistance  to  indi- 
vidual lower  income  countries.  It  should 
have  financial  stability  through  a  multi- 
year  appropriation  authorization  and  au- 
thority to  provide  loans  with  differing 
maturities   and    differing   interest   rates, 
tailored  to  the  requirements  of  individ- 
ual borrowers.  The  Corporation  would 
also  have  limited  authority  to  provide 
grant   financed   technical   assistance   for 
projects    closely    related    to   its    lending 
operations. 

Both  the  Institute  and  the  Corporation 
will  be  subject  to  normal  executive  and 
legislative  review,  relating  their  perform- 
ance directly  to  their  objectives. 

Both  these  new  institutions  involve  a 
fundamental  change  from  our  existing 
programs.  As  I  have  emphasized,  the  de- 
tailed plans  and  the  complete  transition 
will  take  time.  In  the  interim,  I  am  di- 
recting the  administrators  of  our  present 
development  programs  to  take  steps  to 
conform  these  programs,  as  much  as  pos- 
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sible,  to  the  new  concepts  and  approaches 
I  have  outlined.  For  example,  our  pro- 
gram planning  for  consortia  will  be  based 
more  on  analysis  and  general  guidance 
developed  in  country  studies  prepared  by 
the  World  Bank  and  other  international 
institutions.  Greater  utilization  of  inter- 
national institutions  will  permit  us  to 
reduce  the  number  of  government 
personnel  attached  to  our  assistance 
programs  particularly  overseas  and  make 
major  changes  in  our  present  method  of 
operation. 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 

— I  am  submitting  to  the  Senate  my 
nominations  for  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation/  which  I  pro- 
posed a  year  ago  to  promote  the  role 
of  the  private  sector  in  development 
and  which  the  Congress  approved. 
I  expect  this  institution  to  be  an  im- 
portant component  of  our  new  bilateral 
assistance  program.  The  most  important 
efforts  of  this  new  agency  will  be  opera- 
tion  of   the   investment   insurance   and 
guaranty  program   and   a   strengthened 
program  for  assisting  U.S.  firms  to  under- 
take constructive  investment  in  develop- 
ing countries. 

Inter-American  Social  Development 
Institute 

— ^A  few  weeks  ago  I  submitted  to  the 
Senate  my  nominations  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 


^A  White  House  announcement,  released 
December  4,  1970,  on  the  nomination  of  12 
members  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6,  p. 
1622). 


Inter-American  Social  Development 
Institute,  which  was  authorized  by 
the    Congress    in    the    Foreign    As- 
sistance Act  of  1969. 
This  Institute  will  provide  grant  sup- 
port for  innovative  social  development 
programs  in  Latin  America  undertaken 
primarily  by  private  non-profit  organiza- 
tions, and  will  be  aimed  at  bringing  the 
dynamism  of  U.S.  and  Latin  American 
private  groups  to  bear  on  development 
problems  and  at  broadening  the  participa- 
tion of  individuals  in  the  development 
process. 

The  keynote  of  the  new  approach  to 
our  bilateral  programs  will  be  effective- 
ness: We  will  ask  whether  a  program  or 
individual  loan  will  work  before  we  decide 
to  pursue  it — and  we  will  expect  the  in- 
ternational institutions  through  which  we 
channel  funds  to  do  so  as  well.  We  will 
concentrate  our  activities  in  sectors  in 
which  we  can  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion and  in  areas  where  long-term  devel- 
opment is  of  special  interest  to  the  United 
States. 

This  Administration  has  been  under- 
taking for  some  time  a  full  review  of  all 
of  our  foreign  economic  policies.  Those 
policies,  including  our  new  foreign  aid 
policy  and  programs,  must  be  closely 
related  and  mutually  supporting.  There- 
fore, I  intend  shortly  to  establish  a  new 
mechanism  which  will  plan  and  coordi- 
nate all  of  our  foreign  economic  policies, 
including  our  various  foreign  assistance 
programs,  to  assure  that  they  are  all  effec- 
tively related. 

3.  Promoting     Effective     Development 
Through  Improved  Economic  Policies 

In  addition  to  a  new  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  international  institutions  and  a 
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new  shape  to  our  bilateral  programs,  I 
propose  initiatives  that  will  enhance  the 
public  and  private  sector  contribution  to 
the  development  process. 
— To  open  further  the  benefits  of  trade 
to  the  lower  income  countries,  I  have 
proposed  that  the  international  com- 
munity  initiate   a   system   of   tariff 
preferences  for  the  exports  of  manu- 
factured and  selected  primary  prod- 
ucts of  the  lower  income  countries 
in  the  markets  of  all  of  the  industrial- 
ized countries. 
The  lower  income  countries  must  ex- 
pand their  exports  to  be  able  to  afford  the 
imports  needed  to  promote  their  develop- 
ment efforts,  and  to  lessen  their  need  for 
concessional  foreign  assistance. 

Market  growth  for  most  of  the  primary 
commodities  which  have  traditionally 
been  their  major  sources  of  export  earn- 
ings is  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  meet 
these  needs.  I  will  submit  legislation  to 
the  Congress  recommending  that  we 
eliminate  duties  on  a  wide  range  of 
manufactured  products  purchased  from 
the  lower  income  countries.  We  will  move 
ahead  with  this  approach  as  soon  as  we 
achieve  agreement  with  the  other  in- 
dustrialized countries  to  join  us  with  com- 
parable efforts. 

— I  propose  steps  to  expand  the  con- 
structive role  of  private  investment 
in  the  development  process. 
In  order  to  eliminate  the  present  tying 
restrictions  on  procurement  which  hinder 
our  investment  guarantee  program,  I  am 
now  directing  that  coverage  under  the  ex- 
tended risk  guarantee  program  be   ex- 
tended to  funds  used  in  purchasing  goods 
and  services  abroad.  This  will  enhance 
our  support  of  U.S.  private  investment  in 
the  lower  income  countries.  In  addition. 


we  support  early  inauguration  of  an  In- 
ternational Investment  Insurance  Agency, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  World  Bank,  to 
provide  multilateral — and  thereby  more 
effective — guarantees  against  expropria- 
tions and  other  political  risks  for  foreign 
investments.  We  also  support  an  increase 
in  the  scope  of  operations  and  resources 
of  the  International  Finance  Corporation, 
to  further  promote  the  role  of  the  private 
sector — particularly  within  the  lower  in- 
come countries  themselves — in  the  inter- 
national development  process. 

— I  propose  that  all  donor  countries 
end  the  requirement  that  foreign  aid 
be  used  to  purchase  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  in  the  nation  provid- 
ing the  aid. 

Because  recipients  are  not  free  to  choose 
among  competing  nations,  the  value  of  the 
aid  they  receive  is  reduced  significantly. 
These  strings  to  our  aid  lower  its  purchas- 
ing power,  and  weaken  our  own  objectives 
of  promoting  development.  Aid  with 
such  strings  can  create  needless  political 
friction. 

Complete  untying  of  aid  is  a  step  that 
must  be  taken  in  concert  with  other  na- 
tions and  we  have  begun  talks  to  that  end 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Committee  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development.  In  the  expectation  that 
negotiations  will  soon  be  completed  suc- 
cessfully, I  have  decided  to  permit 
procurement  now  in  the  lower  income 
countries  under  the  U.S.  bilateral  lending 
program — an  expansion  of  the  initial  step 
I  took  with  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 
In  addition  to  improving  the  quality  of 
our  assistance,  this  should  expand  trade 
among  the  lower  income  countries,  an  im- 
portant objective  in  its  own  right. 
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— I  propose  that  the  United  States 
place  strong  emphasis  on  what  the 
Peterson  Task  Force  called  "the 
special  problem  of  population." 

The  initiative  in  this  area  rests  with 
each  individual  country,  and  ultimately 
with  each  family.  But  the  time  has  come 
for  the  international  community  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  world  population  prob- 
lem with  a  sense  of  urgency.  I  am  grati- 
fied at  the  progress  being  made  by  the  new 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Population 
Activities  and  propose  that  it  undertake  a 
study  of  world  needs  and  possible  steps  to 
deal  with  them.  In  order  to  cooperate 
fully  in  support  of  this  international  effort, 
the  proposed  U.S.  International  Develop- 
ment Institute  should  focus  the  energy 
and  expertise  of  this  country  on  new  and 
more  effective  measures  for  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  population. 

— I  also  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  work  with  others  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  debt  service  problem. 

The  successful  growth  of  the  past  has 
been  financed  in  part  through  external 
borrowings,  from  private  as  well  as  gov- 
ernment sources  which  the  borrowers  are 
obligated  to  repay.  Furthermore,  a  portion 
of  their  borrowed  resources  have  gone  to 
build  roads,  schools  and  hospitals  which 
are  essential  requirements  of  a  developing 
nation  but  which  do  not  directly  generate 
foreign  exchange.  The  debt  incurred  has 
heavily  mortgaged  the  future  export 
earnings  of  a  number  of  lower  income 
countries,  restricting  their  ability  to  pay 
for  further  development. 

This  problem  calls  for  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  lower  income  countries, 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  lenders,  and 
leadership  by  the  international  institutions 
which  must  take  responsibility  for  analyz- 


ing debt  problems  and  working  closely 
with  the  creditors  in  arranging  and  carry- 
ing through  measures  to  meet  them.  The 
United  States  will  play  its  role  in  such  a 
cooperative  effort. 

THE    FUNDING   OF   DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE 

International  development  is  a  long- 
term  process.  Our  institutions — like  the 
multilateral  lending  institutions — should 
have  an  assured  source  of  long-term  fund- 
ing. Foreign  assistance  involves  the  activ- 
ities of  many  nations  and  the  sustained 
support  of  many  programs.  Sudden  and 
drastic  disruptions  in  the  flow  of  aid  are 
harmful  both  to  our  long-term  develop- 
ment goals  and  to  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  our  programs. 

In  the  past  this  country  has  shown  its 
willingness  and  determination  to  provide 
its  share.  I  confirm  that  determination  and 
ask  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple to  assume  those  responsibilities  which 
flow  from  our  commitment  to  support  the 
development  process. 

I  agree  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Peter- 
son Task  Force  that  the  downward  trend 
of  U.S.  contributions  to  the  development 
process  should  be  reversed.  I  also  agree 
with  the  Peterson  Report  that  the  level 
of  foreign  assistance  "is  only  one  side  of 
the  coin.  The  other  side  is  a  convincing 
determination  that  these  resources  can 
and  will  be  used  effectively." 

A  determination  of  the  appropriate 
level  of  U.S.  assistance  in  any  one  year  will 
depend  on  a  continuing  assessment  of  the 
needs  and  performance  of  individual  de- 
veloping countries,  as  well  as  our  own 
funding  ability.  It  must  also  be  influenced 
by  a  further  definition  of  the  proposals 
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which  I  am  outlining  in  this  message,  the 
responses  of  other  donors  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  international  institutions. 
As  a  long-run  contribution  to  the  fund- 
ing of  development,  the  U.S.  will  seek  the 
utilization  of  revenues  derived  from  the 
economic  resources  of  the  seabed  for 
development  assistance  to  lower  income 
countries.  I  have  recendy  proposed  that 
all  nations  enter  into  a  treaty  to  establish 
an  international  regime  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  these  vast  resources,  and  that 
royalties  derived  therefrom  be  utilized 
principally  for  providing  economic  assist- 
ance to  developing  countries  participating 
in  the  treaty. 


Foreign  assistance  has  not  been  the 
specific  interest  of  one  party  or  the  par- 
ticular concern  of  a  single  Administra- 
tion. Each  President,  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  has  recognized  the  great 
challenges  and  opportunities  in  participat- 
ing with  other  nations  to  build  a  better 
world  from  which  we  all  can  benefit. 
Members  of  both  political  parties  in  the 
Congress  and  individuals  throughout  the 
nation  have  provided  their  support. 

The  U.S.  role  in  international  develop- 
ment assistance  reflects  the  vision  we  have 


of  ourselves  as  a  society  and  our  hope  for 
a  peaceful  world.  Our  interest  in  long- 
term  development  must  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  its  contribution  to  our  own 
security.  Economic  development  will  not 
by  itself  guarantee  the  political  stability 
which  all  countries  seek,  certainly  not  in 
the  short  run,  but  political  stability  is 
unlikely  to  occur  without  sound  economic 
development. 

The  reforms  that  I  propose  today  would 
turn  our  assistance  programs  into  a  far 
more  successful  investment  in  the  future 
of  mankind — an  investment  made  with 
the  combination  of  realism  and  idealism 
that  marks  the  character  of  the  American 
people.  It  will  enable  us  to  enter  the 
'Seventies  with  programs  that  can  cope 
with  the  realities  of  the  present  and  are 
flexible  enough  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  tomorrow.  I  ask  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  join  me  in  making  this 
investment. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 

September  15, 1970 

note:  The  President  signed  the  message  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  in  a  ceremony  in 
his  office  attended  by  Chairman  Rudolph  A. 
Peterson  and  other  members  of  the  Presidential 
Task  Force  on  International  Development. 


294     Statement  About  the  Special  Message  on  Reform  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Program.     September  15,  1970 


THE  MESSAGE  which  I  have  just  signed 
contains    my    recommendations    to    the 
Congress  for  sweeping  reform  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  program : 
— Reform  of  our  security  assistance,  to 
support  our  new  approach  to  inter- 
national cooperation,  which  has  been 
called  the  Nixon  Doctrine. 


— Reform  of  our  humanitarian  as- 
sistance, to  implement  it  more 
effectively. 

— Reform  of  our  development  as- 
sistance, to  make  it  part  of  a  truly 
international  partnership  among 
donors  and  recipients. 

In  the  future,  we  will  channel  our  de- 
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velopment  assistance  increasingly  through 
the  international  lending  institutions.  But 
we  will  continue  to  need  an  effective  bi- 
lateral development  program,  to  work 
within  this  international  framework.  It  is 
therefore  my  present  intention  to  propose 
the  establishment  of: 
— ^A  U.S.  International  Development 
Corporation,  to  handle  our  bilateral 
lending  on  a  more  businesslike  basis. 
— ^A  U.S.  International  Development 
Institute,  to  bring  U.S.  science  and 
technology  to  bear  on  the  problems 
of  development. 


I  also  recommend  a  number  of  meas- 
ures to  encourage  and  enable  the  private 
sector,  through  trade  and  investment,  to 
play  an  increasing  role  in  the  international 
development  process. 

These  proposals  will  provide  a  fresh 
start  for  the  U.S.  development  assistance 
program,  and  hence  for  a  critical  element 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

I  look  forward  to  consultations  with  the 
Congress  on  our  aid  objectives  and  the 
ways  in  which  we  can  achieve  them,  as  a 
solid  foundation  for  the  legislative  pro- 
posals which  I  shall  submit  next  year. 


295     Address  in  the  Alfred  M.  Landon  Lecture  Series  at 
Kansas  State  University.     September  165  1970 


Governor  Landon,  President  McCain, 
Governor  Docking,  Senator  Pearson^ 
Senator  Dole,  all  of  the  distinguished 
guests  on  the  platform,  and  all  the  distin- 
guished guests  in  this  audience  for  this 
Landon  Lecture  Series: 

I  want  to  express  first  on  behalf  of  both 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  myself  our  warm  ap- 
preciation for  your  welcome.  It  is  good  to 
be  on  the  campus  of  one  of  America's 
great  universities.  And  for  the  benefit  of 
our  television  audience,  I  should  explain 
this  tie.  As  we  were  flying  out  to  Kansas 
on  Air  Force  One,  Senator  Pearson,  Sen- 
ator Dole,  the  members  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation,  and  others  presented 
this  tie  to  me  and  they  said,  "You  must 
wear  it  when  you  speak  at  Kansas  State." 

So,  I  put  it  on.  And  then  the  television 
director  for  today  saw  it  and  he  said,  "You 
can't  wear  that  tie."  I  said,  "Why  not?" 
He  said,  "Because  purple  doesn't  go  with 
a  blue  suit." 

All  I  can  say  is  I  am  proud  to  wear  the 
purple  at  Kansas  State. 


And  incidentally,  I  also  want  to  thank 
those  who  made  the  arrangements  for  this 
meeting  for  having  as  the  waiting  room, 
before  we  came  into  the  auditorium  here, 
the  dressing  room  for  the  Kansas  State 
basketball  team.  It  is  nice  to  be  in  a  room 
with  a  winner,  believe  me. 

At  this  great  university,  in  this  very 
distinguished  company,  I  cannot  help 
but  think  about  the  twists  of  fate — and 
of  how  we  learn  from  them. 

I  think  of  the  fans  of  Wildcat  football 
here  today  who  have  known  what  it  is 
to  lose — and  then  who  have  known  what 
it  is  to  win. 

I  think  back  to  1936.  You  were  not 
born  then.  But  I  think  then,  when  Gov- 
ernor Landon — ^who  already  knew  what 
it  was  to  win — the  only  winner  among 
Governors  on  the  Republican  side  in 
1934 — a  man  who  knew  what  it  was  to 
win  up  until  that  time,  learned  what  it 
was  like  to  lose. 

And  I  think,  too,  of  some  of  the  mo- 
ments of  my  own  career:  as  a  football 
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player  who  spent  most  of  my  time  on  the 
bench,  as  a  candidate  who  knew  the  great 
satisfaction  of  winning — and  then  as  a 
candidate  to  learn  what  it  is  to  lose. 

And  having  won  some  and  lost  some,  I 
know — as  you  know — that  winning  is  a 
lot  more  fun. 

But  I  also  know  that  defeat  or  adversity 
can  react  on  a  person  in  different  ways. 

He  can  give  up ;  he  can  complain  about 
"a  world  he  never  made" ;  or  he  can  search 
the  lessons  of  defeat  and  find  the  inspira- 
tion for  another  try,  or  a  new  career,  or 
a  richer  understanding  of  the  world  and  of 
life  itself. 

When  Alf  Landon  lost  to  Franklin 
Roosevelt  in  1936,  he  was  not  a  man  to 
waste  his  life  in  brooding  over  what  might 
have  been.  In  the  34  years  since  then,  the 
world  has  been  transformed.  And  en- 
riched by  his  experience,  Alf  Landon  has 
continued  to  grow  with  the  world — until 
now  he  is  one  of  the  great  elder  statesmen 
of  America,  a  man  w^hose  wisdom  and 
common  sense,  and  whose  outspoken  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  this  Nation,  have 
inspired  and  aided  generations  that  have 
come  thereafter. 

We  applaud  him  and  commend  him  to- 
day for  that  distinguished  career. 

Or  in  a  completely  different  field,  but 
related,  take  Kansas  State  and  its  football 
team. 

As  some  of  you  may  have  noted,  I  am 
somewhat  of  a  football  buff.  Just  3  years 
ago,  the  Wildcats  had  a  dismal  7 -year 
record  of  8  wins  and  60  losses.  But  there 
was  a  dogged  spirit  here,  a  determination, 
a  readiness  to  learn  new  ways — and  when 
Vince  Gibson  came  to  the  campus  it  was 
that  spirit,  that  determination,  that  "Pur- 
ple Pride"  that  he  helped  translate  into 
the  "Purple  Power"  of  today. 

As  for  myself,  I  doubt  that  I  would  be 


President  today  if  I  had  not  learned  from 
the  lessons  of  defeat  in  i960  and  1962 — 
and  I  hope  that  I  can  be  a  better  Presi- 
dent because  of  those  lessons. 

I  cite  these  examples  not  only  to  suggest 
that  we  here  today  have  something  in 
common  but  also  because  this  pattern  of 
playing  by  the  rules,  of  losing  some  and 
winning  some,  of  accepting  the  verdict 
and  having  another  chance,  is  funda- 
mental to  the  whole  structure  on  which 
our  liberty  rests. 

There  are  those  who  protest  that  if  the 
verdict  of  democracy  goes  against  them, 
democracy  itself  is  at  fault,  the  system  is 
at  fault — who  say  that  if  they  don't  get 
their  own  way  the  answer  is  to  burn  a  bus 
or  bomb  a  building. 

Yet  we  can  maintain  a  free  society  only 
if  we  recognize  that  in  a  free  society  no 
one  can  win  all  the  time.  No  one  can  have 
his  own  way  all  the  time,  and  no  one  is 
right  all  the  time. 

Whether  in  a  campaign,  or  a  football 
game,  or  in  debate  on  the  great  issues  of 
the  day,  the  answer  to  "losing  one"  is  not 
a  rush  to  the  barricades  but  a  study  of 
why,  and  then  a  careful  rebuilding — or 
perhaps  even  a  careful  reexamination  of 
whether  the  other  fellow  may  have  been 
right  after  all. 

When  Palestinian  guerrillas  hijacked 
four  airliners  in  flight,  they  brought  to 
250  the  number  of  aircraft  seized  since  the 
skyjacking  era  began  in  1961.  And  as  they 
held  their  hundreds  of  passengers  hos- 
tage under  threat  of  murder,  they  sent 
shock  waves  of  alarm  around  the  world 
to  the  spreading  disease  of  violence  and 
terror  and  its  use  as  a  political  tactic. 

That  same  cancerous  disease  has  been 
spreading  all  over  the  world  and  here  in 
the  United  States. 

We  saw  it  3  weeks  ago  in  the  vicious 
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bombing  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
One  man  lost  his  life,  four  were  injured, 
and  years  of  painstaking  research  by  a 
score  of  others  was  destroyed. 

We  have  seen  it  in  other  bombings  and 
burnings  on  our  campuses,  in  our  cities,  in 
the  wanton  shootings  of  policemen,  in  the 
attacks  on  school  buses,  in  the  destruction 
of  offices,  the  seizure  and  harassment  of 
college  officials,  the  use  of  force  and  coer- 
cion to  bar  students  and  teachers  from 
classrooms  and  even  to  close  down  whole 
schools. 

Consider  just  a  few  items  in  the  news : 
— A  courtroom  spectator  pulls  out  a 
gun.  He  halts  the  trial,  gives  arms  to 
the  defendants,  takes  the  judge  and 
four  other  hostages,  moves  to  a  wait- 
ing getaway  van — and  in  the  gun- 
fight  that  follows  four  die,  including 
the  judge. 
— A  man  walks  into  the  guardhouse  of 
a  city  park,  pumps  five  bullets  into  a 
police  sergeant  sitting  quietly  at  his 
desk. 
— A  Nobel  Prize  winner  working  on  a 
cancer  cure  returns  to  the  cages  of  his 
experimental  rats  and  mice  to  find 
them  vandalized,  with  some  of  the 
animals  running  loose,  some  thrown 
out  of  windows  into  the  sea,  hun- 
dreds missing.  Just  think,  years  of 
research  which  could  have  provided 
some  progress  to  bring  a  cure  to  this 
dread  disease  destroyed  without  rea- 
son. 
— A  police  patrolman  responds  to  an 
anonymous  emergency  call  that  re- 
ported a  woman  screaming.  He  ar- 
rives at  the  address.  He  finds  the 
house  deserted  but  a  suitcase  is  left 
behind.  He  bends  over  to  examine  it. 
It  explodes,  blows  off  his  head,  and 
wounds  seven  others. 


These  acts  of  viciousness  all  took  place 
not  in  some  other  country  but  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  the  last  5  weeks. 

America  at  its  best  has  stood  steadfastly 
for  the  rule  of  law  among  nations.  But 
we  cannot  stand  successfully  for  the  rule 
of  law  abroad  unless  we  respect  the  rule  of 
law  at  home  in  the  United  States.  A  na- 
tion that  condones  blackmail  and  terror 
at  home  can  hardly  stand  as  the  example 
in  putting  an  end  to  international  piracies 
or  tensions  that  could  explode  into  war 
abroad. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  recognize 
that  violence  and  terror  have  no  place  in 
a  free  society,  whatever  the  purported 
cause  or  the  perpetrators  may  be.  And 
this  is  the  fundamental  lesson  for  us  to  re- 
member. In  a  system  like  ours,  which 
provides  the  means  for  peaceful  change, 
no  cause  justifies  violence  in  the  name  of 
change. 

Those  who  bomb  universities,  ambush 
policemen,  who  hijack  airplanes,  who 
hold  their  passengers  hostage,  all  share 
in  common  not  only  a  contempt  for  hu- 
man life,  but  also  the  contempt  for  those 
elemental  decencies  on  which  a  free  so- 
ciety rests — and  they  deserve  the  con- 
tempt of  every  American  who  values  those 
decencies. 

Those  decencies,  those  self-restraints, 
those  patterns  of  mutual  respect  for  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  one  another,  the 
willingness  to  listen  to  somebody  else, 
without  trying  to  shout  him  down,  those 
patterns  of  mutual  respect  for  the  rights 
and  the  feelings  of  one  another — these 
are  what  we  must  preserve  if  freedom  it- 
self is  to  be  preserved. 

There  have  always  been  among  us 
those  who  would  choose  violence  or  in- 
timidation to  get  what  they  wanted.  Their 
existence  is  not  new.  What  is  new  is  their 
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numbers,  and  the  extent  of  the  passive 
acquiesence,  or  even  fawning  approval, 
that  in  some  fashionable  circles  has  be- 
come the  mark  of  being  "with  it." 

Commenting  on  the  bombing  3  weeks 
ago  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  recently  said : 

".  .  .  it  isn't  just  the  radicals  who  set 
the  bomb  in  a  lighted,  occupied  building 
who  are  guilty.  The  blood  is  on  the  hands 
of  anyone  who  has  encouraged  them,  any- 
one who  has  talked  recklessly  of  *revolu- 
tion,'  anyone  who  has  chided  with  mild 
disparagement  the  violence  of  extremists 
while  hinting  that  the  cause  is  right  all  the 
same." 

What  corrodes  a  society  even  more 
deeply  than  violence  itself  is  the  accept- 
ance of  violence,  the  condoning  of  ter- 
ror, the  excusing  of  inhuman  acts  in  a 
misguided  effort  to  accommodate  the 
community's  standards  to  those  of  the 
violent  few. 

When  this  happens,  the  community 
sacrifices  more  than  its  calm  and  more 
even  than  its  safety.  It  loses  its  integrity 
and  corrupts  its  soul. 

Nowhere  should  the  rule  of  reason  be 
more  respected,  more  jealously  guarded, 
than  in  the  halls  of  our  great  universities. 
It  is  the  rule  of  reason  rather  than  the 
rule  of  force  that  is  the  most  important. 
Yet  we  all  know  that  in  some  of  the 
great  universities  small  bands  of  destruc- 
tionists  have  been  allowed  to  impose  their 
own  rule  of  arbitrary  force. 

Because  of  this,  we  today  face  the  great- 
est crisis  in  the  history  of  American 
education. 

In  times  past  we  have  had  crises  in  edu- 
cation. I  remember  them.  We  faced  short- 
ages of  classrooms,  shortages  of  teachers, 
shortages  that  could  always  be  made  up, 


however,  by  appropriating  more  money. 

These  material  shortages  are  nothing 
compared  to  the  crisis  of  the  spirit  which 
rocks  hundreds  of  campuses  across  the 
country  today.  And  because  of  this,  to  put 
it  bluntly,  today  higher  education  in 
America  risks  losing  that  essential  support 
it  has  had  since  the  beginning  of  this 
country — the  support  of  the  American 
people. 

America  and  Americans,  from  the  time 
of  our  foundation,  and  particularly  those 
that  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
a  great  college  or  university,  have  been 
proud  of  our  enormous  strides  in  higher 
education.  They  have  supported  it. 

The  number  of  students  in  college  to- 
day has  doubled  in  the  past  10  years.  But 
at  a  time  when  the  quantity  of  education 
is  going  dramatically  up,  its  quality  is 
massively  threatened  by  assaults  which 
terrorize  faculty,  students,  and  university 
and  college  administrators  alike. 

And  it  is  time  for  the  responsible  uni- 
versity and  college  administrators,  fac- 
ulty, and  student  leaders  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted.  Because  we  must  remember 
only  they  can  save  higher  education  in 
America.  It  cannot  be  saved  by  Govern- 
ment. 

If  we  turn  only  to  Government  to  save 
it,  then  Government  will  move  in  and 
run  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  so 
the  place  to  save  it  is  here  among  those, 
the  faculty,  the  administrators,  the 
student  leaders.  To  attempt  to  blame 
Government  for  all  the  woes  of  the 
universities  is  rather  the  fashion  these 
days.  But,  really,  it's  to  seek  an  excuse, 
not  a  reason,  for  their  troubles. 

Listen  to  this:  If  the  war  were  ended 
today,  if  the  environment  were  cleaned 
up  tomorrow  morning,  and  all  the  other 
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problems  for  which  Government  has  the 
responsibility  were  solved  tomorrow  after- 
noon— the  moral  and  spiritual  crisis  in  the 
universities  would  still  exist. 

The  destructive  activists  of  our  univer- 
sities and  colleges  are  a  small  minority. 
But  their  voices  have  been  allowed  to 
drown  out 

My  text  at  this  point  reads :  "The  voices 
of  the  small  minority  have  been  allowed 
to  drown  out  the  responsible  majority." 
That  may  be  true  in  some  places,  but  not 
at  Kansas  State. 

As  a  result,  there  is  a  growing,  danger- 
ous attitude  among  millions  of  people 
that  all  youth  are  like  those  who  appear 
night  after  night  on  the  television  screen 
shouting  obscenities,  making  threats  or 
engaging  in  destructive  and  illegal  acts. 

One  of  the  greatest  disservices  that  the 
disrupters  have  done  in  fact  is  precisely 
that,  to  reflect  unfairly  on  those  millions 
of  students,  like  those  in  this  room,  who 
do  go  to  college  for  an  education,  who  do 
study,  who  do  respect  the  rules,  and  who 
go  on  to  make  constructive  contributions 
to  peaceful  change  and  progress  in  this 
country. 

But  let  us  understand  exactly  where  we 
are.  I  would  not  for  one  moment  call  for 
a  dull,  passive  conformity  on  the  part  of 
our  university  and  college  students,  or  an 
acceptance  of  the  world  as  it  is.  The  great 
strength  of  this  Nation  is  that  our  young 
people,  the  young  people  like  those  in  this 
room,  in  generation  after  generation,  give 
the  Nation  new  ideas,  new  directions,  new 
energy. 

I  do  not  call  for  a  conformity  in  which 
the  young  simply  ape  the  old  or  in  which 
we  freeze  the  faults  that  we  have.  We 
must  be  honest  enough  to  find  what  is 


right  and  to  change  what  is  wrong  in 
America. 

But  at  the  same  time  we  must  take  an 
uncompromising  stand  against  those  who 
reject  the  rules  of  civilized  conduct  and 
of  respect  for  others — those  who  would 
destroy  what  is  right  in  our  society  and 
whose  actions  would  do  nothing  to  right 
what  is  wrong. 

Automatic  conformity  with  the  older 
generation — and  I  say  this  as  one  of  the 
older  generation — automatic  conformity 
with  the  older  generation  is  wrong.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  just  as  wrong  to  fall  into  a 
slavish  conformity  with  those  who  falsely 
claim  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  new  genera- 
tion, out  of  fear  that  it  would  be  un- 
popular— or  considered  square — not  to 
follow  their  lead. 

It  would  be  a  tragedy  for  the  young 
generation  simply  to  pursue  the  policies  of 
the  past,  and  it  would  be  just  as  great  a 
tragedy  for  the  new  generation  to  be- 
come simply  parrots  for  the  slogans  of 
protest,  uniformly  chanting  the  same  few 
phrases — and  often  with  the  same  four- 
letter  words. 

Let  us  take  one  example — one  example 
that  I  know  deeply  troubles,  and  I  under- 
stand why  it  does  deeply  trouble,  many  of 
our  young  people  today:  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. We  know  the  slogans.  I  have  heard 
them  often.  Most  of  them  simply  say  end 
the  war. 

There  is  no  difference  between  Ameri- 
cans on  that.  All  of  us  want  to  end  the 
war.  And  we  are  ending  this  war  through 
our  policy. 

Ending  the  war  is  not  the  issue.  We  have 
been  in  four  wars  in  this  century.  We 
ended  World  War  I.  We  ended  World 
War  II.  We  ended  Korea.  The  great  ques- 
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tion  is  how  we  end  a  war  and  what  kind  of 
peace  we  achieve. 

Because  a  peace  now  that  would  en- 
courage those  who  would  engage  in 
aggression  and  would  thereby  lead  to  a 
bigger  and  more  terrible  war  later,  would 
be  peace  at  too  great  a  price. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  20th  century, 
as  we  look  at  that  whole  record  of  this 
century,  only  70  years,  we  in  America 
have  not  yet  in  this  whole  century  been 
able  to  enjoy  even  one  full  generation  of 
peace. 

So,  the  whole  thrust,  the  whole  purpose 
of  this  administration's  foreign  policy — 
whether  it's  Vietnam,  or  the  Middle  East, 
or  in  Europe,  or  in  our  relations  with  the 
developing  countries  or  with  the  Com- 
munist powers — is  to  meet  our  responsibil- 
ities in  such  a  way  that  at  last  we  can  have 
what  we  have  not  had  in  this  century :  a 
full  generation  of  peace.  I  believe  we  can 
have  it.  I  believe  you're  going  to  have  it. 

That  is  why,  in  Vietnam,  we  are  carry- 
ing out  a  policy  that  will  end  the  war.  It 
will  do  it  in  a  way  that  will  contribute  to 
a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Pacific, 
in  Vietnam,  and,  we  trust,  also  in  the 
world. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  is  the 
worst  of  times  in  which  to  live. 

What  self -pitying  nonsense  that  is. 

I  am  perhaps  more  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems this  Nation  has  at  home  and  abroad 
than  most  of  you.  But  we  in  America,  I 
say  proudly  today,  have  a  great  deal  to  be 
proud  of — and  a  great  deal  to  be  hopeful 
about  for  the  future  of  America. 

Let  us  open  our  eyes.  Let's  look  around 
us.  We  see,  as  we  look  at  the  whole  sweep 
of  history,  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
whole  history  of  man,  it  is  becoming  pos- 


sible here  in  America  to  do  things  that 
nobody  even  dreamed  could  be  done, 
even  50  years  ago. 

We  see  a  natural  environment;  true  it's 
been  damaged  by  careless  nuisances  and 
misuses  of  technology.  But  we  also  see  that 
that  same  technology  gives  us  ability,  the 
ability  to  clean  up  that  environment,  to 
restore  the  clean  air,  the  clean  water,  the 
open  spaces,  that  are  our  rightful  heritage. 
And  I  pledge  we  shall  do  that  and  can  do 
it  in  America. 

Oh,  I  know  the  fashionable  line  among 
some:  Wouldn't  it  be  great  to  live  in  a 
country  that  didn't  have  all  these  prob- 
lems of  material  progress? 

Not  at  all.  I've  been  to  them.  I've  seen 
them.  And  I  simply  would  like  to  say  to 
you  that  great  as  our  problems  are  as  a 
result  of  our  material  progress,  we  can  do 
things,  do  things  for  ourselves  and  for 
others  that  need  to  be  done,  and  we  must 
see  it  in  that  way. 

Look  at  our  Nation.  We're  rich,  and 
sometimes  that  is  condemned  because 
wealth  can  sometimes  be  used  improperly. 
But  because  of  our  wealth,  it  means  that 
today  we  in  America  cannot  just  talk 
about  but  can  plan  for  a  program  in  which 
everyone  in  this  Nation,  willing  and  able 
to  work,  can  earn  a  decent  living,  and  so 
that  we  can  care  for  those  who  are  not 
able  to  do  so  on  some  basis. 

We  see  a  nation  that  now  has  the  capac- 
ity to  make  enormous  strides  in  these  years 
just  ahead  in  health  care,  in  education, 
in  the  creative  use  of  our  increasing  leisure 
time. 

We  see  a  nation  poised  to  progress  more 
in  the  next  5  years,  in  a  material  sense, 
than  it  did  in  the  last  50  years. 

We  see  that  because  of  our  wealth,  be- 
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cause  of  our  freedom,  because  of  this  much 
mahgned  system  of  ours,  we  can  go  on  to 
develop  those  great  qualities  of  the  spirit 
that  only  decades  ago  were  still  buried  by 
the  weight  of  drudgery,  and  that  in  75  per- 
cent of  the  world  today  are  still  buried  by 
the  weight  of  drudgery. 

We  see  that  we  can  do  this  in  America, 
lift  that  weight  of  drudgery,  allow  the 
development  of  the  qualities  of  the  spirit, 
and  we  can  do  it  not  just  for  an  elite  class, 
not  just  a  few,  but  for  the  many.  All  this 
can  happen  in  America.  The  question  is: 
How  shall  we  use  this  great  opportunity? 
Shall  we  toss  it  away  in  mindless  disrup- 
tion and  terror?  Shall  we  let  it  wither  away 
in  despair?  Or  shall  we  prepare  ourselves, 
as  you  are  preparing  yourselves,  and  shall 
we  conduct  ourselves  in  a  way  that  we  will 
be  looked  back  upon  as  the  beginning  of 
the  brightest  chapter  ever  in  the  unfolding 
of  the  American  dream. 

Making  its  promise  real  requires  an 
atmosphere  of  reason,  of  tolerance,  and  of 
common  courtesy,  with  that  basic  regard 
for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others  that 
is  the  mark  of  any  civilized  society. 

It  requires  that  the  members  of  the 
academic  community  rise  firmly  in  defense 
of  the  free  pursuit  of  truth — that  they 
defend  it  as  zealously  today  against  threats 
from  within  as  they  have  in  the  past 
defended  it  against  threats  from  without. 

It  requires  that  the  idealism  of  the 
young — and  indeed,  the  idealism  of  all 
ages — ^be  focused  on  what  can  be  done 
within  the  framework  of  a  free  society, 
recognizing  that  its  structure  of  rights  and 
responsibilities  is  complex  and  fragile  and 
as  precious  as  freedom  itself. 

The  true  idealist  pursues  what  his  heart 


says  is  right  in  a  way  that  his  head  says 
will  work. 

But  the  final  test  of  idealism  lies  in  the 
respect  each  shows  for  the  rights  of  others. 
Despite  all  the  difficulties,  all  divisions,  all 
troubles  that  we  have  had,  we  can  look  to 
the  future,  I  believe,  with  pride  and  with 
confidence.  I  speak  here  today  on  the 
campus  of  a  great  university,  and  I  recall 
one  of  the  great  sons  of  Kansas,  Dwight 
David  Eisenhower.  I  recall  the  eloquent 
address  he  made  at  London's  famous 
Guildhall  immediately  after  victory  in 
Europe. 

On  that  day,  the  huge  assemblage  of  all 
the  leading  dignitaries  in  Britain  were 
there  to  honor  him. 

In  his  few  remarks,  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  speeches  in  the  history  of  English 
eloquence,  he  said  very  simply,  "I  come 
from  the  heart  of  America." 

Now,  25  years  later,  as  I  speak  in  the 
heart  of  America,  I  can  truly  say  to  you 
here  today  you  are  the  heart  of  America — 
and  the  heart  of  America  is  strong.  The 
heart  of  America  is  good.  The  heart  of 
America  is  sound.  It  will  give  us — you 
will  give  us — ^the  sound  and  responsible 
leadership  that  the  great  promise  of  Amer- 
ica calls  for — and  in  doing  so,  you  will 
give  my  generation  what  it  most  fervently 
hopes  for:  the  knowledge  that  your  gen- 
eration will  see  that  promise  of  the 
American  dream  fulfilled. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:05  p.m.  in 
the  university's  Ahearn  Field  House  in  Man- 
hattan, Kans.  His  address  was  broadcast  live  on 
radio  and  television.  Dr.  James  A.  McCain  was 
president  of  the  university. 

An  advance  text  of  the  President's  address 
was  released  by  the  White  House  on  the  same 
day. 
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296     Remarks  at  a  Citizenship  Day  Reception  in 
Chicago,  Illinois.     September  17,  1970 


Senator  Smith,  and  Judge  Rohson,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

This  is  a  very  special  honor  for  me  in 
my  capacity  as  President  of  the  United 
States  and  also,  as  an  American  citizen, 
to  welcome  you  prior  to  the  time  that  you 
will  be  sworn  in  tonight  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  by  Judge 
Robson.^ 

As  I  see  this  group  and  as  I  speak  to 
you,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  how  I,  as 
one  who  was  bom  an  American  citizen, 
feel  about  you  who  chose  to  become  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

My  feelings  go  back  over  many  years.  I 
remember  when  I  was  very  young.  On  one 
occasion,  I  was  studying  in  history  about 
the  various  people  who  had  founded  this 
country.  And  I  know,  of  course,  and  knew 
then,  that  there  were  some  who  could 
claim  that  their  ancestors  came  over  on 
the  Mayflower.  I  went  home  that  day  and 
asked  my  father,  I  said,  "Dad,  what  about 
our  ancestors?  Did  ours  come  over  on  the 
Mayflower  or  what  is  the  background?" 
He  looked  at  me  a  minute,  and  he  said,  "I 
will  tell  you  what  you  are  and  what  we 
are.  We  are  Heinz,  57  varieties." 

Now  what  he  really  meant  to  say  was 
that  is  what  America  is  all  about. 

One  of  the  reasons  this  is  a  great  coun- 
try is  that  we  have  drawn  to  America, 
over  the  years,  people  from  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  all  the  continents,  all  the 
races.  We  have  a  very  diverse  country, 
and  we  have  a  very  interesting  country 
and,   therefore,   a  very  strong  country. 

*  Judge  Edwin  A.  Robson,  Chief  Judge, 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois. 


We  are  very  privileged  that  people  who 
were  not  born  in  America,  who  are  not 
Americans  by  the  accident  of  birth,  but 
people  like  yourselves  who  are  Americans 
by  choice,  from  other  countries,  have 
come  to  this  land. 

I  want  you  to  know,  too,  that  we  be- 
lieve, as  we  look  at  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica, that  those  who  have  come  to  this  land 
have  contributed  enormously  to  the  great- 
ness that  we  know  today  in  this  Nation. 

I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  at 
the  time  of  the  Hungarian  refugees,  when 
they  were  coming  out  of  Hungary  in  1 956 
about  Christmas  time  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands. The  question  arose  in  this  coun- 
try, in  some  circles,  as  to  whether  the 
United  States  really  could  absorb  that 
many  refugees.  President  Hoover  spoke 
very  bluntly  on  that  point  and  very  di- 
rectly. He  said,  "Why,  of  course  we  can. 
I  have  studied  American  history.  Every 
new  influx  of  refugees  or  immigrants  from 
abroad  has  strengthened  America." 

You  can  look  back  over  the  years.  The 
Irish,  the  Poles,  the  Italians,  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Japanese — those  of  us  who  live  on 
the  West  Coast  know  of  their  contribu- 
tion— people  from  all  the  continents, 
Latin  America,  Africa,  have  come  to  the 
United  States,  and  each  time  they  have 
come  they  have  strengthened  us.  Most 
recently,  for  example,  we  have  had  the 
situation  of  Cuban  refugees.  And  any- 
one who  has  visited  Florida  will  tell  you 
that  those  tens  of  thousands  of  Cuban 
refugees  have  enormously  contributed  to 
the  economy  of  this  State,  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  in  our  Nation  and  one  of  the 
most  productive  States  in  our  Nation. 
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I  also  want  you  to  know  that  as  you 
become  American  citizens — and  I  know 
that  you  have  been  living  here  for  some 
time  before  you  take  this  step,  so  you  know 
something  about  this  Nation,  and  perhaps 
more  about  its  history  if  you  were  to  take 
an  examination  than  if  I  were  to  take  one 
right  today,  because  you  have  done  it 
more  recently — I  want  you  to  know  that 
we  are  very  proud  that  this  is  the  land  of 
opportunity. 

I  was  just  running  over  the  list  of  people 
who  have  been  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try— recent  history — ^very  big  men  in  the 
Nation,  and  who  came  from  other  lands. 
One  of  the  great  industrialists  and  one  of 
the  greatest  inventive  geniuses  of  our 
times — creative  men — is  David  SarnofF. 
He  was  born  in  Russia.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  from  Russia. 

One  of  the  great  men  in  sports — ^we 
think  as  the  football  season  begins  of  those 
that  go  back  over  the  years,  and  perhaps 
the  most  legendary  name  in  the  sports 
field  was  Knute  Rockne  who  came  from 
Norway.  Vince  Lombardi,  who  died  tragi- 
cally just  a  few  days  ago — his  parents 
came  from  Italy. 

I  was  thinking  even  in  the  field  of  enter- 
tainment— Bob  Hope,  he  came  from 
Great  Britain.  He  was  bom  there. 

Samuel  Gompers,  the  labor  leader, 
really  the  founder  of  the  labor  movement 
in  the  United  States  as  we  know  it  today, 
was  not  born  here.  He  came  from 
England. 

I  was  thinking  of  our  own  administra- 
tion, names  that  you  see  in  the  papers  all 
the  day.  Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of 
them.  Arthur  Burns,  the  head  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  As  Senator  [Ralph 
T.]  Smith  will  tell  you,  and  as  Judge  Rob- 
son  will  also  agree,  that  is  the  most  power- 
ful financial  institution  in  this  Nation.  It 


affects  the  whole  economy  of  the  Nation. 
Who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board?  Dr.  Arthur  Bums.  Well, 
he  came  to  the  United  States  from  Austria. 

Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  who;  is  my  top 
adviser  for  the  White  House  in  the  field  of 
international  affairs,  came  from  Germany. 

Dr.  Houthakker,^  who  is  one  of  the 
three  men,  the  top  economic  advisers  of 
this  Government,  was  bom  in  Holland. 

So  there  you  see  it.  That  is  America.  All 
the  nations  of  the  world,  all  the  continents 
of  the  world — this  is  our  strength.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  are  so  proud  that 
140  people  are  going  to  join  the  ranks  of 
America.  You  are  going  to  add  to  our 
strength.  We  are  very  proud  to  have  you 
join  us  and  we  certainly  want  you  to  know 
that  once  you  become  American  citizens 
there  are  no  differences  of  degree  among 
Americans. 

Whether  you  are  born  here  or  born 
someplace  else,  if  you  are  an  American 
citizen  you  are  an  American  citizen  en- 
titled to  all  of  the  protections,  all  the 
duties  as  well  as  the  responsibilities.  But 
also,  you  have  all  the  opportunities  and 
all  of  the  respect  that  an  American  citizen 
deserves  and  should  have. 

That  is  why,  for  example,  where  the 
recent  hijacking  was  concerned,  that  you 
have  been  reading  about,  that  we  do  not 
accept  the  proposition  that  some  Ameri- 
can citizens  shall  be  treated  one  way  and 
some  will  be  treated  another  way,  because 
they  happen  to  have  been  bom  in  another 
country. 

Once  they  become  American  citizens, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
American  Government  and  they  will  have 
it  every  place  in  the  world. 


*Dr.    Hendrik    S.     Houthakker,    member, 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
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Now,  at  this  point,  if  it  will  be  appropri- 
ate, I  would  like  to  welcome  each  of  you 
officially  as  those  who  will  be  citizens,  as  I 
understand,  tonight  in  the  ceremony. 

I  thought  also  that  you  might  like  to 
meet  Mrs.  Nixon.  I  see  we  have  ladies 
represented  here,  too.  We  are  glad  that 
there  is  no  discrimination  against  women 
as  far  as  our  citizens  are  concerned.  Join 
the  Women's  Lib,  if  you  want.  But  re- 
member, there  is  no  discrimination,  not  in 
this  house  which,  at  the  moment,  is  the 
White  House,  because  the  White  House 
goes  wherever  the  President  is. 

Mrs.  Nixon  would  like  the  honor  of  pre- 


senting to  each  of  you  a  small  American 
flag,  such  as  the  one  I  am  wearing,  which 
you  might  want  to  wear  on  occasions  in 
the  future.  And  I  am  sure,  too,  you  would 
like  to  shake  hands  with  Senator  Smith, 
who  is  here.  Senator  Percy  was  going  to 
be  here,  but  was  unable  to  arrange  his 
schedule  for  this  particular  hour.  But  I 
know  you  will  all  hear  from  him,  too.  Of 
course.  Judge  Robson  will  be  here  to  greet 
you  prior  to  the  time  that  he  gives  you  the 
allegiance  oath  tonight. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:08  p.m.  in 
the  Crystal  Ballroom  of  the  Sheraton  Black- 
stone  Hotel,  Chicago,  111. 


297     Letter  to  Educators  and  University  Officials  on 
Campus  Violence.     September  20,  1970 


THE  ENCLOSED  article  by  Dr.  Sidney 
Hook  is  among  the  most  cogent  and  com- 
peUing  documents  I  have  read  on  the 
question  of  campus  violence.  I  commend 
it  to  your  consideration,  for  I  know  that 
you  share  my  deep  interest  in  resolving  the 
crucial  problems  which  our  colleges  and 
universities  are  facing  at  this  time. 

The  heart  of  the  matter — and  of  Dr. 
Hook's  thesis — is  that  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  a  climate  of  free 
discussion  and  inquiry  on  the  college 
campus  rests  with  the  academic  commu- 
nity itself.  As  I  said  in  my  news  conference 
in  California  in  July,  I  hold  this  same 
point  of  view. 

Thus  it  is  with  concern  that  I  have 
noted — as  did  Dr.  Hook — the  growing 
tendency  of  college  administrators  to  place 
the  primary  blame  for  campus  violence 
and  disruption  on  the  failure  of  govern- 
ment to  solve  all  our  major  problems  at 
home  and  abroad.  I  recognize  that  many 


deeply  concerned  students  and  faculty 
members  disagree  with  governmental  posi- 
tions at  the  national,  state  and  local  level, 
but  while  government  can  and  must  ac- 
cept and  carry  out  its  responsibilities  in 
connection  with  policies  which  may  be 
unpopular  on  college  and  university 
campuses,  there  can  be  no  substitute  for 
the  acceptance  of  responsibility  for  order 
and  discipline  on  campuses  by  college  ad- 
ministrators and  college  faculty. 

The  university  is  a  precious  national 
asset,  a  place  in  American  society  where 
the  rule  of  reason  and  not  the  rule  of  force 
must  prevail.  Those  who  cannot  accept 
that  rule  of  reason,  those  who  resort  to  the 
rule  of  force,  have  no  place  on  a  college 
campus.  Only  when  college  administra- 
tors, faculties  and  students  accept  and  act 
on  these  premises  will  all  of  our  univer- 
sities again  be  able  to  go  about  the  vital 
and  important  work  of  preserving  and 
expanding  our  cultural  heritage  and  train- 
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ing  the  future  leaders  of  America. 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  the  bene- 
fit of  your  views  on  this  vitally  important 
subject. 

With  my  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 


NOTE :  The  text  of  identical  letters,  addressed  to 
approximately  900  educators  and  university 
officials  throughout  the  Nation,  was  dated  Sep- 
tember 18,  1970,  and  released  September  20, 
1970. 

The  article  by  Dr.  Hook,  professor  of  philos- 
ophy at  New  York  University,  enclosed  with 
the  letter,  was  printed  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
on  Sunday,  August  30,  1970. 


298     Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  United  States- 
Mexican  Treaty  on  Archaeological,  Historical,  and 
Cultural  Properties.     September  23,  1970 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Senate, 
for  your  advice  and  consent  to  ratification, 
the  Treaty  of  Cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  providing  for 
the  recovery  and  return  of  stolen  archaeo- 
logical, historical  and  cultural  properties, 
signed  at  Mexico  City  on  July  17,  1970. 

In  recent  years  the  despoliation  of 
archaeological  sites  in  Mexico  and  thefts 
of  art  objects  from  churches  and  collec- 
tions has  reached  serious  proportions.  The 
illicit  export  of  national  art  treasures  to  art 
markets  here  and  in  Europe  has  become  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico.  In  1967,  when  President 
Diaz  Ordaz  of  Mexico  visited  the  United 
States,  it  was  agreed  to  explore  possible 
methods  of  controlling  the  unauthorized 
movement  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  of  articles  of  archaeological 
significance  and  historical  value. 

The  Treaty  which  has  now  been  signed 
would  provide  for  cooperation  in  law  en- 
forcement measures  aimed  at  halting  the 
depredation  of  historic  sites  and  facilitat- 
ing the  recovery  of  stolen  cultural  prop- 
erties. It  would  commit  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  to  employ  the  legal  means  at 
their  disposal  to  recover  and  return  to  the 


country  of  ownership  historical,  cultural 
and  archaeological  properties  of  outstand- 
ing importance  to  their  national  patri- 
mony which  have  been  stolen  and  removed 
from  one  country  to  the  other.  In  addi- 
tion, the  two  governments  would  establish 
a  framework  to  strengthen  communication 
between  scientists  and  scholars  in  the  two 
countries  and  to  encourage  archaeological 
research  by  scholars  of  both  countries.  The 
Treaty  further  contemplates  the  circula- 
tion and  exhibit  in  each  country  of  ar- 
chaeological and  historical  properties  from 
the  other  and  a  legitimate  commerce  in 
art  objects. 

The  Treaty  with  Mexico  should  pro- 
vide a  strong  deterrent  to  the  illegal  export 
of  stolen  cultural  properties  as  well  as 
promote  mutual  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  artistic  and  cultural 
heritage  of  our  two  countries. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  this  law 
enforcement  treaty. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 

September  23, 1970 

NOTE :  The  text  of  the  treaty  and  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  are  printed  in  Senate 
Executive  K  (91st  Gong.,  2d  sess.) . 
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299     Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Convention 
Terminating  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  Treaty 
of  1 9 14.     September  23,  1970 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  convention  signed 
at  Managua  on  July  14,  1970,  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  Nicaragua  for  the  termination 
of  the  convention  respecting  a  Nicaraguan 
canal  route  signed  at  Washington  on 
August  5,  1 9 14. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  I 
transmit  also  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  recently  signed 
convention. 

Agreement  to  terminate  the  19 14  con- 
vention, popularly  known  as  the  Bryan- 
Chamorro  Treaty,  which  entered  into 
force  on  June  22,  191 6,  was  reached  after 
the  two  Governments  had  decided,  follow- 
ing extensive  consultations,  that  in  light 
of  changed  circumstances  and  present-day 
needs  it  was  time  to  reexamine  the  54- 
year-old  convention.  The  Government  of 
Nicaragua  wanted  to  proceed  with  plans 
for  developing  the  San  Juan  River  Basin, 
the  prospective  site  for  an  interoceanic 
canal  through  Nicaragua.  For  its  part,  the 
United  States  Government,  which  had 
not  exercised  any  of  its  rights  under  the 
1 9 14  convention,  had  concluded  it  was 
unlikely  to  do  so  in  the  future,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  relatively  high  cost  of  con- 
structing a  canal  on  the  Nicaragua  route. 


Termination  of  the  19 14  convention 
is  a  positive,  effective,  and  essential  step 
in  continuing  the  excellent  relations  that 
have  existed  between  the  two  countries. 

It  is  provided  in  the  new  convention 
that,  upon  its  entry  into  force,  the  19 14 
convention  shall  terminate,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  all  the  rights  and  options 
accorded  by  the  19 14  convention  to  the 
United  States  Government  shall  cease  to 
have  effect.  Such  rights  and  options  in- 
clude "the  exclusive  proprietary  rights"  in 
regard  to  the  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  a  canal  across  Nicaraguan 
territory;  leases  to  Great  Com  Island  and 
Little  Corn  Island;  and  the  option  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  United  States 
naval  base  on  Nicaraguan  territory  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  The  United 
States  has,  as  previously  noted,  never  ex- 
ercised any  of  the  rights  or  options  granted 
by  the  19 14  convention. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  con- 
vention terminating  the  Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
September  23, 1970 

NOTE :  The  text  of  the  convention  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  State  are  printed  in 
Senate  Executive  L  (91st  Cong.,  2d  sess.). 
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300     Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Nice  Agreement 
Concerning  the  International  Classification  of  Goods 
and  Services  to  Which  Trademarks  are  Applied. 
September  24,  1970 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  accession,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  a  certified  copy  of  the  Nice 
Agreement  Concerning  the  International 
Classification  of  Goods  and  Services  to 
which  Trademarks  are  Applied,  signed 
June  15,  1957,  together  with  an  English 
translation  thereof,  and  a  certified  copy 
of  that  Agreement  as  revised  at  Stock- 
holm July  14,  1967,  together  with  an  Eng- 
lish translation  thereof.  I  transmit  also,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to 
the  Agreements. 

The  organization  set  up  by  the  Agree- 
ment is  responsible  for  establishing  an  in- 
ternational  classification   of   trademarks 


used  in  over  60  countries.  It  is  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  interest  of 
trademark  owners  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  effective  government  administra- 
tion of  its  trademark  functions  that  the 
United  States  accede  to  the  Agreements  so 
that  it  may  participate  as  a  member  in  the 
organization. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  Agree- 
ments submitted  herewith  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  accession. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
Sepetmber  24, 1970 

note:  The  text  of  the  agreement  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  State  are  printed  in 
Senate  Executive  M  (91st  Gong.,  2d  sess.) . 


301     Letter  to  Congressional  Leaders  Urging  Enactment  of 
the  Emergency  Public  Interest  Protection  Act 
of  1970.     September  25,  1970 


ON  February  27,  1970, 1  proposed  to  the 
Congress  enactment  of  the  Emergency 
Public  Interest  Protection  Act  of  1970  to 
protect  the  public  against  the  damaging 
effects  of  strikes  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry. Despite  the  high  priority  assigned 
to  this  proposal,  there  has  been  no  action 
by  the  Congress  to  create  an  effective  al- 
ternative to  work  stoppages  in  this  vital 
industry. 

Since  I  ofTered  my  proposal,  two  dis- 
putes involving  the  nation's  railroads  and 
labor  unions  have  reached  a  crisis  point. 


In  the  first  of  these,  all  mechanisms  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  have  been  exhausted, 
and  the  nation  this  week  barely  averted  a 
shutdown  of  the  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem. If  negotiations  in  the  next  two  weeks 
prove  to  be  fruitless  and  a  strike  occurs, 
the  only  remedy  at  hand  will  be  special 
legislation  by  the  Congress  addressed  to 
the  specific  issues  involved  in  this  case.  In 
the  second  dispute  I  exercised  last  week 
the  authority  conferred  upon  me  by  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  delay  work  stop- 
pages when  essential  transportation  serv- 
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ices  are  in  jeopardy.  I  appointed  an  emer- 
gency board  to  investigate,  thus  achieving 
an  automatic  stay  of  action  by  parties  to 
the  dispute  for  a  period  of  60  days. 

When  that  period  ends,  it  is  likely  that 
the  Congress  will  no  longer  be  in  session, 
and  the  nation's  rail  transportation  might 
be  totally  halted.  Once  again  events  have 
revealed  the  deficiencies  of  existing  legis- 
lation for  handling  labor  disputes  in  the 
transportation  industry.  This  is  precisely 
the  kind  of  situation  I  sought  to  prevent 
when  I  proposed  emergency  legislation 
seven  months  ago. 

Now,  I  urgently  ask  the  Congress  to 
give  immediate  priority  to  my  proposed 
Emergency  Public  Interest  Protection  Act 


so  that  in  the  future  transportation  serv- 
ices essential   to   the  well-being  of   the 
American  people  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
threats  and  strains  of  recurring  crises. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader;  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  Senate 
Minority  Leader;  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  John  W.  McGormack;  and 
Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford,  House  Minority 
Leader. 

A  White  House  announcement,  dated  Au- 
gust 6,  1970,  on  the  Report  of  Emergency  Board 
No.  177,  created  by  Executive  Order  11543, 
July  7,  1970,  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Com- 
pilation of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6,  p. 
1029). 


302     Letter  to  Senate  and  House  Committee  Chairmen 
Urging  Action  on  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 
September  26,   1970 


I  AM  WRITING  to  ask  your  help  in  ob- 
taining action  on  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  before  the  end  of  this  session.  This 
bill  is  one  of  the  highest  legislative  pri- 
orities of  the  Administration. 

On  May  21,  1970,  I  asked  for  this  $1.5 
billion  in  emergency  aid  to  school  dis- 
tricts, North  and  South,  undergoing  de- 
segregation either  voluntarily  or  in 
compliance  with  court  decisions. 

As  an  interim  measure,  the  Congress 
appropriated  $75  million — half  of  my  re- 
quest for  "start-up"  money.  More  than 
300  projects  have  been  funded  within  only 
four  weeks;  these  projects  now  demon- 
strate the  urgent  need  for  the  full-scale 
legislation.  At  this  rate  of  commitment 
the  "start-up"  appropriation  will  be  ex- 
hausted by  mid-October.  But  it  is  obvious 
that   desegregating  school   districts  will 


continue  to  need  help. 

Almost  universally,  administrators, 
teachers,  students  and  parents  in  those  dis- 
tricts have  already  set  for  the  nation  an 
outstanding  example  of  how  difficult  so- 
cial changes  can  be  achieved  in  our  na- 
tion— ^without  violence.  State  Advisory 
Councils  made  up  of  educators,  business- 
men and  other  community  leaders  have 
given  invaluable  voluntary  support  to  this 
efTort. 

Public  school  desegregation  this  Fall 
continues  to  be  an  impressive  example  of 
what  can  be  achieved  by  cooperation 
rather  than  coercion.  Nearly  700  districts 
are  changing  from  dual  to  unitary  school 
systems — ^more  than  in  any  single  year  of 
the  past  16  years  since  the  first  Supreme 
Court  decision.  But  there  is  nothing  auto- 
matic about  this  achievement. 
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With  desegregation  proceeding  thus  far 
with  such  success,  it  would  be  a  tragedy  if 
Congress  failed  to  authorize  the  broader 
legislation  I  proposed  last  May.  Failure  to 
act  now  would  mean  no  additional  funds 
for  local  school  districts  this  year — ^when 
they  are  most  needed. 

I  should  emphasize  also  that  the  legisla- 
tion I  requested  would  authorize  far 
broader  use  of  the  funds  than  is  now 
possible  with  the  $75  million  so  far 
appropriated.  It  would  encourage  school 
districts,  in  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South,  to  move  forward  on  a  voluntary 
basis  to  reduce  racial  isolation. 

While  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  testified  in  detail  on  our 
proposal  in  early  June,  and  while  he  has 


since  then  provided  a  great  deal  of  addi- 
tional information,  the  subcommittee  has 
not  yet  reported  the  bill  to  your  full 
committee. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  meet 
urgent  needs  affecting  the  education  of 
our  children;  it  has  bipartisan  support. 
Therefore,  I  urge  you  to  do  everything  in 
your  power  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor 
for  action  at  the  earliest  possible  time  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  Chair- 
man, Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  of 
the  Senate;  and  Representative  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins, Chairman,  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


303     Letter  to  Educators  and  University  Officials  on 
Campus  Extremists.     September  27,  1970 


EARLIER  this  month  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation addressed  an  open  letter  to  college 
students  in  which  he  outlined  the  tactics 
used  by  extremists  in  their  effort  to  pro- 
mote their  schemes  on  campus.  Mr. 
Hoover's  letter  is  a  cogent  and  enlighten- 
ing analysis  of  the  strategy  these  extremists 
employ  as  they  attempt  to  trick  college 
students  into  support  of  lawlessness,  dis- 
ruption and  violence. 

This  letter  impressed  me  as  a  worthy 
companion  piece  to  the  article  by  Profes- 
sor Sidney  Hook/  which  I  sent  to  you 

^  See  Item  297 


recently.  In  view  of  your  deep  and  con- 
tinuing interest  in  these  problems,  I  am 
sending  you  a  copy  of  the  letter.  I  hope 
that  you  will  make  every  effort  to  see  that 
the  message  it  contains  will  reach  as  many 
students  as  possible. 
With  my  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

NOTE :  This  is  the  text  of  identical  letters,  dated 
September  26,  1970,  and  released  Septem- 
ber 27,  1970,  addressed  to  educators  and  uni- 
versity officials  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  text  of  Director  Hoover's  letter  was  re- 
leased by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Department  of  Justice,  on  September  21,  1970. 
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304     Remarks  on  Arrival  in  Rome,  Italy. 
September  27,  1970 

Mr.  President^  Your  Excellencies^  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

It  is  a  very  great  honor  for  me,  Mr. 
President,  personally  to  be  welcomed 
again  to  Rome,  and  you  very  appro- 
priately have  pointed  out  that  to  begin 
our  trip  to  Europe  in  Rome  is  certainly  a 
proper  step  to  take,  because  as  we  come  to 
Rome  on  this  occasion  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  discussions  with  you  and 
members  of  your  Government  and  to  con- 
tinue the  cooperation  and  the  friendship 
that  has  characterized  the  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  for  so  many  years. 

I  shall  have  the  opportunity,  too,  to 
renew  discussions  with  Pope  Paul  on  in- 
ternational matters  of  common  interest, 
and  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  American  6th  Fleet  and  our  NATO 
commanders  as  well,  yours  and  ours,  and 
to  discuss  there  one  of  the  primary  indis- 
pensable principles  of  American  foreign 
policy.  And  that  principle  is  to  maintain 
the  necessary  strength  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  preserve  the  peace  against  those 
who  might  threaten  the  peace. 

The  Mediterranean  is  the  cradle  of 
many  great  civilizations  of  the  past,  and 
we  are  determined  that  it  shall  not  be  the 
starting  place  of  great  wars  in  the  future. 

Italy  which  has  the  longest  coastHne  of 
any  nation  in  the  Mediterranean,  has, 
understandably,  a  tremendous  stake  in 
peace  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  great  Italian  patriot,  Garibaldi,  in 
writing  to  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1863, 
identified  himself  among  the  free  children 
of  Columbus.  Mr.  President,  we  in  Amer- 
ica  are   proud  to   share   that  common 


heritage,  and  as  we  share  that  common 
heritage  of  the  past,  we  are  proud  to  work 
with  you  in  seeing  that  that  heritage  of 
freedom  for  our  children  will  be  preserved 
in  the  future. 
Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:20  p.m.  in  the 
Salone  Delle  Feste  in  the  Quirinale  Palace  in 
response  to  the  welcoming  remarks  of  President 
Giuseppe  Saragat. 

President  Saragat  spoke  in  Italian.  A  trans- 
lation of  his  remarks  which  was  posted  for  the 
press  follows : 

Mr,  President: 

I  am  glad  to  express  to  you,  to  Mrs.  Nixon, 
and  to  the  members  of  your  suite  the  warmest 
welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Italian  Government 
and  people  and  on  my  own  behalf. 

We  greet  you  today  not  only  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America — a  great  coun- 
try which  is  intimately  linked  to  us  by  ties  of 
blood,  of  history,  of  common  civilization,  and 
of  alliance — ^but  also  as  a  statesman  engaged  in 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  in  its  defense. 

The  fact  that  you  have  decided  to  start  your 
journey  in  Europe  from  Rome  and  Italy  is  not 
without  significance  for  us. 

Because  of  her  central  position  and  her  role 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Italy  is  in  fact  vitally 
interested  in  seeing  that  stability,  security,  and 
peace  prevail  on  the  shores  of  this  sea. 

I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  exchanges  of 
views  which  you  are  about  to  have  with  us  will 
contribute  to  render  our  collaboration  even 
more  harmonious  and  effective — and  this  in 
order  to  explore  all  the  avenues  leading  to  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  which  should  guar- 
antee the  peaceful  development  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean peoples. 

Your  visit  is  also  further  evidence  of  the 
cordial  friendship  existing  between  our  two 
countries  and  of  the  common  will  to  strengthen 
and  develop  it. 
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During  your  all  t<x>  brief  stay  in  Italy  we  will 
certainly  have  the  possibility  to  discuss  a  num- 
ber of  problems  of  common  interest,  and  to  con- 
tinue a  cooperation  which  has  already  brought 
and  still  brings  concrete  results.  We  are  certain 
that  it  will  continue  to  be  fruitful,  and  more 


so  in  this  difficult  moment  in  which,  however, 
we  are  even  more  committed  to  work  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace. 

Thank  you,  President  Nixon,  for  being  in 
Italy  today,  in  the  Mediterranean  on  a  mission 
of  justice  and  peace. 


305     Exchange  of  Remarks  With  Released  American  Hostages 
at  Leonardo  da  Vinci  Airport,  Fiumicino,  Italy. 
September  285  1970 


The  President.  Which  State  are  you 
from? 

Speaker.  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

The  President.  Which  State  are  you 
from? 

Speaker.  New  York  City. 

The  President.  We  are  having  an  in- 
ternational welcome  here  today. 

Speaker.  Nice  to  see  you.  We  were 
missing  you  for  3  weeks.  We  didn't  hear 
any  news. 

The  President.  We  were  trying  to 
help  you  without  hurting  you.  You  are 
all  so  young.  That  is  great. 

Speaker.  We  are  glad  to  be  back. 

The  President.  How  many  were 
ladies,  five? 

Speaker.  Five. 

The  President.  How  many  men? 

Speaker.  Twenty-seven  men.  We  had 
separate  rooms. 

George  Freda.  I  don't  know  if  you  got 
this. 

The  President.  Something  you  wrote 
tome? 

Mr.  Freda.  On  the  6th  day,  I  got  clear- 
ance from  the  Popular  Front  [for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine] 

The  President.  Is  that  your  social 
security  number? 

Mr.  Freda.  Right to  write  this  for 


the  passengers  and  crew. 

The  President.  Great,  I  probably 
didn't  get  it.  I  may  have  it. 

Mr.  Freda.  It  didn't  go  through. 

The  President.  It  may  be  but  isn't 
probably  recognized,  but  I  will  now  have 
it.  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Freda.  We  know  you  were  in  there 
bucking  for  us. 

The  President.  Everybody  was.  As  I 
said,  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  all  of 
the  American  people,  all  of  your  col- 
leagues at  home,  were  frustrated  about, 
and  yet  we  managed  to  do  something 
without  having  something  happen  to  you. 

Speaker.  The  shells  were  going  right 
over  us.  They  came  very  close  a  couple  of 
times. 

The  President.  Yes,  of  course,  they 
did. 

Speaker.  We  are  so  sick  of  that  Red 
Chinese  jam  we  had  to  eat. 

The  President.  Is  that  what  it  was? 
It  is  a  little  better  if  you  could  mix  some 
pineapple  with  it.  That  was  the  only  way 
you  could  eat  it. 

I  am  so  glad  to  see  your  spirit  is  good 
and  that  you  haven't  allowed  this  experi- 
ence to  make  you  feel,  you  know,  frus- 
trated and  bitter  and  so  forth.  That  is,  as 
we  all  know,  not  a  part  of  life  that  you 
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look  for.  But  let's  say  you  will  look  back 
on  it  and  say,  "Well,  I  don't  want  to  do  it 
again,  but  I  wouldn't  have  missed  it." 
Right?  Have  you  all  signed  up  for  speak- 
ing tours? 

Speaker.  We  just  want  to  go  back.  We 
just  want  to  go  home. 

Speaker.  No  comment. 

The  President.  We  wish  you  well.  I 
must  go.  We  are  holding  up  Mr.  Saragat, 
the  President  of  Italy,  for  dinner.  But  we 
all  wanted  you  to  know  that  we  were  be- 
hind you  and  are  so  glad  you  are  on  your 
way  home. 

As  you  know,  we  now  have  guards  on 
planes  that  will  be  a  deterrent.  Secretary 
Volpe  is  traveling  to  a  number  of  airports 
on  this  trip  to  set  up  new  electronic 
devices.  You  never  can  be  sure. 

Let  me  say  this,  that  as  difficult  as  your 
experience  has  been,  what  you  have  done 
may  have  crystalized  this  issue  so  that  the 
possibility  of  it  happening  in  the  future 
will  be  reduced.  When  that  happens,  we 
will  give  you  the  credit. 

Now  you  don't  mind  the  jam,  do  you? 

Speaker.  Thank  you  for  coming.  I 
have  kept  the  boarding  card.  That  makes 
it  even  more  historic.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Press  Secretary  Ziegler.  Sir,  what  is 
your  name? 

Mr.  Freda.  My  name  is  George  Freda. 

The  President.  He  sent  this  through. 
It  was  sent  to  the  White  House.  Here  is  his 
copy  of  it.  That  is  a  message  that  I  have 
not  seen  yet.  But  it  probably  came  to  the 
White  House,  but  nobody  recognized  the 
importance  of  it. 

Speaker.  Thank  you  for  coming. 

The  President.  Enjoy  the  flight. 

Speaker.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
coming. 

The  President.  Don't  eat  too  much 
and  don't  drink  too  much. 

Speaker.  We  did  that  last  night. 

The  President.  Secretary  Rogers' 
people  worked  on  this. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers.  Ten  or 
12  of  them  stayed  up  nights,  every  night 
and  did  a  great  job. 

The  President.  They  worked  through 
every  diplomatic  channel.  We  had  a  lot  of 
things  going  that  you  didn't  know  about. 

note:  The  President  spoke  with  the  released 
hostages  at  approximately  i  p.m.  on  board  their 
,airliner.  The  group,  victims  of  Palestinian 
airplane  hijackers,  had  stopped  over  at  Fiumi- 
cino  during  their  flight  from  Cyprus  to  New 
York. 


306     Exchange  of  Remarks  With  Reporters  at  Leonardo 

da  Vinci  Airport  About  the  Released  American  Hostages. 
September  285  1970 


Reporter.  Mr.  President,  could  you  tell 
us  what  happened  in  there,  sir? 

The  President.  We  had  a  very  mov- 
ing meeting  with  the  hostages.  I  say  "mov- 
ing" because  their  spirit  was  so  good.  They 
have  been  through  a  very  difficult  experi- 
ence, as  we  all  know,  because  from  day 


to  day  they  didn't  know  whether  the  next 
day  they  would  be  alive. 

I  told  them  that  we,  of  course,  had 
somewhat  of  a  difficult  experience  at 
home,  because  all  of  us,  those  of  us  with 
responsibility  in  Government,  wanted  to 
do  something.  We  were  naturally  terribly 
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frustrated  because  we  realized  that  if  we 
did  the  wrong  thing,  it  would  cost  them 
their  lives. 

And  so  our  problem  was  how  could  we 
help  these  people  without  hurting  them. 

We  had  to  show  power  and,  at  the  same 
time,  we  had  to  demonstrate  restraint. 
They  told  me  that  that  was  exactly  the 
right  policy,  because  they  said  that  every 
day  they  had  the  feeling  that  their  cap- 
tors might  do  something  irrational  in  the 
event  that  we  triggered  it,  or  somebody 
else  triggered  it. 

This,  of  course,  bore  out  the  wisdom  of 
our  policy,  and  I  am  glad  that  we  did 
show  the  proper  restraint  during  this  pe- 
riod while,  at  the  same  time,  being  very 
firm  in  our  diplomacy  and  firm  in  the 
demonstration  of  our  military  strength  in 
the  event  that  that  became  necessary  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Another  thing  that  impressed  me  was 
the  fact  that  this  group  of  Americans, 
like  so  many  groups  of  Americans,  when 
they  come  under  duress,  they  show  their 
best.  Whether  Americans — ^we  say  this 
about  our  country,  I  am  sure  the  Minis- 
ter^ would  say  it  about  his  country — 
whether  they  are  in  a  lifeboat  at  sea, 
whether  they  are  lost  on  a  mountain,  or 
whether  they  are  hostages  in  a  situation 
like  this,  they  tend  to  pull  together,  not 
to  lose  their  nerve,  to  keep  up  their  spirit. 

And  they  obviously  had  to  select  some- 
one to  be  somewhat  of  their  spokesman. 
A  young  girl  who  had  grown  up  in  Sudan 
and  who  could  speak  Arabic — she  hap- 
pened to  be  of  the  Jewish  faith,  but  she 
could  also  speak  Arabic — became  their  in- 
termediary and  their  spokesman.  But  they 
worked  this  all  out  in  a  very  democratic 


*  Italian  Prime  Minister  Emilio  Colombo. 


way  within  their  group. 

And  throughout  they  kept  up  their 
spirit  and  an  indication  of  that  was  that 
as  I  started  to  leave,  they  all  held  their 
thumbs  up  and  they  said,  "Thumbs  up." 
That  is  the  way  we  felt  and  that  is  the  way 
we  think  the  United  States  should  feel  at 
this  time. 

So,  now,  I  think,  as  a  result  of  what 
the  hostages  have  done,  we  can  say, 
"Thumbs  up." 

I  would  add  one  thing.  I  told  them  that 
I  realized  that  they  had  been  through  a 
terribly  difficult  experience,  that  all  of  us 
sympathized  with  what  they  had  been 
through,  but  that  they  would  look  back 
on  this  experience  some  day  and  say  they 
would  never  want  to  go  through  it  again, 
but  that  they  wouldn't  have  missed  it. 
And  I  said,  too,  that  as  a  result  of  what 
they  had  been  through,  that  I  felt  that  the 
possibility  of  reducing  hijackings  in  the 
future  had  been  substantially  increased, 
because  the  international  community  was 
outraged  by  these  incidents. 

Now  we  have  mobilized  not  only  guards 
on  our  planes,  but  we  are  developing 
facilities  throughout  the  world — I  am 
sending  Secretary  Volpe  on  a  tour  of 
European  airports  on  this  trip — better 
facilities  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that 
people  who  might  be  potential  hijackers 
do  not  get  on  planes  with  weapons  or  with 
explosive  material. 

So,  all  in  all,  I  would  say  that  while  this 
experience  was  one  that  was  very  difficult 
for  the  hostages — it  posed  problems  for  us 
in  the  United  States — it  was  one  in  which 
those  few  Americans  came  through  it  with 
flying  colors.  We  are  very  proud  of  them. 

note:  The  President  spoke  with  reporters  at 
approximately  1:15  p.m.  outside  the  released 
American  hostages'  plane,  Fiumicino,  Italy. 
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307     Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Giuseppe  Saragat 
of  Italy  at  a  Luncheon  in  Rome.     September  28, 1 970 


Mr,  President  J  and  Your  Excellencies: 

It  is  a  very  great  honor  for  Mrs.  Nixon 
and  me  to  be  received  in  this  historic  house 
and  also  to  have  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Italy  again. 

As  I  respond  to  your  remarks,  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  say  again  what  I  said 
in  our  private  meetings,  both  with  you 
yesterday  and  with  the  Prime  Minister 
[Emilio  Colombo]  and  members  of  the 
Government  today.  I  find  that  whether 
the  issue  is  European  security,  the  prob- 
lems of  Europe,  whether  the  issue  in- 
volved is  the  Mediterranean  or  the 
problems  of  the  Mideast,  that  in  areas 
generally  throughout  the  world,  we  find 
that  our  views  in  the  United  States  are 
very  close  to  yours.  It  is  very  important 
that  this  be  the  case. 

We  appreciate  your  references  to  our 
Mideast  peace  initiative.  However,  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  that  initiative 
will  not  succeed  unless  we  look  at  it  in  a 
broader  context.  We  must  remember  that 
the  issue  in  the  Mideast  is  not  simply  one 
between  the  two  or  three  countries  im- 
mediately involved.  The  issue  is  much 
broader.  It  involves  the  Mediterranean. 
And  when  we  speak  of  the  Mediterranean, 
we  naturally  must  speak  also  of  Italy  and 
primarily  of  Italy,  the  major  country  with 
the  longest  coastline  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. A  sound,  strong,  independent  Italy 
is  essential  to  any  long  term  peace  in  the 
Mediterranean — peace  with  the  freedom 
and  justice  to  which  you  so  eloquently 
referred. 

As  I  stand  here  to  respond  to  your  re- 
marks, I  naturally  think  of  the  longtime 
association  of  our  countries,  of  those  his- 
torical heritages  that  we  share  together. 


I  recall  words  that  electrified  the  world 
several  years  ago,  in  fact  many  years  ago. 
Those  words  were,  "The  Italian  navigator 
has  landed  in  the  new  world."  When  we 
hear  that,  we  might  think  that  the  words 
that  I  have  just  quoted  were  spoken  at 
the  time  that  Christopher  Columbus 
landed  in  the  New  World  three  and  a  half 
centuries  ago.  They  could  have  been 
spoken  then.  But  the  words  that  I  have 
just  referred  to  were  spoken  three  decades 
ago  in  a  telephone  call  from  Chicago  to 
Boston,  and  they  referred  to  another  Ital- 
ian navigator,  Enrico  Fermi,  the  man  who 
headed  the  development  of  the  first  con- 
trolled use  of  nuclear  power.  A  man  also 
who  had  been  bom  in  Italy  but  whom  we 
proudly  claimed  then  as  a  resident  and 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

As  we  think  of  those  two  events  so  far 
apart  in  time,  we  think  of  what  we  owe  in 
the  New  World  to  Italy.  We  think  of  what 
we  owe  in  the  whole  world  to  those  great 
Italians,  whether  they  be  navigators,  scien- 
tists, political  leaders. 

On  this  occasion,  I  particularly  want  to 
pay  tribute  to  you,  Mr.  President,  who 
have  spoken  for  so  many  years,  so  elo- 
quently and,  it  seems  to  me,  so  correctly  on 
the  great  issues  which  confront  the  world. 

I  have  been  impressed  on  this  visit,  as  I 
have  been  on  others,  by  the  fact  that  when 
I  have  met  Italian  political  leaders, 
whether  it  is  you,  Mr.  President,  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  Foreign  Minister  [Aldo 
Moro],  whenever  I  talk  to  them,  their 
views  are  not  parochial.  They  are  not 
limited  to  Italy.  They  are  not  only  in- 
volving those  immediate  problems  that  we 
may  have  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy.  But  they  are  European.  In  fact,  they 
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are  international  and  cosmopolitan.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  a  visit  to  this 
country,  a  chance  to  talk  to  its  leaders,  is 
one  which  means  so  much  to  me  with  the 
responsibilities  that  I  have  not  only  to  my 
own  country  but  also  in  the  whole  inter- 
national community. 

The  first  man  who  visited  from  the 
United  States  while  he  was  President  was 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  that  visit  occurred, 
some  of  you  may  remember,  5 1  years  ago 
at  the  conclusion  of  World  War  I.  On  that 
occasion,  when  speaking  from  Rome,  he 
referred  eloquently  to  what  he  thought 
was  a  new  international  psychology.  What 
had  previously  been  thought  to  be  theoret- 
ical and  idealistic  had  then  become  prac- 
tical and  necessary.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
unfortunately,  spoke  before  his  time. 

But  now,  50  years  later,  we  know  that  it 
does  become  necessary,  and  we  must  make 
it  practical,  that  this  New  World  which 
the  Italian  navigator  of  the  20th  century 
helped  to  bring  into  being  will  be  a  world 
which  will  be  used  for  the  progress  of  man 
rather  than  his  destruction. 

For  that  reason,  on  this  occasion  we 
speak  with  more  feeling  than  usual  of  the 
absolute  necessity  for  the  United  States  to 
work  together  with  your  Government  and 
with  the  governments  of  all  free  nations  to 
see  that  we  maintain  the  strength  that  will 
make  possible  the  substitution  of  an  era  of 
negotiation  for  one  of  confrontation,  be- 
cause with  that  strength  negotiation  will 
be  possible,  without  that  strength  nego- 
tiation will  not  be  considered  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

So  with  those  sentiments,  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  that  all  of  your  guests  rise  and, 
with  me,  raise  their  glasses  to  the  President 
of  Italy. 

To  the  President  of  Italy. 


note:  The  exchange  of  toasts  began  at  2:07 
p.m.  in  the  Quirinale  Towers,  Quirinale  Palace. 
President  Saragat  spoke  in  Italian.  A  trans- 
lation of  his  remarks,  which  preceded  those  of 
the  President,  follows: 

Mr.  President: 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  greet  you  once 
again,  Italy's  welcome  guest,  as  the  supreme 
representative  of  a  great  country  which  is  our 
friend  and  ally. 

We  have  not  forgotten  how  much  was  done 
by  the  United  States  of  America  to  liberate 
Europe  and  help  her  rise  again  from  the  ruins 
of  World  War  II.  We  are  also  aware  of  how 
much  the  United  States  is  still  doing  by  co- 
operating with  us  in  a  defense  pact  to  guarantee 
security,  detente,  and  peace  on  our  continent. 

You  have  come  to  Rome  at  a  time  when  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  is  causing  grave 
concern.  Your  presence  amongst  us  shows  that 
the  United  States  fully  appreciates  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  seriousness 
of  the  present  crisis. 

In  one  of  your  speeches  which  made  a  strong 
impact  throughout  the  world,  you  stated  that 
our  era  should  not  be  one  of  armed  confronta- 
tion but  one  of  negotiation.  We  share  that  view 
and,  therefore,  welcomed,  as  an  event  of  major 
political  significance,  the  presentation  of  the 
Rogers  peace  plan  by  the  United  States  and  its 
acceptance  by  the  parties  concerned. 

Of  course,  we  have  feared  and  still  do  fear 
that  recent  events  may  adversely  aflfect  the  out- 
come of  long  and  patient  diplomatic  prepara- 
tions for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  crisis. 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  that  Italy's  actions 
are  aimed  to  support  and  strengthen  each  and 
every  effort  made  to  arrive  at  a  fair  solution  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  as  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  achieving  political  stability  in 
the  Middle  East. 

We  therefore  welcomed  the  initiatives  taken 
by  the  United  States  to  contain  the  crisis  and 
channel  it  towards  negotiations  which  would 
prevent  it  from  degenerating  into  a  broader 
and  more  dangerous  conflict. 

The  main  objectives  to  be  attained  in  the 
Middle  East  today  are  beyond  all  doubt,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  respect  by  all  of  clearly  recog- 
nized frontiers  and  guarantees  for  the  territorial 
inviolability  and  political  independence  of  the 
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countries  in  the  region  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  breakthrough  towards  a  rapid,  comprehensive, 
and  definitive  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
Palestinian  refugees. 

One  reason  to  hope,  in  a  situation  so 
fraught  with  danger,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
hostilities  between  Arabs  and  Israelis  have 
not  been  resumed  as  yet.  This  positive  factor 
should  make  it  possible  to  reactivate  the  inter- 
rupted negotiations  and  give  a  new  impetus  to 
Ambassador  Jarring's  peace  mission.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  right  path  to  follow,  though 
we  are  aware  of  the  obstacles  and  difficulties 
which  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  certain  of  your  deter- 
mination to  serve  the  cause  of  peace,  and  we  are 
grateful  to  you  for  it.  We  want  to  assure  you 
that  we  on  our  own  part  will  spare  no  effort 
to  promote,  by  our  assiduous  action,  and  in 
every  possible  way,  the  achievement  of  those 
vital  objectives — ^justice  and  peace. 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  necessary  today  to 
pick  up  the  threads  of  the  patient  work  of  diplo- 
macy which  has  already  been  done,  in  order 
that  a  serious  and  constructive  dialogue  may 
begin  at  last  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Security  Council  resolution  of  the  2 2d  of 
November  1967. 


As  I  have  said,  Italy  is  making  its  con- 
tribution to  this,  and  Europe  will  do  likewise — 
the  Europe  we  are  building,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  and  will  speak  again,  and  which  we 
trust  will  be  united,  outward  looking,  and  in- 
strumental to  progress  and  peace. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  since  European 
integration  began  the  movement  towards  unity 
among  the  peoples  of  our  continent  has  been 
viewed  with  favor  and  with  clear  political  far- 
sightedness by  your  great  country.  We  believe 
that  this  Europe  of  ours  which  is  still  in  the 
making  can  count  today,  as  before,  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  we 
are  fully  aware  that  our  task  is  to  quicken  our 
step  so  that  before  very  long  a  new  political 
entity,  equal  to  its  economic  potential,  may  be 
better  able  to  carry  out  its  effective  and  friendly 
mission  as  a  steadying  and  peacemaking 
element. 

With  these  sentiments,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
you  every  success  in  your  work  of  government 
and  your  high  mission.  It  is  with  wishes  of  peace 
that  I  raise  my  glass  and  invite  all  to  drink  a 
toast  to  the  friendship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, to  the  good  fortunes  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  to  the  happiness  of  Mrs.  Nixon 
as  well  as  your  own. 


308     Remarks  Following  Meeting  With  Pope  Paul  VI 
in  the  Vatican.     September  285  1970 


Your  Holiness: 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  personal 
appreciation  and  the  appreciation  also  of 
the  members  of  our  party  and  of  all  of  the 
American  people  for  the  words  you  have 
just  spoken,  and  for  the  very  generous 
reception  you  have  provided  for  us. 

Tonight  after  I  leave  the  Vatican,  I 
will  be  flying  to  sea  and  there  I  shall  see 
the  mightiest  military  force  which  exists 
in  the  world  on  any  ocean. 

Today,  here  in  this  room,  we  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  hear  expressed  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  power — the  spiritual  power 


which  moves  nations  and  moves  men. 

I  think  that  it  is  only  appropriate  to  say 
that  the  conversations  that  we  have  had 
on  several  occasions — in  1963,  1967,  1969, 
and  now  today — have  covered  the  whole 
range  of  world  problems. 

Your  Holiness  has  expressed  again  your 
interest,  which  we  also  share,  of  working 
for  peace  among  all  nations,  and  we  par- 
ticularly appreciate  the  fact  that  you  have 
noted  the  initiative  that  we  have  taken  in 
the  Mideast  for  peace  in  that  troubled 
area. 

You    also  have   expressed  your  con- 
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cern — a  concern  we  also  share — for  the 
well-being  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  on  this  earth  who  are  poor,  who 
live  in  lands  that  have  very  little  hope. 
We  will  continue  our  policies  of  being  as 
generous  as  we  can  in  helping  them,  help- 
ing them  so  that  they  can  help  themselves. 

We  have  appreciated  also  the  fact  that 
you  have  spoken  out  so  eloquendy  for  our 
prisoners  of  war,  that  this  issue  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  political  issues  that 
may  be  involved  in  the  very  difficult  war 
in  Vietnam. 

But  most  important,  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  we  appreciate  the  leadership 
that  Your  Holiness  has  given  to  the  cause 
of  good  will  between  men  of  all  races,  of 
all  religions,  to  the  cause  of  peace  among 
all  men,  even  though  those  nations  that 
they  may  live  in  may  have  different 
philosophies.  We  believe  that  such  peace 
is  possible ;  we  work  toward  that  end ;  and 
we  appreciate  the  prayers  and  the  good 
wishes  that  you  have  extended  to  us. 

On  this  occasion,  too,  speaking  for  all 
of  the  American  people,  may  I  wish  you 
well  on  your  long  journey  to  the  Philip- 
pines. I  know  that  you  will  get  a  very 
warm  and  great  reception  in  that  land  so 
far  away  and  yet  so  close  to  us  in  the 
United  States  because  of  our  background 
and  our  history. 

We  remember  your  visit  to  the  United 
States.  And  as  we  sit  here  today,  I  can 
only  say  that  we  hope  that  we  shall  have 
the  privilege,  if  your  arduous  schedule  will 
permit,  of  having  another  visit  by  you  to 
the  United  States. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:55  p.m.  in  the 
Papal  Library  in  response  to  the  remarks  of 
Pope  Paul  VI. 

The  Pope's  remarks  follow: 


Mr,  President: 

On  the  occasion  of  this  journey  of  yours  to 
Europe  you  have  wished  to  pay  us  a  further 
visit.  We  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  us  of  having  renewed  personal  con- 
tact with  you  and  of  expressing  to  you  once 
again,  with  even  greater  insistence,  our  deeply 
felt  paternal  concern  for  the  cause  of  peace — 
to  you  who  are  the  leader  of  a  nation  on  which 
weighs  such  a  heavy  share  of  responsibility 
for  the  present  and  for  the  future  of  the  world. 

Recent  happenings  have  shown  what  special 
need  there  is  at  this  moment  to  work  for  peace. 
The  suffering  which  war  inflicts  not  only  on 
the  combatants  but  also  on  innocent  persons 
and  on  children  who  have  no  understanding 
even  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  has  been 
brought  vividly  before  the  eyes  of  all  of  us,  who, 
however  distant  we  may  be,  feel  almost  that 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  it.  Our  heart  has 
suffered  with  them,  as  it  has  always  shared  and 
continues  to  share  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
victims  of  all  the  wars  that  disturb  the  life  of 
mankind. 

Our  anxiety  is  now  increased  by  the  danger 
of  such  a  conflict  involving  more  and  more 
countries  and  assuming  the  proportions  of  a 
vast  and  fearful  conflagration. 

This  special  need  demands  from  all  a  special 
effort  without  reservations  by  any  party  and 
without  any  other  aim  than  a  just  and  honor- 
able peace.  That  same  God-given  intelligence 
which  enables  man  to  destroy  is  capable  also 
of  finding  a  way  of  combating  the  dangers  and 
even  of  insuring,  insofar  as  is  humanly  possible, 
that  they  will  not  come  to  pass. 

This  duty  belongs  in  a  particular  way  to  those 
who  have  a  greater  power  in  the  world.  We 
are,  therefore,  happy  to  have  been  able  to  con- 
vey to  you,  Mr.  President,  our  thoughts  on  the 
most  suitable  means  of  seeking  to  reestablish 
peace  where  it  has  been  upset  and  to  strengthen 
it  where  it  exists,  among  other  ways,  by  favor- 
ing friendly  and  fruitful  relations  between 
peoples  and  the  progress  of  the  developing 
nations  as  is  demanded  by  justice  and  human 
solidarity. 

We  would  like  to  encourage  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  undertaking  this  task  which,  though 
difficult,  is  truly  worthy  of  being  pursued  with 
decisiveness  and  generosity. 
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May  God  guide  you  and  all  who  have  respon- 
sibility for  peace  among  nations,  that  good  will 
may  overcome  enmity. 

In  the  meantime,  we  give  expression  to  our 


personal  good  wishes,  and  we  invoke  upon  you, 
your  family,  and  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  favor  and  the  blessing 
of  the  Almighty. 


309     Remarks  in  the  Vatican  to  Students  From  the  North 
American  College.     September  285 1 970 


Cardinal  Wright^  all  of  Your  Excellencies 
who  are  here  today,  and  those  who  are 
attending  this  session  in  this  great,  historic 
room  from  the  North  American  College: 

I  was  reminded  by  my  great  and  dear 
friend.  Archbishop  O'Connor/  that  this 
is  the  fourth  occasion  on  which  I  have 
visited  the  North  American  College.  As  I 
receive  your  very  warm  reception,  I  can 
only  say  this  is  one  college  that  an  Amer- 
ican President  can  go  to  and  get  a  warm 
reception.  Thank  you  a  lot. 

I  have  just  had  the  privilege  of  another 
audience  with  His  Holiness,  Pope  Paul, 
and  we  have  discussed,  as  we  have  on 
previous  occasions,  the  whole  range  of 
world  policies,  and  not  only  the  respon- 
sibilities that  I  would  have  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  a  temporal  way, 
but  the  responsibilities  and  the  part  that 
may  be  played  by  those  whose  primary 
area  is  in  the  field  of  the  spirit. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  His  Holiness,  I  am 
going  to  be  visiting  in  a  very  short  time 
the  mightiest  fleet  that  has  ever  been  as- 
sembled in  the  history  of  the  world.  When 
we  think  of  that  great  power  that  I  will 
see  there,  I  suppose  the  pragmatists — 
those  who  are  pragmatists  without  being 
idealists — the  pragmatists  would  say  what 
really  matters  only  is  the  power,  the  power 

^  Archbishop  Martin  J.  O'Connor,  president 
of  the  Pontifical  Commission  for  Social  Com- 
munications and  rector  of  the  North  American 
College  in  Rome,  1946-1964. 


that  can  be  mounted  there,  militarily, 
maintained  by  the  United  States,  sup- 
plemented by  its  allies. 

I  know,  however,  as  all  of  you  know, 
because  you  have  chosen  this  life  that  is 
yours  now — I  know  that  there  is  another 
power  in  this  world,  a  power  that  tran- 
scends material  factors,  a  power  that 
transcends  also  even  the  great  military 
strength  that  we  may  have,  or  other  na- 
tions may  have.  It  is  the  power  of  the 
spirit. 

It  has  become  fashionable,  sometimes, 
these  days,  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  that 
power  of  the  spirit,  or  to  speak  in  terms 
of  its  being  obsolete. 

I  can  assure  you  I  do  not  feel  that  way. 
I  do  not  feel  that  way  as  an  individual. 

But  what  is  perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant— as  one  who  has  seen  the  leaders  of 
the  world  and  one  who  knows  what  moves 
people  in  the  world — I  do  feel  that,  as  I 
look  at  the  world  scene  today,  there  is  an 
enormous  need,  believe  me,  for  what  you 
gentlemen,  what  you  are  going  to  be  doing 
when  you  leave  this  college  and  when  you 
go  all  over  the  world  to  carry  that  mes- 
sage of  the  spirit. 

It  is  a  need  that  can't  be  filled  by  a 
man  even  as  powerful  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  know  one  of  the 
favorite  stories  that  has  been  told  about 
the  Vatican  involved  Pope  John.  As  I 
recall,  it  goes  something  like  this:  He 
said  that  sometimes  when  he  woke  up  in 
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the  middle  of  the  night  and  thought  of  a 
serious  problem,  he  would  say  to  himself, 
"I'd  better  talk  to  the  Pope  about  that  in 
the  morning."  Then  he  said,  "When  I 
got  fully  awake,  I  realized  I  was  the 
Pope." 

I  think  I  could  perhaps  put  myself  in  a 
similar  position  in  this  way:  Sometimes 
when  I  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  half  awake,  and  I  think  of  the 
serious  problems  of  this  Nation  and  the 
world,  I  say  to  myself,  "I  have  got  to  talk 
to  the  President  about  that  problem.  He 
has  got  to  do  something  about  that."  And 
then  when  I  am  fully  awake,  I  realize  that 
I  am  the  President. 

But  I  want  you  to  know  this :  Great  as 
is  the  power  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  a  power  that  can  make  the 
difference  between  war  and  peace  in  great 
crises,  a  power  that  can  be  used  to  help 
those  nations  of  the  world  that  need  help 
and  assistance  to  gain  a  decent  standard  of 
living,  and  to  help  people  within  our  own 
country  who  haven't  had  that  equal 
chance,  a  power  that  can  bring  better  pro- 
grams for  housing  and  health  and  trans- 
portation and  all  those  material  things  of 
life  that  are  so  important  for  the  good 
life — ^while  a  President  can  make  enor- 
mous contributions  in  these  areas,  and  I 
hope  this  administration,  my  administra- 
tion, just  as  my  predecessors,  I  know, 
hoped  for  their  administrations,  I  hope  we 
make  progress  in  all  those  areas :  peace  in 
the  world,  better  housing,  better  health, 
better  opportunities  for  education,  more 
opportunity  for  all  people  throughout  the 
world. 

But  I  realize  there  is  an  area  where  I 
can  do  very  little  and  where  you  can  do 
very  much,  because  let  us  never  forget,  we 
can  have  the  best  fed,  best  clothed,  best 


housed  people  in  all  the  world,  with  the 
air  clean  and  the  waters  pure  and 
the  environment  satisfactory  and  open 
space — ^but  if  people  do  not  have  some- 
thing to  believe  in  other  than  those  mate- 
rial factors,  there  will  be  a  void.  It  needs 
to  be  filled.  It  needs  to  be  filled,  I  believe, 
by  those  who  represent,  as  you  do,  a  great 
church. 

My  church  happens  to  be  different 
from  yours,  but  I  know  that  in  very  dif- 
ficult times  my  religion  has  sustained  me. 
And  I  know  that  you — as  you  go  out — 
you  will  work  for  social  justice,  and  that 
is  a  great  new  trend  in  the  great  religions 
of  today. 

But  you  will  remember,  too,  that  in 
working  for  social  justice  and  progress  in 
these  material  areas,  important  as  that  is, 
you  have  something  to  provide  that  no 
lay  leader  can  provide  no  matter  what  his 
power  is :  the  meaning  of  life,  the  spiritual 
quality,  that  inner  peace,  that  inner 
strength  which  allows  an  individual  to  see 
himself  or  herself  through  great  crises,  and 
to  live  a  life  of  meaning,  not  one  which  is 
measured  solely  in  material  terms. 

I  know  that  in  saying  these  words  to 
this  group  that,  like  what  we  often  say  at 
home,  it  is  like  the  preacher  talking  to  the 
choir,  but  I  do  want  you  to  know  that  as  I 
see  this  very  exciting — and  you  are  that — 
group  of  people,  I  know  that  you  are  the 
best. 

Archbishop  O'Connor  has  told  me  how 
you  are  selected.  I  know  that  you  come 
here  for  this  experience,  and  I  know  that 
when  you  go  forth  that  you  will  be  leaders 
in  your  church,  in  your  communities, 
whatever  nation  you  may  go  to.  I  wish 
you  well  because,  speaking  very  humbly, 
as  President  of  the  strongest  nation  in  the 
world,  with  more  power,  perhaps,  than 
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any  leader  in  the  world,  I  can  say  with 
all  the  power  I  have,  you  have  something, 
you  and  your  colleagues,  that  the  world 
needs,  and  particularly  the  young  people 
of  the  world  need,  very  much  today. 


I  wish  you  very  well. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  5:15  p.m.  in 
Clementine  Hall  in  the  Vatican.  John  Cardinal 
Wright  was  the  prefect  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion for  the  Clergy  at  the  Vatican. 


3 1  o     Statement  on  the  Death  of  President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser 
of  the  United  Arab  Republic.     September  285  1970 


I  WAS  SHOCKED  to  hear  of  the  sudden 
death  of  President  Nasser.  The  world  has 
lost  an  outstanding  leader  who  tirelessly 
and  devotedly  served  the  causes  of  his 
countrymen  and  the  Arab  world.  This 
tragic  loss  requires  that  all  nations,  and 
particularly  those  in  the  Middle  East,  re- 
new their  efforts  to  calm  passions,  reach 


for  mutual  understanding,  and  build  last- 
ing peace.  On  behalf  of  the  American 
people,  I  extend  deep  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  to  his  people. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  on  board 
the  U.S.S.  Saratoga  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  who  had  served  as 
President  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  since 
1956,  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  the  age  of  52. 


311     Remarks  to  Officers  and  Men  of  the  6th  Fleet. 
September  29,  1970 


Mr.  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Admiral  Moorer,  officers  and 
men  of  the  6th  Fleet: 

I  speak  today  in  two  capacities,  first  as 
one  who  once  served  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  I  am  very  proud  in  that  capacity 
to  stand  here  on  the  deck  of  this  great 
carrier  and  to  salute  the  Navy  and  very 
proud  of  those,  that  new  generation  of 
Americans,  who  make  the  American  Navy 
today  the  great  and  powerful  force  which 
it  is. 

I  speak  also  in  another  capacity,  a 
capacity  I  had  no  idea  I  might  hold  25 
years  ago  when  I  was  a  very  junior  officer 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  as  President 
and  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  And  in  that  capacity  I  express  ap- 
preciation to  all  of  the  men  and  the  of- 


ficers of  this  great  Fleet  for  your  service 
to  America — for  your  service  over  the 
years,  but  particularly  for  your  service  of 
the  past  2  weeks  which  was  in  the  highest 
tradition  of  the  United  States  Navy  and 
of  our  Armed  Forces  and  which  also  was 
a  demonstration  of  what  the  mission  of 
our  Navy  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
around  the  world  is  at  this  time  in  our 
history. 

I  have  often  described  our  forces,  our 
Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force,  as  the  peace 
forces  of  the  world.  And  the  6th  Fleet 
was  certainly  in  that  great  tradition  dur- 
ing this  period  of  tension.  The  power  and 
the  mobility,  the  readiness  of  the  6th  Fleet 
in  this  period  was  absolutely  indispensable 
in  keeping  the  peace  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 
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The  fact  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
engage  in  war,  something  we  all  wanted 
to  avoid,  that  fact  came  into  being  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  But,  again,  the  most 
important,  indispensable  reason  was  the 
fact  that  we  were  ready  with  the  power 
exemplified  by  this  mighty  Fleet. 

The  Nation,  therefore,  expresses  appre- 
ciation to  you  for  making  it  possible  for 
America  to  wage  the  kind  of  peace  di- 
plomacy we  always  want  to  wage,  based  on 
power,  which  is  ready  but  which  will  be 
restrained,  when  it  will  serve  the  cause  of 
peace. 

As  I  met  a  number  of  the  officers  and 
men  last  night  on  arriving  here  on  the 
deck  of  the  Saratoga,  I  talked  to  them 
about  their  backgrounds  and  their  States, 
and  I  was  reminded  of  another  genera- 
tion of  men  and  officers  in  the  Navy,  in 
the  Army,  and  the  Marine  Corps,  that  I 
met  during  World  War  II.  They  had  come 
from  many  of  the  same  States.  In  fact,  it 
carried  me  back  to  those  days  and  I 
thought  of  what  we  had  gone  through 
then,  what  you  are  going  through  now. 

I  realized  that  in  this  whole  century, 
the  20th  century,  that  the  United  States 
has  yet  to  enjoy  one  full  generation  of 
peace.  We  fought  World  War  I,  and  it 
was  thought  by  many  that  that  was  the 
war  that  would  end  wars.  It  was  not  the 
case. 

Before  a  generation  had  elapsed  we 
were  in  World  War  II.  At  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  with  the  United  Nations,  it 
seemed  that  we  were  in  a  new  era  in  which 


there  would  not  be  another  war.  That 
was  not  true. 

Then  came  Korea.  Korea  was  ended 
in  1953.  We  had  hopes  that  that  might  be 
the  last  war  for  that  generation.  It  was  not 
true. 

Now  we  are  in  the  very  difficult  war 
in  Vietnam,  a  war  that  we  are  bringing 
to  an  end  and  finding  a  just  and  honorable 
peace.  But  what  we  desire,  all  of  us,  is  a 
full  generation  of  peace,  and  more  for  the 
American  people  and  the  world. 

I  believe  we  can  have  it.  But  if  we  can 
have  it,  it  means  that  we  must  have  from 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  in 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force 
around  the  world,  sometimes  in  lonely 
outposts,  sometimes  on  difficult  duty,  have 
them  ready,  have  them  mobile,  have  them 
strong. 

The  6th  Fleet  is  that  kind  of  power — a 
power  for  peace.  I  salute  you,  therefore,  as 
members  of  the  peace  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  world;  and  because  of 
what  you  do  today,  what  you  have  done, 
what  you  will  do,  I  believe  that  history 
will  look  back  and  say  because  of  what 
these  men  did,  because  of  the  way  they 
served  their  country,  America  and  the 
world  did  have,  finally,  a  generation  of 
peace. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:07  a.m.  on  the 
flight  deck  of  the  U.S.S.  Saratoga.  The  Presi- 
dent's remarks  were  broadcast  to  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  6th  Fleet.  Admiral  Thomas  H. 
Moorer  was  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 
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3 1 2     Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters  in  Naples,  Italy. 
September  29,  1970 


Q.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  long  day, 
sir,  but  do  you  have  just  a  couple  of  words 
for  us? 

The  President.  Well,  I  was,  of  course, 
very  moved  by  the  visit  to  the  [6th]  Fleet 
and  particularly  by  not  the  ships  that  I 
saw,  the  planes  and  the  rest,  but  the  men. 
They  have  magnificent  morale.  They  are 
the  finest  young  men  that  America  pro- 
duces. They  are  doing  their  duty.  They  are 
doing  it  without  whining  and  without 
complaining  about  a  world  they  didn't 
make,  and  they  realize  that  what  they  are 
doing  there  is  to  maintain  the  necessary 
forces  that  will  keep  the  peace  in  the 
Mediterranean,  give  us  a  better  chance  to 
have  peace  for  the  balance  of  the  century. 

Of  course,  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  I 
have  had  a  very  helpful  and  constructive 
meeting  in  depth  on  our  general  strategic 
posture  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  tomor- 
row we  will  continue  that  on  NATO. 

Q.  I  see,  you  did  stop  in  NATO  on  your 
way  here,  did  you  not? 

The  President.  No.  No,  not  yet.  We 
were  on  the  Springfield  this  afternoon,  the 
flagship;  and  we  had  the  meeting  of  all  of 
our  commanders  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
the  NATO  commanders,  the  Mediterra- 
nean commanders  as  well,  just  going  over 
general  strategic  problems. 

Q.  And  your  trip  is  going  on  on 
schedule? 

The  President.  Yes.  The  questions 
have  been  asked,  of  course,  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  changes  being  made 
because  of  President  Nasser's  death.  How- 


ever, our  visit  to  Yugoslavia  will  go  on  on 
schedule  and  the  balance  of  the  stops  will 
be  made.  I  am  sending  representatives  to 
the  funeral.  I  think  Robert  Murphy,  for- 
mer Ambassador,  is  going  to  go,  former 
Ambassador  McCloy  ^  will  be  going,  and 
the  third  person  will  either  be  Robert 
Finch  or  possibly  Elliot  Richardson.  We 
haven't  found  out.  We  have  to  make  the 
arrangements  at  a  very  fast  pace,  of  course, 
because  the  news  came  so  unexpectedly. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  reaction  to  that 
you'd  care  to  tell  about  now? 

The  President.  The  only  reaction 
that  I  would  give  is  one,  of  course,  of 
sympathy  for  his  wife  and  his  family.  We 
have  had  some  very  basic  disagreements, 
as  we  know,  in  the  last  few  years  with 
President  Nasser.  I  met  him  personally  in 
1963  and  had  a  very  good  talk  with  him 
when  I  was  a  private  citizen. 

At  that  time  his  attitudes  toward  the 
United  States  were  generally  somewhat 
friendly.  They,  of  course,  became  exacer- 
bated after  1967. 

But  what  will  happen  now  in  that  coun- 
try, however,  no  one  can  really  speculate 
about  it  effectively. 

I  have  noted  with  interest  that  already 
some  of  the  experts  are  trying  to  say  that 
this  or  that  or  the  other  thing  may  happen 
in  Egypt.  Usually  you  will  find  that  when 


^Robert  D.  Murphy,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Belgium,  1949-1952,  and  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs,  1959. 

John  J.  McCloy,  U.S.  High  Commissioner 
for  Germany,  1 949-1 952. 
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an  event  occurs  of  this  type  that  that  type 
of  speculation  has  some  basis  because  it 
is  somewhat  expected. 

For  example,  when  Ho  Chi  Minh  died 
he  had  been  sick  for  some  time,  and  he 
was  a  very  old  man.  Everybody  is  specu- 
lating what  is  going  to  happen  when  there 
is  a  change  of  leadership  in  China.  That 
doesn't  mean  the  speculation  is  always 
right,  but  at  least  people  have  had  a 
chance  to  think  about  it.  But  no  one 
thought  that  President  Nasser's  death 
would  occur  in  such  an  untimely  way. 

So  I  think  that  at  this  point  it  is  specu- 
lation as  to  what  the  leadership  will  be, 
what  its  attitude  would  be,  would  not 
be  very  constructive.  We,  of  course,  are 
waiting  to  see.  We  want  good  relations 
with  all  countries  in  this  area.  We  would 
like  to  have  good  relations  with  the 
U.A.R. 

We  trust  that  they  will  continue,  and  we 
believe  that  the  new  government,  who- 
ever it  is,  will  see  that  its  interests  will  be 
served  by  continuing  the  cease-fire,  and, 
we  trust,  then  going  on  to  talks. 

Q.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
President. 

The  President.  Thank  you. 

Hope  you  get  a  little  rest  in  Naples  to- 
night. Tomorrow  will  be  a  hard  day — for 
you,  not  for  me.  Have  you  had  a  good 
time?  Have  you  been  able  to  go  out  any 
at  all?  You  have  been  following  us  pretty 
much,  haven't  you? 

Q.  Yes. 

Q.  [Inaudible]. 

The  President.  Of  course,  it  is  a  great 


experience  for  me  to  go  on  and  spend  the 
night  on  it  again.^  I  did  spend  the  night 
on  one  when  I  went  out  to  the 
splashdown. 

I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
shaken  hands  with  more  people  today 
than  I  have  in  any  one  day  since  I  have 
been  in  office,  and  it  was  a  very  great 
privilege  to  do  so.  I  think  that  is  why  I 
say  what  really  impressed  me — I  knew 
about  the  power  and  of  course  I  was  glad 
to  see  it,  glad  to  see  it  demonstrated,  and 
its  readiness  and  mobility — but  what 
really  impressed  me  was  the  opportunity 
to  meet  the  men.  It  is  like  traveling  all 
over  the  United  States  in  the  space  of  one 
day.  Because  most  of  the  States  were  rep- 
resented and  once  they  got  past  the  awe 
of  meeting  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  they  talked  in  a  very,  it  seemed  to 
me,  frank  and  open  way,  although  I 
didn't  have  any  extended  discussions. 

I  found  that  the  one  thing  they  were  all 
interested  in,  and  this  is  something  that 
hasn't  changed,  is  mail.  I  told  them  we 
were  having  a  little  problem  of  getting 
mail  deliveries  every  place.  The  last  en- 
listed man  that  I  talked  to,  he  said,  "If 
you  can  do  something  about  the  mail,  we 
would  appreciate  it."  Another  one  spoke 
up  and  said,  "Yes,  particularly  mail  from 
girls."  That  hasn't  changed  either. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  6:25  P-"^-  ^.t 
the  Villa  Roseberry,  President  Saragat's  Naples 
residence. 


^  The    President    spent    the    previous    night 
aboard  the  U.S.S.  Saratoga. 
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Admiral  Rivero^  all  of  the  officers,  the  dis- 
tinguished guests,  and  the  others  associ- 
ated with  the  NATO  Southern  Com- 
mand: 

I  am  very  honored  to  be  here  on  this 
occasion.  And  before  I  begin  my  formal 
remarks,  if  I  could  be  permitted  to  say 
that  I  am  very  happy  to  see  so  many  from 
the  United  States,  the  dependents,  the 
wives,  the  children,  and  the  rest,  and  I 
bring  you  the  best  greetings  from  all  of 
your  friends  back  home  in  the  United 
States. 

I  know  that  you  must  have  been  as  im- 
pressed as  I  was,  and  as  moved  as  I  was, 
by  the  pageantry  that  we  have  just  wit- 
nessed, of  the  great  nations  that  were  rep- 
resented by  the  forces  that  we  saw  pass 
in  review. 

I  know,  too,  that  you  realize  that  that 
pageantry  has  something  behind  it. 
NATO  is  2 1  years  of  age.  In  fact,  most  of 
the  people  here  in  this  audience  were 
born  since  NATO  came  into  being. 

And  when  we  consider  NATO,  we  must 
realize  that  because  of  its  strength  and  its 
purpose,  Europe  has  enjoyed  a  generation 
of  peace  since  it  came  into  being. 

Now,  at  the  present  time,  we  live  in  a 
period  of  change.  A  period  of  change  can 
be  welcome.  It  can  mean  to  this  part  of 
the  world,  to  Europe,  that  we  move  from 
a  period  of  confrontation  to  one  of  nego- 
tiation; that  we  move  from  a  period  in 
which  Europe  seems  to  be  permanently 
divided  by  rigid  blocs  to  a  period  in  which 
the  nations  and  the  peoples  of  Europe  join 
together  in  cooperation  and  communi- 
cation. 

A  period  of  change  also,  however,  can 


be  one  of  very  great  danger,  because  in  a 
time  of  change  there  is  turmoil;  there  is 
also  the  lack  of  confidence  that  comes 
when  instability  seems  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day. 

The  great  question  before  us  in  NATO 
and  in  the  free  world  today  is  whether 
in  this  period  of  change  in  Europe  and 
in  the  world  we  shall  be  masters  of  change 
and  masters  of  our  fate  or  whether  we 
shall  be  the  victims  of  change. 

That  brings  me  back  to  this  pageantry 
that  we  just  saw  and  what  it  represents — 
what  it  represents  not  just  to  us  from  the 
United  States,  but  from  our  friends  in 
Europe  and  to  our  friends  in  Europe. 

What  we  must  realize  is  that  in  a  period 
of  instability,  of  uncertainty,  and  of  pos- 
sible lack  of  confidence,  that  what  is 
needed  is  an  institution  that  people  can 
believe  in,  an  institution  that  is  strong,  an 
institution  that  is  stable,  that  men  and 
women  can  hang  onto;  and  NATO  is 
such  an  institution. 

It  is  strong,  it  is  united,  it  represents  the 
best  of  all  of  our  people.  It  has  power, 
but  it  is  a  power  that  exists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  peace;  and  because  it  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  peace,  it  serves  the  very 
best  ideals  of  all  of  the  great  peoples  that 
are  proud  to  be  members  of  the  NATO 
organization. 

My  trip  as  President  of  the  United 
States  to  this  NATO  Command  under- 
lines the  American  commitment  to  a 
Mediterranean  that  will  not  be  our  sea, 
speaking  of  an  American  sea,  but  a  sea 
that  will  belong  to  all  people. 

My  trip,  also,  to  this  NATO  Com- 
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mand  represents  a  firm  American  com- 
mitment to  this  great  institution,  to  which 
the  credit  must  be  given  over  these  past 
2 1  years  for  a  period  of  peace  in  this  con- 
tinent, in  Europe^  which  has  suffered  so 
much  from  war  in  the  past. 

And  I  say  particularly  to  all  of  you 
today — ^but  if  I  could  direct  my  remarks 
especially  to  the  young  people  here  today 
from  America — in  our  country  we  in 
America  in  this  century  have  not  known 
a  full  generation  of  peace :  World  War  I, 
World  War  11,  Korea,  and  now  Vietnam. 

The  great  goal  that  we  have  is  to  de- 
velop the  policies  that  will  provide  the 
opportunity  for  your  generation  to  experi- 
ence that  full  generation  of  peace.  I  think 
it  is  possible.  But  it  will  be  possible  only 
if  the  United  States  remains  strong  and 
firm  in  its  commitments  to  its  alliances 
and  particularly  strong  and  firm  in  its 
commitment  to  the  great  alliance  of 
NATO,  perhaps  the  most  successful  in  its 
purpose  of  any  alliance  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here  standing  with 
our  NATO  allies  and  friends,  and  I  say 
that  this  trip  and  my  presence  here  speaks 
for  a  United  States  of  America,  united 
behind    a   great   principle   of   strength. 


strength  which  exists  for  peace  in  Europe, 
and  as  it  exists  for  peace  in  Europe  which 
can  contribute  to  that  peace  in  the  whole 
world  that  all  of  us  want  for  ourselves 
and,  most  of  all,  for  our  children. 

Admiral  Rivero.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Allied  Forces,  Southern  Eu- 
rope, I  would  like  to  present  to  you  a 
small  memento  of  your  visit  here,  sir. 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Admiral. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  wish  that  our 
schedule  permitted  the  time  for  meeting 
all  of  the  people  that  are  here.  It  isn't 
quite  possible  because  we  have  a  meeting 
first  with  the  NATO  Command  and  then 
with  all  of  our  ambassadors  from  the 
Mediterranean  area. 

But  I  do  want  you  to  know  how  very 
good  it  is  to  come  to  a  country,  a  great, 
friendly  country  like  Italy,  and  see  so 
many  friendly  Americans  right  here 
abroad. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  9 :  40  a.m.  in  the 
Allied  Forces,  Southern  Europe  Headquarters 
Building  in  Naples.  Admiral  Horacio  Rivero, 
Jr.,  USN,  Commander  in  Chief,  Allied  Forces 
Southern  Europe,  presented  the  President  an 
inscribed  sterling  silver  plate. 


314     Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters  in  Belgrade, 
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The  President.  That  was  a  beautiful 
store.^  I  was  just  remarking  that  the  de- 
partments are  beautiful,  the  shops.  I  al- 


^  The  President  referred  to  Robna  Kuca,  the 
largest  chain  department  store  in  Belgrade, 
which  he  passed  enroute  from  the  Tomb  of  the 
Unknown  Soldier  to  the  Old  Palace. 


most  stopped  but  I  knew  the  crowds 
couldn't  get  in.  But  I  want  to  see  that 
store  tomorrow.  It  is  one  of  the  best  I  have 
ever  seen. 

Is  it  one  of  the  famous  ones? 

Q.  It  is  one  of  the  best  ones  here.  There 
is  nothing  else  like  it  in  East  Europe. 
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The  President.  I  have  been  in  East 
Europe.  I  haven't  seen  anything  in  Buda- 
pest or  anywhere  that  equals  that  store. 

Q.  How  do  you  like  your  reception  so 
far? 

The  President.  It  is  a  very  warm- 
hearted reception,  very  friendly.  President 
Tito,  as  we  rode  in  the  car,  remarked  that 
he  was  glad  that  everybody  was  so  friendly 
and  enthusiastic.  He  and  Mrs.  Tito 
couldn't  have  been  more  gracious  and 
friendly.  I  was  glad,  after  a  long  time,  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  meet  him  per- 
sonally, and  Mrs.  Tito  as  well,  and  I  felt, 
too,  that  the  spontaneity  of  the  crowd 
was  very  heartwarming  as  we  drove  out 
through  the  country  and  as  we  went  down- 
town, now  as  well  as  in  the  formal  arrival. 

Q.  What  was  the  store  that  you  noticed 
downtown,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  I  think  the  Ambas- 


sador ^  can  tell  me  what  it  is.  It  was  a 
very  fine  looking  department  store  and  I 
noticed  the  windows.  I  looked  at  it  in 
terms  of  just  the  big  windows.  They  had 
some  beautiful  displays  of  fashion  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  I  just  said  I  want  my 
wife  to  see  it  before  she  goes  because  it  is 
really  an  outstanding  store. 

I  had  heard  about  some  of  the  develop- 
ment here  in  the  city,  of  the  merchandis- 
ing and  the  rest.  When  I  saw  that  store, 
I  saw  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  that  I 
have  seen,  really,  in  the  world.  I  think  I 
am  a  fair  judge  of  that.  I  have  seen  most 
of  them. 

note:  The  exchange  took  place  at  approxi- 
mately 6:05  p.m.  as  the  President  arrived  at 
the  Old  Palace  in  Belgrade. 


"United  States  Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia 
William  Leonhart. 


315     Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Josip  Broz  Tito 
of  Yugoslavia  at  a  State  Dinner  in  Belgrade. 
September  30,  1970 


Mr.  President^  Madame  Broz,  friends  of 
Yugoslavia  and  the  United  States: 

I  am  honored  to  be  the  first  American 
President  to  visit  Yugoslavia;  and  on  this 
occasion,  before  this  very  distinguished 
company,  with  this  beautiful  banquet,  I 
wish,  Mr.  President,  to  extend  to  you  and 
to  Madame  Broz  an  invitation  to  visit  our 
country  again. 

You  have  seen  Washington  and  New 
York.  But  we  would  like  for  you  to  come 
again  to  Washington  and  then  to  see  the 
Midwest  and  our  State  of  California.  Both 
areas  are  very  proud  to  have  many  citi- 
zens of  Yugoslav  background  who  will 
give  you  a  very  warm  welcome.  We  look 


forward  to  your  visit  to  the  United  States. 

Tonight,  I  think,  after  hearing  you 
speak,  Mr.  President,  of  the  many  things 
our  countries  have  in  common — ^you  have 
referred  to  some  of  them — I,  of  course, 
think  first  of  the  many  Americans  whose 
roots  are  here  in  Yugoslavia,  personal 
friends  that  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  have,  for 
example,  in  California,  and  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  life  of  our  country. 

Beyond  this,  both  of  our  nations  take 
pride  in  our  diversity.  Each  of  our  societies 
is  made  up  of  people  of  diverse  ethnic, 
cultural  and  religious  backgrounds.  Yet 
in  each  of  our  countries  they  have  joined 
together  to  form  one  great,  strong  nation. 
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Both  of  our  nations  have  worked  to  rec- 
oncile regional  diversity  and  national 
harmony  within  our  countries.  Now  we 
must  be  leaders  in  reconciling  national 
diversity  and  international  harmony  else- 
where in  the  world. 

I  think,  too,  of  the  steadfast  independ- 
ence, the  courage,  the  love  of  freedom  that 
are  so  much  a  part  of  the  Yugoslav  spirit 
and  the  Yugoslav  strength,  and  of  the 
times  each  of  our  nations  has  fought  to 
preserve  its  freedom  and  its  independence. 

I  think  of  the  efforts  Yugoslavia  is  mak- 
ing to  help  other  nations,  and  of  those 
places  in  the  less  developed  parts  of  the 
world  where  our  experts,  your  experts  and 
ours,  have  worked  side  by  side  to  assist 
with  development  programs. 

I  think  of  the  exciting  new  industrial 
ventures  that  are  being  undertaken  or 
planned  here  in  Yugoslavia,  in  which 
Americans  and  Yugoslavs  are  investing  to- 
gether in  the  future  of  Yugoslavia,  work- 
ing together,  to  develop  new  enterprises. 

I  think  also  on  an  occasion  like  this  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  world  in  the  past 
25  years,  and  of  what  those  changes  make 
possible  in  terms  of  a  new  structure  of 
stability  and  mutual  respect  among 
nations. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  after  World 
War  II,  we  do  live  in  a  new  world,  a 
world  of  new  nations,  of  altered  relation- 
ships, of  greater  experience,  and  of  new 
opportunities  to  strengthen  that  structure 
of  orderly  procedures  of  mutual  respect 
that  is  the  foundation  of  peace. 

Even  in  this  new  world,  we  still  con- 
front many  of  the  same  old  problems,  but 
often  in  a  new  form. 

The  problem  of  European  security  still 
is  high  on  the  world's  agenda.  Yugoslavia 


has  tried  to  demonstrate  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  the  basic  truth  that  true  security 
must  rest  on  a  firm  foundation  of  mutual 
respect  for  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  all  European  countries  and  of  nonin- 
terference in  their  internal  affairs. 

This  same  principle  lies  at  the  heart  of 
our  policies,  and  there  could  be  no  better 
example  of  it  than  the  relationship  that 
we  have  developed  with  each  other  and 
that  you  have  sought  to  develop  with  your 
neighbors,  far  and  near,  on  this  continent. 

Long  ago  Yugoslavia  made  a  decision. 
It  chose  the  path  of  nonalignment,  and 
for  more  than  two  decades  Yugoslavia  and 
you,  Mr.  President,  have  personally 
played  major  roles  in  the  nonaligned 
movement  throughout  the  world.  We  in 
the  United  States  respect  that  position. 

But  the  great  question  today  is  not 
whether  a  nation  is  aligned  or  nonaligned, 
but  whether  it  respects  the  rights  of  others 
to  choose  their  own  paths,  and  Yugo- 
slavia, by  its  example,  has  given  heart  to 
those  who  would  choose  their  own  paths. 
The  great  goal  that  we  share  in  this  dec- 
ade is  the  building  of  a  stable  and  a  last- 
ing peace.  This  far  transcends  differences 
in  ideology,  in  geography,  or  in  systems  of 
internal  order. 

It  is  toward  this  end  that  we  in  the 
United  States  are  seeking  to  put  an  end 
to  the  crises  and  confrontations  that  have 
plagued  the  postwar  world. 

In  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  are  prepared  to  discuss  the  require- 
ments of  a  stable  strategic  relationship 
and  a  limit  on  the  deadly  competition  in 
nuclear  arms. 

In  Europe,  we  are  prepared  to  join 
with  others  in  helping  overcome  the  divi- 
sion in  this  continent,  at  reducing  the  mili- 
tary confrontations,  at  developing  a  full 
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range  of  economic,  cultural,  and  human 
contacts  with  each  of  the  nations  in 
Europe. 

We  respect  the  legitimate  interests  of 
others,  including  those  interests  that  relate 
to  their  security.  But  we  do  not  accept 
doctrines  by  which  one  power  purports  to 
abridge  the  right  of  other  countries  to 
shape  their  own  destinies  and  to  pursue 
their  own  legitimate  interests.  Every  na- 
tion, large  or  small,  has  the  duty  to  main- 
tain its  own  security;  but  no  nation  has 
the  right  to  do  so  by  infringing  on  the 
security  of  others. 

You  can  be  our  friend  without  being 
anyone  else's  enemy. 

The  pursuit  of  "total  security"  by  one 
nation  can  only  lead  to  the  insecurity  of 
others  and,  therefore,  it  will  not  bring 
order  and  peace. 

Our  sole  objective  in  the  Middle  East, 
in  Vietnam,  and  all  other  areas  of  the 
world  is  to  help  insure  that  people  and 
nations  will  live  in  peace  and  be  able  to 
build  their  own  lives  in  accordance  with 
their  own  aspirations  with  due  regard  for 
those  of  others. 

We  oppose  policies  by  powers  outside 
the  region  that  are  designed  to  gain  uni- 
lateral advantage  or  paramount  influence. 

Building  a  true  peace  requires  more 
than  coping  with  wars  and  the  threat  of 
wars.  We  recognize,  as  Yugoslavia  does, 
that  we  cannot  have  true  peace  if  many  of 
the  world's  nations  are  frozen  perma- 
nently into  a  "have-not"  status.  That  is 
why  we  shall  continue  to  help  others  who 
need  help — and  we  welcome  the  efforts  of 
Yugoslavia  toward  that  same  end. 

As  we  look  to  the  remaining  decades  of 
this  century,  as  we  attempt  to  plan  for 
what  Europe  has  not  had,  and  America 
has  not  had,  thus  far  in  this  century,  a 


full  generation  of  peace,  it  is  this  pattern 
of  mutual  respect  among  nations,  of  re- 
spect for  their  right  to  independence,  their 
right  to  choose  their  own  way,  their  right 
to  live  without  interference  from  their 
neighbors,  whether  large  or  small — it  is 
these  rights  that  we  must  preserve,  that  we 
must  protect. 

In  politics,  in  the  arts,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  economy,  and  the  life-styles 
of  its  people,  in  its  distribution  of  rights 
and  responsibilities,  Yugoslavia  has  pur- 
sued its  own  national  model.  And  this  is 
what  national  independence  means:  the 
right  of  each  nation,  of  each  people,  to 
pursue  its  own  chosen  destiny  in  its  own 
way,  limited  only  by  its  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  every  other  nation  has  that  same 
right. 

And  so  I  ask  all  of  you  to  join  me  in  a 
toast  to  President  Tito,  whose  courage, 
whose  determination,  whose  independ- 
ence, have  been  an  example  to  the  world, 
and  also  to  the  principles  of  mutual  re- 
spect for  which  he  stands,  for  which 
Yugoslavia  stands,  and  which  embody  the 
hope  of  the  world  for  a  true  and  a  lasting 
peace. 

Zivila  [Long  live]  Yugoslavia;  ziveo 
[long  live]  President  Tito. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:47  p.m.  in 
the  White  Palace  in  response  to  a  toast  pro- 
posed by  President  Tito.  An  advance  text  of 
President  Nixon's  remarks  was  released  by  the 
White  House  Press  Office. 

President  Tito  spoke  in  Serbo-Croatian.  A 
translation  of  his  remarks,  which  was  posted  for 
the  press  by  the  White  House  Press  Office, 
follows : 

Mr,  President,  Madame  Nixon,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, comrades: 

It  is  my  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  to  greet 
you,  on  behalf  of  the  peoples  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Yugoslavia,  in  the  name  of  my  wife 
and   my   own,   as   the   first   President   of   the 
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United  States  of  America  visiting  our  country. 
May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  to  you, 
to  Madame  Nixon,  and  your  associates  our 
warm  welcome. 

In  i960,  in  New  York,  I  had  a  cordial  meet- 
ing with  President  Eisenhower,  and  in  1963, 
during  my  visit  to  your  country,  I  had  friendly 
and  useful  talks  with  President  Kennedy.  These 
talks  contributed  to  the  further  development 
of  relations  between  our  two  countries.  We 
appreciate,  Mr.  President,  your  personal  in- 
terest in,  and  contribution  to,  the  promotion 
of  cooperation  between  Yugoslavia  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Your  visit  marks,  no 
doubt,  a  very  important  date  in  the  history  of 
these  relations  and  will  further  encourage  their 
continuous  progress. 

The  relations  between  Yugoslavia  and  the 
United  States  of  America  are  of  long  standing 
and  rest  on  a  positive,  friendly  tradition  dating 
back  to  the  establishment  of  relations  between 
the  U.S.A.  and  Serbia  and  the  signing  of  a 
convention  on  consular  and  trade  relations  in 
1 88 1.  Our  two  countries  were  allied  in  World 
War  I.  In  World  War  II  we  fought  together 
and  each  of  us  contributed  his  share  to  the 
struggle  against  the  most  sinister  forces  that 
threatened  mankind.  In  those  trying  days  of 
war,  our  partisans  saved  hundreds  of  American 
pilots  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
On  our  side,  we  have  not  forgotten  the  sub- 
stantial assistance  and  support  extended  to  us 
by  the  American  people  during  our  People's 
Liberation  Struggle  and  after  the  war. 

Your  country,  Mr.  President,  is  a  land  of 
many  nations.  People  from  our  country,  too,  by 
their  work,  talent,  and  thought  have  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  development 
of  America — from  miners,  fishermen,  and  farm 
laborers,  at  the  time  when  the  foundations 
of  the  progress  of  your  country  were  being 
laid,  to  Nikola  Tesla,  Louis  Adamic,  Mihajlo 
Pupin,  and  many  others  who  played  an  out- 
standing role  in  American  scientific  thought, 
culture,  and  public  life.  American  citizens  of 
Yugoslav  origin  have  always  been,  and  we 
wish  them  to  remain,  one  of  the  bridges  link- 
ing oxir  two  countries. 

Your  great  country  is  about  to  celebrate  the 
sooth  anniversary  of  its  independence.  The 
world  has  always  held  in  great  esteem  the  deeds 
of  the  great  sons  and  intellects  of  your  country. 


such  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  and 
many  others.  Your  Revolution  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  have  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  freedom-loving  and  democratic 
aspirations  and  of  progress  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  live  in  a  world  of  inter- 
dependence, a  world  which  is  becoming  ever 
smaller  and  which — as  the  brave  explorers  of 
outer  space  saw  it — reminds  of  a  small  ship, 
the  fate  of  which  we  all  share.  The  achieve- 
ments of  every  people  are  today  property  of, 
and  source  of  inspiration  for  the  whole  of  man- 
kind. By  epoch-making  advances  in  the  field 
of  science  and  technology,  to  which  your  coun- 
try has  also  made  a  historic  contribution,  man- 
kind has  stepped  into  the  21st  century. 

Yet,  the  majority  of  the  world  population 
still  lives  in  misery,  and  many  peoples  are  not 
free  and  truly  independent.  In  different  parts 
of  the  world,  wars  are  still  claiming  precious 
human  lives  and  destroying  all  that  has  been 
so  painfully  built.  The  world  of  today  is 
characterized,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  exist- 
ence of  boundless  possibilities  for  unparalleled 
progress  and  prosperity  and,  on  the  other,  by 
desperate  needs,  injustices,  and  problems,  by 
which  international  relations  are  so  heavily  and 
dangerously  burdened. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  only  natural  that 
mankind  should  expect  from  so  vast  and  devel- 
oped a  country  as  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica a  major  contribution  to  the  well-being 
of  peoples  and  peace  in  the  world.  We  wel- 
comed the  significant  words  pronounced  by 
you  in  your  inaugural  address  that  mankind 
should  move  from  the  era  of  confrontation  into 
the  era  of  negotiation.  We  have  been  consist- 
ently devoting  our  efforts  to  this  end.  It  was  in 
1 96 1  that  the  Belgrade  conference  of  non- 
aligned  countries  appealed  to  the  big  powers 
to  start  a  dialogue  in  order  to  avoid  a  general 
catastrophe. 

Yugoslavia  views  positively  the  present  ori- 
entation of  the  big  powers  to  negotiate.  Having 
at  their  disposal  weapons  which  can  destroy 
the  world  as  well  as  enormous  potentials,  the  big 
powers  bear  a  special  responsibility  for  the  fate 
of  the  world.  That  is  why  they  are  expected  to 
use  this  immense  might  and  strength  for  the 
benefit  and  the  well-being  of  mankind. 

We  all  agree  that  the  world  is  becoming  ever 
smaller   and    ever   more   closely   interdepend- 
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ent  and  that  whatever  happens  in  one  of  its 
parts — ^whether  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse — 
is  bound  to  affect  the  rest  as  well.  Any  con- 
flict, any  crisis  has  global  repercussions.  The 
whole  experience  of  the  postwar  period  testi- 
fies to  the  fact  that  universal  peace  and  sta- 
bility cannot  be  achieved  by  the  big  powers 
alone.  Therefore,  all  countries,  irrespective  of 
their  size  and  strength,  must  take  an  active  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world  community,  not  only 
because  it  is  their  right  but  because  it  is  also 
an  indispensable  precondition  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  the  development  of  inter- 
national cooperation.  In  the  same  way  as  a 
"larger"  peace  cannot  rest  for  long  on  "small- 
er" wars,  so  international  cooperation  cannot 
be  promoted  on  the  basis  of  anyone's  monopoly 
or  on  the  negation  of  the  legitimate  interests 
of  other  countries  and  peoples.  In  the  absence 
of  peace  and  progress  for  the  small  and  un- 
derdeveloped, there  can  be  no  stable  peace 
nor  durable  progress  for  the  large  and  devel- 
oped either. 

There  is,  we  feel,  a  growing  consensus  in 
the  world  that  mere  negotiations  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  confrontation  between  the  big  powers 
are  in  themselves  no  longer  sufficient.  If  the 
basic  world  problems  continue  to  remain  un- 
solved, if  we  do  not  undertake  with  full  re- 
sponsibility the  solution  of  the  burning  issues  of 
development,  disarmament,  the  elimination  of 
the  policy  of  force  and  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  others,  the  overcoming  of  the 
division  of  the  world  into  blocs — then  we  shall 
gain  only  shorter  or  longer  intervals  of  respite 
between  periods  of  cold  war  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  live  under  the  permanent  threat  of  the 
outbreak  of  a  conflict  with  unforeseeable  con- 
sequences. Actually,  the  postwar  development 
has  clearly  shown  that  stable  peace  and  co- 
operation cannot  rest  on  the  balance  of 
strength  and  terror. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  we 
are  striving  for  the  negotiations  and  peaceful 
solution  of  controversial  issues  to  become  the 
generally  accepted  practice  in  international 
relations,  in  the  relations  among  all  states. 
Small  and  medium-sized  countries,  as  well  as 
all  developing  countries,  are  well  aware  of 
their  obligations  and  responsibilities,  both  with 
respect  to  their  own  internal  development  and 


with  regard  to  the  solution  of  international 
problems. 

Besides,  what  I  have  been  saying  so  far 
reflects  also  the  essence  of  the  message  of  the 
recently  held  conference  of  nonaligned  coun- 
tries in  Lusaka.  The  nonaligned  countries 
were  unanimous  in  their  demand  for  the 
democratization  of  international  relations, 
respect  for  and  realization  of  the  inalienable 
rights  of  peoples  to  independence  and  sover- 
eignty, accelerated  development  of  the  devel- 
oping countries,  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations,  achievement  of  its  universality,  etc. 
They  also  manifested  their  determination  to 
exert  utmost  efforts  and  make  their  own  con- 
tribution towards  the  fulfillment  of  these  aims. 

Mr.  President,  our  views  concerning  the  most 
dangerous  hotbeds  of  conflict — such  as,  in  the 
first  place,  the  long-continued  war  in  Vietnam, 
which  has  been  expanded  to  new  areas  in 
Indochina,  and  the  crisis  in  the  Middle  East, 
which  is  becoming  ever  more  dangerously  en- 
tangled— are  known.  The  peoples  of  these  areas 
are  being  subjected  to  dreadful  ordeals  and 
suffering  and  peace  in  the  world  as  well  as  the 
security  of  all  of  us  are  being  jeopardized.  We 
have  always  endeavored,  within  the  limits  of 
our  possibilities,  to  contribute  to  the  search  for 
just  solutions,  and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so. 
Our  position  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  that 
the  cessation  of  intervention  by  any  foreign 
power  and  the  securing  of  the  legitimate  rights 
of  the  peoples  of  these  countries  to  full  inde- 
pendence and  free  development,  without  any 
outside  interference  whatsoever,  are  precondi- 
tions for  any  equitable  settlement. 

As  regards  the  Middle  East,  I  wish  to  say 
that  we  received  with  profound  grief  and 
anxiety  the  news  of  the  death  of  President 
Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,  an  outstanding  statesman 
and  a  relentless  fighter  for  peace.  His  loss,  par- 
ticularly in  the  present  critical  situation  in  the 
Middle  East,  makes  it  incumbent  on  all  fac- 
tors to  exert  maximum  efforts  to  arrive  at  a 
peaceful  and  just  political  solution,  for  which 
President  Nasser  strove  consistently  and  with 
dedication  to  his  very  end. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  also  urging  the  im- 
mediate eradication  of  colonialism  which  is 
still  being  maintained  in  vast  areas  of  Africa. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  greatest  shame  for  man- 
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kind,  in  this  very  century  of  general  emancipa- 
tion of  peoples,  generations,  and  races. 

The  positive  processes  underway  in  Europe, 
which  have  resulted  in  a  certain  relaxation  of 
tension,  are  paving  the  way  for  the  gradual 
overcoming  of  the  division  into  blocs  and  the 
establishment  of  European  security  on  new 
foundations.  As  an  independent  and  non- 
aligned  country,  which  has  in  actual  practice 
opted  for  a  policy  of  open  frontiers  and  free 
flow  of  ideas  and  goods,  Yugoslavia  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  all-round  co- 
operation among  all  European  states.  We  can- 
not conceive  a  stable  system  of  European  secu- 
rity in  a  permanently  divided  Europe. 

Likewise,  as  a  European  and  Mediterranean 
country,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  close  inter- 
dependence between  the  European  Continent 
and  the  entire  Mediterranean  region.  It  is,  con- 
sequently, understandable  that  we  are  directly 
interested  in  the  restoration  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  which  is  so  close  to  us,  as  well  as 
in  the  transformation  of  the  Mediterranean 
into  a  sea  of  peace  and  peaceful  international 
cooperation,  where  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  peoples  living  on  its  shores  will  be  fully 
respected. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  I  am  sharing  your 
opinion  in  saying  that  world  peace  and  co- 
operation cannot  be  strengthened  unless  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  are  fully  and 
consistently  observed.  The  principles  of  inde- 
pendence, sovereignty,  equality,  noninterfer- 
ence, territorial  integrity,  and  the  like  must  be 
respected  with  no  exception  in  the  relations 
among  all  states,  and  the  infringement  of  these 
principles  cannot  be  justified  by  any  political, 
ideological,  or  any  other  motives. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  friendly  relations 
between  the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  and  the  United  States  of  America 
are  developing  precisely  on  the  basis  of  these 
principles  and  in  mutual  respect.  Mutually 
beneficial  cooperation  between  our  two  coun- 
tries is  progressing  satisfactorily.  There  have 
been  problems  from  time  to  time.  It  is  only 
natural  that  it  should  be  so.  However,  thanks  to 
a  realistic  approach  and  good  will  on  both 
sides,  we  have  succeeded  in  preserving  con- 
tinuity and  ensuring  constant  progress. 

There  has  been,  indeed,  manifest  progress 
in  the  relations  between  our  two  countries  in 


recent  years.  This  can  be  partly  ascribed  to 
contacts  and  exchanges  of  views  among  high 
level  representatives  of  the  two  countries  and 
it  is  our  wish  that  this  useful  practice  be  main- 
tained. Particularly  important  are  the  results 
achieved  in  the  field  of  economic  cooperation; 
and  we  believe  that  there  exist  very  good  pos- 
sibilities for  its  further  expansion,  especially 
as  regards  industrial  cooperation,  joint  ven- 
tures, etc.  We  also  attach  great  importance  to 
the  furtherance  of  scientific  and,  particularly, 
technological  cooperation. 

We  have  always  been  striving,  Mr.  President, 
for  good  relations  with  all  countries,  and  it  has 
always  been  our  earnest  desire  that  the  promo- 
tion of  relations  with  one  country  should  not 
be  to  the  detriment  of  relations  with  other 
countries.  The  promotion  of  friendly  and  stable 
relations  with  as  many  countries  as  possible  in 
Europe  and  outside  it,  starting  with  our  neigh- 
bors, is  in  our  view  a  prerequisite  for  our 
accelerated  development  and  for  the  strength- 
ening of  the  security  and  the  international  posi- 
tion of  Yugoslavia.  Within  this  context,  we 
attach  great  significance  to  the  development  of 
good  relations  in  all  fields  with  your  country, 
considering  them  as  an  important  factor  of 
stability  and  peace  in  this  part  of  the  world 
and  more  widely,  as  well  as  an  important  fac- 
tor of  our  economic,  scientific,  and  technologi- 
cal advance. 

Let  me  stress  that  the  status  of  Yugoslavia  as 
an  independent,  nonaligned,  and  socialist 
country  is  the  unalterable  basis  of  our  entire 
policy  and  of  our  approach  to  international 
relations  and  problems.  We  are  determined  to 
maintain  our  independence,  for  which  we  paid 
such  a  high  price.  This  is  guaranteed  primarily 
by  the  unity  of  our  country  and  the  readiness 
of  our  peoples  to  defend  their  independence 
and  free  internal  development  against  any 
threat  or  attack. 

Mr.  President,  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Yugoslavia,  be- 
tween a  large  and  a  small  country,  with  dif- 
ferent social  systems,  testify  to  the  viability 
and  realism  of  the  policy  of  peaceful  and  active 
coexistence.  They  make  thereby  a  major  con- 
tribution to  wider  international  cooperation. 

True,  there  have  been  and  still  are  dif- 
ferences in  our  views  and  stands  on  different 
international  issues.  Such  differences  exist  in 
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our  relations  with  other  countries  as  well.  But 
these  differences  have  been  no  obstacle  to  the 
development  of  friendly  relations  and  cooper- 
ation between  our  two  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  looking  forward  to  our 
talks  which  will  afford  us  the  opportunity  to 
exchange  opinions  on  the  international  situa- 
tion and  the  furtherance  of  relations  between 
our  two  countries. 

In  the  course  of  your  visit,  you  will  see  some 
of  our  achievements.  We  regret  that  your  visit 


is  too  short  to  enable  you  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  accomplishments  of  our  peo- 
ple and  the  beauties  of  our  country. 

I  hope  your  stay  among  us  will  be  a  pleasant 
one. 

May  I  now  propose  this  toast  to  your  health, 
Mr.  President,  to  the  health  of  Madame  Nixon 
and  your  associates,  to  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion between  the  peoples  of  Yugoslavia  and  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


3 1 6     Remarks  at  the  Serbian  Council  Building  in  Belgrade. 
October  i,   1970 


I  WOULD  like  to  say  to  the  President 
that  I  wish  my  visit  were  long  enough  to 
visit  all  of  the  major  States  in  Yugoslavia, 
but  since  I  had  to  select  two,  naturally  I 
wanted  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  President 
of  Serbia,  the  largest  State,  and  then,  of 
course,  to  Croatia,  the  second  largest 
State. 

I  was  very  interested  to  learn  that  your 
country,  this  country,  is  somewhat  like 


ours  in  that  respect,  that  while  it  is  one 
country,  Yugoslavia,  that  the  States  are 
very  competitive,  what  we  call  friendly 
competition,  between  Serbia  and  Croatia 
for  the  businesses,  the  new  businesses.  I 
think  that's  good.  We  have  a  lot  of  that  in 
our  country.  It  exists  in  California. 

note:  President  Nixon  spoke  at  8  p.m.  His 
remarks  were  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  Assembly  of  Serbia,  Dragoslav  Markovic. 


317     Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia 
at  a  Dinner  in  Belgrade.     October  i^  1970 


Mr,  President,  Madame  Broz,  and  Your 
Excellencies,  friends  of  Yugoslavia  and  the 
United  States: 

As  we  complete  this  visit  of  2  days  to 
Yugoslavia,  I  wish  to  express  appreciation 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Nixon  and  myself  and 
all  the  members  of  our  party  for  the  very 
warm  reception  we  have  received,  both 
officially  and  from  all  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia that  we  have  had  the  privilege  to 
meet. 

We  shall  always  remember  the  welcome 
we  received  in  Belgrade,  in  Zagreb,  and 
at  the  President's  birthplace,  the  third  city 
we  visited  in  Yugoslavia. 


President  Tito.  I  thought  it  was  the 
second  city. 

President  Nixon.  After  our  visit,  it 
will  be  the  first  city  in  Yugoslavia. 

Speaking  now  officially,  I  believe  that 
this  visit  has  contributed  significantly  to  a 
goal  to  which  all  of  us  are  dedicated — 
better  relations  in  every  way  between 
Yugoslavia  and  the  United  States,  friend- 
ship, economic  cooperation,  and  working 
together  in  the  cause  of  peace  and 
progress. 

But  it  has  also  been,  it  seems  to  me,  very 
helpful  and  constructive  on  a  much 
broader  scale,  beyond  the  bilateral  inter- 
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ests  of  the  United  States  and  Yugoslavia. 
Over  the  period  of  the  last  25  years,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  meet  and  to  talk  with 
over  70  chiefs  of  state  around  the  world. 
No  chief  of  state  or  head  of  government 
that  I  have  met  has  had  more  experience 
all  over  the  world  and  has  known  more 
government  leaders  around  the  world 
than  President  Tito. 

It  has  been  very  helpful  to  me  to  get 
his  appraisal  of  the  various  trouble  spots 
in  the  world  and  his  best  advice  as  to 
what  policies  could  be  adopted  which 
could  lead  to  peace  and  cooperation 
throughout  the  world. 

It  has  been  for  us  a  very  worthwhile 
visit,  if  only  we  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  this  country,  the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tryside, the  warmth  of  its  people.  But  the 
visit  beyond  that  has  had  very  great 
significance  in  contributing  to  our  joint 
thinking  about  the  problems  of  the  world 
and  how  we  can  develop  better  ap- 
proaches to  them. 

That  is  why  I  looked  to  a  continuing 
discussion  with  President  Tito  on  these 
problems  in  which  he  gives  me  his  best 
judgment,  and  I,  in  return,  share  with 
him  my  thoughts  on  problems  that  we 
have.  Because  after  all,  despite  differences 
in  systems  of  government,  we  have  com- 
mon goals:  peace  in  the  world  and  the 
right  of  each  nation,  each  people,  to 
choose  its  own  system  of  government  with- 
out outside  interference. 

And  now,  to  put  this  visit  in  perspec- 
tive— President  Tito,  to  all  of  us  who  knew 
him  only  by  what  we  read  and  what  we 
heard,  has  built  a  worldwide  reputation  as 
a  leader  of  his  nation  in  war.  But  I  am 
convinced,  after  this  visit,  that  his  great 
legacy  will  be  that  he  will  be  remembered 
in  history  as  a  man  of  peace. 

That  is  why  I  would  ask  that  you  all 


join  me  in  raising  our  glasses  to  peace  and 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and 
Yugoslavia,  and  to  the  world  peace  to 
which  President  Tito  is  dedicated  and  to 
which  I  am  dedicated,  working  together, 
if  possible,  toward  that  great  goal. 

note:  The  President  proposed  the  toast  at 
9:47  p.m.  in  the  Old  Palace.  President  Tito 
responded  in  Serbo-Croatian.  A  translation 
follows : 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, comrades: 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much 
indeed  for  this  sincere  and  warm  toast  on  be- 
half of  my  wife,  on  behalf  of  my  associates,  and 
in  my  own  name. 

And  now,  at  the  same  time,  I  have  to  say 
how  sad  we  are — and  this  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
feeling  to  know — that  your  visit  to  our  country 
has  been,  alas,  too  short  and  thus  you  have  not 
had  the  possibility  to  see  much  of  what  our 
working  people  have  achieved  since  the  Second 
World  War.  But  you  could  convince  yourself 
everywhere  you  went — ^your  visit  to  Belgrade, 
Zagreb,  and  Kumrovec — how  much  the  people 
of  this  country  appreciate  and  love  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  United  States,  and  how 
much  they  appreciate  you  personally,  Mr. 
President. 

Our  people  have  very  close  contacts  and 
roots,  so  to  say,  with  people  of  your  country. 
From  Yugoslavia  they  went  in  large  numbers 
in  the  days  when  poverty  reigned  here — in 
Croatia,  in  Slovenia,  and  also  in  Serbia — they 
went  to  win  their  bread  to  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  earn  their  bread  there.  Many  re- 
mained there.  Some  of  them  returned.  And 
those  who  returned,  they  were  actually  those 
who  were  the  bearers  of  sympathies  towards  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  because  there  they 
saw  something  new,  they  saw  a  new  democracy 
which  made  it  possible  for  every  man  to  live  a 
life  worthy  of  a  human  being. 

Of  course,  they  didn't  say  that  milk  and 
honey  flowed  in  that  country.  They  also  spoke 
of  very  hard  work,  but  that  the  efforts  that 
people  working  there  were  making  enabled 
them  to  lead  a  life,  the  same  life,  as  the  one  I 
have  just  described. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  your  visit.  I 
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share  your  opinion  that  your  visit  has  been 
very  successful.  We  had  talks  together,  with  our 
associates,  also  talks  on  these  problems  of 
bilateral  and  on  international  issues.  And  our 
talks  were  conducted  in  a  spirit  which  per- 
meates talks  between  leaders  of  countries  hav- 
ing different  social  systems. 

We  talked  about  very  acute,  very  difficult 
problems,  which  are  now  around  the  world 
and  which  are  fraught  with  the  danger  of  lead- 
ing to  a  new  tragedy  for  all  mankind,  and  we 
agreed  that  all  has  to  be  done  in  order  to 
preserve  peace  and  all  has  to  be  done  in  order 
to  insure  that  all  questions  under  dispute,  all 
conflicts  are  settled  peacefully. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  come  when  during 
their  talks  statesmen  coming  from  countries 
having  different  social  systems  should  try  to  find 
a  way  for  solving  all  questions  in  the  world  in 
a  peaceful  way  and  also  for  eliminating  all 
elements  of  escalation  and  aggravation,  and  we 
have  such  elements  in  both  the  Middle  East  and 
in  the  Far  East. 

I  agree  with  your  view,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  work  together  and  to  do  our 
utmost  in  order  to  insure  the  peaceful  solution 
of  international  problems  in  order  to  promote 


detente,  and  to  prevent  tragedies  similar  to 
those  which  befell  mankind  during  the  First 
and  Second  World  Wars. 

As  to  bilateral  questions,  I  think  that  we  are 
on  the  best  way.  I  share  your  opinion  and  your 
wish  that  these  bilateral  relations  should  be 
expanded  still  further.  There  is  still  very  much 
room  for  promoting  our  relations,  both  in  the 
economic  field  and  in  other  fields,  and  also,  in 
the  field  of  political  relations  regarding  the 
solution  of  international  problems. 

I  think  that  sound  economic  cooperation  in 
the  interest  of  the  two  countries  is  also  a  very 
powerful  factor  in  promoting  better  under- 
standing with  regard  to  many  other  issues. 

And  I  think — I  wish,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  visit  of  yours  to  our  country,  should  yield 
fruitful  results  for  our  relations  and  I  raise 
this  glass  to  the  health  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  who,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  visited  this  country  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  friendly  country  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  health  of  President  Nixon,  to  the 
health  of  your  associates,  and  to  friendship  and 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
Yugoslavia. 


318     Joint  Statement  Following  Discussions  With 
President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia.     October  i,  1970 


AT  THE  invitation  of  the  President  of 
the  Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia Josip  Broz  Tito,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Nixon,  and 
their  party,  paid  an  official  visit  to  the 
SFR  [Socialist  Federal  Republic]  of 
Yugoslavia  from  30  September  to  2  Octo- 
ber 1970.  During  his  stay  President  Nixon 
visited,  in  addition  to  Belgrade,  Zagreb 
and  Kumrovec. 

The  meeting  between  the  two  Presi- 
dents, which  took  place  in  a  cordial  and 
frank  atmosphere,  provided  an  opportu- 
nity for  frank  talks  on  the  most  important 
contemporary  international  issues  and  on 


Yugoslav-American  relations.  These  in- 
cluded the  Middle  East,  South  East  Asia, 
East-West  relations,  European  security, 
less  developed  countries,  and  bilateral 
problems.  Each  side  presented  its  views  in 
a  candid  manner. 

Both  sides  agreed  that  negotiation 
rather  than  confrontation  is  indispensable 
for  peaceful  and  just  solutions  of  interna- 
tional problems. 

It  was  also  emphasized  that  co-opera- 
tion on  the  basis  of  equality  among  in- 
dependent and  sovereign  countries,  is  the 
sole  basis  on  which  relations  and  progress 
in  today's  world  can  be  founded. 

Presidents  Tito  and  Nixon  noted  with 
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satisfaction  the  growth  of  good  and 
friendly  relations  between  their  two  coun- 
tries. They  pointed  out  in  particular  that 
relations  between  the  SFRY  and  the  USA 
were  fully  based  on  the  principles  of  in- 
dependence and  mutual  respect  which  are 
also  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  two 
Presidents  expressed  the  conviction  that 
relations  on  such  a  basis  were  not  only  in 
the  interest  of  the  peoples  of  their  two 
countries  but  constituted  a  significant  fac- 
tor for  stability  and  peace  in  Europe  and 


elsewhere  in  the  world. 

They  resolved  to  continue  to  promote 
extensive  bilateral  relations.  Concrete 
forms  of  cooperation  were  discussed,  es- 
pecially in  the  economic  and  scientific- 
technological  fields. 

The  two  sides  agreed  that  it  was  useful 
and  desirable  to  continue  the  practice  of 
broad  exchanges  of  views  and  contacts  in 
their  mutual  relations. 

note:    The  joint  statement  was  released  at 
Belgrade,  Yugoslavia. 


3 1 9     Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Madrid,  Spain. 
October  2,  1970 


General  Franco,  Senora  Franco,  Your  Ex- 
cellencies, friends  of  Spain  and  the  United 
States: 

I  am  most  honored  to  be  the  first 
American  President  to  visit  Spain  since 
President  Eisenhower  was  here  in  1959. 

I  recall  my  previous  visits  to  this  coun- 
try and  the  warm  welcome  that  we  have 
received.  As  I  stand  here  I  bring  to  all  of 
the  people  of  Spain  the  best  wishes  of  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

We  Americans  owe  a  great  deal  to 
Spain.  We  remember  that  it  was  Spanish 
explorers  who  played  such  a  great  role  in 
the  exploration  and  the  development  of 
the  New  World;  and  we  in  the  United 
States,  With  diverse  people  and  diverse 
culture,  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  Spanish 
culture  and  people  of  Spanish  background 
who  have  contributed  so  much  to  our 
Nation. 

Since  1953,  we  have  been  partners  to- 
gether in  defense  in  the  Mediterranean 
area,  and  over  this  past  period,  particu- 
larly in  the  past  10  years,  we  have  seen 
increasing  economic  cooperation  between 


Spain  and  the  United  States. 

I  am  confident  that  the  talks  we  will 
have  here,  with  you.  General  Franco,  and 
with  the  members  of  your  cabinet,  will 
contribute  to  closer  cooperation,  both  in 
defense  for  peace  and  economic  coopera- 
tion which  will  mean  progress  for  all  of 
our  people  in  Spain  and  in  the  United 
States. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  eyes  of  the  world 
have  been  on  the  Mediterranean  area.  If 
we  do  not  have  peace  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, world  peace  will  be  very  seriously 
threatened.  An  indispensable  pillar  for 
peace  in  the  Mediterranean  is  Spanish- 
American  friendship  and  cooperation. 
For  that  reason,  I  say,  as  I  begin  my  visit 
to  Spain,  Viva  la  amistad  Hispano- 
Americana, 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:15  p.m.  at 
Barajas  Airport  in  response  to  General  Fran- 
cisco Franco's  welcoming  remarks. 

The  transcript  of  remarks  by  Press  Secretary 
Ronald  L.  Ziegler  to  Spanish  reporters  about 
the  President's  trip  was  released  the  same  day 
and  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 
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Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  1329) . 

General  Franco  spoke  in  Spanish.  A  trans- 
lation of  his  remarks,  which  was  posted  for 
the  press,  follows: 

Mr,  President: 

In  the  name  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  Spain  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  a  most 
cordial  and  friendly  welcome. 

It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  accept  my  invita- 
tion to  come  to  Spain  and  it  is  a  great  honour 
to  have  you  with  us,  in  the  company  of  your 
charming  wife  and  the  distinguished  members 
of  your  party. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  come  to 
this  country.  You  have  had  before  the  op- 
portunity to  see  our  cities,  our  regions — so  filled 
with  memories  and  evocations  of  the  past  for 


an  American — and  above  all,  you  have  met 
our  people  and  you  have  been  able  to  appreci- 
ate the  affection  and  admiration  they  feel  to- 
wards your  people,  your  character,  your 
history. 

Today,  when  you  arrive  in  our  capital  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  a  visit  of 
good  will,  friendship,  and  cooperation,  which 
confirms  and  symbolizes  the  spirit  of  the  agree- 
ment recently  concluded  between  our  two  na- 
tions, my  colleagues  in  the  Government  and 
myself,  as  well  as  the  people  of  Madrid  that 
welcome  you,  will  try  to  make  your  stay  a  pleas- 
ant one,  and  we  trust  it  will  prove  as  fruitful 
and  successful  as  we  wish  and  hope  it  to  be. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  a  most  sincere 
welcome  to  Spain. 


320     Remarks  on  Accepting  the  Key  to  the  City  of  Madrid. 
October  2,  1970 


Mr.  Mayor,  Your  Excellencies: 

It  is  a  very  great  honor  for  Mrs.  Nixon 
and  me  to  receive  the  key  to  the  city  of 
Madrid. 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  key.  An  ordi- 
nary key  can  open  the  door  of  a  house  or 
of  a  room.  But  this  key,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  part  of  the  road  that  we  have 
traveled,  opens  the  hearts  of  the  people  of 
Madrid  and  the  people  of  Spain  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  grateful  for  this  wonderful 
welcome. 

We  have  many  pleasant  memories  of 
our  visit  here  before  and  we  look  forward 
to  our  stay  in  this,  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
in  the  world. 

Thank  you. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:50  p.m.  in 
the  Plaza  del  Marques  del  Duero  in  response 
to  the  remarks  of  Mayor  Don  Carlos  Arias 
Navarro  who  spoke  in  Spanish.  A  translation 
of  the  mayor's  remarks,  which  was  posted  for 
the  press,  follows : 

Today,  Mr.  President,  will  always  be  an 
outstanding  one  in  the  annals  of  Madrid, 
capital  of  Spain.  You  can  see  in  the  cordial 
and  jubilant  reception  offered  to  you  by  our 
people,  a  reconfirmation  of  their  affection  for 
the  great  Nation  represented  by  you,  joined  to 
ours  by  bonds  of  friendship  and  common  effort. 

It  is  a  great  and  unforgettable  honor  for 
me,  as  mayor  of  Madrid,  to  offer  you  the  keys 
to  the  city,  as  a  symbol  of  gratitude  for  the 
honor  bestowed  by  your  visit,  an  expression  of 
our  satisfaction  to  have  you  here  as  our  illus- 
trious guest  and  a  fervent  wish  for  a  pleasant 
and  happy  stay. 

Mr.  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America:   "Welcome  to  Madrid!" 
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32 1     Toasts  of  the  President  and  General  Francisco  Franco  of 
Spain  at  a  State  Dinner  in  Madrid.     October  2,  1970 


General  Franco,  Mrs.  Franco,  Your  Ex- 
cellencies, friends  of  Spain  and  the  United 
States: 

When  I  visited  President  Eisenhower 
just  a  few  weeks  before  he  died,  he  was 
reminiscing  about  his  great  experiences  as 
President  and  also  as  a  military  leader.  I 
asked  him  to  weigh  the  various  receptions 
that  he  had  had  around  the  world.  He 
thought  a  moment  and  then  he  said  that 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  friendly  wel- 
comes and  the  most  memorable  receptions 
he  had  as  President  of  the  United  States 
was  a  reception  in  Spain  in  1959,  when  he 
was  the  guest  at  this  table  and  in  this  city 
of  you,  General  Franco,  and  Mrs.  Franco. 

I  now  know  what  he  meant,  because 
today  we  had  the  opportunity  to  feel  the 
kind  of  reception  that  the  Spanish  people, 
under  your  leadership,  gave  to  him  and 
that  you  gave  to  us,  as  representatives  of 
the  American  people.  We  think  of  this 
magnificent  banquet,  at  the  very  table 
where  he  sat  just  1 1  years  ago,  with  many 
of  the  same  people  here  present. 

We  think  of  the  words  of  welcome 
which  you  have  so  generously  spoken.  We 
think  also,  of  the  tremendous  crowds  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid  as  we  drove  together 
to  the  Palace  where  we  are  staying. 

And  as  we  heard  and  saw  those  crowds, 
they  were  saying  many  things.  Among 
them  were  these:  First,  General  Franco, 
they  were  expressing  their  respect  and 
their  affection  for  you.  Second,  they  were 
expressing  their  friendship  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Third,  as  I  saw  those  crowds,  I  saw  the 
past  of  Spain  and  the  future  of  Spain, 
and  it  is  truly  a  great  future,  because  I 


saw  a  vigorous  people — a  proud  people,  a 
young  people,  a  dynamic  people — the  peo- 
ple that  have  been  responsible  for  Spain 
having  the  fastest  growth  rate  of  any 
country  in  Europe  over  these  past  10 
years;  the  people  who  will  be  responsible 
for  Spain,  in  the  last  30  years  of  this  cen- 
tury, moving  into  a  new  period  of  eco- 
nomic progress  and  well-being  for  its 
people  and  a  new  period  of  contributions 
to  progress  for  all  peoples  in  the  world. 

This  is  what  I  felt  as  we  drove  through 
the  streets  of  Madrid  today. 

And  then  in  the  talks  that  we  have  had 
this  afternoon  with  you,  with  members  of 
your  staff,  with  Vice  President  Blanco, 
with  Prince  Juan  Carlos,  with  Secretary 
Bravo,^  I  felt  that  we,  in  those  talks,  es- 
tablished a  new  firm  base  for  increased 
understanding,  increased  cooperation  in 
all  fields  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  have  been  good  friends,  our  two 
countries.  We,  I  believe,  in  the  years  ahead 
can  be  even  better  friends. 

The  treaty  to  which  you  have  referred 
can  be  the  solid  basis  for  areas  of  coopera- 
tion that  have  not  yet  been  explored,  and 
we  want  to  participate  with  you  in  this 
great  adventure  in  which  the  Spanish 
people,  with  a  proud  past,  move  forward 
to  one  of  the  great  periods  in  its  entire 
history  in  the  last  30  years  of  this  century. 

I  would  say  to  you  finally,  that  as  I 
heard  the  crowds  in  the  streets  today,  I 
realized  that  the  United  States  has  many 
friends  in  Spain. 


^  Foreign  Minister  of  Spain  Gregorio  Lopez 
Bravo. 
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I  want  to  assure  you.  General  Franco, 
the  members  of  your  Government,  and  all 
of  this  distinguished  company  here,  and  all 
those  who  may  hear  me  on  television  or 
radio,  that  Spain  has  many  friends  in  the 
United  States.  And  I  assure  you,  particu- 
larly, that  Spain  has  two  special  friends, 
the  present  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  wife,  who  have  a  feeling  of  affec- 
tion and  of  friendship  for  this  country, 
for  its  people. 

You  will  always  have  a  friend  in  us  and 
a  good  friend  and  a  loyal  friend  in  the 
years  ahead. 

So  I  ask  this  company  to  rise  with  me 
and  raise  your  glasses  to  the  health  of 
General  Franco  and  Mrs.  Franco,  to  the 
economic  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
Spanish  people,  and  to  the  cooperation 
of  the  United  States  and  Spain  in  the 
cause  of  peace  and  progress  for  the  whole 
world. 

General  Franco. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:49  a.m.  in 
the  Royal  Palace  in  Madrid  in  response  to  a 
toast  proposed  by  General  Franco  who  spoke 
in  Spanish.  A  translation  of  the  General's  re- 
marks, made  available  by  the  Spanish  Embassy 
in  Washington,  follows: 

Mr.  President  J  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  great  satisfaction  to 
have  with  us  today  President  Nixon,  a  states- 
man for  whom  I  have  always  felt  the  deepest 
admiration,  whose  qualities  of  wisdom,  realism, 
understanding,  and  devotion  to  his  respon- 
sibilities are  an  example  and  a  source  of 
inspiration  for  any  public  man  in  our  times. 

I  wish  particularly  to  express,  in  the  name  of 
my  wife  and  in  my  own,  our  pleasure  in  hav- 
ing also  with  us  Mrs.  Nixon,  a  figure  who  is 
well  known,  admired,  and  loved  in  Spain  for 
her  qualities  of  distinction  and  personal  charm. 
In  the  short  hours  that  his  tight  schedule  has 
allowed  the  President  to  dedicate  to  our  coun- 
try, we  have  had  the  opportunity  for  a  broad 


exchange  of  views  which,  in  my  opinion,  has 
been  of  great  interest. 

The  problems  which,  at  this  time,  are  of 
common  concern  for  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  and  which  are  also,  most  of  them,  of 
common  concern  for  the  West  as  a  whole,  are 
beyond  doubt  grave  and  urgent.  I  am  glad, 
therefore,  to  be  able  to  state  that  in  this 
moment,  in  the  presence  of  the  dangers  that 
confront  us,  our  views  have  been  basically  coin- 
cident. This  is  all  the  more  significant  if  we 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  international 
position  of  Spain  has  very  special  and  charac- 
teristic features.  Our  kinship  and  our  histori- 
cal and  cultural  ties  with  Latin  America;  the 
fact  that  we  are,  at  the  same  time,  a  part  of 
Europe;  the  traditional  friendship  with  the 
Arab  countries;  our  geographic  position  at  the 
crossroads  of  two  seas  and  two  continents — all 
those  are  factors  which  determine  and  shape 
the  international  policy  of  our  country. 

Notwithstanding  such  peculiarities,  the 
American  and  the  Spanish  position  regarding 
the  present  problems  in  the  areas  of  common 
interest,  are  practically  coincident. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  fail  to  recall  the 
visit  in  1959  of  your  predecessor.  President 
Eisenhower,  a  perennial  example  of  civic  and 
military  virtues.  His  stay  among  us  was  a  cause 
of  the  deepest  personal  satisfaction  for  myself 
and  of  sincere  joy  for  every  Spaniard  and  con- 
tributed positively  to  strengthening  the  ties  of 
friendship  which  already  existed  between  our 
two  countries. 

Recently,  with  the  purpose  of  continuing 
the  fruitful  cooperation  of  both  Governments, 
our  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  a  new  Agree- 
ment of  Friendship  and  Cooperation  which 
goes  beyond  the  intention  of  merely  heeding  to 
occasional  considerations  and  contemplates  the 
widest  collaboration  in  a  varied  range  of  activ- 
ities. My  Government  is  determined  to  use 
effectively  every  opportunity  of  joint  action 
which  that  instrument  offers  and  to  engage 
without  reserve  in  the  task  of  promoting  jointly 
the  human  values  and  defending  the  ways  of 
life  to  which  we  wish  to  remain  faithful. 

Our  essential  aim — and  we  know  it  is  fully 
shared  by  our  American  friends — is  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  among  all  the  nations.  This 
is  the  supreme  value  in  the  field  of  human  rela- 
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tions  and  the  condition  necessary  for  any  other 
accomplishment  that  we  could  envisage  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  raise  my  glass  to  the  per- 
sonal welfare  of  yourself  and  your  distinguished 


wife  and  family,  to  the  friendship  of  our  two 
countries,  to  the  prosperity  and  the  greatness 
of  the  American  Nation,  which  you  so  worthily 
represent. 


322     Remarks  on  Departure  From  Spain. 
October  ^^  1970 


Generalissimo  Franco,  Mrs,  Franco,  Your 
Excellencies,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

As  we  leave  the  soil  of  Spain,  Mrs. 
Nixon  and  I  and  the  members  of  our  party 
will  take  with  us  unforgettable  memo- 
ries— memories  of  the  official  welcome 
that  we  received,  of  the  talks  that  we  have 
had  which  have  contributed  to  our  think- 
ing on  the  major  world  problems  and  to 
better  relations  between  our  two  countries, 
and  of  the  outpouring  of  the  sentiment 
and  affection  that  we  felt  from  the  people 
of  Spain  when  we  passed  through  the 
streets  of  Madrid  yesterday  and  this 
morning. 

We  feel,  too,  that  as  we  leave  this  coun- 
try that  this  visit  marks  the  culmination 
of  a  series  of  discussions  which  will  make 
1970  a  year  that  we  will  look  back  on  in 
both  Spain  and  the  United  States  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  increased  co- 
operation, increased  friendship  in  all 
areas  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  which  I 
now  head  will  be  able  to  work  toward  that 
end  so  that  this  great  country  may  have 
the  complete  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  as  it  moves  forward  in  economic 
progress  and  in  all  areas  of  human  life. 

And  finally,  may  I  say  in  a  personal 
sense  that  I  appear  here  on  this  occasion 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
recall  in  1963  when  my  wife  and  I,  our 


two  daughters,  were  here  as  private  citi- 
zens. I  recall  then  that  the  friendly  recep- 
tion we  received  from  the  people  of  Spain 
was  just  as  warm  as  when  I  held  this  high 
office.  And  that  tells  us  something  about 
this  country,  about  its  people  that  we  shall 
always  remember.  It  is  a  great  country  of 
friendly  people. 

I  look  forward  to  returning  either  in  an 
official  capacity,  and,  if  not  that,  always 
as  one  like  the  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans who  come  here  as  tourists,  to  one  of 
the  most  friendly  countries  we  can  visit 
in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
9:10  a.m.  at  Barajas  Airport  in  response  to 
the  remarks  of  General  Franco  who  spoke  in 
Spanish.  A  translation  of  the  General's  re- 
marks, made  available  by  the  Spanish  Embassy 
in  Washington,  follows: 

Mr.  President: 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  say  goodby, 
after  the  intense  and  crowded  hours  which 
you  spent  in  Spain. 

Your  great  responsibilities  and  duties 
urgently  call  you.  The  demands  of  the  times 
are  very  great,  and  for  this  reason  we  under- 
stand perfectly  that  it  has  not  been  possible  for 
you  to  prolong  your  stay  in  Madrid  awhile 
longer,  as  we  would  have  liked  you  to  do. 

Your  visit  has  proved  a  most  fruitful  one 
for  both  our  governments  and  nations.  We 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  together 
the  principal  world  problems  in  which  we  have 
a  common  interest,  to  appreciate  the  wide  areas 
of  conformity  which  exist  and  the  favorable 
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outlook  for  a  coordination  of  our  respective 
policies. 

The  agreement  recently  signed  and  the 
periodic  consultations  provided  in  that  docu- 
ment, between  the  heads  of  our  departments  of 
foreign  affairs  and  other  representatives  of  our 
Governments,  should  benefit  our  two  countries 
and  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
together  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  among 


the  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  please  remember  that  you 
leave  behind  you  good  friends  in  this  country, 
who  wish  you  and  your  distinguished  wife,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  your  distinguished  party,  a 
happy  continuation  of  your  tour  and  a  most 
happy  return  to  your  country  and  to  your 
families. 


323     Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Shannon  Airport,  Ireland. 
October  3,  1970 


Mr,  Prime  Minister^  Mrs.  Lynch,  and  all 
of  the  distinguished  guests  who  are  here, 
and  our  friends  from  Ireland: 

Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  w^ant  to  express  our 
very  great  appreciation  for  your  very 
warm  welcome  as  we  set  foot  on  Irish 
soil.  As  we  come  here,  we  have  many 
thoughts  in  mind. 

First,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  this  is  a  per- 
sonal visit  but  also  one  that  is  official — 
official  in  the  sense  that  our  two  Govern- 
ments, as  you  have  indicated,  have  such 
close  and  friendly  relations,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
with  President  de  Valera,  with  you  and 
members  of  your  Government  on  Monday 
to  discuss  those  matters  in  which  we  can 
have  further  cooperation  in  the  interest 
of  both  countries. 

And,  second,  personal  in  the  sense  that 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  have  what  is  rather  rare 
for  us  these  days,  a  day  off  tomorrow. 
After  a  rather  strenuous  trip  in  which  we 
have  visited  four  countries  in  Europe  we 
finally  get  to  Ireland.  I  don't  think  of  any 
country  in  the  world  I  would  rather  have 
a  day  off  in  than  Ireland.  We  are  so  glad 
we  can  have  it  here. 

Now  having  said  that,  I  have  never 
had  that  experience  before.  My  wife  and 
our  two  daughters   did  have   the  very 


warm  reception  that  they  had  when  they 
came  here  3  or  4  years  ago.  But  I  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  driving 
through  the  Irish  countryside,  of  going 
back  to  where  they  say  my  great-great- 
great  -  great  -  great  -  great  -  grandparents 
came  from. 

I  know  for  sure,  however,  that  in  Mrs. 
Nixon's  case  the  proof  is  much  clearer. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can't  find  anybody 
in  Ireland  that  will  claim  me,  but  I  am 
sure  that  as  far  as  Mrs.  Nixon  is  concerned 
that  her  grandfather,  of  course,  came 
from  Ireland,  and  if  her  credentials  were 
open  to  any  question  I  can  tell  you  that 
when  I  married  her,  her  name  was 
Patricia  Ryan  and  she  celebrated  her 
birthday  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  So  that 
must  prove  something. 

We  will  be  traveling  through  the  Irish 
countryside  today  and  tomorrow,  and 
having  the  opportunity  that  so  many 
Americans  have  had,  to  come  to  this  land, 
to  feel  the  warmth  of  the  reception  of  its 
wonderful  people,  and  also  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  sights  that  we  shall 
be  seeing. 

I  would  say  to  you  finally  that  in  my 
travels  over  the  world  that  have  taken  me 
to  over  65  countries,  I  have  had  many  very 
great  and  warm  experiences.  I  can  tell  you 
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that  none  is  one  that  I  look  forward  to 
more  than  this  one — look  forward  to  it 
because  I  do  probably  claim,  as  do  almost 
all  successful  American  politicians,  an 
Irish  background. 

And,  second,  I  look  forward  to  it  be- 
cause I  can  assure  you  that  we  in  the 
United  States  are  very  appreciative  of  the 
enormous  contribution  that  has  been 
made  of  those  Irish  backgrounds  to  all  of 
American  life,  not  just  in  the  field  of 
politics  but  in  the  field  of  business,  in  the 
field  of  the  arts,  in  any  area  that  you 
choose.  The  Irish  have  added  a  warmth 
to  the  American  diverse  personality,  a 
sense  of  humor,  a  spirit,  a  courage,  char- 
acter for  which  we  will  be  eternally 
grateful. 

I  am  glad  to  say  those  words  and  speak 
them  here  on  Irish  soil. 

If  I  could  complete  my  remarks  with 
what  I  understand — and  I  wish  I  could 
say  it  in  Gaelic  but  I  am  not  sure  what  he 
said  about  me,  so  I  won't  try  to  say  any- 
thing about  you — I  understand  though 
that  the  traditional  Irish  salutation  on  this 
occasion,  and  if  you  will  pardon  me  for 
using  it  I  think  it  fits  this  occasion  so 
well :  Joy  be  with  you  all. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at  approximately 


5:35  p.m.  in  response  to  the  remarks  of  wel- 
come of  Prime  Minister  John  M.  Lynch  which 
follow. 

Mr,  President,  Mrs,  Nixon: 

On  behalf  of  the  people  and  Government  of 
Ireland,  I  welcome  you  to  our  country. 

I  offer  you  the  traditional  1 00,000  welcomes. 
I  would  like  to  say  in  our  own  language :  Cuirim 
romhat,  a  Uachtardin  na  Stdt  Aontaithe  agus 
do  cheile,  Cead  Mile  Fdilte  go  hMrinn  [I  give 
you,  Mr.  President,  and  your  wife,  100,000 
welcomes  to  Ireland.]. 

This  is  the  language,  Mr.  President  and 
Mrs.  Nixon,  that  your  forefathers  would  have 
welcomed  their  visitors  in.  When  I  say  "your 
forefathers,"  it  is  indeed  the  land  of  your  fore- 
fathers. You  have  both  come  here  before,  and 
then  you  were  very  welcome. 

Now  that  you  have  come  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  President  of  the  great  democracy  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  you,  Mrs. 
Nixon,  as  its  First  Lady,  you  are  more  than 
welcome. 

You,  Mr.  President,  coming  with  all  the 
great  demands  and  pressures  on  your  high  office 
makes  us  feel  doubly  honored. 

The  ties  between  our  two  countries  have 
been  very,  very  close  over  very,  very  many 
years.  Your  coming  on  this  occasion  will  make 
these  ties  even  more  close. 

I  hope  that  your  short  stay  with  us  will  be 
an  enjoyable  one  for  you  and  Mrs.  Nixon. 
I  know  that  our  people  will  welcome  you  from 
their  hearts,  and  I  hope  that  when  you  leave 
our  shores  you  will  bring  with  you  happy 
memories  of  your  stay  amongst  us. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


324     Remarks  on  Arrival  in  Limerick,  Ireland. 
October  3,  1970 


Mr,  Mayor: 

I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  very  great 
privilege  for  me  to  visit,  on  my  trip  to 
Ireland,  and  come  first  to  Limerick.  This 
is  the  first  city  in  Ireland  I  am  visiting. 

Having  heard  of  Limerick  all  my  life, 
and  recalling  in  the  1 8th  century  when  the 


famous  Irish  Brigade  was  fighting  all  over 
the  world,  the  song  was  "Will  You  Come 
Up  To  Limerick?"  and  here  I  am.  I  am 
glad  to  be  here,  and  I  am  glad  I  came. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  in  response  to  the 
remarks  of  James  D.  Liddy,  Right  Worshipful 
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Councillor  who  spoke  as  follows : 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Limerick,  as  well 
as  in  my  own  behalf,  I  want  to  extend  to  His 
Excellency,  President  Richard  Nixon,  a  very 
warm  and  a  very  cordial  welcome  to  the  city  of 
Limerick. 


I  think  he  has,  by  dropping  off  here  to  say 
hello  to  us,  paid  a  very  great  honor  indeed 
and  we  are  certainly  very  indebted  to  him  and 
we  hope  he  will  have  a  very  happy  stay  in  this 
country. 

Thank  you. 


325     Remarks  to  Reporters  Summarizing  His  European  Trip. 
October  4,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  first  welcome  you  to  this  reception, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  hope  you 
have  enjoyed  the  Irish  hospitality  and  the 
Irish  countryside  as  much  as  I  have. 

I  haven't  had  quite  as  much  opportu- 
nity as  I  had  hoped  to  travel  today 
because  we  have  been  rather  busy  in  catch- 
ing up  on  some  of  the  work  that  ac- 
cumulated during  the  week  and,  also,  in 
the  meeting  this  morning  that  I  had  with 
Ambassador  Bruce  and  Ambassador 
Haibib.i 

But  I  did  feel  that  at  this  time,  as  we 
near  the  conclusion  of  this  trip,  it  might 
be  useful  for  members  of  the  press  who 
have  been  traveling  with  us  and,  of  course, 
some  of  our  guests  from  the  Irish  press 
who  have  joined  us  here,  to  have  some 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  trip  and 
also  an  indication  of  its  general  purpose. 

I  recognize  that  those  who  have 
traveled  with  us  have  a  rather  difficult 
time  in  covering  a  trip  like  this.  It  is  dif- 
ficult because  the  meetings  that  are  held 
between  heads  of  government  or  heads  of 


^Ambassador  David  K.  E.  Bruce  was  Chief 
and  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Habib  was  Deputy 
Head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Paris  talks 
on  Vietnam. 


state  must  necessarily  be  kept  off  the 
record  as  far  as  the  press  is  concerned. 
Otherwise,  they  would  lose  their  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  leaves  the  press 
only  the  opportunity  to  cover  motorcades 
or  to  speculate  on  a  background  basis  as 
to  what  is  really  happening.  If  I  may 
paraphrase  what  Governor  Reagan  once 
said :  If  you  have  seen  one  motorcade  you 
have  seen  them  all,  it  has  been  said. 

That  really  isn't  true  because  motor- 
cades are  quite  different,  as  you  know,  and 
we've  had  some  very  exciting  ones  and 
very  interesting  ones,  and  they  do  provide 
at  least  some  opportunity  to  get  the  feel 
of  the  people,  the  strength  of  a  country, 
as  you  move,  as  we  have,  through  hours 
and  hours  of  motorcading. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  realize  that  you 
who  have  the  responsibility  for  cover- 
ing a  trip  like  this  are  expected,  quite 
properly,  to  go  to  the  substance  and  to 
indicate  what  the  trip  accomplished. 

What  a  trip  like  this  accomplishes  is 
likely  better  to  be  appraised  in  the  weeks 
and  months  that  follow  rather  than  im- 
mediately thereafter. 

But  I  begin  first  with  its  purpose  and 
then  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  we  have 
accomplished  as  we  look  at  it,  looking 
back  over  the  past  week. 
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The  purpose  of  this  trip,  just  as  has 
been  the  purpose  of  my  other  trips  abroad, 
is  to  strengthen  the  structure  of  peace 
throughout  the  world,  and  particularly  to 
strengthen  the  structure  of  peace  in  the 
Mediterranean  area  which,  because  of  re- 
cent events,  has  been  an  area  of  very  great 
concern  for  all  those  interested  in  peace. 

Now,  in  analyzing  what  the  threat  to 
peace  in  the  Mediterranean  is,  we  must 
realize  that  it  is  not  the  conventional 
threat  of  one  nation  possibly  engaging  in 
overt  action  against  another.  It  is  more 
difficult  than  that,  more  difficult  because 
it  is  the  threat  which  arises  from  irrespon- 
sible radical  elements  which  might  take 
action  which,  in  turn,  would  set  in  the 
course  of  events,  the  train  of  events,  set 
in  motion — I  meant  to  say — a  train  of 
events,  that  would  escalate  into  a  possible 
confrontation  between  major  powers  in 
the  area.  That  is  what  we  saw  in  the 
Jordanian  crisis  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
threat  to  the  peace  that  we  will  have  to  be 
guarding  against  in  the  months  and  pos- 
sibly the  years  ahead  in  the  Near  East  and 
the  Mediterranean  generally. 

Now,  when  you  have  that  kind  of  a 
threat,  in  order  to  meet  it  the  primary 
need  is  for  elements  of  stability  in  the 
area,  economic  and  political  stability,  yes, 
but  primarily,  where  the  threat  is  irrespon- 
sible and  where  it  resorts  to  violence,  un- 
expected and  unpredictable  violence, 
without  reason,  without  cause — some- 
times— there  must  be  military  stability  and 
military  strength.  That  is  why  I  first 
visited  the  6th  Fleet. 

The  6th  Fleet  is  one  element  of  military 
stability  in  the  Mediterranean.  After  visit- 
ing the  6th  Fleet  and  being  briefed  by  its 
commanders  and  our  commanders  there, 
I  became  convinced  that  the  6th  Fleet 


is  able  to  meet  its  mission  of  deterring  ir- 
responsible elements  in  the  Mediterranean 
area. 

After  meeting  with  the  6th  Fleet  com- 
manders and,  also,  after  having  discussed 
this  matter  with  our  NATO  allies  and 
with  our  ambassadors  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
essential  that  the  6th  Fleet  continue  to 
have  this  capability  in  the  event  that  other 
powers,  with  other  designs  on  the  area, 
other  than  ours  and  our  friends  who  have 
no  designs  except  the  peace  in  the  area, 
and  the  right  of  each  individual  nation 
to  maintain  its  own  integrity — in  the  event 
that  other  forces,  naval  forces,  should 
threaten  the  position  of  strength  which  the 
6th  Fleet  now  enjoys,  then  the  United 
States  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  action 
necessary  to  maintain  that  overall  strength 
of  the  6th  Fleet. 

So  what  I  am  saying  here  is  the  6th  Fleet 
presently  can  meet  its  mission  and,  second, 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  increase  its 
strength  in  the  event  that  its  position  of 
overall  strength  is  threatened  by  the  ac- 
tions of  other  powers  who  take  another 
position  in  the  area  than  we  do. 

Another  element  of  strength  in  the 
Mediterranean  area  is,  of  course,  NATO, 
and  particularly  its  Southern  Command. 
Without  going  into  the  specific  conversa- 
tions that  we  had  with  the  NATO  South- 
ern Commanders,  I  would  emphasize  here 
that  this  provided  an  opportunity  for  me 
to  state  very  strongly  and  unequivocally 
these  principles  with  regard  to  the  United 
States  association  with  NATO. 

Considerable  concern,  I  find,  has  arisen 
among  many  of  the  NATO  nations,  the 
major  nations  and  the  smaller  NATO  na- 
tions, as  a  result  of  some  comments  by 
political  figures  in  the  United  States  as 
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well  as  some  of  those  commenting  upon 
the  American  role  in  the  world,  that  the 
United  States  might  not  meet  its  NATO 
responsibilities  and  was  on  the  verge  of 
reducing  its  contribution  to  NATO.  I 
stated  categorically  to  the  NATO  Com- 
manders,  and  I  do  it  here  publicly  again, 
that  the  United  States  will,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, reduce,  unilaterally,  its  com- 
mitment to  NATO.  Any  reduction  in 
NATO  forces,  if  it  occurs,  will  only  take 
place  on  a  multilateral  basis  and  on  the 
basis  of  what  those  who  are  lined  up 
against  the  NATO  forces — ^what  they 
might  do.  In  other  words,  it  would  have 
to  be  on  a  mutual  basis. 

I  know  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine  has 
sometimes  been  inaccurately  described  as 
one  that  would  allow  the  United  States 
to  reduce  its  responsibilities  in  the  world. 
That  is  not  the  case.  The  purpose  of  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  is  to  provide  a  policy 
under  which  the  United  States  can  meet 
its  responsibilities  more  effectively  in  the 
world  by  sharing  those  responsibilities 
with  others.  And  in  NATO  that  is  our 
policy. 

To  summarize,  with  regard  to  NATO, 
we  will  maintain  our  present  strength.  We 
will  not  reduce  it  unilaterally.  We  will 
continue  to  talk  with  our  NATO  allies 
with  regard  to  how,  overall,  we  can  meet 
our  responsibilities  together. 

Moving  from  NATO  now  to  the  Mid- 
east, I  found  in  the  conversations  that  I 
had  with  all  of  the  leaders  that  I  met — 
and,  as  you  know,  they  covered  not  only 
our  allies  and  friends  but  also  they  covered 
President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  a  nonaligned 
state — I  found  general  agreement  on 
these  propositions :  strong  support  for  the 
American  cease-fire  initiative;  and,  sec- 
ond, I  found  that,  as  far  as  that  cease-fire 
initiative  is  concerned,  that  there  is  not 


the  pessimism  that  we  sense  in  some  quar- 
ters, as  a  result  of  what  happened  in 
Jordan  and  as  a  result  of  the  new  in- 
stability that  inevitably  will  follow  the 
death  of  President  Nasser,  that  the  cease- 
fire initiative's  days  were  numbered. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  road  ahead 
is  not  difficult.  But  I  think  we  have  to 
separate  our  peace  initiative  into  two 
parts :  one,  the  cease-fire  part  of  the  initia- 
tive; and,  second,  that  part  of  the  initia- 
tive that  has  to  do  with  negotiation. 

With  regard  to  negotiation,  the  prospect 
for  immediate  negotiation  between  the 
two  or  three  or  other  parties  involved  on 
either  side — as  far  as  those  prospects  are 
concerned — they  are,  at  this  time,  not 
bright  because  of  the  introduction  of  mis- 
siles into  the  50-kilometer  zone. 

The  reaction  of  the  Israelis,  of  course, 
has  been  not  to  participate  in  negotiation. 

However,  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
attempt  to  get  the  negotiating  process 
started  and,  of  course,  in  the  process,  to  do 
what  we  can  diplomatically  to  see  that 
there  are  no  further  violations  of  the 
standstill,  and  dealing,  of  course,  diplo- 
matically, with  the  violations  that  have 
occurred.  So  much  for  the  negotiation 
side  of  it. 

On  the  cease-fire  side  of  it,  however,  I 
think  I  can  say  quite  unequivocally  that 
neither  party — and  by  neither  party  I  say 
neither  the  Israelis  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other  nations,  the  U.A.R.  and  others  in- 
volved in  the  cease-fire  initiative — will 
gain  by  breaking  the  cease-fire.  That  is 
why  we  believe  that  our  acting  and  talk- 
ing strongly  in  behalf  of  an  extension  of 
the  cease-fire  for  another  90  days  is  the 
proper  course  and  that  it  has  considerable 
chance  to  succeed.  Because  any  party  at 
this  time  that  would  break  the  cease-fire 
initiative  would  have  very,  very  little  sup- 
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port  in  the  world.  It  would  be  acting  alone 
against  the  whole  weight  of  the  world 
public  opinion  and  also  against  the  weight 
of  public  opinion,  I  should  say,  in  the 
United  States. 

Another  comment  with  regard  to  the 
Mideast  that  I  think  should  be  made:  We 
tend  in  the  United  States  to  see  our  role  as 
being  predominant  and,  of  course,  it  is 
because  of  our  strength.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  recognize,  and  this  trip 
brought  this  home  to  me  and  underlined  it 
again,  that  there  are  other  powers  in  the 
Mediterranean  area  that  can  play,  that 
are  playing,  and  that  must  play,  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  peacekeeping  area. 

The  Italians,  for  example,  have  a  very 
significant  interest  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  have  contacts  that  we  do  not  have  that 
are  better  than  ours.  The  Spanish  also 
have  very  significant  interests  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  have  been  very  help- 
ful. And  the  British,  in  addition,  of  course, 
have  had  a  traditional,  longtime  interest 
in  the  Mediterranean  area.  My  talks  with 
the  leaders  of  these  three  countries  were 
very  helpful  in  that  respect  because  it  is 
not  a  healthy  situation  in  the  world  for  the 
United  States  to  be  alone,  whether  it  is  in 
the  Far  East,  where  we  welcome  the  fact 
that  the  British  are  maintaining  a  pres- 
ence there,  or  whether  it  is  in  the  Mid- 
east, or  in  the  Mediterranean. 

That  is  why  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
I  have  worked,  both  before  we  arrived  on 
this  trip  and  during  this  trip,  on  develop- 
ing not  only  consultation  but  participation 
on  the  part  of  other  Mediterranean 
powers  who  share  our  views  about  the 
area,  and  participation  and  responsibility 
for  keeping  the  peace  in  that  area. 

I  would  like  to  move  briefly  now  to 
three  or  four  specifics  with  regard  to  the 
leaders  that  I  met. 


I  had  the  best,  most  extensive  conver- 
sation with  Pope  Paul  that  I  have  had. 
It  covered  the  whole  range  of  world 
affairs,  particularly  the  Far  East,  the 
situation  in  the  Mideast,  problems,  of 
course,  in  the  underdeveloped  world,  and 
specifically  in  the  humanitarian  area,  his 
great  concern  about  our  prisoners  of  war. 
We  will  continue  these  contacts  because 
it  is  extremely  important  that  the  spiritual 
and  moral  leadership  which  Pope  Paul 
has  exercised  be  leadership  not  that  will 
follow  our  policy  or  we  follow  his,  but 
there  must  be  understanding  and  should 
be  understanding  with  regard  to  what 
our  aims  and  goals  are. 

With  regard  to  Spain,  I  believe  that  the 
year  1970  marks  a  period  in  which  we  can 
say  now  that  Spain,  economically,  is 
rapidly  moving  into  the  front  ranks  in 
Europe  and  will  be  moving  into  the  front 
ranks  in  the  world,  and  when  Spain, 
economically  and  politically,  when  Spain's 
isolation  from  the  rest  of  Europe  will  be 
drawing  to  an  end. 

I  think  this  is  a  healthy  development. 
It's  a  constructive  development.  The 
United  States  has  close  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Spain.  We  will  continue  them, 
as  I  indicated  when  I  was  in  Spain.  I  was 
very  impressed,  as  was  the  Secretary  of 
State,  with  the  members  of  the  Spanish 
Cabinet  and  the  Spanish  Government  that 
we  met,  a  group  of  young,  vigorous,  new 
leaders  who  are  providing  for  Spain  lead- 
ership in  the  economic,  political,  and 
diplomatic  field  that  will  be  extremely 
constructive  in  the  years  ahead. 

A  word  now  about  Yugoslavia.  When 
we  talk  about  the  structure  of  peace,  we 
must  realize  that  the  most  indispensable 
element  is  maintaining  with  our  allies  and 
our  friends  who  choose  to  be  aligned  with 
us,  like  Spain,  the  strength  that  will  deter 
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potential  aggression.  That  is  the  first  and 
most  indispensable  element. 

However,  there  is  an  important  element 
that  should  be  added  to  this.  We  need  to 
have,  of  course,  negotiations,  if  possible, 
with  those  who  might  be  our  potential 
opponents,  and  we  need,  of  course,  the 
best  possible  contact  with  nonaligned  na- 
tions. That  is  why  the  visit  to  Yugoslavia 
I  thought  was  particularly  important  and 
very  helpful. 

Let  us  understand,  however,  what  that 
visit  did  mean  and  what  it  did  not  mean. 
There  are  still,  and  will  remain  as  long 
as  I  can  look  to  the  future,  very  broad 
differences  between  the  United  States  and 
Yugoslavia. 

For  example,  Yugoslavia  is  a  country 
that  has  moved,  shall  we  say,  more  into 
a  nonaligned  role  than  any  of  the  other 
Communist  states.  They  have  a  com- 
pletely different  view  about  the  kind  of 
political  and  economic  system  that  they 
want.  They  have  a  different  view,  for  ex- 
ample, about  our  policy  in  the  Far  East 
than  we  have.  They  have  some  differences 
with  regard  to  our  policy  in  the  Mideast. 
But  once  we  consider  those  differences, 
we  then  must  lay  beside  them  those  areas 
where  we  have  similarities  and  agreement. 
Here  we  find  that  we  share  with  them  a 
desire  to  avoid  any  major  power  confron- 
tation because  they  know  that  if  such  con- 
frontation and  explosion  occurred  that 
they  would  be  victims,  even  though  they 
have  attempted  to  be  nonaligned. 

No  nation  in  the  world  will  be  non- 
aligned  if  the  major  powers  do  have  a  con- 
frontation. They  will  become  casualties, 
innocent  casualties — have  it  that  way  if 
we  must  put  it  that  way,  but  that  is  what 
the  case  may  be. 


The  nonaligned  nations  know  that.  So 
they  want — they  share  with  us  our  desire 
to  avoid  a  major  power  confrontation. 

Another  point  that  a  country  like  Yugo- 
slavia particularly  shares  with  us  is  our 
policy  of  nonintervention  in  their  affairs. 
We  respect  their  right  to  be  nonaligned. 
We  respect  their  right  to  have  the  kind 
of  a  system  which  they  have  chosen.  And 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  interfere  in  their 
affairs,  and  that  in  working  for  economic 
cooperation,  and  in  some  cases,  even  dip- 
lomatic cooperation,  there  is  no  danger  of 
interference  or  domination  on  our  part. 

This  is  a  great  asset  that  we  have  in 
talking  to  the  nonaligned  nations. 

On  that  score,  I  found,  that  as  I  talked 
to  our  Ambassadors  from  all  of  the  Medi- 
terranean countries  and  the  Mideastem 
countries,  that  they  said  that  one  of  the 
greatest  assets  the  United  States  has  in 
its  foreign  policy  today  is  the  fact  that 
despite  the  fact  that  some,  of  course,  for- 
eign leaders  criticize  us  in  this  area  or  an- 
other, there  is  no  foreign  leader,  when  he 
speaks  candidly,  who  really  fears  that  the 
United  States,  with  its  power,  has  designs 
on  dominating  that  country  or  interfering 
in  their  affairs.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
some  other  powers.  It  can  be  said  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  an  enormous  asset 
in  our  dealings  with  nonaligned  countries. 

I  should  also  say  that  my  discussions 
with  President  Tito  were  useful  in  another 
respect.  He  has  met  many  world  leaders, 
or  several,  I  should  say,  that  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet.  He  shared 
with  me  his  appraisal  of  those  leaders, 
without,  of  course,  indulging  confidences, 
which  he  did  not  do — ^but  his  appraisal 
of  them,  and  gave  me,  therefore,  an  op- 
portunity to  know  men  that  I  may  not 
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ever  get  a  chance  to  know,  but  at  least 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  meet  up  to  this 
time. 

I  think  I  can  sum  up  basically  on  the 
entire  trip  in  this  respect:  As  we  moved 
in  the  period  of  6  days  through  these  four 
countries,  we  first  found  that  among  peo- 
ple generally,  the  United  States  has  a  great 
number  of  friends.  It  was,  to  me,  very 
heartening  to  find  very  heart-warming 
welcomes  in  Italy,  in  Yugoslavia,  in  Spain, 
and,  of  course,  in  Ireland  and  in  the  other 
areas  that  we  have  had  a  chance  to  visit. 

Second,  I  found,  and  this  is  one  en- 
couraging development,  among  all  the 
leaders  that  I  talked  to,  a  much  better 
understanding  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam 
than  I  found  when  I  was  here  in  Febru- 
ary a  year  ago.  They  believe  that  the 
United  States  is  bringing  its  participation 
in  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  an  end.  They 
believe  that  we  are  working  for  a  just 
peace,  that  we  are  making  progress. 

I  did  not  find  the  questioning,  the  skep- 
ticism about  both  our  motives  and  about 
the  possibility  of  the  success  of  our  poli- 
cies that  I  found  in  February  a  year  ago. 

Third,  we  found  that  in  the  Mideast 
there  was  universal  support  for  our  peace 
initiative  and  also  recognition  of  the  fact, 
again,  that  the  United  States  did  not 
have — as  I  indicated  a  moment  ago — did 
not  have  any  expansionist,  ulterior  motives 
in  playing  a  role  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  the  Mideast  area. 

Now  a  word,  finally,  about  the  country 
we  are  in.  This  was  not  scheduled  as  an 
official  stop.  I  have  enjoyed  the  day,  as 
I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  that  we've  had 
off,  to  get  to  know  the  Irish  countryside 
better. 


Speaking  of  motorcades,  incidentally, 
I  thought  that  I  had  shaken  hands,  as  I 
indicated  to  some  of  you  this  morning, 
with  some  people  with  pretty  good  hand 
grips,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
Irish  have  the  best  grips  of  anybody  in 
the  world. 

Some  of  you  remarked  about  the  fact 
that  I  have  lost  cufflinks  on  occasions,  in- 
cluding a  pair  in  New  Orleans  a  few 
weeks  ago.  This  is  the  first  time  anybody 
has  shaken  hands  with  me  and  broken  a 
cufflink  in  the  process.  But  they  were 
friendly  handshakes  and  I  enjoyed  it  very, 
very  much. 

But  with  regard  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, I  am  glad  that  tomorrow  I  am 
scheduled  to  meet  again  President  de 
Valera,  who  is  a  giant  of  a  man  in  every 
respect.  I  was  particularly  appreciative 
of  the  fact  that  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  Prime  Minister  Lynch.  I  had  a 
good  discussion  with  him  last  night,  will 
see  him  again  this  morning.  He  has  a  quiet 
competence  which  is  very  impressive,  and 
having  now  established  this  personal  re- 
lationship with  him,  I  think  the  good  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries  can  be 
even  better  in  the  years  ahead. 

With  that  I  will  conclude  my  remarks.  I 
think  if  Ron  [Ziegler]  could  arrange  it — 
I  have  met  those  of  the  press  here — we 
could  meet  maybe  the  members  of  the 
Irish  press.  Don't  mind  that  handshake 
thing;  I  have  gotten  mine  worked  up  a 
little  now.  I  am  a  little  stronger. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  6:35  p.m.  at  a 
reception  given  for  reporters  in  Dromoland 
Castle,  Newmarket-on-Fergus,  County  Clare, 
Ireland. 
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326     Remarks  in  Timahoe,  County  Kildare,  Ireland. 
October  5,  1970 


Ambassador  Moore,  Mrs,  Goodbody,  Mr, 
Goodbody,  and  all  of  our  friends  from 
Timahoe  and  County  Kildare: 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  documents  that  have  been  presented 
here  which  will  remind  us  in  the  years 
ahead  of  our  background  in  this,  what  has 
been  very  properly  described,  this  peace- 
ful Irish  countryside. 

And  I  am  very  proud  that  there  is  now 
this  plaque  here,  which  indicates  that  on 
this  ground  so  many  years  ago,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  three  centuries  ago,  my  ancestors 
and  Jessamyn  West's  ancestors  once  lived 
here  before  coming  to  the  Pennsylvania 
colony  in  Philadelphia  just  before  the  war 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

I  think,  too,  that  on  this  occasion  I 
would  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
all  of  you  who  have  come  out  to  welcome 
us. 

As  I  went  down  the  line,  I  met  some 
of  the  children,  a  number  of  the  older 
people.  I  asked  if  this  was  a  school  day. 
The  children  seemed  to  be  delighted  that 
they  gave  the  day  off.  So  that  is  a  good 
reason  for  our  coming.  At  least  you  could 
come  out. 

But  really  what  impressed  us,  as  has  im- 
pressed us  every  place  we  have  been  on 
our  visit  to  Ireland,  is  the  warmth  and 
friendship  of  the  Irish  people.  I  have  been 
to  over  65  countries  during  my  period  of 
public  service  and  in  private  life.  And  I 
have  had  many  friendly  welcomes.  I  can 
assure  you  there  is  nothing  that  equals  an 
Irish  welcome,  really  nothing. 

And  I  hope  that  I  can  convey  in  my 
own  meetings  with  people  around  the 
world  some  of  the  warmth,  the  good  will. 


the  wit,  the  friendship  that  characterizes 
the  Irish  people  and  characterizes  also,  I 
trust,  my  own  Irish  background. 

I,  too,  want  to  say  that,  as  you  know, 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  this  cemetery  is  in  a  spot  where  once 
there  was  a  church  where  the  Society  of 
Friends  in  Timahoe  worshiped.  I  think  it 
is  not  insignificant  to  mention  a  historical 
fact  that  all  people  in  Ireland  would 
know,  but  that  many  people  outside  of 
Ireland  would  not  know,  and  that  was 
that  the  Irish  Quakers  who  lived  in 
Timahoe  and  in  County  Kildare  were  al- 
ways treated  equally,  with  complete 
tolerance,  by  the  Irish  Catholics  who  were 
in  the  great  majority. 

I  met  recently  with  Cardinal  Cooke  in 
New  York,  and  he  was  telling  me  about 
the  fact  that  that  was  one  of  the  great 
Irish  traditions  that  while  it  was  a  pre- 
dominantly Catholic  country,  that  it  was 
a  country  which  had  understanding  and 
tolerance  for  people  of  differing  religious 
views.  This  is  something  which,  of  course, 
the  world  should  know. 

It  is  a  very  great  Irish  tradition  and  I 
am  very  proud  that  I,  being  in  that — 
what  we  might  call  from  a  religious  stand- 
point, the  minority  of  Irish  Quakers,  can, 
nevertheless,  say  that  I  am  of  a  tradition 
in  which  whether  we  happen  to  be  Protes- 
tants or  Catholics  or  Quakers  or  some 
other  faith,  that  in  Ireland  we  always  re- 
ceive a  welcome  which  is  from  the  heart 
and  which  comes  from  all  the  people  here, 
whatever  their  religion  may  be. 

One  final  point  I  would  make  on  this 
occasion,  which  I  am  sure  you  would 
think  would  be  appropriate,  appropriate 
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whatever  our  religious  background  may 
be,  but  particularly  appropriate  because 
of  the  presentation  that  has  been  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Quakers  to  me  as 
one  who  happens  to  be  of  the  Quaker 
faith,  now  holding  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States. 

As  Jessamyn  West,  who  has  written  so 
eloquently  about  the  background  of  our 
family,  has  said,  the  Quakers  have  a  pas- 
sion for  peace.  My  mother  was  a  pacifist. 
My  grandmother  was  a  pacifist.  Jes- 
samyn's  mother  was,  her  grandmother, 
her  grandfather,  going  back  as  far  as  we 
know. 

And  I  know  that  if  they  were  here  to- 
day that  they  would  reflect  the  views  that 
I  am  now  going  to  express. 

Their  greatest  desire  for  anyone  in  their 
family,  who  held  any  oflBce,  would  be 
whether  he  could  make  a  contribution  to 
peace. 

Needless  to  say,  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  have  many  responsibili- 
ties and  many  goals,  not  just  personal 
goals,  but  primarily  goals  for  our  country. 
But  I  can  assure  you,  the  greatest  pur- 
pose and  the  greatest  goal  I  have,  and  the 
greatest  purpose  and  the  greatest  goal 
the  American  people  have,  is  to  play  a 
role  to  bring  peace,  not  only  to  America 
but  to  all  the  world. 

That  is  what  we  want.  In  our  foreign 
policy  after  World  War  II,  we  have  great 
power.  We  have  great  responsibilities  that 
go  with  that  power.  If  we  do  not  meet 
those  responsibilities,  the  chances  for  peo- 
ple who  do  not  have  power  throughout 
the  world  to  grow  up  in  independence  and 
freedom,  will  be  completely  wiped  out  on 
this  earth. 

And  so  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  meet  their  responsibility,  the  respon- 


sibility they  did  not  ask  for,  but  that  we 
have,  to  defend  not  only  ourselves,  but 
also  when  asked  to  do  so  and  when  it 
seems  to  be  in  their  interests  and  our  in- 
terests, to  come  to  the  defense  of  others. 
But  let  us  understand  one  thing:  The 
armies  and  the  navies  and  the  air  forces 
of  the  United  States  of  America  exist  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  war  and  build- 
ing peace.  They  are  peace  forces  and  that 
is  the  purpose  of  our  policy. 

And  I  can  say  if  there  was  one  message 
in  this  quiet  peaceful  valley,  in  this  place 
with  all  of  the  history  that  is  here,  that  I 
would  like  to  leave  to  the  people  here 
who  have  welcomed  us  so  graciously  and 
that  I  would  like  to  convey  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  and  the  people  of  America  and 
the  people  of  the  world,  it  is  very  simply 
this:  The  United  States  of  America,  its 
President,  want  nothing  more  in  this  last 
third  of  the  20th  century  than  to  develop 
policies  that  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
world  to  have  what  it  has  not  had  for  all 
of  this  century,  and  that  is  a  full  genera- 
tion of  peace. 

If  we  have  that,  we  can  build  on  from 
that,  and,  if  we  make  that  contribution, 
then  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  lived  up 
to  what  I  think  my  ancestors,  who  wor- 
shiped in  this  place  so  many  centuries 
ago,  would  have  wanted  one  of  theirs  to 
be,  if  he  ever  got  to  the  high  office  that  I 
now  hold. 

And  so,  as  I  leave  you,  let  me  say  that 
I  came  here  with  very  great  feeling.  I 
deeply  appreciated  the  welcome  that  we 
received,  and  I  leave  inspired  by  the 
thought  that  this  was  a  peaceful  com- 
munity. It  is  a  peaceful  community.  The 
people  here  want  peace  for  themselves 
and  peace  for  their  nation  and  peace  for 
the  world. 
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And  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  whose  roots  go 
way  back  to  this  community,  has  that 
same  purpose,  that  same  goal,  that  same 
ideal,  and  will  do  everything  that  he  can 
to  end  the  wars  which  presently  plague 
the  world  and  to  build  a  peace  in  which 
all  people  can  grow  up  in  friendship,  in 
tolerance  of  the  views  of  others,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  kind  of  a  world  that  I  see 
around  here — good  people,  friendly  peo- 
ple, meeting  those  who  come  from  afar, 
with  the  friendly  smile,  a  firm  handshake. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

And  also,  may  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Artane  Boys  Band.  Weren't 
they  great  over  there?  Did  you  hear  them 
play?  Let's  give  them  a  hand. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
10:35  ^•^-  i^  response  to  the  remarks  of  Mrs. 
Denis  Goodbody,  Curator  of  the  Historical 
Library  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  in 
Ireland,  who  was  introduced  to  the  President 
by  John  D.  J.  Moore,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Ire- 
land. The  remarks  of  the  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Goodbody  follow: 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon: 

It  is  my  great  honor  to  present  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Denis  Goodbody.  Mrs.  Goodbody  is  the  his- 
torian of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland 
and  has  a  presentation  to  make  to  you,  sir. 

Mrs.  Goodbody.  Mr.  President ^  Mrs.  Nixon: 

We  welcome  you  to  Timahoe  and  to  this 
quiet  hillside  where  your  ancestors  lie.  We 
also  welcome  your  cousin,  Miss  West,  whose 
writings  are  known,  Quaker  writings,  are 
known  all  over  the  world  and  appreciated. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  ask  you  to  accept  on 
behalf  of  the  Historical  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  a  small  memento  of  your 
visit  to  this  part.  This  takes  the  form  of  replicas 
of  the  documents  concerning  your  ancestors, 
the  Milhous  family. 

We  have  the  will  and  the  inventory  of  your 
sixth  great-grandfather.  We  have  the  registers 
by  which  their  names  are  known  throughout 
the  centuries,  but  not  least  we  have  the  cer- 
tificate given  by  Timahoe  Friends  to  Friends  in 
Pennsylvania  in  order  to  give  your  ancestor  a 
welcome  in  Pennsylvania.  This  certificate  went 
with  him  and  we  have  the  copy. 

These  documents  are  usually  started  by  the 
words,  "Loving  Friends,"  and  it  is  in  that  form 
I  perhaps  may  address  you  now. 

We  hope  that  the  courage,  the  faith,  and  the 
integrity  of  your  ancestors  will  help  you  through 
the  sorrow,  the  trials,  the  anxieties,  and  the  sad- 
ness which  come  to  every  man  in  your  great 
office. 

Mr.  President. 
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Prime  Minister  Lynch.  I  ask  you  to 
rise  with  me  to  honor  this  toast  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Mr.  Nixon. 

The  President.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  ask  you  to  rise  with  me  as  I  pro- 
pose a  toast  to  the  President  of  Ireland. 

To  the  President  of  Ireland. 

[Following  the  toasts  Prime  Minister  Lynch 
spoke  and  the  President  responded  as  follows:] 


Mr.  Taoiseachy^  Your  Eminence,  Your 
Grace,  Your  Excellencies,  friends  of  Ire- 
land and  friends  of  America: 

I  wish  to  express  on  behalf  of  all  of  us 
from  the  United  States  today,  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mrs. 
Lynch  for  their  hospitality  at  this  very 
gracious  and  splendid  luncheon,  and  also 


^  Gaelic  term  for  Prime  Minister. 
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to  express  our  feeling  as  we  complete  our 
trip  to  Ireland  and  a  trip  to  Europe  on 
this  occasion. 

As  I  listened  to  the  eloquent  words  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  I  thought,  of  course, 
of  those  bonds  that  keep  our  two  countries 
so  closely  united  in  so  many  areas  of  the 
world.  While  sometimes  the  tendency  of 
American  politicians  to  try  to  trace  their 
ancestry  to  Ireland  is  looked  upon  as 
being  somewhat  strained  a  bit,  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  in  these  days  we  will  do  any- 
thing that  will  help  us  win,  and  I  think 
that  helps  us  win. 

However,  Mrs.  Nixon  is  very  proud  of 
her  Irish  ancestry.  Her  father's  father 
was  born  in  this  country.  And  I  am  very 
proud  of  my  Irish  ancestry,  which  goes 
back  many  centuries  and  which  is  at- 
tested to  not  only  by  the  Irish  Historical 
Society,  but  also  by  my  really  more  famous 
cousin,  more  famous  than  I,  Jessamyn 
West,  who  is  here  today  and  who  wrote 
about  the  Irish  Quakers. 

But  rather  than  simply  speaking  in 
terms  of  what  we  as  individuals  owe  to  this 
country,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  what 
America  owes  to  Ireland  and  its  Irish 
heritage.  I  speak  first  in  terms  now  of 
our  official  family  in  this  administration, 
as  distinguished  from  the  personal  family 
to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

We  have  on  this  trip  with  us  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  our 
Cabinet,  one  of  the  most  farsighted  lead- 
ers in  the  social,  economic,  political  field 
that  America  has  produced.  Dr.  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan.  He  doesn't  have  to 
search  as  hard  as  I  have  to  to  find  how 
quickly  he  came  from  Ireland. 

I  also  have  as  a  member  of  my  staff" — 
and  I  think  anyone  who  is  in  service 
would   say   an   absolutely  indispensable 


member  of  my  staff — ^my  personal  execu- 
tive secretary.  Rose  Mary  Woods.  Both 
her  mother  and  father  were  Irish.  So,  if 
there  is  any  question  about  my  straying 
from  the  path  now  and  then,  she  brings 
me  back. 

I  would  like  to  point  up,  too,  something 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  reminded  me 
of  before  we  arrived  in  Ireland,  about  the 
special  qualities  that  we  like  to  find  in 
government  service,  and  particularly  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  that  sometimes 
we  find  in  one  who  has  an  Irish  back- 
ground. The  Secretary  was  attempting  to 
find  the  ideal  man  to  be  the  Assistant 
Secretary  in  charge  of  information  for  the 
State  Department.  He  was  looking  for  a 
man,  he  said,  who  was  both  warm  and 
cool.  Now,  that  sounds  like  a  contradic- 
tion, but  we  can  work  it  out,  I  can  assure 
you.  A  man  that  was  both  warm  and  cool, 
so  that  he  could  be  warm  in  his  relations 
with  the  members  of  the  press  and  others 
that  he  met  around  the  world,  but  also 
cool  in  any  crisis  that  might  come  up. 

So,  for  someone  who  was  warm  he  had 
to  find  someone  with  an  Irish  background. 
And  why  not  a  Collins,  a  Michael  Collins, 
in  this  instance,  who  was  Irish  on  both 
sides  of  his  family,  with  all  of  the  warmth 
and  the  graciousness  of  the  Irish  per- 
sonality? Then  how  do  you  take  that 
warm,  Irish  Michael  Collins  and  make 
him  cool?  You  make  him  an  astronaut 
and  send  him  to  the  moon. 

So,  we  have  an  Irish  astronaut  as  the 
man  with  the  top  position  in  our  Foreign 
Service  for  the  purpose  of  being  the  warm, 
cool  man  that  we  need  in  a  crisis. 

You  spoke,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  of  this 
being  a  small  country.  It  is  a  small  coun- 
try, but  it  is  a  great  people.  We  are  a  large 
country,  but  we  are  a  large  country  made 
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up  of  many  great  peoples.  And  when  we 
think  of  the  great  peoples  that  make  up 
America,  we  are  very  proud  of  what  those 
who  have  come  from  Ireland  and  who 
are  descended  from  those  who  came  from 
Ireland,  what  they  have  contributed  in 
many,  many  areas — the  areas  of  business 
are  well  known,  men  like  John  Mulcahy 
who  represents  that — the  areas,  of  course, 
in  politics,  where  the  Irish  seem  to  have  a 
particular  capability. 

All  that  I  can  say,  Mr.  Prime  Minister : 
I  think  politics  is  hard  in  our  country, 
but  in  Ireland,  when  you  have  to  run 
against  somebody  who  is  Irish  all  the  time, 
it  must  be  impossible.  I  have  had  some 
experience  that  way  myself. 

We  think,  of  course,  of  the  individuals, 
we  think  of  their  work  in  various  fields. 
But  we  think  primsirily,  of  course,  of  the 
spirit,  the  spirit  that  you  referred  to,  the 
spirit  that  I  sensed  as  I  traveled  through 
this  land  yesterday  and  today,  and  a  spirit 
that  is  very  much  needed  in  the  world  to- 
day, and  particularly  needed  in  our  coun- 
try with  its  responsibilities  of  world 
leadership,  warm,  friendly,  with  that  abil- 
ity to  have  a  sense  of  humor  even  when 
things  are  very,  very  difficult.  And  the 
Irish  have  all  of  these  capacities.  They 
have  also  stamina,  character,  a  deep  reli- 
gious faith.  These  are  qualities  that  make 
a  great  people.  These  are  qualities  that 
have  contributed  enormously  to  Amer- 
ica. They  are  qualities  that  make  this 
small  country  a  great  country. 

We  measure  a  nation  today  not  in  terms 
of  simply  the  number  of  its  people,  or  the 
size  of  its  armaments,  but  in  the  quality 
of  its  spirit,  the  kind  of  people  it  produces, 
the  quality  of  its  leadership. 

I  think  of  the  Prime  Minister.  I  studied 
a   little   about   his   background.    It   im- 


pressed me  very  much,  impressed  me  be- 
cause when  I  was  in  school,  I  was  very 
interested  in  sports.  I  went  out  for  every- 
thing— football,  basketball,  baseball — 
never  made  the  team.  He  was  the  cham- 
pion in  Irish  hurling,  and  I  understand 
that  that  is  one  of  the  most  rugged  sports 
that  we  can  possibly  invent. 

So,  that  impressed  me.  But  what  im- 
pressed me  even  more,  was  that  in  the 
field  of  politics  he  had  never  lost  an  elec- 
tion. So,  these  qualities  came  to  mind. 
But  others,  of  course,  that  are  even  more 
important  than  these,  which  are  basically 
somewhat  superficial,  the  quality  of  that 
spirit  that  has  seen  this  people  and  this 
land  through  centuries  of  what  to  most 
people  perhaps  would  have  been  a  hope- 
less situation,  and  in  which  despite  the 
disappointments,  the  difficulties,  wars, 
famines,  and  oppression,  the  spirit  of  the 
people  stayed  strong.  The  sense  of  humor 
stayed  strong.  The  ability  to  stand  proud, 
dignified  in  the  world,  regardless  of  what 
the  wealth  might  be  or  what  the  power 
might  be — these  are  the  attributes  that 
have  earned  for  those  of  Irish  background 
in  America  the  highest  respect  and  that 
earn  for  Ireland,  this  nation,  the  respect  of 
the  world. 

I  would  refer  also  to  Ireland,  the  new 
Ireland  that  we  see  today.  I  am  delighted 
to  see  the  progress  that  is  developing. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  emigra- 
tion which  we,  of  course,  have  been  bene- 
ficiaries of  in  America  has  now  finally 
leveled  off  so  that  the  nation  will  have 
its  opportunity  to  grow  again. 

And  I  am  delighted,  too,  to  see  that  this 
nation  is  playing  a  very  significant  and 
helpful  role  in  the  world.  We  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  peacekeeping  forces 
of  the  world,  whether  it  is  in  very  difficult 
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areas,  like  the  Congo  or  the  Mideast  or 
Cyprus,  that  the  Irish  forces  have  been  in 
the  forefront. 

We  are  most  grateful,  not  only  we  in 
the  United  States  but  other  nations  in  the 
United  Nations,  for  the  fact  that  the 
Irish — this  nation,  Ireland,  has  met  its  re- 
sponsibility in  such  a  forthcoming  and 
effective  manner. 

So,  consequently,  as  we  complete  our 
trip  through  Europe  and  finish  it  in  Ire- 
land, I  would  end  on  these  notes : 

First,  a  sense  of  very  great  pride  that  I 
can  claim  an  Irish  background  and  that 
my  wife  can. 

Second,  a  sense  of  very  great  apprecia- 
tion expressed  on  behalf  of  all  of  the 
American  people  for  what  those  from  Ire- 
land have  contributed  to  our  country,  a 
country  that  is  made  up  of  many,  many 
people. 

And,  finally,  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  Ireland  of  today,  the  Ireland 
that  I  see,  is,  though  it  is  a  small  country, 
is  potentially  a  great  country  because  it 
has  a  great  people. 

As  I  leave  Ireland,  I  know  that  its  fu- 
ture is  assured,  that  it  will  move  forward 
and  progress.  And  we  in  the  United 
States  hope  that  in  the  years  ahead,  in  our 
position  of  enormous  world  responsibility, 
we  can  develop  those  policies  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  that  progress  to 
occur  for  Ireland  and  every  other  nation 
in  the  world  in  a  period  of  peace. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  very  generously 
referred  to  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coun- 
try. I  realize  that  our  Nation  is  subject  to 
very  great  criticism  in  the  world  because 
with  our  responsibilities  naturally  will 
come  decisions  that  sometimes  will  not 
meet  with  approval  by  all  peoples. 

But  I  can  assure  you,  as  I  said  at  Tima- 
hoe  today,  coming  as  I  do  from  a  back- 


ground which  is  deeply  dedicated,  totally 
dedicated,  to  peace,  there  is  nothing  that 
I  want,  nothing  that  the  American  people 
want  more,  in  this  period  in  the  world's 
history  when  the  mantle  of  leadership  is 
ours  in  the  free  world,  not  because  we 
worked  for  it  or  asked  for  it,  but  because 
of  what  happened  after  World  War  II — 
there  is  nothing  more  that  we  want  than 
to  exercise  our  responsibilities  in  a  way 
that  will  bring  peace  to  the  world,  bring 
it  not  just  for  the  next  election,  not  just 
for  the  next  i  o  years. 

It  is  easy  to  end  wars;  it  is  difficult  to 
build  a  real  peace.  And  what  we  want  to 
do  is  to  build  a  real  peace,  a  lasting  peace, 
a  peace  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  the 
people  of  America,  all  the  people  of  the 
world,  can  truly  enjoy. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
3:25  p.m.  in  Dublin  Castle  in  response  to 
Prime  Minister  Lynch's  remarks  which  follow: 

Mr.  President  and  Mrs,  Nixon,  Your  Grace, 
Your  Eminence,  Your  Grace,  Excellencies, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  count  it  as  a  high  honor  to  have  here 
with  us  in  Ireland  you,  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
you,  Mrs.  Nixon,  the  First  Lady  of  that  great 
land. 

We  are  proud  that  you  have  come,  as  it  were, 
to  visit  family.  Mrs.  Nixon's  name  proclaims 
her  Irish  ancestry.  The  name  of  Ryan  goes  back 
to  the  earliest  period  in  our  history  and  con- 
tinued to  be  famous  in  later  times. 

Every  Irish  school  child  learns  a  17th  cen- 
tury poem  in  Irish  which  tells  of  the  adventures 
and  exploits  of  Eamonn  O  Riain,  Eamonn  of 
the  Hill,  or  Eamonn  on  Chnuic.  The  poem 
begins :  "Ce  he  sin  amuigh  a  bhfuil  faobhar  ar  a 
ghuth  ag  reabadh  mo  dhorais  dunta." 

Translated  it  means,  "Who  is  that  outside 
beating  on  the  door  with  anger  in  his  voice?" 

Mrs.  Nixon  does  not  need  to  beat  on  any 
doors  because  they  are  all  open  to  her.  We 
all  know  that  there  is  no  anger  in  her  voice. 

You,  Mr.  President,  you  have  today  visited 
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the  place  where  some  of  your  ancestors  met 
to  pray  and  were  finally  laid  to  rest. 

In  that  quiet  place  in  County  Kildare,  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  have  for  centuries 
played  a  distinguished  if  quiet  role  in  our  com- 
munity. It  was  in  my  own  city  of  Cork  that 
William  Penn  wrote  a  famous  letter  calling  for 
toleration  and  freedom  of  conscience. 

It  is  probably  not  very  well  known,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  William  Penn  sailed  from  Cork  be- 
fore he  established  and  founded  Pennsylvania. 
But  I  am  sure  the  President  knows  this  because 
it  was  to  Pennsylvania  that  Thomas  Milhous 
went  when  he  settled  in  the  United  States. 
The  Milhous  family  lived  in  many  parts  of 
our  country  from  Antrim  to  Kildare  before 
some  of  them  emigrated,  like  so  many  other 
Irish  people,  to  America. 

In  their  new  home,  they  did  not  forget 
Ireland,  and  now  seven  generations  later  a 
descendant,  one  of  their  descendants,  gaining 
the  highest  office  in  America,  remembers  the 
land  that  they,  his  ascendants,  came  from. 

We  in  Ireland  remember  the  devotion  of 
these  same  Friends  to  Ireland  in  a  time  of  great 
tribulation  for  this  nation,  the  time  of  the 
great  famine  of  the  last  century.  Headed  by 
Jacob  Harvey,  a  citizen  of  New  York,  an  Irish- 
man and  himself  a  Friend,  they  organized  an 
appeal  to  which  the  United  States  replied  with 
the  generosity  that  is  characteristic  of  that 
great  land. 

Not  far  from  where  the  Milhouses  lived  in 
Timahoe  was  the  homestead  of  another  family, 
the  Tones,  from  whence  sprang  Wolfe  Tone 
who  first  dreamed  of  an  Irish  Republic  and  gave 
his  life  for  the  cause.  When  Tone  was  just  8 
years  old,  just  200  years  ago,  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  a  guest  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
House,  which  is  just  down  the  street  from 
where  we  are  now. 

"I  found  them,"  he  said,  "disposed  to  be 
friends  of  America  in  which  I  endeavored  to 
confirm  them  with  the  expectation  that  our 
growing  weight  might  in  time  be  thrown  into 
their  scale." 

The  American  war  of  independence  in  which 
there  fought  many  Irishmen  from  north  and 
south,  and  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Republic,  kindled  in  many  lands  hopes  for  a 
democratic  society. 

Tone  failed  in  his  attempt  to  help  set  up  such 


a  society  here.  "Washington  succeeded  where 
Kosciusko  failed,"  as  he  said  to  the  tribunal 
that  sentenced  him  to  death. 

But  his  dream  lived  and  when  an  independ- 
ent Irish  State  was  achieved,  its  Constitution, 
like  that  of  other  European  countries,  drew  in- 
spiration from  American  example. 

I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  President,  coopera- 
tion between  Ireland  and  the  United  States  in 
many  fields.  There  was  one  little  feature  of  co- 
operation, one  little  exercise  in  cooperation, 
which  yesterday  failed  and  cast  a  certain  gloom 
over  our  country.  That  is  the  failure  of  Nijinsky 
to  win  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  It  is  an  American- 
owned,   Irish-trained  horse. 

Had  he  won  yesterday,  he  would  have  had 
100  percent  record  in  his  particular  field  of 
horse  racing.  But  not  very  long  ago  there  was 
another  great  Irish  horse  named  Arkle,  and 
we  were  then  and  still  are  proud  of  his  achieve- 
ments. And  there  was  one  occasion  when  the 
despondency  which  might  now  pervade  our 
country  because  of  the  defeat  of  Nijinsky  was 
jubilance  in  that  he  defeated  his  great  rival 
in  England  named  Millhouse. 

However,  Mr.  President,  something  more 
serious.  In  your  time,  America  and  mankind 
have  reached  out  into  the  stars  but  you,  your- 
self, you  have  reminded  us  in  memorable 
phrase,  and  I  quote,  that  "however  far  we  reach 
into  the  cosmos,  our  destiny  lies  not  in  the 
stars  but  on  earth  itself,  in  our  own  hands,  in 
our  own  hearts." 

Like  you,  and  like  America,  the  people  of 
Ireland  too  seek  peace,  again  to  use  your  words, 
Mr.  President,  "with  compassion  for  those  who 
have  suffered;  with  understanding  for  those 
who  have  opposed  us ;  with  the  opportunity  for 
all  the  peoples  of  this  earth  to  choose  their 
own  destiny." 

Mr.  President,  we  interpret  your  visit  to 
Europe  and  to  Ireland  at  this  time,  as  being 
fully  consistent  with  the  import  of  those  words 
that  you  spoke  at  your  inauguration.  We  see 
your  mission  as  one  of  peace.  Your  important 
and  impressive  statement  today  at  Timahoe, 
where  your  forefathers  came  from,  gives  this 
emphasis.  The  opportunity  you  spK)ke  of  at 
your  inauguration  is  also  a  right,  the  right  of 
the  small  nations  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  the 
great. 

Ireland,  like  other  small  nations,  has  asserted 
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this  right.  Many  of  them,  like  our  country,  have 
played  their  part  in  promoting  peace  and  free- 
dom and  in  the  elimination  of  fear  throughout 
the  world.  Though  they  have  exercised  an  in^ 
fluence  far  beyond  material  strength,  far 
beyond  what  would  appear  to  be  justified  by 
that  strength,  they  look,  as  we  do,  to  America, 
and  the  other  world  powers,  to  uphold  their 
right  to  choose  their  own  destiny,  their  right 


to  freedom  and  peace. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  this  is  your 
commitment  and  America's  purpose. 

In  welcoming  you  and  Mrs.  Nixon  to  Ire- 
land, we  are  expressing  once  again  the  friend- 
ship of  the  spirit  that  unites  the  people  of 
Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
May  you  come  many,  many  times  again 
amongst  us. 


328     Remarks  on  Departure  From  Ireland. 
October  5,   1970 


Mr,  Prime  Minister: 

I  wish  to  express  my  very  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  you  and  to  all  of  those  in  Ireland 
who  have  given  us  such  a  warm  welcome 
during  our  stay  here. 

When  I  arrived  just  3  days  ago  I 
remember  saying  that  if  I  had  any  time,  a 
day  off  or  a  holiday,  I  could  think  of  no 
better  place  to  stay  than  in  Ireland. 

After  having  had  that  time,  not  all  of  it 
off,  but  some  of  it,  I  can  recommend  to  all 
of  my  countrymen  and  any  others  in  the 
world  if  you  have  a  day  off  or  more,  come 
to  Ireland.  It  is  a  wonderful  place  to 
come. 

I  also  on  this  occasion  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  you,  the  members  of 
your  Government  for  the  opportunity 
we  have  had  for  some  very  serious  talks  on 
bilateral  problems  and  other  matters  that 
concern  us  both  as  members  of  the  world 
community  with  a  deep  desire  for  peace. 

Our  relations  have  always  been  good.  I 
am  sure  they  will  be  better  in  the  years 
ahead  and  better  because  of  the  under- 
standing on  a  personal  basis  that  we  have 
been  able  to  develop  on  this  trip. 

Also  I  appreciated  the  fact  that  on  this 
trip  we  had  the  opportunity  not  only  to 
meet  with  members  of  your  Government 
and  with  you  personally,  but  also  that  I 


was  allowed  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
members  of  my  own  staff  on  matters  of 
great  importance. 

I  will  simply  say  that  as  I  leave  Ireland 
and  when  we  look  back  on  this  stay,  I  am 
sure  that  these  meetings,  all  of  them,  the 
ones  that  we  have  had  with  you  and  the 
ones  we  have  had  with  our  own  staff,  will 
be  recorded  as  a  period  when  we  made  a 
significant  contribution  not  only  to  better 
understanding  between  our  two  peoples, 
but  to  the  whole  great  ideal  that  we  both 
desire,  a  peaceful  world. 

This  is  our  purpose.  It  is  your  purpose. 
And  I  can  assure  you  and  all  the  members 
of  your  Government  that  in  our  meetings 
here  we  have  worked  toward  that  purpose, 
and  we  believe  most  constructively. 

And  so  finally,  now  that  we  leave,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  appreciated  your  in- 
vitation to  return.  We  shall  return,  either 
for  a  holiday  or  perhaps  on  another  visit. 

And  may  I  reciprocate  by  saying  that 
we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  you  and 
Mrs.  Lynch  will  come  to  visit  us  in  the 
United  States.  We  hope  that  we  can  give 
you  a  really  fine  Irish  welcome. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:40  p.m.  at 
Dublin  Airport  in  response  to  the  remarks  of 
Prime  Minister  John  M.  Lynch  which  follow: 
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Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon: 

The  time  has  come  far  too  quickly  for  you 
to  leave  Ireland  and  for  Ireland  to  say  goodby 
to  you  and  to  your  gracious  First  Lady,  but 
then  we  appreciate  the  pressures  of  your  office 
that  allow  you  such  little  time. 

We  are  indeed  particularly  happy  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  welcoming  you  to  this 
country  on  this,  your  first  visit  as  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  now  say 
farewell  to  you  and  I  assure  you  that  an  Irish 
welcome  will  always  await  you  should  you  re- 
turn to  this  land  which  has  had  so  many  con- 
nections of  blood  and  friendship  with  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  honored  by  your  presence 
here  for  the  past  3  days  as  President  of  the 
country  which  has  a  proud  record  of  demo- 
cratic government  and  which  has  contributed 
so  much  and  so  generously  to  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  mankind  throughout  the 
world. 

We  are  doubly  proud  of  that  achievement, 
Mr.  President,  because  of  the  important  part 
played  by  our  countrymen  for  generations  in 
all  facets  of  American  life. 

One  of  your  ancestors,  Mr.  President, 
Thomas  Milhous,  left  this  country  as  so  many 
thousands  of  others  did,  and  found  in  the  New 
World  opportunities  and  fresh  horizons  that 
were  denied  at  the  time  to  those  who  remained 
at  home. 

You  can  appreciate,  therefore,  our  special 
pride  and  satisfaction  at  having  had  you  with 
us  in  a  sovereign  democratic  Ireland  in  your 


capacity  as  leader  of  the  world's  greatest 
democracy. 

Your  friendliness  and  good  will  towards  the 
people  of  Ireland  has  impressed  us  all  deeply. 
We  trust  that  you  have  enjoyed  a  relaxed  stay 
amongst  us  and  we  assure  you  that  your  visit, 
short  though  it  has  been,  has  improved  still 
further  the  already  excellent  relations  that 
exist  between  our  two  countries. 

History  has  united  us  on  many  occasions  and 
the  future,  no  less  than  the  past,  will  prove,  I 
am  sure,  that  our  countries  have  very  wide 
areas  of  common  interest  over  and  above  the 
natural  sympathy  that  lies  between  our  people. 

Our  best  wishes  go  to  you  in  the  demand- 
ing task  that  faces  you  in  leading  the  Ameri- 
can people  through  a  period  so  fraught  with  so 
much  danger  to  all  mankind. 

You  have  shown  by  your  record  in  govern- 
ment and  in  the  Presidential  office,  that  you 
are  equal  to  that  task,  and  we  hope  that  you 
return  to  the  United  States  with  spirit  and 
vigor  refreshed  by  your  contact  with  the  Irish 
people. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  you  back  in  our 
country  soon  again.  The  door  is  always  open 
to  you  whenever  you  wish  to  return  and  the 
Irish  people  will  always  have  a  Cead  Mile 
Fdilte  [100,000  welcomes]  in  their  hearts  for 
you  and  your  family. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  and  Government  of 
Ireland,  may  I  wish  you  a  safe  journey  to  your 
homeland  and  every  success  and  good  fortune 
in  the  future. 

Sldn  Agus  Beannacht.  [Health  and  blessings. 
Godspeed.] 


329     Remarks  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  on  Returning 
From  Europe.     October  5,  1970 


Mr.  Vice  President: 

I  wish  to  express  my  very  grateful  ap- 
preciation to  you  for  your  very  warm 
words  of  welcome,  and  I  particularly  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  members  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps  for  taking  the  time  and  the  trouble, 
along  with  all  of  the  rest  of  you,  to  come 


out  to  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  to  welcome 
us  home. 

As  you  may  have  noted,  we  were  fortu- 
nate to  be  received  very  warmly  in  many 
countries  abroad,  and  we  will  always  re- 
member those  wonderful  welcomes.  But 
there  is  nothing  quite  like  being  welcomed 
home  again.  We  thank  you  very  much  for 
that. 
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The  purpose  of  this  trip,  like  the  other 
trips  I  have  taken  abroad  and  like  the 
trips  that  you,  Mr.  Vice  President,  have 
taken  abroad,  and  like  the  trips  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  taken  both  by  him- 
self and  on  this  occasion  with  me,  was  to 
strengthen  the  structure  of  peace  all  over 
the  world,  but  particularly  now  in  the 
critical  Mediterranean  area. 

I  think  that  we  made  progress  in 
strengthening  that  structure.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  go  into  detail  with  regard  to 
observations  about  the  trip,  but  some  con- 
clusions, I  think,  are  worth  underlining  at 
this  time. 

First,  the  United  States,  through  its 
6th  Fleet  and,  along  with  its  NATO  allies, 
through  its  NATO  strength,  now  main- 
tains the  kind  of  strength  that  is  needed  to 
meet  the  role  that  is  assigned  to  the  6th 
Fleet  and  to  NATO.  That  is  to  deter 
potential  aggression  in  the  Mediterranean 
area  and  in  Europe.  It  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  we  maintain  that  strength,  the 
strength  of  the  6th  Fleet  and  the  strength 
of  NATO. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  are  peace 
forces  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  and, 
therefore,  must  be  maintained  and  must 
not  be  unilaterally  reduced. 

Second,  I  was  very  encouraged  to  find 
that  all  of  the  leaders  that  I  talked  to  in 
every  country  strongly  approved  our  Mid- 
east peace  initiative.  They  approved  the 
peace  initiative,  and  they  would  strongly 
disapprove  of  any  breaking  of  the  cease- 
fire. 

Third,  I  was  encouraged  to  find  on  this 
trip,  as  compared  with  my  trip  in  Febru- 
ary of  last  year,  much  greater  under- 
standing among  the  leaders  that  I  met  of 
our  policy  in  Vietnam.  They  believed  that 
the  United  States  is  making  very  signifi- 
cant progress  in  achieving  our  goal  of  a 


just  peace  in  Vietnam.  They  are  correct. 
I  believe  that  events  in  the  future  will 
demonstrate  that  they  are  correct  in  this 
appraisal. 

There  is  one  other  observation  I  would 
like  to  make  that  relates  to  something  you, 
Mr.  Vice  President,  said.  You  remarked 
about  the  welcomes  that  we  received. 
They  were  most  heartwarming — the  enor- 
mous turnout  in  Spain,  for  example,  the 
welcome  we  had  in  Rome,  and  then  on 
Thursday  at  Zagreb,  in  Yugoslavia,  and 
then  again  today,  earlier  today,  in  Ire- 
land— hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in 
those  two  areas  standing  in  the  rain  to 
welcome  us. 

As  one  world  leader  pointed  out  to  me 
when  I  met  him  on  this  occasion,  he  said, 
"You  can  order  the  people  out  to  give 
some  visitor  a  welcome,  but  you  can't 
make  them  smile  in  the  rain." 

This  was  very  impressive.  But  I  think 
it  is  important  that  I  indicate  to  all  of  you 
who  are  listening,  whether  here  in  person 
or  on  television  or  on  radio,  what  that  wel- 
come meant,  the  welcome  in  every  one 
of  the  countries  that  we  had  was  over- 
whelmingly friendly. 

It  was  not  personal  for  the  President 
as  an  individual,  but  because  the  Presi- 
dent represented  the  American  people  and 
this  country,  and  these  people  who  were 
welcoming  us  were  indicating  that  they 
believed,  the  great  majority  of  them,  that 
the  United  States  is  a  land  of  opportunity, 
that  the  United  States  is  a  land  of  free- 
dom, and  that  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  peace. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  there  are  not  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  with  regard  to  some 
U.S.  policies  abroad,  but  one  fundamental 
factor  that  I  have  found  in  all  of  my  trips 
abroad,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  also 
reports,  that  you,  Mr.  Vice  President,  re- 
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portj  is  this:  Whatever  differences  world 
leaders  may  have  about  some  of  our  poli- 
cies, they  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  with  its  great  power  does 
not  threaten  the  independence  of  any 
nation  in  the  world. 

No  nation  in  the  world  fears  that  the 
United  States  will  use  its  power  to  infringe 
upon  its  independence  or  to  interfere  in 
its  affairs.  That  cannot  be  said  of  some 
other  nations.  We  can  proudly  say  it  be- 
cause it  happens  to  be  true.  The  power 
of  the  United  States  of  America  if  neces- 
sary will  be  used  to  defend  freedom  but 
never  to  destroy  it. 

And  one  final  thought:  I  see  here  today 
in  this  great  audience  who  are  gathered 
here  in  the  hangar,  a  number  of  young 
people.  As  I  saw  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  motorcade  routes  in 
Italy  and  in  Spain  and  in  Yugoslavia  and 
then  again  in  Ireland,  I  saw  also  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  people.  I  thought  of 
the  young  generation  in  our  own  coun- 
try. I  thought  of  the  young  people  in  other 
countries.  I  thought  of  the  young  people 
in  the  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  and 
Latin  America  that  I  visited — and  what 
we  all  want  for  them. 

What  we  want  for  them  is  what  this 
world  has  not  had  in  this  century,  a  full 
generation  of  peace. 

I  believe  that  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  of  America  are  working  toward  that 
end.  We  are  dedicated  to  that  end.  I 
believe  and  I  hope  that  history  will  record 
that  this  is  the  case,  that  this  trip  may  have 
contributed  substantially  to  that  goal — a 
generation  of  peace  for  America  and  for 
all  the  people  in  the  world. 

Thank  you. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
8 :  30  p.m.  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md.,  in 
response  to  the  welcoming  remarks  of  Vice 
President  Spiro  T.  Agnew  which  follow : 

Mr.  President: 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Ireland  described  his 
as  a  land  of  1 00,000  welcomes  when  he  greeted 
you  there.  As  we  watched  you  during  your 
trip  through  the  wonderful  achievement  of 
satellite  photography,  we  found  that  those 
100,000  welcomes  were  repeated  many  times 
as  you  visited  those  ancient  European  capitals 
and  watched  you  receive  the  tumultous  acco- 
lades in  Madrid  and  also  in  Belgrade. 

I  think  that  tonight  we  could  safely  say  that 
America  is  the  land  of  200  million  welcomes 
as  we  greet  you  and  your  gracious  First  Lady 
on  your  return  from  such  a  successful  mission. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  don't  think  there  was 
anything  in  your  trip  that  gave  your  fellow 
countrymen  quite  the  same  degree  of  pride 
and  identity  as  your  visit  to  the  6th  Fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  to  the  gallant  officers  and 
men  who  patrol  the  southern  flank  of  NATO.  I 
think  it  was  completely  clear  that  the  words 
you  had  to  say  there  indicated  that  the  United 
States  intends  to  stand  fast  in  its  commitments 
to  its  allies.  But  I  think  the  degree  of  restraint 
and  forbearance  and  the  statesmanship  you 
displayed  not  only  in  your  remarks  that  were 
delivered  formally,  but  also  in  the  person-to- 
person  encounters  you  had  as  you  went  among 
the  people  of  those  great  countries  of  Europe 
to  which  so  many  of  us  owe  our  heritage,  in- 
dicated that  America  truly  has  a  sense  of  dedi- 
cation and  purpose  in  the  world. 

I  believe  that  as  a  result  of  your  trip,  Mr. 
President,  our  relations  in  that  critical  and  very 
touchy  area  have  been  vastly  improved  and  I 
think  that  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  join  me  in  this  assurance  to  you 
that  in  no  case  have  we  felt  quite  the  same  sense 
of  confidence  in  the  vast  experience  that  you 
bring  to  the  Presidency  and  in  your  method  of 
conducting  the  foreign  affairs  of  our  country. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  also  state  that  we,  your 
fellow  countrymen,  were  immensely  impressed 
with  the  demeanor  and  warmth  of  our  gracious 
First  Lady  as  she  went  about  the  important 
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business    that   she   had    to    conduct   in    those 
capitals. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  are  awfully  glad  you 
are  back — many  of  us  are  very  glad  you  are 


back — and  we  hope  that  the  profitable  experi- 
ence will  improve  the  climate  not  only  in  the 
Mediterranean  but  restore  a  sense  of  peace  and 
purpose  in  the  entire  globe. 


330     Remarks  to  Reporters  Announcing  a  Major  Statement 
on  Peace  Initiatives  in  Southeast  Asia. 
October  6,  1970 


Good  morning,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Be  seated,  please. 

First,  I  wanted  to  say  to  those  who  did 
not  go  on  the  trip  that  I  hope  you  had  as 
relaxed  a  week  as  we  did.  And  second,  I 
know  that  there  has  been,  of  course,  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  any 
new  proposal  that  might  be  made  on  the 
negotiating  front  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
particularly  on  Vietnam. 

For  the  past  several  weeks  within  the 
administration,  we  have  been  having  dis- 
cussions of  our  negotiating  position.  You 
may  recall  that  in  California  I  met  with 
Ambassador  Bunker,  and  when  we  were 
in  Ireland  we  had  an  extended  discussion 
with  Ambassador  Bruce  and  Ambassador 
Habib,  and  got  their  assessment  of  the 
situation  and  their  recommendations. 

Based  on  the  discussions  that  we  have 
had  and  based  also  on  the  recommenda- 
tions that  we  have  received  from  those 
within  the  administration,  who  have  con- 
sidered this  matter,  I  have  decided  to 
make  a  major  statement  on  this  subject 
at  9  o'clock  Wednesday  night.  Those  who 
may  want  to  cover  it  on  television  and 
radio  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

The  statement  is  one  that  has  been 
prepared  only  after  very  thorough  con- 
sideration of  all  the  issues  that  are  in- 
volved in  our  negotiating  position.  It  is 
a  statement  that  has  been  discussed  with 


the  Government  of  Vietnam,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cambodia,  and  the  Government 
of  Laos,  and  has  the  approval  of  those 
governments  as  well,  of  course,  as  the 
approval  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

I  will  brief  the  Cabinet  at  5  o'clock  on 
Wednesday;  I  will  brief  a  bipartisan 
group  of  legislative  leaders  at  6  o'clock. 
Secretary  Rogers  will  be  briefing  the  for- 
eign governments  who  expressed  interest 
in  this  area  or  who  have  interest  in  the 
area,  during  the  course  of  the  day. 

Ron  Ziegler  will  work  out  a  convenient 
time  for  members  of  the  press — the  writ- 
ing press  and  the  television  press — for  two 
briefings  by  Dr.  Kissinger  that  will  take 
place  in  plenty  of  time  for  your  deadlines. 

A  word  about  what  the  statement  will 
involve :  Now,  there  has  been  speculation, 
and  I  understand  that,  as  to  what  move 
should  be  made,  will  be  made,  by  our 
Government  at  this  time.  I  would  suggest 
that  your  speculation,  of  course,  can  con- 
tinue. I  would  expect  it  to.  But  I  would 
simply  give  you  these  guidelines.  I  natu- 
rally will  not  indicate  the  substance  of  the 
statement  until  I  make  it. 

First,  it  will  be  the  most  comprehensive 
statement  ever  made  on  this  subject  since 
the  beginning  of  this  very  difficult  war. 
Comprehensive  geographically — it  will 
not  be  limited  to  Vietnam;  it  will  cover 
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all  of  Southeast  Asia.  Also  comprehensive 
in  terms  of  subject  matter — it  will  not  be 
limited  to  any  one  of  the  particular  sub- 
jects that  you  have  mentioned  in  your 
speculation,  but  will  cover  all  of  the  major 
issues  that  are  involved  in  the  Southeast 
Asian  area. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  indicate  that 
we  do  not  consider  this  to  be  a  propaganda 
gimmick.  We  are  not  saying  it  simply  for 
the  record.  An  indication  of  our  attitude 
in  that  respect  is  that  I  have  instructed 
Ambassador  Bruce  to  lay  this  proposal  on 


the  table  at  the  Paris  conference  on 
Thursday  morning  when  he  meets  with 
the  negotiators  from  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Vietcong. 

That  completes  my  statement,  and  I 
will  now  get  back  and  see  if  I  can  get  the 
statement  ready  so  that  you  can  make 
your  deadlines. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
11:20  a.m.  in  the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White 
House. 


33 1     Statement  on  Allowing  the  Emergency  Community 
Facilities  Act  of  1970  To  Become  Law  Without 
Signature.     October  6,  1970 


TODAY  H.R.  17795,  which  authorizes 
the  expenditure  of  $i  billion  for  con- 
struction of  sewer  and  water  lines,  be- 
comes law  without  my  signature.  I  have 
not  signed  this  measure  because  I  very 
deeply  disapprove  of  it. 

This  bill  authorizes  $850  million  more 
than  the  administration's  program  level; 
beyond  this,  it  does  not  have  the  redeem- 
ing feature  of  contributing  to  our  attack 
on  water  pollution  since  it  does  not  au- 
thorize any  expenditure  for  additional 
sewage  treatment  facilities.  Its  most  re- 
deeming feature  is  that  it  merely  author- 
izes— ^but  does  not  appropriate — spend- 
ing of  the  funds  involved.  For  this  reason 
and  because  the  Congress  has  so  much 
other  vital  business  to  consider  without 
reconsidering  this  bill,  I  have  not  vetoed  it. 

H.R.  17795  IS,  however,  another  ex- 
ample of  how  this  Congress  is  raising  false 
hopes  by  authorizing  excessive  spending 


when  there  is  little  hope  of  appropriat- 
ing a  like  sum  without  an  increase  in  reve- 
nues. Numerous  other  bills  are  still  before 
Congress  which,  like  H.R.  17795,  would 
authorize  lavish  spending  far  beyond  the 
Federal  budget.  The  country  is  misled  by 
this  type  of  action.  For  appropriations 
cannot  match  these  figures  without  pro- 
ducing a  disastrous  fiscal  effect.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  stop  this  deception  and  to 
bring  the  funding  of  these  measures  down 
to  realistic  levels  before  sending  them  to 
me  for  action.  If  Congress  refuses  to  make 
such  reductions,  I  must  and  will  act  to 
avoid  the  harmful  fiscal  consequences  of 
this  legislation.  I  will  be  compelled  to 
withhold  any  overfunding. 

If  excessive  spending  of  the  kind  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  is  appropriated,  then 
Congress  will  have  to  face  up  to  the  con- 
sequences. Either  it  will  further  fuel  in- 
flation,  itself  the  crudest  tax  of  all,  or  it 
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will  force  up  the  taxes  of  the  American 
people. 

It  is  plainly  irresponsible  to  call  for 
spending  without  regard  to  how  the  cost 
is  to  be  borne.  Our  Nation  has  had  far  too 
much  of  fiscal  legerdemain  in  years  past. 
I  believe  the  people  now  see  through  such 
irresponsibility — and,  as  I  have  demon- 
strated by  vetoing  excessive  funding  meas- 


ures earlier  this  year,  I  will  not  be  party 
to  fiscal  recklessness. 

I  urge  the  Congress,  in  considering  re- 
maining spending  measures,  to  take  the 
responsible  road  and  to  play  fair  with  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  17795  is  Public  Law 
91-431  (84  Stat.  886). 


332     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  a  Study  on  Ocean 
Pollution  by  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 
October  7,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  oceans,  covering  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  the  world's  surface,  are  critical  to 
maintaining  our  environment,  for  they 
contribute  to  the  basic  oxygen-carbon 
dioxide  balance  upon  which  human  and 
animal  life  depends.  Yet  man  does  not 
treat  the  oceans  well.  He  has  assumed  that 
their  capacity  to  absorb  wastes  is  infinite, 
and  evidence  is  now  accumulating  on  the 
damage  that  he  has  caused.  Pollution  is 
now  visible  even  on  the  high  seas — long 
believed  beyond  the  reach  of  man's  harm- 
ful influence.  In  recent  months,  worldwide 
concern  has  been  expressed  about  the  dan- 
gers of  dumping  toxic  wastes  in  the  oceans. 

In  view  of  the  serious  threat  of  ocean 
|K)llution,  I  am  today  transmitting  to  the 
Congress  a  study  I  requested  from  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  This 
study  concludes  that: 

— the  current  level  of  ocean  dumping  is 
creating  serious  environmental  dam- 
age in  some  areas. 

— the  volume  of  wastes  dumped  in  the 
ocean  is  increasing  rapidly. 

— a  vast  new  influx  of  wastes  is  likely  to 
occur  as  municipalities  and  industries 


turn  to  the  oceans  as  a  convenient 
sink  for  their  wastes. 
— trends  indicate  that  ocean  disposal 
could  become  a  major,  nationwide 
environmental  problem. 
— unless  we  begin  now  to  develop  alter- 
native methods  of  disposing  of  these 
wastes,   institutional   and   economic 
obstacles  will  make  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  control  ocean  dumping  in  the 
future. 
— the  nation  must  act  now  to  prevent 
the  problem  from  reaching  unman- 
ageable proportions. 
The  study  recommends  legislation  to 
ban  the  unregulated  dumping  of  all  mate- 
rials in  the  oceans  and  to  prevent  or  rigor- 
ously   limit    the    dumping    of    harmful 
materials.  The  recommended  legislation 
would  call  for  permits  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  the  transportation  and  dump- 
ing of  all  materials  in  the  oceans  and  in 
the  Great  Lakes. 

I  endorse  the  Council's  recommenda- 
tions and  will  submit  specific  legislative 
proposals  to  implement  them  to  the  next 
Congress.   These   recommendations  will 
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supplement  legislation  my  Administration 
submitted  to  the  Congress  in  November, 
1969  to  provide  comprehensive  manage- 
ment by  the  States  of  the  land  and  waters 
of  the  coastal  zone  and  in  April,  1970  to 
control  dumping  of  dredge  spoil  in  the 
Great  Lakes. 

The  program  proposed  by  the  Council 
is  based  on  the  premise  that  we  should 
take  action  before  the  problem  of  ocean 
dumping  becomes  acute.  To  date,  most  of 
our  energies  have  been  spent  cleaning  up 
mistakes  of  the  past.  We  have  failed  to 
recognize  problems  and  to  take  corrective 
action  before  they  became  serious.  The 
resulting  signs  of  environmental  decay  are 
all  around  us,  and  remedial  actions 
heavily  tax  our  resources  and  energies. 

The  legislation  recommended  would  be 


one  of  the  first  new  authorities  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  fitting  that  in  this  recommended 
legislation,  we  will  be  acting — rather  than 
reacting — to  prevent  pollution  before  it 
begins  to  destroy  the  waters  that  are  so 
critical  to  all  living  things. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
October  7, 1970 

note:  The  study  is  entitled  "Ocean  Dump- 
ing :  A  National  Policy — A  Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent Prepared  by  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  October  1970"  (Government 
Printing  Office,  45  pp.)» 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by  Russell  E. 
Train,  Chairman,  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  on  the  study. 


333     Statement  on  National  Newspaperboy  Day,  1970. 
October  7,  1970 


NATIONAL  Newspaperboy  Day  is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  all  Americans  to  express 
their  thanks  and  admiration  for  the  in- 
dependent youngsters  who  bring  the  news 
of  the  day  to  their  doorsteps. 

We  express  thanks  for  the  responsible 
way  in  which  at  an  early  age  they  carry 
out  their  duties.  And  we  show  our  ap- 
preciation for  the  unique  experience  that 


is  preparing  them  to  become  better  leaders 
in  tomorrow's  world. 

America  is  proud  of  her  newspaper- 
boys — and  confident  that  their  delivery 
route  will  take  them  far  in  their  chosen 
fields. 

Richard  Nixon 

NOTE :  The  statement  was  posted  for  the  press. 


334     Statement  on  Signing  an 
Public  Works.     October 

I  AM  TODAY  signing  H.R.  18127, 
which  makes  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1 97 1  in  a  broad  area  of  public  works,  in- 
cluding dam  construction.  This  bill  con- 
tains funds  for  many  important  purposes 
and  projects  that  must  be  carried  forward. 


Appropriation  Bill  for 
7.  1970 

However,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
its  impact  on  spending  in  future  years.  In 
my  proposal  to  the  Congress  last  January, 
I  requested  funds  for  37  projects  in  con- 
struction and  preconstruction  planning  to 
be  started  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
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the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Seen  through 
to  completion,  these  new  projects  would 
cost  over  the  years  a  total  of  $1.3  billion. 
The  Congress  increased  the  number  of 
starts  to  102  new  projects  which  would 
ultimately  cost  $4.5  billion.  The  extra  $3.2 
billion  is  now  committed  by  the  Congress. 
Many  of  these  added  starts  are  for  proj- 
ects which  would  benefit  some  par- 
ticularly interested  group  but  would  be  of 
little  value  to  the  people  generally.  There 


is  too  much  pork  in  this  barrel. 

It  is  my  intention  to  consider  all  means 
possible  to  minimize  the  impact  of  these 
inflationary  and  unnecessary  appropria- 
tions, including  the  deferment  of  the  pro- 
posed starts  and  the  withholding  of  funds. 
There  are  too  many  top  priority  demands 
on  our  resources  to  permit  this  kind  of 
spending. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  181 27  is  Public  Law 
91-439   (84  Stat.  890). 


335     Address  to  the  Nation  About  a  New  Initiative  for  Peace 
in  Southeast  Asia.     October  7, 1970 


Good  evening,  my  fellow  Americans: 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  a  major  new  initiative  for  peace. 

When  I  authorized  operations  against 
the  enemy  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia  last 
April,  I  also  directed  that  an  intensive  ef- 
fort be  launched  to  develop  new  ap- 
proaches for  peace  in  Indochina. 

In  Ireland  on  Sunday,  I  met  with  the 
chiefs  of  our  delegation  to  the  Paris  talks. 
This  meeting  marked  the  culmination  of  a 
Government-wide  effort  begun  last  spring 
on  the  negotiation  front.  After  consider- 
ing the  recommendations  of  all  my  prin- 
cipal advisers,  I  am  tonight  announcing 
new  proposals  for  peace  in  Indochina. 

This  new  peace  initiative  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  Governments  of  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  All  sup- 
port it.  It  has  been  made  possible  in  large 
part  by  the  remarkable  success  of  the 
Vietnamization  program  over  the  past  1 8 
months.  Tonight  I  want  to  tell  you  what 
these  proposals  are  and  what  they  mean. 

First,  I  propose  that  all  armed  forces 
throughout  Indochina  cease  firing  their 
weapons  and  remain  in  the  positions  they 


now  hold.  This  would  be  a  "cease-fire-in- 
place."  It  would  not  in  itself  be  an  end  to 
the  conflict,  but  it  would  accomplish  one 
goal  all  of  us  have  been  working  toward : 
an  end  to  the  killing. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining a  cease-fire  in  a  guerrilla  war 
where  there  are  no  frontlines.  But  an  un- 
conventional war  may  require  an  un- 
conventional truce;  our  side  is  ready  to 
stand  still  and  cease  firing. 

I  ask  that  this  proposal  for  a  cease- 
fire-in-place  be  the  subject  for  immediate 
negotiation.  And  my  hope  is  that  it  will 
break  the  logjam  in  all  the  negotiations. 

This  cease-fire  proposal  is  put  forth 
without  preconditions.  The  general  prin- 
ciples that  should  apply  are  these: 

A  cease-fire  must  he  effectively  super- 
vised by  international  observers,  as  well  as 
by  the  parties  themselves.  Without  effec- 
tive supervision  a  cease-fire  runs  the  con- 
stant risk  of  breaking  down.  All  concerned 
must  be  confident  that  the  cease-fire  will 
be  maintained  and  that  any  local  breaches 
of  it  will  be  quickly  and  fairly  repaired. 

A  cease-fire  should  not  he  the  means  hy 
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which  either  side  builds  up  its  strength  by 
an  increase  in  outside  combat  forces  in 
any  of  the  nations  of  Indochina. 

And  a  cease-fire  should  cause  all  kinds 
of  warfare  to  stop.  This  covers  the  full 
range  of  actions  that  have  typified  this 
war,  including  bombing  and  acts  of  terror. 

A  cease-fire  should  encompass  not  only 
the  fighting  in  Vietnam  but  in  all  of  Indo- 
china, Conflicts  in  this  region  are  closely 
related.  The  United  States  has  never 
sought  to  widen  the  war.  What  we  do  seek 
is  to  widen  the  peace. 

Finally^  a  cease-fire  should  be  part  of  a 
general  move  to  end  the  war  in  Indochina, 

A  cease-fire-in-place  would  undoubt- 
edly create  a  host  of  problems  in  its 
maintenance.  But  it's  always  been  easier 
to  make  war  than  to  make  a  truce.  To 
build  an  honorable  peace,  we  must  accept 
the  challenge  of  long  and  difiicult 
negotiations. 

By  agreeing  to  stop  the  shooting,  we  can 
set  the  stage  for  agreements  on  other 
matters. 

A  second  point  of  the  new  initiative  for 
peace  is  this : 

/  propose  an  Indochina  Peace  Confer- 
ence, At  the  Paris  talks  today,  we  are 
talking  about  Vietnam.  But  North  Viet- 
namese troops  are  not  only  infiltrating, 
crossing  borders,  and  establishing  bases 
in  South  Vietnam — they  are  carrying  on 
their  aggression  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  as 
well. 

An  international  conference  is  needed 
to  deal  with  the  conflict  in  all  three  states 
of  Indochina.  The  war  in  Indochina  has 
been  proved  to  be  of  one  piece;  it  cannot 
be  cured  by  treating  only  one  of  its  areas 
of  outbreak. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  Geneva 
Accords  of  1954  and  1962  remain  valid  as 


a  basis  for  settlement  of  problems  between 
states  in  the  Indochina  area.  And  we  shall 
accept  the  results  of  agreements  reached 
between  these  states. 

While  we  pursue  the  convening  of  an 
Indochina  Peace  Conference,  we  will  con- 
tinue the  negotiations  in  Paris.  Our  pro- 
posal for  a  larger  conference  can  be 
discussed  there  as  well  as  through  other 
diplomatic  channels.  The  Paris  talks  will 
remain  our  primary  forum  for  reaching  a 
negotiated  settlement,  until  such  time  as  a 
broader  international  conference  produces 
serious  negotiations. 

The  third  part  of  our  peace  initiative 
has  to  do  with  the  United  States  forces  in 
South  Vietnam, 

In  the  past  20  months,  I  have  reduced 
our  troop  ceilings  in  South  Vietnam  by 
165,000  men.  During  the  spring  of  next 
year,  these  withdrawals  will  have  totaled 
more  than  260,000  men — about  one-half 
the  number  that  were  in  South  Vietnam 
when  I  took  office. 

As  the  American  combat  role  and 
presence  have  decreased,  American 
casualties  have  also  decreased.  Our  casu- 
alties since  the  completion  of  the  Cam- 
bodian operation  were  the  lowest  for  a 
comparable  period  in  the  last  4^2  years. 
:  We  are  ready  now  to  negotiate  an 
agreed  timetable  for  complete  with- 
drawals as  part  of  an  overall  settlement. 
We  are  prepared  to  withdraw  all  our 
forces  as  part  of  a  settlement  based  on  the 
principles  I  spelled  out  previously  and  the 
proposals  I  am  making  tonight. 

Fourth,  I  ask  the  other  side  to  join  us  in 
a  search  for  a  political  settlement  that 
truly  meets  the  aspirations  of  all  South 
Vietnamese, 

Three  principles  govern  our  approach: 

— We  seek  a  political  solution  that  re- 
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fleets  the  will  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese people. 

— ^A  fair  political  solution  should  reflect 
the  existing  relationship  of  political 
forces  in  South  Vietnam. 

— ^And  we  will  abide  by  the  outcome  of 
the  political  process  agreed  upon. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  one  es- 
sential point:  The  other  side  is  not  merely 
objecting  to  a  few  personalities  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government.  They 
want  to  dismantle  the  organized  non- 
Communist  parties  and  insure  the  take- 
over by  their  party.  They  demand  the 
right  to  exclude  whomever  they  wish  from 
government. 

This  patently  unreasonable  demand  is 
totally  unacceptable. 

As  my  proposals  today  indicate^  we  are 
prepared  to  be  flexible  on  many  matters. 
But  we  stand  firm  for  the  right  of  all  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  to  determine  for 
themselves  the  kind  of  government  they 
want. 

We  have  no  intention  of  seeking  any 
settlement  at  the  conference  table  other 
than  one  which  fairly  meets  the  reason- 
able concerns  of  both  sides.  We  know 
that  when  the  conflict  ends,  the  other  side 
will  still  be  there.  And  the  only  kind  of 
settlement  that  will  endure  is  one  that 
both  sides  have  an  interest  in  preserving. 

Finally^  I  propose  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  release  of  all  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  both  sides. 

War  and  imprisonment  should  be  over 
for  all  these  prisoners.  They  and  their 
families  have  already  suffered  too  much. 

I  propose  that  all  prisoners  of  war,  with- 
out exception,  without  condition,  be  re- 
leased now  to  return  to  the  place  of  their 
choice. 

And  I  propose  that  all  journalists  and 


other  innocent  civilian  victims  of  the  con- 
flict be  released  immediately  as  well. 

The  immediate  release  of  all  prisoners 
of  war  would  be  a  simple  act  of  humanity. 

But  it  could  be  even  more.  It  could 
serve  to  establish  good  faith,  the  intent 
to  make  progress,  and  thus  improve  the 
prospects  for  negotiation. 

We  are  prepared  to  discuss  specific  pro- 
cedures to  complete  the  speedy  release  of 
all  prisoners. 

The  five  proposals  that  I  have  made  to- 
night can  open  the  door  to  an  enduring 
peace  in  Indochina. 

Ambassador  Bruce  will  present  these 
proposals  formally  to  the  other  side  in 
Paris  tomorrow.  He  will  be  joined  in 
that  presentation  by  Ambassador  Lam  ^ 
representing  South  Vietnam. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  the 
acceptance  of  these  proposals  would  mean. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  there's 
always  been  a  war  going  on  somewhere  in 
the  world.  The  guns  have  never  stopped 
firing.  By  achieving  a  cease-fire  in  Indo- 
china, and  by  holding  firmly  to  the  cease- 
fire in  the  Middle  East,  we  could  hear  the 
welcome  sound  of  peace  throughout  the 
world  for  the  first  time  in  a  generation. 

We  could  have  some  reason  to  hope  that 
we  had  reached  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  war  in  this  century.  We  might  then  be 
on  the  threshold  of  a  generation  of  peace. 

The  proposals  I  have  made  tonight  are 
designed  to  end  the  fighting  throughout 
Indochina  and  to  end  the  impasse  in  nego- 
tiations in  Paris.  Nobody  has  anything  to 
gain  by  delay  and  only  lives  to  lose. 

There  are  many  nations  involved  in  the 
fighting  in  Indochina.  Tonight,  all  those 

^  Ambassador  Pham  Dang  Lam,  Head  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  delegation  to  the  Paris 
talks  on  Vietnam. 
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nations,  except  one,  announce  their  readi- 
ness to  agree  to  a  cease-fire.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  join  its  neighbors  in  a  proposal  to 
quit  making  war  and  to  start  making 
peace. 

As  you  know,  I  have  just  returned  from 
a  trip  which  took  me  to  Italy,  Spain, 
Yugoslavia,  England,  and  Ireland. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
cheered  me  as  I  drove  through  the  cities 
of  those  countries. 

They  were  not  cheering  for  me  as  an 
individual.  They  were  cheering  for  the 
country  I  was  proud  to  represent — the 
United  States  of  America.  For  millions 
of  people  in  the  free  world,  the  nonaligned 
world,  and  the  Communist  world,  Amer- 
ica is  the  land  of  freedom,  of  opportunity, 
of  progress. 

I  believe  there  is  another  reason  they 
welcomed  me  so  warmly  in  every  coun- 
try I  visited,  despite  their  wide  differ- 
ences in  political  systems  and  national 
backgrounds. 

In  my  talks  with  leaders  all  over  the 
world,  I  find  that  there  are  those  who 
may  not  agree  with  all  of  our  policies.  But 
no  world  leader  to  whom  I  have  talked 
fears  that  the  United  States  will  use  its 
great  power  to  dominate  another  country 


or  to  destroy  its  independence.  We  can 
be  proud  that  this  is  the  cornerstone  of 
America's  foreign  policy. 

There  is  no  goal  to  which  this  Nation 
is  more  dedicated  and  to  which  I  am  more 
dedicated  than  to  build  a  new  structure  of 
peace  in  the  world  where  every  nation, 
including  North  Vietnam  as  well  as  South 
Vietnam,  can  be  free  and  independent 
with  no  fear  of  foreign  aggression  or  for- 
eign domination. 

I  believe  every  American  deeply  be- 
lieves in  his  heart  that  the  proudest  legacy 
the  United  States  can  leave  during  this  pe- 
riod when  we  are  the  strongest  nation  of 
the  world  is  that  our  power  was  used  to 
defend  freedom,  not  to  destroy  it;  to  pre- 
serve the  peace,  not  to  break  the  peace. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  make  this  pro- 
posal for  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam  and  in 
Indochina. 

I  ask  that  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  respond 
to  this  proposal  in  the  same  spirit.  Let  us 
give  our  children  what  we  have  not  had 
in  this  century,  a  chance  to  enjoy  a 
generation  of  peace. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9  p.m.  in  his  of- 
fice at  the  White  House.  The  address  was  broad- 
cast live  on  radio  and  television.  An  advance 
text  was  released  on  the  same  day. 
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Reporter.  Have  you  heard  any  com- 
ment on  your  speech  last  night  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  or  the  rest  of  the 
world? 

The  President.  The  rest  of  the  world, 
yes.  The  North  Vietnamese,  I  think,  made 
a  brief  comment  this  morning,  indicating 


that  they,  of  course,  will  look  at  the  [pro- 
posal] next  week. 

We  don't  expect  a  formal  comment 
from  them  until  next  week  when  they 
come  back  to  the  Paris  conference.  But  the 
rest,  the  reaction  in  the  world  and  in  the 
Nation,  has  been  extremely  favorable. 
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We  are  particularly  pleased,  naturally, 
at  the  strong  support  within  the  Nation, 
the  bipartisan  support,  because  one  of  the 
hopes  that  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
had  is  that  by  division  in  the  United 
States  they  will  get  what  they  want  at  the 
conference  table  and  a  better  deal  than 
they  could  get  now. 

We  have  made  a  very  forthcoming  pro- 
posal, and  the  fact  that  it  has  wide  bi- 
partisan support  will  not  go  unnoticed  in 
Hanoi.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  our 
Democratic  leaders  like  Mike  Mansfield, 
as  well  as  Republican  leaders,  have  en- 
dorsed it,  and  Congressmen  and  Senators 
of  both  sides.  It  was  a  bipartisan  speech. 
There  was  no  partisanship  in  it.  When 
people  are  working  for  peace,  there's  no 
politics  in  that. 

World  reaction,  of  course — I  talked  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  this  morning — 
naturally,  it  takes  a  little  time  to  piqk  that 
up,  but  it's  been  very  favorable  through- 
out the  world  up  to  this  point,  with  the 
usual  reactions  that  you  might  expect  from 
some  areas,  but  very  favorable  from  Euro- 
pean, Latin  American,  African,  and  Asian 
sources.  This  also  is  important  because  it 
means  now  that  the  position  of  the  United 
States  on  Vietnam,  diplomatically,  has 
broad  support  within  the  world  commu- 


nity. We  had  strong  support  before,  and 
considerable  understanding,  but  now  that 
we  have  taken  this  diplomatic  initiative, 
world  leaders  generally,  I  think,  will  give 
us  support  who  might  previously  have 
waited  or  hedged  on  doing  so  because 
they  may  have  felt  that  we  had  not  gone 
as  far  as  we  could  at  the  conference  table. 

No  one  now  can  raise  a  question  on 
that.  Well,  they  can  raise  a  question,  but 
serious  questions  will  not  be  raised  be- 
cause whether  it  is  a  cease-fire  or  a  total 
withdrawal  of  all  of  our  forces,  or  whether 
it  is  a  political  settlement,  or  the  offer  with 
regard  to  prisoners  of  war,  the  United 
States  has  made  a  very  forthcoming  pro- 
posal. We  would  expect  that  the  North 
Vietnamese,  after  their  first,  shall  we  say, 
reaction  indicating  that  they  do  not  see 
much  new  in  it — ^which  we  would  nat- 
urally expect  at  first  blush — that  as  they 
consider  it  we  would  hope  that  they  would 
take  it  as  seriously  as  we  took  it  when  we 
made  it,  as  world  leaders  have  responded 
to  it,  as  leaders  in  both  parties  here  have 
responded  to  it,  including  critics  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  as  well  as  those  who  sup- 
port it. 

Reporter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  The  President  responded  to  the  report- 
er's question  at  11:30  a.m.  on  his  arrival  at 
Hunter  Army  Airfield,  Savannah,  Ga. 
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The  President.  I  talked  to  Secretary 
Rogers  this  morning  and  he  was  very 
pleased  with  the  reaction,  worldwide.  Of 
course,  all  of  the  messages  are  not  yet  in, 
but  up  to  this  time  it  has  been  a  very,  very 
good  reaction  from  leaders  all  over  the 


world  supporting  the  peace  initiative  that 
we  have  taken. 

The  other  thing  that  is  significant  is 
that  we  had  very  good  support  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  That  is  significant  be- 
cause the  leaders  in  Hanoi  have  said  over 
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and  over  again,  publicly,  and  all  the  ex- 
perts say  that  they  believe  this,  that  they 
are  going  to  wait  for  political  division  in 
the  United  States  to  get  them  at  the  con- 
ference table  what  they  can't  win  on  the 
battlefield. 

The  fact  that  Americans  of  both  parties 
supported  this  peace  initiative,  people  like 
Senator  Mansfield,  the  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  others,  this  is,  of  course,  very  im- 
portant in  presenting  a  united  front  on 
the  peace  initiative.  So  we  were  glad  that 
we  had  support  at  home,  support  abroad, 
good  editorial  support  from  those  that  I 
saw  in  the  United  States. 

The  immediate  reaction  in  Hanoi,  of 
course,  is  no  indication  of  what  their  reac- 
tion will  be  later.  The  immediate  reaction 
always  has  to  be  one  of  what  appears  to 
be  rejection  in  such  a  case. 

But  if  the  situation  continues  as  we 
think  it  will,  of  broad  world  support  for 
the  peace  initiative,  and  broad  support 
within  the  United  States,  I  believe  that 
Hanoi  will  recognize  that  this  is  a  very 
serious  proposal.  It  is  one  that  is  fair  to 
them  and  fair  to  us,  and  it  is  one  that  they 
should  seriously  consider  rather  than 
simply  to  repeat  the  same  old  lines  that 
they  have  repeated  previously. 

We  have  made  some  new  proposals  and 
now  we  think  that  they  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  some  new  proposals.  If  they 
do,  we  can  make  some  progress.  That  is 
the  way  we  are  going  to  play  it. 

We  didn't  make  this  simply  to  have  a 
propaganda  line,  as  I  pointed  out.  We 
made  this  proposal  because  we  wanted  to 
cover  every  base  that  we  could.  And  so, 
that  is  why  we  offered  the  cease-fire,  a 
total  cease-fire.  That  is  why  we  offered  a 
total  withdrawal  of  all  of  our  forces,  some- 
thing we  have  never  offered  before,  if  we 


had  mutual  withdrawal  on  the  other  side. 
That  is  why  we  had  a  very  forthcoming 
position  on  the  release  of  all  prisoners 
without  regard  to  trading  one  for  one  or 
two  for  one.  We  will  release  all  we  have; 
they  will  release  all  they  have.  That  means 
not  only  we,  but  the  South  Vietnamese  as 
well — and  an  all- Indochina  conference. 

And  while  we  indicated,  too,  that  we 
were  flexible  on  these  matters,  it  seems 
under  these  circumstances  that  this  is  now 
the  chance,  the  time,  to  make  some  prog- 
ress at  the  peace  table. 

Next  week  we  will  get  the  official 
response  from  Hanoi  in  the  public  session 
and  we  would  hope  that  it  would  indicate 
some  progress.  But  whether  it  does  or  it 
does  not  we  intend  to  continue  to  press 
this.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  a  peace  pro- 
posal like  this,  after  a  long  war,  on  the 
tracks,  to  get  progress  on  it. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  discouraged  by 
rejections.  We  are  not  going  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  attitudes  that  we  would  ex- 
pect. Because  we  feel  so  strongly  that  this 
is  a  fair  proposal  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  press  it  in  every  world  forum,  in  Paris, 
and,  of  course,  in  the  event  that  the  op- 
portunity is  presented,  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  other  channels. 

Reporter.  Mr.  President,  I  realize  you 
are  deliberately  not  trying  to  connect 
any  local  political  considerations,  domestic 
political  considerations.  But  as  a  pragma- 
tist,  Mr.  President,  do  you  feel  there  will 
be  a  spin-off  from  this  in  your  own  per- 
sonal popularity  in  the  weeks  ahead?  Do 
you  think  that  will  be  of  any  benefit  to  the 
Republican  Party  as  you  move  around 
and  try  to  support  and  help  some  of  these 
candidates? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  that  it 
has  that  kind  of  effect.  I  feel  that  it  was 
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not,  of  course,  intended  for  that.  If  we  had 
intended  it  for  that,  I  am  politically 
enough  astute  to  have  done  it  just  about 
4  days  before  the  election.  Then  we  would 
not  have  known  what  the  result  would 
have  been  and  people  would  have  voted 
their  hopes  rather  than  the  realities. 

We  did  this  at  the  right  time,  from  the 
standpoint  of  trying  to  make  progress  in 
the  negotiations,  and  at  a  time  when  all 
of  our  advisers  thought  it  could  be  made 
without  jeopardizing  our  forces  in 
Vietnam. 

Now    having    done    that,    the    effect. 


politically,  I  do  not  think  is  going  to  be 
particularly  significant  at  this  time,  and 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  bipartisan  support  for  it.  If  the  other 
side,  if  other  candidates  were  to  make  it 
a  political  issue,  then  it  would  be  politi- 
cally significant.  But  since  there  is  biparti- 
san support  for  this  proposal,  I  believe 
that  it  is  not  going  to  have  any  particular 
effect  on  the  campaign  one  way  or 
another. 

Reporter.  Thank  you. 

NOTE :  The  exchange  took  place  at  1:55  p.m. 
as  the  President  arrived  at  Skidaway  Island 
near  Savannah,  Ga. 
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Mr,  Chairman^  Governor  Maddox^  Con- 
gressman Hagan,  all  of  the  distinguished 
guests  on  the  platform,  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen: 

As  you  know,  I  have  just  returned  from 
a  long  trip  abroad  which  took  us  to  a 
number  of  countries.  As  I  said  last  night 
on  television,  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  were  very 
heartened  by  the  wonderful  welcomes  we 
received  in  countries  like  Yugoslavia  and 
Italy  and  Spain  and  Ireland  and  England. 

I  recall  when  we  were  in  Ireland,  I  said 
at  the  Irish  dinner  that  there  is  really 
nothing  like  an  Irish  welcome.  And  I  must 
say  that  after  traveling  through  the  streets 
of  Savannah  today,  and  then  seeing  all 
of  you  that  have  come  out  to  this  island, 
and  you  had  to  come  here  by  boat — I 
understand  that  is  going  to  change — ^but 
nevertheless,  to  see  all  of  you  that  came 
out  here,  recognizing  that  some  of  you, 
I  understand,  have  been  here  since  9 


o'clock  this  morning,  I've  got  to  say 
after  this  there  is  nothing  like  a  Georgia 
welcome. 

I  remember  when  my  good  friend  Hal 
Suit  ^  suggested  that  I  should  come  down 
to  Georgia,  he  said — and  I  am  sure,  in- 
cidentally, that  Governor  Maddox  would 
agree  with  this,  that  makes  it  bipartisan — 
he  said,  "Everybody  goes  to  Atlanta."  He 
said,  "Why  don't  you  come  to  Savannah?" 
So  that  is  why  I  am  in  Savannah,  and 
I  am  glad  to  be  here. 

As  you  know,  I  am  here  for  a  purpose 
that  is  very  important  to  the  future  of  this 
State,  of  this  country,  and  particularly  the 
future  of  our  children.  I  was  delighted  to 
see  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts, 
and  all  the  young  people  that  are  here 
today,  because  my  remarks,  and  they  will 


*  Mr.  Suit  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
the  governorship  of  Georgia. 
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be  very  brief,  relate  to  them  and  their 
future  really  more  than  it  does  to  us,  those 
in  our  generation. 

Not  that  we  do  not  care  about  what 
happens  to  us,  but  I  am  thinking  of  what 
kind  of  an  America  we  are  going  to  leave 
to  those  young  children,  whether  or  not 
they  are  going  to  have  the  resources  that 
will  allow  them  to  lead  a  good  life; 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  have  the 
open  spaces,  the  recreation,  the  clean 
water,  the  clean  air,  the  birthright  that 
we  want  for  every  American.  And  that  is, 
to  an  extent,  what  this  program  is  about 
today. 

Before  referring  to  it  further,  however, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  what  impresses 
me  about  this  installation  that  is  not  yet 
built  but  which  will  be  built  after  I  un- 
veil the  architectural  plans  in  this  cere- 
mony— what  impresses  me  about  it  is  the 
amount  of  cooperation  and  the  number 
of  various  groups  of  people  who  have 
made  it  possible. 

These  days  we  tend  too  often,  when- 
ever we  have  a  problem,  to  say,  "What 
are  they  going  to  do  in  Washington?" 
And  when  always  we  turn  only  to  Wash- 
ington, we  find  that  then  Washington  tells 
people  at  home  what  to  do.  I  don't  think 
that  is  a  good  idea. 

I  think  the  people  of  this  country  want 
to  make  their  own  decisions  as  much  as 
possible  as  close  at  home,  and  I  think  you 
believe  that. 

So  I  was  very  pleased  to  find  that  the 
land  here  was  given  by  private  enterprise; 
that  the  Roeblings,^  for  example,  are  pres- 
ent here,  who  were  among  those  who  gave 
the  land.  I  found  that  a  county,  Chatham 


'  The  family  of  Robert  C.  Roebling,  a  cattle 
rancher  on  Skidaway  Island,  Ga. 


County,  played  a  part.  Chatham  County 
is  going  to  build  the  bridge. 

I  found  that  the  State  of  Georgia, 
and  the  United  States  Government,  are 
cooperating  in  the  financing  of  this  proj- 
ect, and  I  found  that  the  University  of 
Georgia,  a  great  institution,  is  going  to 
operate  the  project.  There  you  have,  it 
seems  to  me,  an  ideal  combination.  You 
have  local  government,  you  have  State 
government  and  Federal  Government. 
You  have  private  enterprise  and  you  have 
a  great  educational  institution,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  That  is  the  kind  of 
approach  to  government  that  we  want — 
but  that  we  want  more  of  in  the  years 
ahead,  so  that  we  can  enlist  just  as  many 
various  groups  within  our  society  as  we  can 
for  building  the  better  America  that  we 
all  want. 

Now  a  word  about  this  project.  We 
hear  about  the  frontiers  that  America 
has  had  through  the  years,  and  those 
frontiers  have  changed,  as  we  all  know. 
First,  we  crossed  the  mountains  and  went 
to  the  Midwest,  and  then  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  went  to  the  Far 
West.  Then  there  were  those  that  said 
there  were  no  other  frontiers  left.  We 
have  all  heard  about  the  great  frontier  of 
space  and  what  has  happened  there. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  a 
frontier  that  is  just  being  discovered,  just 
being  discovered  in  terms  of  its  enormous 
possibilities.  That  is  the  frontier  of  the  seas 
around  us. 

I  was  surprised  to  find,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  if  you  have 
not  studied  this,  that  it  is  presently  esti- 
mated that  on  the  oceans  bordering  on 
the  United  States,  already  $20  billion 
worth  of  assets  are  being  developed,  $2 
billion  a  year  of  income  is  derived  from  the 
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oceans  bordering  on  the  United  States. 
And  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface. 

In  fact,  the  greatest  undeveloped  re- 
sources in  the  world  today  are  not  on  land 
but  they  are  in  the  seas.  That  is  what 
this  project  is  about.  This  project  is  one 
that  will  help  to  develop  the  enormous 
resources  of  our  seas,  of  our  waterways 
here  in  these  beautiful  Golden  Isles,  and, 
of  course,  will  tell  us,  through  the  experi- 
ments that  are  made  here,  of  how  we  can, 
in  effect,  in  terms  of  agriculture  we  can 
grow  things  in  the  sea. 

I  know  that  some  of  these  ideas  sound 
pretty  far  out,  but,  as  I  have  studied  it, 
and  as  I  have  heard  about  it,  I  find  that 
this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  exciting 
new  areas  that  we  can  possibly  think 
about. 

I  also  want  to  say  that,  in  speaking  of 
agriculture,  I  would  not  want  to  come  to 
Georgia  without  expressing  appreciation 
to  this  State  for,  among  the  many  people 
that  we  have  from  Georgia  in  our  admin- 
istration, for  giving  us  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Phil  Campbell.  We 
worked  with  him  this  morning,  inciden- 
tally, on  the  farm  bill.  When  I  speak  of 
agriculture  in  the  seas,  that,  of  course, 
is  very  appropriate,  when  we  think  of  his 
great  responsibilities  of  developing  the 
agriculture  on  land. 

Now  let  us  look  briefly  at  that  prob- 
lem, the  development  of  the  resources 
that  are  in  the  seas  about  us,  and  then  let 
us  look  at  another  problem.  We  hear  a  lot 
about  the  environment  these  days,  what 
is  happening  to  the  air  in  our  cities. 

If  you  have  been  to  a  city  that  has  smog, 
you  know  what  a  terribly  serious  problem 
it  is.  We  think  about  the  waters,  how  the 
rivers  become  polluted,  for  example  the 
Savannah  River. 


You  don't  have  to  go  far  from  Wash- 
ington. We  think  of  the  "beautiful  blue" 
Potomac.  You  come  look  at  it  some  day. 
It  isn't  that.  It,  of  course,  is  one  of  the 
most  polluted  rivers  in  the  world. 

We  think  of  what  has  happened  to 
this  great  country  of  ours  in  many  areas 
where  we  have  had  great  industrial  prog- 
ress, progress  that  has  given  us  the  high- 
est per  capita  income  in  the  whole 
world — we  should  be  thankful  that  we 
have  that  because  that  enables  us  to  do 
things  that  we  otherwise  would  be  unable 
to  do  for  our  children — ^but  where,  as  a 
result  of  that  industrial  progress,  we  also 
have  had  the  byproducts  of  air  that  is  very 
difficult  to  breathe,  water  that  isn't  fit  to 
drink,  and  open  spaces  that  are  destroyed. 

There  are  those  who,  of  course,  would 
suggest  that  that  makes  progress  bad, 
that  what  we  should  do  is  to  go  back  to 
the  time  when  we  didn't  have  any  fac- 
tories, when  we  didn't  have  any  auto- 
mobiles, when  we  didn't  have  any  roads, 
because  if  we  didn't,  then  you  would  have 
clean  air  and  clean  water,  and  wouldn't 
life  be  wonderful! 

The  answer  is  it  wouldn't  be  at  all.  I 
have  been  to  lots  of  countries  that  have  no 
progress,  and  believe  me,  I  find  most  of 
the  people  there  want  to  come  to  the 
United  States  of  America  where  we  have 
it.  But  what  we  can  recognize  is  that  in 
this  country  with  its  enormous  industrial 
capability,  it  is  possible  to  have  progress 
and  at  the  same  time  use  those  enormous 
talents  in  those  areas  to  clean  up  the  air, 
and  clean  up  the  water,  and  develop  the 
open  spaces,  the  recreation  that  we  want 
for  our  young  people  in  the  years  ahead. 
So  it  is  with  the  sea  around  us. 

As  we  begin  to  develop  commercially 
even  more  the  enormous  resources  of  the 
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ocean,  it  is  vitally  important  that  we  not 
allow  our  shorelines  to  be  polluted. 

Because  we  referred  a  moment  ago  to 
these  Golden  Isles,  we  think  of  what  gold 
will  buy.  And  gold  is  very  important.  We 
think  of  it  as  the  most — certainly,  when 
we  think  of  anything  that  we  might  want 
to  have,  gold  seems  to  be  as  important 
as  anything  else. 

But  we  also  know  that  in  terms  of  these 
beautiful  islands  and  the  water  around 
them,  that  if  they  become  polluted,  then 
all  the  gold  in  the  world  isn't  going  to 
matter. 

So  what  we  need  is  a  two-pronged  pro- 
gram: One  that  on  the  one  side  will  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  waters  around 
us  for  the  future  benefit  and  progress  of 
mankind,  but,  on  the  other  side,  will  see 
to  it  that  as  we  use  the  oceans  we  do  not 
abuse  the  oceans. 

That  is  why  our  program  in  the  En- 
vironmental Council  is  one  that  will  see  to 
it  that,  whether  it  relates  to  the  drilling 
for  oil,  or  the  dumping  from  ships  and 
boats  as  they  are  in  harbors  and  passing 
along  the  coastline,  that  these  kinds  of 
activities  will  be  carried  on  in  such  a  way 
that  they  do  not  pollute  the  waters  so  that 
they  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  our  children  in 
the  years  ahead. 

What  I  am  simply  saying  to  this  au- 
dience here  in  this  beautiful  area  of  the 
United  States  is  this:  We  are  very  for- 
tunate to  live  in  the  richest  country  in  the 
world.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
with  all  of  our  wealth  unless  we  are  care- 
ful about  how  we  develop  it  in  the  future 
we  can  spoil  this  country  for  our  children. 
We  are  not  going  to  let  that  happen.  That 
is  something  that  is  bigger  than  whether 
we  are  Democrats  or  Republicans.  That 
involves  the  future  of  our  children  and 


the  future  of  America. 

That  is  why  this  installation,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  great  university,  will  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  a  better 
America,  the  development  of  our  re- 
sources, and,  at  the  same  time,  develop 
those  resources  without  destroying  the 
beauty  of  this  land  in  which  we  are  so 
fortunate  to  live. 

I  would  not  want  this  opportunity  to 
pass,  having  touched  on  that  subject, 
without  also  speaking  to  you  briefly  about 
my  reactions  to  the  base  that  I  have  just 
visited  where  our  Air  Force  One  plane 
landed.  I  saw  a  number  of  servicemen 
there.  They  were  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  saw  one  boy  who 
had  come  from  a  town,  Huntington 
Beach,  that  was  only  i  o  miles  from  where 

1  was  born. 

When  I  was  in  the  Mediterranean,  I 
visited  the  6th  Fleet.  I  saw  thousands  of 
young  Americans  there.  I  also  know  the 
deep  concern  that  every  American  has  for 
a  policy  that  will  bring  peace  in  the  world. 

Just  let  me  say  that  When  I  announced 
last  night  a  new  peace  initiative  for  bring- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a  close — a  peace 
initiative  which  included,  as  you  know, 
a  cease-fire,  a  peace  conference  for  all  of 
Indochina,  action  on  the  prisoner  of  war 
issues,  the  total  withdrawal  of  all  forces 
on  a  mutual  basis — I  can  tell  you  that  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  have 
made  that  offer  unless  it  had  been  for  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands — ^yes,  over 

2  million — ^young  Americans,  in  a  very 
difficult  war,  instead  of  deserting  their 
country  decided  to  serve  their  country. 

I  can  tell  you  that  I  am  very  proud  of 
the  men  that  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
They  are  really  peace  forces — the  peace 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  Korea, 
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and  in  other  farflung  areas  across  the 
worlds  and  in  Vietnam. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  as  was 
the  case  in  World  War  I,  in  World  War 
II,  and  in  Korea,  the  United  States  is  not 
fighting  there  to  dominate  any  other  coun- 
try, to  gain  any  territory,  but  we  are 
fighting  only  for  the  right  of  another  peo- 
ple to  have  independence  and  freedom 
from  foreign  domination.  We  can  be 
proud  of  that  kind  of  a  policy  and  proud 
that  America  produces  still  young  men 
who  will  do  their  duty  so  that  their  chil- 
dren can  grow  up  in  a  world  not  only  of 
peace  but  also  of  freedom. 

I  have  read  some  comments  to  the  effect 
that  this  war  was  one  that  was  so  un- 
popular, as  all  wars,  of  course,  are  un- 
popular for  various  reasons  and  different 
reasons,  that  our  best  young  men  have 
gone  to  Canada. 

I  disagree.  I  say  our  best  young  men 
have  gone  to  Vietnam  and  served. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  we  shall  continue 
to  develop  policies  that  will  end  this  war, 
but  end  it  in  a  way  that  we  can  have  a 
just  peace. 

Let  me  just  tell  you  what  I  mean  by 
that.  When  I  became  President  just  20 
months  ago,  it  would  have  been  very  easy 
to  end  the  war.  After  all,  I  was  President 
of  the  United  States,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces.  I  could  have  ended 
the  war,  brought  the  boys  home,   and 


everybody  would  have  certainly  had  a 
sigh  of  relief.  But,  you  know,  ending  wars 
does  not  necessarily  build  the  peace.  We 
have  ended  three  wars  in  this  century.  We 
ended  World  War  I.  We  ended  World 
War  II.  We  ended  Korea.  And  yet  no  gen- 
eration of  Americans  in  this  century  has 
enjoyed  a  full  generation  of  peace. 

What  we  must  do  is  to  end  a  war  in  a 
way  that  serves  the  peace,  that  builds  the 
peace,  that  discourages  aggression,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam  and 
we  are  going  to  accomplish  it. 

So  I  would  say  to  this  wonderful  audi- 
ence, in  conclusion,  I  am  very  proud  to  be 
here  in  Georgia  to  participate  in  these 
ceremonies  that  will  begin  a  very  exciting, 
new  project  which  will  develop  the  waters 
around  us  for  our  children  and  their  chil- 
dren in  the  years  ahead. 

I  also  can  assure  you  that,  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  work  with  all  the  power  at  my 
command  and  with  all  the  ability  that  I 
have  for  those  policies  that  will  bring 
what  we  have  not  had  in  this  century,  a 
generation  of  peace  for  all  Americans. 

Thank  you. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  1:58  p.m. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Ocean  Science  Center 
of  the  Atlantic  Conmiission  was  Laurie  K. 
Abbott. 

The  Commission  is  Georgia's  principal  exec- 
utive agency  for  the  advancement  of  marine 
sciences. 


339     Remarks  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
October  12,  1970 


MRS.  NIXON  and  I  want  to  express  our 
great  appreciation  for  your  welcoming  us 
here  to  this  State,  her  father's  State.  We 
are  very  proud  that  her  father  came  from 
Connecticut. 


I  am  very  proud,  too,  to  have  Mayor 
Ann  Ucello  here,  one  of  my  favorite 
mayors  in  the  whole  country,  running  for 
Congress  here  in  this  city. 

On  this  occasion,  too,  as  I  came  through 
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the  streets,  I  noted  a  number  of  signs, 
most  of  them  friendly,  some  not.  But  this 
I  do  know,  I  know  that  the  people  of  this 
State,  like  the  people  of  America  and  the 
people  of  the  world,  want  peace  in  the 
world,  and  we  are  working  for  peace  every 
day,  I  can  assure  you. 

I  also  want  you  to  know  that  the  peo- 
ple in  this  State,  like  all  the  peole  of  this 
country,  want  a  better  life  for  their  chil- 
dren, better  opportunity.  We  are  working 
for  that. 

I  also  want  you  to  know  that  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  I  have 
known  two  young  men — I  call  them 
young,  although  they  perhaps  have  been 
there  some  time.  But  Tom  Meskill,  who 
has  done  such  an  outstanding  job  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee — in- 
cidentally, I  gave  his  best  regards  to  all 
of  his  Irish  relatives  when  I  was  just 
there  the  other  day.  And  Lowell  Weicker. 


An  indication  of  how  well  he  is  thought 
of  is  that  he  was  elected  the  president  of 
all  of  the  Congressmen  at  the  same  time 
at  which  he  was  elected  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

You  know  when  you  see  two  men  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  doing  a 
fine  job  for  their  districts,  it  is  very  hard  to 
think  of  losing  them.  But  when  Congress- 
man Meskill  can  be  Governor  Meskill, 
and  when  Congressman  Weicker  can  be 
Senator  Weicker,  that  is  a  good  trade.  So 
that  is  what  we  are  for. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  1:07  p.m.  dur- 
ing a  pause  in  his  motorcade  through  the  city 
to  the  Hartford  Hilton  Hotel,  where  he  met 
with  news  executives  from  the  Northeastern 
States  who  were  attending  an  administration 
briefing  on  foreign  policy. 

Representative  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr.,  was 
elected  president  of  the  91st  Club  which  was 
made  up  of  the  freshmen  Republican  Members 
of  the  91st  Congress. 


340     Statement  Announcing  Further  Withdrawals  of  U.S. 
Forces  From  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
October  12,  1970 


ON  APRIL  20  I  announced  that  prog- 
ress under  the  Vietnamization  program 
would  permit  a  reduction  of  150,000 
Americans  in  our  authorized  troop  ceiling 
between  then  and  the  spring  of  1971 .  The 
first  5O5OOO  increments  of  these  withdraw- 
als has  already  been  completed  ahead  of 
the  October  15  date  which  I  set  on  June  3. 
The  continued  progress  of  the  Viet- 
namization program  has  made  possible  an 
acceleration  rate  of  withdrawal  within  the 


overall  schedule  announced  previously. 

Accordingly,  I  have  instructed  Secre- 
tary Laird  to  reduce  the  authorized  ceil- 
ing of  our  forces  in  Vietnam  by  another 
4O5OOO  between  now  and  Christmas.  As  a 
result  of  this  decision,  there  will  be  author- 
ized 205,500  fewer  Americans  in  Vietnam 
by  Christmas  of  this  year  than  when  I 
took  office. 

NOTE :  The  statement  was  released  at  Hartford, 
Conn. 
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341     Statement  About  Decision  To  Continue  the  Turbotrain 
Experiment.     October  12,  1970 


THIS  ADMINISTRATION  has  been 
trying  to  apply  some  of  the  space  age 
technology  and  expertise  to  practical 
problems  such  as  rail  transportation.  To 
this  end.  Secretary  of  Transportation  John 
Volpe  has  recommended — and  I  have 
agreed — that  we  should  continue  the 
Turbotrain  demonstration  experiment 
beyond  its  scheduled  October  22  termina- 
tion date.  I  know  that  this  experiment — 
which  reaches  from  Boston  to  New  York — 
is  important  to  Connecticut  and  I  thought 
you  would  like  to  know  what  we  are  doing 
about  it. 

While  the  final  details  are  yet  to  be 
worked  out,  we  are  hopeful  that  within 
approximately  3  months  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  its  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  will  be  able  to  con- 
summate an  agreement  with  United  Air- 
craft Corporation  and  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad  to  develop  an  expanded  demon- 
stration; one  that  would  possibly  involve 
additional  cars  as  well  as  changes  in 
design  to  improve  the  dependability  of  the 
service. 

The  rationale  behind  our  decision  is 
this:  We  have  had  a  double  benefit  from 
the  Turbotrain  program.  In  addition  to 
conducting  a  successful  experiment,  prov- 


ing that  new,  clean,  fast,  safe  trains  will 
be  used  by  the  traveling  public,  we  have 
also  provided  a  service  that  has  come  to 
be  accepted,  used,  and  counted  on.  The 
service  provides  jobs,  it  contributes  to  the 
economy,  it  is  an  experiment  that  suc- 
ceeded to  the  point  where  it  is  now  almost 
a  necessity.  It  would  be  wrong  to  flatly 
discontinue  the  service  simply  because  the 
Railroad  Administration  has  proved  its 
point. 

There  has  been  great  interest  in  the 
Turbotrain  throughout  the  Northeast — 
Governor  Dempsey,  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler, and  Governor  Sargent  have  all  been 
enthusiastic  about  it.  And  we  intend  to 
retain  the  service,  save  the  jobs,  and  con- 
tinue to  fill  the  public  need. 

And  I  want  to  point  out  how  much 
I  appreciate  the  great  interest  and  great 
eflFort  your  Congressmen  Lowell  Weicker 
and  Tom  Meskill  have  played  in  working 
to  find  solutions  for  our  transportation 
problems.  Connecticut  can  be  very  proud 
of  what  they  have  done  on  this — and  on  a 
great  many  other  issues  that  we  face 
today. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Stam- 
ford,  Conn. 


342     Veto  of  a  Political  Broadcasting  Bill. 
October  12,  1970 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval, S.  3637,  a  bill  to  revise  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Communications  Act  which 
relate  to  political  broadcasting. 


This  legislation  is  aimed  at  the  highly 
laudable  and  widely  supported  goals  of 
controlling  political  campaign  expendi- 
tures and  preventing  one  candidate  from 
having  an  unfair  advantage  over  another. 
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Its  fatal  deficiency  is  that  it  not  only  falls 
far  short  of  achieving  these  goals  but  also 
threatens  to  make  matters  worse. 

S.  3637  does  not  limit  the  overall  cost 
of  campaigning.  It  merely  limits  the 
amount  that  candidates  can  spend  on 
radio  and  television.  In  doing  so,  it  un- 
fairly endangers  freedom  of  discussion, 
discriminates  against  the  broadcast  media, 
favors  the  incumbent  officeholder  over 
the  officeseeker  and  gives  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage to  the  famous.  It  raises  the  pros- 
pect of  more — rather  than  less — campaign 
spending.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  many 
instances  impossible,  to  enforce  and 
would  tend  to  penalize  most  those  who 
conscientiously  attempt  to  abide  by  the 
law. 

The  problem  with  campaign  spending 
is  not  radio  and  television ;  the  problem  is 
spending.  This  bill  plugs  only  one  hole 
in  a  sieve. 

Candidates  who  had  and  wanted  to 
spend  large  sums  of  money,  could  and 
would  simply  shift  their  advertising  out  of 
radio  and  television  into  other  media — 
magazines,  newspapers,  billboards,  pam- 
phlets, and  direct  mail.  There  would  be 
no  restriction  on  the  amount  they  could 
spend  in  these  media. 

Hence,  nothing  in  this  bill  would  mean 
less  campaign  spending. 

In  fact,  the  bill  might  tend  to  increase 
rather  than  decrease  the  total  amount 
that  candidates  spend  in  their  campaigns. 
It  is  a  fact  of  political  life  that  in  many 
Congressional  districts  and  States  a  can- 
didate can  reach  more  voters  per  dollar 
through  radio  and  TV  than  any  other 
means  of  communication.  Severely  limit- 
ing the  use  of  TV  and  radio  in  these  areas 


would  only  force  the  candidate  to  spend 
more  by  requiring  him  to  use  more  expen- 
sive techniques. 

By  restricting  the  amount  of  time  a  can- 
didate can  obtain  on  television  and  radio, 
this  legislation  would  severely  limit  the 
ability  of  many  candidates  to  get  their 
message  to  the  greatest  number  of  the 
electorate.  The  people  deserve  to  know 
more,  not  less,  about  the  candidates  and 
where  they  stand. 

There  are  other  discriminatory  features 
in  this  legislation.  It  limits  the  amount  of 
money  candidates  for  a  major  elective 
office  may  spend  for  broadcasting  in  gen- 
eral elections  to  7^  per  vote  cast  for  the 
office  in  question  in  the  last  election  or 
$20,000  whichever  is  greater.  This  for- 
mula was  arrived  at  through  legislative 
compromise  and  is  not  based  on  any 
scientific  analysis  of  broadcast  markets.  It 
fails  to  take  into  account  the  diff'ering 
campaign  expenditure  requirements  of 
candidates  in  various  braodcast  areas.  In 
many  urban  centers,  the  $20,000  limita- 
tion would  permit  a  Congressional  can- 
didate to  purchase  only  a  few  minutes  of 
broadcast  time,  thus  precluding  the  use 
of  radio  or  television  as  an  effective  in- 
strument of  communication.  On  the  other 
hand,  $20,000  spent  on  television  broad- 
casting in  another  district  would  enable  a 
candidate  to  virtually  blanket  a  large  area 
with  campaign  advertising  spots.  For  ex- 
ample, 30  seconds  of  prime  television  time 
in  New  York  City  costs  $3,500;  in  the 
Wichita-Hutchinson,  Kansas  area,  it  costs 

$145. 

S.  3637  raises  a  host  of  other  questions 

of  both  principle  and  practice.  It  would 
require    that   broadcasters    charge    can- 
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didates  no  more  than  the  lowest  unit 
charge  of  the  station  for  comparable  time. 
This  is  tantamount  to  rate-setting  by 
statute  and  represents  a  radical  departure 
for  the  Congress  which  has  traditionally 
abhorred  any  attempt  to  establish  rates  by 
legislation. 

Among  the  other  questions  raised  and 
left  unanswered  are  these:  How  would 
expenditures  of  various  individuals  and 
organizations  not  directly  connected  with 
the  candidate  be  charged?  Would  they 
be  considered  part  of  a  candidate's 
allowed  total  expenditure^  even  if  they 
were  beyond  the  candidate's  control?  And 
how  would  money  spent  by  a  committee 
opposing  a  candidate  be  accounted? 
Would  it  be  included  in  the  total  for  that 
candidate's  opponent,  even  though  spent 
without  his  consent  or  control?  This  bill 
does  not  effectively  limit  the  purchase  of 
television  time  to  oppose  a  candidate. 

In  the  end,  enforcement  of  the  ex- 
penditure limitation  would  in  most  cases 
occur  after  the  election.  This  raises  the 
possibility  of  confusion  and  chaos  as  elec- 
tions come  to  be  challenged  for  violation 
of  S.  3637  and  the  cases  are  still  unresolved 
when  the  day  arrives  on  which  the  win- 
ning candidate  should  take  office. 

There  is  another  issue  here  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  all.  An 
honored  part  of  the  American  political 
tradition  is  that  any  little  known  but 
highly  qualified  citizen  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  seek  and  ultimately  win  elective 
office.  This  bill  would  strike  a  serious  blow 
at  that  tradition.  The  incumbent — ^be- 
cause he  has  a  natural  avenue  of  public 
attention  through  the  news  media  in  the 
conduct  of  his  office — would  have  an  im- 


measurable advantage  over  the  "out" 
who  was  trying  to  get  in.  The  only  others 
who  would  share  part  of  this  advantage 
would  be  those  whose  names  were  well- 
known  for  some  other  reason. 

What  we  have  in  S.  3637  is  a  good  aim, 
gone  amiss.  Nearly  everyone  who  is  active 
or  interested  in  the  political  process  wants 
to  find  some  way  to  limit  the  crushing  and 
growing  cost  of  political  campaigning. 
But  this  legislation  is  worse  than  no  an- 
swer to  the  problem — it  is  a  wrong  answer. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  continue  to 
analyze  and  consider  ways  to  reach  this 
goal  through  legislation  which  will  not 
restrict  freedom  of  discussion,  will  not  dis- 
criminate against  any  communications 
medium,  will  not  tend  to  freeze  incum- 
bents in  office,  will  not  favor  the  famed 
over  the  worthy  but  little-known,  will  not 
risk  confusion  and  chaos  in  our  election 
process  and  will  not  promote  more  rather 
than  less  campaign  spending.  Such  legisla- 
tion will  have  to  be  far  better  than  S. 

3637- 

I  am  as  opposed  to  big  spending  in 
campaigns  as  I  am  to  big  spending  in  gov- 
ernment. But  before  we  tamper  with 
something  as  fundamental  as  the  electoral 
process,  we  must  be  certain  that  we  never 
give  the  celebrity  an  advantage  over  an 
unknown,  or  the  officeholder  an  extra  ad- 
vantage over  the  challenger. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
October  12, 1970 

note:  The  message  was  released  at  Stamford, 
Conn.,  and  at  Washington. 

The  Senate  sustained  the  President's  veto  in 
a  vote  on  November  23,  1970. 
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343     Remarks  at  the  Dedication  of  the  ItaUan  Community 
Center  in  Stamford,  Connecticut.     October  12,  1970 


Mr,  Chairman^  all  of  the  distinguished 
guests  on  the  platform^  and  all  of  you 
gathered  here  in  Stamford: 

May  I  tell  you  how  very  much  Mrs. 
Nixon  and  I  appreciate  your  very  warm 
welcome.  We  are  sorry  we  were  a  bit  late 
and  we  are  sorry  for  the  delay.  But  I 
understand  as  the  helicopter  landed  that 
the  sound  system  went  out  and  we  had  to 
wait  until  it  was  repaired.  I  hope  that  all 
of  you  can  hear  so  that  we  can  have  the 
chance  to  express  our  very  best  wishes 
to  you. 

I  am  very  honored  to  be  here  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  dedication  ceremony  for 
the  Italian  Community  Center.  And  as  I 
see  this  great  audience  here,  I  realize  that 
I  am  really  seeing  a  cross  section  of  Amer- 
ica. When  I  think  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, I  think  of  a  State  that  owes  so 
much  of  its  greatness  to  all  the  people 
that  make  up  America. 

Connecticut  has  a  proud  heritage  of 
groups,  nationalities,  of  all  kinds,  and 
among  the  proudest,  of  course,  is  the 
Italian  heritage. 

As  I  speak  to  you  today  with  regard  to 
this  center,  I  naturally  have  some  com- 
ments with  regard  to  this  Italian  Center 
for  Stamford,  Connecticut.  I  wish  to 
speak  on  Columbus  Day  of  what  America 
owes  to  those  of  Italian  background,  the 
many  that  have  contributed  to  this 
country. 

On  that  point,  I  think  that  one  indica- 
tion of  what  we  owe  we  see  right  up  here 
on  this  platform.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
members  of  our  administration  team,  a 
man  that  has  been  particularly  strong  in 
the   whole   field   of   transportation   and 


many  other  fields,  and  who  has  made  an 
announcement  today  with  regard  to  our 
transportation  system,  particularly  the 
transit  system  as  it  affects  commuters  and 
the  rest,  is  Secretary  John  Volpe.  I  want 
Secretary  Volpe  to  stand  up  again. 

John  Volpe  was  Governor  of  your 
neighboring  State  of  Massachusetts.  He 
has  served  as  Secretary  of  Transportation 
for  this  administration.  He  has  handled 
many  other  assignments  for  us.  But  one 
thing  that  always  impressed  me  about 
John  Volpe  is  the  way  that  he  speaks  so 
movingly  of  his  background.  He  is  proud 
that  he  is  a  first-generation  Italian- 
American.  He  is  proud  of  that  background 
and  justly  so. 

When  I  was  in  Rome  just  a  week,  2 
weeks  ago,  I  recall  that  as  we  spoke  in  that 
great  city,  that  one  of  my  Italian  friends 
there  said  there  were  twice  as  many 
Italians  living  in  America  as  live  in  Rome, 
8^  million. 

I  was  thinking  not  only  of  the  number 
of  those  of  Italian  background  who  live 
in  America,  8^/2  million,  but  of  the  long 
history  that  we  have  of  those  of  Italian 
background  and  what  they  have  con- 
tributed to  America.  Everyone  knows  this 
is  Columbus  Day.  We  also  know  that 
through  the  years  those  of  Italian  back- 
ground in  all  areas  in  the  field  of  science, 
in  music,  in  art,  in  business,  in  govern- 
ment, have  made  their  contributions  to 
America's  greatness. 

But  today  I  think  it  is  important  for 
us  to  think  not  just  of  those  of  Italian 
background  but  of  all  of  those  who  came 
to  this  New  World,  and  to  this  new  coun- 
try, and  created  an  entirely  new  people. 
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When  I  speak  of  a  new  people,  I  think 
of  the  backgrounds  of  all  of  you  in  this 
audience.  Some,  I  am  sure,  are  proud  of 
your  Italian  ancestry;  others,  perhaps,  of 
some  other  background.  I  was  just  think- 
ing of  the  people  here  on  this  platform. 
My  wife,  for  example.  Her  mother  was 
born  in  Germany,  her  grandfather  was 
born  in  Ireland.  I  was  thinking,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Tom  Meskill.  His  grandfather 
on  his  mother's  side  was  born  in  Ireland, 
and  his  grandfather  on  his  mother's  side 
was  a  Ryan  and  you  can  guess  where  he 
was  from. 

I  was  thinking,  too,  of  Lowell  Weicker. 
His  background  is  German,  two  genera- 
tions back,  and  British.  We  could  go  on 
down  the  line. 

When  we  think  of  this  great  country 
of  ours,  we  are  all  proud  that  before  we 
are  anything  else,  we  are  Americans.  We 
are  Americans.  But  we  can  also  be  proud 
in  this  country  that  we  have  a  very  diverse 
heritage,  and  it  makes  this  country  richer 
because  of  it;  that  there  are  people  of 
Irish  background,  German,  Italian, 
Polish,  French — all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  all  the  races  of  the  world  are  here 
in  America,  and  we  are  a  richer  country 
because  of  it,  richer  in  our  culture,  richer 
in  our  tradition,  and  stronger. 

I  was  talking,  at  the  time  of  the  Hun- 
garian Revolution  in  1956,  to  former 
President  Hoover,  who  was  in  charge  of 
relief  operations  at  that  time,  about  the 
fears  that  many  Americans  had  of  the 
influx  of  approximately  200,000  Hun- 
garian refugees.  He  made  a  very  interest- 
ing comment.  He  said,  "You  know 
Americans.  There  have  been  some  from 
the  beginning  of  our  history  who  have 
always  worried  about  these  immigrants 
or  that  one,  the  fact  that  they  would  come 
in,  take  the  jobs  away  from  others,  or 


have  a  bad  effect  on  the  future  of  this 
great  people."  And  he  said  that  his  study 
of  American  history  showed  that  every 
group  that  came  from  abroad  to  Amer- 
ica made  America  stronger,  made  Amer- 
ica richer.  It  gave  us  a  new  vitality.  It 
gave  us  a  richer  background.  It  gave  us 
more  strength  and  that,  I  hope,  all  of  you 
who  are  young  here  will  remember.  You 
can  be  proud  that  you  live  in  this  great 
country  of  200  million  people. 

You  can  be  proud  that  wherever  you 
go  in  the  world  you  will  find  there  are 
those  who  will  criticize  the  United  States 
about  this  policy  or  that  policy.  But  I  can 
assure  you  if  you  ask  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  where  they  would  like  to  go, 
the  traffic  is  all  one  way.  They  want  to 
come  to  the  United  States.  They  don't 
want  to  go  anyplace  else. 

And  we  in  the  United  States  also  have  a 
very  great  responsibility  at  this  time.  It 
happens  that  we  have  a  responsibility  be- 
cause we  are  the  strongest  nation  in  the 
free  world  to  have  policies  that  will  bring 
peace  to  the  world  and  that  will  keep  the 
peace.  It  is  very  difficult.  I  know  there  are 
those  who  criticize  what  America  has  done 
in  this  century  for  that  cause.  We  have 
fought  two  World  Wars.  We  fought  in 
Korea.  We  are  now  trying  to  bring  the 
war  in  Vietnam  to  a  conclusion. 

But  let  us  be  proud  of  one  thing :  Young 
Americans  have  gone  abroad.  They  have 
fought  and  they  have  died.  We  can  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  America  in  this  cen- 
tury has  never  gone  abroad  to  conquer 
anybody  else.  We  have  gone  abroad  to 
defend  their  freedom  rather  than  to  take 
it  away. 

And  in  the  years  ahead,  as  we  bring 
this  present  war  to  a  conclusion,  and  as  we 
work  for  policies  that  will  bring  peace  for 
a  whole  generation,  something  we  haven't 
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had  in  this  century,  as  we  work  for  those 
things  let  us  remember  that  what  we 
must  always  remind  ourselves  of  is  of  our 
heritage,  is  of  our  background.  Be  proud 
of  the  fact  that  your  parents  or  your 
grandparents  were  Italian,  if  they  were,  or 
Irish,  if  they  were,  or,  for  that  matter, 
as  my  father  used  to  say — I  once  asked  him 
what  was  mine — "You  are  Heinz,  57 
varieties." 

But  in  any  case,  be  proud  of  your 
American  heritage  because  that  is  what 
makes  America  great,  the  fact  that  we 
come  from  all  the  nations  and  all  the 
races,  and  here  in  this  climate  of  oppor- 
tunity and  this  climate  of  freedom  we  have 
a  chance,  and  we  want  to  make  it  an  equal 
chance  for  everybody  to  go  just  as  high  as 
he  can  go.  That  is  the  American  dream 
and  that  is  what  we  want  you  all  to  believe 
in. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
speak  in  a  very  personal  vein  about  the 
heritage  that  we  owe  to  those  of  Italian 
background,  not  simply  Christopher 
Columbus,  the  navigator  who  found  the 
New  World,  and  not  Enrico  Fermi,  the 
man  who  found  another  new  world  along 
with  other  scientists,  the  breaking  of  the 
secret  with  regard  to  nuclear  power.  But  I 
think  of  what  happened  recently  in  the 
world  of  sports  that  to  all  of  us  who  follow 
sports  moved  us  very  greatly. 

I  think  of  Vince  Lombardi  and  what 
he  meant.  We  think  of  him  as  a  great 
coach.  As  I  recall,  as  we  walked  out  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Matthew's  in  Washing- 
ton, Cardinal  O'Boyle  spoke  to  me  about 
Vince  Lombardi.  He  noticed  there  were 
so  many  young  people  there  worshiping 
at  that  mass,  as  we  were.  And  he  made  this 


point :  He  said  that  Vince  Lombardi,  at  a 
time  when  it  seems  to  be  unfashionable  to 
have  very  close  family  ties,  was  a  man 
devoted  to  his  family;  at  a  time  when  per- 
missiveness and  lack  of  discipline  seemed 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day  he  was  a  man 
who  believed  in  playing  by  the  rules  and 
following  the  rules,  playing  hard.  And  he 
was  a  man,  in  addition  to  that,  who,  at  a 
time  that  it  seemed  not  to  be  the  thing  to 
be  patriotic,  who  was  deeply  dedicated,  a 
patriot  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  word. 

What  he  stood  for  basically  was  some- 
thing that  every  young  person  in  this  audi- 
ence particularly,  I  know,  will  want  to 
stand  for.  He  stood  for  character.  He  stood 
for  strength.  He  believed  deeply  in  his 
family,  in  his  church,  and  in  whatever 
cause  he  was  involved.  He  believed  that  a 
man  had  to  become  involved  in  a  cause 
deeper,  bigger  than  himself  in  order  to 
reach  the  fulfillment  of  all  of  his  talents. 

I  simply  say,  as  I  dedicate  this  center, 
let  us  think  back  to  the  history  of  America. 
Let  us  think  of  all  of  those  who  came 
across  the  seas,  at  very  great  sacrifice,  to 
this  country  and  then  helped  to  make  it 
greater.  And  then  let  us  think  of  what  we 
have.  Here  we  are,  200  million  Ameri- 
cans, the  richest  country  in  the  world,  the 
strongest  country  in  the  world,  and  the 
chance — the  chance  that  comes  only  to 
one  people  in  a  century — the  chance  to 
provide  leadership  which  will  bring  peace 
to  a  troubled  world,  and  the  possibility  of 
progress  and  prosperity  not  just  for 
Americans  but  for  all  people. 

That  is  what  Americans  stand  for.  That 
is  what  we  are  here  for.  I  dedicate  this 
center  to  that  cause.  Thank  you. 
NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  3 :  50  p.m. 
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344     Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  on  Airplane  Hijacking. 
October  14,  1970 

Dear  Mr,  Binaghi: 

It  was  deeply  gratifying  for  me  to  learn 
that  the  Council  of  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  had  called  upon 
states  to  take  strong,  concerted  measures 
to  deter  hijacking  for  international  black- 
mail purposes.  The  Council's  concern  with 
this  threat  to  the  safe  and  orderly  growth 
of  international  civil  aviation,  its  recogni- 
tion of  state  responsibility  for  taking  all  ap- 
propriate action  against  this  menace,  and 
its  acknowledgement  of  the  need  for  joint 
action  to  enforce  state  responsibility  con- 
stitute a  significant  advance  in  the  effort 
to  secure  the  safety  of  the  international 
air  traveller. 

In  accordance  with  the  Council's 
Resolution,  I  have  instructed  my  repre- 
sentatives to  put  before  the  Organization's 
Legal  Committee  a  draft  convention 
which  would  implement  these  principles. 


It  is  my  hope  that  the  participating  states 
will  take  rapid  and  affirmative  action  on 
this  proposal. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[Mr.  Walter  Binaghi,  President  of  the  Council, 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization, 
Montreal,  Canada] 

note:  The  letter  was  dated  October  13,  1970, 
and  released  October  14,  1970. 

The  United  States  draft  convention,  calling 
for  international  sanctions  against  nations  fail- 
ing to  meet  their  responsibilities  in  the  sup- 
pression of  air  piracy,  was  put  before  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Organization 
(ICAO)  in  late  October  1970. 

An  earlier  exchange  of  letters,  released  Au- 
gust 13,  1970,  between  the  President  and  Mr. 
Binaghi  on  the  subject  of  hijacking,  together 
with  the  text  of  ICAO  Resolution  A17-1 
adopted  during  the  Organization's  meeting  in 
Montreal  from  June  16  to  June  30,  1970,  is 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  1061). 


345     Remarks  at  a  White  House  Conference  on  Drug  Abuse. 
October  14,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  wanted  to  say  that  I  asked  that  all  of 
you  come  in  the  office  here — I  know  it  is 
a  bit  crowded — because  I  want  each  of 
you  to  feel  a  sense  of  the  personal  ap- 
preciation that  I  have  in  the  responsibili- 
ties of  this  office  for  your  attending  this 
meeting  and  for  whatever  you  may  deter- 
mine you  will  do  as  a  result  of  it. 

Of  course,  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  have  you  seated  in  an 
auditorium,  and  I  could  make  a  few  re- 


marks with  radio  and  television  and  others 
covering  it. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  chose  this 
particular  forum  because  I  just  wished 
that  I  could  sit  down  with  each  of  you 
individually  and  express  my  own  concern 
with  this  problem  and  how  much  I  think 
you  can  contribute  toward  its  solution. 
Now  by  "solution"  I  don't  mean  anything 
that  is  going  to  solve  it  magically  very 
soon.  There  are  few  instant  solutions  to 
anything  in  the  world,  as  we  know,  par- 
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ticularly  where  social  behavior  is  involved. 

As  you  go  through  the  balance  of  the 
day  with  speeches  all  day  long,  you  will 
have  a  lot  of  statistics  pounded  out  and  a 
lot  of  facts.  All  of  us  know  the  enormous 
escalation  in  the  use  of  drugs  in  this 
country. 

We  think,  for  example,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia area  where  there  has  been  a  2,000 
percent  increase  in  drug  use  between  1 960 
and  1970.  We  think,  for  example,  of  the 
State  of  New  York  where,  if  this  year  the 
present  rate  of  deaths  continues,  it  will 
be  in  excess  of  1,000  for  a  year,  of  which 
25  percent  will  be  young  people. 

That,  incidentally,  compares  with  an- 
other area  of  the  world  in  which  we  are 
deeply  concerned  and  which  people  very 
properly  can  be  stirred  up  about,  in 
Vietnam. 

Both  are  wrong  in  terms  of  what  we 
want  to  do  about  our  society.  We  want  to 
find  ways  to  end  wars  and  to  have  a  just 
peace  which  may  avoid  other  wars  in  the 
future,  or  at  least  discourage  them. 

We  of  course,  and  our  young  people 
particularly,  must  recognize  this  rather  in- 
sidious danger,  one  that  is  insidious  be- 
cause it  appeals  to  the  passion ;  it  is  some- 
thing new;  it  is  something  that  projects. 
It  is  an  insidious  danger  and  it  is  one  that 
is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  deal  with,  far 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  having 
a  specific  foreign  policy  problem  where 
we  say  this  action  should  or  should  not 
be  taken.  That  is,  of  course,  where  all  of 
you  come  in. 

We  had  a  meeting  a  few  months  ago 
with  television  producers.  As  a  result  ap- 
proximately 20  television  programs 
throughout  the  country  are  going  on  this 
fall  dealing  with  the  drug  problem  in  one 
way  or  another,  and  dealing  with  it  not 
in  the  way  of  just  a  straight-out  sermon 


but  in  terms  of  that  subtle,  far  more  effec- 
tive, method  of  approach  where  a  story  is 
told  and  the  individual — and  usually  the 
young  individual — ^watching  the  program 
becomes  interested  in  the  story  and,  there- 
fore, they  get  the  message. 

Now  we  come  to  radio.  As  you  may 
know,  in  the  campaign  of  1968  I  made  a 
great  deal  of  use  of  radio,  which  indicated 
that  I  thought  the  radio  was  still  here  and 
here  to  stay.  I  did  make  great  use  of  it 
because  I  have  found  that  while  naturally 
the  primary  emphasis  these  days  in  terms 
of  any  public  relations  program  and  any 
political  program  is  on  television  because 
of  the  huge  impact  that  it  has,  the  radio 
audience  is  first  a  very  large  audience  and 
a  very  significant  audience;  second,  it  is 
a  growing  audience — all  of  your  advertis- 
ing is,  too;  and,  third,  it  is  particularly 
a  large  audience  in  the  teenage  group. 

I  read  figures  before  you  came  in  to- 
day indicating  that  98  percent  of  those 
between  the  ages  of  1 2  to  1 8  listen  to  the 
radio.  The  average  American  family  owns 
four  radio  sets.  And  I  suppose  if  you  were 
to  paint  a  picture  or  a  caricature  of  the 
average  teenager,  he  or  she  would  be  hold- 
ing a  transistor  radio,  whether  at  the 
beach  or  driving  a  car  or  whatever  the 
case  might  be. 

Those  radio  programs  which  go  out 
usually  in  the  form  of  music,  sometimes 
talk  shows  and  the  rest,  of  course  have  an 
enormous  impact. 

Now,  having  defined  the  problem,  you 
will  hear  more  about  that  all  day  long  in 
much  more  detail,  having  indicated  how 
you  can  affect  the  problem  because  you 
hit  the  audience  and  hit  it  very,  very 
dramatically  as  these  statistics  indicate,  I 
now  would  like  briefly  to  tell  you  what 
we  would  hope  you  might  do. 

First,  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  for 
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Government  to  come  to  people  in  the 
private  sector  and  say  you  must  do  this  or 
that  for  the  public  good.  We  can  urge  you 
to,  but  I  think  when  we  get  into  the  posi- 
tion where  we  cross  the  line  and  say  that 
this  or  that  radio  station,  even  where 
radio  and  television  stations  are  licensed 
as  they  are — as  the  networks  are  not  but 
as  the  stations  are,  they  are  licensed  by 
Government — I  believe  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  maintain  that  independence.  It  is 
not  only  the  independence  but  the  right 
to  criticize  and  the  right  to  program  in  the 
private  sector  in  our  American  tradition. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  all  of 
you  would  agree  that  it  is  the  proper 
province  and  responsibility  of  your  na- 
tional leaders,  and  particularly  in  the 
Government,  when  there  is  a  great  na- 
tional issue  to  try  to  present  that  issue. 
Then  in  the  event,  in  your  own  judgment 
and  in  your  newsrooms  and  in  your  pro- 
graming, you  feel  that  you  could  co- 
operate in  your  interest  and  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  we  ask  you  to  do  so. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  invited  you 
here  to  this  meeting  to  hear  the  facts  and 
listen  to  the  facts.  If  you  think  the  prob- 
lem is  one  that  deserves  attention,  then 
make  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
can  help  on  the  problem.  If  you  do  reach 
that  conclusion,  I  can  only  assure  you  that 
I  think  the  Nation  will  owe  a  very  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  you. 

I  would  not  suggest,  in  conclusion,  that 
what  we  do  on  radio  programs  and  televi- 
sion programs  and  Presidential  statements 
and  statements  by  Governors  and  teach- 
ers and  ministers  and  priests  and  religious 
leaders  and  so  on  will  stop  this  massive 
escalation  in  the  use  of  dangerous  drugs. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  we  recognize  the  danger,  that  we 


slow  it  down,  and  eventually  reach  the 
point  where  we  can  turn  it  around. 

I  think  it  can  be  done,  and  I  think  it 
must  be  done. 

When  I  look  at  the  history  of  great 
civilizations  in  the  past,  many  of  them 
have  gone  down  this  road  and  they  slip 
into  basically  the  drug  psychology,  the 
drug  society;  it  is  terribly  destructive  of 
the  character  of  that  nation. 

We  are  thinking  not  only  of  our  young 
people  in  terms  of  the  deaths.  We  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  their  lives,  their  con- 
tributions that  they  can  make  to  the  future 
of  this  country. 

With  that,  I  simply  want  to  tell  you 
again  that  I  am  grateful  for  your  coming. 
Above  everything  else  I  realize  that  in  your 
business,  and  I  hope  it  will  always  be  this 
way,  your  programs  will  be  interesting, 
and  I  hope  that  people  listen  to  them.  I 
am  not  asking  you  to  put  on  something 
or  urging  that  you  do,  or  ordering  that  you 
do  anything  that  is  dull,  because  if  it  is 
that,  you  are  not  going  to  accomplish  any 
purpose  in  any  event. 

But  I  do  suggest  that  in  this  powerful 
medium  of  radio  communications,  par- 
ticularly its  impact  on  the  young  people, 
if  you,  to  the  extent  that  you  feel  it  is  con- 
sistent with  your  own  interests  and  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  that  you  have  to 
serve  in  the  organization  with  which  you 
are  associated,  if  you  can  make  a  con- 
tribution here,  I  believe  you  will  be  serv- 
ing the  national  interest. 

It  is  in  that  personal  way  that  I  am 
making  this  presentation  to  you,  not  to  put 
you  on  the  spot  but  to  ask  for  your  co- 
operation if  the  facts,  after  you  have  heard 
them  all,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
cooperation  will  be  justified. 
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NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
his  oflSce  at  the  White  House  to  70  representa- 
tives of  group-owned,  teenage-oriented,  and 
ethnic   radio   stations   in   all    regions   of   the 


United  States.  An  announcement  of  the  con- 
ference, released  October  9,  1970,  is  printed 
in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  1357). 


346     Remarks  on  Signing  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1970.     October  15,  1970 


Mr.  Attorney  General,  Secretary  Ken- 
nedy, and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

The  purpose  of  my  coming  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  today  in  this  Great 
Hall  is  to  sign  the  organized  crime  bill. 
And  before  the  signing  ceremony  before 
this  very  august  assembly,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  as  to  how  it  came  into  being. 

Eighteen  months  ago  we  sent  the  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  for  con- 
sideration in  this  area.  The  Congress  has 
been  working  on  the  legislation  since  that 
time  and,  finally,  as  a  result  of  a  bipartisan 
effort — and  both  parties  are  represented 
here  today  very  appropriately — the  bill 
has  come  to  my  desk  for  signature. 

However,  I  think  it  is  very  appropriate 
to  mention  at  this  time  that  we  did  not 
wait  for  the  legislation  to  arrive  before 
taking  action  in  this  field. 

I  think  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  his  staff,  his  fine  staff 
of  lawyers  and  investigators,  Mr.  Hoover, 
the  people  from  the  FBI,  Secretary  Ken- 
nedy and  the  people  from  the  Treasury 
Department  who  have  responsibilities 
here,  the  Secret  Service,  all  of  them  moved 
forward  in  this  area  to  the  extent  they 
could  before  the  legislation  which  we  had 
asked  for  had  come  into  being. 

As  a  result,  more  strike  forces  have  gone 
across  the  country.  As  a  result  of  wiretaps 
that  have  been  authorized  by  the  Attorney 
General,  there  have  been  over  400  arrests 


in  the  racketeering  field  since  we  began  to 
institute  that  operation  approximately  a 
year  and  a  half  ago. 

What  I  am  simply  saying  is  this :  Sign- 
ing this  rather  formidable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion— and  I  know  that  it  went  through  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
and,  consequently,  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
care  and  attention — signing  this  piece  of 
legislation  will  provide  the  tools  to  do  the 
job,  but  what  really  counts  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  the  men  and  the  women  who  will 
do  the  job.  I  know  we  have  them.  I  know 
we  have  them  in  the  person  of  the  At- 
torney General  and  his  staff,  Mr.  Hoover 
and  his  staff,  and  in  the  areas  where  they 
have  responsibility,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Secret  Service  and  their 
staffs. 

I  am  very  proud  of  these  people.  I  think 
all  Americans  can  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  work  they  have  done  before  they 
got  the  necessary  tools  that  they  needed, 
and  now  that  they  have  these  tools,  I  think 
that  we  can  say  that  they  shall  now  be 
able  to  launch  a  total  war  against  or- 
ganized crime.  And  we  will  win  this  war. 
It  can  be  done.  And  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  organized  crime  has  taken  out  of 
American  society,  what  it  has  done  to  so- 
ciety in  other  ways,  its,  for  example,  sup- 
port of  the  drug  traffic  in  this  country, 
in  many  of  these  areas  where  we  have  seen 
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organized  crime  doing  so  much  harm  to 
America,  we  are  going  to  find  now  that 
those  who  are  fighting  against  crime  will 
have  the  tools  that  they  need  to  do  the  job 
and  they  will  do  the  job. 

One  area  that  this  bill  covers  that  was 
not  covered  a  year  and  a  half  ago  because 
it  did  not  seem  then  to  be  necessary  is 
in  the  field  of  antibombing  legislation. 
I  think  that  in  the  past  few  weeks  we  have 
seen  the  wisdom  for  the  passage  of  this 
particular  provision  of  the  bill.  I  asked  for 
it,  as  you  know,  a  couple  of  months  ago. 

Last  week  we  saw  bombings  in  Cali- 
fornia, we  saw  one  in  Rochester,  we  saw 
one,  in  addition,  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. And  it  seems  that  every  day  we 
pick  up  the  papers  and  we  see  some 
sporadic  incident  without  reason,  without 
cause,  simply  a  terrorist  activity  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  cope  with  ade- 
quately in  the  past. 

Now,  what  this  legislation  does  is  to 
provide  that  where  there  is  a  Federal  in- 
terest. Federal  support  for  an  installa- 
tion, then  the  Federal  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials will  move  in. 

Before  the  legislation  comes  into  effect 
as  a  result  of  my  signing  it  today,  I  have 
directed^  and  the  Attorney  General  has 
approved  the  direction,  that  the  FBI  go 
forward  in  investigations  now  of  bomb- 
ings in  areas  where  the  bill  might  provide 
for  a  Federal  presence  or  Federal  activity. 

I  think  that  this  should  be  a  warning  to 
those  who  engage  in  these  acts  that  we  in 
this  country  are  not  going  to  tolerate  that 
kind  of  activity  in  the  future  and  that  the 
full  force  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
particularly  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, will  be  brought  against  these 


actions  wherever  there  is  a  Federal 
interest. 

This  bill  will  help.  It  will  allow  the  FBI 
to  move  into  cases  on  a  positive  basis 
where  previously  they  have  been  able  to 
do  so  only  when  asked  to  do  so  by  the  local 
law  enforcement  officials. 

And  I  think  that  at  this  time  to  point 
out  that  the  actions  of  the  FBI  in  ap- 
prehending Angela  Davis  ^ — a  rather  re- 
markable story  again  in  the  long  history  of 
remarkable  stories  of  apprehensions  by 
the  FBI — is  an  indication  that  once  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  FBI 
moves  into  an  area,  this  should  be  warn- 
ing to  those  who  engage  in  these  acts  that 
they  eventually  are  going  to  be  appre- 
hended. This  is  a  warning  by  signing  this 
bill:  We  are  going  to  give  the  tools  to  the 
men  in  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
men  in  the  FBI  and  we  shall  see  to  it  that 
those  who  engage  in  such  terroristic  acts 
are  brought  to  justice. 

The  Federal  Government  will  play  its 
part,  supporting  law  enforcement  officials, 
local  law  enforcement  officials,  but  we 
also  will  assume  our  responsibility  at  the 
Federal  level  wherever  there  is  a  Federal 
interest. 

Thank  you. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  10:14  a.m.  in 
the  Great  Hall  at  the  Department  of  Justice 
Building.  As  enacted,  the  bill  (S.  30)  is  Public 
Law  91-452    (84  Stat.  922). 


*  Miss  Davis  was  apprehended  in  New  York 
City  on  October  13,  1970,  and  charged  with 
unlawful  interstate  flight  to  avoid  prosecution 
for  murder  and  kidnaping  in  connection  with 
the  fatal  shooting  of  Superior  Court  Judge 
Harold  J.  Haley  on  August  7,  1970,  during 
a  trial  in  San  Raphael,  Calif. 
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347     Remarks  on  Signing  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Assistance  Act  of  1970.     October  15,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Having  signed  this  bill,  I  would  like  to 
comment  briefly  about  its  significance.  I 
note  that  every  time  I  sign  a  bill  I  in- 
evitably use  the  word  "historical."  Of 
course,  any  new  action  is  historical.  It  will 
be  part  of  the  history  of  this  office  and  of 
this  Cabinet  Room. 

But  this  bill,  I  think,  when  we  look  at 
the  record  of  this  Congress  and  of  this  ad- 
ministration, will  be  one  that  will  be  one 
of  the  landmark  pieces  of  legislation. 

As  we  look  back  into  the  history  of  this 
country,  we  recall  the  development  of  the 
western  frontier.  It  was  made  possible 
because  of  a  massive  program  of  trans- 
portation which  enabled  us  to  develop 
that  new  frontier  in  the  West. 

Now  we  have  the  challenge  of  the  urban 
frontier.  And  it  is  through  this  bill  and  the 
support  that  it  will  provide  for  new  pro- 
grams in  the  field  of  mass  urban  trans- 
portation that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  urban  frontier. 
Just  as  the  western  frontier  was  the  chal- 
lenge of  America  in  the  i  gth  century,  the 
urban  frontier  is  the  challenge  of  America 
in  the  last  third  of  the  20th  century. 

We  had  this  brought  home  to  us  again 
on  our  trip  to  Europe.  We  found  that  as 
we  flew  from  the  capital  of  Rome  to  Bel- 
grade, from  Belgrade  to  Madrid,  and 
from  Madrid  to  London,  and  London  to 
Dublin,  that  the  flight  time  had  been  cut 
to  approximately  an  hour  to  an  hour  and 
a  half  or  2  hours  in  each  case,  depending 
on  the  distance.  Over  and  over  again,  we 
found  that,  even  without  the  motorcade, 
the  time  to  get  from  the  airport  into  the 
city  was  as  great  or  greater  than  the  time 


it  took  to  fly  hundreds  of  miles  from  one 
capital  to  another. 

I  think  the  story  of  Washington  and 
New  York  is  a  pretty  good  one.  Many  of 
you,  I  know,  will  be  flying  back  to  New 
York  after  this  ceremony.  It  will  take  you 
approximately  45  to  50  minutes  to  make 
that  flight.  If  you  go  into  Kennedy  Air- 
port and  if  you  get  there  around  5  o'clock, 
it  will  take  you  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  15 
minutes  to  get  from  Kennedy  Airport  to 
any  place  downtown  in  New  York  City 
unless  you  try  the  helicopter  and  the 
weather  won't  allow  for  that.  The  same  is 
true  around  the  country. 

That  only  highlights  it  in  terms  of  air 
transportation  versus  ground  transporta- 
tion as  far  as  the  cities  are  concerned. 

This  bill  goes  far  beyond  that,  as  you 
know.  It  provides  a  very  significant  fi- 
nancial commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  mass  urban  transporta- 
tion systems.  And  it  will  mean  that  we 
will  find  the  methods  whereby  in  the 
future  we  can  move  into  the  cities  and 
through  the  cities  of  our  country  in  a  way 
that  will  enable  life  in  those  cities  to  be 
much  more  attractive  than  would  be  the 
case,  when  the  cities  are  jammed  with 
traffic,  when  the  air  is  polluted  because  of 
what  comes  from  the  automobiles  that  is 
directly  related  to  this,  and  where  people, 
therefore,  find  cities  becoming  basically 
unattractive  due  in  great  part  to  the  very 
fact  that  going  from  home  to  work  is  just 
too  much  of  a  chore. 

This,  we  believe,  is  an  historic  step 
to  meet  that  challenge.  It  isn't  going  to 
be  met  in  a  year,  not  in  2  years,  not  3 
years,  not  4  or  5,  but  the  action  this  Con- 
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gress  has  taken  and  by  the  action  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  his  De- 
partment will  take  to  implement  this  bill 
means  that  within  5  years,  10  years,  as 
we  move  over  the  next  decade  that  we  are 
going  to  see  a  significant  breakthrough  in 
mass  urban  transportation. 

Having  made  that  statement,  I  wish  to 
give  credit  where  it  is  due:  first,  to  the 
support  that  this  bill  has  received  in  a  bi- 
partisan nature  in  both  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate.  This  is  one  of  those  pieces  of 
legislation  which  did  go  through  both  the 
House  and  Senate  with  overwhelming 
votes  which  indicates  the  unanimity  of 
action  behind  this  bill  and  which  indicates 
also  that  this  problem  of  transportation  is 
not  a  partisan  problem.  It  is  a  problem 
that  all  Americans  are  interested  in,  and 
we  do  not  divide  on  partisan  lines. 

I  express  appreciation  to  the  Members 
of  the  Democratic  Party  as  well  as  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  the  House  and  Senate 
for  giving  bipartisan  support  to  this 
legislation. 

Also  at  this  time  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  Mr. 
Volpe.  I  understand  there  are  several 
other  pieces  of  legislation  in  the  trans- 
portation field  that  are  on  the  way  to  the 
White  House. 

When  the  record  of  the  Cabinet  is  writ- 
ten during  this  session  of  the  Congress,  my 


guess  is  that  the  highest  batting  average 
will  be  that  of  Secretary  Volpe.  I  don't 
want  him  to  get  puffed  up  about  it,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  pointed  out,  it  happens 
that  transportation  is  one  area  where 
there  is  no  partisanship.  Consequently,  he 
has  had  a  lot  of  assistance.  But  he  has 
worked  day  and  night  along  with  the 
members  of  his  staff  in  getting  this  legisla- 
tion prepared  and  working  it  through  the 
committees  and  getting  support  for  it. 

Finally,  I  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  those 
who  have  supported  this  legislation  in  the 
nongovernmental  sector.  There  are 
leaders  of  business,  leaders  of  transporta- 
tion, leaders  of  the  great  labor  unions  of 
this  country,  all  of  whom  have  given  all- 
out  support  to  this  legislation.  This  is  in 
a  great  American  tradition,  and  the  name 
I  have  now  attached  to  this  bill  was  of 
course  the  easiest  and  quickest  action  that 
could  be  taken.  It  could  not  have  been 
taken  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  combined 
effort,  a  combined  effort  in  which  both 
parties  participated,  in  which  business 
and  labor  worked  together,  and  in  which 
we  have  fine  cooperation  particularly  and 
leadership  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, Mr.  Volpe. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:53  a.m.  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House. 

As  enacted,  the  bill  (S.  3154)  is  Public  Law 
91-453  (84  Stat.  962). 


348     Statement  About  Farm  Legislation  on  Signing  Bill 
To  Postpone  Wheat  Referendum.     October  15,  1970 


H.J.  RES.  1396,  which  I  signed  into  law 
today,  postpones  for  the  second  time  this 
year  the  pending  wheat  referendum. 

This  postponement  is  necessary  to  avoid 
the  additional  cost  of  conducting  a  na- 


tionwide referendum  on  a  wheat  program 
which  would  be  superseded  by  the  farm 
bill  pH.R.  18546]  now  being  blocked  by 
the  Senate.  This  farm  bill  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  House-Senate  Conference 
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Committee  and  approved  in  a  timely 
manner  earlier  this  week  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  disappoint- 
ment to  me  that  the  Senate,  despite  my 
letter  explaining  the  urgency  of  the  new 
farm  legislation,  recessed  yesterday  with- 
out considering  this  highly  important 
measure. 

This  callous  indiflference  to  the  needs 
of  the  American  farmer  is  shocking  to  me 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  resented  by  farm 
people  throughout  the  United  States. 

Here  are  some  of  the  consequences  that 
will  flow  from  this  inexcusable  delay: 

1.  The  preparation  and  planting  for 
1 97 1  harvests  must  be  carried  out  by  the 
farmers  now.  Land  must  be  prepared; 
fertilizers  and  other  chemicals  must  be 
applied;  arrangements  must  be  made  for 
credit  and  other  production  needs.  Delay 
will  cause  farmer  hardships. 

2.  Blight-afflicted  cornfields  may  have 


to  be  planted  to  other  forage  producing 
crops.  Delay  will  cause  farmer  hardships. 

3.  Landlord-tenant  contracts  must  be 
completed  by  November  i  in  many  areas. 
Delay  will  cause  farmer  hardships. 

4.  Cotton  farmers  must  arrange  for 
allotment  leasing,  credit,  and  other  needs. 
Delay  will  cause  farmer  hardships. 

5.  Trading  in  cotton  is  likely  to  come 
to  a  virtual  halt  as  buyers  and  sellers  await 
development  on  basic  cotton  pricing.  The 
farmers'  cotton  market  is  jeopardized  by 
delay. 

6.  Food  for  Peace — Public  Law  480 — 
negotiations  will  be  slowed,  impairing  the 
export  flow  of  rice,  cotton,  wheat,  and 
soybean  oil.  Delay  jeopardizes  the  farmers' 
markets. 

note:   As  enacted,  H.J.  Res.   1396  is  Public 
Law  9 1-455  (84  Stat.  969). 

The  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
President's  statement  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Clifford  M.  Hardin  was  released  the 
same  day. 


349     Statement  Announcing  the  Jobs  for  Veterans  Program. 
October  15,  1970 


THIS  YEAR  over  one  million  servicemen 
and  women  will  complete  their  military 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  return 
to  civilian  life.  Almost  four  million  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  have  already  returned 
to  civilian  life.  These  servicemen  and 
women  deserve  every  opportunity  that  a 
grateful  nation  can  provide.  For  this  rea- 
son I  am  announcing  the  Jobs  for  Vet- 
erans Program,  and  appointing  Mr.  James 
F.  Oates,  Jr.,  as  National  Chairman  for 
this  effort.  Mr.  Oates  will  be  assisted  by 
an  Advisory  Committee  of  lOO  composed 
of  business,  labor,  government,  and  civic 
leaders.  This  Committee  will  be  jointly 


appointed  by  the  participating  agencies 
and  announced  at  a  later  date. 

Jobs  for  Veterans  is  a  nationwide  effort 
to  highlight  the  quality  of  the  American 
veteran  whose  blend  of  skills  and  self- 
discipline  make  him  an  ideal  candidate 
for  employment.  He  has  proved  himself 
in  the  military — all  he  needs  is  the  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  that  he  can  con- 
tribute as  much  in  civilian  employment.  I 
want  this  program  to  increase  the  national 
awareness  of  the  veteran's  potential  as  an 
employee,  and  I  am  confident  that  public 
and  private  employers  will  meet  the  chal- 
lenge by  providing  veterans  with  widened 
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job  and  training  opportunities. 

I  have  instructed  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  Commerce,  and  Defense,  the 
Veterans  Administration,  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  to  support 
the  program  fully  within  their  areas  of 
responsibility. 

Today  I  call  upon  American  business, 
organized  labor,  veterans  organizations, 
and  State  and  local  governments  to  lend 


their  support.  The  Nation  must  make  full 
use  of  the  talents  and  ambitions  of  these 
fine  young  people. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House 
released  an  announcement  of  Mr.  Oates'  ap- 
pointment, which  is  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol. 
6,  P-  1377)5  ^nd  the  transcript  of  a  news  brief- 
ing on  the  program  by  Mr.  Oates  and  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  David  Packard. 


350     Statement  in  Support  of  Republican  Candidates 
in  Vermont.     October  17,  1970 


I  HAVE  COME  to  Vermont  to  support 
a  great  United  States  Senator,  Win 
Prouty,  a  great  Governor,  Deane  Davis, 
and  the  entire  Republican  ticket.  While 
here,  I  also  want  to  reassure  the  people  of 
Vermont  and  of  New  England  about  a 
matter  that  has  become  a  cause  of  great 
concern  to  many:  the  question  of  fuel 
supply. 

I  have  talked  with  Senator  Prouty  and 
Governor  Davis  about  this.  I  have  in- 
vestigated the  situation.  I  want  to  say  that 
despite  all  the  discussion,  and  despite  all 
the  alarms,  there  is  now  no  fuel  crisis. 
And  we  are  taking  all  necessary  steps  to 
ensure  that  Vermont  and  New  England 
have  adequate  supplies  of  fuel  this  winter. 

I  have  known  and  admired  Senator 
Win  Prouty  for  many  years,  and  I  know 
him  as  a  man  of  thoughtful  good  sense  and 
a  real  voice  of  Vermont.  He  works  hard 
at  his  job,  and  works  hard  for  the  people 
of  his  State.  He  gets  things  done.  Senator 
Prouty  has  been  one  of  the  great  leaders 
in  the  Senate  in  education,  in  health,  in 
transportation,  in  getting  a  better  break 
for  the  elderly.  He  understands  what  it 
takes  to  achieve  our  goal  in  the  world 


of  a  full  generation  of  peace. 

People  in  Washington  listen  to  Senator 
Prouty  because  they  know  that  what  he 
says  is  worth  listening  to.  With  Winston 
Prouty  in  the  Senate  and  Bob  Stafford  in 
the  House,  the  people  of  Vermont  can  be 
sure  that  the  voice  of  Vermont  will  be 
heard — and  heeded. 

Let  me  say  a  word,  too,  about  Governor 
Davis.  Two  years  ago  Governor  Davis  in- 
herited a  fiscal  mess  from  his  predeces- 
sor— and  he  had  the  courage  and  the 
determination  to  do  what  was  needed  to 
clean  it  up.  He  knows  what  it  takes  to 
make  State  government  work.  He  knows 
how  to  fight  crime.  Under  his  leadership, 
Vermont  is  setting  an  example  for  the 
Nation  in  fighting  pollution. 

If  we  are  to  gev  power  back  to  the 
States  and  back  to  the  people — where  it 
belongs — we  need  more  Governors  like 
Deane  Davis.  And  as  we  look  ahead  to 
the  Nation's  needs  in  these  next  critical 
years,  we  need  the  clear,  respected  voice 
of  Winston  Prouty  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

NOTE :   The  statement  was  released  at  Burling- 
ton,  Vt. 
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35 1     Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Burlington^  Vermont. 
October  17,  1970 


Governor  Davis^  Senator  Prouty^  Con- 
gressman Stafford,  all  of  the  distinguished 
guests  on  the  platform,  and  all  of  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  this  audience: 

As  you  probably  are  aware,  this  is  the 
first  campaign  stop  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  in  1970,  and  I  am 
proud  that  it  is  in  the  State  of  Vermont. 
There  are  personal  reasons  for  that  state- 
ment that  would  be  of  interest,  I  am  sure^ 
to  the  young  people  here.  My  two 
daughters  have  very  fond  memories  of 
their  visit  to  this  State  to  Gamp  Teela 
Wooket.  I  am  glad  to  be  back  because 
of  that. 

The  other  reason  is  that  as  I  look  back 
on  the  record  of  the  State  of  Vermont, 
in  a  personal  sense,  again,  on  all  the 
occasions  that  I  have  been  on  the  national 
ticket,  I  have  lost  some  States  but  I  have 
always  carried  Vermont.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

A  third  reason  is  that  I  am  very  proud 
to  be  here  on  a  special  day  which  is  non- 
political  in  one  respect,  certainly,  the 
homecoming  day  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont. I  also  want  to  say  that,  speaking 
of  the  university,  let's  pay  our  respects 
to  the  Rice  Memorial  [High  School]  Band 
over  here.  How  about  that?  And  to  the 
Canadian  Geese  ^  in  the  back.  The  Ver- 
mont Turkeys  are  going  to  go  up  to 
Ganada  on  an  exchange  visit  for  the 
Canadian  Geese  next  week. 

But  there  is  a  more  fundamental  rea- 
son in  this  year  1970  that  I  am  very  happy 
to  be  here  to  open  this  campaign  in  Ver- 
mont. It  has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  I 


^The  Canadian  Geese  Rock  Band  of  Saint 
Michael's  College,  Winooski,  Vt. 


have  enormous  respect  for  the  men  who 
are  candidates  on  your  ticket  here  this 
year.  Let  me  mention  them  each  briefly. 
Bob  Stafford,  who  has  been  formerly  your 
Governor,  then  a  Congressman. 

One  thing  that  you  know  about  the  peo- 
ple from  Vermont  is  this — and  it  is  true 
of  all  of  those  representing  Vermont  in 
Washington  and  in  the  statehouse — 
whether  it  is  George  Aiken,  who  is  a  man 
whose  wise  counsel  I  have  benefited  from 
as  President  of  the  United  States  and  prior 
to  that  time,  or  whether  it  is  a  case  of 
Bob  Stafford,  a  man  who  came  to  the 
Congress  in  the  87th  Congress,  and  all 
of  the  Congressmen  in  the  country  who 
were  elected  that  year  elected  him  as  their 
leader.^ 

That  is  an  indication  of  what  they  think 
of  Vermont  and  Bob  Stafford  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  all 
the  Governors  of  the  50  States  at  various 
Governors'  Conferences,  and  I  respect 
them  all.  But  there  are  some  who  stand 
out  and  one  who  stands  out  is  your  Gov- 
ernor because  he  has  courage,  the  cour- 
age to  do  what  is  right  for  his  State,  to 
take  a  mess  fiscally  and  clean  it  up  in  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

There  is  another  reason  that  I  admire 
your  Governor  and  also  your  Congress- 
man and  your  Senator,  and  that  is  their 
tenacity.  When  anything  involves  the 
State  of  Vermont,  they  are  down  there  in 
my  office  pounding  on  that  door  until  we 
do  something  about  it. 

*  Representative  Robert  T.  Stafford  was 
president  of  the  87th  Club  which  was  made  up 
of  freshmen  Republican  Members  of  the  87th 
Congress. 
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For  example,  over  these  past  2  weeks 
they  have  expressed  concern  about  a  pos- 
sible fuel  oil  shortage  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont. Let  me  tell  you  I  talked  to  General 
Lincoln,  the  head  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  before  I  left  Wash- 
ington. 

There  will  be  no  fuel  oil  shortage — we 
will  see  to  that,  thanks  to  what  your  Gov- 
ernor has  told  us  and  your  Senator  and 
your  Congressman — in  the  State  of 
Vermont. 

Now  I  come  to  your  Senator,  Win 
Prouty,  the  man  who  is  running  in  this 
State  for  reelection.  Can  I  speak  to  all  of 
you  now  about  the  importance  of  this  one 
man,  this  one  vote,  and  your  one  vote  in 
this  State  of  Vermont? 

Let  us  understand  that  in  1968  the 
country  elected  a  new  President,  called  for 
new  leadership.  We  also  recognized  that 
at  that  time  we  had  the  Congress,  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  under  the  con- 
trol of  Members  of  the  other  party. 
Nevertheless,  we  worked  with  that  Con- 
gress. Sometimes  they  voted  against, 
sometimes  for. 

But  in  the  United  States  Senate  par- 
ticularly— and  all  of  you,  particularly  you 
who  studied  political  science  at  the  uni- 
versity and  those  who  studied  it  also  in 
high  school  will  know,  and  all  of  you  who 
read  your  papers  and  listen  to  television — 
the  United  States  Senate  on  the  great 
issues,  the  issues  that  involve  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  a  program  to  bring  last- 
ing peace  in  the  world,  the  issues  that  in- 
volve whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have 
a  program  that  will  stop  the  ruinous  in- 
flation that  is  robbing  your  pocketbooks 
and  making  it  impossible  to  balance  your 
family  budget — when  we  look  at  all  of 
these  problems  we  find  that  in  the  United 
States  Senate  on  vote  after  vote  a  major- 


ity of  one  determines  the  outcome. 

A  shift  of  one  Senator,  sometimes  two, 
will  determine  whether  the  President's 
program  goes  through  or  whether  it 
doesn't  go  through.  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
without  Win  Prouty's  vote  I  couldn't 
stand  here  today  and  speak  with  pride  of 
a  record  of  accomplishment  in  this  great 
field.  He  is  providing  that  majority  of  one. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  three  issues,  and 
I  think  I  am  going  to  take  the  hardest  one 
first.  I  hear  some  of  the  young  people  here 
say  stop  the  war,  and  I  heard  it  said  out- 
side. I  understand  that. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  we  found  and  then 
you  judge  the  record  and  you  judge  Win 
Prouty  on  the  basis  of  that  record.  When 
we  came  into  office,  we  found  550,000 
Americans  in  Vietnam.  There  was  no  plan 
to  bring  them  home.  There  was  no  plan  to 
end  the  war.  There  was  no  peace  plan 
that  had  been  submitted. 

And  what  have  we  done?  Let  me  tell 
you.  We  have  implemented  a  plan  to 
bring  Americans  home,  and  during  the 
spring  of  next  year  half  of  the  men  that 
were  in  Vietnam  when  we  got  there  will 
be  coming  home.  That  is  what  we  are  go- 
ing to  do. 

Second,  we  wound  down  the  fighting 
by  the  strong  stand  that  we  took  to  clean 
up  the  sanctuaries  in  Cambodia.  We  have 
cut  American  casualties  to  the  lowest  level 
in  4J/^  years. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  satisfied  until  not 
one  American  is  killed  in  Vietnam,  but 
we  are  cutting  them  down  and  we  are 
going  to  continue  on  that  course. 

And  third,  my  friends,  we  have  pre- 
sented to  the  North  Vietnamese,  over  na- 
tional television — and  I  am  sure  many 
of  you  heard  it — a  far-reaching  peace 
plan.  We  have  offered  a  cease-fire  without 
conditions.  We  have  offered  to  negotiate 
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all  the  political  settlements  with  regard  to 
South  Vietnam,  one  that  would  allow  all 
those  in  that  country  to  participate  in  the 
making  of  that  settlement.  We  have 
offered  also  a  plan  that  would  provide  for 
the  release  of  war  prisoners  on  both  sides. 
We  have  offered  a  conference  on  all  of 
Indochina. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  exactly  where  it 
stands  today.  As  I  stand  before  you  today, 
I  can  say  confidently  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  coming  to  an  end,  and  we  are  going  to 
win  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam.  It  will  come 
to  an  end  either — if  the  enemy  accepts  our 
proposal  for  a  cease-fire,  it  can  come  to  an 
end  more  quickly. 

If  it  does  not  accept  that  proposal,  then 
we  will  bring  it  to  an  end  by  continuing 
to  withdraw  Americans  and  replacing 
them  with  Vietnamese  and  allowing  the 
Vietnamese  to  have  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  government  without  having  it 
imposed  by  North  Vietnam  or  by  the 
United  States.  Now,  isn't  that  the  fair 
thing  to  do? 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  other  side  of 
the  argument  is.  I  know  the  people  in  this 
State.  My  good  friend  Consuelo  Bailey,^ 
who  has  always  advised  me  about  Ver- 
mont, she  has  said  to  me  from  time  to  time, 
"The  people  up  in  this  State,  they  want 
to  hear  both  sides  of  the  argument  and 
want  to  make  up  their  minds." 

Let  me  tell  you  the  other  side.  I  know 
there  are  people  who  say:  Why  this  long 
road?  Why  don't  we  just  end  the  war?  I 
could  have  done  it  the  day  I  came  into 
office. 

I  could  have  brought  all  the  Americans 


*  Consuelo  Northrop  Bailey,  National  Re- 
publican Committeewoman  for  Vermont  and 
Secretary  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee. 


home.  Let  me  tell  you  ending  a  war  isn't 
very  difficult.  We  ended  World  War  I. 
We  ended  World  War  II.  We  ended 
Korea.  And  yet,  in  this  century  we  have 
not  had  a  generation  of  peace. 

My  friends,  what  we  want  to  do  is  to 
end  the  war  so  that  the  young  people  that 
are  shouting  "Stop  the  War"  will  have  a 
generation  of  peace,  and  that  is  the  kind 
of  plan  that  we  are  trying  to  implement. 
So  that  is  what  we  are  doing. 

We  are  ending  the  war  in  a  way  that  will 
discourage  those  who  might  start  a  war. 

We  are  ending  the  war  in  a  way  that 
will  bring  permanent  peace  in  the  Pacific. 
It  is  that  kind  of  program  that  Win  Prouty 
has  stood  firmly  by. 

So  I  say  let  us  work  for  what  all  of  us 
want,  not  just  peace  for  the  next  elec- 
tion but  peace  for  the  next  generation  so 
that  the  younger  brothers  and  the  sons  of 
those  who  have  fought  in  Vietnam  won't 
have  to  be  fighting  in  some  other  Vietnam 
sometime  in  the  future. 

So  there  is  the  choice.  It  is  a  clear  one. 
Win  Prouty,  who  stands  for  a  just  peace 
and  a  generation  of  peace,  and  those  on 
the  other  side  who  say  without  regard  to 
the  future,  let's  simply  end  the  problems 
that  we  are  in  today. 

This  is  real  statesmanship.  That  is  one 
of  the  reasons  I  am  here  for  him. 

Let  me  turn  to  another  subject  of  equal 
interest,  equal  interest  in  the  sense  that  it 
affects  the  pocketbooks  of  everybody  and 
every  family  budget.  You  all  know  what 
has  happened  to  prices.  You  know  that 
when  we  came  into  office  we  found  prices 
going  up  and  up. 

You  will  find  also  that  the  reason  they 
were  going  up  and  up  was  that  in  the  years 
previous  to  our  coming  into  office  that 
the  previous  administrations  had  spent 
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$50  billion  more  than  the  economy  would 
have  produced  in  terms  of  taxes  at  full 
employment. 

And  what  did  that  do?  Because  Wash- 
ington spent  more  than  it  was  taking  in  or 
that  it  could  have  taken  in  in  full  employ- 
ment, it  raised  the  prices  for  everybody. 

I  said  when  we  came  into  office  we  were 
going  to  stop  that.  That  is  why  I  had  to 
veto  some  measures — that  I  felt  people 
were  poor  in  many  instances. 

Let  me  just  say  this :  What  we  have  to 
realize  is  that  we  need  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who  have  the  courage  to  vote 
against  spending  programs  that  may  bene- 
fit some  of  the  people  but  that  raise  prices 
and  taxes  for  all  people.  That  is  the  kind 
of  a  program  that  we  stand  for.  That  is 
the  kind  of  fiscal  responsibility  that  your 
Governor  stands  for.  It  is  the  kind  of  fiscal 
responsibility  that  Win  Prouty  stands  for. 

And  we  come  to  a  third  area,  the 
area  of  progress.  The  great  choice  that 
the  American  people  had  in  1968  and 
that  we  now  have  a  chance  to  reaffirm  in 
1 970  is  this :  Do  we  continue  to  pour  good 
money  into  bad  programs  so  that  eventu- 
ally we  end  up  with  both  bad  money  and 
bad  programs  or  do  we  reform  the  pro- 
grams of  America?  That  is  why  this  ad- 
ministration says  let's  reform  the  welfare 
system,  let's  reform  our  educational  sys- 
tem, let's  reform  our  health  system,  so  that 
America  can  move  forward  on  a  new  road. 
That  is  the  kind  of  proposal  that  we  offer. 

And  here  the  issue  is  clear.  On  the  one 
side  there  are  those  who  say  keep  pouring 
the  same  amount  of  money,  billions,  into 
the  welfare  program.  Let  me  tell  you  what 
I  think.  I  say  that  when  a  program  makes 
it  more  profitable  for  a  man  not  to  work 
than  to  work,  it  is  time  to  get  rid  of  it 
and  get  another  program.  And  that  is  why 


Win  Prouty' s  strong  support  of  the  Family 
Assistance  Program  in  which  we  provide 
help  for  all  of  those  who  need  it,  but  in 
which  we  provide  that  those  who  are  able 
to  work  will  not  only  have  an  incentive  to 
work  but  a  requirement  to  work — let  them 
work,  I  say,  and  if  they  cannot  work  then, 
of  course,  the  welfare  will  be  provided.  It 
is  that  kind  of  reform  that  we  stand  for. 

I  could  go  on  in  other  fields.  Take  the 
environment.  I  noticed  that  as  the  plane 
came  down  and  I  looked  down  on  this 
magnificent  countryside,  and  I  know  that 
pretty  soon  the  tourists,  the  winter  tourists, 
will  be  coming  in,  the  summer  influx  hav- 
ing gone  home.  I  can  only  say  to  you  this, 
that  as  I  look  over  America,  and  I  fly  over 
it  many,  many  times,  of  course,  on  the  way 
to  California,  to  Florida,  and  to  other 
States,  this  is  a  beautiful  country.  But, 
my  friends,  what  we  have  to  realize  is  that 
because  of  our  wealth,  what  we  are  doing 
is  that  we  are  poisoning  our  water.  We 
are  also  poisoning  our  air.  We  are  having 
our  cities  choked  with  traffic  and  ter- 
rorized by  crime.  So  what  we  have  to  do 
now  is  to  clean  up  the  environment  of 
America. 

That  is  why  we  have  presented  to  the 
Congress  an  historic  new  program  to  clean 
up  the  air,  to  clean  up  the  water,  to  pro- 
vide open  spaces  for  these  young  people 
to  go  to  in  the  years  ahead. 

And,  my  friends,  that  is  the  kind  of 
progressive  legislation  that  Win  Prouty 
supports,  and  that  is  another  reason  we 
need  him  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Then  one  other  program  I  should  men- 
tion— and  Governor  Davis,  you  will  be 
interested  in  this  and  all  of  your  fellow 
Governors — I  think  back  to  the  history  of 
this  country,  to  the  fact  that  Vermont  has 
played  a  proud  role  from  the  time  of  the 
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beginning  of  America.  I  think  back  to  the 
fact,  too,  that  when  America  was  young 
the  States  felt  that  they  had  responsibili- 
ties and  then  power  began  to  flow,  par- 
ticulary  in  this  century,  from  the  people 
and  the  counties  and  the  cities  and  the 
States  up  to  Washington,  D.C.  And  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington  got  bigger  and 
bigger  and  bigger,  and  government  in  the 
States  found  that  they  didn't  have  the 
funds  to  handle  their  problems,  and  taxes, 
particularly  on  your  property,  went  up 
and  up  and  up.  So  I  said  this  has  got  to 
change. 

That  is  why  we  have  authorized  and 
asked  the  Congress  to  approve,  and  they 
will  not  yet  act  on  it,  a  program  of  rev- 
enue sharing,  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  turn  over  to  the  States  funds 
that  the  States  can  use  to  handle  their 
own  problems. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  this  is  important. 
For  190  years,  my  friends,  power  has  been 
flowing  from  the  people,  from  you,  and 
from  the  States,  to  Washington.  I  say 
that  it  is  time  now  for  power  to  flow  back 
from  Washington  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people  of  America.  That  is  the  kind  of  a 
program,  again,  that  Win  Prouty  supports. 

Now  one  final  point.  I  realize  that  in 
this  year  1970  there  are  those  who  have 
very  deep  disagreements  with  our  coun- 
try's policy,  whether  it  is  abroad  or  at 
home.  I  know  there  are  those  who  demon- 
strate and  say  that  America  is  a  sick  so- 
ciety, that  everything  is  wrong. 

Just  let  me  say  this:  I  can  tell  you,  my 
friends,  I  have  seen  this  country,  and  I 
have  also  been  abroad.  I  have  just  finished 
a  trip  to  Europe.  I  was  in  a  Communist 
country,  Yugoslavia,  and  350,000  people 
stood  out  in  the  rain  cheering,  not  for  me 
but  for  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
was  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Ireland,  in  Eng- 


land, and  the  same  thing  happened.  The 
same  thing  happened  in  Asia  last  year,  in 
India,  and  other  countries. 

Let  me  tell  you  something:  Yes,  there 
are  those  that  criticize  America,  many 
abroad  among  leaders  criticize  our 
policies.  But  to  millions  of  people  on  this 
earth  we  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  of  America — not  because 
simply  we  are  the  strongest  country  and 
the  richest  country  but  because  we  are  a 
country  that  provides  the  greatest  free- 
dom and  the  greatest  opportunity  for  peo- 
ple in  the  history  of  the  world — the 
United  States  is  respected,  and  let's  be 
worthy  of  that  respect. 

Now  the  question  is:  The  voices  are 
being  heard  in  the  year  1970.  You  hear 
them.  You  hear  them  night  after  night  on 
your  television,  people  shouting  their 
obscenities  about  America  and  what  we 
stand  for.  You  hear  those  who  shout 
against  speakers  and  shout  them  down, 
who  will  not  listen.  And  then  you  hear 
those  who  engage  in  violence.  You  hear 
those,  and  see  them,  who,  without  reason, 
kill  policemen  and  injure  them,  and  the 
rest.  And  you  wonder:  Is  that  the  voice 
of  America? 

I  say  to  you  it  is  not.  It  is  a  loud  voice, 
but,  my  friends,  there  is  a  way  to  answer: 
Don't  answer  with  violence.  Don't  answer 
by  shouting  the  same  senseless  words  that 
they  use.  But  answer  in  the  powerful  way 
that  Americans  have  always  answered.  Let 
the  majority  of  Americans  speak  up,  speak 
up  on  November  3d,  speak  up  with  your 
votes.  That  is  the  way  to  answer. 

My  friends,  the  people  in  this  great 
State  may  well  determine  whether  or  not 
on  the  great  issues  which  will  determine 
whether  we  can  have  a  program  that  will 
bring  lasting  peace  for  a  generation,  prog- 
ress in  the  field  of  the  environment  and 
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welfare,  and  all  these  other  areas  that  I 
have  described,  a  program  of  strong  and 
fair  law  enforcement — ^whether  or  not  we 
have  that  majority  of  one  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  a  majority  that  crosses 
party  lines,  may  well  determine  on  what 
you  do  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  I  say 
this  to  you  because  Win  Prouty  not  only 
provides  that  vote  but  because  this  quiet, 
confident  man  has  such  enormous  respect 
among  his  colleagues. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  I  have 
known  the  Senate  and  the  House,  served 
in  both,  and  anybody  who  has  known 
those  bodies  will  agree  with  me  that  there 


are  the  doers  and  the  talkers.  Win  Prouty 
isn't  a  talker;  he  is  a  doer.  He  gets  things 
done.  He  works  for  the  elderly.  He  works 
for  progress.  He  works  for  education.  He 
is  a  man  who  for  20  years  has  given  his 
life.  There  isn't  a  man  in  that  Senate  that 
works  harder  than  he  does  for  Vermont 
and  America. 

And  because  he  is  a  doer  and  not  a 
talker,  send  him  back  and  give  us  that 
majority  of  one. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:22  a.m.  at 
the  Burlington  Municipal  Airport. 
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I  HAVE  COME  to  New  Jersey  to  help 
Nelson  Gross  because  I  want  him  to  come 
to  Washington  and  help  the  Nation. 

If  the  people  of  New  Jersey  want  a 
Senator  who  takes  a  strict  stand  against 
the  perpetrators  of  violence  in  America; 
who  believes  that  our  college  campuses 
should  be  ruled  by  reason  and  not  by 
force;  who  would  take  strong  action 
against  the  menace  of  drugs;  who  himself 
has  been  a  law  enforcement  official,  and 
would  take  strong  action  against  crime — 
then  Nelson  Gross  is  the  man. 

As  New  Jersey's  Senator,  Nelson  Gross 
would  stand  up  for  America's  position  in 
the  world,  and  help  us  not  only  to  achieve 
peace  in  Vietnam  but  also  to  achieve  our 
goal  of  a  full  generation  of  peace.  He 
would  help  us  keep  the  "Big  Spenders" 
from  chewing  holes  in  the  housewife's 
pocketbook.  With  his  strong  support  of 
welfare  reform,  he  would  help  get  people 
off  the  welfare  rolls  and  onto  payrolls.  He 
would  help  New  Jersey — ^which  now  ranks 


last  among  the  States  in  Federal  money 
returned  per  tax  dollar — to  get  its  fair 
share  of  Federal  outlays.  He  would  help 
us  help  every  State  by  enacting  a  plan  to 
turn  a  part  of  the  Federal  tax  dollar  back 
for  the  States  and  localities  to  use 
themselves. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  think  is 
important.  Nelson  Gross  would  be  work- 
ing with  New  Jersey's  other  Senator.  He 
would  be  working  with  the  Governor  and 
with  the  White  House — and  that  means 
he  could  do  more  for  New  Jersey,  and 
New  Jersey's  two  Senators,  together, 
would  give  New  Jersey  a  stronger  voice 
and  do  more  for  the  country. 

So  I  urge  the  people  of  New  Jersey  to 
vote  for  Nelson  Gross  for  the  U.S. 
Senate — and  for  the  entire  Republican 
ticket,  so  they  can  help  us  to  achieve  the 
things  America  needs  today  and  in  the 
critical  but  promising  years  ahead. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Newark, 
NJ. 
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353     Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Teterboro,  New  Jersey. 
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Senator  Case,  Governor  Cahill,  Members 
of  the  Congress,  all  of  the  distinguished 
guests  on  the  platform,  and  my  friends 
here  in  New  Jersey: 

It  is  a  very  great  privilege  for  me  to 
return  to  New  Jersey,  and  I  want  to  say 
first  of  all ^ 

I  think  that  clearly  shows  that  the  silent 
majority  is  not  going  to  be  silent  any 
longer. 

I  am  glad  to  return  to  New  Jersey  be- 
cause I  well  recall  that  in  this  century  no 
one  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  unless  he  carried  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  in  1968  I  am  proud 
to  have  carried  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

I  ara  also  proud  to  appear  here  with 
Bill  Cahill,  a  man  who  has  returned  the 
statehouse  in  New  Jersey  to  that  high  class 
of  leadership  which  Republican  Gover- 
nors have  given.  Now  how  about  a  hand 
for  Bill  Gahill,  your  great  Republican 
Governor? 

And  since  we  are  speaking  of  winners, 
can  I  say  that  I  am  very  proud  today  that 
we  have  the  Hasbrouck  Heights  Band.  I 
understand  they  haven't  lost  a  game  in 
2  years.  Good  luck. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  this  State  of 
New  Jersey  in  this  year  1970,  you  will 
make  a  decision  that  is  going  to  affect  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  going  to  affect 
your  lives,  and  it  is  going  to  affect  the 
United  States  of  America  for  many  years 
to  come. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  that  decision 
means.  I  could  simply  speak  in  terms  of 
the  candidates  that  I  am  proud  to  sup- 

^  At  this  point,  applause  from  the  audience 
drowned  out  some  demonstrators  who  were 
attempting  to  interrupt  the  President. 


port.  I  believe  we  have  the  best  group 
of  House  candidates  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  campaign- 
ing this  State  for  many  years.  I  want  to 
give  a  hand  to  every  one  of  these  House 
candidates:  those  that  are  in  and  those 
who  are  seeking  in. 

Second,  I'm  here  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
my  friend  Nelson  Gross,  a  man ^ 

Thank  you,  very  much.  I  am  very  proud 
to  be  here  to  speak  in  behalf  of  Nelson 
Gross  for  personal  reasons.  He  was  my 
chairman  in  1968.  He  is  a  man  I  deeply 
respect.  H^  is  a  member  of  my  party.  But, 
my  friends,  I  want  to  say  to  you  today 
that  the  issue  in  this  election  is  much 
bigger  than  whether  I  happen  to  like  this 
man  personally,  as  I  do. 

It's  much  bigger  than  whether  he 
happens  to  be  a  member  of  my  party, 
which  he  is.  He  stands  for  what  is  best  for 
America.  That  is  why  we  are  for  Nelson 
Gross  today. 

And  there  is  a  very  clear  issue,  a  clear 
issue  between  him  and  those  who  oppose 
him.  Let  me  put  it  to  you  in  the  terms 
that  every  citizen  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  young  and  old,  is  interested  in. 

What  do  you  want  from  your  Govern- 
ment? We  begin,  of  course,  with  that 
item  which  is  more  important  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us.  We 
want  to  build  a  world  in  which  we  can 
have  peace — peace  not  just  for  the  next 
election  but  peace  for  the  next  genera- 
tion. Nelson  Gross  stands  for  that. 

Since  I  have  been  in  office,  after  5  years 
of  men  going  to  Vietnam,  we  have  been 
bringing  them  home,  and  we  will  continue 
to  bring  them  home.  After  5  years  of 
American  casualties  going  up  and  up, 
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they've  gone  down  and  down  to  the  lowest 
in  4^  years,  and  they  will  continue  to 
go  down. 

After  5  years  of  the  war  going  on, 
the  war  is  coming  to  an  end,  and 
you  can  be  sure  that  we  shall  move  in 
that  direction. 

So  what  we  stand  for  here  is  a  program 
of  a  just  peace.  We  have  offered  a  cease- 
fire. We  have  offered  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.  We  have  offered  a  peace  con- 
ference. We  have  offered  a  political  settle- 
ment. My  friends,  let  me  tell  you  why  we 
need  a  just  peace.  It  is  very  easy,  I  know, 
as  some  of  those  who  may  be  here  in  this 
audience  today  have  been  shouting,  to 
simply  end  the  war.  My  friends,  we  have 
ended  wars.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to 
end  this  war  so  that  young  Americans 
won't  have  to  fight  in  another  war.  That 
is  the  kind  of  program  that  we  are  for. 
That  is  why  we  are  ending  this  war  in  a 
way  that  will  discourage  those  who  might 
start  another  war. 

We  are  ending  this  war  in  a  way  that 
we  have  a  chance  for  peace  in  the  Pacific 
in  the  years  to  come,  and  we  are  main- 
taining the  strength  so  that  we  can  nego- 
tiate that  reduction  in  nuclear  arms  so 
essential  to  lasting  peace. 

Let  me  put  the  issue  to  you  very  directly. 
The  United  States  Senate  is  the  body 
that  has  the  most  effect  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country.  We  need  in  the 
Senate  a  man  who  will  stand  with 
the  President  on  the  great  issue  of  ending 
the  war  and  building  a  just  peace. 

Let  me  turn  to  an  issue  very  close  at 
home.  I  see  many  here  that  probably  took 
off  from  their  shopping  in  order  to  be 
here.  I  know  that  as  you  go  to  the  stores 
today  you  are  going  to  be  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  the  prices  are  going  up  and 
up.  Let  me  say  that  when  we  came  into 


office,  we  found  that  we  had  the  worst 
inflation  since  World  War  II.  And  the 
reason  was  that  we  had  had  a  government 
in  Washington,  D.G.  that,  over  the  past  8 
years  before  then,  had  spent  $50  billion 
more  than  the  economy  of  this  country 
at  full  production  would  have  produced 
through  its  tax  system.  And  when  a  gov- 
ernment does  that,  it  means  that  spend- 
ing more  in  Washington  means  higher 
prices  here  at  home. 

Let  me  say  this  to  you:  We  need  in 
Washington  a  man  like  Nelson  Gross  who 
will  support  the  President  on  this  funda- 
mental issue,  and  it  is  a  very  tempting 
issue  for  a  political  man.  It  is  very  easy  to 
vote  for  every  spending  program.  But  we 
need  a  man  who  has  the  courage  to  vote 
against  the  program  that  might  benefit 
some  people  but  would  raise  prices  and 
taxes  for  all  people.  That  is  the  kind  of  a 
man  that  we  have  in  Nelson  Gross. 

And,  my  friends,  we  need  to  reform  the 
institutions  of  government  in  this  coun- 
try. We  need  to  quit  putting  good  money 
into  bad  programs  in  America. 

Let's  look  at  our  welfare  program.  The 
welfare  costs  in  New  Jersey  go  up  and  up 
and  up  by  the  millions  of  dollars.  That 
is  true  all  over  the  country.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  more  people  go  on  welfare. 

Let  me  say  to  you,  when  I  find  a  pro- 
gram which  makes  it  more  advantageous 
for  a  man  not  to  work  than  to  work  then 
it  is  time  to  junk  that  program  and  get 
something  new. 

When  I  find  a  program  that  will  en- 
courage a  man  to  desert  his  family  rather 
than  stay  with  his  family,  it  is  time  to  get 
rid  of  that  program  and  get  another  one. 

That  is  why  this  administration,  over  a 
year  ago,  submitted  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  a  new  program  that 
would  take  care  of  everybody  who  needs 
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it,  and  everybody  who  is  unable  to  work, 
but  which  would  say  that  a  man  would 
have  an  incentive  to  work,  would  be  re- 
quired to  work,  and  if  he  is  able  to  work 
and  is  offered  a  job  and  then  won't  work 
then  he  doesn't  get  any  welfare.  That  is 
the  kind  of  a  program  that  Nelson  Gross 
suggests. 

We  need  programs,  my  friends.  You 
know  about  what  is  happening  to  your 
local  taxes,  any  of  you  that  are  home- 
owners, how  they  go  up  and  up  and  up. 
You  know  here  in  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey how  Bill  Cahill  has  had  to  fight  the 
problems  of  his  budget  because  the  funds 
that  are  needed  to  run  State  government 
seem  always  to  get  smaller  and  smaller, 
and  the  problems  get  bigger  and  bigger. 
That  is  why  this  administration  has 
offered  a  revolutionary  new  program  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  share 
its  tax  revenues  with  the  States. 

And  you  know  another  thing  that  that 
does?  It  means  that  for  190  years  we  have 
seen  power  in  this  country  flowing  from 
the  people  and  from  the  States  up  to 
Washington,  D.C.  I  don't  think  that  is 
right.  I  think  the  power  belongs  to  the 
people,  and  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  have 
a  program  in  which  power  will  flow  from 
Washington  back  to  the  States  and  back 
to  the  people  of  New  Jersey  and  the  peo- 
ple of  America. 

Now,  my  friends,  there  is  another  place 
where  we  need  Nelson  Gross — ^in  the  Sen- 
ate. Not  only  will  he  support  the  President 
on  this  great  issue  of  bringing  a  just  peace 
in  the  world,  of  reforming  the  institutions 
of  Government,  of  reducing  that  kind  of 
spending  that  would  lead  to  higher  prices 
and  taxes.  But,  my  friends,  Nelson  Gross 
is  a  man  who  knows  law  enforcement,  and 
he  is  a  man  that  will  stand  firmly  for  the 
legislation  that  this  President  has  asked 


for  and  that  has  been  delayed  and,  in 
many  times,  not  passed  that  would  wage  a 
winning  war  against  crime  in  this  country. 
It  is  time  that  we  wage  that  war,  and  Nel- 
son Gross  will  help  us  win  that  war. 

It  took  the  Congress  almost  a  year  and 
a  half  to  pass  the  organized  crime  bill. 
The  bill  which  would  stop  the  obscenity 
and  the  pornography  from  going  into  the 
homes  of  Americans  still  languishes  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  time  to  get  that  bill  out  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  enacted 
into  law. 

And  also  we  have  in  Nelson  Gross  a 
man  who  is  not  just  for  law  enforcement 
during  an  election  campaign,  but  who 
stands  for  it  all  year  round.  That  is  the 
kind  of  man  that  we  want  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

I  turn  now  to  a  problem  that  concerns 
many  Americans.  We  see  here  a  number 
of  television  cameras.  We  appreciate  their 
covering  this  rally.  On  the  television  to- 
night I  will  predict  that  what  you  are 
likely  to  see  is  not  this  great  crowd.  You 
are  likely  to  see  a  few  demonstrators  here, 
or  in  Vermont  where  there  were  a  few 
hundred,  and  thousands  who  did  not 
demonstrate.  I  do  not  say  that  critically 
of  television  because,  you  see,  that  small 
minority  with  their  obscene  language, 
throwing  their  rocks,  engaging  in  violence, 
they  come  across  the  television  screen  and 
many,  I  think,  it  seems  to  me,  without 
justification,  have  gotten  the  impression 
that  that  small  minority  is  a  majority  of 
Americans.  My  friends,  they  are  not  a 
majority,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  what  you 
can  do  about  it. 

Some  have  asked  me,  "What  do  we  do 
about  those  that  shout  obscene  slogans? 
What  do  we  do  about  those  that  throw 
rocks?"  My  answer  is,  "Don't  answer  in 
kind.  You  don't  have  to  shout  obscenities 
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back  to  them.  You  do  not  have  to  engage 
in  violence.  You  do  not  have  to  throw 
rocks.  It  is  time  for  the  great  majority 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  and  to  be 
heard." 

I  could  tell  you  how  you  can  be  heard : 
You  can  be  heard  in  a  quiet  way  but  with 
the  most  powerful  voice  that  democracy 


has  ever  created.  On  November  ^d,  you 
walk  into  that  polling  booth  and  you  vote, 
and  one  vote  is  worth  a  hundred  obscene 
slogans. 

Vote  for  Nelson  Gross. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:08  p.m.  at 
Teterboro  Airport. 
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Governor  Cahill^  Senator  Case,  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, my  friend  Nelson  Gross,  all  of  the 
other  candidates  on  the  platform,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  friends  here  in 
New  Jersey: 

As  I  stand  in  this  hall,  one  which  has 
such  historic  memories  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  I  particularly  want  you 
to  know  that  I  am  honored  by  the  fact 
that  as  I  look  back  on  the  history  of  this 
country,  in  this  century,  I  realize  that  no 
man  has  been  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  unless  he  had  the  support 
of  New  Jersey.  I  had  it  in  1 968,  and  I'm 
glad  we  won  it. 

I  am  honored,  too,  to  be  here  with  my 
old  friend  Clifford  Case  with  whom  I 
served  in  the  House,  and  with  whom  I  also 
worked  in  the  Senate.  I  am  honored  to  be 
here  with  Bill  Gahill,  who  had  that  great 
victory  that  encouraged  us  all  last  year  and 
who  has  done  such  a  fine  job  as  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  And  I  am 
honored  here,  to  be  with  all  the 
candidates. 

I  am  going  to  speak  primarily  about 
Nelson  Gross  because  of  the  enormous 
importance  of  the  Senate  races,  but  re- 
member those  House  races  are  important. 

I  see  some  signs  around  here,  "Nixon 


Needs  Dowd."  ^  Nixon  needs  every  one  of 
those  candidates. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  would  the  Con- 
gressmen and  all  of  the  candidates  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  please  stand 
who  are  on  the  platform — and  give  them 
a  hand. 

It's  a  great  team.  Those  that  have  been 
there  I  have  worked  with  and  those  you're 
going  to  send  there  we  will  work  with  as 
well. 

Also,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I've  been 
impressed  by  the  size  of  this  crowd.  I  re- 
member my  last  visit  to  Monmouth 
County.  Some  of  you  may  remember  it.  I 
got  a  little  wet  on  that  occasion,  I  mean 
outside,  at  least.  But  in  any  event,  I  re- 
member it  was  at  Eatontown,  at  the  shop- 
ping center,  and  it  rained — ^it  rained 
buckets.  We  were  3  hours  late,  and  there 
were  thousands  of  people  there. 

As  we  came  into  the  auditoriimi  today — 
and  we're  late  because  the  crowds  were 
so  large,  and  we  had  to  wait  for  the  press 
to  get  in  and  set  up  their  cameras  and  all 
the  rest — ^but  as  we  came  in  I  asked  the 
police  captain  how  many  were  inside.  He 
said  10,000.  He  said  there  were  also  10,000 


^  William  E.  Dowd,  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress  from  the  Third  District  of  New  Jersey. 
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outside.  That's  an  enormous  crowd.  It 
means  we're  going  to  do  well  in  New 
Jersey  this  year. 

And  incidentally,  I  know  that  in  this 
crowd  are  people  of  both  political  parties, 
people  of  all  ages,  people  from  not  only 
this  county  but  other  counties  in  the  State, 
and,  incidentally,  some  who  may  be  rivals 
in  other  respects.  I  say  when  any  meeting 
can  bring  together  Asbury  Park  High 
School  and  Neptune  High  School,  that  has 
got  to  be  a  great  meeting. 

Incidentally,  that  truce  is  one  we  wel- 
come. It  will  only  last  to  the  next  football 
game,  I  can  assure  you. 

And  now,  my  friends,  I  want  to  come 
directly  to  the  subject  which  I  discussed  in 
a  previous  meeting  in  New  Jersey  earlier 
today,  one  that  I  am  going  to  talk  to  you 
about,  and  one  that  I'm  going  to  cover  in 
Pennsylvania  later  today,  the  question  of 
the  next  United  States  Senate,  what  its 
membership  will  be,  how  important  the 
election  of  this  one  man  may  be  in  that 
Senate. 

Let  me  tell  you  first  what  it's  about.  As 
you  know,  in  the  year  1 968  because  there 
was  a  division  in  the  country,  a  third  party 
and  all  the  rest,  we  found  that  the  Presi- 
dency did  not  carry  with  it,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  the  House  and  the  Senate.  This 
was  not  a  disaster  for  the  country,  as  some 
predicted.  We  have  worked  with  the 
House  and  the  Senate  on  some  matters. 
We  have  been  opposed  on  others.  And  I 
respect  those  who  oppose. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  in  an  elec- 
tion campaign  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  know  those  who  are  going  to 
stand  with  the  President  and  those  who 
are  going  to  be  against  him.  And  in  this 
case  we  have  a  man  who  will  stand  for 
him. 

But  the  significant  thing  about  this  last 


Senate — in  vote  after  vote  when  the  great 
issues  were  involved  a  majority  of  one 
determined  how  they  came  out.  A  shift  of 
one  vote  in  the  Senate,  and  sometimes  two, 
would  determine  whether  the  program  of 
the  administration  went  over  or  went 
down.  And,  so,  this  involves  your  vote,  of 
course.  It  involves  one  Senator. 

But  more  than  that,  what  happens  in 
New  Jersey  may  determine  the  fate  of  poli- 
cies that  will  determine  peace,  determine 
your  pocketbook,  determine  all  of  those 
elements  that  you  believe  in  for  progress 
for  this  country  in  the  years  ahead. 

And  let  me  say  in  that  respect  that  I 
want  you  to  consider  now  my  endorsement 
of  Nelson  Gross,  not  because  I  like  him  as 
a  man,  as  I  do  because  he  was  my  chair- 
man in  1968,  not  because  we  were  born 
on  the  same  day — ^he  was  born  a  few  years 
afterwards,  but  on  January  9  we  celebrate 
the  same  birthday — not  because  he's  a 
member  of  the  same  party,  but  because 
he  stands  for  those  policies  that  are  best 
for  America. 

Let  me  come  to  the  one  that  these  young 
people  over  there  are  shouting  about  right 
now,  "Peace  Now."  Let  me  talk  about  that 
for  just  a  moment,  and  I  think  we  should 
have  an  answer  to  that. 

A  young  man  stopped  me  outside  the 
door  as  I  came  in  and  said,  "Peace  now, 
end  the  war,  get  out  of  Vietnam."  And  I 
said,  "Have  you  been  to  Vietnam?"  He 
said,  "No."  I  said,  "Those  men  are  fight- 
ing so  you  won't  have  to  go.  That's  why 
we're  there." 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  came 
into  office  with  a  war  that  had  no  end  in 
sight,  with  Americans  going  into  Viet- 
nam, with  casualties  running  at  300  a 
week,  and  what  have  we  done?  Instead  of 
sending  more  men  in,  we're  bringing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  out  of  Viet- 
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nam.  And  it's  going  to  continue. 

Second,  instead  of  casualties  going  up, 
we  wound  down  the  war  so  that  casualties 
are  their  lowest  in  45/2  years,  and  they're 
going  to  go  lower. 

Third,  instead  of  having  no  plan  for 
peace,  we  have  set  forth  last  week — ^you 
heard  it  on  television — a  plan  for  peace,  a 
plan  which  would  provide  for  a  cease-fire, 
for  a  negotiation  at  the  conference  table, 
for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  all  of  the 
elements  that  should  lead  to  a  peaceful 
settlement.  And  I  can  say  to  you  now  we 
are  ending  the  war.  We  shall  have  peace 
in  Vietnam. 

But  now  let  me  come  to  the  key  point. 
Why  not  now?  Why  not  just  bring  them 
home?  I'll  tell  you  why.  My  friends,  it's 
very  easy  to  end  the  war,  but  do  you 
realize  what  has  happened  to  America 
in  this  century?  Look  back.  I  can  remem- 
ber, you  can  remember,  we've  had  four 
wars  in  this  century.  We  ended  World 
War  I.  We  ended  World  War  II.  We 
ended  Korea.  But  not  one  generation  in 
this  century  has  had  one  generation  of 
peace. 

It  isn't  ending  the  war.  It's  ending  a 
war  in  a  way  that  we  win  the  peace,  and 
I  say  let's  win  the  peace  as  we  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  And  that  is  what  we  are 
doing.  We  are  ending  the  war  in  a  way 
that  will  discourage  that  kind  of  aggres- 
sion in  the  future.  We  are  ending  the  war 
so  that  the  younger  brothers  and  the  sons 
of  those  fighting  in  Vietnam  won't  have 
to  be  fighting  in  some  other  Vietnam 
sometime  in  the  future. 

Now  there's  your  choice.  That  kind  of 
responsible  policy  Nelson  Gross  supports, 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  support  that  we 
need  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Let's  go  further.  Vietnam  is  not  the 
only  danger  spot.  We  have  avoided  a  war 


in  the  Mideast,  and  we  trust  that  we  can 
continue  to  avoid  it.  We  have  a  cease-fire. 
We  hope  that  we  can  continue  it.  We're 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
limitation  of  arms. 

And  as  we  go  on  with  those  negotia- 
tions, may  I  say,  and  I  make  this  statement 
to  this  great  audience  in  this  historic  hall 
with  full  knowledge  of  what  it  means:  My 
friends,  I  think  that  with  the  right  leader- 
ship— leadership  that  is  courageous,  lead- 
ership that  is  sound,  leadership  that  will 
not  say  just  peace  for  the  next  election  but 
peace  for  the  next  generation — ^with  that 
kind  of  leadership  we  have  the  best  chance 
since  World  War  II  to  have  a  generation 
of  peace.  Give  us  the  men  that  will  sup- 
port that  kind  of  leadership.  Give  us  Nel- 
son Gross. 

Let's  turn  to  the  issues  at  home.  I  know 
that — as  I  look  over  this  audience  I  see 
a  lot  of  men,  I  see  a  lot  of  women.  And  I 
know  you'll  be  shopping  later  in  the  day 
and  you'll  be  looking  at  those  price  tags — 
up.  And  you  know  that  when  we  came 
into  office  that  we  had  this  economy  so 
heated  up  that  the  prices  were  on  an 
escalating  wave  which  had  to  be  stopped. 
And  we  had  to  move  on  it,  and  we  did. 

We  recognized  that  we  had  to  stop  the 
increases  of  spending  in  Washington  so 
that  you'd  have  more  to  spend  at  home, 
and  we  need  the  men  that  will  support 
that  kind  of  policy. 

Let  me  put  it  more  directly.  You  know, 
it's  very  difficult  for  a  Congressman  or  a 
Senator  to  have  a  bill  come  up  and  for 
him  to  say,  "Well,  this  will  spend  money 
for  here,  and  there,  and  someplace  else." 
After  all,  it  isn't  his  money.  It's  the  tax- 
payers' money.  And  it's  very  difficult  for 
him  not  to  vote  for  it. 

But  I  tell  you  what  we  need :  We  need 
men  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  who 
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have  the  courage  to  vote  against  huge 
spending  programs  in  Washington  that 
may  benefit  some  people  but  that  will 
raise  prices  and  taxes  for  all  people.  That's 
the  kind  of  man  you  have  in  Nelson  Gross. 

And  then  there's  one  other  thing  that 
we  need.  This  administration  has  sub- 
mitted the  most  historic  program  for 
reform  of  the  institutions  of  American 
Government  in  history :  reform  of  our  wel- 
fare program,  reform  of  our  tax  program, 
revenue  sharing  for  the  States,  which  is 
of  such  vital  interest  to  this  State,  to  men 
like  Bill  Cahill  who  are  having  an  increas- 
ingly difficult  problem  in  attempting  to 
balance  their  State  budgets  and  deal  with 
State  needs. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  of  it,  and 
here  is  a  clear  choice.  It's  a  choice  between 
the  old  approach  and  the  new,  between 
the  old  politics  and  the  new  politics.  The 
old  politics  simply  says  spend  more  and 
more  and  more  for  the  same  old  programs; 
and  the  new  politics,  what  we  stand  for, 
the  reform  politics,  says  no,  let's  quit  put- 
ting good  money  into  bad  programs  or 
otherwise  we're  going  to  end  up  with  bad 
money  and  bad  programs,  and  let's  not 
have  that  happen  in  America. 

I  give  you  an  example  of  it:  The  wel- 
fare program.  Everybody  in  this  room 
wants  to  be  sure  that  any  individual  who  is 
unable  to  work  has  proper  assistance,  and 
he  should  have,  without  the  demeaning 
qualifications  that  we  have  in  our  present 
welfare  system. 

But  let's  look  at  that  welfare  system. 
It  continues  to  grow,  and  people  con- 
tinue to  go  on  the  list.  And  we  find  that 
at  the  present  time  this  system  has  these 
problems.  I  can  put  it  to  you  quite  di- 
rectly: I  say  to  you  when  any  system 
makes  it  more  profitable  for  a  man  not  to 
work  than  to  work,  it's  time  to  get  rid  of 


that  system  and  get  another  one  in  its 
place. 

I  say  to  you  when  any  system  encourages 
a  man  to  desert  his  family  rather  than  stay 
with  his  family  and  support  it,  that  sys- 
tem ought  to  be  changed.  That  is  why 
our  family  assistance  program,  which 
provides  for  help  for  anybody  who  is  un- 
able to  work,  but  which  has  work  incen- 
tives and  the  requirement  of  work,  we 
think  that  is  the  right  approach.  Let's  re- 
form this  system.  This  is  the  kind  of  a 
program  that  Nelson  Gross — ^his  support, 
as  well  as  that  of  Cliff  Case,  it's  that  kind 
of  support  that  we  need,  because  I  sub- 
mitted it  over  a  year  ago  and  they  still 
haven't  acted  on  it.  Now  let's  get  some 
men  down  there  that  will  act  on  it.  You 
can  do  it  with  Nelson  Gross. 

I  could  cover  other  programs — an  his- 
toric recommendation  for  the  environ- 
ment. We  need  to  clean  up  the  air,  and 
clean  up  the  water.  We  need  better  pro- 
grams in  transit,  in  health,  in  education. 
But  let's  don't  continue  to  put  good  money 
into  bad  programs. 

This  administration  offers  a  new  ap- 
proach, a  new  approach  to  the  problems, 
one  of  reform,  one  of  restoring  the  beauty 
of  America,  one  of  renewal  of  the  Ameri- 
can spirit.  That  is  the  spirit  in  which  I 
address  you  today. 

Then,  finally,  this  point  needs  to  be 
made  to  this  audience  and  before  every 
audience  in  America  today.  I  spoke  about 
the  necessity  to  have  a  program  that 
would  bring  peace  abroad.  If  America  is 
going  to  provide  the  leadership  that  will 
bring  peace  abroad,  we  have  to  demon- 
strate that  we  can  keep  the  peace  at  home. 
That  means,  my  friends,  that  as  we  look 
across  America  today  we  see  some  prob- 
lems, we  see  the  fact,  for  example,  that 
last  year,  up  to  this  point  in  1970, 1  should 
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say,  66  policemen  had  been  killed,  hun- 
dreds had  been  wounded. 

We  have  seen  also  an  unprecedented 
wave  of  violence.  We  have  seen  indica- 
tions on  many  sides  that  there  has  been  a 
growth  of  crime.  This  administration 
recognized  this  in  1968,  and  we  submitted 
to  the  Congress  the  most  comprehensive 
proposals  in  terms  of  a  crime  program 
that  had  ever  been  submitted,  organized 
crime,  dealing  with  pornography  and  ob- 
scenity, dealing  with  the  problem  of  drugs 
and  narcotics. 

The  Congress  has  been  slow  to  act.  We 
just  got  the  organized  crime  bill  last  week. 
And  the  others,  many  of  them,  are  still 
languishing  in  committees  and  in  Con- 
gress. 

We  need  a  man  who  understands  this 
problem.  Nelson  Gross  understands  it.  He 
knows  law  enforcement. 

And,  incidentally,  he  will  not  simply  be 
one  who's  for  law  enforcement  during  an 
election  campaign.  He'll  be  for  it  year 
round.  That's  the  kind  of  a  man  we  need 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  could  go  on,  but  you  have  been  here 
a  long  time. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  simply  again 
with  an  historical  reference,  with  regard 
to  this  country,  what  it  means  to  all  of  us 
and  how  we  can  make  it  an  even  greater 
country. 

Some  of  you  know  I  returned  recently 
from  a  trip  abroad.  It  took  me  to  a  Com- 
munist country,  Yugoslavia,  to  Spain,  to 
Italy,  to  England,  to  Ireland.  And  I  was 
enormously  moved  by  the  fact  that 
whether  it  was  in  Yugoslavia,  Spain,  or  in 
Ireland,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
turned  out  to  welcome  me,  not  as  a  person 
but  because  they  were  trying  to  say  some- 
thing about  America. 

We  hear  these  days  about  what's  wrong 


with  America,  and  there  are  things  wrong. 
But  let  us  never  forget  that  because  we 
are  so  strong,  because  we  have  the  wealth 
that  we  have,  we're  able  to  correct  the 
things  that  are  wrong.  And  just  remem- 
ber this:  To  millions  of  people  in  this 
world  today,  America  is  the  hope  of  the 
world.  It's  the  hope  of  the  world  for  peace, 
for  freedom,  for  opportunity,  and,  believe 
me,  let  us  live  up  to  that  hope;  let  us  not 
disappoint  it  here  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

This  is  a  great  country  and  a  good  coun- 
try. I  have  flown  over  it;  I  have  visited 
its  towns  and  its  cities.  I  respect  those  who 
may  have  different  points  of  views,  as  you 
do.  But  I  also  want  to  say  this — there  is  a 
small  group  in  this  country,  a  small  group 
that  shouts  obscenities,  as  they  did  at  the 
last  meeting,  that  throws  rocks,  as  they 
did  at  a  meeting  earlier  today  in  Vermont; 
a  group  of  people  that  always  tear  Amer- 
ica down;  a  group  of  people  that  hate 
this  country,  actually,  in  terms  of  what 
it  presently  stands  for;  who  see  nothing 
right  with  America.  And  those  people 
night  after  night  appear  on  our  television 
screens,  and  people  here  in  the  United 
States  get  the  impression  that  that,  if  it  is 
not  the  present  of  America,  may  be  the 
future. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  facts  are :  That 
is  a  minority  today.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
a  majority  in  the  future  because  the  ma- 
jority are  the  people  that  I  see  standing 
in  front  of  me  here  in  this  audience. 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  now  as  I  leave 
what  you  can  do.  How  do  you  answer 
those  that  shout  obscenities  and  shout 
speakers  down,  or  try  to?  How  do  you 
answer  those  that  throw  rocks,  engage  in 
violence?  How  do  you  answer  those  that 
have  nothing  but  invective  and  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  other  side? 
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Don't  answer  in  kind.  Don't  engage  in 
violence.  You  don't  have  to  use  the  epi- 
thets. The  way  to  answer  them  I  can  tell 
you — and  it's  time  for  the  great  silent 
majority  to  speak  out — the  way  to  answer 
them  is  with  the  most  powerful  voice 
known  in  the  history  of  man.  That  is  the 
voice  of  the  vote,  at  the  ballot  box. 

On  November  3d  you  can  walk  into 
that  polling  booth  and  in  the  quiet  of 
that  polling  booth  you,  the  majority,  can 
vote  for  what  you  believe  is  right  about 
America.  You,  the  majority,  can  vote  for 
those  policies,  and  for  a  man  who  will 
support  those  policies,  that  will  bring  last- 
ing peace  to  America,  that  will  provide 
reform  for  the  institutions  of  America, 
that  will  provide  the  opportunity  for  all 


of  these  young  people  that  I  see  here  and 
these  bands,  not  only  to  live  in  a  period 
of  peace  but  in  a  period  of  progress  and 
opportunity  and  freedom  in  which  the  air 
can  be  clean,  and  the  water  can  be  pure, 
and  the  parks  and  the  living  spaces  can 
be  as  they  once  were  in  this  country.  And 
that  can  happen.  That's  the  promise  of 
America.  That's  what  we  stand  for.  That's 
what  we're  trying  to  work  for. 

But,  my  friends,  we  cannot  do  it  unless 
we  have  support  in  the  Congress,  and  Nel- 
son Gross  is  the  man  that  can  help  us. 
Give  him  that  chance. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3 : 30  p.m.  in  the 
Ocean  Grove  Auditorium. 
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I  HAVE  COME  to  Pennsylvania  to  voice 
my  support  for  the  reelection  of  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  and  the  election  of  Ray  Brod- 
erick  as  Governor. 

Lieutenant  Governor  Broderick  is  a 
man  superbly  qualified  for  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  executive  jobs  in  the  Nation. 
As  president  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention,  he  demonstrated  his  capacity  to 
lead:  Thanks  to  his  ability  to  work  to- 
gether with  both  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, Pennsylvania's  constitution  was  re- 
written for  the  first  time  in  94  years. 

As  Governor,  Ray  Broderick  will  build 
on  the  foundation  of  fiscal  responsibility 
that  is  the  hallmark  of  the  administration 
in  which  he  has  played  an  important  role. 
He  will  resist  the  kind  of  big  spending 
that  leads  to  heavy  taxation.  I  endorse 
his  candidacy  wholeheartedly;  he  will 
make  a  great  Governor,  one  who  will 


work  with  this  administration  to  make 
revenue  sharing  and  welfare  reform  work- 
ing realities. 

Senator  Hugh  Scott  is  a  man  who  has 
my  complete  confidence  and  who  has 
earned  the  confidence  of  the  voters  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  man  of  deep  con- 
victions, who  has  the  courage  of  those 
convictions;  at  the  same  time,  he  is  a  team 
player,  one  who  knows  how  to  get  pro- 
gressive legislation  moving  through  the 
process  of  government. 

Hugh  Scott  carries  not  only  the  title  of 
Minority  Leader,  but  he  carries  the  qual- 
ity of  leadership  with  him  in  all  he  does. 
I  have  worked  closely  with  him  on  mat- 
ters of  the  highest  national  importance; 
I  trust  him;  I  know  you  can  trust  him 
to  act  in  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation 
at  home  and  abroad,  and — as  his  success- 
ful effort  in  regard  to  the  1976  Bicenten- 
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nial  shows — you  can  be  sure  he  will  fight 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Republicans'  candidates  for  Con- 
gresSj  for  statewide  office,  and  for  the  leg- 
islature are  all  part  of  a  team;  never 


before  has  it  been  so  important  to  elect 
men  who  will  work  together  to  build  a 
better  State  and  a  better  Nation. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


356     Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
October  17,  1970 


Governor  Shafer,  Senator  Scott,  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Broderick,  all  of  the  distin- 
guished  guests,  the  candidates  on  the 
platform,  and  all  of  the  distinguished 
members  of  this  audience: 

May  I  first  apologize  to  you  for  being 
late.  I  started  this  morning  in  Vermont 
and  I  have  been  in  two  stops  in  New  Jer- 
sey. We  are  here  now  in  Lancaster.  Then 
we  finish  tonight  in  Wisconsin  before  re- 
turning to  Washington — a  rather  light 
day. 

I  ought  to  say  that  I  am  so  glad  to  have 
this  wonderful  crowd  here.  I  remember 
my  visits  here  back  in  i960.  I  recall, 
incidentally,  on  that  occasion  that  the 
two  bands  that  played  then  in  i960  are 
here  today.  I  am  so  glad  that  they  are 
here.  Let's  give  those  bands  a  hand  back 
there. 

I  recall,  too,  in  1966,  my  visit  here — ^not 
outdoors,  but  an  indoors  meeting.  I  recall 
on  that  occasion  that  Ed  Eshleman  was 
sent  to  Washington  as  your  Congressman. 
I  recall,  too,  that  through  the  years  this 
has  been  what  we  call  one  of  the  strong 
areas  for  support  of  the  Republican  Party, 
and  I  would  like  to  put  it  another  way, 
support  for  those  great  principles  that  we 
believe  in  in  this  country. 

Today  I  am  here  in  behalf  of  not  myself 
as  a  candidate,  but  I  am  here  in  behalf  of 
some  very  great  programs  that  I  deeply 


believe  in.  I  think  they  are  in  your  interest. 
I  think  they  are  in  the  interest  not  just  of 
Republicans  but  of  Democrats,  of  all 
Americans. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  consider,  if  you 
will,  in  the  few  minutes  that  I  talk  to  you, 
what  we  stand  for,  what  we  believe  in, 
and  if  you  believe  that  that  is  what  this 
country  needs  and  what  your  State  needs, 
then  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  go  out  and 
work  for  those  candidates  that  we  are  here 
to  support. 

Now  let  me  begin  by  saying  that  this 
is  a  particularly  appropriate  State  for  me 
to  put  this  whole  campaign  in  the  context 
of  not  only  the  past  but  of  the  future. 

As  you  know,  due  to  the  efforts  of  your 
Governor  and  of  Senator  Scott,  who  is  a 
very  persuasive  man,  whatever  his  prob- 
lems involving  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
or  other  problems  are  involved,  that  the 
Bicentennial  Commission  has  selected 
Pennsylvania  for  the  major  event  in  1976. 

In  1976,  when  that  great  event,  the 
200th  birthday  of  America  is  celebrated, 
we  will  look  back  to  the  year  1 776,  and  we 
will  look  back  to  this  time  right  now,  the 
year  1970.  We  will  try  to  evaluate  what 
America  was  and  what  it  became. 

Let's  think  for  just  a  moment  in  this 
beautiful  countryside  which  has  so  much 
of  the  history  of  America  around  it  and 
in  it  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  who 
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are  working,  let  us  think  of  that  year  1976 
and  what  we  want  America  to  be. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  want  it  to  be, 
and  this  will  indicate  the  programs  that  I 
support,  the  programs  that  Ray  Broderick 
will  work  for  as  Governor  of  this  State, 
the  programs  that  Hugh  Scott  has  worked 
for  during  all  of  his  life,  the  man  in  whom 
I  have  confidence,  in  whom  our  party  has 
confidence,  who  has  been  our  leader,  and 
I  know  will  continue  to  be  our  leader  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Let  me  come  to  these  points.  What  do 
we  want,  looking  down  that  road  to  1976? 
Above  all  else,  I  find,  as  I  travel  this 
country,  the  American  people  want  peace. 
They  want  peace.  They  want  an  end  to  the 
war  in  which  we  are  in,  but  they  want 
more  than  that:  They  want  the  kind  of 
policies  that  will  give  us  something  we 
haven't  had  in  this  whole  century,  a  whole 
generation  of  peace. 

I  think  back  to  the  people  in  that  band 
over  there.  I  think  of  those  young  boys  par- 
ticularly, and  I  think  of  their  future. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  feel  about  that 
future,  and  I  feel  it  very  deeply.  I  feel 
about  the  future  of  this  young  lad  here, 
who  is  perhaps  about  12  or  10  years  old. 
I  remember  that  in  this  century  we 
ended  World  War  I;  we  ended  World 
War  II;  and  we  ended  the  Korean  war. 
And  yet,  there  hasn't  been  one  generation 
that  has  had  a  full  generation  of  peace. 

So  you  see,  what  we  need  are  policies 
that  will  not  just  end  a  war;  what  we  need 
are  policies  that  will  end  a  war  and  win 
the  peace.  That  is  what  we  stand  for  and 
that  is  the  kind  of  program  that  we  are  for. 
I  remember  at  the  last  stop  in  New 
Jersey  a  very  intense  young  man,  as  we 
were  walking  through  a  huge  crowd  of 
people,  waving  signs  that  were  very 
friendly,  came  up  to  me.  He  sort  of  shook 


his  fist  in  my  face.  That  didn't  bother  me. 
He  said,  "End  the  war.  End  the  war  in 
Vietnam." 

I  said,  "Have  you  been  there?"  He  said, 
"No."  I  said,  "Those  men  are  fighting  out 
there  so  you  won't  have  to  go." 

So  you  see  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  end  this  war,  and  we  are  doing  it  in  a 
way  that  it  will  discourage  this  kind  of 
aggression  in  the  future. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  we  are 
doing  it — ^we  are  bringing  American  men 
home,  whereas  they  were  going  in  when 
we  came  in.  We  have  reduced  the  casual- 
ties. We  have  presented  a  peace  plan,  a 
program  for  a  cease-fire,  a  program  for 
a  negotiated  peace,  a  program  also  for  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  which  goes,  I  think 
all  objective  observers  agree — ^it  goes  to 
the  point  that  is  fair  for  both  sides. 

We  believe  that  it  is  possible  and  that 
we  can  proceed  along  this  line.  Either 
we  are  going  to  get  peace  through  negotia- 
tion or  we  will  get  it  through  our  program 
of  Vietnamization,  in  which  Americans 
come  back  as  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
able  to  defend  themselves. 

But,  my  friends,  the  important  thing  is 
this:  Let  us  end  this  war  in  a  way  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  end  other  wars. 
Let's  end  it  in  a  way  that  the  younger 
brothers  and  the  sons  of  those  who  fought 
in  Vietnam  will  not  have  to  be  fighting 
in  some  future  war  in  history  someplace. 
That  is  what  we  are  working  for.  And 
I  want  to  tell  you,  as  I  stand  here  referring 
not  just  to  Vietnam  but  to  the  other  trou- 
ble spots  in  the  world,  to  the  Mideast,  our 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
other  areas,  while  they  are  very  difficult, 
while  the  dangers  are  very  great,  I  believe 
we  have  the  policies;  I  believe  we  have 
the  strength;  I  believe  we  have  the  wis- 
dom to  accomplish  this  great  objective 
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that  I  referred  to,  not  just  peace  for  the 
next  election,  but  peace  for  the  next 
generation. 

I  believe,  my  friends,  that  we  can  have 
that.  It  is  that  that  we  are  working  for.  I 
believe  the  chances  that  we  can  have  a 
full  generation  of  peace  are  better  today 
than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

I  ask  support  for  that  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram. Hugh  Scott  has  loyally  supported 
that  kind  of  a  program,  and  I  know  that 
Ray  Broderick  will  support  it  just  as  Ray 
Shafer  has  in  the  Governor's  chair  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  year  1976,  what 
else  can  we  have?  We  want  prosperity  for 
America.  We  want  the  kind  of  prosperity, 
however,  in  which  Americans  have  jobs 
and  in  which  we  have  prosperity  without 
war. 

Let  it  be  said  that  during  this  admin- 
istration, over  a  million  men  have  been 
let  out  of  defense  plants  and  out  of  the 
armed  services  as  we  have  wound  down 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  That  has,  of  course, 
caused  some  problems  insofar  as  unem- 
ployment is  concerned.  But  this  economy 
is  strong.  This  economy  is  growing.  And 
all  of  the  people  of  this  country,  those  who 
want  jobs,  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
have  them. 

I  simply  say  this:  I  think  that  Ameri- 
cans— every  American  wants  the  kind  of 
policy  which  will  provide  prosperity  with- 
out war  for  the  American  people  and  jobs 
without  war.  And  that  is  what  we  are 
working  for. 

Third,  we  would  like  to  have  prosperity 
without  the  cost  of  the  ruinous  inflation. 
I  see  a  lot  of  ladies  here,  and  I  imagine 
you  have  been  doing  some  shopping  today, 
and  you  may  be  doing  some  tomorrow  or 
later  this  afternoon.  You  look  at  those 


prices  in  the  grocery  store  and  other 
places,  and  you  say,  "Why  do  they  keep 
going  up?"  I  will  tell  you  why,  because 
in  the  previous  administration,  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  they  spent  over  $50  billion 
more  than  this  economy,  at  full  produc- 
tion, would  have  produced  in  tax  reve- 
nues. All  that  that  could  possibly  do  would 
be  to  create  inflation.  We  have  been  fight- 
ing against  that. 

As  a  result,  we  have  cut  the  rate  of  in- 
flation in  half.  But  that  is  why  we  need  the 
kind  of  support  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
Congress,  the  kind  of  support  that  we  will 
get  from  Ed  Eshleman,  George  Goodling, 
the  kind  of  support  that  has  the  courage 
to  say  when  a  huge  new  spending  program 
comes  up  that  might  be  popular  for  some 
people,  that  we  must  vote  sometimes 
against  the  program  that  might  benefit 
some  people  if  its  eflfect  is  going  to  raise 
prices  and  taxes  for  all  people. 

That  is  the  program  that  I  think  that 
Americans  also  want  to  support. 

In  1976  we  want  to  see  this  country's 
government  reformed  in  so  many  areas — 
the  area,  for  example,  of  the  cost  of  State 
government.  I  know  the  problems  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  had,  the  prob- 
lems that  you  have  had,  like  the  other 
major  States,  to  meet  all  of  the  great  con- 
cerns of  your  State  with  inadequate  tax 
revenues. 

That  is  why  this  administration  has  rec- 
ommended an  historic  new  program  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  share 
tax  revenues  with  the  States.  This  does 
two  things :  It  relieves  the  burden  of  prop- 
erty taxation  in  the  States,  which  is  be- 
coming too  heavy  for  people  who  own 
property  in  the  States  to  bear.  And,  sec- 
ond, it  does  something  else :  For  1 90  years, 
from  the  beginning  of  this  country,  and  its 
Constitution,  we  have  seen  power  flow 
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from  the  people  and  from  the  States  to 
Washington,  D.C. 

Now  we  think  it  is  time  to  turn  it 
around.  Power  belongs  to  the  people,  and 
we  are,  therefore,  presenting  a  program, 
a  new  federalism,  in  which,  whether  it  is 
manpower  training,  whether  it  is  revenue 
sharing,  whether  it  is  in  the  field  of  wel- 
fare or  education,  the  power  will  flow 
from  Washington,  D.C,  back  to  the 
States,  back  to  the  counties,  back  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and 
all  the  States  of  this  Nation. 

When  we  speak  of  reform,  let  me  talk 
briefly  about  another  subject  that  I  know 
is  of  deep  concern  to  people  all  over  this 
country.  It  is  our  welfare  program. 

First,  let  us  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about.  Every  American  wants  to 
see  to  it  that  anybody  in  this  country  who 
is  unable  to  earn  a  living  for  himself  does 
not  go  hungry,  that  he  has  an  adequate 
income,  to  the  extent  that  this  Nation  can 
afford  it.  And  this  is  a  rich  country. 

We  can  be  thankful  that  we  are  rich 
enough  so  that  any  individual  in  this 
country  can  have  an  adequate  income. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  all  of  us 
recognize  that  our  present  welfare  pro- 
gram has  resulted  in  very  great  inequities. 

The  number  on  the  welfare  rolls  goes  up 
and  up,  and  people  who  work  hard,  peo- 
ple who  pay  their  taxes,  have  to  pay  an 
increasing  load  for  people  who  are  not 
working,  and  some  of  them  could  work  if 
they  would  just  go  out  and  do  so. 

So,  my  friends,  I  say  to  you  today  that 
any  program  which  makes  it  more  profit- 
able for  a  man  not  to  work  than  to  work 
ought  to  be  abolished,  and  we  are  going  to 
abolish  it. 

I  say  that  any  program  that  rewards  a 
man  for  deserting  his  family  rather  than 
staying  with  his  family  and  supporting  it. 


needs  to  be  changed,  and  we  are  going  to 
change  it. 

You  see,  that  is  why  we  have  presented 
the  historic  family  assistance  program  for 
which  Hugh  Scott  has  fought,  and  for 
which  Ray  Broderick  will  fight  as  Gov- 
ernor of  this  State.  We  need  to  get  it 
through.  We  need  support.  We  will  have  it 
by  the  year  1976  and  it  will  mean  that 
every  family  in  America  who  needs  help 
will  have  it,  but  it  will  mean  that  those 
who  are  able  to  work  will  be  required  to 
work,  and  if  they  have  a  job  off'ered  and 
they  are  able  to  work  and  won't  work, 
then  they  shouldn't  get  welfare.  We  think 
that  is  the  fair  thing  to  do. 

Now  to  another  subject.  How  do  we 
want  our  country  to  look  in  1976  in  terms 
of  what  is  really  basic  to  a  free  society,  the 
right,  certainly,  of  everybody  to  dissent, 
but  also  the  right  of  all  Americans  to  be 
free  from  fear,  free  from  fear  in  our  cities, 
in  our  homes,  wherever  the  case  may  be. 

During  the  8  years  before  this  adminis- 
tration came  into  office  in  1968,  crime 
went  up  150  percent  in  America. 

During  that  8-year  period,  there  was  an 
attitude  of  permissiveness  in  high  places. 
There  was  also  a  failure  to  back  up  our 
law  enforcement  officials.  There  was  also 
a  failure  to  enact  the  laws  that  would  give 
our  law  enforcement  officials  the  tools  they 
needed  to  deal  with  those  that  engage  in 
criminal  activities. 

That  is  why  one  of  the  first  recommen- 
dations I  sent  to  the  Congress  over  18 
months  ago  was  a  new  program  to  deal 
with  crime  in  this  country,  to  deal  with 
organized  crime,  to  deal  with  pornog- 
raphy and  filth  and  obscenity,  which  is 
being  sent  through  the  mails  and  that 
ought  to  be  stopped,  and  to  deal  with 
narcotics  and  drugs. 

What  has  happened?  One  of  those  bills 
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has  been  passed,  the  organized  crime.  The 
others,  of  course,  have  been  delayed.  We 
hope  they  will  be  passed. 

But  the  important  thing  is  this:  What 
we  need  are  not  only  the  laws  but  we  also 
need  those  men  and  the  backing  for  those 
men  who  have  the  responsibility  to  enforce 
the  laws. 

I  simply  want  to  say  this:  In  the 
case  of  your  Lieutenant  Governor  Ray 
Broderick,  who  will  be  your  Governor,  we 
have  a  man  who  has  demonstrated  his 
leadership  capacity  as  head  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  this  State,  a  man 
who  understands  law  enforcement  and 
takes  a  strong,  firm  line  on  it. 

We  have  in  your  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
and  in  the  congressional  candidates  here, 
men  who  take  a  strong,  firm  stand  on  this 
issue,  men  who  will  not  only  pass  the  laws 
but  will  back  up  our  law  enforcement 
officials  in  that  respect. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  my  friends,  I 
recognize  that  on  this  particular  issue  that 
this  does  not  involve  partisanship.  It  isn't 
a  question  of  whether  you  are  a  Democrat 
or  Republican  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  have  the  laws  and  we  are 
going  to  have  the  law  enforcement  with 
justice  that  Americans  want. 

But  I  do  say  this:  It  is  time  now  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  gets 
support  from  the  Congress  and  support 
from  the  country,  and  that  the  Governors 
of  the  States  and  the  mayors  of  the  cities 
get  support  for  a  program  to  wage  a  win- 
ning war  against  the  criminal  elements  in 
this  country.  Let's  give  them  that  kind  of 
support. 

So  I  look  down  to  that  year  1976,  and  I 
want  to  tell  you  what  I  see.  I  see  a  world 
that  will  be  at  peace,  at  peace  largely 
because  America  as  the  strongest  free 
world  power  will  have  played  a  coura- 


geous and  responsible  role  to  bring  peace. 

I  see  an  America  in  which  we  will  have 
new  programs  to  clean  up  our  air  and  our 
water  where  that  needs  to  be  done,  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  an  environment. 

I  see  an  America  in  which  we  will  have 
unprecedented  reform,  in  which  every 
American  family  will  have  certainly  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  decent  living,  where 
all  Americans  who  want  to  work  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  jobs. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  that  can  happen. 
You  know  it  can't  happen  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Because  America  is 
the  richest  country  in  the  world,  we  are 
able  to  stand  for  programs  that  will  pro- 
vide more  freedom,  more  opportunity,  a 
better  living  than  in  any  country  in  the 
world. 

That  is  the  picture  of  America  I  see. 
And  yet  I  hear  some  other  voices  in  this 
country.  I  heard  them  in  Vermont  today. 
I  hear  a  few  here  today.  I  understand  that. 
I  respect  the  right  of  anybody  to  disagree. 
But  let  me  tell  you  what  some  of  those 
voices  do  and  what  some  of  those  voices 
say. 

In  Vermont  some  rocks  were  thrown. 
That,  of  course,  is  happening  in  other 
places  as  well.  And  in  the  last  place  they 
were  shouting  obscenities.  All  over  this 
country  we  find  violence,  the  bombing 
and  the  burning  of  buildings  in  this  sense- 
less fashion.  We  find,  in  addition  to  that, 
those  who  have  lost  faith  in  America,  those 
who  say  that  America  is  on  the  road  to 
fascism.  Let  me  tell  you,  don't  you  believe 
it.  This  is  a  great  and  a  good  country. 

But  that  small  violent  minority,  because 
it  is  on  that  television  tube  night  after 
night,  appears  to  many  to  be  either  the 
majority  or  about  to  become  the  majority. 
Well,  I  have  news  for  you.  That  small 
minority  is  not  the  majority  in  this  country 
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and  it  isn't  going  to  become  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  this  country. 

But  there  is  only  one  answer,  and  that 
is  for  the  great  silent  majority  to  stand  up 
and  to  speak  out  and  to  be  counted.  I  will 
tell  you  how.  Don't  answer  them  with  the 
same  obscenities.  You  don't  need  to  do 
that.  Don't  engage  in  violence.  You  don't 
need  to  do  that. 

You  have  a  more  effective  answer,  a 
more  powerful  answer  than  any  of  those 
things  that  those  on  that  side  who  believe 
that  way  resort  to.  You  have  that  vote. 

On  November  3d,  you  can  walk  into  the 
quiet  of  that  polling  booth  and  you  can 
vote.  Then  you  will  determine  the  future 
of  America.  I  say  that  on  that  day  let 
your  votes  be  for  policies  that  will  bring 
America  real  peace,  a  peace  we  can  keep 
in  the  generation  ahead,  that  will  bring  us 
reform  of  our  institutions  and  opportunity 
for  every  American,  regardless  of  his  back- 


ground, to  have  an  equal  chance,  an  equal 
opportunity,  to  go  forward,  because  let  us 
remember  we  cannot  fulfill  the  American 
dream  unless  every  American  has  a  chance 
to  fulfill  his  own  dream. 

Vote  for  those  kinds  of  policies  that  will 
have  respect  for  law  and  laws  that  deserve 
respect. 

My  friends,  that  is  what  I  have  been 
working  for  since  becoming  the  President 
of  this  country.  That  is  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship Hugh  Scott  has  been  giving  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  And  that  is  the  kind 
of  leadership  you  will  get  from  Ray 
Broderick  as  the  Governor  of  this  State. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  very  proud 
to  stand  here  with  this  great  team,  and  I 
urge  you  to  support  them. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:10  p.m.  at 
Lancaster  Airport. 


357     Statement  in  Support  of  Republican  Candidates 
in  Wisconsin.     October  17,  1970 


I  GIVE  my  strong  endorsement  to  Jack 
Olson  for  Governor  and  John  Erickson 
for  Senator. 

As  your  first  4-year  Governor,  Jack 
Olson  will  stand  firm  against  the  kind  of 
excessive  government  spending  that  drives 
up  taxes  and  helps  to  drive  up  prices. 

Governor  Olson  will  carry  on  the  su- 
perb work  in  cleaning  up  the  environment 
that  has  made  Wisconsin  a  leader  of  the 
Nation  in  this  field.  He  is  a  valuable  mem- 
ber of  the  Air  Quality  Advisory  Board, 
helping  the  Nation  as  well  as  the  State 
purify  the  air  we  breathe. 

One  basic  reform  of  my  administration 
has  been  to  channel  power  and  authority 
away  from  Washington,  back  to  the  States 


and  to  the  people  where  it  belongs — to 
make  this  happen  and  to  rise  to  the  new 
responsibility,  strong  and  experienced 
Governors  like  Jack  Olson  are  needed  now 
as  never  before. 

Now  is  the  time,  too,  for  teamwork  in 
Washington — and  with  John  Erickson,  we 
will  get  the  kind  of  teamwork  we  need  to 
hold  down  the  cost  of  living,  to  wage  a 
war  on  crime,  and  to  bring  about  a  genera- 
tion of  peace. 

John  Erickson  knows  as  few  men  do 
how  to  inspire  young  people  and  direct 
their  energies  to  useful  ends.  He  knows 
the  campus  community;  he  understands 
how  to  motivate  the  administrators,  fac- 
ulty, and  students  to  isolate  the  disrupters 
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and  to  govern  the  campus  firmly  from 
within.  His  special  experience  with  young 
people  would  be  especially  valuable  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  cooperating  with 
this  administration  instead  of  fighting 
every  step  of  the  way. 

I  hope  no  citizen  of  Wisconsin  will  over- 
look the  importance  of  the  races  for  Con- 


gress and  the  State  legislature;  here,  too, 
I  urge  you  to  support  the  men  who  will 
hold  down  the  spending,  move  firmly 
against  disorder,  and  back  up  those  who 
are  determined  to  bring  peace  with  honor 
to  Southeast  Asia  and  the  world. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Green 
Bay,  Wis. 


358     Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 
October  17,  1970 


I  JUST  WANT  to  take  a  moment  to 
thank  you  all  for  welcoming  us  here  at 
the  airport,  and  to  tell  you  that  I'm  de- 
lighted to  return  to  Wisconsin,  a  State  that 
has  always  been  very  good  to  me,  when 
I've  been  running  on  my  own  account, 
and  a  State  that  I  am  sure  is  going  to  give 
its  support  to  Jack  Olson  as  the  next  Gov- 
ernor of  this  State,  and  to  John  Erickson 
as  the  next  United  States  Senator,  and, 
of  course,  to  your  own  Johnny  Byrnes  as 
your  Congressman. 

I  also  note,  my  friends,  as  we  look  out  at 
this  crowd,  that  we  have  a  few  here  that 
indicate  that  they  have  other  views  with 
regard  to  my  visit. 

Let  me  say  that  I  respect  their  right  to 
be  heard  even  if  they  do  not  respect  my 


right  to  be  heard. 

And  let  me  say  also,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  can  assure  them  that  they  are  a 
very  loud  minority  in  this  country,  but 
they  are  a  minority,  and  it's  time  for  the 
majority  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

And  the  way  you  can  be  counted  is  not 
by  trying  to  shout  speakers  down,  not  by 
throwing  rocks,  not  by  bombing  buildings, 
not  by  shouting  obscenities,  but  I'll  tell  you 
how  you  can  be  counted :  with  the  most 
quiet,  powerful  voice  in  the  world,  by 
voting  on  November  3d  for  Jack  Olson, 
for  John  Erickson,  and  Johnny  Byrnes. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:    The  President  spoke  at  6:58  p.m.  at 
Austin  Straubel  Airport. 


359     Remarks  at  a  Testimonial  Reception  in  Honor  of 
Green  Bay  Packers  Quarterback  Bart  Starr. 
October  17,  1970 


Mr.  Commissioner,  and  the  distinguished 
guests  on  the  platform,  and  all  the  dis- 
tinguished  guests  in  the  audience: 

I  want  you  to  know  that  it's  a  very  great 
honor  for  me  to  be  here  on  this  occasion. 
As  some  of  you  may  have  heard,  we're  in 
the  midst  of  another  political  campaign 


in  this  country,  but  if  there  is  one  thing 
that  is  nonpolitical,  it's  being  for  Bart 
Starr  tonight. 

I  was  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  come  here,  to  this  stadium.  I  remember 
in  1956  when  I  was  Vice  President  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  here  when  the  football 
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stadium  was  dedicated. 

I  even  remember  what  happened — the 
Packers  beat  the  Bears  that  day  21  to  17. 
And  that  was  before  Bart  was  the  first- 
string  quarterback,  too. 

See,  my  memory  goes  back  even  fur- 
ther than  his,  I  am  sure,  on  that  score. 

Also,  it's  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be 
in  this  State  to  see  a  lot  of  old  friends.  I, 
as  you  know,  served  in  the  Congress,  when 
I  first  came  to  the  Congress,  with  Johnny 
Byrnes.  He  had  been  there  a  couple  of 
years  before  I  had. 

And  I  don't  need  to  say  anything  to  his 
friends  here  in  Green  Bay  that  you  haven't 
already  said,  but  in  my  view  he's  really 
"Mr.  Integrity"  in  that  Congress  and  I'm 
very  proud  to  serve  with  him  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

And  there's  another  man  on  this  plat- 
form who  is  not  a  candidate  this  year  and, 
consequently,  we  can  say  anything  good 
about  him  without  its  being  taken  in  a 
partisan  context.  I've  seen  many  Gover- 
nors in  my  time  and  I  know  that  as  I 
consider  those  Governors  who  have  real 
quality  and  stand  just  a  bit  above  the 
others,  if  they  can  stand  above  them,  and 
there  are  a  few  in  that  category,  one  would 
be  Warren  Knowles,  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin. You  can  be  very  proud  that  he 
leaves  a  legacy  not  only  of  good  govern- 
ment in  this  State,  but  also  a  legacy  in 
terms  of  the  future,  of  the  future  for  the 
young  people  that  are  here.  I  am  speaking, 
of  course,  of  the  Packers  and  the  Rams, 
and  everybody  else  who  is  young  here,  and 
their  children,  because  he  has  thought 
about  the  beauty  of  this  State,  its  "Won- 
derland of  Lakes"  and  all  the  rest,  and 
how  we  can  have  this  environment  of  ours 
go  on  down  to  other  generations  without 
having  the  water  poisoned  and  the  air 
becoming  such  that  we  can't  breathe  it. 


There's  no  Governor  in  this  country 
that  has  given  more  progressive  leadership 
than  he  has  in  this  field,  and  I  wanted  to 
say  that  about  him  in  a  year  that  he 
wasn't  running,  so  that  you  would  know  it 
was  really  meant.  I  want  to  say  that  about 
Warren  Knowles. 

And  naturally,  my  old  friend,  Jack 
Olson,  who's  the  Lieutenant  Governor — 
I  understand  he's  a  candidate  for  some- 
thing this  year.  And  also  John  Erickson, 
another  old  friend,  I'll  just  introduce  him 
tonight  as  he  has  been  introduced,  as  a 
friend  of  Bart  Starr's.  I  won't  have  to  say 
he's  a  candidate.  That  is  enough. 

But  I  do  want  to  say,  too,  that  this  is 
not  the  night  of  any  of  these  men.  It  is  not 
my  night.  But  it  is  a  night  for  another 
man.  And  I  would  like  to  say  something 
about  him,  something  about  him  before 
his  friends  here  in  Green  Bay  and  before 
the  Nation. 

When  I  think  of  Bart  Starr  I  think  of 
where  he  came  from.  I  just  met  his  mother 
and  his  father.  They  must  be  very  proud 
that  they  have  a  son  who  is  so  honored 
as  he  is  by  his  friends  and  associates  and 
teammates  here  in  Green  Bay. 

And  also,  when  I  think  of  him,  I  think 
of  the  fact  that  we — as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  and  I — ^have  very  little  in  common  as 
far  as  athletics  goes,  at  least.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  do  come  from  California  and  I 
am  a  very  close  friend  of  George  Allen.^ 
And  tomorrow,  I  must  say  that  I  would 
have  to  be  neutral,  but  tonight  I'm  a 
"Packer  Backer." 

I  think  of  Bart  Starr's  accomplishments 
on  the  football  field.  They've  all  been 
mentioned  before,  the  great  record  that 
he's  made.  What  really  impressed  me  was 


^  Head  coach  of  the  Los  Angeles  Rams  pro- 
fessional football  team. 
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that  he's  been  in  two  Super  Bowls  and  won 
them  both. 

In  my  profession  of  politics,  I  got  into 
the  Super  Bowl  twice  and  only  broke  even. 

And,  then  I  looked  into  his  record  to 
find,  is  there  really  something  that  would 
identify  me  more  closely  with  him?  And 
I  found  that  we  did  have  something  in 
common.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  the  tench 
and  so  did  he.  You  wouldn't  know  that. 

His  first  years  at  Alabama  were  very 
great  years,  and  in  his  junior  and  senior 
years,  as  you  may  recall,  due  to  injuries 
and  other  reasons,  he  was  sitting  on  the 
bench  a  lot. 

And  consequently,  he  was  the  17th 
draft  choice,  and  the  Packers  picked  him 
up  and  he  came  up  here  and  he  was  the 
fourth  quarterback  at  Green  Bay,  and  he 
sat  on  the  bench  a  lot  here,  too. 

And  then  he  came  on,  and  you  all  know 
the  record:  the  greatest  pass  completion 
record  of  any  man  in  pro  football,  58  per- 
cent, over  a  period  of  years. 

All  of  the  accomplishments  in  leading 
the  Packers  to  their  great  years  during  the 
sixties — all  this  we  don't  need  to  go  into. 
The  sportswriters  cover  it.  The  television 
and  radio  people  will  cover  it  much  more 
accurately  and  effectively  than  I  can.  But 
I  think  that  in  speaking  about  him  tonight, 
what  really  impresses  me  is  that  here  was 
a  man  who  didn't  start  at  the  top. 

Here  is  a  man  who  did  sit  on  the  bench. 
And  instead  of  whining  about  it,  instead 
of  saying  that  the  coach  was  at  fault  or 
the  system  was  at  fault,  and  quitting  or, 
for  that  maitter,  sulking — ^which  seems  to 
be  rather  a  fashionable  and  common  thing 
to  do  these  days  when  everything  doesn't 
go  your  own  way — he  just  kept  going 
along  and  trying  harder,  and  eventually 
he  came  up.  And  that's  what  he  stands  for. 

Yes,  he's  a  very,  very  great  football 


player.  But,  more  than  that,  he's  not  only 
the  number  one  pro  quarterback  in  this 
period ;  he's  a  number  one  American  citi- 
zen when  it  comes  to  character. 

And  that's  why  we're  all  proud  to  be 
out  here  to  honor  him  tonight.  It's  why  I 
am  very  proud  to  have  been  able  to 
arrange  my  schedule  to  come  from  Wash- 
ington to  honor  him,  and  why  also  an- 
other man,  and  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
him  before  I  present  the  real  star  of  the 
evening — and  that  is  not  intended  to  be 
a  pun  at  all,  of  course — I  simply  want  to 
say  that  that's  another  reason  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  valued  members  of  our  team,  was 
proud  to  return  to  his  State. 

A  word  about  your  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  think  it's  only  proper  to  speak 
of  him  in  this  room  where  all  of  us  who 
follow  football — and  I  guess  that  Presi- 
dents have  no  secrets  but  it's  no  secret  that 
I'm  a  football  fan — that  we  know  that  the 
defense  is  essential  if  you're  going  to  be 
able  to  win  the  game. 

I  remember  the  two  Super  Bowl  games. 
I  think  Bart  will  agree  the  defense  played 
as  much  of  a  role  in  winning  those  games 
as  the  offense — the  defense  against  the 
Chiefs  and  the  Raiders. 

And  I  think,  too,  that  as  we  look  at  the 
United  States  of  America  today,  we  look 
at  the  defense  of  America  which  Mel 
Laird,  a  great  son  of  Wisconsin,  now  has 
responsibility  for. 

The  defense  is  important,  as  Mel  Laird 
has  said,  not  because  the  United  States 
wants  a  war,  but  because  with  that  kind 
of  a  defense  we  can  discourage  anyone 
who  might  want  to  engage  in  an  offense. 

These  are  the  peace  forces  of  America 
that  he  maintains,  and  tonight  here  in  his 
native  State  I'm  proud  to  say  that  it  was 
this  son  of  Wisconsin,  Mel  Laird,  who  de- 
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veloped  the  plan,  after  5  years  of  Ameri- 
can men  going  to  Vietnam,  of  bringing 
them  home  through  a  program  of  replac- 
ing Americans  with  Vietnamese  so  that 
they  could  have  a  just  and  honorable 
peace  in  that  area.  It  was  Mel  Laird  who 
has  developed  the  program  for  a  strong 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

Why?  Because  that  is  the  basis  with 
which  we  are  able  to  negotiate  with  other 
countries,  to  reduce  the  arms  that  hang 
over  this  world,  and  to  produce  what  we 
all  want,  and  what  we  all  want  is  not  just 
peace  for  a  year,  not  just  peace  for  2  years 
or  3  years,  but  peace  that  we  haven't  had 
in  this  century,  peace  for  a  generation. 

That's  what  he's  working  for  and  that's 
what  I'm  working  for. 

And  now,  that  brings  me  again  back  to 
Bart  Starr.  We  honor  him  as  a  very  great 
practitioner  of  his  profession,  the  proud 
profession  of  professional  football.  And  as 
we  honor  him  for  that,  we  honor  him  not 
only  for  his  technical  skill  but,  as  I've 
indicated,  also  for  something  that  is  just 
as  important:  his  leadership  qualities,  his 
character,  his  moral  fiber. 

It  is  this  that  will  be  his  legacy  to  the 
Packers.  It  will  be  this  that  will  be  his 
legacy  to  the  sport  and  his  legacy  to 
America. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  on  this  occa- 
sion to  all  of  you,  everybody  in  this  great 


auditorium,  all  of  you  who  may  be  listen- 
ing on  radio  and  television,  who  live  in 
Packer  territory. 

To  think  that  this  city,  the  smallest 
city  in  population  in  the  whole  National 
Football  League,  could  put  out  year  after 
year,  as  it  did  in  the  sixties,  the  first  team 
in  professional  football,  tells  us  something 
about  the  Packers,  but  it  also  tells  us  a 
lot  about  Green  Bay.  This  town  has  char- 
acter and  a  lot  of  character  and  I  con- 
gratulate this  town  for  it. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  say  to  you 
my  own  envy  of  those  in  this  crowd  today 
is  that  I  have  to  return  to  Washington 
tonight  and  won't  be  able  to  see  that  great 
game  between  the  Packers  and  the  Rams. 
I  am  for  whichever  team  wins,  believe  me. 
And  I'll  write  a  nice  letter  to  the  loser,  too. 
You  can  be  sure. 

But  I  think  the  best  way  that  I  can  pre- 
sent Bart  Starr  to  his  friends  is  to  say 
very  simply  that  the  sixties  will  be  de- 
scribed as  the  decade  in  which  football 
became  the  number  one  sport  in  America, 
in  which  the  Packers  were  the  number 
one  team,  and  Bart  Starr  was  proudly  the 
number  one  Packer. 

Bart  Starr. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:35  p.m.  in  the 
Brown  County  Veterans  Memorial  Arena, 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Pete  Rozelle  was  Commissioner  of  the  Na- 
tional Football  League. 


360     Statement  in  Support  of  Republican  Candidates  in  Ohio. 
October  19,  1970 


IN  TERMS  of  experience,  character,  and 
ability,  Robert  Taft  and  Roger  Cloud  are 
among  the  most  highly  qualified  candi- 
dates running  for  office  in  any  State  this 
autumn.  I  am  proud  to  endorse  them  and 
the  entire  Republican  slate  in  Ohio. 


Bob  Taf t's  record  of  service  to  his  State 
and  his  Nation  is  well  known,  in  Ohio  and 
around  the  country.  He  has  been  a  key 
leader  in  both  the  Ohio  State  Legislature 
and  in  the  national  Congress.  I  have  fol- 
lowed his  career  with  great  interest  and 
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with  deep  admiration.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  Taf  t  supporter  again  this  year. 

Over  the  years,  Bob  Taft  has  developed 
a  special  expertise  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs.  He  shares  my  conviction  that  only 
a  strong  America  can  bring  peace  with 
honor  to  our  world.  A  man  of  high  prin- 
ciple and  sound  judgment,  he  has  written 
a  bright  new  chapter  in  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished family  history.  The  Nation 
needs  another  Bob  Taft  from  Ohio  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Roger  Cloud  is  also  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic servant.  Certainly  few  candidates  any- 
where, for  any  office,  can  boast  records 
of  experience  in  State  government  as  great 
as  his.  Roger  Cloud's  political  career  be- 
gan with  his  election  to  the  school  board 
in  1936,  and  he  has  gone  from  one  success 
to  another  ever  since.  Along  the  way  he 
even  set  a  record  for  the  most  terms  served 
as  speaker  of  the  Ohio  Legislature.  Roger 


Cloud  has  learned  from  experience  that 
good  government  need  not  be  costly  gov- 
ernment. He  knows  that  a  man  can  be  an 
effective  leader  without  being  a  big 
spender. 

Both  Bob  Taft  and  Roger  Cloud  know 
that  America  cannot  bring  peace  abroad 
unless  we  also  restore  peace  at  home — ^in 
our  streets,  our  schools,  our  cities.  I  know 
that  both  of  them— and  all  of  the  GOP 
candidates  in  Ohio — ^will  work  closely 
with  the  Nixon  administration  in  meeting 
the  challenges  of  the  seventies.  To  the 
voters  of  Ohio,  who  are  accustomed  to 
judging  "Ail-Americans,"  I  say  that  I 
look  upon  those  men  as  "All- American" 
candidates.  I  regard  their  election  as  a 
matter  of  especially  high  priority. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Roger  Cloud  was  Republican  candidate  for 
Governor  of  Ohio. 


361     Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
October  19,  1970 


WHAT  a  great  day  you  have  got  here.  I 
am  certainly  delighted  to  be  here  and  be 
here  with  such  a  great  team.  This  cam- 
paign is  moving.  That  is  the  main  thing. 

I  met  a  few  of  your  Ohio  people  yester- 
day. The  most  important  thing  in  a  cam- 
paign is  basically  momentum — ^who  is 
going  in  the  last  2  weeks. 

About  a  week  or  2  weeks  ago,  it  began 
to  run.  I  think  that  this  campaign  in  Ohio 
and  in  the  Nation  will  be  determined  in 
the  next  2  weeks.  I  think  that  I  have  never 
seen  as  many  undecided  voters  in  the  polls 
that  I  have  seen.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
is  true  in  this  State. 

The  undecided  voters  are  going  to  de- 


termine it.  And  that  is  why  these  appear- 
ances that  all  of  us  are  making  in  the  last 
2  weeks  may  have  some  effect.  I  think 
that,  in  other  words,  what  people  will 
decide  in  the  next  2  weeks  will  determine 
the  future  in  all  the  close  races. 

Also,  I  have  never  seen  so  many  close 
races,  close  races  in  all  fields.  They  are 
real  tight.  That  is  why  momentum  is  im- 
portant. In  a  close  race  we  want  the 
momentum  on  our  side.  So  let's  move. 
Let's  go. 

Nice  to  see  all  of  you. 

I  will  see  you  downtown. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
1 1 :  45  a.m.  at  Port  Columbus  Airport. 
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362     Remarks  in  the  Ohio  State  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
October  19,   1970 


Governor  Rhodes^  Senator  Saxhe,  Con- 
gressman Tajty  all  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  are  here.  Bill  McCulloch,  the 
senior  Member  of  the  House  delegation, 
Sam  Devine,  Chalmers  Wylie  from  this 
district  and  all  the  others,  all  the  candi- 
dates both  at  the  Federal  and  the  State 
level: 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  very 
proud  to  stand  here  in  the  company  of  a 
fine  team  for  Ohio  and  for  America.  I 
want  them  all  to  stand  up  together. 

The  last  time  I  stood  in  this  spot  was 
exactly  2  years  ago  about  this  date.  Many 
of  you  were  here.  There  was  a  feel  of 
victory  in  the  air  then.  Ohio  State  was  on 
the  way  to  the  Rose  Bowl  and  I  was  on  the 
way  to  the  White  House. 

And  based  on  what  I  have  seen  on  the 
football  fields  and  what  I  sense  in  this 
great  crowd  today,  there  is  the  feel  of 
victory  here  today.  We  are  going  to  win  in 
this  year  1970. 

One  word,  first,  with  regard  to  Ohio 
State.  I  can  only  say  that  in  that  respect  I 
recall  seeing  Ohio  State  play  in  that  Rose 
Bowl  Game  and  beat  my  wife's  alma 
mater,  Southern  California.  This  year,  I 
have  a  complaint  to  make. 

I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  TV  people. 
I  usually  leave  this  to  Vice  President 
Agnew.  But  it  is  time  that  I  did  a  little 
something  with  that. 

I  have  a  complaint  to  the  ABC  national 
network,  why  they  didn't  have  the  fore- 
sight and  the  judgment  to  make  Ohio 
State  and  Michigan  the  game  of  the  week 
so  I  could  see  it  on  TV. 


When  I  saw  Woody  Hayes  ^  coming  in, 
I  said,  "Woody,  do  you  think  I  could  get 
a  ticket,  if  I  came  out  to  see  the  game?" 

He  said,  "I  can't  even  get  a  ticket.  I 
can't  get  you  one,  even  though  you  are 
President  of  the  United  States." 

All  that  I  can  say  is  this :  In  the  field  of 
football,  there  is  the  feel  of  victory  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  in  the  field  of  politics, 
I  sense  that  same  tide  running  in  our 
direction.  It  is  running  in  our  direction  for 
a  number  of  reasons. 

First,  because  Jim  Rhodes,  as  Governor 
of  this  State,  has  given  this  State  magnifi- 
cent leadership,  the  lowest  taxes  of  any 
industrial  State,  the  lowest  unemployment 
of  any  industrial  State,  and  it  is  because 
Ohio  should  continue  that  kind  of  leader- 
ship, that  Roger  Cloud  will  follow  in  his 
footsteps  with  the  experience,  with  the 
ability  and  the  strength  that  Jim  Rhodes 
has  displayed. 

There  is  another  thing  I  like  about  Jim 
Rhodes.  He  is  a  team  player.  You  know, 
in  my  political  life,  I  have  won  a  few  and 
I  have  lost  a  few.  But  the  real  test  of  a 
man  is  not  when  he  wins  but  when  he 
loses.  And  what  I  like  about  Jim  Rhodes  is 
after  a  tough  primary,  he  is  in  there  fight- 
ing for  the  team,  because  the  team  is 
bigger  than  any  one  man  and  let's  give 
him  the  appreciation  that  Jim  Rhodes 
deserves  for  that. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  contest  for  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  spoke  20  years 
ago  in  Ohio  for  another  Robert  Taf t.  He 


^Head  coach  of  the  Ohio  State  University 
football  team. 
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was  not  the  favorite  that  year,  but  he 
won  overwhelmingly.  And  it  was  a  great 
service,  not  only  to  Ohio,  but  to  the 
Nation,  that  he  was  sent  to  Washington, 
D.G.,  and  tha:t  he  was  immortalized  as  a 
result  of  his  service  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Let  me  say  that  on  this  occasion,  I  am 
proud  to  speak  for  another  Robert  Taft, 
not  only  because  he  will  write  a  bright 
new  page  in  the  history  of  a  very  distin- 
guished family,  not  only  because  he  hap- 
pens to  be  a  personal  friend  of  mine  over 
many  years,  not  only  because  he  happens 
to  be  a  Republican — those  are  all  good 
reasons  to  be  for  a  man  and  here  in  Ohio 
to  speak  for  him  particularly  when  I  am  a 
grandson  of  Ohio,  and  very  proud  of  that 
fact — but  my  friends,  this  election  this 
year  is  too  important  to  think  in  terms  of 
family,  in  terms  of  personality,  even  in 
terms  of  party  labels. 

Let  me  tell  you  this  is  a  year  to  think  of 
what  is  best  for  America,  and  it  is  because 
Bob  Taft  stands  for  what  America  needs, 
that  I  am  for  him  for  the  United  States 
Senate  and  I  hope  that  you  support  him 
for  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  hear  some  people  who  express  concern 
about  various  policies  that  we  have.  I 
believe  in  handling  the  tough,  high,  hard 
ones  and  here  we  go  right  now  on  the 
major  one.  The  first  responsibility  of  your 
Government  in  Washington,  D.G.,  is  to 
develop  policies  which  will  not  only  end 
the  war,  but  more  important,  end  it  in  a 
way  that  we  can  win  the  peace  and  a  real 
peace  for  the  next  generation. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  we  have  done. 
When  I  spoke  on  these  steps  2  years  ago, 
there  were  550,000  Americans  in  Vietnam, 
with  no  plans  to  bring  them  home.  During 
the  spring  of  next  year,  one-half  of  them 


will  be  back.  We  are  bringing  Americans 
home,  rather  than  sending  them  out  there. 
Aren't  you  for  that? 

At  the  time  that  I  spoke  here  2  years 
ago,  American  casualties  were  300  a  week. 
They  are  the  lowest  in  4  J/4  years  and  they 
are  continuing  to  go  down.  Aren't  you  for 
that?  Let's  get  them  down. 

When  I  spoke  here  2  years  ago,  there 
was  no  peace  plan  on  the  table.  We  have 
offered  a  cease-fire.  We  have  offered  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  of  war.  We  have 
offered  a  negotiated  settlement  which  is 
fair,  according  to  all  standards  of  inter- 
national diplomacy. 

My  friends,  we  are  on  a  program  which 
will  end  this  war  and  win  the  peace.  But 
we  need  Bob  Taft  in  the  Senate  so  that 
we  can  support  those  policies,  rather  than 
to  fight  against  them. 

Why  not  now?  A  young  man  in  New 
Jersey,  Saturday,  talked  to  me  and  he 
said,  "Bring  the  men  home  from  Vietnam, 
bring  them  home  right  now."  I  asked  him, 
"Have  you  been  there?"  He  said,  "No." 
I  said,  "Those  men  are  fighting  there  so 
you  won't  have  to  go." 

And  my  friends,  let's  look  back  on  the 
history  of  this  country.  We  fought  World 
War  I  and  we  ended  it.  We  fought  World 
War  II  and  we  ended  it.  We  fought  the 
Korean  war  and  we  ended  it.  But  did  you 
know  that  in  the  whole  history  of  this 
century,  we  have  not  had  one  full  genera- 
tion of  peace?  And  I  say,  let's  end  this  war 
in  a  way  that  we  will  discourage  those 
that  make  war.  Let's  have  a  generation  of 
peace  for  the  young  men  that  are  shout- 
ing out  there,  a  generation  of  peace  for  all 
the  young  men  of  America. 

That  is  our  foreign  policy.  At  home,  in 
Vietnam,  and  throughout  the  world,  it  is  a 
strong  policy,  a  policy  of  strength,  and  I 
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am  proud  to  defend  it  here  today  and 
advocate  those  men  who  will  also  stand 
with  it» 

We  turn  to  the  problems  that  many  of 
you  are  concerned  about  here  at  home.  I 
see  this  immense  crowd — ^Jim  Rhodes  says 
it's  the  largest  crowd  that  has  ever  been 
gathered  here  in  this  historic  place.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  I  know  that  when  you 
leave  this  place,  you  will  go  shopping.  I 
know  that  as  you  go  into  the  grocery  stores 
and  the  clothing  stores  and  all  the  other 
places,  you  are  going  to  be  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  prices  have  been  going 
up.  Let  me  tell  you  what  we  have  found. 

Two  years  ago  we  found  that  our  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  on  a 
runaway  spending  binge  and  now  the 
American  people  have  a  hangover  in 
higher  prices.  I  say  let's  cut  spending  in 
Washington,  D.G.,  so  you  can  have  more 
to  spend  right  here  at  home  in  Colum- 
bus and  throughout  the  State  of  Ohio. 

And  there  is  a  clear  issue  here.  Are  you 
going  to  be  for  the  big  spenders  or  a  man 
like  Bob  Taft  or  a  man  like  Roger  Cloud 
or  a  man  like  Bill  Saxbe  and  the  others 
here  in  the  House  delegation  who  are 
going  to  vote  to  see  to  it  that  we  handle 
our  Federal  budget  in  a  way  that  people 
can  balance  their  family  budgets.  That  is 
responsible  government.  It  is  a  kind  of 
government  you  want.  If  you  want  to  stop 
the  rise  in  inflation,  then  ours  is  the  pro- 
gram. Stand  with  us  and  not  against  us. 

Let  me  come  to  a  third  point.  I  know 
that  many  are  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  escalating  costs  of  our  welfare 
in  this  country.  Let's  understand  that  and 
understand  it  in  the  great  humanitarian 
tradition  of  this  State. 

Every  American  wants  to  see  that  every 
individual  who  is  unable  to  work,  every 
child  whose  fault  is  not  his  in  the  event 


that  he  does  not  have  that  income  from 
his  family  in  order  to  have  an  adequate 
living — to  see  to  it  that  people  who  need 
help  are  helped,  and  this  administration 
has  a  new  program  which  will  do  exactly 
that.  It  is  called  family  assistance.  I  want 
to  tell  you  what  it  does. 

It  provides  a  floor  of  assistance  on 
which  every  family  that  needs  help  can 
stand  with  dignity.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  a  work  requirement  and  a  work 
incentive.  And  I  want  to  tell  you  why. 

Look  at  the  present  welfare  program. 
When  a  program  makes  it  more  profitable 
for  a  man  not  to  work  than  to  work,  when 
it  encourages  him  to  desert  his  family  than 
to  stay  with  his  family,  then  let's  get  rid 
of  it  and  get  another  kind  of  a  program 
for  the  American  people. 

If  an  individual  is  trained  for  a  job,  is 
offered  a  job,  and  refuses  to  work,  then 
the  taxpayers  should  not  subsidize  him  on 
welfare.  I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram you  also  want. 

In  this  whole  area  of  reform,  reform  of 
our  government  so  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  share  revenues  with  the 
States,  so  that  the  States  like  Ohio  will 
be  able  to  meet  their  responsibilities  more 
adequately  and  so  that  power  that  has 
flowed  to  Washington,  D.C.,  will  come 
back  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
these  programs  we  need  support  for  in 
order  to  get  them  through  the  House  and 
through  the  Senate.  That  is  why  I  am  for 
these  Members  of  the  House  and  these 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  will  vote  for 
reform  rather  than  a  return  to  the  old 
ways. 

Let's  quit  putting  good  money  into  bad 
programs.  Let's  have  new  programs.  Re- 
form America.  That  is  what  we  are  going 
to  do.  There  are  so  many  other  areas. 

The  historic  program  on  the  environ- 
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ment — clean  up  the  air,  clean  up  the 
water,  provide  open  spaces,  provide  again 
for  our  young  people  the  heritage  that 
every  young  American  should  have — this 
we  can  have  but  we  need  support  in  the 
House  and  support  in  the  Senate  and  not 
the  foot-dragging  that  we  have  from  the 
present  Congress. 

Let's  have  that  kind  of  program,  and 
we  ask  for  your  support  in  that  respect. 

Now  I  come  to  another  issue  that  deeply 
concerns  everybody  here  in  this  audience, 
and  it  should.  I  read  this  morning  of  a 
report  from  Minneapolis  where  a  Federal 
building  was  bombed.  I  read  a  report  also, 
a  report  in  Canada — and  I  called  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and  expressed 
my  sympathy — ^where  a  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment official  was  kidnaped,  held  for 
blackmail,  and  when  it  was  not  paid,  he 
was  killed. 

All  over  this  country  today  we  see  a 
rising  tide  of  terrorism,  of  crime,  and  on 
the  campuses  of  our  universities  we  have 
seen  those  who  instead  of  engaging — 
which  is  their  right — in  peaceful  dissent, 
engage  in  violence,  try  to  shout  down 
speakers  with  obscene  words.  My  friends, 
it  is  time  to  draw  the  line  and  to  say  we 
are  not  going  to  stand  for  that. 

My  friends,  I  want  to  tell  you  we  can- 
not provide  the  leadership  that  will  keep 
peace  abroad  unless  we  can  keep  the  peace 
at  home.  And  we  are  going  to  keep  it  at 
home. 

And,  my  friends,  we  need  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Governor's 
chair,  not  men  who  become  strong  for  law 
and  order  just  at  election,  but  strong  for 
it  all  the  year  round,  and  that  is  Bob  Taft 
and  Roger  Cloud.  That  is  the  kind  of  men 
that  we  need. 

My  friends,  law,  order,  justice — let  me 
tell  you  what  has  happened  in  this  admin- 


istration's program.  I  submitted  a  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  organized  crime,  to  stop 
the  flow  of  obscenity  and  pornography 
into  the  homes  of  our  children,  to  stop  the 
traffic  in  narcotics  and  drugs  18  months 
ago.  Only  2  weeks  ago  the  first  bill  arrived 
on  my  desk  and  the  others  have  not  been 
acted  upon. 

I  say  it  is  time  to  give  us  men  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  who  will  vote  for 
strong  laws  to  deal  with  law  and  order 
rather  than  against  them.  That  is  Bob 
Taft  and  that  is  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  our  candidates. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like 
to  make.  I  think  it  should  be  made  in  this 
great  university  town,  Ohio  State,  that 
celebrated  its  looth  anniversary.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  spoke  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity. The  press  was  rather  surprised 
that  in  a  crowd  of  15,000  there  were  a 
few  who  demonstrated  like  these.  But  most 
of  them  stood  up  against  violence  and 
because  they  recognized — and  get  this — 
that  any  society  that  provides  as  our 
society  does,  a  means  for  peaceful  change, 
there  is  no  cause  that  justifies  resort  to 
violence  and  lawlessness. 

Some  of  those  who  covered  that  meet- 
ing said  that  was  only  Kansas  State.  That 
wouldn't  happen  at  other  universities. 
Then  I  was  in  Wisconsin  Saturday  night. 
And  a  student  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  came  up.  And  he  said  to  me, 
"You  know,  there  are  a  lot  of  Kansas 
States  in  this  country."  Don't  get  the  idea 
that  those  that  bomb  buildings,  those  that 
shout  four-letter  obscenities,  that  they  are 
the  youth  of  America.  They  are  not  the 
youth  of  America  today  and  they  will  not 
be  the  majority  of  the  youth  of  America 
tomorrow. 

I  have  a  message  for  you,  all  of  you. 
This  great  crowd  of  100,000  here,  all  of 
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you  listening  on  radio  and  television^ 
wherever  you  may  be,  whether  you  are 
Democrats  or  Republicans,  whether  you 
are  students  or  workers  or  employers  or 
whatever  you  are,  all  of  you  as  Americans, 
I  have  a  message  for  you.  Listen  carefully. 

I  know  people  are  concerned  when 
there  are  those  that  throw  rocks  at  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  as  they  did 
in  Vermont.  I  know  there  are  those  who 
are  concerned  when  people  shout  four- 
letter  obscenities,  as  this  crowd  over  here 
is  doing.  And  so  they  say,  what  do  we  do? 

I  say,  don't  answer  in  kind.  Don't 
engage  in  violence  against  them.  You 
don't  have  to  shout  four-letter  obscenities. 
But  it  is  time  for  the  great  silent  majority 
of  America  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

And  I  will  tell  you  how  you  can  be 


counted.  On  November  3d,  in  the  quiet 
of  the  polling  booth,  consider  the  candi- 
dates, consider  their  record  the  year  round 
and  if  that  candidate  has  given  encourage- 
ment to,  has  condoned  lawlessness  and 
violence  and  permissiveness,  then  you 
know  what  to  do. 

My  friends,  here  is  what  you  do  on 
November  3d.  The  answer  to  those  who 
shout  obscenities,  who  throw  rocks,  who 
engage  in  violence,  is  not  to  answer  in  kind 
but  with  the  most  powerful  voice  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  one  vote.  And  I  say 
that  on  November  3d,  the  American 
people,  the  majority,  are  going  to  be 
heard  with  their  votes,  by  voting  for  Bob 
Taft  and  Roger  Cloud  and  all  those  who 
stand  for  what  America  really  wants. 
note:  The  President  spoke  at  1 2  :  35  p.m. 


363     Reply  to  a  Reporter's  Question  About  Events 
in  Canada.     October  ig,  1970 


Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any 
comment  about  the  internal  situation  in 
Canada? 

The  President.  I  called  the  Prime 
Minister  yesterday  and  expressed  my 
sympathy  for  what  had  happened.^ 
Naturally,  I  will  not  comment  on  the 
internal  situation  in  Canada.  That  would 
not  be  appropriate. 

But  the  thing  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
is  that  what  happened  in  Canada — the 
issue  there  happens  to  be  liberation  for 
Quebec — is  not  limited  to  Canada.  It  is  an 
international  disease — ^the  idea,  if  you 
have  a  cause,  you  use  any  means  to  bring 
about  that  cause,  to  accomplish  it,  and 


^  Pierre  Laporte,  Minister  of  Labor,  Province 
of  Quebec,  was  kidnaped  on  October  lo,  1970, 
and  held  until  October  17  when  he  was  slain 
by  members  of  the  Quebec  Liberation  Front. 


that  the  cause  justifies  the  means.  That  is 
the  principle  that  we  must  stand  against, 
the  idea  that  any  means  can  be  justified  if 
the  cause  is  right. 

We  have  got  to  stand  against  that  in  the 
whole  world  community,  whether  it  is 
Canada,  the  United  States,  or  anything 
else.  That  involves  hijackers,  it  involves 
demonstrators,  and  everybody  else. 

If  it  is  peaceful,  nobody  can  complain. 
That  is  in  the  great  tradition  of  the  free 
society.  But  if  they  engage  in  violence, 
then  we  should  all  stand  firmly  against  it, 
and  no  cause  justifies  violence  if  the  sys- 
tem provides,  as  ours  does,  the  right  to 
change  it  peacefully,  and  as  Canada's 
does. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
I  p.m.  as  he  left  the  Ohio  State  House  in 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
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364     Remarks  on  Departure  From  Columbus,  Ohio. 
October  19,  1970 


I  WAS  THINKING  of  Montana.  I  am 
going  on  to  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota, 
and  then  on  over  to  Kansas  City  tonight. 
Tomorrow  we  will  be  in  Tennessee 
and  in  North  Carolina,  and  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana. 

After  the  meeting  today,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Dr.  Fawcett,^  I  dropped  in  at  the 
university.  I  have  been  wanting  to  do  this 
for  some  time. 

As  you  may  recall,  I  was  invited  to 
address  the  university  at  the  commence- 
ment 2  years  ago,  and  the  Midway  confer- 
ence came  up  and  I  had  to  fly  out  there, 
and  Vice  President  Agnew  filled  in  for 
me. 

This  year,  since  we  had  about  15  or  20 
minutes  left  for  the  schedule,  Dr.  Fawcett 
invited  me  to  stop  off  at  the  campus.  It 
was  a  brief  visit.  Some  of  the  pool  re- 
porters were  there  to  cover  it. 

But  what  was  impressive  to  me  was  the 
chance,  even  though  I  was  surrounded,  as 
you  might  imagine,  with  quite  a  few  re- 
porters, but  not  many  Secret  Service  or 
security  men,  because  it  was  a  surprise  to 
them,  too,  but  in  that  brief  visit  I  got  to 
shake  hands  with  and  met  quite  a  few 
students. 

I  was  very  impressed  by  their  dedica- 
tion. I  met  several  students,  girls  who  are 
going  into  nursing,  some  who  were  going 
into  elementary  education^  another  was 
going  to  be  a  counselor  in  secondary  edu- 
cation and  then,  also,  college  after  she  got 
her  master's  degree,  and  three  or  four 
from  the  law  school. 

The  general  impression  that  I  had  was 


^  Dr.  Novice  G.  Fawcett,  president  of  Ohio 
State  University. 


a  sense  of  great  pride  in  their  school  and 
great  dedication  to  their  work. 

But  the  other  thing  that  impressed  me 
was  that  on  this  impromptu  visit,  while  I 
did  not  see  anywhere  near  the  total  num- 
ber or  even  a  substantial  part  of  the  total 
number  of  this  great  enrollment  at  the 
university,  but  the  overwhelming  number 
of  people  on  this  impromptu  visit — ^where 
there  was  no  chance  for  demonstrators  to 
plan  in  advance — were  friendly.  I  don't 
mean  by  that  to  suggest  that  we  polled 
them  to  see  whether  they  support  all  of 
our  policies.  But  they  were  friendly,  they 
were  glad  that  I  came,  they  wanted  to  talk 
and  they  also  were  willing  to  listen. 

That  bore  out  the  point  that  I  tried  to 
make  in  my  remarks  downtown,  that  we 
must  not  lose  faith  in  young  America 
because  we  see  a  few  who  engage  in  vio- 
lence and  hurl  out  four-letter  obscenities. 
They  aren't  the  majority  of  students,  they 
certainly  aren't  the  majority  of  America, 
and  are  not  going  to  become  the  majority 
of  students  or  the  majority  of  America. 

I  think  here  at  Ohio  State,  as  at  Kansas 
State  and  other  universities,  there  are,  of 
course,  a  great  number  of  students  who 
are  concerned  about  many  of  our  prob- 
lems as  I  am.  They  want  peace  in  the 
world,  as  I  do.  They  want  to  clean  up  the 
environment,  as  I  do.  They  want  a  better 
chance,  as  I  do,  as  Bob  Taft  does  and 
Roger  Cloud  does. 

But  the  important  point  is  the  means. 
I  think  they  are  turned  off  this  year,  as 
they  weren't  turned  off  last  year  before 
the  violence  began  to  get  to  them.  But 
they  are  turned  off  by  the  disgraceful  con- 
duct of  the  disrupters,  those  who  close 
down  campuses,  those  who  engage  in  vio- 
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lence,  those  who  shout  four-letter  obsceni- 
ties or  any  other  kind  of  obscenities  and 
those  who  try  to  shout  down  speakers. 

Young  America  wants  to  talk,  but  it 
also  wants  to  listen.  And  I  am  very  proud 
of  them.  And  I  am  glad  that  my  visit  to 
Ohio  State,  even  though  it  was  brief,  re- 
newed my  faith  in  young  America.  I  al- 
ways had  it,  but  it  renewed  it,  recharged 
it,  because  every  time  you  get  out  and  see 
any  cross-section  of  young  Americans,  they 
are  a  very  fine  and  dedicated  group.  They 
are  concerned  not  just  about  themselves, 
but  about  their  country,  about  their  cities 
and  about  the  future  of  the  world.  That  is 
good.  The  fact  that  they  don't  accept  the 
things,  many  of  the  things,  that  are  going 
on,  that  is  good.  We  need  change  and  we 
need  young  people  constantly  questioning 
everything  we  are  doing,  but  it  should 


be  peaceful  change  in  our  society.  That  is 
what  I  think  the  majority  of  the  students 
at  Ohio  State  think  and  Ohio  State 
is  certainly  a  representative  university 
among  our  universities  in  the  country. 

Incidentally,  I  hope  to  get  back  to  that 
game,  too. 

One  of  the  students  offered  me  his  stu- 
dent card.  He  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  want 
to  see  the  game.  But  if  you  will  come,  I 
will  give  you  one  of  these  cards  that  you 
get  into  the  game  with." 

I  said,  "Gentlemen,  have  you  got  30  for 
the  Secret  Service?"  And  he  took  it  back. 
But  we  may  come  back.  It  will  be  the  only 
game  I  will  see,  though. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Good  luck  and 
see  you  the  next  trip. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  2  :  05  p.m.  at  the 
Port  Columbus  Airport. 


365     Statement  in  Support  of  the  Republican  Candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate  in  North  Dakota. 
October  ig,  1970 


IN  EACH  of  the  four  elections  in  which 
I  have  been  on  the  national  ticket^  North 
Dakota  has  been  one  of  the  top  States 
for  the  Republican  Party.  It  is  my  hope 
that  history  will  repeat  itself  in  1970  and 
that  North  Dakota  will  prove  that  it  is 
once  again  a  top  Republican  State  by 
electing  Tom  Kleppe  to  the  United  States 
Senate. 

North  Dakota  is  a  strong  agricultural 
State  and  it  is  appropriate  that  it  has  pro- 
duced in  Tom  Kleppe  one  of  the  leading 
experts  in  Congress  on  the  problems  of  the 
farmer.  As  an  enterprising  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Tom  Kleppe  has  earned 
an  outstanding  reputation  as  an  informed 
and  articulate  defender  of  the  farmers' 


interests.  He  deserves  much  of  the  credit, 
for  example,  for  the  maintenance  of  100 
percent  of  parity  on  domestic  wheat.  Tom 
Kleppe  stood  with  the  administration 
when  we  asked  the  Congress  for  "action 
now"  on  the  farm  bill  this  autumn.  Un- 
fortunately, the  answer  we  got  back  from 
the  Democratic  Congress  was  "wait  until 
later." 

Tom  Kleppe  is  also  a  strong  administra- 
tion supporter  on  other  issues.  His  voting 
record  shows  that  again  and  again  he  has 
said  "No"  to  the  congressional  "Big 
Spenders."  In  the  area  of  foreign  policy, 
Tom  Kleppe  has  consistently  supported 
the  administration's  strategy  to  end  the 
war  and  win  the  peace  in  Vietnam  and 
around  the  world. 
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When  Tom  Kleppe  is  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  North  Dakota  will 
be  represented  there  by  two  great  Republi- 
can leaders,  Tom  Kleppe  and  Milton 
Young.  The  voters  of  North  Dakota 
should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  if 
enough  Republicans  are  elected  to  the 
Senate  this  fall,  Milton  Young  will  become 
chairman  of  one  of  the  most  important 
committees  in  the  Senate — one  that  vitally 
affects  the  people  of  North  Dakota  and  of 
every  other  State — the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Therefore,  a  vote  for  Tom 
Kleppe  for  United  States  Senator  is  also 
a  vote  for  Milton  Young  as  chairman  of 


the  Appropriations  Committee. 

If  the  Nation  is  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  the  1970's,  then  government  must  func- 
tion as  effectively  as  possible  at  every 
level — from  the  townhall  and  county 
courthouse  all  the  way  to  the  national 
Government  in  Washington.  The  voters 
of  North  Dakota  can  do  much  to  enhance 
the  effectiveness  of  national  Government 
by  electing  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  another  strong  member  of  the 
Nixon  team,  Tom  Kleppe. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dak. 


366     Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Grand  Forks,  North 
Dakota.     October  19,  1970 


Congressman  Kleppe,  Congressman  An- 
drews, Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  distin- 
guished guests,  and  all  of  this  great 
audience  here  in  Grand  Forks: 

I  first  want  to  express  my  great  appreci- 
ation to  you  for  this  wonderfully  warm 
welcome  and  to  tell  you  that  I  have  been 
to  North  Dakota  more  times  than  Tom 
Kleppe  has  mentioned.  I  started  cam- 
paigning this  State  when  I  was  not  a 
candidate  for  national  office  back  in  the 
year  1948.  You'll  remember,  Mark.^  And 
I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  during  my 
political  career,  as  all  of  you  who  have 
studied  politics  know,  I  have  won  a  few 
and  I  have  lost  a  few.  But  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  every  time  I  have  been  on  the  na- 
tional ticket,  I  carried  North  Dakota. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Today,  I  am  not  here  in  my  own  behalf. 
I  am  here  in  behalf  of  the  United  States 


^Representative    Mark   Andrews   of   North 
Dakota. 


of  America.  I  am  here  in  behalf  of  those 
things  that  I  think  you  stand  for,  all  of 
you  stand  for.  Democrats,  Republicans; 
and  incidentally,  let  me  say  that  I  wel- 
come the  fact  that  we  have  some  who 
express  disagreement  here.  You  have 
every  right  to  be  here.  I  can  handle  it. 
Don't  worry  about  it.  Go  right  ahead. 

I  simply  want  you  to  know  that  our 
great  system,  that  is  what  gives  it  life.  The 
only  thing  that  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  if  you  want  to  know  the  facts,  you 
have  got  to  listen.  When  it  is  your  turn  to 
talk,  then  you  talk,  but  sometimes,  listen 
and  don't  try  to  shout  the  speaker  down. 
That  is  all  we  ask. 

And  on  that  score,  I  have  some  things 
to  say  to  you  today,  not  just  about  the 
candidates  that  I  am  here  to  speak  in 
behalf  of,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  here,  not 
only  for  Tom  Kleppe,  but  for  Bob 
McCamey  running  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, our  fine  congressional  can- 
didate in  the  other  district.  But  I  want  to 
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talk  to  you  about  what  this  election  means 
in  terms  of  where  America  is  going  to  go, 
where  it  is  going  to  go  these  next  few 
years,  in  terms  of  the  things  we  want. 
I  am  not  speaking  what  Republicans  want 
or  what  Democrats  want,  but  what  we  as 
Americans  want. 

And  we  begin  with  something  that  is 
tremendously  important  to  everybody 
here.  We  begin  with  what  those  young 
people  are  talking  about — ^peace. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  when  I  cam- 
paigned 2  years  ago  in  1968,  and  when  I 
went  into  the  Presidency  almost  2  years 
ago,  this  is  what  I  found :  I  found  550,000 
Americans  in  Vietnam.  I  found  our 
casualties  at  300  a  week.  I  found  there 
was  no  plan  to  end  the  war.  I  found  that 
Americans  were  going  out  there  rather 
than  coming  home.  So  we  went  to  work 
on  it. 

And  you  know  what  we  have  done? 
After  sending  Americans,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  previous  administration,  to  Viet- 
nam for  5  years,  we  are  bringing  them 
home,  and  we  are  bringiAg  them  home  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Second,  after  casualties  of  Americans 
going  up  and  up  and  up,  we  have  wound 
down  the  war  and  they  have  gone  down, 
and  if  you  will  look  at  the  records,  they 
are  the  lowest  in  4^4  years,  and  they  are 
going  to  go  lower. 

Third,  instead  of  the  United  States 
standing  there  with  no  peace  plan,  those 
of  you  who  heard  on  television  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  you  heard  what  we  offered, 
the  most  generous  peace  settlement  in  the 
whole  history,  certainly,  of  international 
diplomacy:  a  cease-fire  without  condi- 
tions, the  willingness  to  negotiate  on  a 
political  settlement,  to  negotiate  for  all  of 
Indochina,  and  also  the  vitally  important 
issue,  we  said  let's  exchange  the  prisoners 


of  war.  We  have  far  more  than  they  do, 
but  we  said,  "We  will  give  all  we  have. 
You  give  up  yours  as  well." 

That  peace  offer  is  on  the  table.  We 
are  bringing  home  Americans,  and  I  say 
to  you  we  are  on  the  road  to  a  just  peace 
in  Vietnam.  And  I  say  to  you  further  that 
in  order  to  get  that  just  peace  in  Vietnam, 
we  need  support.  We  need  it  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  where  people  like 
Mark  Andrews  have  given  us  such  great 
support  along  with  his  colleagues.  We 
need  it  particularly  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

And  listen  to  this,  a  majority  of  one 
at  this  time — even  before  we  control  the 
Senate — in  vote  after  vote  determines 
whether  the  President  is  going  to  be  sup- 
ported in  his  plan  for  a  just  peace  or 
whether  he  is  going  to  be  rejected. 

Let  me  be  very  precise  on  this  point. 

As  I  speak  here  in  behalf  of  Tom 
Kleppe,  I  am  not  here  to  speak  personally 
against  his  opponent.  I  know  him.  I  re- 
spect him  as  a  man.  They  have  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  One  man  opposes  the 
President  and  the  other  man  is  for  the 
President.  You  have  got  to  decide  which 
you  are  for. 

I  think  that  North  Dakota  should  think 
not  in  terms  of  whether  a  man  is  for  the 
President  or  against  him  on  a  personal 
basis,  but  again  on  the  great  issues. 

Let's  look  at  the  peace  issue.  Here 
is  the  question:  These  young  people  say, 
"End  the  war."  I  agree.  Let's  end  it.  But 
my  friends,  let  me  tell  you,  I  see  some 
older  people  here.  You  know  that  we  have 
had  in  this  century  four  wars.  We  ended 
World  War  I.  We  ended  World  War  H. 
We  ended  the  war  in  Korea  and  yet,  we 
have  not  yet  had  a  full  generation  of 
peace.  I  say  it  is  time  to  end  the  war  in  a 
way  that  we  win  a  peace  and  that  is  what 
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we  are  doing  in  Vietnam. 

I  say  that  what  we  need  to  do  is  to  end 
this  war  in  a  way  that  will  discourage  those 
who  would  start  another  war^  and  that  is 
why  I  say^  my  friends^  that  we  are  on  that 
road.  We  are  ending  this  war.  We  are 
training  the  South  Vietnamese  so  that 
they  can  defend  themselves  against  those 
who  might  start  another  war  and  it  means 
that  these  young  people — and  we  think  so 
deeply  of  their  future  and  what  we  want 
for  them — they  will  have  a  chance  that 
none  of  us  have  had  in  the  older  genera- 
tion, a  chance  for  a  full  generation  of 
peace. 

That  is  what  we  are  for.  That  is  what 
Tom  Kleppe  is  for  and  that  is  why  we  need 
his  support  in  the  United  States  Senate 
for  that  kind  of  quality. 

There  are  some  other  issues  that  you  are 
interested  in.  This  is  one  that  covers  the 
whole  country.  It  is  a  question  of  what 
everything  costs.  You  go  to  the  grocery 
store,  you  go  to  the  clothing  store,  you  go 
down  and  buy  farm  equipment  and  farm 
machinery  and  I  know  that  North  Dakota 
is  the  State  that  has  the  greatest  per- 
centage of  agriculture  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, at  the  present  time.  You  can  be  mighty 
proud  of  that.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
strengths  of  America,  this  great  produc- 
tive State  of  North  Dakota  in  the  farm 
field. 

But  I  know  from  talking  to  farmers,  to 
workers,  to  housewives  across  this  coun- 
try, in  1968  and  now,  they  say,  "What  can 
we  do  to  stop  the  rise  in  prices?"  I  will 
tell  you  what  you  can  do. 

You  can  send  people  to  Washington, 
D.G.,  who  will  stop  spending  more  and 
more  money  in  Washington,  so  that  you 
will  have  more  and  more  money  to  spend 
right  here  in  North  Dakota. 

Here  there  is  an  honest  diflperence  of 


opinion.  I  realize  it  is  honest.  On  vote 
after  vote  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
where  Milt  Young  has  stood  with  us  and 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  have  stood 
with  us,  we  have  had  the  situation  where 
Tom  Kleppe's  opponent — and  I  know  he 
honestly  believes  this — ^has  voted  every 
time  for  more  and  more  and  more  spend- 
ing. I  say  we  need  a  Senator  who  will  vote 
to  stop  the  runaway  spending  in  Wash- 
ington, D.G.,  so  that  we  can  stop  runaway 
spending  here  in  North  Dakota. 

Now  I  want  to  say  something  about  the 
farm  program.  I  know  that  I  am  among 
experts  here.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
among  those  that  advise  me  on  the  farm 
program  are  Milt  Young,  who,  as  Mark 
Andrews  has  well  pointed  out,  will  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  most  powerful  committee  in  the 
Senate,  if  we  can  elect  Tom  Kleppe  and 
six  more  like  him.  A  vote  for  Tom  Kleppe 
is  a  vote  for  Milt  Young  to  be  chairman 
of  that  committee.  And  I  am  for  that. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  Mark  was  in  my 
office  with  Milt  and  Tom  Kleppe  a  few 
months  ago.  They  talked  about  the  farm 
program.  And  we  have  attempted  to  work 
on  that  program. 

We  have  not  yet  got  it  through  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  not  our  fault.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Congress  has  delayed  until  after  the 
election  to  move  on  it. 

But  there  is  one  important  thing  that 
you  should  know:  There  is  a  critical 
amendment  in  that  farm  bill.  It  provides 
for  100  percent  parity  for  wheat.  The 
man  who  recommended  it,  the  man  who 
came  down  to  the  White  House  and  talked 
to  me  about  it,  the  man  who  got  it  in 
the  farm  bill  is  Tom  Kleppe.  He  ought  to 
be  in  the  United  States  Senate  so  that 
he  can  speak  for  the  farmers  of  North 
Dakota. 
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He  is  a  man  that  can  get  things  done. 
He  is  a  man  I  will  listen  to^  because  I  know 
what  he  is  talking  about,  because  I  know 
that  he  speaks  for  the  farmers,  speaks  for 
North  Dakota,  and  he  speaks  for  America. 
I  respect  him  for  that. 

Let  me  say  another  thing:  You  live 
here  in  North  Dakota  and  I  know  you  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  under  the  latest 
census  something  has  happened,  some- 
thing that,  incidentally,  to  me,  is  not 
wdlcome  in  this  country.  It  is  a  shift  in 
population.  North  Dakota  may  lose  one 
Congressman.  The  reason  that  it  will  lose 
one  Congressman,  as  you  know,  is  simply 
that  because  farm  production  has  become 
more  and  more  efficient,  there  has  been  a 
movement  from  the  farms  to  the  cities. 
That  is  why  this  administration  has  an 
exciting  new  program,  a  new  program  in 
which  we  recognize  that  what  was  once 
the  old  frontier  of  America,  this  great 
Midwest  with  all  of  its  hope  and  its  prom- 
ise and  its  beauty  and  its  strength,  be- 
comes a  new  frontier. 

You  know  what  it  is?  It  is  North  Dakota 
and  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  and 
Montana  and  all  the  rest.  This  is  good 
country.  It  is  beautiful  country.  It  is  great 
country  to  raise  a  family  in.  And  we  ought 
to  have  programs  that  will  provide  the 
jobs  that  will  bring  new  people  into  this 
country. 

That  is  what  we  are  for  and  that  is 
what  Tom  Kleppe  is  working  for,  and 
Mark  Andrews  and  the  rest:  a  program  to 
revitalize  rural  America,  to  see  that  the 
counties  of  America  that  are  emptying  out 
of  people  and  promise  then  attract  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  they  offer  those  job 
opportunities  to  the  people  that  would 
like  to  live  here  if  they  had  the  chance. 
That  is  why  in  the  future  in  this  ad- 
ministration as  we  locate  airports,  as  we 


locate  defense  installations,  as  we  locate 
government  buildings,  as  we  do  the  plan- 
ning that  could  have  effect  on  the  devel- 
opment in  this  country,  rather  than  con- 
centrating it  more  and  more  in  great  cities 
which  are  already  too  overcrowded,  we 
say  go  into  rural  America  and  build  it  up 
and  that  is,  I  think,  a  program  that  you  in 
this  great  State  will  appreciate  and  will 
support  in  McCarney  and  Tom  Kleppe. 

There  is  another  area  that  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  with  Tom  Kleppe.  He  is  a 
man  of  progress.  He's  a  man  that  looks  to 
the  future.  He  is  a  man  that  believes  that 
we  have  to  clean  up  the  environment  in 
this  country,  the  air  and  the  water  and 
retain  the  open  spaces  and  develop  them 
for  our  future,  for  our  children. 

He  is  a  man  also,  that  believes  in  those 
programs  that  are  essential  for  our  older 
people.  He  supports  the  program  that  is 
not  yet  through  the  Congress,  but  should 
go  through  it,  where  those  on  social  secu- 
rity will  have  an  automatic  escalation  or 
increase  in  their  social  security,  if  there 
is  a  rise  in  prices.  You  know  people  that 
are  on  social  security.  You  see  them  try 
to  make  their  bills  time  and  time  again. 
The  prices  go  up.  Their  social  security 
stays  the  same.  And  it  is  time  that  we  show 
concern  for  those  people.  We  are  doing  it. 
Tom  Kleppe  is  that  kind  of  a  man.  He  is 
one  that  understands  it.  He  is  one  that  is 
for  people,  believes  in  people,  as  you  be- 
lieve in  them  and  I  do. 

And  now,  there  is  one  other  point.  This 
is  a  subject  that  I  am  sure  needs  not  to  be 
discussed  in  this  fine  city  in  North  Dakota, 
the  home  of  a  great  university.  May  I  say, 
however,  it  is  one  that  should  be  discussed, 
it  seems,  at  every  city  in  this  land,  due  to 
some  of  the  events  that  we  have  been  read- 
ing about  in  months  and  in  the  past  weeks 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  past  days. 
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Yesterday,  I  called  our  neighbor  to  the 
north,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  I 
expressed  my  sympathy  to  him  for  what 
had  happened  there — ^you  remember 
reading  about  it  in  the  paper  and  hearing 
about  it  on  the  television — where  a  gov- 
ernment official  was  kidnaped;  the  cause 
had  something  to  do  about  the  liberation 
of  Quebec.  That  is  not  the  important 
thing.  But  the  government  official  was 
kidnaped;  ransom  and  blackmail  was 
demanded.  The  Prime  Minister  refused 
to  pay  it  and  the  government  official 
was  killed. 

That  was  a  terrible  tragedy.  That  didn't 
happen  in  some  faraway  country.  It  hap- 
pened in  Canada.  And  that  also  happens 
in  the  United  States.  All  over  this  land  we 
see  a  new  doctrine  developing  in  recent 
years,  that  if  the  cause  is  one  you  believe 
in,  and  if  the  cause  is  right,  any  means  is 
right  to  serve  that  cause.  You  can  bomb 
a  building.  You  can  burn  a  building.  You 
can  engage  in  illegal  conduct.  You  can 
not  only  demonstrate  peacefully,  but  you 
can  shout  four-letter  obscenities  in  a 
crowd.  You  can  do  all  these  things  and  the 
cause  justifies  it. 

And  we  also  see  a  rising  rate  of  terror- 
ism and  crime  across  this  country.  I  have 
been  trying  to  do  something  about  it,  but 
I  need  some  help.  I  want  to  tell  you  why. 

I  submitted  a  crime  control  bill,  the 
whole  package,  to  the  Congress  1 8  months 
ago.  And  only  one  of  them,  the  only  major 
one,  the  organized  crime  bill,  came  to  my 
desk  just  a  week  ago.  But  the  one  that 
would  stop  the  flow  of  obscenity  and  filth 
into  the  homes  where  children  are  living, 
that  isn't  there  yet.  The  one  that  would 
allow  me  to  deal  with,  as  it  must  be  dealt 
with,  the  dangerous  traffic  in  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs,  it  still  isn't  on  the 
President's  desk.  And  there  is  something 


else,  too. 

If  we  are  going  to  stop  the  rise  in  crime 
in  this  country,  we  not  only  have  to  have 
laws,  we  have  to  have  judges  in  the  courts 
of  this  land  who  will  enforce  the  laws, 
and  enforce  them  effectively  and  fairly. 

My  friends,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  ask  for  the  laws  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  appoint 
judges.  But  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  to  approve  those  laws  and  it 
must  approve  those  judges.  And  I  know 
where  Tom  Kleppe  stands,  not  just  in 
election,  but  all  year  round.  He  is  strong 
for  law  and  order  and  justice.  And  we 
need  that  kind  of  man  in  the  United  States 
Senate  representing  North  Dakota. 

Finally,  I  come  to  the  key  point  that  I 
think  we  all  have  to  realize.  I  do  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  in  this  audience  there  are 
those  who  disagree,  those  who  agree.  I 
appreciate  your  courtesy  in  listening  to 
what  I  have  had  to  say.  We  have  had  some 
rather  interesting  experiences  in  the  last 
couple  of  days.  They  don't  particularly 
bother  me.  After  all,  I  have  been  heckled 
quite  a  bit  during  my  political  career,  not 
just  here  but  abroad  as  well.  Saturday  in 
Vermont,  they  threw  a  few  rocks.  In  New 
Jersey,  they  shouted  a  bit.  And  so  it  was 
today  earlier  in  Columbus,  Ohio. 

And  so,  the  impression  gets  around  the 
country,  a  false  impression,  that  young 
Americans  are  all  like  that,  that  young 
Americans  express  their  disagreement,  not 
by  courteously  listening  and  then  arguing 
their  point  of  view,  but  that  they  always 
have  to  try  to  shout  down  a  speaker,  use 
four-letter  obscenities,  or  even  engage  in 
violence. 

And  the  reason  that  that  is  the  impres- 
sion across  this  country  is  that  on  our 
television  screen  night  after  night,  you 
see  it,  you  know,  a  building  burned  here. 
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demonstrators  shouting  here,  throwing 
rocks  at  the  President  there,  or  whatever 
the  case  might  be. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  I  have  news 
for  you.  That  isn't  a  majority  of  young 
America.  I  have  faith  in  young  America, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  Because  the  ma- 
jority of  young  Americans,  they  want 
progress  for  this  country,  they  want  peace 
for  this  country,  they  may  not  agree  with 
every  program  that  we  have,  but  they  also 
recognize  that  the  way  to  progress  and  the 
way  to  peace  is  not  through  engaging  in 
violence.  And  they  also  recognize  that 
you  are  not  going  to  learn  anything  unless 
you  listen. 

I  simply  want  to  say  this:  People  will 
tell  me;  I  have  been  asked,  "What  do  you 
do?  How  do  you  answer  those  who  throw 
rocks,  shout  their  four-letter  obscenities? 
Do  you  do  it,  do  you  answer  in  kind?"  The 
answer  is  no,  noit  at  all.  I  will  tell  you  what 
you  do.  You  have  got  an  answer.  It  is  the 
most  powerful  answer  in  the  world.  It's 
time  for  the  great  silent  majority  of  this 
country  to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  and 
the  way  you  can  stand  up  and  be  counted 
is  on  election  day.  Go  to  the  polls  and  vote. 

Remember,  the  four-letter  word  that  is 
most  powerful  of  all  the  four  letters  in 
the  world  is  vote — v-o-t-e. 

And  so  there  is  your  issue,  my  friends. 
Two  men  running  for  office  in  the  Senate 
in  this  State.  Both  men  are  what  I  would 
call  in  personal  terms  good  men,  but 
deeply  believing  in  different  philosophies. 

One  man,  Tom  Kleppe,  will  support 


the  President  in  his  efforts  to  bring  not 
just  peace  now  but  peace  we  can  keep,  not 
just  peace  for  the  next  election  but  peace 
for  the  next  generation  for  these  young 
people.  That  is  what  we  want. 

One  man,  Tom  Kleppe,  will  vote  for 
that  strength  that  is  necessary  for  America 
to  have  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  deter 
those  who  might  start  war,  peace  for  the 
next  generation. 

One  man  will  vote  against  those  spend- 
ing programs  that  will  raise  your  prices 
and  raise  your  taxes. 

One  man  will  vote  for  those  programs 
of  reform  of  our  welfare  system  and  re- 
form of  our  environmental  programs. 

And  one  man  will  stand  firmly  for 
action,  action  on  laws  and  action  on  ap- 
proval of  those  judges  who  will  enforce 
the  laws  that  will  stop  the  rise  of  crime  in 
this  country.  That  is  your  issue. 

And  I  say  that  is  bigger  than  whether 
you  are  a  Republican;  it  is  bigger  than 
whether  you  are  a  Democrat.  It  involves 
the  future  of  America,  because  I  believe 
the  future  of  America  requires  that  kind 
of  leadership,  that  kind  of  policy  that  I  say 
the  people  of  North  Dakota  should  give 
their  votes  on  November  3d  to  Tom 
Kleppe,  a  man  who  will  stand  with  the 
President  for  what  is  best  for  America  and 
best  for  North  Dakota. 

Thank  you. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at  3:44  p.m.  at 
the  Grand  Forks  International  Airport. 

Jack  Huss  was  chairman  of  the  North  Dakota 
Republican  State  Committee. 
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THE  PEOPLE  of  Missouri  have  an  ex- 
traordinary opportunity  in  1970:  the 
chance  to  vote  for  a  change  by  sending 
to  the  Senate  an  exceptionally  able,  ag- 
gressive young  leader.  I  am  proud  to  give 
John  Danforth  my  strong  endorsement, 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
in  achieving  progress  for  Missouri  and  for 
the  Nation. 

As  Missouri's  crusading  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, John  Danforth  has  shown  both  the 
State  and  Nation  that  he  knows  how  to 
meet  the  problems  of  crime,  drugs,  and 
disorder  with  firmness  and  justice.  He  un- 
derstands the  urgency  of  rescuing  our 
natural  environment.  He  brings  the  per- 
spective of  the  1970's  to  the  needs  of  the 
1970's. 

For  Missouri,  the  election  of  John  Dan- 
forth would  be  a  long  step  toward  effective 
and  responsible  two-party  government — 
and  it  would  mean  representation  in  the 
Senate  by  a  man  in  tune  with  the  State 
and  in  tune  with  the  times. 

For  the  Nation,  the  election  of  John 


Dailforth  would  bring  to  the  Senate  the 
kind  of  voice  that  it  needs:  a  voice  of 
reason  and  firmness  that  understands  what 
today's  issues  are  and  what  they  require. 

In  the  Senate,  John  Danforth  will  help 
us  put  an  end  to  the  reckless  spending  that 
feeds  inflation  and  erodes  the  dollar.  He 
will  help  make  this  an  era  of  reform :  re- 
form of  government,  reform  of  welfare, 
reform  of  the  old  system  that  drained 
power  and  responsibility  away  from  the 
States  and  away  from  the  people.  He  has 
given  strong  support  to  our  initiatives  for 
a  just  and  honorable  peace  in  Vietnam, 
and  he  will  help  us  attain  our  goal  of 
achieving  in  the  world  what  Americans 
have  not  had  in  this  century:  a  full  gen- 
eration of  peace. 

The  people  of  Missouri  can  be  proud  to 
be  represented  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate by  John  Danforth.  And  his  voice  and 
his  vote  will  make  the  Senate  a  more  effec- 
tive chamber  in  the  1970's. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


368     Remarks  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
October  ig,   1970 


Attorney  General  Danforth,  Senator  Pear- 
son, Congressman  Hall,  Congressman 
Winn,  the  next  Governor  of  California, 
Kent  Frizzell — /  am  sorry — the  next  Gov- 
ernor of  California  is  Ronald  Reagan, 
The  next  Governor  of  Kansas  is  Kent 
Frizzell — that  is  one  way  to  get  on  tele- 
vision— and  all  of  those  who  are  the  can- 
didates on  the  State  ticket  in  Missouri, 
those  who  are  the  candidates  here  in  the 
audience  in  the  front  row,  and  those  from 


the  State  of  Kansas  and  from  the  State  of 
Missouri  who  have  welcomed  me  so 
warmly,  and  more  important,  who  have 
cheered  so  loudly  for  the  next  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Missouri,  Jack 
Danforth: 

I  am  glad  to  be  back  in  Kansas  City.  I 
remember  my  visit  here  in  1 968. 1  remem- 
ber that  when  I  came  here  they  were 
saying  that  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  Mis- 
souri. They  are  saying  the  same  thing, 
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some  of  them,  about  Jack  Danforth  today. 
We  carried  it  in  '68.  He  is  going  to  carry 
it  in  197O5  because  I  sense  a  great  tide 
running  in  this  country  and  I  sense  it 
running  in  this  hall. 

I  see  it  among  the  people  along  the 
motorcade  routes.  I  feel  it  among  the 
audiences  that  I  speak  to.  I  feel  it  also  in 
this  country,  as  I  travel  over  it  from  State 
to  State. 

And  speaking  first  of  this  State,  I  want 
to  tell  you  why  I  feel  so  much  at  home 
here  and  so  appreciative  of  your  welcome. 

First,  as  you  know,  I  am  somewhat  of  a 
football  fan.  And  I  am  always  honored  to 
be  in  the  city  of  the  champions  of  the 
world,  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs. 

I  didn't  make  any  votes  in  Minnesota 
with  that  one,  did  I? 

Also,  I  am  very  honored  to  be  here  be- 
cause Kansas  City,  Missouri,  is  right  next 
door  to  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

And  I  recall  my  visit  to  Kansas  State  a 
few  weeks  ago,  the  wonderful  reception 
we  had  there.  I  met  the  fine  candidates.  I 
know  the  splendid  services  being  rendered 
in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Senator 
Bob  Dole  and  Senator  Jim  Pearson  and  I 
know  that  they  would  say,  if  they  were 
speaking  here,  that  they  would  like  to 
have  just  one  more  vote  with  them  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  in  the  person  of 
Jack  Danforth. 

And  I  am  very  proud  to  endorse  whole- 
heartedly, as  I  did  in  Kansas,  and  I  will 
do  it  here,  Kent  Frizzell,  their  candidate, 
the  candidate  for  Governor.  I  believe  that 
he  is  a  strong  man  and  will  be  a  strong 
Governor  in  that  State.  I  am  proud  to  be 
here  on  the  platform  with  him  today. 

And  now,  if  I  may  come  to  the  subject 
of  the  Senate  race  here  in  the  State  of 
Missouri,  I  want  to  discuss  it  in  a  way 
that  will  be  somewhat  surprising  to  you. 


I  listened  to  Doc  Hall's  ^  moderate  rhet- 
oric. [Laughter]  I  am  going  to  have  you 
write  some  speeches  for  Vice  President 
Agnew. 

And  I  know  that  in  this  State — and 
believe  me  I  appreciate  the  tradition  of 
this  State — I  know  that  in  this  State  that 
it  is  a  great  tradition  to  put  on  a  fighting 
campaign.  I  like  to  put  on  a  fighting  cam- 
paign, particularly  when  I  am  the 
candidate. 

But  I  want  to  say  to  you  today,  that  I 
want  to  give  you  today  the  arguments.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you,  not  in  terms  simply 
of  why  we  are  against  the  other  fellow,  but 
why  we  are  for  Jack  Danforth  and  why 
he  ought  to  be  the  next  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Missouri. 

I  could  say  that  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
one,  because  he  is  a  Republican  and  I  am 
a  Republican;  second,  because  he  is  a  man 
who  is  one  of  our  bright  new  stars  on  the 
political  scene,  a  young  man  with  all  of  a 
great  future  ahead  of  him.  As  he  spoke 
here  so  quietly  with  such  poise  and  such 
confidence,  I  could  think  of  that  voice  in 
the  chambers  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
It  would  be  a  fine  voice.  It  would  be 
listened  to,  believe  me. 

I  know  his  opponent.  I  know  the  other 
Senator  from  Missouri.  I  have  nothing 
personal  against  either  of  them.  I  know 
them  both  personally. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  when  Missouri 
in  1968  cast  its  votes  for  the  Republican 
President,  and  when  he  has  attempted,  as 
Jack  Danforth  has  so  eloquently  pointed 
out,  to  bring  new  leadership  to  this  coun- 
try, new  leadership  to  bring  peace  abroad, 
to  restore  peace  at  home,  to  stop  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  to  reform  government, 
and  when  on  virtually  every  major  issue 
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when  there  was  a  real  test,  both  votes  in 
the  Senate  from  Missouri  were  against  the 
President,  I  think  if  the  President  carried 
Missouri,  he  ought  to  have  one  Senator 
that  is  going  to  be  with  him  from  Mis- 
souri and  that  is  Jack  Danforth. 

Understand,  I  don't  mean  all  the  time. 
I  don't  expect  that.  I  respect  and  you  re- 
spect a  man  that  disagrees  or  a  woman 
that  disagrees  with  you  on  this  issue  or 
that  one.  But  what  I  am  suggesting  to  you, 
my  friends,  is  that  today  what  we  are  going 
to  decide  on  November  3d,  is  more  im- 
portant than  that  I  happen  to  like  this 
man,  this  young  vigorous  man  of  the  fu- 
ture, as  I  do,  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member 
of  my  party,  which  I  am  proud  that  he  is, 
what  is  important  is  that  we  are  deciding 
the  future  of  America.  That  future  is 
going  to  be  determined  more  by  the 
makeup  of  the  next  United  States  Senate, 
than  perhaps  by  anything  that  happens 
in  the  elections  this  year. 

There  is  a  reason  for  that,  a  very  strong 
reason,  because  the  Senate,  as  Bob  Dole 
will  tell  you,  is  very  evenly  divided.  I  am 
not  referring  party-wise.  I  am  referring 
right  at  the  present  time,  it  is  very  evenly 
divided. 

You  have  noted  whenever  the  great 
issues  have  come  up,  there  is  usually  a 
majority  of  one  that  determines  it,  or  two 
or  three.  And  so,  it  means  that  you,  in 
this  State  of  Missouri,  are  going  to  deter- 
mine not  just  one  Senator  out  of  100,  you 
are  going  to  determine,  by  yours  votes,  as 
to  whether  or  not  that  majority  is  going 
to  be  for  the  kind  of  leadership  that  the 
President  is  trying  to  give  or  against  it — 
not  for  him  personally,  that  is  not  im- 
portant, but  for  what  he  stands  for  and 
what  he  is  trying  to  do  for  the  country. 

Let  me  talk  to  that  issue,  then.  What  are 
we  trying  to  do?  What  do  you  want?  What 


do  we  vote  for? 

I  remember  that  campaign.  I  remember 
what  I  said  when  I  was  here.  Some  of  you 
may  remember. 

In  1968,  as  I  campaigned  in  Missouri, 
and  in  January  of  1969,  when  I  was  in- 
augurated as  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  found  that  we  had  been  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam  for  5  years. 

I  found  that  we  had  550,000  Americans 
there.  I  found  that  there  was  no  plan  to 
bring  them  home.  There  was  no  plan  that 
had  been  presented,  a  peace  plan  at  the 
conference  table  in  Paris. 

I  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  do 
something  to  bring  that  war  to  an  end  and 
win  a  just  peace,  and  so  we  began.  Here 
is  what  we  have  done.  Listen. 

Instead  of  sending  more  to  Vietnam  as 
has  been  the  case  for  the  past  5  years, 
we  have  been  bringing  them  home  and  we 
will  continue  to  bring  men  home  and  re- 
place them  with  South  Vietnamese. 

Instead  of  the  battle  going  up  and  up 
and  up,  and  the  casualties  at  300  a  week 
as  they  were  when  we  came  in,  they  have 
gone  down  and  down  and  down,  and 
they  are  going  to  go  lower  because  we  are 
for  the  kind  of  a  program  that  is  reducing 
the  lives  that  are  being  lost  in  Vietnam. 

And  instead  of  the  United  States  stand- 
ing there  without  any  kind  of  a  peace 
plan,  we  have  offered,  as  you  have  heard 
on  television  2  weeks  ago,  a  peace  plan 
which  offers  a  cease-fire  without  any  con- 
ditions, a  peace  plan  which  offers  to  nego- 
tiate a  political  settlement,  a  peace  plan 
which  offers  to  have  a  conference  with 
regard  to  all  of  Indochina  so  that  we  can 
withdraw  all  foreign  forces  from  that 
area — and  further,  a  peace  plan  which 
would  do  something  that  ought  to  have 
been  done  long  ago.  Even  though  we  have 
far  more  of  their  prisoners  than  they  have 
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of  ours,  we  say  let's  release  the  prisoners. 

I  think  that  this  is  the  kind  of  a  plan 
that  is  fair  and  it  is  certainly  one  that 
Americans  can  proudly  stand  on. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  can  tell  you  we  are 
on  the  road  to  ending  this  war.  We  will 
end  it,  if  necessary,  through  continuing 
the  process  of  replacing  Americans  with 
South  Vietnamese,  a  longer  road;  or  we 
will  end  it,  if  we  can,  through  negotiation 
if  the  North  Vietnamese  are  willing  to 
accept  our  offer  to  negotiate. 

But  the  important  thing  for  us  to  bear 
in  mind  is  how  and  why  we  must  bring 
this  war  to  a  conclusion  in  the  right  way. 

Before  we  came  into  this  hall  tonight, 
I  saw,  as  you  saw — and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  were  rather  loud,  I  could  hear  them 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  Muehlebach 
[Hotel] — a  few  people  who  were  saying,  a 
few  hundred,  I  understood  this,  who  were 
saying,  ''End  the  war."  They  were  saying 
it  in  words  a  little  more  expressive  than 
that,  but  they  were  saying  end  the  war — 
now.  End  it  now. 

Let  me  ask  you  something:  You  all 
know  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces  could  have  ended  the  war 
the  day  that  I  came  in.  But  my  friends, 
ending  the  war  isn't  the  problem.  We 
ended  World  War  I.  We  ended  World 
War  II.  We  ended  the  Korean  war.  And  I 
say  this  particularly  to  these  young  people 
sitting  down  here  and  who  are  scattered 
all  through  this  audience.  Even  though 
we  have  ended  three  wars  in  this  century, 
we  have  yet  to  have  a  generation  of  peace. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  end  this  war  in 
a  way  that  will  discourage  aggression  and 
reduce  the  chances  of  another  war.  Let's 
have  a  full  generation  of  peace  for 
America. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam. 


That  is  why  we  have  also  worked  out  a 
cease-fire  in  the  Mideast.  That  is  why  we 
have  kept  the  strength  and  are  keeping 
the  strength  of  America  up,  but  are  indi- 
cating our  willingness  to  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  limit  nuclear  arms. 

The  United  States  commitment  to 
peace  is  unquestioned.  But  let  us  remem- 
ber, it  is  important  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  peace,  not  just  peace  for  the  next  elec- 
tion but  peace  for  the  next  generation, 
that  the  United  States  be  strong  and  not 
weak  unless  we  get  a  mutual  reduction 
on  the  part  of  our  strength  and  on  the 
other  side  as  well. 

And  so,  my  friends,  I  say  to  you  on  this 
great  issue,  the  issue  of  peace,  we  stand  for 
peace.  We  are  ending  the  war.  We  are 
going  to  have  a  just  peace.  One  that  will 
bring  peace  in  the  Pacific  and  will  increase 
the  chances  for  peace  in  the  world.  And 
we  need  help,  support  in  the  United  States 
Senate  for  that  kind  of  responsible  policy. 
We  can  get  that  kind  of  supjx)rt  from  a 
man  like  Jack  Danforth. 

I  looked  back  over  my  notes  in  1968 
when  I  was  here  in  Kansas  City.  I  find 
I  talked  about  something  else,  the  rise  in 
prices,  the  cost  of  living.  And  you  know 
that  it  has  continued.  You  remember  what 
had  happened.  Prices  were  going  up. 
They  have  continued  to  go  up  until  we 
have  finally  checked  the  rate  of  inflation 
over  the  past  3  months. 

Now  let's  come  to  a  key  point:  Why 
have  they  gone  up?  Very  simply:  because 
the  previous  administration,  over  a  period 
of  years,  had  spent  far  more  than  the  tax 
system  would  produce  with  full  employ- 
ment. And  when  you  do  that,  when  you 
have  runaway  spending  in  Washington, 
you  have  runaway  prices  at  home.  And  I 
say,  let's  get  the  big  spenders  out  of  Wash- 
ington and  get  the  savers  into  Washing- 
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ton.  And  Jack  Danforth  is  a  saver. 

And  now,  let's  turn  to  that  exciting  issue 
of  reform.  This  is  enormously  interesting, 
particularly  to  our  young  people  and  it 
should  be,  because  I  suppose  for  those  in 
our  generation,  we  could  make  do  with 
the  policies  of  the  past.  But  they  aren't 
good  enough  for  the  problems  of  the 
future  or  even  of  the  present,  and  that's 
why  this  administration  has  offered  the 
most  exciting  and  revolutionary  program 
of  reform  in  this  century. 

Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  things  that 
it  does.  Jack  Danforth  has  touched  upon 
them.  I  will  spell  them  out  only  briefly. 

Revenue  sharing.  What  does  that  really 
mean?  I  will  tell  you  what  it  means.  For 
1 90  years  we  have  seen  power  in  this  great 
country  of  ours  flow  from  the  people  and 
from  the  cities  and  from  the  States  to 
Washington,  D.G.  And  now  I  say  it's  time 
for  power  to  flow  back  from  Washington 
to  the  States  and  to  the  cities  and  to  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Why  is  that  important?  That  is  impor- 
tant not  just  simply  as  an  exercise  in  politi- 
cal science.  It  is  important  because  I  think 
the  people  of  Missouri  and  the  people  of 
Kansas  and  the  people  of  Kansas  City 
know  better  how  to  plan  their  lives  than 
some  bureaucrat  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Let's  get  the  decisions  made  right  back 
out  here. 

But  you  see,  that  is  very  easy  to  say.  You 
talk  to  a  Governor  or  anybody  that  wants 
to  be  Governor.  You  talk  to  a  mayor  or 
anybody  that  wants  to  be  mayor  and  he 
will  say,  "We  don't  have  the  money."  That 
is  why  we  have  proposed  a  program  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  would 
share  some  of  the  tax  revenues  that  we 
collect  with  the  State  governments  and 
with  city  governments  so  that  this  matter 
could  be  handled  there  at  the  city  and 


the  State  level. 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  we  did  this? 
And  if  it  is  about  time  to  do  this,  give 
us  the  men  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
that  will  vote  for  that  kind  of  program. 

In  the  field  of  reform,  I  want  to  turn 
briefly  to  welfare  reform,  since  Jack  Dan- 
forth mentioned  it  in  his  introduction. 
First,  let  us  understand  what  we  all  feel 
very  deeply  in  our  hearts.  Every  American 
wants  to  be  sure  that  anyone  who  needs 
assistance  and  who  cannot  care  for  him- 
self receives  assistance.  We  can  be  very 
thankful  that  this  country  is  rich  enough, 
as  we  enter  the  last  third  of  this  century, 
to  provide  adequately  for  the  needs  of  all 
the  people  in  this  country,  if  they  are  un- 
able to  help  themselves. 

This  is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  has  never 
happened  in  any  country  in  the  history  of 
the  world  before.  It  is  because  we  are 
rich  and  because  we  are  strong.  It  is  be- 
cause, for  example,  our  agriculture  has 
produced  as  much  as  it  has,  and  our  in- 
dustry has  produced  as  much  as  it  has 
that  America  is  able  now  to  look  at  a  pro- 
gram in  which  we  can  provide  for  every 
family  that  needs  it,  a  floor  of  dignity  on 
which  to  stand  in  terms  of  its  income. 
That's  family  assistance. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  coin.  If 
a  program  has  the  effect  of  making  it  more 
profitable  for  a  man  not  to  work  than  to 
work,  if  it  encourages  a  man  to  desert  his 
family  rather  than  to  stay  with  his  fam- 
ily— and  that  is  what  the  present  welfare 
program  does — I  say  it  is  time  to  get  rid 
of  that  program  and  get  another  one. 

And  if  a  man  is  able-bodied,  if  a  man  is 
trained  for  a  job,  if  a  man  then  is  offered 
a  job  and  if  he  refuses  to  work,  I  say  the 
taxpayers  should  not  subsidize  him  for 
loafing.  That  is  something  that  we  believe 
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And  that  will  be  reform  of  our  present 
program.  Welfare  costs  go  up  and  up  and 
up.  The  number  of  people  on  the  rolls  go 
up  and  up  and  up.  But  let  us  provide  that 
basis  for  dignity  for  every  family  that 
needs  it,  and  particularly  for  the  children 
of  that  family,  but  let's  quit  subsidizing 
those  who  are  able  to  work,  can  have  jobs 
and  do  have  jobs,  or  could  get  them,  and 
refuse  to  take  them.  This  very  simply  is 
something  that  I  believe  you  are  for. 

Since  I  am  speaking  in  the  city,  I 
should  mention,  too,  the  programs  that  we 
call — generally  are  described  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  environment.  This  covers  a 
lot  of  things,  you  know,  pure  air,  clean 
up  the  air,  clean  up  the  water,  open 
spaces,  parks,  not  just  parks  far  out  in  the 
West  or  in  the  middle  of  the  country  but 
parks  in  the  cities  and  the  rest,  so  that 
the  quality  of  life  may  be  improved. 

This  administration,  as  you  will  note  if 
you  have  heard  my  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  has  come  forth  with  a  program 
that  is  more  progressive,  more  far-reach- 
ing, more  farsighted  in  this  field  than  has 
ever  been  oflFered  before.  We  still  have 
not  had  action. 

We  need  men  in  the  Senate,  men  in  the 
House  that  will  support  it. 

And  may  I  say  in  that  connection,  we 
are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State 
of  Kansas,  for  example,  we  have  men  like 
Larry  Winn,  then  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, men  like  Doc  Hall.  We  need  more. 
Send  us  some  in  the  House  as  well  as  the 
Senate. 

But,  my  friends,  in  this  field  of  reform, 
insofar  as  our  environment  is  concerned, 
it  is  possible  now  for  this  great  wealthy 
country  to  provide  the  means  to  clean  up 
our  air  so  that  we  are  not  going  to  find 


1 5  or  20  years  from  now  that  we  will  be  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  but  choking 
to  death  with  smog,  poisoned  by  the  water, 
terrorized  by  crime,  and  with  all  the  prob- 
lems that  are  involved  in  traffic  jams  and 
so  forth  in  our  cities. 

We  are  looking  ahead.  But  in  order  to 
get  these  programs  through,  we  need  a 
man  in  the  United  States  Senate  who  also 
is  looking  to  the  future  and  not  to  the 
past,  and  Jack  Danforth  is  that  kind  of  a 
man,  a  man  of  the  future  rather  than  a 
man  of  the  past. 

And  now  one  other  subject  I  want  to 
cover,  and  that  is  one  that  is  on  the  minds 
of  every  American,  Democrats,  Republi- 
cans, Independents,  whatever  their  party 
affiliation  may  be — ^Jack  Danforth  re- 
ferred to  it — the  problem  of  crime  in  this 
country,  of  disruption. 

I  just  got  a  report  that  in  my  home  State 
of  California,  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia campus  at  Irvine,  only  10  miles 
from  where  I  live,  a  bomb  blew  up  a  scien- 
tific laboratory,  not  one  for  defense  in  this 
case,  but  one  that  was  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  environment,  a  senseless  act, 
the  kind  of  terrorism  that  we  see  over  this 
country,  sometimes  in  our  universities, 
sometimes  in  our  cities. 

We  all  know  what  was  the  situation 
when  we  came  into  office.  Crime  went  up 
over  1 50  percent  in  the  8  years  of  the  two 
previous  administrations.  And  so  we  tried 
to  do  something  about  it.  I  will  tell  you 
what  we  have  done. 

I  submitted  18  months  ago — and  Doc 
Hall  and  Larry  Winn,  Senator  Dole  will 
bear  me  out — I  submitted  to  the  Congress 
the  most  comprehensive  crime  control  leg- 
islation ever  presented  before  the  Con- 
gress, legislation  that  would  deal  with 
organized  crime,  that  would  deal  with 
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narcotics,  that  would  stop  the  flow  of 
pornography  and  filth  into  the  homes,  par- 
ticularly of  those  of  our  young  people. 

And  yet,  what  has  happened?  Only  one 
of  those  major  proposals  has  come  to  my 
desk  for  signature,  the  one  on  organized 
crime.  The  others  still  wait  action. 

What  we  need  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  what  we  need  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States — and  listen  to 
me  very  carefully — is  not  simply  men  that 
are  against  crime.  Everybody  is  against 
crime.  But  we  need  men  who  are  against 
it,  and  will  work  against  it  and  vote 
against  it,  and  talk  against  it  all  year 
round,  and  not  just  at  election  time.  Jack 
Danforth  is  that  kind  of  a  man. 

On  this  one  issue  alone,  we  need  him 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  is  an  ex- 
pert. He  has  been  the  Attorney  General  of 
this  State.  He  is  for  law,  he  is  for  order, 
and  he  is  for  justice.  And  we  need  all 
three. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  respect  for  law, 
we  have  to  have  laws  that  deserve  respect. 
He  is  that  kind  of  a  man.  He  will  render 
enormous  service  not  only  to  this  State  of 
Missouri  but  to  this  whole  Nation  by  being 
in  that  Senate  and  working  day  after  day 
for  the  kind  of  legislation  that  will  stop  the 
rise  of  crime  and  deal  effectively  with  this 
problem  all  over  the  United  States. 

It  can  be  done,  because  I  am  convinced 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
back  up  that  kind  of  program  if  their 
representatives  in  the  Senate  and  House 
will  vote  for  it.  And  you  can  be  sure  I  will 
sign  the  legislation  when  it  comes  to  my 
desk. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  as  we 
came  into  the  doors  tonight,  there  were  a 
few  shouting  some  slogans.  And  as  I  came 
in,  two  or  three  of  the  ushers  expressed 


concern  about  it.  I  want  to  give  you  my  at- 
titude on  that  as  I  have  other  audiences. 

Jack  Danforth  has  referred  to  the  fact 
that  on  this  campaign  trail,  Saturday  and 
also  today,  I  had  a  few  rocks  in  Vermont, 
a  few  shouters  in  New  Jersey  and  North 
Dakota  and  Ohio  and  so  forth. 

But  let's  keep  it  all  in  context  and  let's 
be  absolutely  fair  as  to  what  is  involved. 
You  know,  night  after  night,  if  you  look 
at  your  television,  what  do  you  see?  You 
will  see  a  few  demonstrators  shouting 
their  smutty  four-letter  words,  shaking 
their  fists.  You  will  hear  about  a  bombing 
here  or  an  act  of  violence  there. 

And  you  get  the  impression  that  that  is 
the  majority  of  American  youth.  I  have 
news  for  you,  if  you  didn't  have  or  ever 
had  that  opinion. 

I  was  at  Kansas  State  3  or  4  weeks  agoi, 
as  you  know.  And  when  I  was  there,  I 
found  that  the  great  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents were  ones  that  did  not  approve  of 
that  kind  of  action.  Oh,  they  didn't  ap- 
prove of  everything  I  said^  I  am  sure. 

And  to  the  great  credit  of  the  young 
generation,  they  don't  like  things  as  they 
are.  They  want  progress,  as  I  do.  They 
want  to  change  the  environment,  as  I  do, 
and  Jack  Danforth  does.  They  want,  of 
course,  programs  that  will  lead  to  peace 
and  lasting  peace  and  that  is  certainly 
something  I  am  working  for  every  waking 
hour,  you  can  be  sure. 

But  also,  let  us  understand  the  younger 
generaltion  has  been  given  a  bad  name  by 
a  few  violent  demonstrators.  They  do  not 
speak  for  youth  and  they  do  not  speak  for 
America. 

Now,  my  friends,  when  I  mentioned 
that  that  happened  at  Kansas  State,  I 
think  you  should  know  that  Senator  Dole 
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reported  to  me  that  some  of  those  in  the 
press  in  their  columns  said,  "Well,  that 
was  Kansas  State.  That  wouldn't  happen 
on  the  campuses  in  some  of  the  eastern 
schools  or  the  other  midwestern  schools  or 
the  western  schools." 

Let  me  tell  you  why.  Sure,  that  was 
Kansas  State.  But  I  was  up  in  Wisconsin 
the  other  day,  and  you  know,  they  had  a 
very  terrible  bombing,  you  recall,  in  which 
a  university  professor  was  killed,  one  who 
was  doing  research. 

And  a  student  came  up  to  me,  as  I  was 
about  ready  to  speak  at  a  testimonial 
dinner  for  Bart  Starr.  He  said,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  just  want  you  to  know,  I  go  to  the 
university,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
students  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  do 
not  approve  of  that  kind  of  thing." 

They  want  an  education.  They  may 
disagree,  but  they  believe,  as  you  believe, 
that  in  a  system  that  provides  for  a  method 
for  peaceful  change,  there  is  no  cause  that 
jusitifies  resort  to  violence. 

In  Ohio  State  today,  I  ran  into  students, 
scores  of  them,  and  that  was  the  same 
message  that  came  through  loud  and 
clear. 

And  so  now,  I  am  talking  particularly  to 
all  of  this  great  audience  here.  I  want  to 
tell  you  what  your  answer  should  be.  How 
do  you  answer  that — ^violence,  terror, 
four-letter  obscenities?  Don't  answer  in 
kind.  You  don't  need  to,  because  you  have 
a  more  powerful  answer  than  that.  The 
most  powerful  four-letter  word  is  a  clean 
word.  It  is  the  most  powerful  four-letter 
word  in  the  history  of  men.  It  is  called 
vote — v-o-t-e. 

And,  my  friends,  I  say  that  the  answer 
to  those  that  engage  in  disruption,  to  those 
that  shout  their  filthy  slogans,  to  those 


that  try  to  shout  down  speakers  is  not  to 
answer  in  kind,  but  go  to  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day  and  in  the  quiet  of  that  ballot  box 
stand  up  and  be  counted,  the  great  silent 
majority  of  America. 

That  is  your  answer.  Vote  for  those  men 
that  your  conscience  tells  you  will  be  best 
for  America. 

I  close  simply  by  saying  since  I  am 
speaking  primarily  about  this  fine  young 
man  who  is  your  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate — he  is  a  young  man ;  he  is  a 
man  of  the  future  rather  than  the  past; 
he  is  a  man  who  has  strong  ideas  about 
what  is  best  for  America ;  he  is  a  man  that 
can  bridge  the  generation  gap;  he  is  a 
man  that  can  provide  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  we  need  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  particularly  on  this  issue  of 
providing  order  and  progress  and  justice 
under  law — the  great  question  the  voters, 
of  this  State  have  to  answer  this  time 
very  simply  is  this : 

You  have  a  choice,  a  choice  between 
one  man  who  honestly  believes  that  he  is 
right  in  opposing  the  programs  that  I  have 
described,  most  of  them  on  virtually  every 
occasion,  and  another  man,  a  man  of  the 
future,  who  says  it  is  time  for  reform,  it  is 
time  for  programs  that  will  win  a  just 
peace,  it  is  time  for  programs  that  will 
protect  Americans  against  the  rise  in 
crime  and  the  rise,  of  course,  in  disruption 
and  in  other  areas. 

I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  that  this  is  a 
time  when  the  voters  of  Missouri  have  an 
opportunity.  The  man  of  the  hour,  the 
man  for  this  year  and  the  man  for  the 
years  to  come  is  Jack  Danforth.  Give  him 
your  vote. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  8 :  53  p.m.  in  the 
Kansas  City  Auditorium. 
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369     Remarks  Following  a  Visit  With  Two  Policemen 
Injured  in  a  Bomb  Explosion  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.     October  20,  1970 


FIRST,  they  said  they  were  very  happy 
they  went  into  police  work.  That  is  the 
first  question  I  asked.  I  said,  "In  view  of 
the  fact  this  is  dangerous,  that  the  pay 
isn't  too  good,  do  you  think  you  should 
have  gone  in?"  They  said,  "Yes."  They 
were  proud  to  be  in  this  work. 

Secondly,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  police- 
men— and  this  is  very  important — said 
that  she  was  very  proud  of  her  husband. 
I  said  for  her  to  tell  all  of  the  wives,  the 
next  time  she  was  at  a  meeting  of  the 
police  wives  auxiliary  organization,  that  I 
think  it  is  sometimes  harder  for  the  women 
at  home  when  their  husbands  are  out  on 
the  firing  line  than  it  is  for  the  men 
themselves.  The  men  are  acting  and  the 
women  have  to  stay  home  and  worry. 

I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  and  to 
give  them  encouragement. 

As  far  as  the  policemen  were  concerned, 
I  think  the  most  impressive  thing  for  them 
were  the  messages  received,  not  only  from 
all  over  Kansas  City  but  particularly  from 
the  area  in  which  they  worked.  They 
pointed  out  that  in  this  area  in  which  they 
worked  on  the  Pinpoint  [Patrol]  program, 
which,  as  you  know,  is  a  Model  Cities 
program — they  didn't  put  it  this  way,  but 
I  would  put  it  this  way — was  a  program 
designed  to  have  people  obey  the  law,  not 
because  they  fear  it  but  because  they 
respect  it — that  they  had  messages  from  so 
many  people  in  that  area,  including,  as 
one  of  them  said,  a  wife  of  one  of  the 
individuals  in  that  area  who  was  consid- 
ered to  be  quite  an  activist  or  militant,  as 
he  used  the  term,  brought  a  plant  up  to 
them  and  said,  "We  don't  approve  of  this 


kind  of  thing  and  we  are  very  sorry  that 
it  happened,"  which  led  me  to  the  state- 
ment that  in  our  society  today,  there  are 
people  who  have  very  strong  feelings 
about  many  causes,  that  the  great  majority 
of  people — and  this  covers  everybody, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  black  or 
white  or  what  their  national  background 
is,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  young  or 
old — ^they  disapprove  of  violence. 

The  last  thing  I  would  say  is  that  after 
meeting  these  young  men — ^they  were 
relatively  young,  they  were  both,  shall  we 
say,  less  than  40 — ^who  were  serving  in  the 
police  department,  it  made  me  realize  that 
perhaps  we  in  this  country  can  do  some- 
thing for  the  police. 

When  I  say  we  can  do  something,  I 
don't  mean  just  to  pass  the  laws.  We  are 
passing  laws  that  will  give  them  tools  to 
do  the  job. 

Also,  it  is  important  to  have  judges  in 
the  courts  and  a  court  procedure  that  will 
have  swift  justice.  The  courts  move  much 
too  slowly  in  many  of  these  cases  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  have  very,  very  heavy 
backlogs.  We  are  working  on  that. 

We  need,  as  the  Chief  Justice  pointed  it 
out  in  his  speech  to  the  American  Bar,  a 
reexamination  of  all  of  our  procedures 
here  so  we  can  speed  up  justice,  because 
justice  in  its  true  sense  must  be  swift.  That 
is  fair  to  the  accused  as  well  as,  of  course, 
to  the  people  who  are  in  society. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  we  all  can 
do.  We  might  be  able  to  pay  the  police 
more  money,  if  they  deserve  it,  and  I  think 
they  do  in  many  cases,  and  certainly  we 
can  give  them  better  laws.  But  what  is 
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most  important  is — that  this  doesn't  cost 
any  money  and  it  doesn't  require  any  ac- 
tion as  far  as  laws  are  concerned — let's 
give  them  respect. 

Here  they  are  underpaid,  a  dangerous 
job,  protecting  us,  and  instead  of  calling 
them  pigs  and  spitting  on  them,  and 
shouting  profane  slogans  at  them  as  they 
go  about  their  job,  let's  give  them  respect. 

I  mentioned  that  to  one  of  the  officers. 
He  was  rather  moved  by  it.  He  said, 
"Well,  it  is  really  true.  You  know,  we  are 
down  there  at  the  station  house.  We  like 
our  work.  We  are  proud  of  what  we  are 
doing.  Sometimes  the  hardest  thing  is  not 
to  have  it  understood  that  we  are  really 
working  for  the  good  of  all  people." 

He  wasn't  any  softie,  this  fellow.  He 
wasn't  crying  about  the  fact  that  some 
people  didn't  like  him.  But  he  said,  "In 
modern  police  work,  we  don't  try  to  create 
the  impression  that  you  have  just  got  to  be 
afraid  of  the  police.  We  want  to  have 
people  understand  what  we  are  doing. 
That  is  what  the  Pinpoint  program  is 


about,  going  among  people,  a  program  of 
education  as  to  why  the  police  have  to 
carry  on  their  activities,  and  creating 
understanding,  particularly  among  our 
young  people." 

So  I  was  glad  of  this  visit,  apart  from 
the  fact  of  the  Federal  program,  and  I 
want  to  express  my  sympathy  to  two  indi- 
viduals who  were  injured  in  the  line  of 
duty.  I  was  glad  to  get  firsthand  from  two 
men  out  on  the  firing  line  their  attitudes 
toward  the  work  they  were  in. 

And  my  message  to  the  American 
people,  to  the  people  of  Kansas  City,  to 
the  people  of  all  of  our  cities  is  this : 

We  may  not  be  able  to  pay  our  police 
as  much  as  their  hazardous  duty  requires. 
But  we  all  can  give  thern  respect  and  the 
backing  that  they  should  have,  the  back- 
ing for  justice,  for  fairness,  and  for  the 
hard  work  that  all  of  them  are  engaging  in 
in  our  behalf. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:20  a.m.  at 
Menorah  Hospital. 


370     Statement  in  Support  of  Republican  Candidates 
in  Tennessee.     October  20,  1970 


IN  BILL  BROCK  for  the  Senate  and 
Winfield  Dunn  for  Governor,  Tennessee 
has  produced  candidates  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  the  Volunteer  State.  I  count 
it  a  high  privilege  to  be  able  to  give  them 
my  strong  endorsement. 

Bill  Brock  is  a  man  of  Tennessee  and  a 
man  of  the  1970's — and  what  he  stands 
for  is  what  Tennessee  in  the  1970's  stands 
for.  He  stands  for  law  enforcement.  He 
stands  for  fiscal  responsibility.  He  stands 
for  local  control  of  the  schools  and  better 
education  in  the  schools.  He  stands  for 


progress  with  order,  and  for  peace  with 
honor. 

Bill  Brock  knows  that  the  path  of  weak- 
ness is  not  the  road  to  peace.  In  our  efforts 
to  achieve  a  sound  and  lasting  peace  not 
only  in  Asia  but  in  the  world,  we  need 
more  voices  like  his  in  the  Senate. 

Bill  Brock  has  worked  hard  and  effec- 
tively in  the  battle  against  crime  and 
drugs,  and  has  given  strong  support  to  the 
anticrime  legislation  we  have  been  trying 
to  get  through  Congress. 

With  a  background  of  service  on  the 
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important  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
Bill  Brock  understands  that  we  can  keep 
a  dollar  woirth  a  dollar  only  if  we  keep  a 
lid  on  irresponsible  spending.  Because  of 
this^  he  has  had  the  courage  to  stand  up 
against  the  "Big  Spenders"  in  Congress — 
and  we  need  that  courage  in  the  Senate. 

I  know  Bill  Brock.  I  trust  Bill  Brock. 
The  Senate  needs  Bill  Brock.  And  the 
people  of  Tennessee  can  be  proud  to  be 
served  by  Bill  Brock. 

Winfield  Dunn  is  a  dynamic,  hard- 
working leader  who  will  bring  integrity, 
sound  judgment,  and  efficiency  to  the 
Governor's  office.  He  will  speak  for  all  the 
people  of  Tennessee.  He  will  bring  fresh 


new  ideas  to  Nashville,  along  with  the 
vigor  and  the  competence  to  translate 
these  into  sensible  and  workable  programs. 

I  often  have  spoken  of  the  need  to  get 
power  and  responsibility  flowing  back 
from  Washington  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people.  This  requires  having  men  of  the 
character  and  ability  of  Winfield  Dunn  in 
the  Governors'  offices — and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  Winfield  Dunn  in 
making  the  years  ahead  better  ones  for 
Tennessee  and  for  the  Nation. 

A  vote  for  Bill  Brock  and  Winfield 
Dunn  will  be  a  vote  for  a  bright  new 
chapter  in  the  proud  history  of  Tennessee. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Johnson 
City,  Tenn. 


371     Remarks  at  East  Tennessee  State  University. 
October  20,   1970 


Senator  Baker,  Congressman  Brock,  Con- 
gressman Quillen,  Mr.  Mayor,  President 
Culp,  the  next  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  Winfield  Dunn,  all  of  the  dis- 
tinguished guests  on  the  platform  and  this 
very  great  audience  here  on  the  campus  of 
East  Tennessee  State  University: 

I  want  you  to  know,  first,  that  I  am  very 
privileged  to  be  here  on  this  great  uni- 
versity campus.  I  am  privileged  to  be  here, 
and  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
university  administration  for  allowing  us 
to  use  the  facilities  of  this  quadrangle  for 
this  meeting.  I  want  to  express  my  thanks, 
too,  for  the  magnificent  marching  band 
for  their  music  when  they  played  a  mo- 
ment ago. 

And  I  understand  the  Buccaneers  have 
been  doing  pretty  well,  too,  here. 

The  next  thing  I  want  to  do  is  to  extend 
my  thanks  to  all  of  you.  I  see  this  great 
audience  stretching  out  as  far  as  the  eye 


can  see.  And  I  heard  what  was  said  a 
moment  ago,  something  to  the  effect  that 
this  was  the  best  Nixon  country  in  the 
whole  United  States.  All  I  can  say  is  if  I 
talk  too  long,  some  of  you  are  going  to  get 
pneumonia.  I  don't  want  that  to  happen 
so  I  won't  talk  too  long. 

But  I  have  a  message  that  can  be 
brought  to  you  very  briefly  and  very  di- 
rectly in  the  language  that  I  know  that 
you  in  Tennessee,  and  particularly  in  east 
Tennessee,  like.  You  like  it  straight  from 
the  shoulder.  You  like  it  in  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  those  in  the  political  field  in  this 
State,  some  have  been  Democrats,  some 
have  been  Republicans  through  the  years. 
This  State  has  furnished  three  Presidents 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  furnished  great 
Senators  and  great  Congressmen. 

And  I  am  very  privileged  to  appear  here 
in  this  State  speaking  in  this  critical  year, 
1970. 
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And  first,  I  am  proud  to  endorse  the 
candidacy  of  Winfield  Dunn,  who  will  be 
the  first  Republican  to  be  Governor  of  this 
State  in  50  years. 

And  he  will  be  Governor  not  simply 
because  he  got  Republican  votes,  but  be- 
cause Democrats  and  Independents,  too, 
realize  that  at  this  time,  it  is  important 
to  have  a  man  in  the  Governor's  chair  who 
knows  the  responsibility  that  he  has  to 
think  before  any  money  is  spent,  that  every 
dollar  he  spends  comes  out  of  the  pocket 
of  the  taxpayers.  He  is  not  a  high  flyer. 
He  is  not  a  big  spender.  He  should  be  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

I  am  very  privileged  here,  of  course,  to 
speak  in  the  State  where  Howard  Baker 
has  represented  it  so  well  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  one  of  the  bright,  young, 
new  stars  in  the  American  political  galaxy, 
one  of  my  closest  advisers. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here  with  him. 

Jimmy  Quillen — I  saw  some  billboards 
for  him  on  the  way  and  I  just  wondered 
why  he  had  them — he  got  87  percent  last 
time.  I  think  he  wants  to  get  all  the  votes 
this  time.  Well,  I  hope  he  does.  He  ought 
to  have  them. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  Senate  race. 
That  is  the  race,  of  course,  along  with  the 
Governor's  race,  that  is  being  watched  all 
over  the  country.  The  Senate  race  is  being 
watched  because — and  let  me  get  it  very 
directly,  straight  from  the  shoulder  just 
like  you  like  to  have  it — ^there  is  a  majority 
of  one  at  the  present  time  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  do  not  refer  to  party 
against  party.  I  refer  to  issues  that  cross 
party  lines,  issues  involving  war  and  peace, 
issues  involving  the  value  of  your  dollar, 
issues  involving  whether  or  not  we're 
going  to  have  laws  that  will  be  effective  to 
control  crime,  issues  that  involve  whether 
we're  going  to  have  judges  who  will  inter- 


pret those  laws  in  a  way  that  will  be  effec- 
tive in  controlling  crime. 

Those  are  the  great  issues  that  have 
come  before  the  Senate  in  these  last  2 
years.  Those  are  the  great  issues  in  which 
the  two  candidates  for  the  Senate  in  this 
State  have  a  very  honest  difference  of 
opinion. 

I  say  honest  difference  of  opinion.  I  do 
not  question  the  honesty,  the  integrity  of 
any  man  who  happens  to  vote  against 
programs  that  I,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  recommend.  But  it  is  my 
duty,  having  had  the  votes  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee  in  '52,  in  '56,  in  i960,  and  in 
1 968 — every  time  I  have  been  on  the  na- 
tional ticket,  I  have  carried  Tennessee;  I 
think  that  I  represent  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  Tennessee — I  think  it  is  my 
duty  to  say  this :  I  think  that  the  President 
that  Tennessee  voted  for  should  have  a 
man  in  the  United  States  Senate  who 
votes  with  him  and  not  against  him  on  the 
great  issues  before  the  American  people. 

And  on  the  major  critical  issues,  on 
these  great  issues  that  I  have  described,  we 
have  a  clearcut  choice:  One  man,  Bill 
Brock,  will  vote  for;  the  other  man  will 
vote  against. 

Let  me  describe  it,  however,  in  terms 
that  are  more  direct.  I  am  not  suggesting 
here  that  you  should  support  Bill  Brock 
because  he  is  my  personal  friend,  which  he 
is;  that  he  is  a  Republican,  which  he  is. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  vote  for  him 
because  he  is  for  me  almost  all  the  time, 
which  he  is.  I  respect  him  when  he  dis- 
agrees, and  I  do  when  Howard  Baker  dis- 
agrees. We  don't  expect  100  percent  con- 
formity all  the  time. 

I  say,  though,  that  what  you  ought  to 
do  is  to  think  of  what  is  best  for  America 
and  see  whether  or  not  what  Bill  Brock 
stands  for  and  what  I  stand  for,  is  best  for 
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America  and  best  for  Tennessee  and  best 
for  you.  If  it  is,  then  he  deserves  your 
vote. 

Let's  take  the  great  issues.  One  of  the 
first — and  I  heard  a  few  young  people  in 
the  back  and  we  hear  it  in  every  one  of 
the  meetings,  say  something  about  peace 
now — one  of  the  first  issues,  the  most  im- 
portant issue,  before  the  American  people 
is  peace. 

We  all  want  peace.  It  isn't  a  question  of 
being  for  peace.  It  is  a  question  of  getting 
it.  And  let's  come  down  to  what  we  have 
found  and  what  we  have  done. 

When  we  came  into  office  in  1969, 
January,  there  were  550,000  Americans  in 
Vietnam.  There  was  no  plan  to  bring  them 
home.  Three  hundred  were  getting  killed 
every  week.  There  was  no  peace  plan  on 
the  conference  table  in  Paris.  What  have 
we  done? 

Well,  instead  of  sending  more  men  to 
Vietnam,  as  was  the  case  for  5  years  before 
we  came  there,  we  have  been  bringing 
them  home  by  the  tens  of  thousands  and 
they  are  going  to  continue  to  come  home. 

Second,  instead  of  casualties  going  up, 
they  have  been  coming  down.  They  are 
the  lowest  in  45/2  years  and  they  are  going 
to  continue  to  go  down. 

And  third,  we  have  put  on  the  peace 
table  in  Paris  the  most  comprehensive,  the 
most  generous  peace  proposal  that  pos- 
sibly could  have  been  considered :  a  cease- 
fire, a  conference  for  all  of  Indochina  on 
peace,  a  conference  which  would  settle  the 
political  questions,  and  one — and  this  is 
enormously  important — even  though  we 
have  far  more  prisoners  of  theirs  than 
they  have  of  ours,  we  say,  "Let's  release 
the  prisoners  immediately  as  a  humanitar- 
ian gesture."  These  are  the  things  that  we 
have  offered. 

My  friends,  we  are  going  to  press  for 


that  offer.  But  simply,  I  want  to  tell  you 
this:  We  are  working  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. We  are  ending  this  war.  We  are  end- 
ing it  in  a  way — and  this  is  the  critical 
difference  between  Bill  Brock  and  his  op- 
ponent— we  are  ending  this  war  in  a  way 
that  we  can  win  the  peace. 

Let  me  describe  what  that  means.  I  see 
a  lot  of  young  people  here  in  this  audience. 
And  I  think  of  you  and  your  future.  I  see, 
also,  a  lot  of  older  people  in  this  audience 
that  will  remember  back,  as  I  do,  to  World 
War  I,  World  War  II,  Korea.  We  have 
never  had  problems  insofar  as  ending  war 
is  concerned  when  the  time  came.  We 
ended  World  War  I.  We  ended  World 
War  II.  We  ended  Korea. 

But  do  you  realize,  and  I  say  this  par- 
ticularly to  the  younger  generation,  that  in 
this  century,  even  though  we  have  ended 
three  wars,  we  have  never  had  a  genera- 
tion of  peace.  One  war  has  been  followed 
by  another  one  and  that  is  why  our  pro- 
gram, the  program  that  I  support,  the  pro- 
gram that  Bill  Brock  supports,  says,  end 
the  war,  but  end  it  in  a  way  that  will 
discourage  the  aggressors  rather  than  en- 
courage them,  end  it  in  a  way  that  will  win 
the  peace  rather  than  lose  the  peace. 

I  had  it  brought  home  to  me  very  well 
the  other  day  in  New  Jersey.  A  young  man 
came  up  to  me.  He  said,  "Bring  the  boys 
home  from  Vietnam  right  away."  I  said, 
"Have  you  been  there?"  He  said,  "No."  I 
said,  "Those  boys  are  fighting  out  there 
so  you  won't  have  to  go." 

And  that  is  really  what  the  problem  is 
right  now.  We  are  going  to  end  this  war, 
but  we  are  going  to  end  it  in  a  way  that 
we  can  win  peace,  not  just  for  the  next 
election,  but  for  the  next  generation. 

That  is  what  you  want  and  that  is  what 
Bill  Brock  stands  for. 

I  mentioned  the  issue  of  spending.  And 
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I  know  that  this  is  one  that  when  you  think 
of  the  billions  of  dollars  that  we  read  about 
in  the  papers  every  day,  you  wonder,  well, 
really,  is  there  anything  we  can  do  about 
it.  And  I  see  all  the  women  here  that  will 
go  shopping  later  in  the  day.  And  I  think 
of  what  you  are  going  to  say  when  you  look 
at  those  grocery  prices  going  up,  when  you 
look  at  the  housing  and  everything  else 
that  seems  to  be  going  up. 

Just  let  me  say  this :  That  was  the  prob- 
lem that  we  found  when  we  came  in.  I 
want  to  tell  you  why  it  happened. 

It  happened  because  we  had  an  admin- 
istration in  Washington,  D.G.,  that  spent 
billions  more  than  the  tax  system  in  this 
country  would  produce  at  full  employ- 
ment and  that  always  leads  to  inflation. 
We  have  tried  to  change  that.  I  say  tried. 
We  have  changed  it  to  an  extent.  We 
have  reduced  the  rate  of  inflation.  We 
have  not  licked  it  yet. 

But  I  saw  a  figure  in  the  paper  this 
morning.  A  joint  committee,  including 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  just  made  a  report 
about  the  present  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  You  know  what  it  said? 

That  report  said  that  this  Congress  al- 
ready has  made  appropriations  in  authori- 
zations almost  $6  billion  more  than  the 
President  has  asked  for.  That  sounds  very 
good,  doesn't  it?  You  think,  well,  the 
Congress  is  appropriating  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  me,  for  this  program  or  that  one 
or  the  other  one. 

Just  let  me  say  this :  I  favor  appropria- 
tions, as  all  of  us  favor  appropriations,  for 
those  particular  items  which  will  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  State  and  this 
Nation,  for  a  great  project,  for  example, 
like  the  TVA. 

I  favor  appropriations  for  human  re- 
sources and  we  have  turned  the  budget 


around.  Rather  than  spending  more  for 
military  purposes,  we  are  spending  more 
for  human  resources  for  the  first  time  in 
20  years. 

But,  my  friends,  let  us  remember  this: 
Whenever  your  Government  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  has  runaway  spending  at  Wash- 
ington, it  means  you  have  got  runaway 
prices  at  home. 

What  we  need  are  Senators  who  will 
have  the  courage  to  vote  for  what  is  right, 
but  the  courage  to  vote  against  those 
spending  programs  that  might  benefit  this 
special  interest  or  that,  benefit  some  of  the 
people,  but  would  raise  prices  and  taxes 
for  all  the  people.  Let's  start  thinking  of 
the  taxpayers  and  start  thinking  of  the 
people  who  will  have  their  prices  raised. 

Then  we  have  the  great  issue  of  progress 
in  this  country.  And  here,  again,  it  is  a 
clearcut  division.  Do  we  go  back  to  the  old 
policies  of  the  past,  just  putting  more  and 
more  billions  of  dollars  in  programs  of 
failure?  Or  do  we  go  to  new  programs,  do 
we  reform  American  Government?  I  say 
let's  reform  it. 

I  say  we  have  put  too  much  good  money 
into  bad  programs  and  when  we  do  that 
we  are  going  to  end  up  with  bad  money 
and  bad  programs,  so  let's  change  it. 

I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  for  that  reason 
we  are  reforming  the  welfare  system.  I  say 
to  you  that  when  any  system  makes  it  more 
advantageous  for  a  man  not  to  work  than 
to  work,  when  it  rewards  a  man  for  desert- 
ing his  family  rather  than  staying  with  his 
family,  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  that  system 
and  get  another  one  in  its  place. 

I  say  to  you  that  in  this  great,  rich 
country,  we  are  very  fortunate  that  I 
could  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
gram in  which  under  family  assistance  we 
will  provide  aid  for  every  family  in  this 
country  that  needs  assistance  and  is  un- 
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able  to  help  itself;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  program  which  says  that  if  a  man  is 
able-bodied,  if  a  man  is  trained  for  a  job, 
and  then  a  man  is  offered  a  job  and  he 
refuses  to  work,  then  the  taxpayers  should 
not  be  forced  to  subsidize  him  for  loafing. 

That  is  the  kind  of  a  program  we  stand 
for.  And  so  it  is  in  other  areas,  the  issue  of 
the  environment.  I  look  at  this  magnifi- 
cent countryside,  the  Great  Smokies.  I 
think  of  the  future  again.  It  is  going  to  be 
great  for  the  next  10  years,  the  next  15. 
What  about  25  years  from  now? 

Are  we  going  to  despoil  not  only  the 
air  and  the  water  in  our  cities,  but  are  we 
going  to  ruin  our  countryside?  Let's  pass 
down  to  the  children  of  the  future  the 
great  heritage  that  we  have  of  a  beautiful 
country.  Bill  Brock  stands  firmly  in  the 
forefront  for  progress  on  our  environ- 
mental program  and  that  is  another  rea- 
son I  am  for  him  for  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Then  there  is  another  issue  I  want  to 
talk  about.  It  was  brought  home  to  me 
this  morning.  I  was  in  Kansas  City.  I  got 
up  a  little  earlier  than  I  was  planning  to, 
because  I  had  heard  that  there  were  two 
police  officers  who  were  in  the  hospital. 
The  chief  of  police  told  me  about  them. 

Three  days  ago,  these  police  ofificers 
who  were  working  in  a  program  that  was 
very  important,  working  with  young 
people  to  get  them  to  respect  the  law  and 
the  rest — these  two  police  officers  were  the 
victims  of  a  bomb  plot.  They  were  badly 
injured.  One  has  lost  the  use  of  one  finger 
in  his  hand.  Another  has  a  deep  cut  here 
[indicating],  glass,  wood,  splinters  in  them. 
They  are  both  going  to  get  well. 

I  thought  of  those  officers.  I  understand 
that  here  on  this  campus.  Dr.  Gulp,  you 
are  building  a  new  science  laboratory.  In 
my  home  State  of  Galifornia,  just  i  o  miles 


from  where  I  live,  yesterday,  a  bomb  blasit 
destroyed  an  environmental  science 
laboratory. 

When  we  came  into  office  we  found 
that  crime  had  gone  up  150  percent  in  the 
past  8  years.  We  found,  also,  that  in  the 
District  of  Golumbia  that  it  had  become 
what  was  in  effect  the  crime  capital  of  the 
world,  in  the  opinion  of  many  observers. 
So  we  decided  to  do  something  about  it. 

So  I  asked  the  Gongress  for  laws  18 
months  ago.  The  first  action  that  I  took 
was  to  ask  for  legislation  in  the  field  of 
organized  crime,  in  the  field  of  stopping 
drugs  and  narcotics,  and  also  to  stop  the 
pornography  and  the  filth  and  the  obscen- 
ity that  is  being  mailed  into  the  homes  of 
the  children  of  America. 

And,  my  friends,  what  has  happened? 
For  18  months  we  had  to  wait  before  we 
began  to  get  any  action.  The  organized 
crime  bill  finally  came  to  my  desk  and  I 
signed  it.  We  hope  this  next  week  to  sign 
the  narcotics  bill.  The  obscenity  bill  is  still 
waiting. 

But  in  addition  to  the  laws — and  we 
need  more  laws  and  we  need  Senators  who 
will  vote  for  them — ^we  need  judges  in 
every  court  of  the  land,  on  the  Supreme 
Gourt  and  in  the  district  court,  and  up  and 
down  the  line,  who  will  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  interpreting  the  law  in  a  way 
that  will  strengthen  the  peace  forces  as 
against  the  criminal  forces  in  this  country. 
That  is  the  kind  of  judges  that  we  need. 

Now  we  have  the  issue  very  clearly. 
Everybody  is  against  crime.  I  don't  ques- 
tion whether  the  opponents  of  our  people 
that  are  running  here,  whether  they  are 
against  it. 

The  question  is  when  are  you  against 
it  and  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
What  we  need  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate is  another  Senator  like  Howard  Baker 
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who  votes  for  the  laws  and  works  for  the 
laws  that  will  give  the  President  the  power 
that  is  needed  to  stop  the  rise  in  crime 
and  make  our  cities  safe  again  throughout 
this  country. 

What  we  need  in  the  United  States 
Senate  is  another  Senator  who  will  not 
cancel  out  his  vote  on  those  kinds  of  laws. 
And  also  what  we  need  in  the  United 
States  Senate  is  one  who  will  confirm  the 
President  of  the  United  States  when  he 
sends  to  the  Senate  a  judge  who  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  of  enforcing  the 
laws  and  a  strict  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
not  cancel  out  his  vote.  It  is  a  clear  issue. 

Let  me  say  we  need  a  man  that  will 
speak  out,  not  only  by  his  votes  and  not 
only  by  his  confirmations  of  the  President's 
recommendations  on  judges,  but  one  that 
will  speak  out  clearly  not  just  in  the  few 
weeks  before  election  but  in  52  weeks  all 
year  round. 

If  we  are  going  to  stop  the  rise  of  crime 
and  terrorism  in  this  country,  it  is  a  year- 
round  job,  and  Bill  Brock,  like  Howard 
Baker  and  Jimmy  Quillen,  will  work  year 
round  on  the  job  and  not  just  in  election 
time. 

Now,  finally,  on  this  great  university 
campus,  I  do  not  want  to  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  briefly  on  another  subject 
that  concerns  many  Americans.  You  see  it 
nightly,  virtually  nightly,  on  your  televi- 
sion screens:  the  problems  of  what  they 
call  student  protest.  And  usually  what  you 
see  is  violence  or  students  shouting  four- 
letter  obscenities  or  students  engaging  in 
illegal  protests,  shouting  down  schools  and 
the  rest. 

And  as  you  see  that,  you  get  the  impres- 
sion sometimes  from  listening  to  the  com- 
mentary that  these  young  people  are  rep- 
resentative   of    most    young    people    in 


America  today,  and  that  they  are  the 
leaders  of  America  tomorrow. 

I  have  news  for  you.  They  are  not  a 
majority  of  youth  today  and  they  are  not 
going  to  be  the  leaders  of  America 
tomorrow. 

My  friends,  let  us  understand  the  issue 
clearly.  I  would  not  want  a  younger  gen- 
eration that  did  not  question  the  decisions 
made  by  government  officials.  I  would  not 
want  a  younger  generation  that  did  not 
want  progress  and  change.  That  is  the 
greatness  of  America,  that  our  young 
people  do  think  progressively,  that  they 
want  change,  and  this  younger  genera- 
tion— and  to  its  great  credit — ^^is  interested 
in  peace,  is  interested  in  the  disadvantaged 
people.  Let's  give  them  credit  for  that. 

But  I  find  on  campus  after  campus,  at 
Kansas  State,  at  Ohio  Staite,  in  New 
Jersey,  in  Vermont,  in  Wisconsin,  every 
place  I  go  students  come  up  and  say, 
"Look,  those  people  you  see  on  the  tele- 
vision screen,  they  don't  represent  us.  We 
believe  in  change,  but  let  it  be  peaceful 
change  and  not  violent  change." 

Now  I  make  the  final  point.  All  the 
voting  people  here  are  going  to  say,  Mr. 
President,  what  can  we  do  about  all  this?" 
And  particularly  I  have  been  asked  the 
question — ^when  some  people  had  to  walk 
through  a  group  of  students  at  Kansas 
City  last  night  that  were  pretty  rough  and 
shouting  their  obscenities  and  the  rest — 
"What  can  we  do  about  those  people?" 

I  said,  "I  will  tell  you  what  you  can  do. 
You  have  got  to  answer  them.  And  the  way 
to  answer  them  is  to  stand  up  for  America 
and  to  speak  up  for  America.  And  the  way 
to  speak  up  for  America  is  not  to  answer 
in  kind;  don't  engage  in  violence.  You 
don't  have  to  shout  any  four-letter  words 
and  obscenities.  But  the  way  to  answer 
them  is  with  the  most  powerful  action  that 
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a  free  people  had  ever  devised." 

On  November  3d  you  are  going  to  walk 
into  that  polling  booth  and  you  are  going 
to  make  a  decision.  You  will  think  that, 
well,  that  only  involves  one  person  out 
of  millions  of  people.  But  it  could  make 
the  difference  about  that  majority  of  one 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

And  as  you  make  that  decision,  remem- 
ber that  vote,  that  vote  is  the  ajiswer  to 
those  who  resort  to  the  kind  of  activities 
that  I  have  referred  to. 

And  so  as  you  vote,  I  suggest,  on  No- 
vember 3d  vote  for  a  man  who  will  stand 
with  the  President  rather  than  against  him 
where  the  interest  of  America,  you  believe, 
will  be  best  served,  who  will  stand  for  a 
just  peace  and  a  lasting  peace  in  Vietnam 


and  the  world,  who  will  stand  for  spend- 
ing your  money  in  Washington  only  when 
he  feels  that  it  can  better  be  spent  there 
than  be  spent  by  you  back  here  in  Ten- 
nessee, for  a  man  who  will  be  for  reform 
and  progress  for  this  country  and  for  the 
future  of  this  country,  and  for  a  man  who 
will  stand  foursquare  and  firm  for  law 
and  order  and  justice,  not  just  during  the 
election  campaign  but  52  weeks  of  the 
year. 

The  man  is  Bill  Brock,  and  vote  for  him 
on  November  3d. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  1:18  p.m.  at  the 
university  campus  in  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 
Richard  F.  Machamer  was  mayor  of  John- 
son City  and  Delos  P.  Gulp  was  president  of 
the  university. 
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in  North  Carolina.     October  20,  1970 


THE  REPUBLICAN  Party  of  North 
Carolina  has  nominated  an  outstanding 
group  of  congressional  candidates  in  1970. 
Four  of  them  are  incumbents,  six  are 
challengers.  I  consider  all  of  them  to  be 
outstanding  members  of  the  Nixon  team 
and  I  hope  the  voters  of  North  Carolina 
will  give  them  strong  support  on  Novem- 
ber 3d. 

In  the  last  2  years  I  have  done  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  carry  out  the  cam- 
paign promises  I  made  in  1968.  Many  of 
those  promises  have  turned  into  realities 
but  others  have  been  stalled  by  an  unco- 
operative Congress.  If  the  Nixon  program 
of  reform,  restoration,  and  renewal  is  to 
move  forward  in  the  next  2  years,  I  will 
need  the  support  of  more  Congressmen 
who  are  full-time  members  of  the  Nixon 
team. 

The  Republican  candidates  for  Con- 


gress in  North  Carolina  are  ready  to  play 
that  role.  They  share  my  views  on  the 
great  issues  of  our  time — on  foreign 
policy,  on  spending  policies,  on  the  critical 
issue  of  law  and  order.  On  issues  which  are 
of  particular  importance  to  North  Caro- 
linians, issues  such  as  the  busing  of  school- 
children and  the  future  of  the  textile 
industry,  these  candidates  and  the  admin- 
istration in  Washington  also  share  com- 
mon views. 

We  do  not  believe  the  constitutional 
mandate  that  schools  be  desegregated 
requires  compulsory  busing  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  achieving  an  arbitrary  racial 
balance.  We  oppose  such  compulsory 
busing,  and  we  favor  the  neighborhood 
school  concept.  As  far  as  textiles  are  con- 
cerned, our  policy  is  designed  to  bring 
relief  to  that  industry  and  its  employees 
in  a  way  that  does  not  damage  their  liveli- 
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hood.  We  want  to  provide  an  orderly  flow 
of  tex?tile  imports  into  the  country  without 
at  the  same  time  adversely  affecting  farm 
exports. 

I  hope  that  on  November  3d  the  voters 
of  North  Carolina  will  see  to  it  that  four 
distinguished  public  servants  who  have 
made  fine  reputations  in  Washington  will 
be  returned  to  the  Congress:  Wilmer  D. 
Mizell,  Earl  B.  Ruth,  Charles  Raper 
Jonas,  and  James  T.  Broyhill.  And  I  hope 


they  will  be  joined  in  the  92d  Congress  by 
R.  Frank  Everett,  Herbert  Howell,  R. 
Jack  Hawke,  Clifton  B.  Barham,  Jr., 
Frederick  R.  Weber,  and  Luke  Atkinson. 
The  success  of  the  North  Carolina  GOP 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years  has  impressed 
the  entire  Nation.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
progress  will  continue. 

NOTE :  The  statement  was  released  at  Asheville, 
N.C. 


373     Remarks  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 
October  20,  1970 


THANK  YOU  very  much  for  the  very 
generous  introduction.  And  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  this  wonderful 
crowd  here  in  Asheville  and  in  western 
North  Carolina  for  your  welcome. 

You  know,  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  when  he  travels  around  the  coun- 
try, whether  it  is  in  Vermont  or  Connecti- 
cut or  Ohio — I  was  in,  for  example, 
Missouri  last  night,  in  Tennessee  this 
morning — you  get  lots  of  big  crowds.  But 
you  know  the  kind  of  a  crowd  that  im- 
presses you  the  most,  people  that  will 
stand  in  the  rain  and  wait  for  hours. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

And  I  am  most  grateful  that  you  have. 
And  I  particularly  want  to  speak  to  you 
very  directly  as  really  one  of  you,  because 
like  most  people  in  political  life,  I  have 
lived  in  a  number  of  States.  I,  of  course, 
was  born  in  California  and  have  spent 
most  of  my  life  there.  And  I  lived  in  New 
York  as  a  registered  voter  there  for  ap- 
proximately 4  years.  But  except  for  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington,  D.C.,  I  have 
spent  more  time  in  North  Carolina  than 
any  other  State  in  the  country. 


I  know  that  in  this  great  State  in  which 
there  is  great  rivalry  between  the  vari- 
ous fine  universities,  that — I  probably 
shouldn't  mention  it  but  you  know  I  am 
very  proud  to  have  been  a  Duke  graduate. 
But  I  like  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina 
State,  and  Wake  Forest  and  Davidson. 
And  I  think  that  of  all  the  States  that 
I  have  visited  that  there  probably  is  not 
one  that  has  a  greater  educational  tradi- 
tion than  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

If  I  may  also  come  directly  to  my  sub- 
ject, as  you  know,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  spend  too  much  time  in  this  election 
year  making  any  kind  of  political  appear- 
ances. Saturday  was  the  first  day  and  I 
was  out  yesterday  and  I  am  out  today. 

I  had  to  limit  my  appearances  pretty 
much  to  those  States  where  there  were 
Senate  races  or  gubernatorial  races. 

The  only  State  in  the  country  where 
there  is  not  a  Senate  race  or  a  guberna- 
torial race  that  I  am  visiting  is  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.  There  are  reasons  for 
that  that  are  personal:  one,  because  of 
my  very  great  affection  for  this  State,  the 
fact  that  I  went  to  school  here,  and  the 
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fact^  also,  that  in  that  critical  close  elec- 
tion in  1968,  North  Carolina  was  in  our 
column. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  other  reason  is  that  when  we  think 
of  this  election,  we  must  think  not  only, 
of  course,  of  the  candidates  for  Governor 
and  the  United  States  Senate,  but  we 
must  think  of  the  candidates  for  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  a  body 
in  which  I  was  privileged  to  serve  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Congress  23  years  ago, 
has  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  many 
areas  over  these  past  20  months  that  I 
have  served  in  the  Presidency.  And  among 
those  who  have  been  strongest  in  giving 
the  President  the  support  that  is  needed, 
not  as  an  individual,  but  for  those  things 
that  we  think  are  best  for  America,  are 
the  men  from  North  Carolina  that  I  am 
proud  to  campaign  for. 

I  refer  to  Charley  Jonas.  I  refer  to  Jim 
Broyhill.  I  refer  to  Earl  Ruth  and  Vinegar 
Bend  Mizell,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
more  of  them,  more  like  them  here. 

Luke  Atkinson,  your  own  candidate 
here,  is  one  that  would  be,  along  with  the 
others,  a  very  fine  addition  to  that  team. 

And  in  speaking  of  them  all,  however, 
rather  than  talking  in  individual  terms, 
I  would  like  to  come  directly  and  very 
briefly  to  those  great  issues  that  we  as 
Americans,  not  as  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats but  as  Americans,  are  concerned 
about  this  year. 

I  want  you  to  know  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  and  then  you  will  know  how  to 
cast  your  vote.  Because,  if  you  believe  in 
what  we  are  trying  to  do,  then  remember, 
a  President  is  very  powerful,  but  he  can't 
do  it  unless  he  has  got  the  votes  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate.  And  we  need 


those  votes  and  that  is  why  we  are  here. 
First,  above  everything  else,  we  want  to 
bring  peace  to  this  world.  When  I  speak 
of  peace  to  this  world,  I  am  not  referring 
simply  to  that  kind  of  peace  which  is  so 
easy  to  get,  instant  peace,  which  tomor- 
row leads  to  another  war.  We  have  had 
enough  of  that. 

Let's  have  peace  for  a  generation. 
That  is  what  we  have  never  had  in  this 
century. 

In  Vietnam,  for  example,  we  have  been 
working  for  that.  When  I  came  in,  we  had 
550,000  men  in  Vietnam.  There  was  no 
plan  to  bring  any  of  them  home.  The 
casualties  were  300  a  week.  We  had  no 
peace  plan  on  the  table.  And  in  this  past 
year  and  i  o  months,  we  have  not  done  as 
much  as  I  would  have  liked,  but  we  have 
moved. 

Instead  of  men  going  into  Vietnam, 
they  have  been  coming  out  and  they  are 
going  to  continue  to  come  out,  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  will  take  their  place. 

Second,  instead  of  casualties  going  up, 
they  are  going  down.  They  are  the  lowest 
in  45^  years.  And  they  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  go  down.  Young  Americans  are 
not  going  to  be  killed  in  Vietnam  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Third,  we  have  put  forward — and  some 
of  you  may  have  heard  it  on  television — 
a  peace  proposal  that  is  the  most  far- 
reaching,  the  most  generous  certainly  that 
could  possibly  be  put  forward :  the  oflPer  of 
a  cease-fire  without  any  conditions,  the 
offer  of  a  political  settlement,  and  the 
offer — even  though  we  have  far  more 
prisoners  of  theirs  than  they  have  of 
ours — let's  release  all  the  prisoners  as  a 
humanitarian  gesture  and  exchange  them 
today.  This,  we  think,  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
posal that  can  do  something. 
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My  friends^  I  now  come  to  the  criti- 
cal point.  And  I  realize  that  there  are 
those  who  are  very  troubled  and  they  say, 
"Well,  why  does  it  take  so  long?  Why  not 
just  bring  them  home  right  now,  end  the 
war,  get  out  and  then  we  have  got  peace?" 

Let  me  tell  you  something:  Look  back. 
Those  of  you  who  are  older  will  remem- 
ber, as  I  remember.  Those  of  you  who  are 
younger  have  read  about  it  in  school.  In 
this  century,  we  have  been  in  four  wars  in 
this  countr}^  We  were  in  World  War  L 
We  ended  that.  We  were  in  World  War  IL 
We  ended  that  war.  We  were  in  Korea. 
We  ended  that  war.  And  yet,  we  have  not 
had  a  full  generation  of  peace. 

And  I  say,  let's  end  this  war  in  a  way 
that  we  can  win  the  peace.  That  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  That  is  why,  if  we 
were  to  cut  and  run,  if  we  were  to  encour- 
age the  enemy  by  the  way  that  we  ended 
the  war,  it  would  only  mean  one  thing: 
It  would  plant  the  seeds  for  another  one. 

And  so  I  say,  if  you  want  real  peace,  the 
peace  that  will  last,  we  need  that  kind  of 
support,  the  kind  of  support  we  have 
been  getting  from  your  Carolina  dele- 
gates. Republicans  in  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

Now,  I  want  to  talk  about  two  or  three 
other  issues  very  briefly.  Ones  that  you 
are  concerned  about,  and  I  am  going  to 
tick  them  off.  The  fact  that  I  can't  go 
into  any  length  is  not  because  they  don't 
deserve  more  attention,  but  because  I  see 
a  lot  of  people  out  here  who  are  enthusi- 
astic. I  think  most  of  you  are  going  to  vote 
for  our  candidates.  I  don't  want  any  of 
you  to  get  pneumonia.  We  need  every  one 
of  those  votes  that  we  can  get. 

One,  I  am  going  to  talk  about  your 
pocketbook  for  just  a  moment.  When  you 
go  out  and  shop,  you  are  going  to  find 


that  prices  are  going  up.  Right?  And  sec- 
ond, you  are  going  to  be  worried  about 
that.  Third,  you  are  going  to  wonder,  why 
did  it  happen? 

I  will  tell  you  why  it  happened.  Because 
before  we  came  to  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
Government  was  spending  billions  more 
than  it  was  taking  in  in  taxes,  even  though 
those  taxes  were  at  a  time  when  we  were 
at  full  employment  in  the  economy.  And 
the  result  is  that  when  the  Government  in 
Washington  spends  billions  more  than  it 
should,  it  only  has  the  effect  of  raising 
prices  and  taxes  for  people  at  home. 

I  tried  to  turn  that  around.  I  can't  do 
it  alone.  I  need  men  in  the  House.  The 
President  needs  men  in  the  House  and 
men  in  the  Senate  who  will  vote  with  him 
on  this  principle. 

You  know,  we  always  want  to  spend 
everything  that  we  can  for  those  things 
that  are  needed.  We  want  to  help  the 
needy.  We  want  to  help  the  elderly.  We 
want  to  do  the  right  thing  by  the  schools 
and  health  and  all  the  rest. 

But  remember  this:  When  a  spending 
program  is  one  that  might  benefit  one 
special  group  or  some  of  the  people  and 
yet  raise  prices  and  taxes  for  all  the  people, 
then  I  say  that  spending  program  is  one 
that  should  not  be  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

I  come  to  the  great  issue  of  reform. 
I  say  this  particularly  because  this  is  a 
university  community.  And  I  see  so  many 
young  people  in  this  audience. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  not 
satisfied  in  this  administration  with  just 
putting  a  lot  of  good  money  into  old 
programs.  We  think  it  is  time  for  a  change. 
Whether  it  is  the  welfare  program, 
whether  it  is  the  environmental  program, 
whether  it  is  education  or  whether  it  is 
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health,  we  need  to  spend  biUions  of  dol- 
lars,  but  my  friends,  we  need  to  reform 
the  institutions  of  government  and  the 
place  to  start  is  right  in  Washington,  D.G. 

Let  me  tell  you  how.  First,  we  propose 
to  share  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  the  States.  I  want  to  tell 
you  why.  For  1 90  years — and  this  was  one 
of  the  13  original  States — ^for  190  years, 
as  you  know,  power  has  been  flowing  from 
the  proud,  independent  States  of  this  Na- 
tion to  Washington,  D.C.  Now  I  say  it 
is  time  for  power  to  go  back  to  the  peo- 
ple, from  Washington  to  the  States  and 
to  the  people.  That  is  why  we  are  sharing 
the  revenues  with  the  States. 

That  is  why  in  the  field  of  welfare  re- 
form, in  the  environment,  and  all  the 
others,  ours  is  a  program  of  progress. 

When  I  look  at  this  magnificent  coun- 
try, when  I  realize  that  I  am  standing  in  a 
place  where  on  a  clear  day  I  understand 
you  can  see  forever  [laughter\  that  on  a 
clear  day — and  listen  to  this  for  a  mo- 
ment— did  you  know  that  you  in  Ashe- 
ville  on  a  clear  day  in  these  beautiful 
mountains  can  see  more  of  America  than 
you  can  see  any  place  else  in  the  United 
States? 

This  is  a  beautiful  country,  too.  It  is 
particularly  beautiful  here.  But  there  are 
parts  of  America  that  are  not  beautiful. 
Our  cities  are  cluttered  up  with  traffic 
and  terrorized  by  crime  and  choking  with 
smog  and  poisoned  by  water.  And  we  have 
got  to  clean  up  that  environment  so  that 
our  young  people  will  have  the  heritage 
of  a  decent  life  in  the  years  ahead.  It  is 
that  kind  of  progress  that  we  are  for. 

I  say  let's  reform  the  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment, of  education,  in  housing,  of 
health,  of  welfare,  of  environment  so  that 
the  young  people  of  this  country  can  move 


forward  rather  than  simply  putting  into 
the  programs  of  the  past  money  which 
will  be  wasted. 

And  now  a  couple  of  issues  that  par- 
ticularly apply  to  you  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  In  fact,  it  applies  to  all  of  the 
country,  because  these  two  areas  that  I 
mention  are  not  limited  to  North  Caro- 
lina. They  are  not  limited  to  the  South  and 
they  are  not  limited  in  terms  of  any  area 
of  the  country. 

First,  textiles.  We  think  of  textiles  pri- 
marily of  being  a  Southern  problem.  You 
know  textiles  are  produced  all  over  the 
United  States  of  America.  If  you  don't 
think  so,  you  should  see  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  that  came  in  with  Charley 
Jonas  and  these  other  fellows  to  talk  to 
me  about  textiles.  They  are  from  all  over 
the  United  States. 

We  have  the  problem  of  imports,  im- 
ports from  abroad.  We  have  been  trying  to 
work  out  a  voluntary  agreement  with  the 
major  country  responsible  for  the  excess 
of  imports:  Japan.  We  are  still  working 
on  it. 

Since  we  have  failed,  we  have  asked  the 
Congress  for  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide a  quota  for  textile  imports  in  the 
event  that  we  couldn't  get  a  voluntary 
agreement.  And  now  we  need  that  kind 
of  legislation. 

But  the  difficulty  is,  and  the  reason  that 
it  is  hung  up,  is  that  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  there  are  those  who  are 
trying  to  hang  a  lot  of  other  things  on 
this  bill.  And  this  is  a  technical  matter,  but 
all  of  you  will  understand  it ;  they  are  try- 
ing to  hang  a  lot  of  other  products  on 
the  bill. 

They  say,  "If  you  are  going  to  protect 
quotas,  we  will  protect  this  and  that  and 
the  other  thing."  The  result  is  that  it 
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would  raise  barriers  that  would  reduce 
our  farm  markets  abroad.  That  wouldn't 
be  good  for  North  Carolina.  It  wouldn't 
be  good  for  our  great  agriculture  in  this 
country. 

So  what  we  are  fighting  for  is  for  the 
protection  of  our  textiles  and  our  textile 
markets,  but  let's  do  it  in  a  way  that  we 
do  not  destroy  our  farm  exports  for 
abroad.  Let's  help  the  farmers  as  well  as 
those  who  are  in  the  textile  area. 

Now,  the  problem  of  our  schools.  When 
I  come  to  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  I  know  that  the  question  is  often 
asked  about  what  we  are  going  to  do  with 
regard  to  the  dual  school  system.  That 
answer  has  been  given  by  the  courts.  This 
administration  carries  out  whatever  orders 
the  courts  have  handed  down. 

I  must  say  that  in  the  presence  of  my 
good  friends  in  North  Carolina — and  I 
can  say  this  as  I  said  it  in  New  Orleans  and 
I  have  said  it  in  other  Southern  States — it 
is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  Southern 
States  that  where  they  have  had  this  dif- 
ficult problem,  without  violence,  with 
cooperation  they  have  worked  out  a  pe- 
riod of  transition  in  district  after  district 
after  district  in  a  way  that  is  in  the  great 
American  tradition. 

Many  did  not  like  the  law.  Many  dis- 
agreed with  what  was  handed  down.  But 
they  realized  that  where  the  law  of  the 
land  is  handed  down  it  must  be  complied 
with.  And  I  congratulate  the  South  for 
what  it  has  done  in  complying  with  the 
law  in  an  orderly  way. 

I  should  also  point  out  in  that  respect, 
however,  that  as  far  as  the  law  is  con- 
cerned, as  I  have  often  mentioned,  and 
this  was  my  position  when  I  spoke  in 
North  Carolina  in  1968,  it  has  been  my 


position  ever  since — I  stated  it  again  in 
March  of  this  year  in  a  statement  that  I 
issued  throughout  the  country,  I  have 
stated  it  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the 
South,  and  I  state  it  here  again  now — I 
believe,  and  I  look  at  these  small  children 
here  and  I  see  them,  I  believe  that  a 
child — and  I  don't  care  whether  he  is  a 
white  child  or  a  black  child,  what  his 
background  is — is  better  off  going  to  that 
school  closest  to  home,  his  neighborhood 
school.  I  am  for  the  neighborhood  school. 

And  I  do  not  favor  for  that  reason,  I 
do  not  favor,  and  the  Congress  has  so 
stated  and  I  support  this  proposition,  the 
use  of  busing  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  racial  balance  because  you  have 
two  problems  here. 

You  have  education  on  the  one  side. 
You  have  the  problem  of  integrating  the 
school  system  on  the  other. 

I  say  the  important  thing  for  us  to  re- 
member is :  Let  us  not  destroy  the  quality 
education  of  our  children.  And  if  we  do 
not  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  if  we  have 
these  long  transportation  situations,  it  is 
going  to  have  an  effect  on  those  children 
that  isn't  going  to  be  good  for  their 
education. 

That  is  our  position.  We  will  continue 
to  hold  to  that  position  until  or  unless 
there  is  any  other  finding  by  the  courts. 

And  now  I  come  to  one  final  point.  It  is 
one  that  perhaps  doesn't  need  to  be 
touched  upon  here  in  this  great  western 
part  of  North  Carolina  with  its  patriotic 
tradition,  this  all-American  city  as  it  is 
called,  a  city  with  a  fine  record  in  law 
enforcement,  a  fine  record  in  civic  cooper- 
ation, a  fine  record  is  an  example  to  all 
the  other  cities  of  the  country. 

But  it  needs  to  be  spoken  about,  because 
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I  want  to  tell  you,  my  friends,  when  crime 
strikes  at  any  part  of  the  country,  it  hurts 
all  parts  of  the  country.  We  were  con- 
cerned that  crime  went  up  150  percent  in 
the  8  years  before  I  came  to  Washington 
in  January.  We  are  concerned  by  the  fact 
that  as  I  was  in  Kansas  City  this  morning, 
I  went  to  the  hospital  to  call  on  two  police- 
men who  had  been  injured  because  a 
bomb  had  been  thrown  into  the  office  in 
which  they  were  working;  and  they  had 
received  wounds:  one  had  lost  the  use — 
partial  use — of  his  hand  and  permanent 
use  of  one  of  his  fingers,  and  the  other  had 
other  injuries  from  the  glass  and  from  the 
wood  that  got  into  his  system. 

Others  have  been  killed,  66  in  this  year 
alone.  Hundreds  have  been  wounded, 
perhaps  thousands. 

It  goes  beyond  that.  We  see  a  rising 
problem  of  drugs,  a  rising  problem  of 
pornography,  a  rising  problem  of  crime. 
When  I  came  into  office,  I  pledged  to  do 
something  about  it.  And  as  these  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  tell  you,  the  first 
request  I  sent  to  the  Congress  was  in  the 
field  of  crime.  I  asked  for  bills  on  orga- 
nized crime.  I  asked  for  the  power  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  drugs.  I  asked  for 
bills  that  would  stop  the  flow  of  pornog- 
raphy and  obscenity  into  the  homes  of  our 
children  in  this  country. 

I  asked  for  other  bills.  It  has  taken  18 
months  to  get  action  on  the  major  ones. 
The  organized  crime  one  finally  has  been 
signed.  A  drug  bill  may  be  signed  this  next 
week.  The  obscenity  bill  is  still  in  a  com- 
mittee, and  we  still  have  hopes  for  it. 

But  my  point  is  this,  my  friends :  I  am 
simply  telling  you  that  as  far  as  this 
administration  is  concerned,  we  believe 
that  it  is  time  to  stop  the  attitude  of  con- 


doning and,  by  condoning,  encouraging 
the  permissive  attitude  toward  crime  and 
criminal  elements  in  this  country.  It  is  time 
to  take  a  strong  stand. 

And  this  means  not  only  passing  laws,  it 
means  giving  the  support  to  our  law  en- 
forcement officers  that  they  deserve. 
When  I  think  that  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers are  called  pigs  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  I  say  let  us  be  thankful  that  men 
will  go  into  this  profession.  It  is  under- 
paid. It  is  dangerous.  We  can't  perhaps 
pay  them  enough,  and  we  can't  remove 
the  danger,  but  let's  give  them  our  respect 
when  they  go  into  the  police  forces. 

Then,  finally,  in  that  same  connection, 
because  this  is  a  university  community,  I 
want  to  bring  to  you  a  report  from  across 
the  Nation  on  a  subject  that  you  see  per- 
haps almost  nightly  on  your  television 
screens.  You  see  the  problem  of  what  is 
called  student  unrest  and  disruption.  And 
you  see  in  many  instances  a  bombing. 
Here,  for  example,  there  was  one  in  my 
home  State  of  California,  yesterday,  in 
which  they  destroyed  a  science  laboratory 
just  10  miles  from  my  home. 

You've  seen  also  indications  where  not 
only  violence  and  burnings  and  bombings, 
but  you  also  have  seen  those  areas  where 
some  students  will  get  out  and  try  to 
shout  a  speaker  down,  won't  listen  to  him. 
They  shout  out  their  obscenities.  They  will 
not  listen  to  him.  They  think  that's  the 
way  to  get  their  message  across. 

I  want  to  tell  you  this:  If  you  saw  that 
television  screen  and  you  saw  some  of  the 
people  that  are  shouting  the  obscenities 
and  engaging  in  violence,  you'd  get  the 
impression  that  these  are  a  majority  of 
our  America's  youth  and  that  they  may 
be  the  leaders  of  the  future. 
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I  want  to  tell  you  something.  They  are 
not  a  majority  of  America's  youth,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  be  the  leaders  of  this 
country  in  the  future.  Because  I  tell  you, 
I  have  seen  our  young  students. 

I  have  seen  them  at  Kansas  State;  I 
have  seen  them  at  Ohio  State;  I  have 
seen  them  in  New  Jersey;  I  have  seen 
them  in  Missouri;  and  the  great  majority 
of  America's  young  people — oh,  yes,  they 
want  changes  in  this  country,  and  we  are 
thankful  that  they  do — they  aren't  satis- 
fied with  things  as  they  are,  and  all  young 
people  should  be  that  way. 

They  want  to  build  a  peaceful  world, 
and  we  want  to  build  a  peaceful  world. 
But  also,  they  disapprove  of  violence. 
They  disapprove  of  disorderly  conduct, 
and  let's  give  a  hand  to  the  good  young 
people  of  America  that  are  a  majority 
of  the  young  people  of  this  country. 

And  I  just  want  to  make  one  pledge  to 
you  finally  in  this  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. I  remember  back.  The  years  were 
1 934-1 937.  I  drove  across  the  country 
with  four  other  students.  Four  of  them 
were  divinity  students.  I  was  the  only  law 
student  in  the  car.  I  don't  know  how  I 
ever  got  across  without  becoming  a 
preacher.  That's  probably  how  I  got  into 
politics. 

But,  nevertheless,  we  drove  across  the 
country  and  we  got  to  Duke  University. 
I  remember  the  excitement  of  going  to 
that  magnificent  campus  with  its  5,000 
acres  of  North  Carolina  pines.  And  I  re- 
member the  excitement  of  those  3  years. 
It  was  the  middle  of  the  depression.  It 
was  difficult  and  hard.  But  we  never 
thought  we  were  poor.  We  never  con- 
sidered it  that  way.  We  thought  it  was  a 
great  privilege  to  live  in  this  country  and 


to  go  to  that  great  school.  And  I've  al- 
ways looked  back  upon  it  with  pleasure. 

But,  I  also  remember  this :  I  remember 
how  strongly  I  felt  about  the  need  to  build 
a  better  country,  a  peaceful  country,  a 
better  chance  for  all  of  our  people,  so 
that  this  country  could  be  an  example  to 
all  the  people  of  the  world.  I  didn't  even 
dream  when  I  was  in  school  then,  30  years 
ago,  that  I'd  be  standing  in  Asheville, 
North  Carolina — and  I  had  two  people  in 
my  class  who  were  from  Asheville — talk- 
ing to  this  great  crowd  standing  in  the 
rain.  I  didn't  dream  then  that  just  2  weeks 
ago,  I  would  be  traveling  all  over  Europe 
being  welcomed  by  350,000  people  in 
Communist  Yugoslavia  standing  in  the 
rain,  being  welcomed  by  a  million  and  a 
half  people  in  Spain,  by  thousands  in 
Ireland. 

Every  place  around  this  world,  let  me 
tell  you,  you  hear  about  what  is  wrong 
with  America.  You  hear  of  people  abroad 
that  don't  like  us.  Sure,  some  of  the  lead- 
ers don't  like  our  policies.  But  to  great 
numbers  of  people,  hundreds  and  millions 
of  people  abroad,  America  is  still  the  land 
with  the  most  freedom,  which  it  has,  the 
most  opportunity,  which  it  has,  and  the 
greatest  progress  and  prosperity  in  the 
world. 

We  are  fortunate  to  live  in  this  country. 
Let's  be  proud  of  it.  Let's  make  it  a  better 
country.  Let's  work  for  it.  And  I  pledge 
to  you  above  everything  else  we  are  going 
to  have  progress,  we  are  going  to  have 
prosperity  without  war,  and  to  this  young 
generation,  we  are  going  to  have  a  gen- 
eration of  peace  for  you. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:40  p.m.  in  the 
Buncombe  County  Courthouse. 
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THE  HOOSIER  State  has  sometimes 
been  called  "The  Valley  of  Democracy/' 
for  this  is  the  place  where  the  voice  of  the 
people  has  always  been  heard  loud  and 
clear.  Indiana  spoke  loud  and  clear  in 
1 968  when  it  gave  the  Nixon- Agnew  ticket 
the  largest  margin  of  victory  of  any  State 
in  the  Union.  The  Nation  got  the  mes- 
sage in  1968,  and  the  Nation  will  get  the 
message  again  in  1970  when  you  follow 
up  on  your  support  for  Nixon  and  Agnew 
by  electing  Richard  Roudebush  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I  was  honored  to  learn  that  one  of  the 
slogans  of  the  Roudebush  campaign  has 
been  "Give  Nixon  a  Chance."  Certainly 
one  key  element  in  my  message  to  the 
voters  of  Indiana  is  this:  "Give  Roude- 
bush a  Chance" — a  chance  to  demon- 
strate in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
the  same  strong  commitment  to  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  the  American  way 
of  life  that  he  has  displayed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

When  Richard  Roudebush  sits  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  Indiana  will  be  rep- 
resented there  by  a  man  who  is  truly  a 
member  of  the  Nixon  team,  a  man  who 


will  work  with  us  and  not  against  us,  a 
man  who  will  help  us  to  break  the  legis- 
lative logjam  and  move  forward  with  a 
strong  Republican  program.  The  Roude- 
bush position  closely  parallels  the  Nixon 
position  on  the  key  issues  of  our  time — 
issues  such  as  national  defense,  govern- 
ment spending,  and  aid  to  the  elderly. 

I  speak  with  confidence  about  Richard 
Roudebush  because  he  has  worked  closely 
with  my  administration  in  the  past.  We 
have  consulted  with  him  on  a  wide  variety 
of  matters.  I  even  remember  one  time 
when  he  came  all  the  way  to  San 
Clemente  to  discuss  veterans  hospitals.  As 
a  past  commander  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  his  words  on  veterans  affairs 
always  carry  special  weight,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  veterans  programs  are 
one  area  to  which  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  given  special  attention. 

Indiana  is  a  State  which  has  produced 
many  great  Republican  leaders  over  the 
years.  I  hope  it  will  continue  that  record 
by  producing  a  Roudebush  victory  on 
November  3d. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 
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Governor  Whitcomhy  Congressman 
Roudebush,  Congressman  Adair,  all  of  my 
other  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  the 
candidates  for  the  Congress: 

I  say  first  it  is  good  to  be  back  home  in 
Indiana.  All  the  years  that  I  was  growing 
up  in  California,  my  mother  used  to  talk 


about  "Back  home  in  Indiana."  And  it 
was  many  years,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  until 
I  got  into  politics,  before  I  got  a  chance  to 
come  to  this  State  in  the  year  1948. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  welcomes  that 
I  have  had.  And  I  shall  always  remember 
how  warm  they  were.  But  I  want  to  say 
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tonight  that  here  in  Fort  Wayne,  the  sec- 
ond city  of  Indiana — ^let  the  record  show, 
in  fact,  the  way  Fort  Wayne  is  going, 
Indianapolis  better  watch  out — and  here 
in  Fort  Wayne  where  I  have  spoken  so 
often,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  all  of  those  who  from  this  county,  from 
this  city,  who  have  come,  those  who  have 
come  from  all  over  the  State,  for  those 
that  have  worked  in  this  rally,  I  under- 
stand that  for  as  many  as  there  are  in  this 
hall,  there  are  that  many  who  were  turned 
away  who  couldn't  come  in.  I'm  sorry  they 
couldn't  come  in.  They  can't  stand  out 
because  it  is  raining  outside. 

But  that  is  an  indication  that  something 
is  happening  in  this  State.  That  is  an  indi- 
cation that  our  candidates  are  going  to 
win. 

I  know  that  before  I  came  here,  too, 
there  had  been  a  very  fine  musical  pro- 
gram. I  wish  I  could  have  heard  it.  The 
Concordia  High  School  group  over  here, 
how  about  a  hand  for  them?  And  the 
Indiana  and  Purdue  group.  Any  city  that 
can  bring  Indiana  and  Purdue  together 
has  to  be  quite  a  city,  that  is  for  sure. 

And  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  all  of  the  many  messages  that  were  sent 
before  we  arrived,  and  particularly  for 
that  wonderful  headline  in  the  Fort 
Wayne  News  Sentinel,  "Welcome  to 
Nixon  Country."  Thank  you  very  much. 

And  now,  as  you  know,  I  am  here  for 
the  purpose  of  talking  about  the  campaign 
of  1970.  I  am  not  a  candidate.  My  name 
does  not  appear  on  the  ticket  this  year. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  the  fact  that  every 
time  my  name  has  been  on  the  ticket  in 
Indiana — and  that  is  four  times — I  have 
carried  this  State  and  that  in  the  year  1 968 
Indiana  gave  the  Nixon- Agnew  ticket  the 
biggest  majority  of  any  State  in  America. 

When  Indiana  did  that,  Indiana  ex- 


pected something  from  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. It  expected  that  we  act  on  the 
problems  that  this  country  has.  It  ex- 
pected that  we  act  on  the  programs  that  I 
discussed  during  my  campaign  trips  to 
Indiana. 

We  have  tried  to  act  on  those  problems. 
We  have  made  some  progress.  But  I  can 
tell  you — and  I  want  to  be  very  candid  and 
frank  in  talking  to  this,  what  I  know 
would  be  a  highly  sophisticated,  political 
audience,  because  everybody  in  Indiana 
just  is  bom  on  politics  and  loves  it  from 
the  moment  that  he  starts  to  grow  up — I 
can  say  that  a  President  can  make 
speeches,  a  President  can  submit  legisla- 
tion, but  in  order  to  get  what  is  needed  in 
terms  of  his  program,  he  has  to  have  sup- 
port in  the  Congress,  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate. 

And  it  happens  that  in  this  present 
Congress,  in  1968,  we  find  that  both  the 
House  and  Senate  were  not  under  the 
control  of  the  President's  party.  I  do  not 
complain  about  that.  I  respect  the  right 
of  people  to  vote,  as  you  do,  for  the  party 
of  their  choice  or  the  man  of  their  choice. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  the  time 
for  the  people  of  Indiana  and  the  people 
of  the  Nation  to  look  at  the  various  candi- 
dates to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
feel  those  candidates  have  been  carrying 
out  their  wishes  or  whether  they  have  been 
working  in  interests  that  they  do  not 
approve  of. 

And  I  will  simply  say  this  at  the  begin- 
ning. I  think  that  the  State  in  the  Union 
which  gave  the  Nixon-Agnew  ticket  the 
biggest  majority,  deserves  at  least  one 
Senator  who  will  support  the  President 
and  not  be  against  him. 

I  respect  the  right  of  people  to  disagree. 
I  know  that  there  are  people  who  may  be- 
lieve that  those  who  have  opposed  the 
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various  programs — and  I  am  going  to 
discuss  them  in  one,  two,  three  order  to- 
night— that  they  were  on  the  right  side. 
But  you  decide. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  forget  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats.  Think  of  yourselves  as 
Americans.  Think  of  what  you  want  for 
this  country,  think  whether  or  not  you 
want  your  Senator  to  vote  that  way  or 
this  way  and  then  make  your  decision. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  on  the  great 
issues — the  great  issues  involving  foreign 
policy,  which  I  have  considered  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  to  bring  peace 
for  a  generation,  not  just  for  another  elec- 
tion— in  the  next  election,  on  the  great 
issues  involving  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try, defense  that  I  believe  is  vitally 
important  if  we  are  going  to  have  the 
negotiations  to  reduce  the  burden  of  arms 
in  the  world;  on  the  decisions  involving 
the  budget,  decisions  that  have  involved,  in 
terms  of  the  budget,  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  see  that  runaway  spending 
in  Washington  is  controlled  so  that  we  do 
not  have  runaway  inflation  at  home;  and 
on  the  decisions  involving  some  critical 
appointments  to  the  courts  in  which 
judges,  who  stood  firmly  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  and  order  on  a  strict  con- 
structionist basis,  were  presented  to  the 
Senate  and  turned  down — on  these  deci- 
sions both  Senators  from  Indiana  had 
been  100  percent  against  the  President 
and  I  think  it  is  time  to  change  that.  I 
think  we  need  one  who  is  for  him. 

Let's  look  at  these  various  issues. 
And  let's  start  with  the  one  that  is  most 
important  of  all,  particularly  with  so 
many  young  people  here,  people  who  are 
thinking  of  their  future,  young  men  who 
are  thinking  of  the  possibility  that  they 
may  be  in  the  service,  young  women  who 
are  thinking  of  the  possibility  that  their 


husbands  or  their  brothers  may  be  in  the 
service,  may  be  subjected  to  the  penalties 
of  war. 

When  we  came  into  office,  we  con- 
fronted a  problem.  We  had  had  a  war  that 
had  been  going  on  for  5  years — ^men  had 
been  going  out  to  Vietnam  in  increasing 
numbers  for  5  years,  casualties  had  been 
going  up.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Americans  were  in  Vietnam.  There  was 
no  plan  to  bring  any  of  them  home.  The 
casualties  were  300  a  week.  There  was  no 
peace  plan  on  the  table  for  negotiation  in 
Paris.  And  then  we  came  into  office.  We 
went  to  work. 

First,  we  adopted  a  plan,  not  the  cut 
and  run,  but  a  plan  in  which  we  were 
bringing  Americans  home  from  Vietnam. 
And  for  the  past  20  months,  instead  of 
sending  more  Americans  to  Vietnam, 
they  have  been  coming  home  by  the  tens 
of  thousands,  and  they  will  continue  to 
come  home  under  this  administration. 

We  have  made  some  hard  decisions.  We 
made  the  hard  decision,  for  example,  with 
regard  to  destroying  the  sanctuaries  that 
the  enemy  had  in  Cambodia.  As  a  result 
of  that,  the  casualties  that  were  300  a 
month  had  been  cut  down  so  that  it  is  the 
lowest  in  4^  years.  And  they  will  con- 
tinue to  go  down  because  of  the  decisions 
that  we  have  made. 

Third,  we  have  presented  a  peace  pro- 
posal— a  peace  proposal  thait  has  received 
universal  approval  among  most  observers 
here  in  the  United  States  and  a  great  deal 
of  approval  abroad,  except  from  those 
that  you  might  expect  to  oppose  it — a 
peace  proposal  that  is  one  of  the  most 
generous,  one  of  the  most  farsighted  cer- 
tainly, ever  oflFered  in  such  a  situation :  a 
cease-fire  without  conditions,  a  conference 
for  all  of  Indochina,  a  political  settlement 
that  would  be  fair  to  both  sides  and  allow 
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both  sides  to  be  represented  in  the  politi- 
cal process,  and  this — even  though  we 
have  far  more  of  their  prisoners  than  they 
have  of  ours — an  offer  to  exchange  pris- 
oners now  as  a  humanitarian  act.  This  is 
what  our  proposal  included. 

Where  do  we  stand? 

Where  we  stand  at  the  present  time  is 
that  we  are  pressing  our  proposal.  We  will 
continue  to  press  it.  We  are  continuing 
our  program  of  training  South  Viet- 
namese and  bringing  Americans  home.  If 
they  do  not  accept  our  proposal  we  will 
end  the  American  involvement  in  that 
way  and  that  will  work. 

What  I  am  saying  to  you,  we  have  a 
plan  which  is  ending  the  war,  which  is 
reducing  our  casualties,  which  is  bringing 
the  boys  home,  but  we  need  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  understand  the  plan 
and  who  will  support  it. 

Let  me  come  to  a  very  precise  point. 
Why  not  now?  Oh,  I  have  heard  all  over 
this  country,  and  I  well  understand  it, 
particularly  some  young  people  say 
"peace  now."  Or  why  at  least  don't  you 
go  along  with  what  the  Senate  wanted  to 
go  along  with — at  least  it  seemed  they 
wanted  to  go  along  with  it,  and  we  had 
a  very  small  majority  to  defeat  the  Hat- 
field-McGovern  resolution,  which,  of 
course,  was  supported  by  both  of  the 
Senators  from  Indiana — I,  of  course, 
was  opposed  to  it — ^why  not  go  along 
with  a  proposal  which  will  say  we 
will  get  out  in  a  very  brief  period  of  time, 
regardless  of  what  happens  to  South 
Vietnam? 

Let  me  tell  you  this:  What  all  of  those 
proposals  finally  come  down  to  is  end  the 
war,  end  it  now,  or  end  it  in  6  months 
from  now,  but  end  it  and  have  peace. 

Think  for  a  moment.  When  I  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  I 


was  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces  automatically.  I  could  have 
brought  all  the  men  home  right  away.  I 
would  have  ended  the  war. 

Why  didn't  I?  I  will  tell  you  why.  I 
look  back  over  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try in  this  century.  We  have  been  in  four 
wars.  We  ended  World  War  I.  We  ended 
World  War  II.  We  ended  the  Korean  war. 

And,  yet,  we  have  yet  to  have  in  this 
century  a  full  generation  of  peace.  You 
see,  the  problem  is  not  to  end  the  war. 
The  problem  is  to  end  the  war  in  a  way 
that  you  will  discourage  those  who  might 
start  another  war.  And  I  say  let's  end  this 
war  in  a  way  that  we  win  the  peace  and 
have  a  full  generation  of  peace  for  the 
young  Americans. 

That  is  what  I  stand  for.  That  is  what 
Dick  Roudebush  stands  for.  That  is  what 
Ross  Adair  stands  for.  He  is  a  tower  of 
strength  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  need  him  there.  We  want 
him  back. 

And  it  is  that  proposition  that  the  two 
Senators  from  Indiana,  those  presently 
holding  those  positions,  have  opposed 
when  key  votes  have  come  up. 

Let's  understand  I  do  not  question 
their  honesty  in  reaching  the  other  con- 
clusion. But  I  say  to  you,  Americans  have 
had  enough  of  fighting  wars  and  losing 
the  peace.  This  war  we  are  going  to  win 
the  peace,  and  we  are  going  to  end  it  in 
a  way  that  we  can  have  a  generation  of 
peace. 

Let's  look  beyond  the  problem  of  Viet- 
nam. As  you  know,  we  have  a  cease-fire 
in  the  Mideast.  It  is  a  tenuous  situation. 
But  at  least  there  is  no  shooting  going  on 
there.  That  is  an  accomplishment,  and  we 
hope  to  have  it  extended. 

We  also  are  beginning  to  conduct  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  limi- 
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tation  of  nuclear  arms.  What  a  great  thing 
that  will  be  if  we  can  get  some  kind  of  an 
agreement.  It  will  be  difficulty  because 
their  interests  are  different  from  ours. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  going 
to  get  an  agreement,  it  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  strength  so  that 
we  have  some  cards  to  play  when  we  go  to 
the  conference  table. 

And  that  is  why  I  have  asked  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary strength  for  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  ABM  system,  which  would  be 
essential  in  the  event  that  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  negotiate,  because  if  prior 
to  negotiation  we  were  to  give  up  or  re- 
duce our  own  preparedness,  it  would 
mean  they  would  have  no  reason  to  reduce 
their  own  arms  strength. 

So,  here  again,  it  is  a  very  difficult  prop- 
osition to  understand,  because  I  am  sure 
to  the  average  person,  they  say,  "Why 
doesn't  the  United  States,  if  it  wants 
peace,  just  disarm?  Why  do  we  build  any 
new  arms  system?" 

Let  me  say  nobody  wants  peace  any 
more  than  I  do.  And  I  know  that  nobody 
wants  peace  any  more  than  young  Ameri- 
cans do.  I  know  how  you  feel.  I  remember 
how  I  felt  before  World  War  II. 

But  I  can  tell  you  this :  We  have  in  the 
world  today  an  opportunity,  better  than 
we  have  had  at  any  time  since  World  War 
II,  where  the  United  States,  because  it 
is  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  free 
world,  if  it  has  the  courage,  the  stamina, 
the  judgment,  and  the  wisdom,  can  lead 
the  way  to  a  generation  of  peace.  But  in 
order  to  have  that  generation  of  peace, 
we  need  to  have  backing  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  need  it  in 
the  Senate ;  we  need  it  in  the  House. 

And  that  is  the  reason  why  Dick  Roude- 
bush  is  so  essential.  He  will  back  me.  He 


will  not  be  against  me  on  these  critical 
issues  of  providing  for  a  generation  of 
peace. 

Let's  come  to  the  other  issues.  I  will 
discuss  them  more  briefly,  because  I  used 
the  first  one  to  prove  a  point,  the  point 
that  we  do  not  question  the  right  of 
men  honestly  to  disagree  as  to  what  is  the 
best  road  to  peace.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
when  you  have  an  administration  with 
the  President,  with  the  responsibility,  then 
the  question  is:  Is  he  going  to  have  the 
backing  that  is  necessary  for  him  to  con- 
duct the  foreign  policy  of  this  country?  I 
ask  for  that  backing.  I  ask  for  it  from 
Indiana. 

Let's  come  to  the  problems  at  home. 
I  know  that  all  of  you  are  concerned,  as  I 
was  in  1968,  about  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living.  I  am  concerned  about  it  today. 
I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  way  that  that 
problem  is  being  handled,  because  I  would 
like  to  see  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
checked  more  quickly  than  it  has  been 
checked. 

But  let  me  go  to  the  cause  again.  The 
reason  that  we  have  seen  prices  go  up  at 
home  is  that  there  has  been  too  much 
spending  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  one 
thing  that  I  have  got  to  tell  you  is  that  on 
that  score  we  again  have  a  clear  difference 
of  opinion. 

Everybody  wants  to  certainly  appro- 
priate those  funds  that  are  necessary  for 
the  programs  that  are  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  this  country.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  must  recognize  that  when  Gov- 
ernment in  Washington,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  previous  administration,  year  after 
year  spends  more  than  the  tax  system  at 
full  employment  will  produce,  it  means 
that  prices  are  going  to  skyrocket  at  home. 
We  have  changed  that.  We  have  tried  to 
change  it.  But  we  have  not  had  the  co- 
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operation  of  the  Congress  that  we  should 
have. 

Oh,  the  cooperation  of  your  Congress- 
men, House  Representatives  from  Indi- 
ana, yes.  They  have  been  sturdy,  strong 
men,  and  you  can  be  proud  of  them  and 
every  one  of  them  ought  to  be  reelected, 
and  more,  too.  We  need  them  there  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Here  again  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
if  you  picked  up  your  morning  paper  you 
will  find  that  a  bipartisan  committee,  a 
joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate 
found,  that  in  this  Congress,  already  the 
Congress  has  appropriated  in  terms  of  au- 
thorizations almost  $6  billion  more  than 
what  the  President  has  asked  for. 

And  so  the  question  again  comes,  do 
you  want  to  stop  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living?  If  you  do,  then  we  have  to  have 
backing,  backing  again  for  making  the 
right  decisions,  the  right  decisions  on  this 
key  point. 

What  we  need  are  Congressmen  and 
Senators  down  in  Washington,  D.C.,  who 
will  have  the  courage  to  vote  against  that 
spending  program  that  might  benefit 
some  special  interest  group,  that  might 
benefit  some  people,  but  would  raise  prices 
and  taxes  for  all  people. 

Let's  start  thinking  of  the  prices  and 
taxes  of  all  people  and  get  that  Govern- 
ment spending  down  in  Washington,  D.C. 
That  is  what  we  want  and  that  is  what 
Dick  Roudebush  stands  for. 

Then  we  come  to  the  area  of  reform. 
The  great  problem  today  is  whether  or 
not  we  continue  to  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  the  programs  of  the  past.  Some 
of  them  are  good.  Some  of  them  should 
continue  to  be  funded.  Others  need  to  be 
reformed.  We  have  reformed  the  postal 
system,  as  you  know.  And  that  will  pay 
dividends  in  the  years  ahead. 


And  I  have  offered  reforms  in  the  field 
of  the  environment.  We  have  offered  an 
historic  program  that  Ed  Whitcomb  as  a 
Governor  and  all  of  his  fellow  Governors 
are  interested  in,  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  begin  to  share  revenues 
with  the  States. 

We  have  not  got  it  passed  yet,  because 
we  don't  have  the  votes  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  get  it.  You  can  help  us  get 
the  votes. 

What  does  that  mean  to  you?  It  simply 
means  this :  It  means  that  after  1 90  years 
of  government  and  power  in  government 
flowing  from  the  people  and  the  States 
to  Washington,  D.C,  it  finally  begins  to 
flow  back  from  Washington  to  the  States 
and  to  the  people  where  it  belongs.  And  I 
think  we  want  that  in  Indiana  and  in 
America. 

But  it  isn't  enough  to  do,  that,  because 
what  we  have  to  recognize,  too,  if  that 
power  is  to  come  back,  the  funds  to  han- 
dle the  programs  must  come  back.  That  is 
why  revenue  sharing  is  so  important. 

So  it  is  in  the  welfare  field.  Here  again, 
rather  than  to  continue  a  program  that 
has  had  faults  that  we  are  all  aware  of, 
what  we  need  to  do  is  to  reform  it,  reform 
it  in  a  way  that  every  family  that  needs 
assistance  receives  assistance.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  reform  it  in  a  way  in  which 
any  individual  who  is  able  to  work  and  is 
trained  for  a  job  and  then  refuses  to  take  a 
job  should  not  be  subsidized  by  a  taxpayer 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  could  go  on.  In  the  environment,  that 
is  an  area  where  we  are  thinking  again  of 
our  young  people.  We  want  you  to  have 
clean  air  and  clean  water  and  cities  that 
are  safe  to  live  in  without  the  enormous 
problems  that  they  have  at  the  present 
time. 

We  want  the  open  spaces  of  America 
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not  to  be  despoiled.  We  must  decide  now 
about  that  or  we  are  going  to  find  20  years 
from  now  thalt  it  will  be  too  late. 

Here  again,  we  need  support,  and  we 
are  going  to  get  it,  from  the  men  that  I 
support  here  on  this  platform  tonight. 

And  now  I  come  to  another  point  of 
very  great  interest,  I  know,  to  every  audi- 
ence that  I  have  spoken  to,  all  over  the 
United  States. 

When  I  campaigned  in  Indiana  in  1 968, 
I  referred  to  the  fact  that  crime  had  been 
going  up  in  the  previous  8  years  of  the 
two  previous  administrations  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  It  went  up  by  150  percent. 

I  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  two  things:  one,  some 
new  laws,  give  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials some  new  tools;  and  two,  some  new 
judges,  some  judges  that  would  enforce 
the  law  with  a  strict  construction  with 
regard  to  those  who  were  engaged  in 
criminal  activities. 

As  I  put  it,  it  is  time — I  believe  it  was 
time  then,  I  believe  it  is  time  now — that 
we  have  judges  that  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  strengthening  the  peace  forces  as 
against  the  criminal  forces  in  their  deci- 
sions in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Being  against  crime  is  like  being  against 
sin.  Everybody  is  against  it.  What  has  hap- 
pened, though?  The  first  proposals  that  I 
sent  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
18  months  ago  were  in  this  field:  for 
organized  crime,  a  proposal  calling  for 
action  in  the  field  of  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs,  a  proposal  calling  for  action  to 
stop  the  flow  of  pornographic  literature 
and  obscenity  into  the  homes  of  our  chil- 
dren, a  proposal  dealing  with  D.G.  crime. 

Eighteen  months  later,  for  the  first  time, 
the  first  bill  reached  my  desk,  the  organ- 
ized crime  one.  We  expect  to  have  one  on 
narcotics  next  week.  The  obscenity  bill. 


we  don't  know  what  the  fate  of  that  is 
going  to  be. 

As  far  as  the  judges  are  concerned, 
we  have  found  that  on  two  nominations 
that  were  sent  to  the  Congress,  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  the  Senate, 
which  it  had  every  right  to  do  insofar  as 
its  constitutional  power,  rejected  them. 
But  now,  let's  come  to  the  critical  point. 

I  say  that  we  need  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate,  we  need  Congressmen  and 
Senators  who  will  recognize  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  vote  laws  that  are  necessary  to 
fight  crime,  to  talk  against  it,  to  act  against 
it,  to  support  judges  who  are  against  it, 
not  just  in  election  time  but  all  year  round. 
And  Dick  Roudebush  is  that  kind  of  a 
man. 

That  brings  me  to  another  point.  I  sup- 
pose you  wonder  in  a  State  like  this,  "Well 
now,  Indiana  is  a  big  State,  an  important 
State.  It  only  has  two  Senators  out  of  50. 
What  difference  does  one  vote  make?" 

Do  you  realize  that  the  present  Senate 
is  divided  on  the  major  issues  that  I  have 
already  discussed  in  instance  after  in- 
stance by  one  vote  or  two  votes,  usually? 
A  shift  of  two  Senators  could  have  made 
the  difference. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  in  the  field 
of  defense  policy,  in  the  field  of  the  ap- 
proval of  judges,  in  these  areas,  a  shift 
of  one  or  two  could  have  made  the 
difference. 

And  that  is  why  it  is  so  critically  impor- 
tant to  have  from  this  State  that  man  who 
might  make  the  majority  of  one,  that 
would  determine  whether  or  not  the 
President,  not  as  an  individual,  because 
that  isn't  what  matters,  but  the  President, 
who  did  receive  a  vote  from  the  people 
of  Indiana,  gets  the  power  to  do  what  he 
promised  to  do. 

That  is  all  I  ask,  nothing  more.  And  I 
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think  that  is  what  Indiana  wants  us  to 
have. 

In  this  great  audience  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  I  cannot  miss  the  opportunity, 
because  there  is  such  a  large  number  of 
young  people  here,  not  only  from  the  col- 
leges and  the  universities  but  from  the 
high  schools,  to  talk  about  a  subject  that 
has  been  certainly  discussed  on  radio  and 
television  and  in  the  newspapers  as  much 
as  any  subject  that  I  have  mentioned  up 
to  this  point  and  perhaps  even  more. 

It  is  the  subject  of  student  protest  and 
student  unrest.  Turn  on  your  television 
tonight,  almost  any  night.  You  know  what 
you  see.  You  see  a  picture  of  young 
America,  usually  violence,  bombing, 
burning,  shouting  obscenities,  shouting 
speakers  down.  And  you  get  the  impres- 
sion that  maybe  that  is  what  young  Amer- 
ica is. 

I  want  to  tell  you  I  have  been  around 
this  country  a  bit  over  the  past  few  weeks. 
I  was  at  Kansas  State.  I  was  in  Vermont. 
I  was  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Wis- 
consin, Ohio  and  I  went  there  to  Ohio 
State.  I  was  in  Tennessee  today  and  North 
Carolina.  And  in  many  places  we  had  a 
little  problem. 

Vermont,  they  threw  a  few  rocks.  Sev- 
eral other  places,  they  tried  to  shout  me 
down.  In  other  places,  they  shouted  the 
usual  four-letter  words.  And  so  on  down 
the  line. 

But  let  me  tell  you :  I  think  it  is  time 
to  state  what  the  facts  are.  If  you  were 
to  simply  read  the  newspapers  and  look 
at  the  television,  the  amount  of  space  that 
those  who  engage  in  that  kind  of  protest 
are  concerned,  as  distinguished  from 
peaceful  protest,  the  amount  of  space  they 
get  gives  you  the  impression  that  that 
kind  of  young  American  is  either  a  ma- 
jority of  young  Americans  or  will  be  the 


leaders  of  the  future. 

Well,  I  have  got  news  for  you.  They 
aren't  the  majority  of  young  Americans 
today  and  they  aren't  going  to  be  the 
leaders  of  America  tomorrow. 

I  know  young  America.  Yes,  let's  get  it 
very  clear.  Oh,  they  don't  agree  with  all 
of  the  policies  of  the  Federal  administra- 
tion. They  want  peace,  as  I  want  peace. 
They  want,  certainly,  action  on  many 
problems,  and  they  want  it  faster  perhaps 
than  we  can  get  it.  And  they  criticize  this 
and  they  want  change  and  I  always  hope 
they  will,  because  that  is  the  way  a  coun- 
try grows,  a  great  free  country.  We  al- 
ways want  our  young  people  to  raise 
questions — and  to  raise  them,  but  also 
to  have  in  mind  this  great  fact:  that  our 
system  for  190  years  has  produced  the 
greatest  progress  that  civilization  has  ever 
known  in  any  country  and  the  reason  is 
that  it  provides  a  means  for  peaceful 
change. 

America  is  a  very  different  country  to- 
day from  what  it  was  190  years  ago.  It 
has  changed  over  and  over  again.  But  it 
has  been  changed  by  peaceful  means.  And 
my  friends,  in  a  country  that  provides  the 
method  for  peaceful  change,  there  is  no 
cause  that  justifies  resort  to  violence  or 
lawlessness.  That  is  what  the  young  people 
of  America  believe  in. 

And  now,  I  come  to  what  you  can  do 
about  all  this.  In  Kansas  City  the  other 
night,  last  night,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
of  the  people  who  had  to  walk  through  a 
few  demonstrators  to  get  into  the  audi- 
torium came  to  me  afterwards.  "What  do 
we  do  about  those  people?"  They  were, 
you  know,  the  usual  lot,  shouting  a  few 
four-letter  words  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

And  I  gave  them  this  answer,  and  I  am 
going  to  give  it  to  you :  You  don't  answer 
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in  kind.  The  answer  to  violence  is  not  to 
resort  to  violence.  The  answer  to  smutty 
four-letter  words  is  not  to  use  them  in 
return.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  answer  is. 

The  answer  to  this  small,  vicious  minor- 
ity is  for  Americans  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  and  stand  up  and  be  counted  for 
America. 

The  answer,  my  friends,  the  answer  is 
for  the  great  silent  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans— and  I  believe  there  is  a  majority — 
the  great  silent  majority  of  Americans  to 
speak  out,  and  you  can  speak  out  in  a  very 
quiet,  but  with  a  very  powerful  voice,  the 
most  powerful  voice  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

On  November  3d,  you  walk  into  that 
palling  booth  and  you  pull  that  shutter 
behind  you  and  you  vote.  And  when  you 
vote,  that  vote  is  the  most  powerful  voice 
in  the  whole  world.  That  is  where  the 
silent  majority  can  make  itself  heard. 
That  is  where  the  silent  majority  is  going 
to  make  itself  heard  this  November.  And 
that  is  where  you  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  determine,  here  in  the  State  of 
Indiana,  whether  the  State  that  did 
give — and  I  am  very  grateful  for  this — 
the  President  the  biggest  majority  that  he 
had  in  1968,  is  going  to  provide  for  him 
a  strong  voice  in  that  United  States 
Senate,  as  well  as  people  in  the  House  in- 
cluding your  own  Ross  Adair,  but  a  voice 
in  that  Senate  particularly  who,  on  the 
critical  issue  of  foreign  policy,  on  the  criti- 
cal issue  of  strong  national  defense,  on 
the  critical  issue  of  reform,  on  the  critical 


issue  of  providing,  for  example,  progress, 
aid  to  our  elderly  citizens  through  an  auto- 
matic escalation  of  their  social  security — 
as  is  the  program  we  have  advocated  and 
as  he  has  supported — on  the  critical  issue 
of  standing  firm  against  crime  and  viol- 
ence and  supporting  the  President  when 
he  appoints  judges  who  are  also  going  to 
stand  firm  against  those  activities.  There 
is  your  chance. 

My  friends,  I  think  the  case  for  the 
voters  of  Indiana  is  clear.  I  do  not  know 
a  State  in  which  a  Senate  campaign  is 
more  clearcut  than  this.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  personalities.  It  goes  far  beyond 
party  lines.  One  man  honestly  believes 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  country  will 
be  served  by  opposing  the  President  on  all 
of  the  major  issues  that  I  have  mentioned 
tonight. 

The  other  man  believes  that  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  will  be  served  by 
supporting  the  President. 

And  I  say  to  you,  I  ask  not  support  for 
me  as  an  individual.  I  say  I  ask  support 
for  Dick  Roudebush,  because  I  think  it  is 
best  for  America,  best  for  Indiana,  and 
best  for  you. 

I  understand  that  there  are  5,000  peo- 
ple downstairs  in  the  overflow  auditorium. 
And  if  they  are  still  listening  and  if  they 
are  still  there,  I  am  going  to  go  down  and 
say  hello  to  them.  Is  that  all  right  with 
you? 

Thank  you. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  7 :  45  p.m.  in  the 
Fort  Wayne  Coliseum. 


376     Remarks  to  Overflow  Crowd  in  Fort  Wayne 
Coliseum.     October  20,  1970 

I  WANTED  to  say  to  all  of  you  that  I  the  chance  to  greet  you  and  to  present  our 

just  couldn't  miss  the  opportunity  to  come  fine  candidates  and  also  the  Governor  and 

down  here  and  to  thank  you  so  much  for  the  others, 

staying  here  in  this  room  and  giving  me  When  I  think  of  the  fact  that  you 
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couldn't  even  get  in  the  room  upstairs, 
you  weren't  able  to  see  the  musical  or- 
ganizations and  all  the  rest  and  that  you 
have  stood  here  all  this  time,  that  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  heartwarming  thing. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested.  I 
will  tell  you  a  couple  of  things  I  didn't  tell 
them  upstairs.  Okay? 

We  found — one  thing  that  we  have 
been  very  impressed  with  as  we  have 
traveled  around  the  country  this  year, 
these  last  2  or  3  days,  is  the  way  people 
come  out  in  the  rain. 

Today,  down  in  Johnson  City,  Ten- 
nessee— that  is  out  in  east  Tennessee — ^we 
had  rain.  There  was  an  enormous  crowd. 
They  just  were  out  there.  They  stood 
along  the  roads  all  the  way.  I  got  over  to 
Asheville,  an  hour  later.  The  rain  was 
pouring  down.  The  people  were  still  out. 

And  it  has  always  been  my  view,  and  I 
will  relate  this  to  you,  it  is  when  people 
come  out  in  good  weather  that,  of  course 
is  impressive.  When  people  come  up  and 
sit  up  in  the  hall,  that  is  impressive.  When 
people  will  stand  down  in  a  hall  like  this 
where  they  can't  even  see  the  speaker  or 
the  entertainment,  that  is  very  impressive. 
But  boy,  when  they  will  stand  up  in  the 
rain,  that  means  we  are  going  to  win. 

I  want  to  tell  you  something  else — 
another  thing  that  was  interesting,  speak- 
ing of  rain.  I  just  returned,  as  you  may 
know,  from  a  trip  to  Europe.  And  on  that 
occasion,  I  visited  countries  that  were  very 
different  in  political  philosophies.  I  see  a 
lot  of  you  young  people  here.  You  prob- 
ably have  social  studies  tomorrow  and  the 
college  students  in  political  science.  This 
is  something  you  can  report  on. 

I  visited  Yugoslavia  which  is  a  Com- 
munist country,  somewhat  independent  in 


its  foreign  policy  with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Union  but,  nevertheless,  a  Communist 
country. 

I  visited  Spain,  where  you  know  is  the 
government  of  General  Franco. 

I  visited  Italy  and  England,  a  brief  stop 
in  England,  and  also  Ireland. 

In  Yugoslavia — and  this  was  extremely, 
it  seemed  to  me,  significant — this  is  a 
Communist  country,  you  understand,  their 
policies,  their  system  differs  from  ours. 
They  have  been  quite  critical  of  us  on 
many,  many  issues.  But  in  Zagreb,  Yugo- 
slavia— that  is  in  Croatia,  the  capital  is 
Belgrade,  as  you  know,  and  then  Zagreb 
is  in  Croatia — 350,000  people  stood  in  the 
rain  and  welcomed  us  as  we  came  into 
that  city. 

What  did  that  mean?  Well,  it  didn't 
mean  that  they  were  there  to  welcome  me 
as  a  person  because  basically  I,  to  them, 
was  simply  a  name.  But  they  were  trying 
to  say  something  about  the  United  States. 

What  they  were  really  trying  to  say  in 
my  view  is  very  simply  this :  To  millions  of 
people  in  the  world,  in  Europe,  in  Africa, 
in  Latin  America,  in  Asia,  in  Communist 
countries,  as  well  as  non-Communist 
countries — ^because  I  had  the  same  thing 
happen  in  Communist  Romania,  I  had 
the  same  thing  happen  10  years  ago  in 
Poland,  I  have  had  the  same  thing  happen 
in  Novosibirsk  in  the  middle  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1959 — ^for  hundreds  of  millions 
of  people,  the  United  States,  our  country, 
is  still  as  it  was  in  the  beginning — it  is  the 
symbol  of  hope,  of  freedom.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  opportunity. 

Oh,  they  know  we  are  rich,  and  very 
rich.  We  are  the  richest  country  in  the 
world.  They  know  we  are  very  strong,  and 
we  are  the  strongest  country  in  the  world. 
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But  it  isn't  juSt  that,  because  there  are 
other  countries  that  are  rather  rich  and 
rather  strong  by  comparative  terms. 

But  the  important  thing  is  we  stand  for 
something  else.  They  were  there  because 
America  to  them  was  not  a  country  that 
threatened  their  independence,  that 
threatened  their  freedom.  It  was  a  coun- 
try to  which  hundreds  of  thousands,  yes, 
millions  of  Europeans  have  come,  Asians, 
others  from  other  countries,  and  have 
found  opportunity  here  such  as  you  can't 
find  anyplace  else. 

I  just  want  to  say  to  the  young  people 
here  that  there  are  lots  of  things  wrong 
with  this  country.  We  ought  to  do  a  better 
job  on  a  lot  of  things.  We  would  like  to 
get  peace  sooner  than  we  have  had  it.  We 
would  like  to  have  peace  at  home.  We 
would  like  to  have  better  opportunities  for 
all  of  our  people  of  various  racial  groups 
in  this  country. 

We  are  moving  along.  But  the  impor- 
tant thing  to  remember  is  this :  When  you 
think  of  what  is  wrong  about  America, 
don't  overlook  what  is  right. 

This  is  a  good  country.  I  have  been  to 
70  countries.  I  have  been  now  to  almost  70 
countries.  And  I  have  enjoyed  every  visit 
and  I  have  liked  the  people  of  every  one 
of  those  countries.  I  liked  the  Russian 
people,  and  I  liked  the  Romanian  people, 
and  I  liked  the  Hungarian  people,  and  I 
liked  the  Polish  people,  and  the  French 
and  the  Indians  and  the  Indonesians  and 
all  the  rest. 

Never  forget  that  when  you  do  travel  to 


all  these  continents  you  will  have  the  same 
feeling,  because  once  you  get  to  know  peo- 
ple, you  will  inevitably  like  them. 

But  when  you  go  to  these  countries, 
you  see  what  they  have,  you  see  their  sys- 
tems and  you  see  what  we  have.  The  sig- 
nificant thing  to  notice  is  this:  that  as  far 
as  people  who  have  a  chance  to  choose, 
the  traffic  is  all  one  way.  They  are  coming 
this  way.  They  like  to  come  to  the  United 
States. 

And  so,  I  say  while  we  are  not  perfect, 
the  glory  of  America  is  that  we  have  a 
system  that  provides  the  means  that  we 
can  change  what  is  wrong.  And  while  we 
are  not  perfect,  the  glory  of  America  is 
that  we  are  so  rich  that  we  can  use  that 
wealth  to  raise  the  standard  of  people  in 
this  country  to  heights — all  people — that 
have  never  been  realized  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

And  beyond  that,  because  America  is 
the  country  it  is,  we  can  have  in  this 
country  a  quality  of  life,  something  that 
money  can't  buy,  something  more  impor- 
tant than  a  new  automobile  or  the  tele- 
vision set,  or  something  that  you  are  try- 
ing to  get  for  your  house  or  this.  It  is 
something  that  we  call  freedom,  we  call 
opportunity,  a  spirit  that  we  have  had 
from  the  beginning. 

And  believe  me,  we  have  still  got  it  in 
America.  Don't  you  ever  forget  it.  You 
have  got  it  here  in  Indiana. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:25  P-m.  in 
the  Coliseum's  Exhibition  Hall,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 
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377     Address  to  the  25th  Anniversary  Session  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
October  23,  1970 


Mr,  President^  Mr.  Secretary  General, 
distinguished  Chiefs  of  State  and  Heads 
of  Government,  Your  Excellencies  the 
Foreign  Ministers,  and  Delegates  here 
assembled: 

I  am  honored  to  greet  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  as  we  celebrate  this  organi- 
zation's 25th  anniversary.  On  this  historic 
occasion  I  wish  to  pay  a  special  tribute 
to  the  founders  of  the  United  Nations — 
to  Secretary  General  U  Thant  and  to  all 
others  who  have  played  indispensable 
roles  in  its  success. 

In  considering  an  anniversary  and  in 
celebrating  one,  there  is  a  temptation  to 
recount  the  accomplishments  of  the  past, 
to  gloss  over  the  difficulties  of  the  present, 
and  to  speak  in  optimistic  or  even  ex- 
travagant terms  about  our  hopes  for  the 
future. 

This  is  too  important  a  time  and  too 
important  an  occasion  for  such  an  ap- 
proach. The  fate  of  more  than  35/2  billion 
people  today  rests  on  the  realism  and 
candor  with  which  we  approach  the  great 
issues  of  war  and  peace,  of  security  and 
progress,  in  this  world  that  together  we 
call  home. 

So  I  would  like  to  speak  with  you  today 
not  ritualistically  but  realistically;  not  of 
impossible  dreams  but  of  possible  deeds. 

The  United  Nations  was  bom  amid  a 
great  upwelling  of  hope  that  at  last  the 
better  nature  of  man  would  triumph. 
There  was  hope  that  Woodrow  Wilson's 
dream  of  half  a  century  ago — that  the 
world's  governments  would  join  "in  a 
permanent    league    in    which    they    are 


pledged  to  use  their  united  power  to  main- 
tain peace  by  maintaining  right  and  jus- 
tice"— ^would  at  last  be  realized. 

Some  of  those  early  hopes  have  been 
realized.  Some  have  not. 

The  U.N.  has  achieved  many  successes 
in  settling  or  averting  conflicts. 

The  U.N.  has  achieved  many  successes 
in  promoting  economic  development  and 
in  fostering  other  areas  of  international 
cooperation,  thanks  to  the  work  of  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  all  over  the  world. 

These  are  matters  that  all  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  can  point  to  with 
very  great  pride. 

But  we  also  know  that  the  world  today 
is  not  what  the  founders  of  the  U.N. 
hoped  it  would  be  25  years  ago.  Coopera- 
tion among  nations  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  The  goal  of  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  is  too  often  breached. 
The  great  central  issue  of  our  time — the 
question  of  whether  the  world  as  a  whole 
is  to  live  at  peace — has  not  been  resolved. 

This  central  issue  turns  in  large  part 
on  the  relations  among  the  great  nuclear 
powers.  Their  strength  imposes  on  them 
special  responsibilities  of  restraint  and 
wisdom.  The  issue  of  war  and  peace  can- 
not be  solved  unless  we  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  demonstrate 
both  the  will  and  the  capacity  to  put  our 
relationship  on  a  basis  consistent  with  the 
aspirations  of  mankind. 

Commenting  here  today  on  U.S.-Soviet 
relationships,  I  see  no  point  in  responding 
in  kind  to  traditional  cold  war  rhetoric. 
The  facts  of  the  recent  past  speak  for 
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themselves.  An  effort  to  score  debating 
points  is  not  the  way  to  advance  the  cause 
of  peace. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  paramount  problems 
of  our  time  is  that  we  must  transcend  the 
old  patterns  of  power  politics  in  which 
nations  sought  (to  exploit  every  volatile 
situation  for  their  own  advantage,  or  to 
squeeze  the  maximum  advantage  for 
themselves  out  of  every  negotiation. 

In  today's  world,  and  especially  where 
the  nuclear  powers  are  involved,  such 
policies  invite  the  risk  of  confrontations 
and  could  spell  disaster  for  all.  The 
changes  in  the  world  since  World  War  II 
have  made  more  compelling  than  ever  the 
central  idea  behind  the  United  Nations: 
that  individual  nations  must  be  ready  at 
last  to  take  a  farsighted  and  a  generous 
view.  The  profoundest  national  interest  of 
our  time — for  every  nation — is  not  imme- 
diate gain  but  the  preservation  of  peace. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  world  had  such 
high  hopes  for  the  United  Nations  at  the 
time  of  its  founding  was  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  fought 
together  as  allies  in  World  War  II.  We 
cooperated  in  bringing  the  U.N.  into 
being.  There  were  hopes  that  this  coop- 
eration would  continue. 

It  did  not  continue,  and  much  of  the 
world's — and  the  U.N.'s — ^most  grievous 
troubles  since  have  stemmed  from  that 
fact  of  history. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  point  fingers  of 
blame,  but  simply  to  discuss  the  facts  of 
international  life  as  they  are. 

We  all  must  recognize  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  very 
profound  and  fundamental  differences. 

It  would  not  be  realistic,  therefore,  to 
suggest  that  our  differences  can  be 
eliminated    merely    by    better    personal 


relationships  between  the  heads  of  our 
governments.  Such  a  view  would  slight 
the  seriousness  of  our  disagreements. 

Genuine  progress  in  our  relations  calls 
for  specifics,  not  merely  atmospherics.  A 
true  detente  is  built  by  a  series  of  actions, 
not  by  a  superficial  shift  in  the  apparent 
mood. 

It  would  not  be  realistic  to  suggest  that 
all  we  need  to  improve  our  relations  is 
"better  mutual  understanding." 

Understanding  is  necessary.  But  we  do 
understand  one  another  well  enough  to 
know  that  our  differences  are  real,  and 
that  in  many  respects  we  will  continue  to 
be  competitors.  Our  task  is  to  keep  that 
competition  peaceful,  to  make  it  creative. 

Neither  would  it  be  realistic  to  deny 
that  power  has  a  role  in  our  relations. 
Power  is  a  fact  of  international  life.  Our 
mutual  obligation  is  to  discipline  that 
power,  to  seek  together  with  other  nations 
to  ensure  that  it  is  used  to  maintain  peace, 
not  to  threaten  the  peace. 

I  state  these  obstacles  to  peace  because 
they  are  the  challenge  that  must  be 
overcome. 

Despite  the  deep  differences  between 
ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union,  there  are 
four  great  factors  that  provide  a  basis  for 
a  common  interest  in  working  together 
to  contain  and  to  reduce  those  differences. 

The  first  of  these  factors  is  at  once  the 
most  important  and  the  most  obvious. 
Neither  of  us  wants  a  nuclear  exchange 
that  would  cost  the  lives  of  tens  of  millions 
of  people.  Thus,  we  have  a  powerful  com- 
mon interest  in  avoiding  a  nuclear 
confrontation. 

The  second  of  these  factors  is  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  arms.  Certainly  we  both 
should  welcome  the  opportunity  to  reduce 
the  burden,  to  use  our  resources  for  build- 
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ing  rather  than  destroying. 

The  third  factor  is  that  we  both  are 
major  industrial  powers,  which  at  present 
have  very  little  trade  or  commercial  con- 
tact with  one  another.  It  would  clearly  be 
in  the  economic  self-interest  of  each  of  us 
if  world  conditions  would  permit  us  to 
increase  trade  and  contact  between  us. 

The  fourth  factor  is  the  global  challenge 
of  economic  and  social  development.  The 
pressing  economic  and  social  needs  around 
the  world  can  give  our  competition  a 
creative  direction. 

Thus,  in  these  four  matters,  we  have 
substantial  mutual  incentives  to  find  ways 
of  working  together  despite  our  continu- 
ing difference  of  views  on  other  matters. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  I  announced, 
on  taking  office,  that  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  would  be  to  move  from  an 
era  of  confrontation  to  one  of  negotiation. 

This  is  a  spirit  that  we  hope  will  domi- 
nate the  talks  between  our  two  countries 
on  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms. 

There  is  no  greater  contribution  which 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
together  could  make  than  to  limit  the 
world's  capacity  for  self-destruction. 

This  would  reduce  the  danger  of  war. 
And  it  would  enable  us  to  devote  more  of 
our  resources — abroad  as  well  as  at 
home — to  assisting  in  the  constructive 
works  of  economic  development  and  in 
peaceful  progress :  in  Africa,  for  example, 
where  so  many  nations  have  gained  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  during  the  life  of 
the  United  Nations;  in  Asia,  with  its  rich 
diversity  of  cultures  and  peoples;  and  in 
Latin  America,  where  the  United  States 
has  special  bonds  of  friendship  and 
cooperation. 

Despite  our  many  differences,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 


managed  ever  since  World  War  II  to 
avoid  direct  conflicts.  But  history  shows — 
as  the  tragic  experience  of  World  War  I 
indicates — that  great  powers  can  be 
drawn  into  conflict  without  their  intend- 
ing it  by  wars  between  smaller  nations. 

The  Middle  East  is  a  place  today  where 
local  rivalries  are  intense,  where  the  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  both  involved.  Quite 
obviously,  the  primary  responsibility  for 
achieving  a  peaceful  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East  rests  on  the  nations  there 
themselves.  But  in  this  region  in  particu- 
lar, it  is  imperative  that  the  two  major 
powers  conduct  themselves  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  forces  of  peace  rather  than 
to  strengthen  the  forces  of  war. 

It  is  essential  that  we  and  the  Soviet 
Union  join  in  efforts  toward  avoiding 
war  in  the  Middle  East,  and  also  toward 
developing  a  climate  in  which  the  nations 
of  the  Middle  East  will  learn  to  live  and 
let  live.  It  is  essential  not  only  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  of  the  Middle  East 
themselves,  but  also  because  the  alterna- 
tive could  be  a  confrontation  with  dis- 
astrous consequences  for  the  Middle  East, 
for  our  nations,  and  for  the  whole  world. 

Therefore,  we  urge  the  continuation  of 
the  cease-fire  and  the  creation  of  confi- 
dence in  which  peace  efforts  can  go 
forward. 

In  the  world  today  we  are  at  a  cross- 
roads. We  can  follow  the  old  way,  play- 
ing the  traditional  game  of  international 
relations,  but  at  ever-increasing  risk. 
Everyone  will  lose.  No  one  will  gain.  Or 
we  can  take  a  new  road. 

I  invite  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  join  us  in  taking  that  new  road — to 
join  in  a  peaceful  competition,  not  in  the 
accumulation  of  arms  but  in  the  dissemi- 
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nation  of  progress;  not  in  the  building  of 
missiles  but  in  waging  a  winning  war 
against  hunger  and  disease  and  human 
misery  in  our  own  countries  and  around 
the  globe. 

Let  us  compete  in  elevating  the  human 
spirit,  in  fostering  respect  for  law  among 
nations,  in  promoting  the  works  of  peace. 
In  this  kind  of  competition,  no  one  loses 
and  everyone  gains. 

Here  at  the  United  Nations,  there  are 
many  matters  of  major  and  immediate 
global  concern  on  which  nations  even 
when  they  are  competitors  have  a  mutual 
interest  in  working  together  as  part  of  the 
community  of  nations. 

In  approaching  these  matters  each  of 
us  represented  here,  in  our  national  in- 
terest as  leaders  and  in  our  self-interest 
as  human  beings,  must  take  into  consider- 
ation a  broader  element:  "The  World 
Interest." 

It  is  in  the  world  interest  to  avoid  drift- 
ing into  a  widening  division  between  have 
and  have-not  nations. 

Last  month  I  proposed  a  major  trans- 
formation of  the  American  foreign  aid 
program.  A  major  thrust  of  my  proposals 
is  to  place  larger  shares  of  American  as- 
sistance under  international  agencies,  in 
particular  the  World  Bank,  the  U.N. 
Development  Program,  the  Regional  De- 
velopment Banks.  We  seek  to  promote 
greater  multilateral  cooperation  and  the 
pooling  of  contributions  through  impar- 
tial international  bodies.  We  are  also 
encouraging  developing  countries  to  par- 
ticipate more  fully  in  the  determination 
of  their  needs.  Within  the  inter-American 
system,  for  example,  new  mechanisms 
have  been  established  for  a  continuing  and 
frank  dialogue. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  U.N.'s  second  de- 


velopment decade,  we  shall  strive  to  do 
our  full  and  fair  share  in  helping  others 
to  help  themselves — through  government 
assistance,  through  encouraging  efforts  by 
private  industry,  through  fostering  a  spirit 
of  international  volunteer  service. 

It  is  in  the  world  interest  for  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations^  all  nations, 
not  to  he  paralyzed  in  its  most  important 
junction,  that  of  keeping  the  peace. 

Disagreements  between  the  major 
powers  in  the  past  have  contributed  to 
this  paralysis.  The  United  States  will  do 
everything  it  can  to  help  develop  and 
strengthen  the  practical  means  that  will 
enable  the  United  Nations  to  move  de- 
cisively to  keep  the  peace.  This  means 
strengthening  both  its  capacity  for  peace- 
making, settling  disputes  before  they  lead 
to  armed  conflict,  and  its  capacity  for 
peacekeeping,  containing  and  ending  con- 
flicts that  have  broken  out. 

It  is  in  the  world  interest  that  we  co- 
operate, all  of  us,  in  preserving  and  restor- 
ing our  natural  environment. 

Pollution  knows  no  national  or  ideologi- 
cal boundaries.  For  example,  it  has  made 
Lake  Erie  barely  able  to  support  life,  it  is 
despoiling  Lake  Baikal,  and  it  puts  Lake 
Tanganyika  in  future  jeopardy.  The  U.N. 
is  uniquely  equipped  to  play  a  central  role 
in  an  international  effort  to  curtail  its 
ravages. 

It  is  in  the  world  interest  for  the  re- 
sources of  the  sea  to  he  used  for  the  henefit 
of  all — and  not  to  hecome  a  source  of  in- 
ternational conflict,  pollution,  and  un- 
hridled  commercial  rivalry. 

Technology  is  ready  to  tap  the  vast, 
largely  virgin  resources  of  the  oceans.  At 
this  moment,  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
set  up  rules  and  institutions  to  ensure  that 
these   resources   are   developed   for   the 
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benefit  of  all  mankind  and  that  the  re- 
sources derived  from  them  are  shared 
equitably.  But  this  moment  is  fleeting.  If 
we  fail  to  seize  it,  storm  and  strife  could 
become  the  future  of  the  oceans. 

This  summer  the  United  States  sub- 
mitted a  draft  United  Nations  conven- 
tion on  this  matter  which  I  hope  will  re- 
ceive early  and  favorable  attention. 

It  is  in  the  world  interest  to  ensure  that 
the  quantity  of  life  does  not  impair  the 
quality  of  life. 

As  the  U.N.  enters  its  second  develop- 
ment decade,  it  has  both  the  responsibility 
and  the  means  to  help  nations  control  the 
population  explosion  which  so  impedes 
meaningful  economic  growth.  The  United 
States  will  continue  to  support  the  rapid 
development  of  U.N.  services  to  assist  the 
population  and  family  planning  programs 
of  member  nations. 

It  is  in  the  world  interest  that  the  nar- 
cotics traffic  he  curbed. 

Drugs  pollute  the  minds  and  bodies  of 
our  young  people,  bringing  misery,  vio- 
lence,  and  human  and  economic  waste. 
This  scourge  of  drugs  can  be  eliminated 
through  international  cooperation.  I  urge 
all  governments  to  support  the  recent  rec- 
ommendations of  the  U.N.  Commission 
on  Narcotic  Drugs,  to  take  the  first  step 
toward  giving  them  substance  by  estab- 
lishing a  United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug 
Control.  And  I  urge  all  governments  to 
support  a  strengthened  narcotics  treaty 
that  would  govern  all  production  by  re- 
stricting it  solely  to  medical  and  scientific 
purposes.  The  United  States  has  already 
circulated  such  a  proposal  for  considera- 
tion at  the  next  session  of  the  U.N.  Nar- 
cotics Commission. 

It  is  in  the  world  interest  to  put  a  de- 
cisive end  to  sky  piracy  and  the  kidnap- 
ing and  murder  of  diplomats. 


In  this  assembly  last  year,  I  called  for 
international  action  to  put  an  end  to  air 
piracy.  This  problem  has  grown  even  more 
acute.  Recent  events  have  dramatically 
underscored  its  gravity  and  also  under- 
scored the  fact  that  no  nation  is  immune 
from  it.  The  United  States  has  taken  a 
number  of  steps  on  its  own  initiative.  But 
this  issue  requires  effective  international 
actions,  including  measures  to  permit  the 
suspension  of  airline  services  to  countries 
where  such  piracy  is  condoned. 

The  increase  of  kidnapings  of  accred- 
ited diplomats  is  a  closely  related  matter 
that  should  urgently  concern  every  mem- 
ber of  this  Assembly. 

Finally^  it  is  in  the  world  interest  to 
ensure  that  the  human  rights  of  prisoners 
of  war  are  not  violated. 

In  an  address  earlier  this  month  pro- 
posing a  cease-fire  in  Indochina,  I  called 
for  the  immediate  and  unconditional  re- 
lease by  both  sides  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
innocent  victims  of  the  conflict.  This  is 
not  a  political  or  a  military  issue.  It  is 
a  humanitarian  issue.  The  United  Nations 
should  register  its  concern  about  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war  and  press  all 
adversaries  in  this  conflict,  indeed  in  every 
conflict,  to  honor  the  Geneva  Convention. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  problems 
on  which  the  United  Nations  can — if  its 
members  have  the  will — make  substantial 
progress.  There  are  many  others.  I  urge 
this  body,  and  the  U.N.  system,  to  move 
ahead  rapidly  with  eff'ective  action.  And 
as  we  move  ahead,  the  United  States  will 
do  its  full  share. 

The  United  States  came  to  its  present 
position  of  world  power  without  either 
seeking  the  power  or  wanting  the  respon- 
sibility. We  shall  meet  that  responsibility 
as  well  as  we  can. 

We  shall  not  be  so  pious  or  so  hypo- 
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critical  as  to  pretend  that  we  have  not 
made  mistakes,  or  that  we  have  no  na- 
tional interests  of  our  own  which  we  in- 
tend to  protect. 

But  we  can  with  complete  honesty  say 
that  we  maintain  our  strength  to  keep  the 
peace,  not  to  threaten  the  peace.  The 
power  of  the  United  States  will  be  used 
to  defend  freedom,  never  to  destroy 
freedom. 

What  we  seek  is  not  a  Pax  Americana, 
not  an  American  Century,  but  rather  a 
structure  of  stability  and  progress  that 
will  enable  each  nation,  large  and  small, 
to  chart  its  own  course,  to  make  its  own 
way  without  outside  interference,  without 
intimidation,  without  domination  by  our- 
selves or  any  other  nation.  The  United 
States  fully  understands  and  respects  the 
policy  of  nonalignment,  and  we  welcome 
joint  efforts,  such  as  the  recent  meeting 
in  Lusaka,  to  further  international 
cooperation. 

We  seek  good  relations  with  all  the 
people  of  the  world.  We  respect  the  right 
of  each  people  to  choose  its  own  way. 

We  do  hold  certain  principles  to  be 
universal : 

— that  each  nation  has  a  sovereign  right 
to  its  own  independence  and  to  rec- 
ognition of  its  own  dignity. 
— that  each  individual  has  a  human 
right  to  that  same  recognition  of  his 
dignity. 
— that  we  all  share  a  common  obliga- 
tion to  demonstrate  the  mutual  re- 
spect for  the  rights  and  feelings  of 
one  another  that  is  the  mark  of  a 
civil  society  and  also  of  a  true  com- 
munity of  nations. 
As  the  United  Nations  begins  its  next 
quarter  century,  it  does  so  richer  in  ex- 
perience, sobered  in  its  understanding  of 
what  it  can  do  and  what  it  cannot,  what 


should  be  expected  and  what  should  not. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  25th  anniversary, 
the  United  States  will  go  the  extra  mile  in 
doing  our  part  toward  making  the  U.N. 
succeed.  We  look  forward  to  working  to- 
gether— working  together  with  all  nations 
represented  here  in  going  beyond  the  mere 
containment  of  crises  to  building  a  struc- 
ture of  peace  that  promotes  justice  as  well 
as  assuring  stability  that  will  last  because 
all  have  a  stake  in  its  lasting. 

I  remember  very  vividly  today  my  visit 
to  India  in  1953  when  I  met  for  the  first 
time  one  of  the  world's  greatest  states- 
men. Prime  Minister  Nehru.  I  asked  him, 
as  he  considered  that  great  country,  with 
its  enormous  problems,  what  was  its 
greatest  need?  He  replied:  The  greatest 
need  for  India,  and  for  any  newly  inde- 
pendent country,  is  for  25  years  of  peace — 
a  generation  of  peace. 

In  Africa,  in  Asia,  in  Latin  America,  in 
Western  Europe,  in  Eastern  Europe — in 
all  the  74  nations  I  have  now  visited,  one 
thing  I  have  found  is  that  whatever  their 
differences  in  race  or  religion  or  political 
systems,  whatever  their  customs,  whatever 
their  condition,  the  people  of  the  world 
want  peace. 

So  let  the  guns  fall  silent  and  stay  silent. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  let  us  agree  to  a 
cease-fire  and  negotiate  a  peace. 

In  the  Middle  East,  let  us  hold  to  the 
cease-fire  and  build  a  peace. 

Through  arms  control  agreements,  let 
us  invest  our  resources  in  the  development 
that  nourishes  peace. 

Across  this  planet  let  us  attack  the  ills 
that  threaten  peace. 

In  the  untapped  oceans  of  water  and 
space,  let  us  harvest  in  peace. 

In  our  personal  relations  and  in  our 
international  relations,  let  us  display  the 
mutual  respect  that  fosters  peace. 
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Above  all,  let  us,  as  leaders  of  the  world, 
reflect  in  our  actions  what  our  own  people 
feel.  Let  us  do  what  our  own  people  need. 
Let  us  consider  the  world  interest — the 
people's  interest — in  all  that  we  do. 

Since  the  birth  of  the  United  Nations, 
for  the  first  time  in  this  century  the  world's 
people  have  lived  through  25  years  with- 
out a  world  war. 

Let  us  resolve  together  that  the  second 
quarter  century  of  the  United  Nations 


shall  offer  the  world  what  its  people  yearn 
for,  and  what  they  deserve:  a  world  widi- 
out  any  war,  a  full  generation  of  peace. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:55  p.m.  in 
United  Nations  headquarters  in  New  York. 
His  remarks  were  broadcast  live  on  radio  and 
television. 

Dr.  Edvard  Hambro  of  Norway  was  presi- 
dent of  the  25  th  session  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly. 

An  advance  text  of  the  President's  address 
was  released  on  the  same  day. 


378     Statement  in  Support  of  Republican  Candidates  in 
Maryland.     October  24,  1970 


I  HAVE  GOME  to  Maryland  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  the  election  of 
J.  Glenn  Beall  to  the  Senate  and  G. 
Stanley  Blair  to  the  governorship. 

Like  his  father  before  him,  J.  Glenn 
Beall,  Jr.,  is  a  man  who  knows  how  to  get 
people  of  different  parties  and  different 
backgrounds  working  together.  I  know  I 
can  count  on  his  support  to  help  bring  a 
generation  of  peace  abroad  and  to  help 
build  an  economy  that  will  provide  full 
employment  without  inflation  at  home.  In 
short,  J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr.,  will  provide  the 
kind  of  leadership  we  need  in  Washing- 
ton to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  peace 
and  progress  for  our  Nation. 


In  Stanley  Blair,  Maryland  has  an  out- 
standing candidate  for  Governor.  In  the 
1970's,  our  States  will  need  Governors 
who  can  stand  up  against  crime  and  dis- 
ruption and  who  can  successfully  handle 
the  new  power,  money,  and  responsibility 
this  administration  is  determined  to  re- 
turn to  the  States.  In  his  work  as  secre- 
tary of  state  of  Maryland  and  as  chief 
of  staff  for  Vice  President  Agnew,  Stanley 
Blair  has  shown  that  he  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  has  the  experience  and  drive  Mary- 
land needs.  He's  a  man  of  the  future,  and 
he  has  my  wholehearted  endorsement. 

NOTE :   The  statement  was  released  at  Dundalk, 
Md. 


379     Remarks  in  Dundalk,  Maryland. 
October  24,   1970 


Congressman  Beall,  Senator  Mathias, 
Congressman  Morton,  Congressman 
Hogan,  all  of  the  distinguished  candidates 
here  on  the  platform,  and  all  of  this  dis- 
tinguished audience  here: 

I  want  to  say,  first,  I  am  very  proud 
and  honored  to  be  in  Dundalk. 

And  I  am  also  honored  to  be  in  the 


State  of  Maryland  and  in  Baltimore  and 
in  Baltimore  Gounty. 

I  think  this  year,  1970,  is  the  year  that 
Baltimore  will  be  called  the  "Gity  of 
Ghampions."  The  Baltimore  Orioles, 
thanks  to  Pete  Richert  and  his  colleagues, 
are  the  champions  of  the  world  in  base- 
ball. The  way  the  Baltimore  Golts  are 
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going,  they  may  be  the  champions  of  the 
world  in  football. 

And  Baltimore's  Ted  Agnew  is  the 
champion  campaigner  of  1970. 

And  Maryland's  Rogers  Morton  is  the 
champion  National  Chairman^  of  this 
whole  country. 

I  am  also  proud  to  be  on  this  platform 
with  all  of  these  fine  candidates.  I  can 
only  mention  each  of  them  briefly. 

I  refer  first  to  a  man  with  whom  I 
worked  in  the  White  House  for  1 8  months, 
a  man  who  gave  devoted  service  to  Ted 
Agnew  and  devoted  service  to  this  admin- 
istration. He  has  competence;  he  has 
integrity;  he  has  ability;  he  is  a  man 
superbly  qualified  to  be  the  next  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,  Stan  Blair. 

And  in  speaking  of  him,  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  met  and  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  give  my  complete  endorsement  to 
the  fine  State  team  here  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  Will  you  all  stand  up  so  that 
we  can  all  see  you — the  ones  on  the  State 
ticket. 

And  also,  having  mentioned  Congress- 
man Morton,  I  want  to  mention  Larry 
Hogan  and  to  tell  you  that  in  the  State 
of  Maryland — I  have  got  to  remember 
which  State  I  am  in — in  the  State  of 
Maryland  you  have  a  fine  group  of  men 
who,  like  your  own  Congressman,  Glenn 
Beall,  have  given  great  support  to  this 
administration.  I  am  proud  to  endorse 
them  all.  I  only  say  we  need  more  like 
them.  I  would  like  for  all  the  congressional 
candidates  to  stand  up.  And  give  them  the 
welcome  that  they  deserve. 

I  would  like  to  spend  a  little  more  time 
on  the  next  man  to  whom  I  will  refer. 


^  Representative  Rogers  G.  B.  Morton  was 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 


And  I  will  do  so  because  what  is  involved 
in  his  campaign  is  one  that  is  bigger  than 
this  State — it  affects  many  States  in  this 
Nation,  it  afTects  the  future  of  America 
and  the  future  of  the  world — the  question 
is  the  next  United  States  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

In  talking  about  that  question,  I  have 
noted,  since  I  read  the  Washington  papers 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun,  that  there  have 
been  some  indications  that  I  am  an  in- 
truder in  this  State. 

Just  let  me  say  this:  I  don't  think  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  an  in- 
truder in  any  State  of  this  Nation. 

As  your  President,  I  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  carry  out  the  mandate  that  I 
was  given  in  1968.  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  that  mandate.  In  order  to  carry  out 
that  mandate,  I  need  support,  I  need 
support  in  the  Senate,  I  need  support  in 
the  House. 

The  President  can  speak,  the  President 
can  ask  for  the  passage  of  laws,  the  Presi- 
dent can  nominate  judges,  but  unless  he 
has  support  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House,  he  can't  do  what  you  elect  him  to 
do.  That  is  why  I  am  here. 

Let  me  say  I  am  not  here  to  talk  against 
Glenn  Beall' s  opponent.  I  am  here  proudly 
to  talk  for  Glenn  Beall,  for  America,  and 
for  you. 

Now  for  just  a  moment,  forget  whether 
you  are  Democrats  or  Republicans  or  In- 
dependents, whether  you  are  union  mem- 
bers or  members  of  management,  workers 
or  employers,  just  think  of  yourselves,  if 
you  will,  as  Americans  concerned  about 
this  country,  concerned  about  yourselves, 
but  also  concerned  about  your  children. 
And  think  of  what  we  want  for  America 
and  see  whether  or  not  you  believe  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
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has  the  responsibility  for  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  country  and  for  its  domestic  policy, 
should  have  men  who  work  with  him  or 
men  who  work  against  him. 

I  am  not  referring  to  being  a  rubber 
stamp.  I  don't  want  that  in  the  United 
States  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  want  men  that  will  speak 
out  when  they  feel  that  we  are  wrong. 

But  I  do  say  this:  There  are  four  great 
issues  in  this  campaign.  They  were  the 
four  great  issues  of  1968.  I  made  some 
pledges  to  the  people  of  America.  I  tried 
to  keep  those  pledges.  But  I  need  some 
help,  not  for  me,  but  for  America  and  for 
you. 

And  the  first  one  was  this — Glenn  Beall 
referred  to  it:  Above  everything  else,  the 
people  of  America  want  peace.  We  are  a 
peaceful  people. 

We  can  say  with  great  pride  that  the 
United  States,  in  all  the  wars  that  we 
have  had  in  this  century,  has  never  started 
one.  We  have  never  tried  to  destroy  free- 
dom. We  have  always  tried  to  defend  it. 

We  can  say  with  great  pride  that  our 
foreign  policy,  at  the  present  time,  is 
designed  not  to  gain  any  domination  over 
anybody  else,  but  it  is  designed  to  build  a 
better  world  in  which,  not  only  Americans 
but  all  people  can  have  peace  and  free- 
dom, a  chance  to  choose. 

That  is  what  I  talked  about  in  1968. 
And  here  is  what  we  found  when  we  came 
in.  We  found  a  war  with  550,000  Ameri- 
cans in  Vietnam  and  300  being  killed 
every  week  and  there  was  no  plan  to  end 
it.  There  was  no  peace  plan  at  the  confer- 
ence table. 

I  said  that  I  would  bring  this  war  to  an 
end.  I  said  that  we  would  bring  peace  and 
that  we  would  bring  peace  in  a  way  that 
would  discourage  and  perhaps  prevent 
another  war. 


Now  this  is  what  we  have  done :  Instead 
of  sending  more  men  to  Vietnam,  we  have 
been  bringing  them  home  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  and  more  will  be  coming  home. 

Instead  of  our  casualties  being  at  300  a 
week  and  going  up,  they  are  going  down, 
and  they  are  going  to  continue  to  go  down. 

Instead  of  not  having  a  peace  plan, 
we  have  submitted  a  peace  plan:  you 
know,  a  cease-fire  and  an  agreement  to 
exchange  prisoners  and  an  agreement  also 
to  have  a  negotiated  settlement  on  politi- 
cal issues. 

Let  me  tell  you  where  we  stand  at  the 
present  time.  We  have  a  plan  that  is  work- 
ing. It  is  ending  the  war.  Americans  will 
be  out  of  Vietnam.  We  also  have  a  plan 
at  the  peace  table  which,  if  the  enemy 
agrees  to  negotiate,  will  end  it  sooner. 

The  important  point  of  difTerence,  how- 
ever, is  this :  The  great  problem,  you  see, 
is  not  ending  the  war;  the  great  problem 
is  winning  a  peace.  Think  back  over  this 
century,  not  just  those  as  old  as  I  that  can 
remember  all  four  wars,  but  some  of  you 
young  ones,  who  study  it  here  in  history 
or  social  studies  or  whatever  your  course 
may  be. 

In  World  War  I,  we  ended  the  war,  and 
we  thought  it  was  the  war  to  end  wars. 
Before  a  generation  was  over,  we  were  in 
another. 

World  War  II,  we  ended  the  war.  And 
the  United  Nations  came  into  being.  And 
we  thought  that  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  war.  And  within  a  few  years,  we 
were  in  another  one. 

Game  Korea.  We  ended  that  war,  and 
then  in  a  few  years  we're  in  another  one. 

We  have  ended  three  wars.  We  have 
yet  to  have  a  generation  of  peace. 

And  I  say,  my  friends,  we  are  going 
to  end  this  war  in  a  way  that  will  dis- 
courage the   warmakers   and   build   the 
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peacemakers  in  the  world. 

I  need  your  help.  I  need  the  help  of 
men  in  the  Senate  and  men  in  the  House, 
who  will  support  that  kind  of  a  policy, 
who  won't  say,  "Stop  now,"  and  lead  to 
an  American  defeat  which  would  bring 
on  another  war. 

My  friends,  let's  stand  firmly  behind 
not  just  the  President  but  behind  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  it  tries  to 
build  what  we  have  not  had  in  a  genera- 
tion: a  generation  of  peace — ^we  haven't 
had  it  in  a  century — a  generation  of  peace 
for  all  Americans.  That  is  what  we  stand 
for. 

And  so  it  is  also,  my  friends,  I  spoke 
yesterday,  as  you  may  remember,  to  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York.  I  spoke 
there  of  the  world  problems.  It  happens 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
from  time  to  time,  must  negotiate  with 
world  powers.  He  must  particularly  nego- 
tiate with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  success 
of  those  negotiations  will  determine 
whether  we  avoid  a  world  war  and  even 
may  determine  whether  we  avoid  small 
wars  in  the  years  ahead. 

And  I  say  to  you,  we  are  prepared  to 
negotiate.  We  are  going  forward  with 
negotiations.  But  don't  undercut  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Let's  be 
sure  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  negotiates  from  strength  and  not 
from  weakness  at  the  conference  table, 
wherever  the  case  may  be. 

Glenn  Beall  stands  firmly  with  the 
President  on  this  foreign  policy.  He  has 
voted  for  it.  He  has  spoken  for  it.  He  will 
vote  for  it  and  speak  for  it  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  We  need  him  there.  And 
I  urge  you  to  support  him  on  that  ground. 

And  in  the  second  ground — let's  come 
to  something  much  closer  at  home.  I  see 
a  lot  of  ladies  here  in  the  room.  Incident- 


ally, I  am  very  honored  to  be  in  this  Steel- 
workers  Union  Hall.  I  think  you  should 
know,  however,  that  I  am  going  to  talk 
to  the  ladies  particularly,  because  a  mo- 
ment ago,  when  Glenn  and  I  were  sent 
to,  in  effect,  the  "holding  room,"  before 
we  were  to  come  on  stage,  we  sat  there 
for  a  moment,  a  very  nice  room.  As  I  went 
out,  I  saw  it  was  the  ladies  room.  So,  I 
should  talk  to  the  ladies. 

You  are  going  to  be  shopping  later 
today,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  you 
are  going  to  find.  You  are  going  to  find 
prices  higher  than  you  like — the  prices 
of  groceries.  You  are  going  to  find  the 
prices  of  clothing,  you  are  going  to  find 
the  prices  of  everything  that  you  find 
going  up. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  pledged  in  1968. 
We  found  then  that  the  United  States 
had  been  on  a  course  that  was  raising 
prices  for  all  Americans  and  raising  taxes 
for  all  America.  I  pledged  that  we'd  do 
something  about  it. 

And  this  is  what  you  have  to  do  about 
it,  if  you  are  going  to  bring  prices  down : 
You  have  got  to  start  with  spending  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Let  me  tell  you  why. 

When  the  Government  in  Washington 
spends  more  than  the  tax  system  at  full 
employment  will  produce,  it  means  that 
the  taxpayers  pay  the  bill,  either  in  higher 
prices  or  higher  taxes.  And  I  say,  give  us 
a  Senator  who  will  support  the  President 
in  trying  to  cut  the  Federal  budget  so 
you  can  balance  the  family  budget.  That 
is  what  we  have  in  Glenn  Beall. 

And  to  pinpoint  this  issue,  I  should 
leave  before  this  audience  what  the  facts 
are  of  the  last  Congress.  A  joint  committee 
of  the  Congress  of  both  Houses  made  up 
of  Democrats  and  Republicans  reported 
just  a  few  days  ago  that  this  Congress 
already  has  appropriated  funds  exceeding 
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the  budget  requests  of  the  President  by 
$6  billion. 

Now  if  we  continue  to  have  that  run- 
away spending  in  the  next  Congress,  your 
prices  are  going  to  continue  to  go  up.  So, 
I  say  we  can  win  the  battle  against  high 
prices.  I  will  fight  that  battle,  but  I  need 
some  soldiers  to  fight  with  me.  Give  me 
some.  Give  me  Glenn  Beall  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Now,  I  want  to  talk  about  reform.  I 
said  in  the  campaign  that  instead  of  put- 
ting good  money  into  bad  programs,  we 
were  going  to  reform  the  institutions  of 
government,  reform  our  educational  sys- 
tem and  our  health  system,  reform  our 
welfare  system. 

I  could  talk  about  the  many  reforms 
that  we  have  submitted,  the  environment 
and  all  the  other  areas.  But  time  will  not 
permit  it.  Let  me  take  one,  the  welfare 
program. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  very  directly  about 
it.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  we  have  found 
and  what  we  have  proposed  and  why  we 
need  this  man  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

First,  we  have  found  that  welfare  in  the 
previous  administration  was  going  up  and 
up  and  up.  The  number  of  people  on  the 
rolls  went  up  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  every  State  and  by  the  millions 
in  some,  and  the  payments  went  up. 

And  we  found  that  at  the  same  time 
that  welfare  was  going  up,  the  want  ads, 
people  asking  people  to  come  to  work, 
were  still  filled  in  paper  after  paper  in  the 
major  cities.  Now  there  is  something 
wrong  about  that. 

I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  and  I  said  it 
in  the  campaign  and  I  say  it  again  now, 
that  when  a  system  has  the  effect  of  re- 
warding a  man  for  not  working  rather 
than  working,  when  it  rewards  him  and 
encourages  him  to  desert  his  family  rather 


than  to  stay  with  his  family,  it  is  time  to 
get  rid  of  that  system  and  to  get  another 
system  in  its  place. 

You  know,  we  are  fortunate  we  are  a 
very  rich  country.  We  are  rich  enough  that 
we  can  provide,  as  I  have  recommended, 
a  floor  under  the  income  of  every  family  in 
America  without  the  degrading  of  the 
dignity  of  the  present  welfare  system  of 
that  effect. 

But,  my  friends,  we  also  provide  this: 
We  say  that  at  the  same  time  that  we  pro- 
vide welfare  and  help  for  all  those  who 
need  it,  let's  be  sure  that  those  who  do 
not  need  it  have  a  work  incentive  and  a 
work  requirement. 

I  will  put  it  to  you  quite  bluntly.  I  say 
to  you  here  today  that  if  a  man  is  able 
to  work,  and  if  he  is  trained  for  a  job  and 
if  he  is  offered  a  job  and  he  refuses  to 
work,  he  shouldn't  be  paid  for  loafing  by 
hard-working  taxpayers  in  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

For  14  months,  that  proposal  has  been 
lying  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  need  action.  But  we  need  new 
men  in  order  to  get  that  action.  We  need 
Glenn  Beall  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
because  he  is  for  that  program. 

Then  there  was  the  fourth  program 
that  I  talked  about  in  the  campaign.  I 
noted  in  1 968  that  in  the  previous  8  years, 
crime  had  gone  up  158  percent.  I  noted 
that  on  the  streets  of  our  cities,  women, 
even  men,  children  certainly,  could  not  be 
safe  at  night  or  even  in  the  broad  daylight. 
And  I  said  we  are  going  to  do  something 
about  that. 

Let  me  tell  you.  We  can  have  the  best 
social  security.  We  can  have  the  best 
health  program.  We  can  have  the  best 
education  in  the  world  and  it  isn't  going 
to  make  any  diflference  if  our  children 
and  our  wives  are  not  safe  on  the  streets 
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of  our  cities,  whether  it  is  here  or  any  place 
else  in  this  country. 

So,  the  first  proposal  I  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress over  18  months  ago,  was  a  compre- 
hensive proposal  to  modify  the  laws;  an 
organized  crime  proposal;  a  proposal  to 
deal  with  the  mailing  of  obscene  literature 
into  the  homes  of  our  children,  to  stop 
that;  a  proposal  to  deal  with  drugs  and 
narcotics,  to  stop  that  kind  of  traffic. 
These  proposals  have  been  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  took  18 
months  for  the  first  one  to  get  to  my 
desk — 18  months  of  waiting,  of  delaying. 

My  friends,  we  need  better  than  that, 
because  I  am  going  to  tell  you  this:  We 
are  going  to  enforce  these  laws.  If  we  need 
more  laws,  we  are  going  to  have  them. 
But  I  need  a  Congress  that  will  act  and 
act  swiftly  to  protect  the  American  people 
from  the  criminal  elements  in  this  country. 

And  we  need  judges  who  will  interpret 
and  enforce  the  law  as  well. 

And  let  me  just  simply  say  on  that 
score,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  the  responsibility  for  nominating  Jus- 
tices to  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  the 
various  district  courts  and  the  circuit 
courts.  I  am  meeting  that  responsibility. 
The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  a 
responsibility  to  look  over  those  nomina- 
tions. I  respect  that  right.  But  I  want  to 
say  this  one  thing  and  then  I  want  to  tell 
you  where  I  stand,  where  Glenn  Beall 
stands. 

I  can  tell  you  that  as  long  as  I  am  in 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  I  will 
not  nominate  a  man  for  any  judge  in  this 
country  unless  his  record  clearly  demon- 
strates that  he  will  interpret  and  enforce 
the  laws  in  a  way  that  will  strengthen  the 
peace  forces  as  against  the  criminal  forces 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

But  again,  I  can  make  nominations  and 


then  the  Senate  can  sit  on  them.  They  can 
delay  them  as  have  been  some  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  nominations.  And  I  can  only 
say  on  that  score,  in  Glenn  Beall  you  have 
a  man  who  will  consider  the  nominations, 
he  will  give  his  best  judgment,  but  he 
stands  firmly  for  the  proposition  that  the 
wave  of  crime  is  not  going  to  be  the  wave 
of  the  future  and  that  we  are  going  to 
strengthen  our  laws,  we  are  going  to  have 
strong  judges,  we  are  going  to  stop  this 
increase  of  crime  in  America.  There  is 
something  you  can  do,  too. 

A  few  days  ago  in  Kansas  City  I  went 
to  a  hospital.  I  saw  two  policemen.  They 
were  not  particularly  well-educated  men 
by  the  standards  of  some  of  our  media. 
Both  of  them  were  high  school  graduates. 
Both  of  them  were  war  veterans.  Both  of 
them  had  served  in  the  police  force  for  a 
number  of  years. 

They  had  done  splendid  work,  working 
in  a  difficult  part  of  the  city.  A  bomb  had 
been  thrown.  They  had  been  injured  and 
injured  badly.  So  I  called  on  them  to 
express  my  sympathy. 

I  simply  want  to  say  this :  We  hear  a  lot 
about  what  is  wrong  with  our  police 
forces.  And  it  is  a  difficult  task,  and  when 
they  are  wrong,  of  course,  they  should  be 
disciplined.  But  I  also  think  it  is  important 
for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  those  men  who 
are  the  police  forces  of  this  country, 
they're  there  to  protect  us.  Let  us  try  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  give  them  the 
laws  that  they  need. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  pay  them  as 
much  as  we  ought  to  pay  them,  because 
of  the  danger  of  the  jobs  they  have.  Sixty- 
six  were  killed  already  in  this  year,  and 
hundreds  were  injured  in  accidents  like 
the  one  I  have  just  described.  But  while 
we  may  not  be  able  to  pay  them  as  much 
as  we  should,  there  is  something  that  we 
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can  give  them  that  money  cannot  buy. 

Let's  give  respect  to  the  men  who 
enforce  the  laws  of  this  country. 

And  now  a  final  word  to  the  young 
Americans  that  are  here,  and  to  your 
parents  and  to  all  who  may  be  listening  on 
television  and  radio. 

As  I  have  traveled  around  the  country, 
we  have  had  from  time  to  time  a  few  who 
have  indicated  not  only  their  political 
opposition,  but  opposition  that  went  a 
little  further,  a  few  rocks  in  Vermont,  and 
a  few  obscene  slogans  in  Kansas  City  and 
other  places,  an  attempt  to  shout  me  down 
and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

And  so  I  want  to  talk  about  that  sub- 
ject, and  I  want  to  put  it  in  perspective 
because  I  went  on  the  campus  at  Ohio 
State,  and  I  talked  to  students  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  when  I  was  there 
and  from  various  universities  in  the  other 
States  that  I  have  visited. 

Night  after  night  on  your  television 
screen  you  see  the  pictures,  sometimes  of 
young  people  who  are  bombing  or  burn- 
ing or  shouting  obscenities,  shouting  down 
speakers,  engaging  in  violence.  And  you 
get  the  impression  that  those  young  people 
are  a  majority  of  young  people  and  that 
they  are  going  to  be  the  future  leaders  of 
America. 

Well,  I  have  news  for  you.  I  have  seen 
this  country  and  I  have  talked  to  young 
people.  And  that  kind  of  young  people — 
they  are  not  a  majority  of  young  people 
today,  and  they  are  not  going  to  be  the 
leaders  of  America  tomorrow. 

Oh,  I  do  not  suggest  that  I  want  our 
young  people  to  approve  everything  that 
we  stand  for.  Oh,  I  want  them  to  disagree, 
I  want  them  to  speak  up,  because  that's 
the  way  that  we  have  progress.  Each 
young  generation  has  got  to  talk  to  its 


time.  And  it  has  got  to  keep  the  older 
generation  from  getting  in  a  rut. 

But,  my  friends,  let  us  remember  in  a 
system  that  provides  a  means  for  peaceful 
change,  there  is  no  cause  that  justifies 
lawlessness  or  resort  to  violence  in  the 
United  States. 

So  to  the  young  people,  and  if  there  are 
parents  here,  go  home  and  tell  your  young 
people  this:  Sometimes  in  school,  some- 
times as  they  look  at  television,  listen  to 
the  radio,  read  the  newspapers,  they  may 
get  the  impression  that  America  is  a  sick 
country,  that  everything  is  wrong  with 
America,  that  this  is  a  country  of  riots  and 
violence  and  drugs  and  decadence  with  a 
foreign  policy  that  attempts  to  dominate 
other  countries. 

I  have  traveled  to  more  countries  than 
any  President  of  the  United  States  who 
has  ever  held  this  office — 74. 

I  have  met  many  wonderful  people.  I 
have  respect  for  all  the  people  in  all  the 
countries  that  I  have  met. 

But,  my  friends,  I  want  to  tell  you  this : 
When  you  go  abroad  and  when  you  return 
home,  you  realize  we  are  mighty  lucky, 
young  and  old,  to  be  born  or  to  live  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

And  so  I  say  to  you,  criticize  what  is 
wrong  in  America,  but  also  speak  up  about 
what  is  right.  There  is  more  freedom  here. 
There  is  more  opportunity  here.  There  is 
a  better  standard  of  living  here.  And  no 
country  in  the  world  has  a  foreign  policy 
which  in  my  view  is  more  generous  and 
more  correct  than  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  insofar  as  we  aid  other 
countries  and  we  maintain  our  strength 
not  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  any- 
body else  but  for  the  purpose  that  every 
nation  in  the  world  will  have  what  we 
have:   the  right  to  choose,  the  right  to 
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freedom,  the  right  to  opportunity,  the 
right  to  progress. 

My  friends,  I  say  that  in  order  that  this 
minority  that  day  after  day  tries  to  get  on 
that  television  tuhe  and  to  give  that  im- 
pression of  America  to  Americans  and  the 
world,  in  order  that  they  do  not  seem  to 
be,  it  is  time  for  the  great  silent  majority 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  America 
and  to  speak  for  America. 

There  is  a  way  you  can  be  counted.  You 
don't  have  to  engage  in  violence.  You 
don't  have  to  shout  four-letter  obscenities. 

November  3,  you  go  into  a  little  polling 
booth  and  for  that  moment  you  make  a 
decision.  I  respect  those  who  may  make 
a  decision  different  from  what  I  recom- 
mend. That  is  our  system.  It  is  the  great- 
ness of  it. 

But  I  also  say  that  at  this  time  I  want 
you  to  consider  what  I  have  said.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  over  the 
next  2  years  at  least  is  going  to  have  the 


responsibility  to  bring  peace  to  the  world 
and  to  keep  it,  the  responsibility  to  bring 
peace  at  home  and  to  keep  it,  the  responsi- 
bility to  reform  this  government,  the  re- 
sponsibility also  to  have  the  progress  that 
we  want,  to  stop  the  rise  in  prices,  to  have 
jobs  and  prosperity  without  war. 

I  will  meet  that  responsibility.  But  I 
need  help.  We  need  it  in  the  House;  we 
need  it  in  the  Senate.  And  so  I  say  on 
November  the  3d,  if  you  want  those  things, 
if  you  want  to  stand  up  for  those  great 
principles  that  will  make  a  better  America, 
a  better  country,  not  only  for  you,  but  for 
your  children,  then  I  say  vote  for  Glenn 
Beall,  for  Stanley  Blair,  for  these  fine 
candidates  for  the  Congress  and  for  all  the 
candidates  on  the  State  ticket  here  in  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:04  p.m.  in 
the  Union  Hall,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  Local  2610. 
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Three  Judges  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals.     October  24,  1970 


WHEN  the  Congress  recessed  on  October 
14,  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee left  unfinished  a  matter  of  extreme 
urgency.  The  committee  failed  to  recom- 
mend confirmation  of  my  nominations  of 
three  new  judges  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  Appeals. 

Since  the  fair  administration  of  justice 
in  our  Nation's  Capital  urgently  requires 
better  handling  of  the  enormous  work- 
load confronting  the  courts,  I  am  today 
announcing  the  recess  appointments  of 
those  three  judges. 

They  are :  Hubert  Pair,  a  distinguished 


attorney,  Walter  Yeagley,  an  Assistant 
U.S.  Attorney  General  who  has  served  in 
that  capacity  under  four  Presidents,  and 
Gerard  Reilly,  a  distinguished  attorney 
and  former  member  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

These  three  outstanding  nominees  have 
received  the  approval  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  Association,  and  the  Federal  Bar 
Association. 

It  is  not  clear  just  why  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Senator  Tydings  failed  to  act 
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on  these  nominations.  I  understand  that 
there  has  been  some  objection  on  political 
grounds,  but  I  believe  that  the  unques- 
tioned qualifications  of  these  men  should 
override  consideration  of  politics.  I  have 
also  heard  that  the  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  objects  to 
these  nominees  because  they  are  more 
than  60  years  old.  Certainly  the  great  con- 
tributions of  American  jurists  after  the 
age  of  60  is  sufficient  evidence  to  counter 
that  criticism.  More  than  ever  today  we 
need  mature  and  experienced  judgment 


in  our  courts. 

As  I  make  these  recess  appointments,  I 
am  confident  that  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, when  it  reconvenes  next  month,  will 
vote  to  confirm  these  distinguished  judges. 

note:    The  statement  was  released  at  Dun- 
dalk,  Md. 

A  White  House  announcement,  released 
September  22,  1970,  on  the  President's  inten- 
tion to  nominate  the  three  attorneys  to  be 
judges  on  the  new  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6,  p. 
1256). 


381     Statement  About  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography.     October  24,  1970 


SEVERAL  weeks  ago,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Obscenity  and  Pornography — 
appointed  in  a  previous  administration — 
presented  its  findings. 

I  have  evaluated  that  report  and  cate- 
gorically reject  its  morally  bankrupt  con- 
clusions and  major  recommendations. 

So  long  as  I  am  in  the  White  House, 
there  will  be  no  relaxation  of  the  national 
effort  to  control  and  eliminate  smut  from 
our  national  life. 

The  Commission  contends  that  the  pro- 
liferation of  filthy  books  and  plays  has  no 
lasting  harmful  effect  on  a  man's  charac- 
ter. If  that  were  true,  it  must  also  be  true 
that  great  books,  great  paintings,  and 
great  plays  have  no  ennobling  effect  on  a 
man's  conduct.  Centuries  of  civilization 
and  10  minutes  of  common  sense  tell  us 
otherwise. 

The  Commission  calls  for  the  repeal  of 
laws  controlling  smut  for  adults,  while  rec- 
ommending continued  restrictions  on 
smut  for  children.  In  an  open  society,  this 
proposal  is  untenable.  If  the  level  of  filth 
rises  in  the  adult  community,  the  young 


people  in  our  society  cannot  help  but  also 
be  inundated  by  the  flood. 

Pornography  can  corrupt  a  society  and 
a  civilization.  The  people's  elected  repre- 
sentatives have  the  right  and  obligation  to 
prevent  that  corruption. 

The  warped  and  brutal  portrayal  of  sex 
in  books,  plays,  magazines,  and  movies, 
if  not  halted  and  reversed,  could  poison 
the  wellsprings  of  American  and  Western 
culture  and  civilization. 

The  pollution  of  our  culture,  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  civilization  with  smut  and  filth 
is  as  serious  a  situation  for  the  American 
people  as  the  pollution  of  our  once-pure 
air  and  water. 

Smut  should  not  be  simply  contained 
at  its  present  level;  it  should  be  outlawed 
in  every  State  in  the  Union.  And  the  legis- 
latures and  courts  at  every  level  of  Ameri- 
can government  should  act  in  unison  to 
achieve  that  goal. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  importance  of 
protecting  freedom  of  expression.  But 
pornography  is  to  freedom  of  expression 
what  anarchy  is  to  liberty;  as  free  men 
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willingly  restrain  a  measure  of  their  free- 
dom to  prevent  anarchy,  so  must  we  draw 
the  line  against  pornography  to  protect 
freedom  of  expression. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  long  held,  and 
recently  reaffirmed,  that  obscenity  is  not 
within  the  area  of  protected  speech  or 
press.  Those  who  attempt  to  break  down 
the  barriers  against  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy deal  a  severe  blow  to  the  very 
freedom  of  expression  they  profess  to 
espouse. 

Moreover,  if  an  attitude  of  permissive- 
ness were  to  be  adopted  regarding  pornog- 
raphy, this  would  contribute  to  an 
atmosphere  condoning  anarchy  in  every 
field — and  would  increase  the  threat  to 
our  social  order  as  well  as  to  our  moral 
principles. 


Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  observing  Amer- 
ica more  than  a  century  ago,  wrote, 
America  is  great  because  she  is  good — and 
if  America  ceases  to  be  good,  America  will 
cease  to  be  great. 

We  all  hold  the  responsibility  for  keep- 
ing America  a  great  country — ^by  keeping 
America  a  good  country. 

American  morality  is  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  The  Commission  on  Pornography 
and  Obscenity  has  performed  a  disservice, 
and  I  totally  reject  its  report. 

note;  The  report  is  entitled  "The  Report 
of  the  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy— September  1970"  (Government  Print- 
ing Office,  646  pp. ) . 

On  October  2,  1970,  the  White  House  re- 
leased a  statement  on  the  Commission's  report 
by  Counsellor  to  the  President  Robert  H.  Finch. 


382     Toast  at  a  Dinner  Commemorating  the  25th 

Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations.     October  24,  1970 


Your  Excellencies,  the  heads  of  state,  the 
heads  of  government,  the  other  distin- 
guished guests  who  are  present  on  this 
occasion: 

In  the  170-year  history  of  this  house, 
never  have  so  many  heads  of  state  and 
heads  of  government  been  in  this  room 
together.  And  it  is  my  great  honor  to  wel- 
come you  all  here  as  a  group,  and  also 
individually,  and  to  tell  you  that  I  only 
regret  that  each  of  you  could  not,  on  this 
occasion,  receive  the  very  individual  honor 
to  which  your  station  would  entitle  you. 

I  know  thait  during  the  past  week,  you 
have  been  exposed  to  a  great  number  of 
speeches,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of 
dinners. 

I  will  not  impose  another  speech  on 
you  tonight  and,  also,  I  know  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear,  I  shall  not  ask  any  of  you 


to  make  a  speech. 

But  on  such  an  occasion,  I  must  speak 
what  all  of  us  feel  in  our  hearts  on  this 
25th  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations. 
And  that  is,  that  over  and  over  again  in 
the  speeches  at  the  U.N.  Assembly  in  New 
York  ran  the  theme  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  3^/2  billion  people  on 
this  earth  wanted  peace  and  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  leaders  of  those  people 
was  to  develop  policies  which  would  bring 
peace  and  keep  the  peace. 

In  this  room  are  heads  of  government 
and  heads  of  state  who  have  great  respon- 
sibilities to  their  own  people  and  an  even 
greater  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the 
world  to  work  for  the  cause  of  peace  and 
justice  among  all  nations. 

And  for  that  reason,  on  this  occasion, 
we   are  particularly  honored   that   you 
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would  take  time  in  your  busy  schedules  to 
come  from  New  York  to  Washington  to 
see  us  here  so  that  we  could  express  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
firsts  our  deep  friendship  for  all  the  peoples 
of  your  countries,  and  second,  our  com- 
plete devotion  to  the  cause  that  the  United 
Nations  stands  for  of  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  nations. 

And  thinking  of  appropriate  words  for 
this  occasion,  I  think  we  could  all  perhaps 
best  turn  to  the  past.  This  room  has  seen 
many  historic  functions.  Twenty  of  those 
who  are  in  this  room  have  been  honored 
at  dinners  here.  And  over  the  years  the 
great  leaders  of  the  world,  emperors, 
kings,  presidents,  prime  ministers,  have 
been  honored  here. 

There  is  one  portrait  in  the  room,  that 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  is,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  American  President, 
honored  all  over  the  world. 

When  people  think  of  Lincoln,  most 
agree  that  his  most  eloquent  address  was 
the  Gettysburg  Address.  But  Lincoln  did 
not  agree  with  that.  He  rated  his  second 


inaugural,  and  particularly  its  conclusion, 
as  being  the  best  of  all  of  his  public 
statements. 

And  I  think  as  we  look  at  the  next  25 
years  of  the  United  Nations  that  perhaps 
the  words  with  which  he  concluded  that 
second  inaugural,  at  the  end  of  a  very 
difficult  and  terrible  war  between  the 
States  of  this  country  over  100  years  ago, 
that  those  words  would  give  us  the  inspira- 
tion for  the  future. 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in  .  .  .  (to) 
achieve  and  (to)  cherish  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations." 

And  in  that  spirit,  let  us  raise  our  glasses 
to  the  United  Nations. 

To  the  United  Nations. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:43  p.m.  in  the 
State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 

A  list  of  dignitaries  attending  the  dinner  is 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  1456). 


383     Remarks  of  Welcome  to  President  Nicolae 
Ceausescu  of  Romania.     October  26,  1970 


Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Ceausescu,  our  very 
distinguished  guests  from  Romania,  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Mr.  President,  just  a  year  ago  you  wel- 
comed me  to  Bucharest  as  the  first  Ameri- 
can President  ever  to  visit  Romania.  And 
today  I  am  very  honored  to  welcome  you 
to  Washington,  D.G.,  as  the  first  President 
of  Romania  ever  to  visit  the  United  States 
of  America. 

We  shall  always  remember  the  very 
warm  reception  we  received  from  the 
Romanian  people,  and  we  know  that  in 


your  travels  in  the  United  States  you  have 
also  sensed  the  warm  feeling  of  friendship 
and  affection  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  for  the  people  of 
Romania. 

Despite  our  different  systems  of  govern- 
ment, we  have  friendship  and  affection  for 
the  Romanian  people,  we  have  respect  for 
the  independence  of  your  government, 
and  we  wish  to  work  with  you  in  the  cause 
of  peace  for  the  world  and  progress  for 
our  peoples  and  all  peoples. 

I  believe  that  our  talks  a  year  ago  con- 
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tributed  to  that  great  purpose  of  peace 
and  progress  for  all  peoples  in  the  world 
and  better  understanding  between  our 
two  nations.  And  I  know  that  the  talks 
we  will  have  on  this  occasion  will  make  a 
further  contribution  to  that  great  goal. 

We  give  you  a  very  warm  welcome  from 
all  the  American  people  to  you,  to  the 
members  of  your  party,  and  to  the 
Romanian  people. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:39  ^-i^*  ^^ 
the  South  Lawn  at  the  White  House  where 
President  Geausescu  was  given  a  formal  wel- 
come with  full  military  honors. 

See  also  Item  388. 

President  Geausescu  spoke  in  Romanian. 
His  remarks,  as  translated  by  an  interpreter, 
follow : 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: 

I  should  like  to  take  this  evident  opportunity 
to  address  you  all  my  most  cordial  greetings 
on  behalf  of  the  Romanian  people — and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  remember  with  pleasure  your  visit  to  Ro- 


mania last  year,  Mr.  President,  and  the  con- 
versations we  had  on  that  occasion. 

I  should  like  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  invi- 
tation extended  to  me  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  my  presence  at  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  session  in  order  to  meet  you  and  to 
visit  a  few  centers  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  true  that  between  Romania  and  the 
United  States  of  America  there  are  differences 
as  to  the  social  order  and  there  are  also  dif- 
ferences in  some  of  the  existing  problems,  but 
notwithstanding  such  differences  we  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  to  cooperate  together  in  the 
economic,  scientific,  cultural,  and  other  fields 
in  order  to  contribute  to  the  settlement  of  the 
problems  which  are  of  concern  to  the  modern 
world  and  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion among  nations. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  would  express  my 
hope  that  this  visit  in  my  capacity  as  President 
of  the  Gouncil  of  State  of  Romania — which,  as 
you  mention  it,  sir,  is  the  first  visit  of  the  kind 
to  the  United  States,  as  was  also  your  visit  to 
Romania  the  first  visit  of  a  United  States  Presi- 
dent to  Romania — will  contribute  to  the  devel- 
opment of  cooperation  and  friendship  between 
our  two  nations  and  will  serve  the  cause  of 
cooperation  and  peace  in  the  world. 


384     Statement  About  the  Use  of  Low-Lead  Gasoline 
in  Federal  Vehicles.     October  26,  1970 


AT  MY  request,  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  today  issued  the  attached 
regulation  w^hich  requires  that  federally- 
ovv^ned  vehicles  use  lov^-lead  or  unleaded 
gasoline  whenever  this  is  practical  and 
feasible.  The  purposes  of  this  regulation 
are  twofold:  to  reduce  air  pollution  and 
to  increase  the  market  for  low-lead  and 
unleaded  gasoline,  in  order  to  make  such 
fuels  more  generally  available. 

I  have  also  today  written  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  our  50  States  suggesting  that  they 
take  similar  steps  in  their  administrations. 
If    all    government    agencies — Federal, 


State,  and  local — ^were  to  adopt  this  pol- 
icy, we  could  not  only  reduce  pollution, 
but  we  could  also  provide  a  sizable  in- 
centive for  production  and  distribution  of 
low  or  unleaded  fuels  and  thus  make  them 
more  readily  available. 

NOTE :  The  regulation,  made  available  with  the 
statement,  is  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  October  28,  1970   (35  F.R.   167 13). 

On  October  26,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  and  letter  to  the  Governors  by 
Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman,  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality,  and  Robert  L.  Kunzig,  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services. 
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385     Letter  to  the  Governors  of  the  50  States  About 
the  Use  of  Low-Lead  Gasoline  in  State  Vehicles. 
October  26,  1970 


Dear  Governor: 

At  my  request,  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  today  issued  the  attached 
regulation  which  requires  that  federally- 
owned  vehicles  use  low-lead  or  unleaded 
gasoline  whenever  this  is  practical  and 
feasible.  The  purposes  of  this  regulation 
are  two-fold :  to  reduce  air  pollution  and 
to  increase  the  market  for  low-lead  and 
unleaded  gasoline,  in  order  to  make  such 
fuels  more  generally  available. 

If  your  State  would  undertake  a  similar 


program,  our  joint  action  would  offer  the 
gasoline  refinery  and  marketing  industries 
a  sizeable  incentive  to  produce  and  dis- 
tribute low-lead  and  lead-free  gasoline. 
As  the  production  and  distribution  of  such 
fuels  become  widespread,  the  motorist  will 
be  able  to  buy  them  and  thus  make  a 
major  contribution  to  the  cleaning  up  of 
our  air.  I  hope  you  can  join  in  this  effort. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 


386     Memorandum  Announcing  a  New  Program: 

"ZERO  IN  on  Federal  Safety."     October  26,  1970 


Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies: 

It  is  most  important  that  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  our  Nation  in  the  Fed- 
eral service  be  fully  safeguarded  from  in- 
jury in  the  performance  of  their  tasks. 
They  must  suffer  no  avoidable  risk. 

At  the  end  of  this  year,  we  shall  com- 
plete Mission  SAFETY-70  which  has 
averted  over  22  thousand  disabling  in- 
juries since  1964.  Nonetheless  the  43,000 
such  injuries  sustained  last  year  are  of 
deep  continuing  concern.  They  show  the 
need  for  renewed  effort. 

Mission  SAFETY-70  provided  a  broad, 
overall  approach  to  Federal  work  safety. 
Now  we  need  a  specific  approach.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  today  announcing  a  new 
safety  program  for  all  Federal  personnel. 


"ZERO  IN  on  Federal  Safety"  will 
start  January  ist  and  continue  for  two 
years. 

Under  this  program,  each  Federal 
agency  must  find  ways  to  locate  the  specific 
work  hazards  which  injure  its  employees — 
and  remove  them.  For  example,  handling 
materials  causes  over  one-quarter  of  our 
job  injuries,  slips  and  falls  over  one-fifth. 

Whether  the  agency's  chief  problems 
stem  from  these  or  other  causes,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  job  injuries  can  be  prevented 
only  where  they  occur — ^by  the  agency  at 
the  place  of  work.  Tested  techniques  exist 
to  prevent  them. 

At  my  request.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Hodgson  has  today  written  all  agency 
heads  detailing  the  new  program. 

I  have  proposed  many  programs  to  im- 
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prove  the  quality  of  life  in  America.  That 
quality  in  the  workplaces  of  the  Federal 
service  must  be  the  best — both  for  the 
protection  of  our  employees  and  as  an 


example  to  the  Nation. 

Richard  Nixon 

note:    The   memorandum   was   dated   Octo- 
ber 23,  1970,  and  released  October  26,  1970. 


387     Statement  on  Signing  an  Executive  Order  Creating 
a  Consumer  Product  Information  Coordinating 
Center.     October  265  1970 


ONE  YEAR  ago,  I  sent  to  the  Congress  a 
group  of  proposals  of  great  interest  to 
every  housewife  in  the  Nation. 

I  proposed  a  "Buyer's  Bill  of  Rights" — 
laws  that  would  help  the  consumer  get 
more  information  about  products,  that 
would  enable  consumers  to  get  their  com- 
plaints heard,  that  would  better  protect 
the  consumer's  health  and  safety. 

Congress  has  not  acted  to  help  the 
consumer  as  I  proposed.  This  needed  leg- 
islation has  been  blocked  by  those  who 
say  my  recommendations  go  too  far  and 
others  who  say  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 
Unfortunately  for  the  consumer,  there  are 
those  in  Congress  who  would  rather  have 
a  political  issue  to  talk  about  than  have 
real  progress  toward  a  Buyer's  Bill  of 
Rights.  By  demanding  all  or  nothing,  they 
have  achieved  nothing  for  the  consumer. 

However,  there  is  some  action  I  now 
can  take  to  benefit  the  consumer  that  does 
not  depend  on  a  drifting  Congress. 

By  Executive  order  [11566],  I  am  tak- 
ing action  to  make  more  information 
about  products  available  to  the  consumer, 
so  that  he  or  she  can  make  a  more  in- 
formed choice. 

We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make 
an  informed  judgment  on  many  complex 
products  in  today's  marketplace.  The 
Federal  Government  is  a  consumer,  too, 
and  to  buy  intelligently,  the  Government 


often  sets  standards  for  the  products  it 
needs.  In  the  course  of  establishing  these 
standards,  much  useful  information  about 
product  characteristics  is  developed. 

It  is  time  for  the  Government  to  share 
with  the  American  consumer  much  of  this 
information  it  gathers  about  the  products 
the  Government  buys.  We  cannot  do  this 
in  a  way  that  divulges  trade  secrets  or 
discourages  bidding  on  contracts  or  puts 
the  Government  into  the  "seal  of  ap- 
proval" business — that  would  not  be  in 
the  taxpayers'  interest — ^but  we  can  make 
available  much  more  information  than 
we  presently  do.  And  we  can  make  it  avail- 
able in  plain  English,  cutting  through  the 
technical  jargon. 

To  do  this,  I  am  creating  a  Consumer 
Product  Information  Coordinating  Cen- 
ter in  the  Government  agency  that  handles 
much  of  our  purchasing,  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

This  consumer  center  will  make  public 
much  of  what  the  Government  learns  dur- 
ing the  procurement  process,  in  a  form 
that  will  be  useful  to  the  consumer  and 
fair  to  the  manufacturer.  In  addition,  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  undertaking  a 
pilot  program  to  translate  technical  pro- 
curement information  into  a  form  useful 
to  consumers.  My  consumer  adviser,  Vir- 
ginia Knauer,  will  report  to  me  on  the 
progress  of  both  of  these  projects. 


56-087— Tl- 
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388    Toasts  of  the  President  and  President  Ceausescu 
of  Romania.     October  26,  1970 


President  Ceausescu,  Mrs.  Ceausescu,  our 
very  distinguished  guests  from  Romania, 
and  all  of  our  guests  from  the  United 
States: 

We  are  very  honored  this  evening  to 
receive  the  President  of  Romania  because 
he  is  the  first  President  of  Romania  ever 
to  be  received  as  a  state  guest  of  the 
United  States.  And  we  are  also  honored 
to  receive  him  for  another  reason:  He  is 
the  first  President  or  chief  of  state  of  a 
Socialist  country  to  be  received  as  an  hon- 
ored guest  during  this  administration. 

As  we  speak  of  the  relations  between 
Romania  and  the  United  States,  we  often 
refer  to  the  differences  that  we  have  in 
our  social  and  economic  systems  which 
are  well  known. 

But  on  an  occasion  like  this,  I  think  that 
all  of  us  are  reminded  of  those  things 
which  draw  us  together  rather  than  those 
that  drive  us  apart,  and  first  is  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  both  countries 
to  know  each  other. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
Romania.  And  I  know  the  warmhearted 
people  who  live  in  that  country.  And  I 
want  the  people  of  America  to  know  the 
people  of  Romania  and  the  people  of 
Romania  to  know  the  people  of  America, 
because  they  will  like  each  other  as  they 
know  each  other,  and  they  should  not  miss 
the  opportunity  to  know  each  other  in 
the  years  ahead. 

I  know,  too,  that  having  visited 
Romania  that  we  have  a  common  interest 
in  seeing  that  there  is  progress  in  both 
countries.  And  there  are  many  areas  where 
we  can  work  together  for  progress  in  the 


economic  field.  And  the  President  and  I 
in  our  talks  have  been  exploring  areas 
where  there  can  be  increased  cooperation. 

We  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress 
in  this  field  over  the  past  year.  We  will 
make  more  as  a  result  of  the  talks  we  have 
had  on  this  occasion. 

And  a  third  interest  we  share  in  com- 
mon is  one  to  which  Romania  is  deeply 
dedicated  and  to  which  we  are  deeply 
dedicated,  and  that  is  the  right  of  each 
nation  to  be  independent,  to  have  its  own 
policy  without  foreign  domination.  We 
want  that  for  ourselves.  We  respect  that 
in  any  other  country,  and  we  want  it  and 
we  respect  it  for  our  friends  from 
Romania. 

And,  finally,  there  is  the  overriding  con- 
cern that  we  share  with  our  friends  from 
Romania  and  with  other  countries  in  the 
world  to  strengthen  the  structure  of  peace 
in  the  world.  And  we  believe  that  the  op- 
portunities that  we  have  had  on  two  oc- 
casions to  meet  at  the  highest  level  with 
the  President  of  Romania  have  helped  to 
strengthen  that  structure  of  peace. 

It  happens  that  in  the  world  today  be- 
cause of  the  divisions,  there  are  times 
when  the  leader  of  one  nation  does  not 
have  adequate  communication  with  the 
leader  of  another.  But  as  I  was  saying  to 
the  President  earlier  today,  he  is  in  a 
rather  unique  position.  He  heads  a  gov- 
ernment which  is  one  of  the  few  in  the 
world  which  has  good  relations  with  the 
United  States,  good  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  good  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

Under  those  circumstances  it  is   ex- 
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tremely  valuable  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  to  the  President  of  Romania  to  dis- 
cuss the  problems,  not  only  that  we  have 
between  ourselves,  but  also  these  broader 
world  problems  in  which  Romania,  be- 
cause of  its  special  position,  can  make  a 
very  constructive  contribution  to  the 
eventual  peaceful  world  we  all  want  to 
share  together. 

And  so  for  these  reasons  which  are 
basically  official,  but  also  for  a  very  per- 
sonal reason,  the  fact  that  I  have  known 
and  respected  our  distinguished  guests,  the 
President,  his  wife,  and  the  members  of 
his  party  because  of  our  visit  a  year  ago,  I 
know  all  of  you  in  this  room  will  want  to 
join  me  in  raising  our  glasses  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Romania  and  to  the  Romanian 
people. 

To  the  President  of  Romania. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:48  p.m.  in 
the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 

See  also  Item  383. 

President  Ceausescu  spoke  in  Romanian.  His 
remarks,  as  translated  by  an  interpreter,  follow : 

Mr.  President,  Mrs,  Nixon,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: 

First  and  foremost,  I  should  like  to  extend 
my  thanks  to  President  Nixon  for  the  opportu- 
nity offered  to  us  to  visit  the  United  States 
and  for  the  kind  invitation  to  meet  together 
during  these  days. 

It  appears  that  sometimes  visits  which  are 
not  visits  of  state,  rather  unofEcial  on  the  op- 
portunity of  the  United  Nations  session,  may 
be  even  more  fruitful. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  a  few  centers 
in  the  United  States  and  to  have  discussions 
with  representatives  of  political  and  economic 
life  in  the  United  States.  And  today,  I  had 
the  special  pleasure  to  meet  your  President  and 
to  have  with  him  a  very  interesting  and  fruit- 
ful discussion. 

I  was  able  to  note  with  pleasure  from  the 
discussions  I  had  with  the  representatives  of 


poHtical  and  economic  life  here  in  America 
that  there  are  good  prospects  for  the  good 
development  of  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 

During  the  talks  we  had  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  you  have  mentioned  before,  we  have 
tackled  quite  a  number  of  problems  of  partic- 
ular importance  for  the  relations  between  our 
two  countries.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  near 
future  new  possibilities  may  be  open  for  the 
many-sided  and  wide-scale  progress  of  our 
relations. 

Although  our  countries  may  have  different 
social  systems,  I  think  that  provided  we  act 
in  a  desire  to  develop  our  cooperation  on  the 
basis  of  fully  equal  rights,  mutual  respect  of 
each  country's  independence  and  national 
sovereignty,  noninterference  in  the  internal 
affairs,  and  mutual  advantage,  we  shall  be  able 
to  develop  very  good  relations  between  us. 

In  any  case,  I  can  guarantee  here  and  now 
that  Romania  is  never  going  to  threaten  in 
any  way  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  during  our  meeting  and  the  talks 
today,  some  of  the  international  problems  could 
not  have  failed  to  be  tackled  because — and  this 
is  most  important — no  matter  where,  in  what 
part  of  the  world  a  conflict  may  arise,  it  will 
influence  more  or  less  the  fate  of  all  nations. 

Of  course  our  utmost  desire  is  to  bring  about 
the  speediest  pK>ssible  settlement  of  the  existing 
conflicts  and  to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace  such 
as  to  insure  to  every  nation  the  possibility  for 
her  economic  and  social  development,  such  as 
to  insure  each  nation  the  possibility  to  live 
in  peace  without  fearing  any  kind  of  aggression 
from  outside. 

We  would  wish  that  the  cooperation  between 
Romania  and  the  United  States  should  con- 
tribute towards  settling  the  existing  problems 
and  to  be  inspired  by  the  principles  which  are 
now  becoming  more  and  more  the  basic  trends 
in  the  international  affairs  of  today. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  too  fastidious  of  me 
to  presume  that  at  our  future  next  meeting,  the 
troops,  both  of  Romania  and  of  the  United 
States,  would  be  at  home  in  their  own  land  and 
that  we  may  contribute  really  to  such  a  co- 
operation which  should  better  serve  the  cause 
of  peace  in  the  world. 

With  the  hope  and  the  desire  that  the  devel- 
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opment  of  our  relations  and  our  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  of  America  should  ex- 
tend in  all  fields,  with  the  desire  that  these 
relations  should  serve  the  cause  of  cooperation 


among  nations  and  peace  in  the  world,  I  pro- 
pose you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  drink  this 
toast  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 


389     Remarks  on  Signing  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970. 
October  27,  1970 


Mr.  Attorney  General,  Mr,  Ingersoll, 
ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  will  in  a  very  few  moments  be  signing 
this  piece  of  legislation  which  deals  with 
the  problem  that  the  Attorney  General 
has  described. 

Fifteen  months  ago  I  sent  an  urgent 
request  to  the  Congress  for  legislation  in 
this  field.  I  requested  it  because  our  sur- 
vey of  the  problem  of  drugs  indicated  that 
it  was  a  major  cause  of  street  crime  in  the 
United  States. 

Those  who  have  a  drug  habit  find  it 
necessary  to  steal,  to  commit  crimes,  in 
order  to  feed  their  habit.  We  found  also, 
and  all  Americans  are  aware  of  this,  that 
drugs  are  alarmingly  on  the  increase  in  use 
among  our  young  people.  They  are 
destroying  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  all  over  America, 
not  just  of  college  age  or  young  people 
in  their  twenties,  but  the  great  tragedy: 
The  uses  start  even  in  junior  high  school, 
or  even  in  the  late  grades. 

Under  these  circimistances,  this  is  a 
national  problem.  It  requires  an  urgent 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  that  action  now  has  been  taken 
by  the  Congress  and,  after  15  months, 
finally  the  bill  will  be  signed. 

I  should,  however,  indicate  to  you  the 
limitations  that  this  bill  has.  It  does  some 
things  which  Mr.  IngersoU  will  approve 
of  and  which  the  Attorney  General  has 


asked  for.  It  provides  over  300  new  agents. 
New  agents  who  will  be  able  to  do  this 
kind  of  work  that  Mr.  IngersoU  has  just 
described. 

It  provides  for  jurisdiction  that  we  have 
not  previously  had.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Attorney  General  will  go  far  beyond, 
for  example,  heroin.  It  will  cover  the  new 
types  of  drugs,  the  barbiturates  and  the 
amphetamines  that  have  become  so  com- 
mon and  that  are  even  more  dangerous 
because  of  their  use.  And  also  it  provides 
a  very  forward-looking  program  in  the 
field  of  drug  addiction. 

This  is  enormously  important.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  the  Department  of 
HEW  is  represented  here,  as  well  as  other 
departments  in  this  field,  because  once  the 
individual  who  gets  hooked  on  drugs  is  in 
that  condition,  he  is  one  that  we  must  have 
sympathy  for.  We  must  do  everything  that 
we  can  to  cure  his  habit  if  it  is  possible  to 
cure  it.  Some  new  cures  are  being  de- 
veloped, and  this  will  mean  that  we  will 
have  a  nationwide  program  and  an  effec- 
tive one  in  this  field  where  we  have  not 
had  one  before.  But  this  is  what  the  law 
can  do. 

We  can  provide,  as  we  do,  more  men. 
We  can  provide  greater  jurisdiction.  We 
can  deal  with  the  problem  of  addiction. 
But  there  needs  to  be  public  support.  And 
I  urge  all  who  may  be  listening  to  this 
signing  ceremony  to  remember  that  in 
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every  home  in  America,  in  every  school  in 
America,  in  every  church  in  America,  over 
the  television  and  radio  media  of  this 
country,  in  our  newspapers,  the  message 
needs  to  get  through,  that  this  Nation 
faces  a  major  crisis  in  terms  of  the  in- 
creasing use  of  drugs,  particularly  among 
our  young  people. 

We  can  deal  with  it.  We  have  the  laws 
now.  We  are  going  to  go  out  and  enforce 
those  laws.  But  in  order  for  those  laws 
to  mean  anything  they  must  have  public 
support. 

There  must  be  knowledge,  knowledge 
among  the  parents,  knowledge  among  the 
children,  which  can  only  come  from  wide 
public  information  programs. 

And  therefore,  I  hope  that  at  the  time 


the  Federal  Government  is  moving,  as  we 
are  moving  very  strongly  in  this  field,  that 
the  whole  Nation  will  join  with  us  in  a 
program  to  stop  the  rise  in  the  use  of 
drugs  and  thereby  help  to  stop  the  rise  in 
crime ;  and  also  save  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  young  people  who 
otherwise  would  become  hooked  on  drugs 
and  be  physically,  mentally,  and  morally 
destroyed. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  10:10  a.m.  in 
the  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs.  John  E.  Ingersoll  was  Director, 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.R.  18583)  is  Public 
Law  91-513  (84  Stat.  1236). 

A  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  act 
was  released  by  the  White  House  on  the  same 
day. 


390     Statement  Announcing  Appointments  to  the 

National  Council  on  the  Arts.     October  27,  1970 


IN  ANNOUNCING  the  appointment  of 
Maurice  Abravanel,  Kenneth  Dayton, 
Charles  Eames,  Virginia  Gerity,  James 
Earl  Jones,  Charles  McWhorter,  Beverly 
Sills  Greenough,  E.  Leland  Webber,  and 
Robert  E.  Wise  to  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts,  I  wish  to  reemphasize  the 
importance  I  place  on  the  work  of  the 
Council. 

The  arts  are  playing  an  increasingly 
significant  part  in  American  life,  not  just 
in  a  few  great  centers  but  throughout  the 
Nation.  When  I  asked  Congress  last  year 
to  extend  the  life  and  substantially  in- 
crease the  funding  of  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities, 
I  noted  that:  "The  arts  have  attained  a 
prominence  in  our  life  as  a  nation  and  in 
our    consciousness    as    individuals,    that 


renders  their  health  and  growth  vital  to 
our  national  well-being." 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  will 
have  a  key  role  in  determining  how  Fed- 
eral funds  are  to  be  used  in  order  to  bring 
more  artistic  enrichment  into  the  lives  of 
more  people  in  more  places.  In  a  broader 
sense,  the  Council  will  be  addressing  it- 
self continually  to  the  question  of  how 
the  Federal  Government  can  best  assist 
the  arts  and  encourage  the  vital  sources 
of  private  support. 

With  the  current  upsurge  of  interest  in 
what  has  come  to  be  called  "the  quality 
of  life,"  we  all  should  give  special  recog- 
nition to  the  role  the  arts  play  in  enhance- 
ing  that  quality.  They  are  vehicles  of  un- 
derstanding, and  of  appreciation;  they 
bring  into  our  lives  the  priceless  leaven  of 
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beauty,  of  harmony,  and  of  spiritual  ful- 
fillment. Life  without  art  would  be  drab 
indeed.  By  giving  encouragement  to  the 
arts  we  can  contribute  substantially  to  the 
enrichment  of  our  lives  as  a  people  and 
as  a  nation. 


note:  An  announcement  of  the  appointments 
with  biographical  information  on  the  Council 
members  was  released  by  the  White  House  on 
the  same  day  and  is  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol. 
6,  p.  1464). 


391     Statement  in  Support  of  Republican  Candidates  in 
Florida.     October  27,  1970 


THERE  IS  one  question  which  all  the 
voters  of  Florida  should  ask  as  they  vote 
for  Senator  on  November  3d:  "Who  will 
be  the  most  efTective  Senator  for  Florida 
during  the  next  6  years?" 

I  believe  that  the  clear  answer  to  that 
question  is  "Bill  Cramer." 

When  Bill  Cramer  went  to  Washington 
in  1955,  h^  ^^s  the  first  Republican  that 
Florida  had  elected  to  the  Congress  since 
1875.  He  quickly  proved  that  he  knew 
how  to  get  things  done  in  Washington, 
and  he  has  become  an  important  member 
of  the  Republican  leadership  team  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  As  a  member  of 
that  team,  he  has  been  meeting  with  me 
on  a  regular  basis  ever  since  I  took  office. 
I  am  confident  he  will  also  be  a  highly  ef- 
fective leader  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  Bill  Cramer's 
leadership  has  been  most  notable  is  the 
fight  against  crime  and  disorder.  The  au- 
thor of  significant  legislation  designed  to 
stop  bombing  and  riots,  he  deserves  the 
support  of  every  voter  who  looks  upon  law 


and  order  as  a  critical  issue  of  our  time. 
He  has  been  a  strong  force  in  the  fight 
to  give  a  better  break  to  our  senior  citi- 
zens. He  has  been  a  strong  force  in  the 
effort  to  save  the  environment.  And  he 
also  shares  the  administration's  position 
opposing  the  compulsory  busing  of  school- 
children for  the  sole  purpose  of  achieving 
a  federally-imposed  racial  balance  in  our 
classrooms. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  support  for  Governor  Claude  Kirk — 
the  first  Republican  Governor  of  Florida 
since  Reconstruction — as  he  bids  for  re- 
election. As  one  who  has  long  been  a  fre- 
quent visitor  to  this  State,  I  know  that  I 
can  depend  on  the  Republican  candidates 
here  to  support  the  Nixon  administration 
on  the  great  issues  of  our  time.  I  urge  the 
voters  of  Florida  to  support  the  adminis- 
tration by  casting  their  ballots  for  Bill 
Cramer  and  Claude  Kirk  and  the  entire 
Republican  ticket. 

NOTE :  The  statement  was  released  at  Key  Bis- 
cayne,  Fla. 


392     Remarks  in  West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 
October  27,  1970 


Governor  Kirk,  Senator  Gurney,  Con- 
gressman Cramer,  Congressman  Frey,  all 
of  the  distinguished  guests  on  the  plat- 


form, and  this  great  audience  here  in  West 
Palm  Beach: 

As  all  of  you  are  aware,  I,  from  time  to 
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time,  like  to  come  to  Florida,  and  since 
the  election  of  1968,  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  been  in  Florida  to  make  a  political 
speech.  I  am  glad  it  is  here  in  West  Palm 
Beach  before  this  great  audience. 

I  am  glad  because,  first,  it  is  a  great 
audience  and  a  wonderful  auditorium, 
one  I  have  not  visited  before.  I  am  very 
happy,  too,  because  of  the  program  that  I 
understand  has  preceded  me  as  I  was 
flying  down  here  from  Washington.  When 
I  think  of  Perry  Gomo  ^  being  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  we  can't  afford  him,  but, 
boy,  is  he  good. 

I  heard  that  he  had  something  to  say 
about  the  Vice  President's  golf.  I  don't 
know  about  the  Vice  President's  golf. 
I  have  never  played  with  him.  But  I  do 
know  this :  He  is  a  great  campaigner,  and 
we  can  be  very  proud  of  what  he  has  done 
in  this  campaign. 

Perry,  I  look  forward  to  playing  golf 
with  you,  but  you  are  going  to  be  my  part- 
ner; I  know  how  good  you  are.  You  get 
more  practice  than  I  do. 

But  in  any  event,  I,  too,  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  all  of  those  that  have 
participated  in  the  program.  I  understand 
that  the  Naples  High  School  Band  is  here. 
Right? 

I  am  in  the  wrong  place.  It  says  the 
Miami  Convention  Center. 

Let's  pay  our  tribute  to  the  Lake  Worth 
High  School  Band.  How  about  that? 

And  the  New  Dawn  Sing  Out,^  are  they 
here,  too?  They  better  be.  And  to  all  of 
the  others  that  have  participated  in  the 
program.  To  you.  Dr.  Moody,^  for  your 
invocation,  my  deep  appreciation. 


^  Popular  singer  and  television  performer. 

^  Youth  choir  from  the  First  United  Metho- 
dist Church  of  West  Palm  Beach. 

'Dr.  Jess  Moody,  minister  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  West  Palm  Beach. 


I  am  going  to  have  something  to  say 
about  students  a  little  later,  so  I  am  glad 
to  have  some  right  up  here. 

And  now,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  very 
directly  about  my  views  on  this  1970 
campaign  here  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
particularly,  and  in  the  Nation  generally. 

First,  I  want  to  speak  about  the  State 
campaign,  the  campaign  for  Governor — 
the  campaign  for  Governor  and  for  the 
State  legislature  and  for  the  State  ticket, 
generally. 

As  you  know,  I  am  a  taxpayer  in  the 
State  of  Florida.  I  also  am  a  resident  of 
the  State  of  California,  where  I  have  my 
voting  residence.  And  then  I  live  in  a 
public  housing  project  in  Washington, 
D.C.  As  one  who  lives  in  three  different 
places,  I  can  say  that  next  to  Washington, 
D.C,  I  spend  more  time  in  Florida  than 
any  place  in  this  country. 

And  as  a  taxpayer  in  this  State,  one 
who  has  a  great  liking  for  this  State,  who 
knows  its  possibilities  for  the  future,  for 
progress,  who  knows  that  as  we  look  ahead 
for  the  next  25  years,  Florida  will  probably 
be  the  fastest  growing  State  of  all  the 
major  States  in  this  country — looking  to 
this  State  and  looking  to  the  leadership 
that  it  needs,  let  me  say  that  I  enthusi- 
astically endorse  Governor  Claude  Kirk, 
because  he  is  a  man  of  vision,  he  is  a  man 
with  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  who 
will  get  up  and  fight  for  what  he  believes 
is  right. 

He  doesn't  look  to  the  past;  he  looks  to 
the  future.  He  is  a  man  who  is  going  to 
build  a  greater  Florida  for  the  future.  I 
think  we  need  him  as  Governor  and  I 
enthusiastically  support  him.  I  just  hope 
he  doesn't  raise  my  taxes. 

And  I  endorse,  too,  the  whole  State 
ticket,  of  course,  at  the  same  time. 

Now,  I  want  to  speak  about  the  national 
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ticket.  And  speaking  of  the  national  ticket, 
of  course,  is  my  primary  responsibility 
because,  as  one  who  has  the  responsibility 
of  serving  as  President  of  all  the  American 
people,  I  also  have  the  responsibility  to 
speak  to  the  people  about  the  needs  that 
I  find  in  the  Congress,  if  I  am  going  to 
keep  the  pledges  that  I  made  to  the 
American  people. 

It  is  rather  traditional  in  the  last  week 
of  a  campaign,  particularly,  to  get  pretty 
partisan,  to  come  before  an  audience  like 
this  which  is  primarily  Republican  and 
say,  "Vote  Republican,"  or  if  it  is  a  Demo- 
cratic audience  to  say  "Vote  Democrat," 
if  you  happen  to  be  on  the  other  side. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  tonight.  And 
in  all  the  speeches  that  I  make  this  week, 
I  am  not  going  to  say,  "Vote  Republican" 
just  because  you  happen  to  be  a 
Republican. 

I  am  going  to  say  to  you  here  in  Florida 
what  I  am  going  to  say  in  California  and 
other  States  that  I  am  going  to  visit  in 
these  next  3  days:  that  the  future  of 
America  is  too  important  and  the  issues 
before  America  are  too  important  to  think 
in  terms  of  the  party  label  a  man  wears. 

What  really  counts  is  what  is  best  for 
America.  And  it  is  because  I  believe  that 
what  Bill  Cramer  stands  for  and  has  stood 
for  in  the  House  and  what  he  will  vote  for 
in  the  Senate  and  stand  for,  along  with 
Ed  Gurney,  that  is  what  America  needs. 
That  is  why  I  am  for  him,  because  he 
stands  for  what  is  best  for  America. 

Let's  forget  for  just  a  moment  what  our 
party  affiHation  is.  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat. Let's  think  of  these  great  national 
issues.  Let's  think  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
sitting  there  in  that  Oval  Office,  his  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  people  of  America 
and  particularly  to  the  young  people  and 


their  future,  and,  also,  as  Bill  Cramer 
suggested,  to  the  people  of  the  world,  be- 
cause America  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  holds  the  key  to  peace  in  the  world. 

As  we  look  at  those  responsibilities,  I 
can  assure  you  that  number  one  all  across 
the  country  is  that  of  bringing  peace  to 
the  world  and  keeping  peace.  You  will 
recall  that  in  my  acceptance  speech  just 
a  little  over  2  years  ago  in  Miami,  that 
was  the  major  theme.  I  pledged  then  that 
I  would  work  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam 
in  a  way  that  we  could  build  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  Pacific  and  in  the  world. 

We  have  made  some  progress.  Instead 
of  having  men  go  out  to  Vietnam,  as  was 
the  case  for  the  last  5  years,  they  are  com- 
ing home,  tens  of  thousands  of  them,  and 
more  will  be  coming  home. 

Instead  of  casualties  going  up,  and  they 
were  at  300  a  week  when  we  came  in, 
they  are  going  down,  and  they  are  the 
lowest  in  4^  years,  and  they  are  going  to 
continue  to  go  down  as  a  result  of  the 
strong  action  that  we  have  taken  to  reduce 
those  casualties. 

And  instead  of  being  in  a  position  where 
the  United  States  did  not  have  a  peace 
plan  on  the  table,  we  have  one  on  the 
table,  a  generous  one,  one  that  we  are 
pressing  the  enemy  to  accept  or  at  least 
to  negotiate. 

Now,  here  is  the  situation  in  a  nutshell 
with  regard  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
which  has  an  enormous  effect  on  the  for- 
eign policy  of  this  country,  as  well  as  the 
House,  but  more  so  in  the  Senate,  because 
it  approves,  of  course,  any  treaties  that 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  President. 

In  this  particular  area,  we  need  men  in 
the  Senate  who  understand  foreign  policy, 
who  understand  the  necessity  for  the 
United  States  to  be  strong  if  we  are  to 
lead  the  forces  of  peace  in  the  world  ade- 
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quately,  who  understand  that  the  real 
question  in  Vietnam  is  not  simply  ending 
a  war — that  is  easy. 

The  real  question  is  ending  a  war  in  a 
way  that  we  will  discourage  those  who 
might  make  war  in  the  future,  and  have 
a  real  peace  and  not  a  temporary  peace. 
That  is  what  America  wants. 

We  have  ended  lots  of  wars.  We  ended 
World  War  I;  we  ended  World  War  II; 
we  ended  the  Korean  war.  And  yet,  do 
you  know  in  this  century,  we  have  never 
yet  had  a  generation  of  peace,  one  full 
generation.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  did 
better. 

And  that  is  why  I  stand  firmly  for  that 
kind  of  a  program  that  will  end  this  war 
and  that  will  win  a  peace,  that  will  give 
these  young  people  a  chance  to  have  what 
no  one  in  this  century  has  had  in  America, 
a  full  generation  of  peace. 

That  is  what  we  are  working  for  and 
that  is  the  support  that  we  want  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  If  we  are  going  to 
have  that  generation  of  peace,  we  not 
only  have  to  end  this  war,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  President  and  his  associates  to  ne- 
gotiate, to  negotiate  particularly  with  the 
major  powers  and  particularly  the  Soviet 
Union. 

And  if  we  are  to  negotiate,  we  must  ne- 
gotiate from  strength.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  understand  that.  It  is  necessary  that  we 
have  Senators — ^just  as  Ed  Gurney  has 
stood  firmly  and  strongly  in  the  Senate 
on  vote  after  vote  on  this  particular  mat- 
ter, so  Bill  Cramer  will  stand  in  the  Sen- 
ate with  Ed  Gurney.  It  will  be  a  great 
team  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional defense.  We  need  them.  I  need 
them.  You  need  them.  America  needs 
them  there  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Now,  let's  come  to  some  issues  at  home. 
The  issue  of  peace  abroad,  as  I  am  sure 


all  of  you  will  agree,  doesn't  divide  us 
in  terms  of  whether  we  are  Democrats  or 
Republicans.  As  Americans,  we  want 
peace.  We  want  lasting  peace.  We  want 
a  strong  America.  That  is  why  I  say  on 
this  particular  issue,  vote  for  what  is  best 
for  America. 

And  so  it  is  with  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems that  we  see  at  home,  many  of  them. 
I  see  many  people  in  this  audience  who 
are  undoubtedly  concerned,  as  are  others 
across  the  country,  about  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living.  I  have  read  some  of  the  polls 
indicating  that  that  is  a  major  concern. 

It  should  be.  I  talked  about  it  in  1968. 
I  noted  then  that  because  our  Government 
over  the  previous  8  years  had  spent  $50 
billion  more  than  it  took  in  in  taxes,  we 
had  inflationary  pressures  that  were  driv- 
ing prices  up  and  up  and  up.  And  I  said 
it  had  to  stop. 

I  have  been  trying  to  stop  it.  I  haven't 
had  the  help  that  I  needed.  I  haven't  had 
it  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
enough  help.  Oh,  we  have  had  some  that 
have  stood  firm.  Men  like  Bill  Cramer, 
men  who  have  stood  firm  on  these  particu- 
lar votes  that  involve  this  particular  point. 

You  know,  when  you  have  a  spending 
program  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  very  tempting  to  vote  for  all 
of  them,  because,  after  all,  most  people 
are  for  spending  money  which  they  think 
might  benefit  them. 

But  what  we  need  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate,  are  men  who  have  the  courage  to 
look  at  these  programs  and  to  vote  against 
a  program  that  might  benefit  some  people, 
a  special  group,  but  will  raise  prices  for 
all  people.  That  is  what  we  need  to  do. 

In  other  words,  what  we  need  is  to 
recognize  that  unless  we  can  cut  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  we  are  going  to  raise  the 
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family  budgets  for  millions  of  Americans. 

So,  I  say  we  need  in  the  House  and  we 
need  in  the  Senate  men  who  will  stand 
with  the  President  in  this  very  difficult 
task.  Unless  we  deal  with  the  problem  of 
spending  in  Washington,  D.C,  cutting 
that  spending  where  it  can  be  cut,  cutting 
it  wherever  we  think  excessive  spending 
might  drive  up  prices,  it  means  we  are 
going  to  have  runaway  inflation. 

If  you  want  to  stop  runaway  inflation, 
then  let's  not  have  a  runaway  Congress. 
Give  us  men  that  will  stand  firm,  stand 
fast.  Bill  Cramer  is  such  a  man.  He  will 
stand  with  us  rather  than  against  us  on 
such  issues. 

And  now  there  is  a  third  issue  that  I 
believe  is  completely  beyond  partisan 
politics.  It  is  the  problem  that  can  best  be 
described  as  peace  at  home.  We  all  know 
that  over  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
an  alarming  rise  of  crime  in  this  country. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  sixties,  crime 
went  up  158  percent  in  America. 

And  I  pledged,  during  the  campaign, 
that  we  would  have  a  program,  a  program 
starting  with  a  new,  strong  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Incidentally,  we  have  one  in  John 
Mitchell,  one  of  the  best  men  that  has  ever 
served  in  that  post. 

We  would  start  with  a  program  of 
strengthening  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, of  appointing  judges  to  the  court 
who  would  strictly  construe  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  particularly  whose  record  was 
strong  whenever  the  question  came  up  of 
coming  down  hard  on  the  side  of  the  peace 
forces  as  against  the  criminal  forces  in 
this  country.  And  part  icularly,  also,  laws, 
new  laws,  laws  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  rising  crime  in  this  country. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  has  happened. 
Eighteen  months  ago  I  submitted  pro- 
grams, programs  to  deal  with  organized 


crime,  programs  to  deal  with  drugs,  and 
dangerous  drugs,  and  areas  like  that,  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  obscenity  and 
pornography. 

What  has  happened?  For  18  months  the 
Congress  waited  and  waited  and  waited, 
and  only  in  the  last  few  weeks  have  some 
of  those  measures  reached  my  desk  for 
signature.  I  am  glad  they  came.  I  signed 
them,  and  now  we  are  going  to  enforce 
them. 

But  I  simply  want  to  say  this:  I  have 
determined  that  as  far  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  concerned,  he  has 
a  special  responsibility,  not  only  to  adopt 
those  policies  that  will  bring  peace  abroad 
but  to  adopt  those  policies  that  will  restore 
peace  at  home. 

I  will  do  it,  but  I  need  help.  I  need  help 
in  the  House;  I  need  help  in  the  Senate. 
And  here  again,  I  know  where  Bill  Cramer 
stands.  I  know  where  he  stands  because 
he  is  a  man  who  hasn't  just  talked  about 
this  issue  in  election  time.  In  his  15  years 
in  the  House  he  has  become  an  expert  in 
this  field.  Whether  it  is  an  antibombing 
amendment,  whether  it  is  an  amendment 
dealing  with  an  antiriot  situation,  of 
which  he  was  the  author,  or  in  many  other 
areas,  he  is  one  of  the  major  experts. 

I  remember  meeting  after  meeting  of 
our  congressional  leaders  where  we  meet 
every  week  down  at  the  White  House.  Bill 
Cramer,  we  turned  to  him  over  and  over 
again  because  he  knew  what  the  law  was, 
he  knew  what  could  be  done,  he  made 
recommendations  that  we  were  able  to 
adopt. 

What  I  am  simply  saying  is  this :  If  you 
are  concerned  about  the  rise  in  crime,  if 
you  are  concerned  about  the  drug  traffic 
in  this  country,  if  you  are  concerned  about 
the  flow  of  pornography  and  obscenity  in 
the  homes  of  this  country,  if  you  want  to 
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see  that  the  wave  of  crime  does  not  be- 
come the  wave  of  the  future,  give  us  an- 
other man  in  the  United  States  Senate 
who,  with  Ed  Gurney,  will  stand  firm. 

Bill  Cramer  is  that  man.  He  knows  what 
to  do.  He  will  stand  firmly  with  us  on  that 
issue. 

And  now  here  in  this  great  State  of 
Florida,  there  is  one  other  issue  that  I 
would  like  to  touch  upon  that  is  com- 
pletely beyond  whether  we  are  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats,  and  that  is  the  future 
of  what  we  have  been  calling  our 
environment. 

It  is  an  issue  that  has  stirred  a  great 
number  of  people,  and  particularly  our 
younger  people,  and  it  should,  because 
they  are  going  to  have  to  live  in  whatever 
environment  is  created  by  what  we  do. 

We  need  to  clean  up  the  air.  We  need 
to  clean  up  the  water.  We  need  to  stop 
those  practices  that  are  polluting  this 
country,  that  are  destroying  the  beauty  of 
this  country. 

We  must  leave  for  these  young  people 
the  heritage  that  we  received.  This  is  a 
beautiful  country.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it.  Let's  see  to  it  that  we  adopt  the  pro- 
grams now  that  will  keep  it  beautiful  so 
that  the  young  people  in  the  future  will 
have  the  kind  of  America  that  we  have 
loved  and  we  have  enjoyed. 

In  this  field,  as  you  know,  the  adminis- 
tration has  advocated  a  program  that  is 
very  far-reaching.  It  is  one  that  is  needed. 
It  is  one  which  was  sent  to  the  Congress 
many,  many  months  ago,  on  which  there 
has  been  very,  very  little  action. 

We  need  men  in  the  Senate,  we  need 
them  in  the  House,  who  will  stand  firmly 
with  us  on  this.  Bill  Cramer  understands 
it.  He  has  fought  for  it.  He  has  spoken  for 
it.  Here  is  another  area  where  that  strong 


voice  in  the  United  States  Senate,  added 
to  the  voice  you  already  have  in  Ed 
Gumey,  will  give  us  that  team  that  we 
need,  strong  for  Florida,  strong  for 
America. 

And  now,  finally,  let  me  say  something, 
if  I  may,  particularly  to  the  young  people 
that  are  here.  I  appreciate  your  coming. 
I  know  that  as  you  sit  in  a  political  rally 
you  probably  wonder  about  the  future  of 
this  country.  And  I  know  that  some  of 
your  parents  perhaps  have  wondered 
about  the  future  of  this  country  as  they 
have  seen  what  pretend  to  be,  or  some  at 
least  have  suggested  are,  the  young  peo- 
ple of  America  parading  across  the  tele- 
vision screens  from  time  to  time  over  the 
past  few  months. 

You  have  seen  them,  the  bombings, 
the  burnings,  shouting  obscenities,  shout- 
ing speakers  down.  I  have  seen  a  few  on 
this  campaign.  It  doesn't  bother  me  par- 
ticularly. I  have  a  pretty  big  voice.  But  I 
can  only  say  this :  You  get  the  impression, 
sometimes,  because  it  is  news  when  young 
people  engage  in  activities  that  are  violent, 
that  are  illegal,  that  that  is  news.  And 
what  is  not  news  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
in  this  country  a  far  greater  number  of 
young  people  who  obey  the  law,  who  are 
decent,  who  are  trying  to  build  a  better 
America. 

Just  let  me  say  this :  For  those  who  have 
the  idea  that  the  violent  few  that  are  on 
the  television  screen  night  after  night,  that 
they  are  either  a  majority  of  our  young 
people  or  that  they  are  going  to  be  the 
leaders  of  the  future,  they  are  not  a  ma- 
jority of  the  young  people,  and  they  are 
not  going  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  future  of 
this  country. 

I  will  tell  you,  I  have  seen  young 
Americans  on  the  campus  of  Ohio  State, 
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I  have  seen  them  at  airport  stops,  I  hear 
them  here  in  this  audience  here  tonight. 

Young  Americans  want  change,  and  I 
hope  they  always  will.  Young  Americans 
aren't  satisfied  with  the  way  things  are, 
and  they  should  never  be. 

But  the  great  majority  of  the  young 
Americans  know  that  in  this  country,  in 
a  system  that  provides  a  method  for  peace- 
ful change,  there  is  no  cause  that  justifies 
violence.  That  is  what  they  know,  and 
that  is  what  they  stand  for. 

So  my  message  to  the  young  people  of 
America  is  this:  You  can  be  proud  of 
your  country.  You  can  be  proud  that  your 
country's  foreign  policy  is  one  that  doesn't 
threaten  any  other  country.  We  are  a 
strong  nation,  the  strongest  in  the  world. 
But  when  I  meet,  as  I  did  yesterday,  with 
the  leader  of  a  relatively  small  country, 
Romania,  I  could  say  to  him,  and  he 
could  believe,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  United  States  of  America.  Be 
proud  of  it,  be  proud  of  your  country. 

Let  me  tell  you,  when  I  travel  over 
this  country  and  when  I  travel  over  the 
world — I  have  been  in  the  world's  capitals, 
and  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  come  out — I  can  say  that  I  am 
proud  that  I  represent  the  United  States 
of  America,  a  country  that  believes  in 
peace  and  stands  for  peace  at  its  very  best. 

And  here  at  home  where  we  do  have 
problems,  just  remember,  the  greatness  of 
America  is  that  we  are  the  only  country 
in  the  world,  really  the  only  one,  that  is 
rich  enough  that  we  have  the  means,  the 
means  to  solve  our  problems.  All  we  need 
is  the  will,  the  imagination,  the  leadership. 
What  a  great  country  to  live  in! 

That  is  what  we  ought  to  be  saying  to 
our  young  people,  and  I  am  glad  that  most 
of  them  really  feel  that  way,  too,  when  we 


put  it  to  them,  as  we  are  doing  here 
tonight. 

And  now,  my  friends  here  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  as  you  know,  we  go  from  here 
to  Miami  for  another  rally.  I  simply  want 
to  conclude  my  remarks  here  with  this 
final  thought:  This  is  an  election  cam- 
paign in  which  the  result  will  be  deter- 
mined in  this  State  and  in  perhaps  a 
dozen  States  in  this  country  in  these  next 
few  days.  There  are  great  numbers  of  un- 
decided voters.  What  you  do,  what  you 
say,  not  only  how  you  vote  but  how  you 
work  in  these  next  few  days,  may  deter- 
mine who  is  going  to  be  the  next  Senator 
from  this  State,  who  is  going  to  be  the  next 
Congressman  from  this  district,  who  is  go- 
ing to  be  the  next  Governor  of  this  State. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  quite  directly 
about  what  I  believe.  I  am  for  Claude 
Kirk  as  Governor;  I  am  for  Bill  Cramer. 
I  am  for  Bill  Cramer  for  United  States 
Senator.  I  am  for  our  splendid  candidates 
for  the  House  and  our  splendid  candidates 
in  the  State  government. 

But  what  I  urge  you  to  do  is  to  remem- 
ber the  way  elections  are  won  is  not  only 
by  your  votes  but  by  your  work.  And  in 
this  area,  an  area  in  which  both  of  these 
candidates  should  do  well,  particularly  in 
this  election,  because  of  the  makeup  of  the 
area,  we  need  to  roll  up  a  majority. 

And  I  say  to  you,  let's  go  out  from  this 
hall  and  between  now  and  next  week  let's 
get  the  votes,  the  votes  that  will  reelect 
Claude  Kirk,  elect  Bill  Cramer  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  do  it  for  the 
good  of  Florida  and  for  America  and  for 
yourselves. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  6:56  p.m.  in 
the  West  Palm  Beach  Auditorium. 
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Governor  Kirk,  Senator  Gurney,  Con- 
gressman Cramer,  all  of  the  distinguished 
guests  here  on  the  platform,  all  of  the 
members  of  this  great  audience: 

I  am  very  honored  and  proud  to  be 
back  in  the  auditorium  which  nominated 
me  for  President  of  the  United  States  in 
1968.  And  I  am  proud  that  every  time 
I  have  been  on  the  ticket  in  Florida,  in 
1952,  1956,  i960,  1968,  we  carried  Flor- 
ida. Thank  you  very  much. 

And  today,  I  am  here  not  as  a  can- 
didate, but  I  am  here  in  behalf  of  others. 
I  am  here  as  one  who  speaks  as  one  of 
you.  As  you  know,  my  voting  residence  is 
California.  I  also  own  property  in  Florida. 
And  I  live  in  very  good  public  housing 
in  Washington,  D.C.  But  as  far  as  where 
I  spend  my  time  next  to  Washington,  D.C, 
I  am  very  happy  that  I  have  been  able  to 
spend  more  time  in  Florida  than  in  any 
other  State. 

And  so  I  speak  as  a  taxpayer  in  this 
State,  as  one  who  loves  this  State,  who  sees 
its  great  future,  and  as  that  kind  of  an  in- 
dividual, I  think  I  have  a  right  and  a 
responsibility  to  tell  you  what  I  think 
about  the  leadership  in  this  State. 

I  believe  that  the  reelection  of  Claude 
Kirk  as  Governor  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  people  of  Florida,  and  I  am  for  him 
all  the  way.  He  has  the  vision,  he  has  the 
courage,  to  provide  the  leadership  that 
this  State  needs.  I  say  the  vision  and  the 
courage  because  Florida  is  a  State  that 
has  a  great  future. 

I  would  estimate  that  in  the  next  25 
years,  it  will  probably  grow  more  than  any 
State  in  this  Union.  And  now  is  the  time 
to  plan  for  that  growth.  Now  is  the  time 


to  see  to  it  that  that  growth  does  not 
destroy  the  beauty  of  this  State.  Claude 
Kirk  sees  that  problem.  He  gives  great 
leadership  for  this  State.  I  support  him 
and  the  whole  ticket  in  the  State  of  Florida 
with  you. 

I  am  also  proud  to  be  here  in  behalf 
of  our  national  candidates,  in  behalf  of 
those  who  are  the  candidates  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  I  cannot 
mention  them  all.  I  know  they  have  been 
introduced  before. 

But  I  want  you  to  know  that  those  who 
are  running  for  the  House  in  this  State 
of  Florida  are  among  the  best  group  of 
candidates  I  have  seen  in  the  whole  Na- 
tion. They  are  a  great  team.  Let's  support 
them  and  elect  them  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Now  I  come  to  the  contest  in  which 
there  is  an  interest  not  only  in  the  State  of 
Florida  but  in  the  whole  Nation,  because 
what  is  involved  here  I  would  put  in  terms 
of  a  majority  of  one.  I  am  referring  not 
simply  to  who  controls  the  next  Senate. 
I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  in  vote  after 
vote  in  the  past  2  years  a  change  of  one 
vote  might  have  made  the  difference  as  to 
whether  America  was  going  to  be  strong 
or  weak  at  the  bargaining  table,  as  to 
whether  America  was  going  to  have  a 
policy  that  would  win  the  peace  or  lose 
the  peace,  as  to  whether  America  was  go- 
ing to  have  programs  which  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  problem  of  crime  in  this 
country  or  ineffectively. 

And  it  is  because  that  one  vote  is  so 
important  that  I  am  campaigning  in 
Florida  and  in  other  States  for  men  who, 
on  their  record,  will  stand  with  the  Presi- 
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dent  rather  than  against  him  on  the  great 
issues  confronting  the  American  people 
today. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  think  of  those  issues 
for  just  a  moment,  not  in  terms  of  whether 
you  are  Democrats  or  Republicans,  but  in 
terms  of  being  Americans  and  what  is  best 
for  America. 

I  know  that  I  would  never  have  car- 
ried this  State  had  it  not  been  for  Demo- 
crats as  well  as  Republicans.  I  speak  to 
the  whole  State  and,  through  you,  to  the 
whole  Nation. 

I  remember  over  2  years  ago  when  I 
spoke  in  this  convention  hall  I  made  some 
promises  to  the  American  people,  some 
promises  I  have  tried  to  keep.  Those 
promises  didn't  involve  simply  Republican 
policies.  They  involved  what  was  best  for 
America. 

I  promised  that  I  would  embark  on  a 
program  which  would  bring  peace  in  Viet- 
nam and  lasting  peace  in  the  world. 

I  promised  that  I  would  enact  a  pro- 
gram and  stand  for  the  enactment  of  a 
program  that  would  bring  peace  at  home 
and  stop  the  rise  in  crime  in  this  country. 
And  I  promised  that  I  would  stand  for  a 
program  that  would  bring  what  all  of  us 
want,  prosperity,  progress,  but  prosperity 
without  war. 

That  is  what  we  want,  and  that  is  what 
we  can  have. 

My  friends,  in  the  past  2  years,  I  have 
worked  as  President  of  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  those  promises  I  made  to  you 
and  to  the  people  of  America  right  in  this 
hall.  We  have  made  some  progress.  And 
when  you  think  of  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  that  awesome  position  with 
all  of  its  power,  the  most  powerful  man  in 
the  world,  you  think  that  he  should  be 
able  to  do  anything. 


But  I  can  tell  you  that  while  the  Presi- 
dent has  great  power,  he  cannot  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  unless  he  has  help.  And 
I  have  come  here  to  ask  for  help.  I  need 
more  men  in  the  House,  more  men  in  the 
Senate,  who  will  support  the  President  in 
the  great  issues  which  you  have  elected  me 
to  carry  out  in  the  campaign  of  1968. 

And  here  they  are.  When  I  came  into 
office,  here  is  what  I  found :  550,000  men 
in  Vietnam  with  no  plans  to  bring  them 
home;  casualties  at  300  a  week;  no  peace 
plan  on  the  conference  table;  and  we 
went  to  work.  Instead  of  sending  more 
men  to  Vietnam,  we  are  bringing  them 
home  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  and  they 
are  going  to  continue  to  come  home.  In- 
stead of  casualties  going  up,  they  are  going 
down,  and  they  will  continue  to  go  down 
under  our  leadership. 

We  have  a  peace  plan  on  the  conference 
table  in  Paris.  Let  me  put  it  quite  directly. 

My  friends,  we  are  ending  this  war,  and 
we  are  ending  it  in  a  way  that  will  dis- 
courage those  that  would  start  another 
war.  The  problem  is  not  in  ending  a  war; 
the  problem  is  in  ending  a  war  where  we 
can  win  the  peace. 

Look  back  over  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. I  see  some  here  old  enough  to  re- 
member World  War  I,  World  War  II, 
Korea.  We  ended  all  those  wars.  But  do 
you  realize  that  in  America,  in  this  cen- 
tury, we  have  yet  to  enjoy  a  full  genera- 
tion of  peace? 

Well,  I  think  it  is  time  to  change  that. 
That  is  why  I  have  stood  for  policies,  and 
I  am  working  for  policies,  that  will  end 
this  war  in  a  way  that  we  can  have  a  gen- 
eration of  peace  for  the  last  generation  of 
this  century. 

And  to  do  that,  I  need  men  in  the  Sen- 
ate like  Ed  Gurney,  who  has  given  us 
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such  strong  support,  and  another  man  in 
the  Senate  like  Bill  Cramer,  who  will  give 
that  same  kind  of  support. 

In  order  to  do  that,  we  also  need  the 
support  for  those  programs  that  will  keep 
America  strong,  so  that  when  the  Ameri- 
can President  negotiates  for  the  limitation 
of  arms,  or  in  any  other  field,  let's  be  sure 
that  our  President  negotiates  from 
strength  and  never  from  weakness.  That 
is  what  Bill  Cramer  stands  for  and  these 
candidates  here  on  this  platform. 

I  turn  now  to  another  problem  that  I 
discussed  2  years  ago  right  in  this  hall.  I 
pledged  to  the  American  people  that  the 
wave  of  crime  in  this  country  was  not  go- 
ing to  be  the  wave  of  the  future,  and  it 
will  not  be  the  wave  of  the  future  with 
your  help  and  with  the  support  of  men 
like  Bill  Cramer. 

But  listen  to  what  happened.  Eighteen 
months  ago,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  a  comprehensive  program  to  deal 
with  organized  crime,  to  deal  with  drugs, 
to  deal  with  narcotics,  to  deal  with  por- 
nography, to  deal  with  obscenity. 

And  what  happened?  Nothing  hap- 
pened month  after  month  after  month, 
until  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  during  the 
election  campaign,  bills  finally  reached  my 
desk.  I  say  that  record  isn't  good  enough. 

We  need  a  man  like  Bill  Cramer  in  the 
United  States  Senate  who  would  join 
with  Ed  Gurney  in  getting  action  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  stopping  crime 
in  this  country. 

Let  us  well  understand  what  the  issue  is. 
I  realize  that  in  an  election  campaign 
everybody  is  against  crime.  Everybody,  of 
course,  is  for  peace.  But  let  me  say  that 
the  real  problem  is  not  simply  being  for 
the  laws  and  the  judges  who  will  stop  the 


rise  in  crime  in  an  election  campaign,  but 
who  will  be  for  those  laws  and  will  stand 
for  those  judges  and  approve  those  judges 
all  year  round,  and  Bill  Cramer  will  do 
that  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

And  we  need  also,  my  friends,  men  in 
that  Senate  who  understand  the  future 
of  America,  who  recognize  that  in  this 
great  State  of  Florida,  with  all  the  beauty 
of  its  oceans  and  its  inland  waterways, 
that  we  must  pass  this  heritage  on  to  our 
children.  We  must  stop  the  pollution  of 
the  air  and  the  pollution  of  the  water,  and 
the  destruction  of  our  places  of  beauty. 

Let's  see  that  our  young  people  have 
what  we  have.  My  friends,  this  is  a  beauti- 
ful country.  Let's  pass  it  on  more  beauti- 
ful than  we  received  it  to  the  young 
people  of  America. 

Bill  Cramer,  in  those  weekly  meetings 
of  the  legislative  leaders,  has  stood  firmly 
for  the  programs  in  the  field  of  the  en- 
vironment, to  clean  up  our  air,  to  stop 
the  pollution  of  our  waters.  And,  my 
friends,  we  need  that  kind  of  strong  sup- 
port in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
And  he  will  provide  it. 

Now,  my  friends,  let  me  come  to  a  very 
specific  point.  That  is,  why  should  a  man 
who  has  the  experience  that  Bill  Cramer 
has,  why  does  he  have  an  advantage  over 
another  man  who  may  be  well-inten- 
tioned but  who  does  not  have  the  ex- 
perience? 

I  will  tell  you  why:  Because  I  have 
noted  in  those  legislative  leaders'  meetings 
that  when  Bill  Cramer  has  a  problem, 
with  that  fine  legal  mind  of  his,  he  ad- 
vocates action  to  deal  with  it.  He  is  the  au- 
thor, for  example,  for  the  antibombing 
bills,  for  the  antiriot  bills.  I  say  that  that 
kind  of  experience,  which  he's  developed 
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over  16  years  of  service  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  will  mean  that  he  who  is 
a  big  man  in  the  House  will  begin  as  a  big 
man  in  the  United  States  Senate.  And 
that  is  what  Florida  deserves  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

There  is  another  subject  on  which  he 
has  spoken  out,  and  on  which  he  has  acted 
and  not  just  talked.  I  know  that  all  of 
you  are  aware  of  my  position  on  the  very 
difficult  problem  of  our  schools  here  and 
in  other  States  in  this  country.  I  believe 
that  the  first  requirement  that  all  of  us 
want,  whatever  our  background,  what  all 
of  us  want  for  our  children,  is  quality  edu- 
cation. And  I  believe  that  the  best  edu- 
cation comes  when  we  send  our  children 
to  that  school  that  is  closest  to  home,  the 
neighborhood  school. 

That  is  why  a  man  who  stands  firmly  for 
that  proposition,  who  stands  firmly  against 
that  kind  of  busing  which  is  used  only  for 
the  purpose  of  racial  balance,  in  my  opin- 
ion, represents  what  is  best  for  all  of  the 
people  of  this  State  and  of  this  Nation, 
the  right  kind  of  education,  education 
which  is  in  the  best  interest  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  and  fairness  to  all. 

Now,  finally,  I  would  not  want  this 
occasion  to  pass  without  speaking,  if  I 
could,  to  this  television  audience  and  also 
to  this  audience  here  in  this  hall  with 
regard  to  the  young  people  of  America. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  them, 
because  night  after  night  on  that  television 
screen,  you  will  see  violence.  A  bomb 
destroyed,  for  example,  a  bank  10  miles 
from  my  home  in  California  yesterday 
near  the  campus  of  one  of  our  State 
universities. 

And  we  saw  violence  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  Night  after  night  you  see 


on  the  television  young  people  shouting 
out  obscene  slogans,  trying  to  shout  down 
speakers,  even  trying  to  shout  down  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Well,  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
doit. 

I  know  the  impression  that  many  Amer- 
icans have,  and  I  read  some  of  the  colum- 
nists and  others  who  say  those  who  try  to 
shout  down  speakers,  those  who  engage 
in  this  kind  of  protest,  that  they  are  the 
majority  of  young  Americans  or  at  least 
will  be  the  leaders  of  the  future. 

I  have  news  for  you:  They  are  not  a 
majority  of  young  Americans,  and  they 
will  not  be  the  leaders  of  the  future  of 
America. 

My  friends,  the  leaders  of  the  future  of 
America  are  the  millions  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  go  to  school  to  study,  the  mil- 
lions of  young  Americans  who  want 
change,  and  I  hope  they  always  do,  who 
are  dissatisfied  with  things  as  they  are,  and 
I  hope  they  always  are — people  who,  how- 
ever, recognize  that  the  greatness  of 
America  is  that  this  country  provides  a 
method  for  peaceful  change,  and  who  also 
recognize  that  in  a  system  that  provides  a 
method  for  peaceful  change  there  is  no 
cause  that  justifies  violence  or  resort  to 
violence  or  lawlessness. 

To  those  who  are  young,  and  to  your 
parents  and  to  your  teachers,  could  I  tell 
you  something  about  America,  perhaps, 
that  needs  to  be  said  more  often. 

We  hear  what  is  wrong  about  this  coun- 
try. We  hear  that  our  foreign  policy 
should  be  criticized.  I  have  traveled  to 
most  of  the  countries  of  the  world,  and  I 
have  traveled  recently  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  countries,  to  Com- 
munist   countries,     to    non-Communist 
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countries.  And  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  have  come  out  to  cheer  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

I  will  tell  you  why :  because  they  know 
that  the  United  States  is  the  strongest 
nation  in  the  world,  but  that  the  United 
States  will  never  use  its  strength  to  destroy 
freedom ;  only  to  defend  it.  We  will  never 
use  our  strength  to  destroy  the  peace. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  the  strongest  nation 
of  the  world,  stands  for  peace  in  the  world. 
Let's  be  proud  of  our  country  and  stand 
up  for  America. 

And  again  I  say,  there  are  problems 
here  at  home.  Too  many  of  our  people  are 
poor.  Too  many  of  our  people  do  not  have 
the  chance  they  should  have.  There  are 
things  that  should  be  done  in  many,  many 
areas. 

But,  my  friends,  again,  look  at  America. 
We  are  fortunate  in  that  we  are  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  is  rich  enough 
that  we  have  the  means  to  provide  a  de- 
cent income  for  every  person  in  America. 
That  is  the  greatness  of  America.  Let'  s  be 
proud  of  it  and  be  thankful  of  it. 

Now  I  have  a  final  message  for  you, 
and  for  all  of  you  who  are  listening  on 
television  tonight.  On  November  3d  you 
will  be  making  a  very  great  decision.  It 
will  involve  your  future.  It  will  involve 
the  future  of  Florida.  It  will  involve  the 
future  of  America. 

I  ask  you  to  think  not  as  Republicans, 
not  as  Democrats,  but  as  Americans  what 
is  best  for  America.  I  ask  for  the  support 
that  I  need  to  bring  peace  abroad,  real 
peace,  to  restore  peace  at  home,  and  to 


have  the  prosperity  that  we  all  want — 
prosperity  without  war  and  without 
inflation. 

My  friends,  I  have  another  message  for 
you.  Oftentimes,  as  I  travel  through  the 
country,  and  as  we  find,  as  we  have  here 
tonight,  a  few  who  indicate  opposition, 
there  are  those  who  say,  "How  do  we 
answer  those  who  engage  in  violence? 
How  do  we  answer  those  who  try  to  shout 
down  a  speaker?" 

And  my  answer  is,  "Don't  answer  in 
kind.  It  is  time  for  the  great  silent  majority 
just  to  stand  up  and  be  counted." 

The  way  you  answer  is  by  the  most 
powerful  action,  more  powerful  than  any 
four-letter  epithet  that  you  can  imagine, 
and  that  is  by  your  votes.  Go  to  the  polls 
on  election  day.  And  I  urge  you  to  vote. 
I  respect  you  if  you  vote  differently  from 
what  I  urge  you  to  do.  Let  it  be  a  majority 
decision. 

But,  my  friends,  I  say  go  to  the  polls 
and,  as  you  vote,  remember  2  years  ago 
the  people  of  Florida  elected  as  President 
of  the  United  States  a  man  who  had  made 
certain  promises. 

I  am  trying  to  keep  those  promises.  I 
will  keep  those  promises.  I  need  help  to 
keep  them.  I  need  Bill  Cramer  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Give  him  that 
opportunity. 

So,  my  friends,  there  is  your  answer. 
With  your  votes  on  November  3d,  you 
can  tell  America  what  the  real  majority 
thinks  in  this  country. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:36  p.m.  in  the 
Miami  Beach  Convention  Hall. 
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394     Remarks  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 
October  28,  1970 


Governor  Kirk,  Senator  Gurney,  Con- 
gressman Cramer,  all  of  the  other  distin- 
guished platform  guests,  and  to  all  of  you 
who  have  given  me  such  a  very  warm  wel- 
come here  in  St.  Petersburg  and  to  this 
county: 

It  has  been  mentioned,  and  I  take 
notice  of  this  fact,  that  I  can  proudly 
say  today  that  I  am  the  first  President  ever 
to  visit  this  city  of  St.  Petersburg. 

After  a  reception  like  this,  I  can  as- 
sure you  I  will  not  be  the  last  President 
to  visit  St.  Petersburg. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  in  the  Sunshine 
City  of  the  Sunshine  State.  I  am  happy  to 
be  here  because  of  my  very  good  memories 
of  the  years  that  I  have  been  here  before, 
the  many  meetings  I  have  attended,  the 
friends  that  we  have  in  this  area.  And  I 
particularly  want  to  thank  you  for  com- 
ing out  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  such 
great  numbers.  I  want  to  thank  all  of  those 
who  took  time  from  their  jobs  to  be  here, 
people  who  also  took  time  from  school. 

In  the  very  few  days  that  I  have  been 
traveling  around  the  country,  I  have  seen 
a  few  bands,  but  never  so  many  as  I  see 
here  at  St.  Petersburg.  Now,  let's  hear 
them  all.  The  Largo  High  School  Band  of 
Gold,  the  Dunedin  High  School  Band,  the 
Meadowlawn  High  School  Band,  the 
Dixie  HoUins  High  School  Band,  and  the 
Gibbs  High  School  Band.  And  also  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  First  United 
Methodist  Chancel  Choir  for  the  music 
that  they  presented  before  the  meeting. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  any  secret  as 
to  why  I  am  here  in  Florida.  I  am  here 
because  of  my  very  great  interest  in  the 
future  of  this  State,  in  the  future  of  this 


Nation,  and  in  your  future.  I  am  here  be- 
cause I  believe  that  future  is  going  to 
depend  in  great  measure  on  what  happens 
on  November  3d  in  the  elections  in  Flor- 
ida and  across  this  Nation. 

First,  let  me  speak  about  the  State  con- 
tests. Generally  speaking,  I  do  not  cover 
State  contests  because  my  problems,  my 
responsibility,  are  on  the  national  scene. 
But  in  Florida  I  have  a  special  interest. 
After  all,  as  you  know,  I  have  a  legal  resi- 
dence in  California  and  a  home  there.  I 
also  have  property  and  a  home  in  Florida. 
I  live  in  the  best  public  housing  in  the 
United  States  in  Washington,  D.C.  And  I 
can  say  that  as  I  have  noted  over  the  last  2 
years  that  except  for  Washington,  D.C, 
I  spent  more  time  in  Florida  than  any 
other  State  in  the  country. 

So  you  see,  I  like  this  State  as  you  like 
this  State,  and  I  know  that  most  Florid- 
ians,  like  most  Californians,  are  people 
that  came  here  because  you  wanted  to 
come  here.  And  I  want  to  say  that  as  a 
taxpayer  in  this  State,  as  one  who  has  in- 
vested in  property  in  this  State,  as  one  who 
intends  to  keep  that  property  because  I 
consider  it  is  a  good  investment,  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  future  of  this  State. 

And  when  I  speak  of  the  future  of  this 
State,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  believe 
that  it  is  vitally  important  to  have  leader- 
ship in  Tallahassee  that  will  not  go  back 
to  policies  of  the  past,  but  leadership  that 
has  courage,  leadership  that  has  vision, 
leadership  that  believes  in  progress,  and 
the  man  who  stands  for  those  things  is 
Governor  Claude  Kirk.  That  is  why  I  am 
for  him  for  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Florida. 
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So,  I  commend  him  and  the  entire  State 
ticket  to  you  today. 

Also,  on  the  national  level,  before  I  ar- 
rived on  this  platform,  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  candidates  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  been  introduced.  I  en- 
dorse them  all.  I,  particularly,  of  course, 
in  his  home  district,  endorse  your  next 
Congressman,  Bill  Young,  who  will  make 
a  fine  Congressman  in  the  United  States 
Congress. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  Senate  race.  There 
is  an  enormous  interest  in  this  Senate 
race  in  Florida  because  Florida  is  one  of 
those  States  that  is  going  to  determine 
what  I  have  described  across  this  country 
as  the  majority  of  one  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

By  a  majority  of  one,  I  am  not  referring 
simply  to  party  control.  This  is  far  more 
important  than  whether  the  Democrats 
or  the  Republicans  vote  one  way  or  an- 
other in  the  Senate  or  in  the  House,  or  in 
the  Nation.  But  the  majority  of  one  will 
determine  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
have  an  adequate  defense  for  the  United 
States;  whether  we  are  going  to  have  a 
program  and  backing  for  the  President 
on  a  program  that  will  bring  lasting 
peace ;  whether  we  are  going  to  have  back- 
ing for  the  President  on  a  program  which 
will  stop  the  rise  in  prices  in  this  country; 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  backing  for 
a  program,  with  knowledge,  on  a  program 
that  will  stop  the  rise  in  crime  in  this 
country;  and  a  program  of  progress  for 
all  Americans. 

Now,  listen  to  the  words  that  I  have 
used :  peace  abroad,  peace  at  home,  pro- 
gress, stopping  inflation,  employment, 
jobs — all  of  these  things  we  all  believe  in. 

The  question  is,  how  are  we  going  to  get 
them?  These  are  not  partisan  matters. 


And  I  ask  you  for  a  few  moments  to  think 
not  just  of  your  Republican  background, 
and  most  of  you,  of  course,  here  are  Re- 
publicans, but  to  think  of  yourselves  as 
Americans,  what  is  best  for  America. 

Think  of  the  fact,  for  example,  that  2 
years  ago  in  the  State  of  Florida,  this 
State  gave  to  the  present  President  of  the 
United  States  one  of  his  biggest 
majorities. 

Think  of  the  fact  that  I  was  elected 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  certain 
promises  I  made  to  the  American  people. 
I  promised  to  work  for  a  just  and  lasting 
peace,  to  work  to  stop  the  rise  in  crime,  to 
work  to  stop  also  the  rise  of  prices  in  this 
country,  and  for  a  program  of  progress — 
progress  for  all  Americans,  which  is  what 
we  want,  particularly  for  ourselves  and 
even  more  so  for  our  young  people. 

My  friends,  I  have  been  working  for 
those  goals.  And  when  you  think  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  all  of 
you,  particularly  you  young  people,  you 
study  about  the  Presidency,  and  you  think 
of  the  man  sitting  in  that  great  Oval  Of- 
fice in  Washington,  D.G.  You  think  of 
all  of  the  world  leaders  coming  to  that 
oflSce. 

You  recognize  that  whoever  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  probably,  in 
terms  of  power — ^because  he  represents 
a  powerful  country — the  most  powerful 
man  in  the  world. 

And  yet  let  me  tell  you,  a  President 
can  be  for  peace,  a  President  can  be  for 
progress,  a  President  can  be  for  stopping 
crime  at  home,  a  President  can  be  for 
stopping  inflation,  but  he  can't  do  it 
alone.  He  isn't  that  strong.  He  needs 
help.  I  need  more  help  in  the  House;  we 
need  it  in  the  Senate.  And  you  can  help 
by  giving  us  the  men  that  we  need. 
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So  it  really  gets  down  to  that.  It  doesn't 
get  down  to  personalities.  I  am  not  here 
to  campaign  against  anybody.  I  am  here 
for  the  men  that  I  believe  in.  That  is  what 
you  want.  And  I  am  for  these  men  because 
I  know  they  are  going  to  be  for  those  pro- 
grams that  are  best  for  Florida,  best  for 
America,  and  best  for  you. 

Let  me  tick  them  off.  First,  I  noted  here, 
as  I  have  in  other  cities  that  I  have  visited, 
numbers  of  people,  particularly  young 
people,  who  held  up  their  signs,  "Peace 
now."  I  am  for  peace.  All  of  us  are  for 
peace. 

But  let  me  describe  it.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  we  have  done  about  it.  We  haven't 
just  talked.  We  have  done  something. 
When  we  came  into  office,  there  were 
550,000  Americans  in  Vietnam.  Our  cas- 
ualties were  at  300  a  week  and  going  up. 
There  was  no  peace  plan  on  the  confer- 
ence table.  We  came  in.  I  went  to  work. 
We  are  bringing  men  home  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  rather  than  sending  them  to 
Vietnam.  We  are  bringing  the  war  to  an 
end.  Because  I  took  and  made  the  difficult 
decision  which  I  made  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  enemy  sanctuaries  in  Cam- 
bodia, we  have  cut  American  casualties. 
They  are  the  lowest  in  45/2  years;  they 
are  going  to  continue  to  go  down  in 
Vietnam. 

Now  we  have  a  peace  proposal  on  the 
conference  table  in  Paris,  a  reasonable 
proposal,  dealing  with  the  cease-fire,  a 
negotiated  settlement,  and  exchange  of 
prisoners  of  war,  and  a  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate without  conditions  on  those 
matters. 

Let  me  tell  you  where  we  are  in  a  nut- 
shell. We  are  on  the  road  to  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  in  Vietnam,  but  we  need 
support.  We  need  support  for  that  kind  of 
responsible  policy. 


Now  let  me  tell  you  what  the  other  pol- 
icy is.  There  are  men  who  disagree.  It  is 
very  close  in  the  United  States  Senate  in 
this  respect.  Sometimes  it  is  a  majority  of 
one.  There  are  men  who  say,  "Peace  now'* 
or,  at  a  time  certain,  a  few  months  from 
now. 

There  are  people  that  say  that  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference  about  how  we  get 
out,  just  get  out.  Let  me  tell  you  this: 
When  I  came  into  office,  I  could  have 
ended  the  war  immediately,  but  what  I 
want  is  not  just  to  end  this  war;  I  want 
to  end  this  war  in  a  way  that  the  younger 
brothers  and  the  sons  of  those  that  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam  aren't  going  to  have 
to  fight  in  some  future  war  sometime  in 
the  future. 

And  so  to  you  young  people,  I  say  to 
you,  I  know  this  is  a  difficult  period.  I  re- 
member before  World  War  II  how  I  felt. 
I  know  how  you  feel  as  you  look  at  this 
very  difficult  war,  far  away.  I  can  simply 
say  this :  We  have  ended  World  War  I,  we 
have  ended  World  War  II,  we  ended 
Korea  in  this  century. 

Do  you  realize  if  you  study  your  history 
that  there  has  not  been  one  full  generation 
of  peace  in  this  whole  century? 

The  question  is  not  ending  a  war.  The 
question  is  ending  a  war  in  a  way  that  we 
can  win  the  peace.  And  we  are  going  to 
win  the  peace  this  time.  We  are  going  to 
win  it  for  America  and  the  world. 

In  order  to  win  it  we  also  are  going  to 
have  to  be  strong.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
with  other  nations,  and  particularly  with 
other  major  nuclear  powers,  including  the 
Soviet  Union. 

We  are  going  to  negotiate,  if  we  can,  a 
limitation  on  nuclear  arms  so  that  we  can 
reduce  not  only  the  burden  of  arms  but 
the  danger  of  war.  But  if  you  are  going  to 
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send  your  President  into  negotiation^  I  say 
let's  be  sure  the  President  of  the  United 
States  negotiates  from  strength  and  not 
from  weakness  in  any  negotiation  that 
takes  place. 

Why  is  that  important?  Because  a 
strong  United  States  will  be  respected  in 
the  world,  and  a  strong  United  States  will 
use  its  strength  never  to  destroy  freedom 
but  to  defend  it;  never  to  break  the  peace 
but  to  defend  the  peace. 

This  is  why,  standing  for  a  strong 
United  States  means  that  you  are  stand- 
ing for  peace,  not  just  peace  for  the  next 
election — that  is  easy — ^but  peace  for  the 
next  generation.  That  is  what  we  want 
and  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  have 
with  the  support  that  you  can  give  us. 

I  turn  to  a  similar  problem  at  home.  If 
the  United  States  is  going  to  be  able  to 
lead  the  forces  that  will  bring  law  and 
order  and  respect  for  it  abroad,  we  have 
to  establish  respect  for  law,  respect  for  or- 
der, here  at  home  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  spoke  to  that  subject,  you  remember, 
in  1 968. 1  pledged  to  the  American  people 
that  the  wave  of  crime  would  not  be  the 
wave  of  the  future. 

I  pointed  out  that  over  the  past  8  years, 
crime  went  up  158  percent.  I  said  that 
one  of  the  reasons  for  that  was  that  we  did 
not  have  strong  enough  law  enforcement 
officials,  that  we  needed  stronger  judges 
who  would  recognize  that  it  was  neces- 
sary in  their  decisions,  following  the  Con- 
stitution, to  strengthen  the  peace  forces  as 
against  the  criminal  forces  in  this  country. 

My  friends,  I  pledged  to  do  something 
about  it.  I  have  tried  to  do  something 
about  it.  I  have  appointed  judges.  I  have 
appointed  a  strong  Attorney  General, 
John  Mitchell,  who  is  doing  the  job  that 
needed  to  be  done,  and  that  was  not  done 


by  the  previous  Attorney  General.  We 
have  also  taken  action  to  ask  for  legis- 
lation. 

Now  listen  to  this:  Eighteen  months 
ago,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  presented  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress  to  deal  with  or- 
ganized crime,  to  stop  the  traffic  in  nar- 
cotics and  drugs  to  the  extent  that  we 
can  under  the  law,  to  stop  the  flow  of  ob- 
scenity and  pornography  into  the  homes 
in  this  country,  and  to  deal  with  these 
problems  in  a  way  that  would  be  eflfective, 
that  would  strengthen  the  peace  forces  in 
this  country. 

Eighteen  months  have  gone  by  and  only 
a  few  weeks  ago,  as  we  get  into  election, 
did  these  laws  finally,  some  of  them,  come 
to  my  desk  for  signature.  That  isn't  good 
enough. 

I  say  that  we  need  men  in  the  House 
and  men  in  the  Senate  that  will  not  just 
talk  about  the  necessity  to  stop  the  rise 
in  crime  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
during  an  election,  but  who  will  talk  and 
work  and  fight  for  it  all  year  round.  And 
Bill  Cramer  is  that  kind  of  a  man. 

He  is  a  man,  as  you  know,  a  skilled 
lawyer  and  an  able  one,  a  man  who  is 
one  of  the  top  leaders  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  has  met  with  me 
week  after  week  in  the  Cabinet  Room 
determining  the  future  policies  of  this 
country,  and  one  who,  in  this  field,  knows 
what  needs  to  be  done. 

He  comes  to  the  Congress,  and  partic- 
ularly will  come  to  the  Senate,  with  16 
years  of  experience,  experience  in  this 
field,  experience  in  the  field  of  the  envi- 
ronment, experience,  for  example,  in 
another  field  that  is  of  enormous  interest 
to  the  people  of  this  State,  one  of  the  co- 
authors of  the  historic  highway  program. 

Here  is  a  man,  in  other  words,  who  can 
do  for  Florida  what  needs  to  be  done,  who 
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not  only  will  be  for  what  Floridians  want, 
but  will  be  able  to  do  for  them  because 
he  knows  how  to  do  it.  He  is  a  man  with 
the  experience  that  a  man  ought  to  have 
when  he  goes  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. He  and  Ed  Gumey  will  make  a  great 
team.  Now  send  him  down  there.  Let's 
have  him  there. 

And  now  we  come  to  another  issue  of 
enormous  importance  to  this  State,  to 
this  Nation.  Everybody  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  here  in  Florida,  as  in  California, 
there  are  great  numbers  of  retired  people. 
I  think  of  your  problems.  I  remember 
my  own  mother  and  father,  how  they 
worked  hard,  saved  a  little  money,  and 
I  remember  how  the  life  insurance  which 
they  thought  would  mean  so  much  in 
later  years  didn't  mean  a  lot  because  of 
what  inflation  had  done  to  it. 

I  think  the  crudest  tax  of  all  is  to  raise 
the  prices  of  people.  I  say  that  we  have 
got  to  stop  this  situation  in  which,  in 
Washington,  D.G.,  we  have  runaway 
spending  and  have  runaway  prices  at 
home  as  a  result  of  it.  We  can  stop  it. 
What  we  need,  though,  are  Members  of 
the  House  and  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  will  have  the  courage  to  vote  against 
those  spending  programs  that  may  have 
the  effect  of  benefiting  some  people,  but 
have  also  the  effect  of  raising  prices  for 
all  the  people. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  has  happened. 
Why  do  you  have  inflation  today? 

In  the  8  years  before  we  came  into 
office,  this  Government  spent  $50  billion 
more  than  it  took  in  in  taxes.  This  year, 
over  the  past  2  years,  in  this  Congress, 
this  Congress  already  has  authorized  more 
than  $6  billion  more  than  I  recommended. 

Let  me  say,  all  of  us  want  to  have  those 
programs  that  will  bring  progress  for 
America.  But  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 


President  of  the  United  States  to  do  every- 
thing that  he  can  to  wage  a  winning  fight 
against  inflation  and  against  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  I  need  your  help.  I  need  Bill 
Cramer's  help.  He  will  help  in  this.  We 
need  him  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

And  we  need  it  also,  and  now  particu- 
larly to  the  younger  people,  we  need  it 
because  this  is  a  great  country  with  a 
great  future.  You  recall  the  programs  that 
I  have  introduced,  that  I  have  asked 
the  Congress  to  follow,  which  would  bring 
progress  for  America — a  program  for  the 
environment  which  goes  far  beyond  any- 
thing that  had  ever  been  proposed  before. 
It  is  needed. 

We  have  got  to  see  to  it  that  our 
younger  people  have  the  heritage  that 
we  received  from  our  fathers,  our  moth- 
ers, our  grandfathers — a  beautiful  coun- 
try. That  is  why  I  have  made 
decisions  that  any  program  by  the  Federal 
Government,  any  program  that  is 
adopted,  before  it  goes  into  place,  v/hether 
it's  a  barge  canal  or  anything  else,  will 
not  go  into  place  unless  we  are  given 
assurance  that  it  is  not  going  to  affect 
the  environment  of  our  country  in  the 
wrong  way. 

So,  in  this  field,  you  have  a  man  again 
in  Bill  Cramer  who  knows  the  subject, 
who  supports  us,  who  has  worked  for  us. 

In  the  field  of  progress  also,  I  think  of 
those — and  in  this  State  we  have  great 
numbers — ^who  are  retired,  who  are  on 
social  security.  I  think  of  the  fact  that 
you  have  always  been  behind;  the  Con- 
gress sometimes  brings  you — catches  up 
with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  That  is 
why  in  the  campaign  of  1968  I  recom- 
mended that  we  adopt  a  new  approach  in 
which  there  would  be  an  automatic  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  to  com- 
pensate for  any  increase  in  the  cost  of 
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living.  That  is  only  right.  That  is  only 
fair. 

It  hasn't  been  passed  by  the  Congress 
yet.  It  ought  to  be  passed.  You  get  a  man 
like  Bill  Cramer  down  there,  he  is  going 
to  work  to  pass  it  because  he  has  been 
for  it  all  the  years.  But  we  need  him.  We 
need  that  kind  of  support  for  that  kind 
of  program. 

N0W5  finally,  my  friends,  I  never  want 
an  opportunity  to  pass,  before  an  audience 
like  this,  such  a  cross-section  of  America, 
a  cross-section  geographically.  I  can 
imagine  that  many  of  you  came  from  the 
Midwest.  My  mother  was  from  Indiana, 
my  father  from  Ohio.  Many  of  you  came 
from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

But,  above  all,  you  are  thinking  of 
America  and  its  future  and  the  future  of 
this  State.  And  also  at  this  time,  you  must 
have  concern  about  the  future  of  America 
because  of  what  you  may  recently  have 
seen  over  recent  months  on  your  television 
screens.  I  think  it  is  a  distorted  picture  of 
America  you've  seen. 

I  am  not  blaming  those  who  put  it 
on  television.  I  am  simply  suggesting  that 
because  it  is  more  news  and  bigger  news 
when  something  is  wrong,  that  usually 
gets  on,  and  we  don't  hear  enough  about 
what  is  right  about  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Some  of  you  may  have  heard  the  pro- 
gram from  Miami  last  night  where  there 
were  a  rather  considerable  number  of 
people  trying  to  shout  down  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  television  showed  the  very  good 
judgment,  incidentally,  to  blip  out  some 
of  the  four-letter  words,  and  I  hope  they 
will  continue  to. 

But  just  let  me  say  this :  The  impression 
that  those  who  try  to  shout  down  speak- 
ers, the  impression  that  those  who  engage 


in  violence,  the  impression  that  those  who 
engage  in  lawlessness,  that  attempt  to 
close  down  schools,  the  impression  that 
those  that  bombed  a  bank  near  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  campus  at  Irvine  just 
2  days  ago,  10  miles  from  my  home,  the 
impression  that  those  young  people  are  a 
majority  of  Americans,  or  that  they  are  the 
future  leaders  of  America,  is  wrong. 
They  are  not  a  majority,  and  they  are  not 
going  to  be  the  future  leaders  of  America. 

I  will  tell  you  who  the  future  leaders  of 
America  are.  They  are  young  people — 
young  people  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  way  things  are.  Young  people  should 
never  be  satisfied.  They  should  always 
want  progress  and  change — ^young  people 
who  want  the  world  to  be  better,  young 
people  who  are  concerned  about  war 
and  concerned  about  inequities,  young 
people  who  are  concerned  about  ine- 
quality, young  people  who  want  a  better 
chance  for  everybody. 

For  example,  I  noted  that  a  little  Ko- 
rean girl,  a  young  Korean  girl,  sang  "The 
Impossible  Dream."  I  think  of  the  fact 
that  I  grew  up  in  a  little  town  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  consider  the  fact,  as  I  was 
working  in  a  grocery  store,  what  an  im- 
possible dream  it  was  that  I  would  ever 
be  standing  here  today  in  the  position  that 
I  hold. 

And  Bill  Cramer,  I  am  sure,  thinks  in 
those  lines.  He  worked  far  apart  and  a  few 
years  different,  here  in  this  area,  in  a 
grocery  store,  as  a  poor  boy.  And  here  he 
is,  running  for  the  United  States  Senate. 

But  let  me  say  this :  What  is  an  impos- 
sible dream  in  most  countries  is  possible 
in  America. 

Let  me  say  this:  Never  forget  the  fact 
that  if  we  are  to  realize  the  American 
dream,  we  have  got  to  make  it  possible  for 
every  individual  to  have  a  chance  to  real- 
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ize  his  own  dream.  That  is  what  our 
young  people  want.  That  is  what  I  want. 
That  is  what  we  stand  for. 

But  let  us  never  forget,  you  hear  about 
what  is  wrong  about  America,  you  see 
our  policies  criticized  at  home  and  abroad. 
Let  us  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  goes  abroad 
people  come  out,  whether  in  a  Communist 
country  or  a  non-Communist  country, 
they  cheer. 

Why?  Because  they  know  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  even  though  it 
is  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world,  stands 
for  peace.  They  know  there  is  more  free- 
dom, more  opportunity,  more  progress  in 
America  than  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

Let  me  say,  did  you  know  that  the  pro- 
gram that  I  have  offered  to  the  American 
people,  which  would  provide  for  every 
family  in  America  that  needs  it,  a  decent 
income,  a  minimum  income,  that  the  floor 
for  that  income  that  we  would  provide  in 
America,  which  we  consider  a  floor  of 
poverty,  would  be  a  ceiling  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  in  this  world  never 
will  have  a  chance  to  reach. 

Let's  be  proud  of  being  American.  Let's 
be  proud  of  what  we  have  accomplished. 

In  your  time,  because  of  what  hap- 
pens in  America,  we  are  going  to  have,  in 


my  opinion,  peace  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  hope  peace  for  a  generation  for  the 
whole  world.  Because  of  what  happens  in 
America,  we  shall  raise  the  standards  of 
our  people  in  a  way  that  most  people 
never  dreamed  was  possible  even  25  years 
ago. 

Because  of  what  we  have  in  America, 
we  must  recognize  that  our  young  people 
not  only  will  have  a  chance  to  have  a  bet- 
ter life  materially,  but  because  the  burden 
of  toil  will  be  lifted  from  their  backs,  they 
will  have  a  chance  to  develop  the  quality 
of  life  such  as  it  has  never  been  developed 
before. 

As  we  think  of  what  is  wrong  with 
America,  I  repeat:  It  is  time  now  to 
recognize  what  is  right.  As  we  think  of 
what  is  right,  one  of  the  things  that  is  most 
right  is  that  on  election  day  you  can 
answer  all  of  those,  that  minority,  the  rad- 
ical minority,  that  strike  out  against 
things  that  they  think  are  wrong  about 
America — ^you  can  answer  in  the  polling 
booth.  That  is  the  time  for  the  great  silent 
majority  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Vote 
on  election  day  and  vote  for  Bill  Cramer, 
our  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:50  p.m.  in 
the  Bayfront  Center  Arena. 


395     Remarks  at  Tallahassee,  Florida. 
October  28,  1970 


Governor  Kirk,  Senator  Gurney,  Con- 
gressman Cramer,  Judge  Carswell,  and  all 
of  our  friends  here  in  Tallahassee,  the 
capital  of  Florida: 

I  want  you  to  know  first  what  a  very 
great  privilege  it  is  for  me  to  speak  for 
the  first  time  in  the  capital  of  Florida. 

As  I  speak  here,  I  particularly  want  to 


express  my  appreciation  to  all  of  you  who 
came  from  miles  around  to  this  airport 
rally.  I  saw  the  cars  parked  as  Air  Force 
One  began  to  land.  I  realize  how  far  some 
of  you  had  to  walk.  I  know  some  of  you 
have  been  standing  here  over  an  hour. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

I  want  to  thank  the  musical  organiza- 
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tions  that  have  been  here.  I  understand  we 
have  the  Leon  High  School  Band  and  the 
Godby  High  School  Band.  At  least  we 
brought  those  two  rival  bands  together. 

I  am  also  very  happy  to  be  in  Seminole 
country.  As  some  of  you  may  have 
noted,  I  am  somewhat  of  a  football  fan, 
probably  because  I  sat  on  the  bench  for 
4  years  and  learned  so  much  from  the 
coach. 

But  in  any  event,  I  do  know  the  great 
rivalry  here  between  Florida  State  and 
the  University  of  Florida.  And  I  do  know, 
too,  that  this  year,  the  Seminoles,  who 
have  had  some  really  fantastic  years  in  the 
last  2  or  3,  have  not  been  as  good  as  per- 
haps some  had  expected,  but  they  won  last 
week  so  watch  out  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

But  whatever  the  situation  with  regard 
to  that  Seminole  football  team,  I  found 
something  else:  that  the  Seminole  Band 
is  number  one.  Let's  give  them  a  hand. 

And  also,  before  I  respond  to  that  very 
generous  introduction  by  the  Governor  of 
this  State,  I  want  to  say  something  about 
a  man  for  whom  I  have  very  great  admira- 
tion, he  is  one  of  your  fellow  citizens  in 
this  county  and  in  this  city. 

I  thought  that  Judge  Carswell  was  a 
big  man  when  President  Eisenhower 
nominated  him  to  the  Federal  bench.  I 
thought  that  Judge  Carswell  was  a  big 
man  when  I  nominated  him  to  be  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  when  Judge  Carswell 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate  by  a  very  small 
vote,  and  when  Judge  Carswell  lost  that 
nomination  to  Bill  Cramer  and  then  came 
back  to  be  a  real  man  and  support  the 
winner,  he  is  a  great  man.  Let's  give  him  a 
hand  for  what  he  is. 

Because  we  have  to  learn  that  in  this 
life  we  aren't  going  to  win  all  the  time. 
We  aren't  right  all  the  time.  And  we  aren't 
going  to  have  our  way  all  the  time. 


The  real  test  of  a  man  is  not  when  he 
wins  but  when  he  loses  and  when  he  comes 
back  and  says,  "I  am  for  the  team,"  and 
Judge  Carswell  is  that  kind  of  a  man. 
And  we  thank  him  for  it. 

And  now,  since  I  am  speaking  in  what 
at  least  on  the  map  is  a  Southern  State, 
and  since  Claude  Kirk  is  one  of  the  first 
Governors  of  this  State  who  bears  the  Re- 
publican label,  and  because  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  with  regard  to 
a  Southern  strategy  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tional administration,  I  think  it  might  be 
well  before  this  audience — this  audience 
made  up  of  Republicans,  Democrats, 
Floridians,  Southerners,  yes,  Ameri- 
cans— I  think  it  might  be  well  to  discuss 
the  Southern  strategy,  what  it  is,  and  why 
I  believe  that  it  is  something  that  all 
Americans,  not  just  Southerners,  should 
welcome. 

First,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  believe  about 
it.  I  happen  to  believe  there  are  no  second 
class  citizens  in  America.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  there  are  no  second  class  States 
in  America.  And  I  happen  to  believe  there 
are  no  second  class  regions  in  America. 

I  went  to  school  in  the  South.  I  know 
the  problems  of  the  South,  as  well  as  the 
West  and  the  North  and  the  East.  I  can 
say  this:  I  think  the  time  has  come  for 
the  South  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  by 
the  other  party,  and  the  time  has  come  to 
quit  kicking  the  South  around.  The  time 
has  come  to  recognize  this  is  one  country 
with  one  standard  for  the  East  and  the 
West  and  the  Midwest  and  the  South. 
That  is  my  attitude  about  the  Southern 
strategy. 

We  have,  as  you  know,  a  very  difficult 
problem  with  regard  to  our  school  sys- 
tem. We  believe,  all  of  us,  as  law-abiding 
Americans,  that  we  should  carry  out  the 
law.  And  this  administration  is  committed 
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to  carrying  out  that  law,  and  we  are  doing 
it. 

But  we  are  also  committed  to  this  prop- 
osition: that  the  law  should  be  carried 
out  not  with  the  idea  of  penalizing  one 
section  of  the  country,  but  that  the  same 
standard  that  applies  in  Florida  should 
apply  in  North  Carolina  or  should  apply 
in  Michigan  or  New  York  or  any  other 
State. 

Let's  just  stop  this  hypocrisy  that  the 
problem  in  our  schools  is  only  in  the 
South.  It  is  all  over  the  country.  Now, 
men  of  good  will,  women  of  good  will, 
children  of  good  will,  teachers,  students — 
we  can  solve  this  problem  and  we  can 
meet  it.  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  believe. 

I  have  stated  it  in  the  North,  in  the 
East,  in  the  West,  in  the  South,  and  in 
a  major  statement  that  all  of  you  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  in  March  of 
this  year.  I  think  it  is  a  sound  proposition. 
I  see  these  young  people,  these  children 
here,  I  think  of  their  future.  I  think  of 
their  future,  whether  they  are  white  chil- 
dren or  black  children.  I  want  them  all 
to  have  that  chance  to  fulfill  their  dreams, 
just  as  all  of  us  have  had  a  chance,  we 
think,  to  fulfill  our  dreams. 

Just  remember,  we  cannot  fulfill  the 
American  dream  unless  each  American 
has  a  chance  to  fulfill  his  own  dream. 
That  is  what  we  believe  in.  That  is  why  we 
want  quality  education,  quality  education 
for  every  child  in  this  country. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  if  we  are  to 
have  quality  education,  the  best  kind  of 
education,  particularly  for  our  young 
children,  is  in  the  school  that  is  closest  to 
home  rather  than  the  school  that's  clear 
across  the  town. 

I  believe  in  that,  because  if  you  put  chil- 
dren on  a  bus  for  an  hour,  they  are  going 
to  be  fighting.  I  don't  care  whether  they 


are  black  or  white.  Just  you  put  them  on 
that  bus.  And  it  is  better,  in  my  opinion, 
to  recognize,  of  course,  there  must  be 
some  transportation,  but  that  busing  for 
the  purpose,  sole  purpose,  of  achieving 
racial  balance  is  not  required  by  the  law 
and,  in  my  view,  does  not  serve  the  interest 
of  ;quality  education. 

So  we  stand  for  the  neighborhood 
school  in  Florida,  in  California,  all  over 
this  country.  Why?  Because  we  want 
equality  of  opportunity  for  education,  and 
we  want  better  education  for  all  of  our 
children,  and  that's  the  way  to  get  it. 
That  is  what  we  are  for. 

That  brings  me  to  your  Governor, 
Claude  Kirk.  Claude  Kirk  is  a  man  who 
stands  for  these  propositions  that  I  have 
just  described.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
fought  hard  for  these  principles.  He  is  a 
man,  some  say,  who  is  controversial. 

Let  me  say  this:  Any  man  who  does 
anything  is  going  to  be  controversial. 
Show  me  a  man  that  doesn't  stand  up  and 
fight  for  what  he  believes  is  right,  and  I 
will  show  you  a  man  who  isn't  getting 
anything  done. 

I  happen  to  be  a  part-time  resident  of 
Florida.  I  am  a  taxpayer  in  this  State.  I 
have  invested  in  property  in  this  State. 
I  intend  to  keep  that  property  because  I 
believe  in  the  future  of  Florida. 

But  I  believe  that  future  will  best  be 
served  by  having  in  the  Governor's  office 
a  man  with  the  vision  and  the  courage 
and  the  strength  of  Claude  Kirk  as  the 
Governor  of  this  State. 

It  is  very  easy,  my  friends,  to  go  back 
to  the  old  ways.  It  is  very  easy  to  go  back 
to  the  ways  that  this  State  was  in  before, 
the  ways  where  the  new  ideas  were  sim- 
ply brushed  under  the  rug,  the  new  ideas 
that  are  absolutely  essential  for  this  State 
that  is  probably  going  to  grow  more — do 
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you  realize  this? — than  any  State  in  this 
Union  in  the  next  25  years. 

It  is  very  easy,  when  you  consider  a 
State  like  this,  simply  to  settle  for  leader- 
ship of  the  past.  But  here  we  have  a  man 
who  is  thinking  of  the  future,  who  is  plan- 
ning for  the  future,  who  is  building  for 
the  future.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  I  am 
investing  in  Florida. 

I  am  staying  in  Florida  because  this 
man,  I  think,  can  give  the  leadership  that 
Florida  wants,  he  and  his  whole  State 
ticket. 

Now  I  turn  to  those  who  are  on  the 
national  ticket.  I  turn  to  them  because 
that  is  my  primary  responsibility  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  was  elected  by  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try based  on  certain  pledges  that  I  had 
made.  You  remember  what  they  were. 
You  remember  2  years  ago  that  we  had 
550,000  men  in  Vietnam  with  no  plans 
to  bring  them  home,  that  our  casualties 
were  at  300  a  week,  and  they  were  going 
up.  You  remember  we  had  no  peace  plan. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  hope  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  end. 

You  remember  that  crime  had  gone  up 
158  percent  over  the  last  8  years,  and  was 
still  going  up. 

You  remember  that  we  had  a  weak  At- 
torney General.  You  remember  that  as 
far  as  the  decisions  that  were  being  made 
in  this  Government  at  that  time,  that 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  the  urgency  to 
deal  with  the  forces  of  crime  that  were 
destroying  our  country. 

You  remember,  too,  that  the  inflation 
in  this  country  was  moving  up  at  a  rapid 
pace  because  our  Government  had  spent 
$50  billion  more  in  the  previous  8  years 
than  it  had  taken  in  in  taxes.  And  when 
your  Government  in  Washington  spends 
more  than  it  takes  in  in  taxes,  year  after 


year  after  year,  the  inevitable  effect  is  to 
raise  the  prices  for  all  the  people.  That  is 
wrong.  It  is  wrong  for  people  in  Washing- 
ton to  spend  your  money  in  a  way  that 
raises  your  taxes  or  your  prices,  when  it 
isn't  necessary  to  do  so.  We  are  going  to 
stop  that,  but  I  need  some  help. 

My  friends,  I  have  pledged  to  bring 
into  being  in  the  United  States  a  policy 
that  will  not  only  end  the  war  but  bring 
a  peace  that  will  last. 

I  have  pledged  to  bring  peace  at  home, 
to  stop  the  rise  in  crime.  I  have  pledged 
to  adopt  those  policies  that  will  bring  us 
progress  and  prosperity  without  war, 
which  we  have  not  had,  and  progress  and 
prosperity  without  inflation,  which  we 
have  not  had.  We  have  made  some  prog- 
ress. We  are  moving  along.  But  we  need 
help. 

The  President  is  a  very  powerful  man. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  office  in  the  world 
because  this  is  the  strongest  nation  in  the 
world. 

But,  you  know,  the  President  cannot  do 
what  he  wants  to  do  for  the  country,  what 
you  want  him  to  do  for  the  country,  what 
you  elected  him  to  do,  unless  he  has  got 
help  from  that  Congress. 

I  need  the  kind  of  help  that  Ed  Gumey, 
your  Senator,  has  been  giving  us  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  need  the  kind  of 
help  that  we  have  been  getting  by  the 
Members  of  the  House  delegation  who  are 
here,  and  those  candidates  who  are  run- 
ning for  the  House. 

Let  me  put  it  quite  directly.  What  is 
involved  in  this  election  campaign  on  the 
national  level,  and  I  will  put  it  in  terms  of 
the  Senate  race,  very  simply  is  your  one 
vote,  and  your  one  vote  may  determine  a 
majority  of  one  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Did  you  realize,  looking  over  the  last 
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Congress,  that  a  change  of  one  vote  meant 
the  difference  as  to  whether  we  would 
have  had  a  missile  defense  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  negotiate 
from  weakness  or  strength? 

One  vote  could  have  made  the  differ- 
ence with  regard  to  the  approval  of  a 
Supreme  Court  nominee,  with  regard  to 
whether  or  not  we  had  fast  action  on  the 
bills  that  we  had  submitted  for  stopping 
crime  in  this  country. 

One  vote  could  have  made  the  differ- 
ence as  to  whether  or  not  we  were  going 
to  stop  the  rise  in  inflation. 

Over  and  over  again  in  this  closely 
divided  United  States  Senate,  one  vote — 
sometimes  two,  sometimes  three.  But  we 
find  over  and  over  again  the  same  pattern. 
If  one  vote  were  to  shift,  it  makes  the 
difference  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  going  to  have 
a  Congress  that  is  going  to  work  with  him 
or  work  against  him;  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  have  the  support  that  we  need 
or  whether  we  are  not  going  to  have  the 
support  that  you  want  us  to  have. 

Let  me  get  very  precise  in  these  terms 
on  the  issue  in  which  you  are  vitally  inter- 
ested. I  am  concerned,  and  very  deeply 
concerned,  about  those  problems  that  all 
of  us  are  mentioning  as  we  think  about 
the  decision  we  make  on  November  3d, 
but  particularly  about  the  future  of  our 
young  people.  I  want  these  young  people 
to  have  what  I  did  not  have. 

I  was  bom  in  1913.  I  see  some  others 
here  that  have  lived  that  long.  Did  you 
know  that  anybody  who  was  born  in  191 3 
or  before  has  never  seen  America  have  a 
generation  of  peace? 

We  were  in  World  War  I  and  ended  it. 
Remember? 

We  were  in  World  War  II  and  ended  it. 
We  were  in  Korea,  and  we  ended  it. 


But,  before  the  generation  lived  its  life 
out  there  came  another  war  each  time.  My 
friends,  the  problem  with  regard  to  end- 
ing a  war  in  Vietnam  is  not  a  difficult 
one.  I  could  end  it  like  that.  But  the  prob- 
lem is,  let's  end  this  war  in  a  way  that  we 
will  discourage  those  who  would  start 
another  war.  Let's  end  this  war  so  that  we 
can  win  the  peace,  a  generation  of  peace 
for  Americans  in  the  years  ahead. 

My  friends,  that  is  why  a  great  number 
of  young  Americans  in  a  very  difficult  war, 
far  away  from  home,  have  gone  to  Viet- 
nam. They  have  fought  bravely.  Some- 
times they  have  wondered  about  the  back- 
ing they  had  back  here  at  home. 

But  those  men  out  there  are  fighting, 
and  some  of  them  are  dying,  so  that  these 
men  won't  have  to  go  to  war,  not  now  or 
any  time  in  the  future. 

I  see  a  sign  here.  It  says  "Listen  to 
America's  Youth."  I  hear  America's 
youth.  I  hear  them  here.  I  see  them  as  you 
see  them  night  after  night  on  television. 
You  see  them,  and  you  get  a  distorted 
opinion  of  America's  youth. 

Let  me  say  in  that  connection  I  think 
it  is  very  unfortunate,  and  I  have  talked 
to  some  older  people  who  express  great  de- 
spair about  our  young  generation.  They 
are  wrong,  because  what  they  see  on  tele- 
vision is  this:  Oh,  they  see  the  bombing 
of  a  building,  the  burning  of  the  bank  in 
California  a  couple  of  days  ago.  They  see 
a  few  trying  to  shout  down  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  they  think  that 
those  are  a  majority  of  America's  youth 
and  the  leaders  of  the  future. 

Let  me  tell  you:  They  are  not  a  ma- 
jority of  America's  youth,  and  they  will 
not  be  the  leaders  of  the  future. 

I  am  proud  of  young  Americans.  I 
want  to  tell  you  why:  Because  they  care. 
They  care  about  peace.  They  care  about 
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the  people  that  don't  have  the  same 
chance  that  they  have.  They  want  a  better 
America.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
way  things  are.  That  is  why  I  am  proud  of 
them. 

I  am  proud  of  them  because  they  want 
change,  and  I  am  also  proud  of  them  be- 
cause the  great  majority  of  them  realize 
that  in  this  country,  which  provides  a 
method  for  peaceful  change,  there  is  no 
cause  that  justifies  violence  or  resort  to 
violence.  I  am  proud  of  America's  young 
people. 

And  to  our  young  people,  sometimes,  as 
you  study  about  our  problems  in  school, 
sometimes  when  you  hear  on  television  or 
read  editorials  and  columns  about  every- 
thing that  is  wrong  about  America,  could 
I  remind  you  and  your  parents  about  some 
of  those  things  that  might  be  right. 

I  have  had  a  very  great  privilege  since  I 
have  been  President  to  travel  to  many 
countries.  And  as  I  traveled  to  those  coun- 
tries, Communist  countries,  Romania, 
Yugoslavia,  non-Communist  countries,  it 
has  been  the  same  kind  of  a  reception 
every  place:  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  cheering. 

What  were  they  cheering?  They  were 
cheering  not  because  America  is  strong, 
because  leaders  of  other  strong  countries 
have  come  there  and  not  had  that  kind  of 
reception.  And  not  because  America  is 
rich,  because  leaders  of  other  countries 
that  are  rich  have  come  there  without  that 
kind  of  reception.  But  because  they  know 
that  the  United  States,  the  strongest 
nation  in  the  world,  does  not  threaten  the 
peace  or  the  freedom  of  any  country  in  the 
world. 

In  other  words,  America's  strength  is 
for  peace  and  for  freedom. 

There  is  another  reason:  They  cheer 
the  President  of  the  United  States  because 


they  know  that  of  all  the  nations  in  the 
world,  there  is  more  freedom  in  America, 
there  is  more  opportunity  in  America, 
there  is  more  progress  in  America  than 
there  has  ever  been  in  any  country  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  And  they  respect  us 
for  that.  And  we  should  be  proud  of  it  and 
not  be  ashamed  of  it,  and  stand  up  and 
speak  up  for  America. 

To  all  of  you  across  this  great  country 
of  ours,  there  are  many  problems  that  we 
want  to  act  on.  We  want  to  clean  up  the 
air  and  the  water  so  that  our  children 
can  have  the  heritage  of  a  beautiful  coun- 
try that  we  received.  We  want  to  move 
forward  with  progress  in  education,  in 
health — a  better  program  for  our  older 
people.  We  want  to  move  forward  with 
programs  in  the  welfare  system — a  pro- 
gram which  will  enable  people  to  have  a 
floor  of  dignity  on  which  to  stand. 

But,  my  friends,  let  us  recognize  that 
only  in  America,  because  we  are  a  rich 
country,  can  we  do  all  those  things. 

Do  you  realize  you  can  travel  to  na- 
tion after  nation,  and  all  of  them  would 
want  these  things.  But  because  we  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  live  in  America,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  can,  as  I 
have  over  the  past  2  years,  advocate  the 
most  comprehensive,  bold  program  in 
terms  of  the  environment,  in  terms  of  pro- 
grams in  education,  in  health,  and  wel- 
fare, in  the  history  of  mankind. 

That  is  why  I  say,  as  we  look  at  Amer- 
ica's faults,  let's  also  consider  its  virtue. 
Let  us  remember  this  very  simple  thing. 

I  have  had  the  great  good  fortune  of 
visiting  every  State  in  this  Union,  and  I 
can  tell  you  this  is  a  great  country.  I  can 
tell  you  we  are  part  of  a  great  people,  and 
together  we  share  a  great  future. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  the  answer  to 
those  who  may  not,  as  you  have — most  of 
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you — ^shown  the  respect  to  any  speaker, 
whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with  him, 
by  listening. 

The  answer  is  not  to  try  to  shout  them 
down.  The  answer  is  not  to  answer  in  kind 
with  violence,  if  it  is  violence.  But  what 
to  do  is  for  the  great  silent  majority  of 
this  country  to  answer  in  the  way  that  is 
the  most  effective  over  190  years  of  our 
Nation's  history.  You  have  a  powerful 
weapon.  It  is  a  weapon  of  peace.  It  is  a 
weapon  of  a  majority. 

On  November  3d  you  can  vote,  and 
as  you  vote,  remember — ^remember  that, 
as  you  vote,  you  are  going  to  determine 
the  future  of  Florida.  I  hope  you  vote  for 


Claude  Kirk,  because  I  think  he  is  best 
for  the  future  of  Florida.  You  are  going  to 
determine  the  future  of  America.  I  hope 
you  vote  for  Bill  Cramer  and  our  can- 
didates for  the  House,  because  I  believe 
they  are  best  for  the  future  of  America. 
Because,  remember,  a  majority  of  one 
may  determine  whether  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  these  next  2  years, 
has  the  backing  that  he  needs  to  do  what 
you  elected  him  to  do,  a  majority  of  one. 
Bill  Cramer  is  the  one  who  might  be  that 
majority.  Elect  him. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  3 :  03  p.m.  at  the 
Tallahassee  Municipal  Airport. 
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TEXAS,  a  State  which  has  produced 
many  strong  leaders  over  the  years,  has 
an  opportunity  this  year  to  elect  two  lead- 
ers of  outstanding  strength  to  important 
leadership  positions. 

Both  George  Bush  and  Paul  Eggers  are 
men  of  great  character  and  great  ability. 
They  are  independent  men — ^men  with 
the  courage  to  put  their  convictions  into 
action.  As  Senator  and  as  Governor,  they 
will  provide  leadership  of  which  all 
Texans  can  be  proud. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  worked 
closely  with  both  these  candidates.  Paul 
Eggers  held  a  key  post  in  the  Treasury 
Department  during  the  first  year  of  my 
administration.  George  Bush  is  an  impor- 
tant leader  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  know  from  close  experience  that 
both  of  them  are  doers  and  not  mere 
talkers.  They  have  earned  solid  reputa- 
tions as  effective  problem-solvers. 

With  George  Bush  in  the  Senate,  we 


can  increase  the  momentum  of  progress 
toward  meeting  our  greatest  challenges. 
The  chances  for  a  full  generation  of  peace 
are  brighter  than  they  have  been  in  a  long 
time.  Crime  rates  have  stopped  climbing 
and  have  begun  to  go  down  again.  After 
a  difficult  battle  against  big  spending,  we 
see  signs  on  every  hand  that  our  economic 
strategy  is  working.  Inflation  has  been 
checked  and  will  slow  still  further.  Inter- 
est rates  are  definitely  on  the  way  down, 
and  housing  starts  are  up. 

George  Bush  can  be  depended  upon  to 
help  me  press  ahead  on  the  great  issues  of 
reform,  restoration,  and  renewal. 

Both  George  Bush  and  Paul  Eggers  gave 
up  important  positions  in  order  to  seek 
higher  offices  where  they  can  do  more  for 
Texas  and  more  for  America.  I  urge  the 
voters  of  Texas  to  give  them  that 
opportunity. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Long- 
view,  Tex. 
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Senator  Tower,  Congressman  Bush,  all  of 
the  distinguished  guests  on  the  platform, 
and  all  of  this  very  great  audience  here  in 
Longview: 

I  want  to  say  first  that,  as  I  read  on  the 
plane  coming  from  Florida  about  this 
stop,  I  found  that  I  could  proudly  say 
today  that  I  was  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  while  in  office,  to  visit 
Longview.  And  I  am  glad  to  be  here. 

After  this  kind  of  a  welcome,  I  can 
assure  you  I  think  other  Presidents  are 
going  to  come  here,  too.  And  I  hope  to 
be  back. 

I  have  noted,  of  course,  that,  as  we  get 
in  the  final  days  of  the  campaign,  there 
have  been  a  few  comments  to  the  effect 
that  outsiders  are  coming  into  Texas.  I 
just  want  to  reply  in  this  way:  I  don't 
think  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  an  outsider  any  place  in  this  country. 

I  feel  that  way  particularly  because  of 
the  editorial  that  I  saw  in  the  Longview 
Daily  News,  and  also  in  the  morning 
Journal. 

I  have  appreciated  very  much  the  wel- 
come that  you  have  given  and  the  wonder- 
ful welcome  that  we  have  here.  And  may 
I  say,  too,  that  I  am  so  delighted  to  come 
back  to  this  part  of  Texas  which  I  vis- 
ited first  in  1952  and  to  see  some  of  the 
groups  that  I  saw  then  still  here.  The 
Kilgore  College  Band — they  are  out  there. 
I  understand  they  had  a  picture  of  the 
Rangerettes  with  me  when  I  was  a  can- 
didate for  Vice  President  in  1952.  As  I 
saw  them  coming  in,  I  can  tell  you  that 
not  a  one  of  them  looks  a  bit  older  than 
when  I  saw  them  in  1952.  And  it  is  one 
of  the  really  exciting  and  fine  groups. 

But  let  me  also  pay  my  tribute  and  also 


my  thanks  to  the  Tyler  College  Band. 
Are  they  here? 

To  the  Gladewater  High  School  Band. 
It  is  here.  To  the  Jarvis  Christian  Col- 
lege Band. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  know  that  you  have 
been  standing  here  for  a  long  time.  I  re- 
alize that  to  come  to  an  airport  is  a  great 
chore.  I  could  see,  as  the  plane  circled  to 
come  down,  that  some  of  you  must  have 
walked  for  miles,  literally,  to  get  here. 

So,  consequently,  I  want  to  bring  my 
message  to  you  as  well  as  I  can,  as  briefly 
as  I  can,  as  directly  as  I  can,  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  this  State,  because  I  know  that  you 
like  plain  talk.  You  like  it  straight  from 
the  shoulder.  I  like  to  talk  that  way. 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  your  State, 
your  representation  in  Washington,  your 
representation  also  in  Austin,  and,  also,  if 
I  could,  at  the  conclusion,  something 
about  the  future  of  America  as  I  see 
it,  completely  beyond  any  partisan  terms, 
and  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  so  many  young  people  here  who 
are  the  future  of  America — and  it  is  a 
good  future,  believe  me. 

First,  I  am  proud  to  be  on  this  plat- 
form with  some  very  fine  candidates.  I  am 
proud  to  endorse,  as  I  have  endorsed  pre- 
viously, and  I  endorse  it  here,  in  the  heart 
of  east  Texas;  I  endorse  Paul  Eggers  for 
Governor  of  this  State. 

I  do  so  because  I  happen  to  know  him 
personally  and  like  him.  You  know  that. 
I  appointed  him  as  the  General  Counsel 
for  the  Treasury  Department.  He  ren- 
dered distinguished  service.  And  there  he 
learned  what  it  means  to  handle  the  great 
problems  involving  the  finance  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  is  a  man 
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who,  in  State  government,  will  know  how 
important  it  is  to  keep  down  that  spend- 
ing so  that  you  can  keep  down  your  taxes. 

That  is  the  kind  of  a  man  you  want  in 
the  Governor's  office  in  Austin.  He  is  a 
man  who  understands  the  other  problems 
of  government,  one  who  will  take  a  firm 
stand  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in 
a  fair  way;  one  who  will  be  firm  for  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  all  people,  and, 
above  everything  else,  who  will  be  for 
progress  for  this  great,  progressive  State. 

I  endorse  him  enthusiastically.  I  am 
glad  to  be  here  with  him  on  this  platform 
today. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the 
race  for  the  United  States  Senate.  It  prob- 
ably is  not  news  to  you  Texans,  because 
you  follow  politics  pretty  closely  out  here, 
that  this  is  a  race  that  is  being  watched 
all  over  the  country.  It  is  being  watched 
because  this  is  a  race  that  could  go  either 
way.  It  will  be  determined,  as  will  so  many 
other  races  in  this  year,  probably  by  what 
happens  in  the  last  week  before  Novem- 
ber 3d. 

So,  what  I  say  to  you,  what  I  say  to 
you  who  may  be  listening  on  television 
or  radio :  Will  you  listen?  Will  you  listen 
not  in  terms  of  saying,  "Well  I  am  a  Re- 
publican" or  "I  am  a  Democrat,  and  so  I 
am  going  to  listen  to  see  whether  or  not 
I  should  vote  Republican  or  Democrat." 

The  issues  before  America  these  days 
are  too  important  to  think  in  terms  simply 
of  a  party  label.  We  have  to  think  in  terms 
of  what  is  best  for  America.  And  it  is  be- 
cause I  believe  that  George  Bush  will  do 
better  for  Texas  and  better  for  America 
that  I  am  for  George  Bush  for  the  United 
States  Senate. 

I  want  my  position  to  be  absolutely 
clear.  I  could  endorse  him  solely  because 
he  is  a  member  of  my  party,  as  he  is.  I 


could  endorse  him  solely  because  I  like 
him  personally,  as  I  do. 

But  I  say  to  you  that  in  this  particular 
instance  I  have  examined  his  qualifica- 
tions. I  have  looked  at  them  carefully.  I 
would  like  for  you  to  do  likewise. 

And  these  are  some  things  that  I  would 
have  in  mind  if  I  were  a  Texan  thinking 
about  the  man  who  was  going  to  go  to 
Washington  to  represent  me  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

First,  he  is  a  young  man,  a  young  man 
in  terms  of  whoever  would  be  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  but  a  man  who  has 
great  experience  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. In  the  period  of  just  4  years 
George  Bush  has  a  voice  that  has  been 
heard  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
His  voice  will  be  heard  in  the  Senate,  and 
it  will  be  heard  in  the  White  House.  You 
can  be  sure  of  that. 

And  with  another  young  man,  a 
young  man  with  very  great  experi- 
ence, one  of  the  strongest  men,  one  of 
the  best  supporters  this  administration 
has,  with  John  Tower  and  George  Bush, 
you  will  have  one  of  the  greatest  teams 
that  ever  came  out  of  Texas,  and  that  is 
saying  a  lot. 

I  have  got  to  be  careful  what  I  say 
about  these  Texas  teams.  The  last  time  I 
named  Texas  number  one  I  couldn't  go 
back  to  Pennsylvania. 

But  now  for  a  moment  may  I  ask  you  to 
consider  not  simply  these  qualifications 
that  I  have  mentioned,  the  fact  that 
George  Bush  is  experienced,  the  fact  that 
he  will  work  hard,  the  fact  that  he  will  get 
things  done  for  Texas — all  of  these  things 
are  important. 

Let  us  consider  the  responsibility,  if  you 
will,  for  a  moment,  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has.  I  would  like  for 
you  to  think  of  what  I  promised  I  would 
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try  to  do  for  the  American  people  when 
I  was  elected  2  years  ago,  and  what  I  need 
and  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  where  George 
Bush  stands  on  those  issues,  and  why  I  be- 
lieve that  his  election  would  be  helpful — 
not  to  me  as  an  individual  but  to  those 
principles  that  America,  I  believe,  wants 
implemented  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  begin.  What  do  Americans  want 
above  everything  else?  You  know  what  it 
is.  We  think  of  our  young  people  and,  of 
course,  we  want  a  good  life.  We  want 
good  education  and  good  health  and  good 
security  as  they  get  older.  But,  above 
everything  else,  we  want  them  to  live  in 
a  world  of  peace.  And  so,  from  the  mo- 
ment that  I  became  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  have  been  working  for 
that  cause. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  very  clear  in 
that  respect,  incidentally.  I  appear  here  in 
Texas,  in  the  home  State  of  the  man  who 
preceded  me  in  this  office.  He,  too,  was 
devoted  to  peace.  He  worked  for  peace. 
And  I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  we  in  the 
Republican  Party  are  showing  a  former 
President  the  respect  that  he  deserves,  far 
more  than  those  of  his  own  party  are 
showing,  and  we  should  show  that. 

The  question  that  we  have,  then,  and 
you  should  know,  is,  what  are  we  trying 
to  do  to  bring  peace?  I  will  tell  you  very 
briefly. 

One,  we  are  bringing  men  home  from 
Vietnam,  and  they  will  continue  to  go 
home. 

Two,  by  moving  on  the  enemy  sanctu- 
aries in  Cambodia,  we  were  able  to  destroy 
the  supplies  and,  therefore,  reduce  our 
casualties  to  the  lowest  in  4^2  years. 

Third,  we  have  a  peace  plan  on  the 
conference  table  in  Paris.  And  I  can 
simply  sum  it  up  by  saying  that  a  plan 


which  will  end  the  war  and  win  a  just 
peace  has  been  put  in  motion.  We  are 
going  to  have  peace. 

But  the  important  thing  is  this,  and  I 
make  this  distinction  so  that  all  of  you  will 
understand  why  we  are  doing  what  we  are 
doing  and  why  we  need  the  kind  of  sup- 
port that  George  Bush  and  John  Tower 
will  give  us  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Sometimes  I  see  young  people,  and 
some  older  ones,  carry  signs  saying  "Peace 
now.  End  the  war  now."  Why  not?  I'll 
tell  you  why.  Any  President  who  has  the 
responsibility  for  the  lives  of  our  young 
men  doesn't  want  any  war,  not  one 
casualty.  He  would  want  to  end  it 
immediately. 

But  would  you  look  back  over  the  his- 
tory of  this  country?  I  was  born  in  the 
year  19 13.  I  can  see  a  few  others  here 
who  were  born  then  or  a  little  sooner.  And 
in  my  lifetime,  in  this  century,  did  you 
know  that  America  has  never  had  a  gen- 
eration of  peace? 

We  have  ended  wars  all  right.  We 
ended  World  War  I.  We  ended  World 
War  II.  We  ended  the  Korean  war.  But 
then  it  seems  that  we  get  in  another  war 
before  that  generation  ends  its  life. 

I  say  let's  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  in  a 
way  that  will  discourage  those  who  would 
make  another  war.  Let's  have  a  genera- 
tion of  peace  for  Americans.  We  are  doing 
it.  George  Bush,  John  Tower  support  that 
policy. 

And  then  further,  beyond  this  war,  it 
is  essential  that  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  its  President,  be  able  to  nego- 
tiate with  any  major  power — ^and  I  speak 
particularly  of  the  Soviet  Union — to  nego- 
tiate for  the  reduction  of  the  great  burden 
of  arms  in  the  world,  thereby  reducing  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war  in  the  world. 

But  I  would  only  suggest  that  if  we  are 
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to  negotiate  any  kind  of  a  settlement  that 
will  last,  it  is  vital  that  the  United  States 
President  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength  and  not  from  weakness.  Let's 
have  a  strong  United  States  of  America. 

I  know  that  George  Bush,  just  like  John 
Tower,  will  stand  for  that  kind  of  strength 
that  a  President  needs  if  he  is  going  to  be 
able  to  work  for  the  kind  of  peace  that  we 
all  want — ^peace  that  will  last  for  a  gen- 
eration, not  just  for  a  next  election. 

And  then  I  come  to  a  related  issue  at 
home.  When  we  came  into  office,  we 
found  that  crime  had  been  going  up  in 
this  country  at  an  alarming  rate.  It  went 
up  158  percent  during  the  sixties.  So  we 
decided  to  do  something  about  it.  I  asked 
for  the  enactment  of  stronger  laws. 

I  appointed  stronger  judges.  I  named 
a  strong  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  And,  as  a  result  of  this, 
we  have  begun  to  make  progress  in  the 
fight  against  crime. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  we  are  not  fin- 
ished. There  has  been  too  much  delay  in 
getting  some  of  these  bills  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk — 18  months  to  get  a  bill  to 
deal  with  organized  crime,  14  months  to 
get  a  bill  dealing  with  narcotics. 

And  what  we  need  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  men  who 
will  strongly  support  the  laws  and  the 
judges  that  are  necessary  to  stop  the  rise 
of  crime  and  to  see  that  the  wave  of  crime 
is  not  the  wave  of  the  future  in  America. 

It  can  be  done,  and  we  need  your  help 
in  order  to  do  that. 

And  then  third,  there  is  another  prob- 
lem that  comes  very  close  to  home.  I  see  a 
number  of  ladies  here,  and  I  imagine  a 
lot  of  you  have  been  shopping  today,  or 
maybe  you're  going  to  go  a  little  later  in 
the  day.  You  are  going  to  be  worried  about 
prices  because  they  have  been  going  up. 


As  you  worry  about  those  prices,  you 
wonder  about  what  the  Government 
can  do. 

I  will  tell  you  what  we  have  done,  what 
we  can  do,  what  we  will  do  with  your 
help. 

We  found  that  inflation  was  going  up 
and  up  at  a  time  we  came  into  office.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  its  going  up  was  that 
Government  had  spent  $50  billion  more 
than  it  took  in  in  taxes  in  the  years  prior 
to  the  time  that  we  got  there.  So  we 
have  tried  to  turn  that  around.  That  is 
why  we  have  been  cutting  areas  of  the 
Federal  budget,  cutting  areas  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  because  we  realize  that  unless 
we  stop  that  kind  of  spending  it  will  mean 
that  prices  will  continue  to  go  up. 

Let  me  put  it  more  directly.  In  the 
first  5  years  of  the  sixties,  we  had  unem- 
ployment that  was  too  high.  In  the  next 
5  years  of  the  sixties,  we  had  inflation 
that  was  too  high,  and  we  had  it  also  with 
war.  What  this  country  should  have,  what 
it  deserves,  what  we  are  working  for,  and 
we  are  making  progress  toward  that  end, 
is  prosperity  and  progress  without  war  and 
without  inflation. 

That  is  what  we  can  have  and  that  is 
the  kind  of  a  policy  that  we  have  adopted. 

I  don't  know  of  any  man  in  either 
House  or  Senate  who  better  understands 
that  issue  than  George  Bush— his  service 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  his 
understanding  of  Government  finance,  his 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for  doing 
what  is  important,  for  spending  when  it 
is  important  for  the  future  of  the  country. 

But  when  it  comes  to  a  basic  decision 
of  whether  he  votes  for  something  that 
is  going  to  maybe  benefit  a  few  people,  but 
raise  prices  for  all  the  people,  he  has  the 
courage  to  say,  "I  am  going  to  think  of  all 
the  people,"  and  that  is  the  kind  of  men 
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we  need  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
in  the  Congress. 

And  now  to  the  future.  I  speak  of  not 
just  ending  a  war  and  bringing  peace 
abroad  and  at  home,  not  just  about  stop- 
ping the  rise  in  prices.  But  I  think  of  those 
things  that  we  need  to  do  to  build  a  better 
America. 

Every  few  years  in  the  history  of  this 
country  we  have  to  have  a  period  of  re- 
form. And  we  have  tried  to  make  this  a 
period  of  reform.  We  have  made  some 
progress,  but  we  need  to  make  more. 

Rather  than  pouring  billions  of  dollars 
into  old  programs,  programs  that  have 
failed,  we  say  the  time  has  come  to  look 
at  our  education  program,  to  look  at  our 
health  program,  to  look  at  our  welfare 
program,  and  to  reform  those  programs 
so  that  the  money  that  we  spend  will  do 
the  job  rather  than  just  putting  good 
money  into  bad  programs,  because  when 
you  do  that,  you  end  up  with  bad  money 
and  bad  programs. 

And  so  what  we  are  doing  in  this  field — 
it  involves  many  areas — the  area  of  the 
environment,  with  which  so  many  of  you 
are  familiar.  But  let  me  take  one  that  I 
understand  has  become  an  issue  here  in 
this  Texas  campaign. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  welfare  pror 
gram.  I  want  to  talk  about  it  very  directly 
and  I  want  to  talk  about  it  with  the  con- 
cern that  I  know  that  every  good  Texan 
has  for  anybody  who  needs  help. 

First,  we  in  this  country,  because  it  is 
a  rich  country,  do  want  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  any  family  that  needs  assistance. 
But  when  we  look  at  the  present  welfare 
program,  do  you  know  what  has 
happened? 

We  have  found  that  millions  more  have 
been  added  to  the  welfare  rolls  at  a  cost 
of  billions  of  dollars  with  no  end  in  sight. 


I  will  tell  you  why  it  is  wrong. 

When  a  program  makes  it  more  profit- 
able for  a  man  not  to  work  than  to  work,, 
when  it  encourages  a  man  to  desert  his 
family  rather  than  stay  with  his  family^ 
it  is  time  to  get  rid  of  that  program  and 
get  another  one  in  its  place. 

So,  this  administration  stands  for  a  new 
program,  one  that  will  provide  a  floor  of 
dignity  without  the  degrading  aspects  of 
welfare  for  those  families  that  need  it. 

But,  one  that  will  also  have  a  work  re- 
quirement and  a  work  incentive.  I  will 
put  it  very  bluntly:  If  a  man  is  able  to 
work,  if  a  man  is  trained  for  a  job,  and 
then  if  he  refuses  to  work,  that  man  should 
not  be  paid  to  loaf  by  a  hardworking  tax- 
payer in  the  United  States  of  America. 

That  is  the  program  we  stand  for.  It  is 
the  program  that  George  Bush  and  John 
Tower  stand  for.  We  need  that  kind  of 
reform.  It  is  something  that  all  of  us  want. 

And  then  one  other  issue  that  I  know 
that  everybody  is  interested  in:  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  so  many  young  people.  I  un- 
derstand school  was  let  out — ^probably  a 
good  reason  for  coming  to  a  rally.  Was 
it?  Well,  let  it  out  tomorrow. 

In  any  event,  education,  let's  talk  about 
it  very  directly.  Nothing  is  more  important 
to  the  future  of  America  than  good  educa- 
tion, and  particularly  education  for  our 
younger  people  so  that  they  can  all  have 
an  equal  chance  to  go  up.  Let  me  say  in 
that  respect,  I  share  something  in  common 
with  the  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Johnson.  We  both  came  from 
poor  families.  And  we  both  saw  in  our 
own  lives  the  realization  of  the  American 
dream  at  the  very  highest  level. 

We  all  want  to  fulfill  the  American 
dream.  But,  you  know,  we  can't  fulfill 
the  American  dream  unless  every  Ameri- 
can has  a  chance  to  fulfill  his  own  dream. 
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That  is  why  I  want  equal  opportunity  for 
education,  for  jobs,  for  all  areas,  for  every 
American,  and  you  want  it,  too. 

In  this  field  of  education,  let  us  recog- 
nize that  there  are  some  problems.  There 
is  the  problem  of  our  schools  and  the  law, 
the  legal  requirements  that  have  been 
handed  down  by  the  courts.  We  have  the 
responsibility  for  following  the  law.  We 
will  follow  the  law.  But  I  also  think  it  is 
important  to  make  this  point:  It  is  cer- 
tainly for  all  of  us  to  consider  absolutely 
essential,  that  we  think,  above  everything 
else,  of  quality  education  for  all  of  our 
children — ^for  white  children,  for  black 
children,  for  children  whatever  their  back- 
ground— quality  education. 

That  is  my  first  objective  in  any  educa- 
tion program.  And  in  my  view,  if  you  are 
going  to  have  quality  education  for  a 
child,  and  particularly  for  a  young  child, 
you  will  have  it  best  by  having  that  child 
go  to  school  closest  to  home  in  his  own 
neighborhood  and  not  some  place  else. 

That  is  why  George  Bush,  John  Tower, 
and  I,  Paul  Eggers,  all  stand  firmly  for  the 
neighborhood  school  and  against  busing, 
which  the  law  does  not  require  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  racial  balance.  Because 
that  is  quality  education  and  it  is  what 
Americans  want  and  what  they  deserve. 

And  now  one  final  point.  I  mentioned 
during  my  talk  here  today  the  fact  that 
I  was  so  delighted  to  see  so  many  young 
people. 

Since  I  am  speaking  for  the  first  time 
in  Texas,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little 
about  where  I  have  been  and  what  we 
have  seen.  I  have  been  to  a  lot  of  States, 
and  we  have  had  some  exciting  meetings. 
I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  one  quite  as 
widespread  as  this  inside  this  hangar. 
They  said  we  would  have  it  all  in  the 
hangar  and  look  at  all  those  people  way 


out  there.  I  don't  even  think  they  can 
hear. 

But  I  can  say  this:  One  point  that  I 
have  noted  in  several  meetings,  and  per- 
haps, as  you  look  at  television  you  have 
seen  it,  sometimes  we  have  young  people 
who  are  there. 

Sometimes,  as  in  Connecticut,  they 
carry  the  Vietcong  flag.  Other  times  they 
try  to  shout  down  the  speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Other  times 
they  shout  out  four-letter  obscenities  in 
the  presence  of  the  crowd. 

And  sometimes  you  must  get  the  im- 
pression out  here  in  this  State,  as  you 
look  at  television  of  those  rallies,  and  as 
you  look  at  what  has  happened  in  recent 
months — a  bombing  here,  a  burning  there, 
a  violent  protest  there,  trying  to  shout 
down  speakers — that  this  radical  few 
among  our  young  people,  that  they  are  a 
majority  of  the  young  people  of  America 
or  that  they  are  the  future  leaders  of 
America. 

Well,  I  have  news  for  you.  I  have  seen 
this  country.  I  have  been  in  the  North, 
in  the  East,  in  the  West,  and  the  South, 
and  the  radical  few  among  our  young, 
they  are  not  a  majority  of  the  young,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  be  the  leaders  of  the 
future  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  will  tell  you,  don't  lose  faith  in  the 
young  people  of  America.  They  do  not 
want  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  they 
shouldn't.  The  great,  it  seems  to  me,  asset 
that  this  younger  generation  has  is  that 
it  cares — it  cares  about  peace  in  the 
world ;  it  cares  about  the  underprivileged. 

The  young  people  want  change,  but 
they  want  peaceful  change,  not  violent 
change.  And  the  young  people  of  Amer- 
ica deserve  credit  for  that.  As  we  look  at 
the  radical  few,  let's  not  blame  the  mil- 
lions of  good  young  Americans  that  go 
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to  school  and  believe  in  what  is  right  in 
America. 

And  to  those  young  people,  may  I  bring 
you  a  message :  Sometimes  you  must  won- 
der about  America.  You  must  hear  on 
television  sometimes,  or  you  read  in  a 
column  in  the  newspaper,  that  America  is 
a  sick  society,  that  our  foreign  policy  has 
brought  us  disrespect  abroad,  that  people 
fear  America  abroad  and  at  home.  Well, 
let's  just  understand  what  the  truth  is. 

There  are  some  things  wrong  with  this 
country.  We  have  made  some  mistakes 
and  we  will  make  some  more.  But  as  you 
look  at  what  is  wrong  with  America,  don't 
overlook  what  is  right.  I  have  had  the 
privilege,  as  your  President,  to  travel  to 
a  number  of  countries  over  these  past  2 
years,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple have  come  out. 

In  Communist  Yugoslavia,  350,000 
stood  in  the  rain  for  2  hours  just  to  see 
a  motorcade  go  by  at  40  miles  an  hour. 
Huge  crowds  in  Spain  and  in  Italy  and  in 
India,  all  over  the  world — ^why? 

Not  simply  because  I  as  an  individual 
was  there,  but  because  I  represented  to 
them  America.  And  you  can  be  proud  of 
your  country's  foreign  policy.  Yes,  we  have 
made  mistakes,  but  did  you  realize  that 
while  America  is  the  strongest  nation  in 
the  world,  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
that  fears  that  we  would  use  our  strength 
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Senator  Towers  Congressman  Bush,  Con- 
gressman  Collins,  Congressman  Price,  all 
of  the  very  distinguished  guests  on  the 
platform,  and  all  of  this  very  distinguished 
audience  here  in  the  hall,  all  of  the  people 
who  are  waiting  in  the  overf/ow  hall,  and 
the  thousands  outside: 


to  destroy  freedom  or  to  break  the  peace. 
We  can  be  proud  of  that,  and  we  should 
stand  up  for  that  principle. 

And  the  millions  of  people  in  this  world, 
they  look  at  America  and  they  realize 
that  in  this  country  there  is  more  freedom, 
there  is  more  opportunity,  there  is  more 
chance  for  progress  than  in  any  country 
in  the  world. 

So,  as  we  look  at  America  today,  let  us 
remember,  only  in  America  could  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  make  recom- 
mendations to  a  Congress,  recommenda- 
tions in  education,  in  health,  to  take  care 
of  our  aged  and  those  who  cannot  care 
for  themselves,  that,  in  effect,  would  pro- 
vide for  them  a  floor  which  is  higher  than 
the  ceiling  would  be  for  three-fourths  of 
the  people  in  the  world. 

My  friends,  and  particularly  my  young 
friends,  remember — America  is  a  great 
country.  We  are  a  great  people,  and  we 
share  a  great  future.  And  you  have  an 
opportunity,  all  of  you,  to  participate  in 
that  future.  It  is  because  I  believe  that 
Paul  Eggers  is  a  man  of  the  future,  it  is 
because  I  believe  that  George  Bush  is  a 
man  of  the  future  that  I  endorse  them  for 
the  offices  which  they  are  running  for  in 
the  State  of  Texas. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  4 :  40  p.m.  at  the 
Gregg  County  Airport. 


I  just  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  very 
proud  and  honored  for  the  first  time,  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
speaking  here  in  Dallas.  And  as  I  speak  in 
Dallas,  I  know  that  this  State  likes  to  think 
of  itself  as  being  number  one  in  a  number 
of  ways. 
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Dallas  likes  to  think  of  itself  as  being 
number  one  in  a  number  of  ways.  And 
I  have  been  trying  to  think  of  what  I  could 
say  which  wouldn't  get  me  in  trouble  in 
Ohio  or  some  other  place. 

So,  I  will  just  make  a  few  comments  in 
this  respect  about  this  city,  this  State,  some 
of  the  current  headlines  we  have  been 
reading  on  the  sports  pages. 

First,  I  find  that,  and  I  must  be  very 
careful  what  I  say  here,  that  the  AP  poll 
puts  Texas  as  number  one. 

Second,  I  find  that  the  Dallas  Cowboys, 
after  a  slow  start,  are  now  tied  for  number 
one  in  their  division. 

Third,  I  understand  that  SMU  [South- 
ern Methodist  University]  isn't  having  its 
best  year,  but  I  do  know  this,  and  a  little 
bit  of  history  long  before  those  from  high 
school  or  even  the  present  members  of  the 
SMU  band  will  recall:  In  the  year  1934, 
which  was  my  senior  year  in  college,  I 
remember  that,  for  the  first  time,  a  south- 
west conference  team  came  to  the  Rose 
Bowl,  SMU  came  there.  They  won  7  to  o. 
That  was  not  something  that  was  particu- 
larly new,  because  other  teams  from  the 
East  or  the  West  or  the  South  had  won  in 
the  Rose  Bowl.  But  what  really  made  the 
news  was  the  SMU  band.  It  was  the  great- 
est they  ever  had. 

I  am  very  proud  tonight  that  the  SMU 
band,  as  I  understand,  for  the  first  time 
for  what  is  labeled  as  a  political  event,  is 
here. 

I  appreciate  your  coming.  I  shall  keep 
my  remarks  as  nonpolitical  as  I  can  under 
the  circumstances.  I  can  only  say  in  that 
respect,  however,  that  after  the  reception, 
the  wonderful  reception,  we  had  in  Long- 
view  earlier  today,  after  this  enormous  re- 
ception here  in  Dallas,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
most  of  the  people  in  Texas  do  not  con- 
sider the  President  of  the  United  States  to 


be  an  outsider  in  the  State  of  Texas. 

Now,  my  friends,  since  this  is  a  State 
that  thinks  of  itself  and  is  very  proud  of 
its  number  one  teams  and  its  number  one 
band,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  am  very  proud 
to  be  standing  here  with  what  I  think  is  a 
team  of  champions,  George  Bush  and  Paul 
Eggers,  your  great  candidates  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  governorship. 

You  will  expect  me — and  you  will  not 
be  disappointed  in  this  respect — to  en- 
dorse them  strongly.  However,  I  am  going 
to  surprise  most  of  you  by  the  way  that  I 
do  it.  You  know,  as  you  get  to  the  last  days 
of  a  campaign,  the  oratory  gets  more  stri- 
dent, the  charges  get  more  wild,  and  you 
hear  "Vote  Republican"  or  "Vote  Demo- 
cratic"— "The  other  fellow  is  bad,  and 
this  fellow  is  good." 

Let  me  simply  say  this :  First,  the  issues 
before  the  American  people  today  are  too 
great  to  be  thinking  in  partisan  terms. 
We  have  got  to  think  of  what  man  is  best 
for  America.  And  George  Bush,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  best  man  for  America. 

I  would  like  for  you  to  consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  fact  that  in  this  election  cam- 
paign there  are  vitally  important  issues — 
vitally  important  issues — that  involve  the 
future  of  all  Americans.  They  involve  the 
future  of  particularly  young  Americans. 
They  are  ones  that  involve  your  vote  on 
November  3d,  and  they  are  ones  that  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to,  not  in 
partisan  terms,  but  in  the  terms  that  I 
know  you  in  this  State  appreciate  and 
understand. 

You  want  the  best  man  for  Governor; 
you  want  the  best  man  for  the  Senate. 
And  it  is  because  I  believe  these  are  the 
best  men  for  Governor  and  for  the  Senate 
that  I  am  for  them. 

First,  for  your  candidate  for  Governor, 
I  appointed  him  as  the  General  Counsel 
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of  the  Treasury  Department.  I  watched 
him  working  there  for  over  a  year  in  that 
very  important  department.  I  know  that 
this  is  a  man  who  had  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  taxes,  who  knows  what  a  dollar 
means,  and  who  will  do  what  needs  to  be 
done  by  the  Governor  of  a  great  State, 
who  will  see  that  he  will  cut  the  spending 
so  that  your  taxes  are  not  going  to  go  up 
in  the  State  of  Texas. 

Whether  you  are  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat,  I  urge  you,  consider  him  as  a 
man,  a  strong  man,  a  qualified  man,  an 
experienced  man,  and  one  who  can  be  a 
great  Governor  of  a  very  great  State. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  national  scene.  Here, 
I  unqualifiedly,  of  course,  endorse  Jim 
Collins,  Bob  Price,  our  candidates  for  the 
Congress — Frank  Crowley.  I  endorse 
them  because  we  need  the  assistance  in 
the  House  and  in  the  Senate  of  men  who 
will  work  with  us  on  those  great  issues 
that  I  am  going  to  describe. 

I  want  to  tell  you  why  I  feel  so  strongly 
about  George  Bush.  I  spoke  for  him  be- 
fore. I  remember  that  election  many  years 
ago — 1964.  It  was  a  hard  year.  George 
ran  hard.  He  lost.  But  he  came  back.  And 
you  remember  he  was  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress in  1966. 1  have  watched  him  in  those 
4  years,  and  what  I  have  seen  is  that  a 
man  who  came  there  4  years  ago  has  be- 
come a  very  big  and  strong  man  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  His  is  a 
voice  that  is  heard  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives because  of  the  quality  of  the 
man,  because  of  the  honesty  of  the  man, 
because  of  his  integrity. 

His  voice  will  be  heard  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  will 
be  heard  and  paid  attention  to  in  the 
White  House. 

George  Bush  and  John  Tower  will  make 


a  very  great  team  in  the  United  States 
Senate — ^young  men,  experienced  men, 
speaking  for  Texas,  speaking  for  America. 

I  don't  suggest  that  when  George  Bush 
gets  to  the  Senate  that  he  is  going  to  sup- 
port the  administration  all  the  time  any 
more  than  he  has  in  the  House.  He  is 
independent.  He  is  independent  like  most 
Texans,  I  can  assure  you.  I  admire  him 
for  that.  And  when  he  believes  that  we 
are  wrong,  he  will  not  support  us. 

But  I  do  know  that  on  the  great  issues 
that  I  am  discussing  here  tonight,  the  ones 
that  have  counted,  George  Bush  has  stood 
firm  and  strong.  We  need  him.  I  need  him 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  I  hope 
you  are  going  to  send  him  there  so  that 
we  can  have  him  there. 

Now  listen  to  the  issues.  Don't  think  in 
terms  of  being  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat. Think  of  America,  think  of  its  future, 
think  of  our  young  people,  what  you  want 
for  this  great  country  of  ours. 

And  what  you  want  first  of  all,  of 
course,  and  what  we  all  want,  is  peace — 
peace  at  home  and  peace  abroad.  And 
when  we  think  of  that,  we  think  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  record  of  this 
administration.  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
that. 

What  we  have  done  is  that  after  5  years 
of  men  going  into  Vietnam,  we  have  been 
bringing  them  home.  We  have  brought 
them  home  by  tens  of  thousands. 

What  we  have  done  is  that  by  our  strong 
action  in  Cambodia,  we  have  reduced  our 
casualties  to  the  lowest  in  454  years.  And 
what  we  have  done  is  to  offer  a  peace 
plan  for  a  cease-fire,  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, and  exchange  of  prisoners. 

My  friends,  we  are  ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  but  the  important  thing  is  how 
we  are  ending  it.  You  see,  the  difficult 
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problem  is  not  ending  a  war.  The  difficult 
problem  is  ending  it  in  a  way  that  you  can 
win  the  peace. 

Look  back  over  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. If  you  haven't  lived  as  long  as  I  have, 
you  have  studied  it.  The  United  States  has 
been  in  four  wars  in  this  century.  We 
ended  World  War  I.  You  will  remember 
that  was  the  war  that  was  going  to  end 
wars.  And  yet,  before  a  generation  was 
over  we  were  in  another  war,  World  War 
II.  We  ended  World  War  II.  That  was 
a  war  that  was  going  to  be  the  last. 

The  United  Nations  came  along.  And 
within  a  few  years,  we  were  in  Korea.  We 
ended  that  war,  and  then  came  Vietnam. 

You  look  over  the  whole  century  and 
what  do  you  find:  that  we  have  yet  to 
have  in  this  century  a  full  generation  of 
peace  for  the  American  people.  I  think 
we  can  do  better.  That  is  why  our  policies 
will  end  the  war  in  Vietnam,  but  end  it 
in  a  way  that  will  discourage  those  that 
would  start  another  war  and  will  win  that 
generation  of  peace  that  we  want  for  all 
Americans. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  I  can  assure 
you  that  when  I  was  talking  tonight  to 
former  President  Johnson  on  the  phone, 
I  told  him  that  I  knew  that  he  tried,  just 
as  I  am  trying,  to  bring  peace  to  this 
country. 

The  problem  is  doing  it  and  doing  it  in 
a  responsible  way. 

And  again  I  come  back  to  our  candi- 
dates. Here  are  men,  George  Bush,  John 
Tower,  our  candidates,  who  understand 
this  issue,  who  will  be  responsible,  and  this 
is  why — one  reason — I  urge  your  support. 

Now  I  come  to  another  point.  This  is 
the  problem  of  peace  at  home.  This  is 
something  that  you  usually  wouldn't  think 
would  be  discussed  in  an  American  cam- 


paign. But  it  had  to  be  discussed  in  1968. 
You  will  recall  what  the  figures  were.  You 
remember  that  over  the  period  of  i960 
to  1968,  crime  went  up  150  percent  in  this 
country,  and  we  saw  a  growth  in  the  use 
of  drugs  and  narcotics.  We  found,  also, 
that  there  didn't  seem  to  be  a  program 
that  would  stop  it. 

I  pledged  in  that  campaign  that  I 
would  ask  for  new  strong  laws,  that 
I  would  appoint  new  strong  judges,  that  I 
would  put  in  a  strong  Attorney  General, 
and  that  I  would  see  to  it,  if  I  got  sup- 
port from  the  Congress,  that  the  wave  of 
crime  did  not  become  the  wave  of  the 
future  in  America.  And  we  are  going  to 
do  that  with  your  help  and  your  support. 

We  are  succeeding  in  that  program. 
The  Congress  has  not  come  along  as  fast 
as  we  would  have  liked,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  pledge  will  be  kept,  and  it  must 
be  kept  so  that  our  young  people,  all  of 
our  people,  can  have  the  feeling  that  there 
is  going  to  be  respect  for  law  and  justice 
and  order  in  this  country,  something  that 
we  must  have  if  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  stand  for  law  and  order  in  the  world. 

A  third  promise  that  I  made  in  the 
campaign  had  to  do  with  another  prob- 
lem that  concerns  every  American  family. 
And  that  is  how  you  balance  your  family 
budget.  You  know  how  prices  have  been 
going  up. 

You  remember  that  when  we  came  into 
office  they  had  been  going  up  for  the  past 
3  years.  And  you  will  recall  that  I  said  that 
we  had  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the  problem, 
that  we  had  to  recognize  that  when  your 
Government  in  Washington  spends  bil- 
lions of  dollars  more  than  it  takes  in  in 
taxes  year  after  year,  inevitably  that  means 
that  it  raises  prices  for  all  of  the  people. 

That  is  wrong,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
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stood  firmly  for  a  program  that  allocates 
those  monies  and  asks  for  the  monies  that 
are  necessary  and  the  funds  for  the  pro- 
grams that  we  need,  but  that  will  cut  the 
Federal  budget  where  we  can  so  that  we 
can  take  the  pressure  off  of  prices. 

Let  us  put  it  this  way:  Unless  we  cut  the 
Federal  budget,  you  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  balance  the  family  budget,  and  we 
need  support  on  that  proposition. 

It  goes  beyond  that.  It  goes  to  all  of  our 
economic  policies.  We  have  found  that  in 
this  country  too  often  we  have  sometimes 
enjoyed  prosperity  in  wartime,  and  too 
often  we  have  not  had  full  employment 
without  war  in  a  period  of  peace. 

The  objective  of  this  administration, 
and  I  believe  we  can  have  it — I  think 
we  are  on  the  right  road;  I  think  we  are 
making  progress — is  to  have  the  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace — and  a  million 
men  have  been  let  out  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices, and  from  defense  plants,  as  a  result 
of  the  winddown  in  Vietnam — to  have 
that  transition  so  that  young  Americans, 
all  Americans,  can  have  what  we  really 
want. 

Let's  have  prosperity  without  war,  and 
progress  without  inflation.  That  is  what 
we  want,  and  that  is  what  you  can  help  us 
achieve. 

Now  let's  look  to  the  future  in  terms  of 
progress  for  America.  Every  American, 
Democrat  and  Republican,  is  for  progress. 
The  question  that  I  found  when  I  came 
into  office  was  this:  I  found  huge  Gov- 
ernment programs  for  very  good  causes, 
billions  for  education,  billions  for  health, 
billions  for  welfare. 

And  all  of  us  who  have  a  feeling  about 
our  fellow  citizens  want  to  see  that  pro- 
grams are  adequate  to  take  care  of  those 
who  are  in  need,  and  to  see  that  all  Amer- 


icans have  an  opportunity  to  move  up, 
to  have  the  chance  that  all  of  us  would 
want  to  have,  the  chance  to  realize  the 
American  dream. 

However,  I  determined  then  that  we 
had  to  examine  the  programs,  because  I 
found  that  in  program  after  program  we 
were  putting  billions  of  dollars  into  old 
programs,  and  they  weren't  working.  It 
doesn't  make  sense  to  put  good  money  into 
bad  programs  because  you  end  up  with 
bad  programs  and  bad  money  both.  And 
so  we  started  to  change  it. 

The  way  we  have  changed  it?  I  can  use 
as  an  example :  First,  I  determined  it  was 
time  to  have  a  different  approach  to  the 
whole  relationship  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government. 

To  all  of  you  young  people,  again,  I 
know  you  study  American  history  and 
you  are  very  interested  in  politics.  And 
you  will  remember  that  in  the  early  days 
of  this  Republic  we  used  to  talk  about 
States  rights  and  States  responsibilities. 
And  for  190  years  we  have  seen  those 
rights  and  those  responsibilities  go  down 
and  down.  Power  has  flown  from  the  peo- 
ple and  from  the  States  and  from  the  cities 
to  bureaucrats  in  Washington,  D.C.,  until 
it  is  concentrated  there,  an  enormous 
amount  of  power. 

And  now  I  think  after  190  years  of 
power  going  from  the  people  and  from 
the  States  to  Washington,  it  is  time  to  turn 
it  around  and  have  the  power  come  back 
to  the  States  and  back  to  the  people  of 
Texas  and  all  of  the  other  States  of  this 
Nation. 

But  it  isn't  enough  to  say  the  States  have 
the  responsibility  unless  the  States  have 
the  funds.  And  that  is  why  we  have  the 
revolutionary  program,  one  of  revenue 
sharing,  in  which  the  revenues  that  the 
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Federal  Government  collects  will  be 
shared  with  the  States  so  that  the  States 
will  make  the  decisions;  the  Texans  will 
make  decisions  about  Texans  rather  than 
Washingtonians  making  them  about 
Texas. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  proposal  that  we 
support. 

George  Bush  supports  this  proposition. 
John  Tower  supports  it.  Paul  Eggers 
helped  to  develop  it  in  his  position  as 
Counsel  for  the  Treasury  Department.  He 
will  be  a  great  Governor  to  handle  those 
responsibilities  when  that  power  does 
come  to  the  State  of  Texas,  and  the  funds 
to  deal  with  it. 

There  are  many  other  programs  that  I 
could  discuss,  but  one  in  particular,  I 
think,  needs  to  be  discussed  very  frankly, 
very  honestly,  because  I  understand  it 
has  become  an  issue  in  this  campaign. 

That  is  the  question  of  our  welfare  pro- 
gram. I  want  to  tell  you  why  I  made  some 
recommendations  about  changing  it.  This 
is  what  I  found  when  I  came  into  office : 
I  found  that  welfare  costs  in  this  country 
were  going  up  and  up  and  up.  The  num- 
ber of  people  on  the  welfare  rolls  just 
went  up  and  nothing  was  being  done  to 
stop  the  increase  both  in  the  numbers  and 
the  costs  of  welfare.  And  it  was  breaking 
cities  and  counties  and  States,  and  also 
even  the  Federal  Government  was  hav- 
ing enormous  responsibilities  to  meet  the 
cost. 

So,  I  decided  something  had  to  be  done 
about  it.  And  I  took  the  city  of  New  York 
as  an  example.  Did  you  know — listen  to 
this — ^New  York  City  in  1966,  just  4  years 
ago,  had  600,000  people  on  welfare.  Four 
years  later.  New  York  City  had  1,200,000 
people  on  welfare — double. 

I  will  tell  you  what  is  wrong  with  it.  The 
difficulty  is  that  in  that  same  period  of 


time  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  great 
newspapers  there  had  want  ads,  pages 
after  pages,  offering  work  for  people,  and 
no  takers. 

I  say  to  you  that  when  a  program  makes 
it  more — as  far  as  an  individual  is  con- 
cerned— where  it  rewards  a  man  for  not 
working  rather  than  rewarding  him  for 
working,  when  it,  in  effect,  gives  him  an 
incentive  not  to  work  rather  than  to  work, 
when  it  gives  him  an  incentive  to  desert 
his  family  rather  than  to  stay  with  his 
family,  it  is  time  to  get  rid  of  that  program 
and  to  get  another  one  in  its  place. 

So,  we  have  offered  a  reform,  a  reform 
that  will  provide,  as  it  should  in  this  rich 
country,  for  those  families  in  need,  with- 
out the  degradation  of  welfare.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  that  will  have  a  work 
requirement  and  a  work  incentive.  Every- 
body in  this  great  audience  wants  to  see 
to  it  that  any  family  in  this  country,  and 
particularly  children,  do  have  an  ade- 
quate income,  because  this  country  should 
be  able  to  afford  that  if  they  need  it. 

But,  my  friends,  I  say  also  that  when  a 
man  is  able  to  work,  when  he  is  trained  for 
a  job,  when  he  is  offered  a  job  and  refuses 
to  work,  that  man  should  not  be  paid  to 
loaf  by  a  hard-working  taxpayer  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  have  outlined  these  programs  for  you 
to  give  you  a  broad  sweep  of  what  we  have 
been  trying  to  do,  to  bring  real  peace  for  a 
generation  abroad,  to  restore  peace,  re- 
spect for  law  at  home;  a  program  of 
progress  for  Americans,  prepress  without 
inflation ;  a  program  in  which  we  can  have 
real  prosperity,  prosperity  without  war; 
and  a  program  of  reform  of  the  institu- 
tions of  government  in  which  government 
comes  back  to  the  people  where  it  belongs 
and  to  the  States,  and  in  which  we  reform 
those  institutions  that  are  draining  from 
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the  American  people  funds  that  could 
better  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

This  can  happen  in  America.  This  is 
what  we  stand  for  in  this  administration, 
and  I  say  to  you  that  these  principles  that 
I  have  outlined  tonight — ^and  think  back 
to  what  I  said  a  moment  ago — they  are  not 
Republican;  they  are  not  Democrat;  they 
are  what  are  best  for  America,  and  George 
Bush  stands  for  those  things  and  for  what 
is  best  for  America. 

I  would  not  want  the  opportunity  to 
pass  while  I  was  here  in  Texas  before  this 
great  audience,  and  particularly  with  so 
many  young  people  in  the  audience,  both 
here  and  in  the  other  hall  and  outside, 
without  giving  you  an  impression  of  what 
I  have  seen  in  the  country  in  these  past  few 
weeks  as  from  time  to  time  I  have  visited 
States  all  over  this  Nation.  It  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent impression  than  you  see  night  after 
night  on  that  television  screen.  It  is  a  very 
different  impression  than  you  may  see, 
even,  when  you  see  coverage  of  rallies  that 
we  have  had. 

For  example,  on  the  television  screen, 
if  you  saw  what  happened  in  Florida  when 
we  were  there,  you  would  have  seen  a  few 
hundred  over  on  the  side  trying  to  shout 
down  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  four-letter  words,  trying  to  engage  in 
that  kind  of  conduct  which  I  think  many 
Americans  have  grave  questions  about. 

So,  you  get  an  impression  as  you  see 
that.  One  night  you  see  a  bombing  or  a 
burning — a  bank,  2  days  ago,  10  miles 
from  my  home  in  California,  near  the 
University  of  California  at  Irvine  cam- 
pus, burned  senselessly,  no  reason  at  all. 

You  see  violence.  You  hear  hecklers,  not 
there  for  the  purpose  simply  of  trying  to 
learn  but  trying  to  shout  down  a  speaker, 
the  President,  anybody  else  who  happens 
to  come.  And  the  impression  is  created, 


when  you  see  that,  that  the  violent  few 
are  really  a  majority  of  American  youth 
and  that  they  are  probably  the  leaders  of 
the  future  of  this  country. 

Well,  I  have  a  different  view.  I  have 
been  around  this  country.  I  have  talked 
to  students.  I  have  seen  them  at  meetings 
in  great  numbers.  And  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  violent  few  that  you  see  on  your  TV 
screens,  they  are  not  a  majority  of  Amer- 
ican youth  today,  and  they  will  not  be  the 
leaders  of  America  tomorrow. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  think  about 
American  youth.  I  believe  in  them.  I 
have  faith  in  the  young  people.  It  is  an 
idealistic  young  generation.  They  care — 
they  care  about  peace  in  the  world,  and 
they  care  about  it  at  home.  They  care 
about  those  who  don't  have  the  chance 
that  they  have.  They  want  this  country 
to  be  a  better  country.  They  aren't  satis- 
fied with  things  as  they  are.  And  that  is 
what  we  want  from  our  younger  genera- 
tion. We  don't  want  them  simply  to  ape 
what  we  have  done  and  what  we  have 
said. 

That  is  to  their  credit.  They  are  going  to 
be  great  leaders  of  this  country.  But  also 
America's  youth,  the  great  majority,  rec- 
ognize that  the  greatness  of  America  is 
that  for  over  1 90  years,  we  have  had  a  lot 
of'  changes  in  this  country,  and  that  in  a 
country  that  provides  a  method  for  peace- 
ful change,  there  is  no  cause  that  justifies 
resort  to  violence  and  violent  change. 

To  the  young  people,  I  want  to  say 
something  to  you — ^just  to  you,  if  I  could 
for  a  moment: 

Sometimes  you  must  wonder  about  your 
country.  You  hear  about  how  we  are  not 
liked  abroad,  that  our  foreign  policy  is  a 
Fascist  policy  or  an  imperialist  policy. 
You  have  seen  the  signs.  You  hear  about 
the   situations   at  home   in   the  United 
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States,  about  all  the  things  that  are  wrong, 
the  fact  that  the  air  isn't  clean  and  the 
water  is  poison,  and  that  our  system  is  one 
that  has  grave  inequities  in  it,  and  that  the 
United  States  of  America  should  be  held 
up  to  scorn  to  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  truth  is.  There 
are  some  things  wrong  about  this  country. 
We  make  mistakes  abroad;  we  make  them 
at  home.  But  as  we  look  at  the  things  that 
are  wrong,  and  we  should  look  at  them 
and  we  should  correct  them,  let's  also 
stand  up  and  talk  about  what  is  right 
about  the  United  States  of  America. 

I  will  tell  you  what  is  right.  As  I  traveled 
through  other  countries,  I  was  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  whether  it  was  in  a  Com- 
munist country,  Yugoslavia  or  Romania, 
or  in  a  non-Communist  country,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  came  out  to  cheer 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Why?  Because  they  know  that  while  the 
United  States  is  the  strongest  nation  in 
the  world,  to  our  credit,  they  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  the  United  States.  We 
keep  our  strength  not  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  freedom  but  for  the  purpose  of 
defending  it.  We  will  not  use  it  to  break 
the  peace,  only  to  keep  the  peace.  Let's 
be  proud  of  that. 

Here  at  home,  you  look  over  this  great 
country  of  ours  and  why  is  it  that  people 
abroad,  as  they  look  at  America,  why  is  it 
that  the  traffic  is  all  one  way,  coming 
here?  I  will  tell  you  why.  Because  they 
know  that  this  country  is  rich,  yes,  and 
that  it  is  strong,  but  also  that  in  America 
there  is  more  freedom,  there  is  more  op- 
portunity, there  is  more  progress  than  in 
any  nation  in  the  world.  There  is  no  coun- 
try in  the  world,  for  example,  where  the 
President  or  the  leader  of  that  country 
could  do  what  I  have  been  able  to  do — 
to  offer  to  the  American  people  programs 


in  education,  programs  in  health,  pro- 
grams of  care  for  those  that  are  in  need, 
on  the  massive  basis,  and  be  believed. 

But  because  America  is  rich,  because 
America  has  produced  what  it  has,  we  are 
able  now  to  offer  a  better  life  to  Americans 
than  any  people  have  ever  enjoyed  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

So,  as  you  consider  those  things  that  are 
wrong,  I  repeat:  Remember,  what  is  right 
about  America  is  that  we  have  the  ability 
to  correct  what  is  wrong.  We  have  the 
idealism  to  do  it. 

I  simply  leave  this  final  message  with 
you:  My  friends  in  Texas,  all  over  this 
great  State,  I  have  never  been  prouder  of 
the  United  States  of  America  than  as  I 
have  traveled  abroad  and  as  I  have 
traveled  in  this  country.  This  is  a  great 
country.  We  are  part  of  a  very  great  peo- 
ple, and  we  share  a  great  future.  And  one 
of  the  proofs  of  that  greatness  is  what  is 
going  to  happen  on  November  3d. 

I  don't  mean  all  of  you  are  going  to 
vote  the  way  I  want  you  to  vote,  but  you 
are  going  to  vote  and  you  are  going  to 
make  a  decision.  I  have  been  often  asked : 
What  is  the  answer  to  those  that  try  to 
shout  you  down  in  a  meeting?  Do  you 
shout  back?  What  is  the  answer  to  the 
violent  few? 

No,  you  don't  shout  back.  The  thing  to 
do  is  simply  this:  To  those  who  try  to 
shout  down,  to  those  that  engage  in  vio- 
lence, it  is  just  time  for  the  great  silent 
majority  of  America  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted;  and  the  way  you  can  stand  up 
and  be  counted  is  with  the  strongest 
weapon  ever  given  to  a  free  man — the 
right  to  vote. 

So,  I  say  vote  on  November  3d,  vote  for 
the  candidate  of  your  choice.  If  you  ask 
my  advice,  and  even  if  you  don't  ask  for 
it,  I  can  say  I  believe  that  the  election  of 
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your  candidates^  the  men  that  I  have  men- 
tioned here  tonight,  the  election  of  Paul 
Eggers  as  Governor,  the  election  of 
George  Bush  as  United  States  Sen- 
ator, will  be  good  for  Texas.  I  know  it 


will  be  good  for  America,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced it  will  be  good  for  you. 
Thank  you. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at  7:45  p.m.  in 
the  Market  Hall  Convention  Center. 


399     Remarks  to  Overflow  Crowd  in  Market  Hall 
Convention  Center,  Dallas,  Texas. 
October  28,  1970 


I  WAS  just  saying  to  George  Bush  and 
Paul  Eggers,  I  thought  the  rally  was  in 
the  other  room. 

We  want  to  tell  you  how  much  we  ap- 
preciate all  of  you  coming — not  being  able 
to  get  in — standing  here  and  waiting  for 
us. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  often  think  that 
it  is  really  service  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
even  to  go  and  park  a  long  way  off  and 
get  into  the  hall.  But  then  not  to  be  able 
to  sit  down — to  stand  here  like  this — that 
has  got  to  mean  something. 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  it  means :  I 
think  it  means  people  care.  I  think  it 
means  that  people  are  on  the  march.  I 
think  it  means  that  you  are  going  to  elect 
two  very  great  men,  one  Governor,  one 
Senator,  from  the  State  of  Texas.  And  I 


think  they  are  right  here. 

I  only  wish  that  I  had  the  chance  to 
meet  each  of  you  individually.  To  give 
you  an  idea,  I  fly  from  here  to  Chicago 
tonight — not  for  a  meeting,  they  have  had 
that.  But  then  tomorrow,  it  is  a  rather  light 
day.  I  have  two  meetings  in  Illinois,  one 
in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  one  in  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  then  in  San  Jose,  California, 
and  then  San  Clemente,  California. 

But  I  am  going  to  tell  them  this  when  I 
go  out  across  the  country,  that  in  this 
great  State  of  Texas,  a  State  that  has  a 
great  political  tradition,  that  something 
is  happening,  and  that  on  November  3d, 
watch  Texas.  It  is  going  to  be  number  one 
for  our  candidates. 

Thank  you. 
note:    The  President  spoke  at  8:25  p.m. 


400     Statement  in  Support  of  Republican  Candidates 
in  Illinois.     October  28,  1970 


RALPH  Tyler  Smith  follows  in  a  great 
Illinois  tradition  of  distinguished  Repub- 
lican leaders.  He  came  to  the  Senate  fol- 
lowing the  sudden  death  of  Everett  Mc- 
Kinley  Dirksen  and  in  just  i  year  he  has 
acquired  a  solid  reputation  as  a  wise  and 
able  legislator. 

Of  course.  Senator  Smith  is  not  new 


to  the  legislative  process.  For  15  years  he- 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Illinois  State 
legislature,  and  he  did  an  outstanding  job 
from  1967  to  1969  as  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

In  Washington,  Senator  Smith  stands 
for  fiscal  responsibility  and  against  big 
spenders.  He  stands  for  law  and  order  and: 
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against  permissiveness.  His  influence  was 
instrumental  in  strengthening  the  law  en- 
forcement legislation  which  recently 
emerged  from  the  Congress,  especially  in 
extending  Federal  jurisdiction  to  move 
against  campus  bombings. 

In  the  struggle  for  order  and  progress, 
at  home  and  abroad,  Ralph  Tyler  Smith 


is  an  important  ally  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. He  is  a  man  who  works  with  us 
and  not  against  us  in  meeting  the  great 
issues  of  our  time.  I  hope  that  the  voters 
of  Illinois  will  support  Senator  Smith — 
and  the  entire  Republican  ticket  in  next 
Tuesday's  election. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Chicago, 
111. 


401     Remarks  at  a  Breakfast  for  Participants  in  a  Junior 
League  Conference  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 
October  29,  1970 


Madam  President^  all  of  the  distinguished 
officers  of  the  Junior  League  here  at  the 
head  table,  and  our  guests  and  the  repre- 
sentatives from,  I  understand,  4.4.  States, 
and  from  Canada,  And  Mexico}  Viva! 

The  environment  is  something  that,  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  was  very  little  touched 
upon  in  the  campaign  of  1968.  Some  were 
speaking  of  it;  there  were  people  in  local 
areas. 

I  remember  even  in  1962  and  1963  in 
California,  I  found  many  people  as  I 
traveled  through  that  State,  who  were 
enormously  concerned  about  what  was 
happening  to  the  beautiful  beaches  and 
the  great  parklands  of  California  that 
might  come  into  public  use. 

But  now  the  environment  has  become 
a  subject  that  is  very  high  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  most  Americans  and  particu- 
larly in  the  consciousness  of  young 
Americans,  and  it  should  be,  because  the 
environment  that  we  pollute  today  is 
the  one  that  they  are  going  to  have  to  live 
in  tomorrow. 

As  we  think  of  the  air  and  the  water  and 
the  beauty  of  this  country,  we  are  think- 
ing not  just  of  our  generation;  we  are 
thinking  of  what  it  is  going  to  be  like. 


I  don't  want  to  put  it  too  far  forward. 
You  will  be  here  to  celebrate  that  wonder- 
ful 2000  millenium  new  year.  I  might  be; 
I  will  be  a  little  old. 

But,  nevertheless,  when  we  stop  to  think 
what  America  will  be  like — ^what  the 
world  will  be  like — 30  years  from  now,  if 
we  just  go  on  doing  what  we  are  doing  in 
the  great  industrial  nations,  can't  you 
imagine?  Not  just  here.  I  am  glad  to  note 
there  is  somebody  from  Mexico  here  and 
somebody  from  Canada.  I  have  been  to  all 
the  great  cities  of  the  world.  They  all  have 
smog  problems.  They  all  have  traffic  prob- 
lems. They  all  have  crime  problems.  They 
all  have  pollution  problems. 

Do  you  think  there  is  pollution  in  Lake 
Erie?  You  should  see  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
or  you  should  see  what  the  situation  is  with 
that  magnificent  beach  around  Rio — com- 
pletely polluted. 

So,  my  point  is  this:  that  what  you  are 
talking  about  is  not  just  an  interesting 
subject  to  discuss  with  your  various  groups 
when  you  go  home,  your  100,000  mem- 
bers, but  it  is  one  that  is  of  vital  concern; 
it  is  one  on  which  we  must  act  now  or  it 
may  be  too  late  to  act  ever. 

I  was  very  interested  to  talk  to  one  of 
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the  representatives  from  Erie,  Pennsyl- 
vania, last  night,  and  she  says  Lake  Erie 
is  not  dead. 

Well,  now,  that  means  that  she  still  be- 
lieves it  can  be  saved,  but  it  will  not  be 
long.  Because,  you  know,  there  comes  the 
time — ^you  have  heard  all  this — ^when  the 
ecology  of  a  lake,  a  body  of  water,  when 
it  goes  beyond  the  point  of  no  return  and 
then  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  it 
back. 

So,  you  want  to  bring  Lake  Erie  back 
and  you  don't  want  Lake  Michigan  to  get 
that  way. 

Of  course,  we  could  talk  about  the 
oceans,  the  sea  waters;  we  could  talk 
about  the  fresh  waters;  we  can  talk  about 
the  Nation  generally.  I  am  not  going  to  go 
into  those  subjects.  I  am  simply  saying 
this :  You  have  all  come  a  long  way  to  this 
conference.  You  wonder  if  it  is  worth- 
while. You  wonder  if  the  subject  is  worth- 
while. It  is.  It  is  vitally  important. 

Government  has  great  responsibilities 
here,  and  I  know  that  probably  what 
you  have  been  hearing  about  mostly  is 
what  can  you  tell  your  Congressman,  your 
Senator,  your  Governor,  or  your  Presi- 
dent to  do.  Fine.  You  tell  us  and  we  will 
try.  But  let  me  say:  Just  as  important  is 
what  you  can  do. 

Remember,  80  percent  of  our  environ- 
ment is  in  our  homes,  in  our  offices,  and 
in  the  places  in  which  we  work,  and  on  the 
roads  in  which  we  go  from  home  to  work. 
And  that  is  why  when  you  look  at  a  lit- 
tered parking  lot,  that  is  why  when  you 
look  at  the  places  of  work  that  are  not 
properly,  of  course,  kept  up  for  those 
who  work  in  them,  when  we  consider  the 
environment  that  we  ourselves  create,  we 
can  see  that  those  are  things  that  govern- 
ment can't  do  a  great  deal  about. 

We  can  help.  We  can  help  where  the  air 


is  involved,  where  the  water  is  involved, 
where  parklands  are  involved  and  public 
lands  are  involved,  in  decisions  with  re- 
gard to  airports.  That  is  a  government  job. 
But,  also,  there  is  an  enormous  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  individuals  in  their 
communities  to  get  people  to  be  proud 
of  their  homes  and  proud  of  their  cities, 
and  clean  them  up  and  make  them  look 
like  they  should  look.  This  is  something 
that  must  come  from  people  themselves. 
It  has  to  be  educational. 

I  know  it  is  all  right  in  your  family. 
I  think  of  my  own  little  area  of  southern 
California  where  I  grew  up.  There  is  a 
great  beach,  Huntington  Beach.  I  remem- 
ber what  a  beautiful  beach  it  was  in  the 
old  days. 

Now,  of  course,  it  has  some  oil  wells. 
It  still  has  some  good  beach,  but  there  is 
one  part  of  the  beach  that  is  not  yet  prop- 
erly policed  in  which — I  went  by  there 
the  other  day  and  there  were  literally 
thousands  of  beer  cans  and  litter  and  so 
forth — completely  destroyed. 

Government  can  come  in,  policemen 
can  come  in.  They  can  put  in  all  the  re- 
ceptacles for  handling  that  thing  and  un- 
less the  attitude  of  people  changes,  the 
attitude  of  young  people,  the  attitude  of 
all  people,  it  is  still  going  to  be  that  way. 

So,  as  leaders  of  your  community — and 
you  are — as  people  who  have  had  a  better 
advantage  than  most  of  the  people  in  your 
community,  I  know  you  come  from  the 
better  educated  people;  you  have  the  good 
fortune  of  living  in  what  we  call  part  of 
what  the  American  elite  is  in  your  com- 
munity; you  can  be  leaders,  leaders  in 
getting  public  consciousness  aroused  with 
regard  to  what  government  can  do,  but 
also  public  consciousness  aroused  with 
regard  to  what  individuals  can  do. 

So,  I  tell  you,  this  job  is  worthwhile. 
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It  is  enormously  important.  You  have  the 
complete  dedication  and  commitment  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  this  proposi- 
tion, of  most  of  the  State  Governors  to 
whom  I  have  talked,  and  we  also  have 
yours.  And  with  this,  we  can  do  the  job. 

America  can  be,  in  the  year  2000— it 
can  be  a  place  where  the  air  can  be  clean, 
where  the  water  can  be  pure,  or  at  least 
most  of  it.  And,  finally,  it  can  be  a  place 
where  we  will  have  the  open  spaces,  not 
only  out  far  away  where  most  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  cities  have  never  seen  them,  but 
those  little  parks  down  in  the  towns,  and 
particularly  in  the  poorer  areas  of  our 
country  that  need  to  be  developed  so  that 
hundreds  of  thousands — ^yes,  millions — of 
children  that  are  never  going  to  get  to 
Yosemite  or  Yellowstone  and  the  rest,  at 
least  will  have  a  little  time  when  there  is 
a  place  of  beauty  in  their  lives. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  have 
been  thinking  about  and  some  of  the 
things  that  I  know  you,  too,  have  been 
thinking  about.  And  we  urge  your  co- 
operation and  we  urge  also  your  support. 

Now,  one  final  point:  I  have  empha- 
sized the  problem.  There  is  a  tendency  on 
any  kind  of  a  problem  to  go  overboard 
and  say,  "The  problem  of  all  this  is  our 
great  industrial  society.  If  we  just  didn't 
have  these  factories,  if  we  just  didn't  have 
these  jet  airplanes,  if  we  just  didn't  have 
all  this  progress  and  all  this  industrializa- 
tion, what  a  wonderful  country  this  would 
be." 

It  wouldn't  be  a  wonderful  country. 

Let  me  tell  you,  I  have  been  to  countries 
that  don't  have  industralization.  I  have 
been  to  countries  that  do  not  have  pro- 
gress. I  have  been  to  countries  that  are 
basically  living  not  much  differently  from 
the  way  they  did  3  or  4  thousand  years 
ago. 


And  these  are  countries  that  are  primi- 
tive; these  are  countries,  in  many  cases, 
that  are  uncivilized;  and  they  are  coun- 
tries in  which  life  isn't  all  that  good.  Man 
in  his  natural  savage  state  isn't  a  parti- 
cularly attractive  person.  Don't  knock  this 
great  industrial  society  of  ours.  It  is  some- 
thing that  has  created  the  problem,  but 
the  genius  that  created  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  that  the  world  has  ever  seen 
also  has  the  genius  to  clean  up  the  prob- 
lems of  a  high  standard  of  living.  So,  let's 
remember  that  particular  point. 

I  must  leave  to  get  on  to  my  schedule 
and  be  sure  that  our  airplane  doesn't  leave 
too  much  jet  noise  at  the  airport. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  very 
great  pleasure  to  stop  by  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  see  you.  I  wish  I  could  talk  to 
each  of  you  from  each  of  your  States.  And 
I  can  only  say  that  you  are  very  fortunate 
to  be  so  young,  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  be  contributing  to  the  future  of  this 
country,  to  have  faith  in  the  future  of 
this  country. 

Just  let  me  give  this  final  thought  to 
you:  Tell  your  children — ^most  of  you 
have  children — tell  them  that  what  they 
see  on  the  television  screens  night  after 
night,  usually  a  group  of  people  trying  to 
shout  down  speakers  with  their  four-letter 
words,  or  engaging  in  violence,  or  burn- 
ing, and  casting  out  their  hatred  of  the 
United  States — the  impression  that  these 
are  the  majority  of  America's  young  peo- 
ple, the  teenagers  and  the  college  people, 
the  impression  that  they  are  going  to  be 
the  leaders  of  the  future — I  will  tell  you, 
I  have  been  around  this  country  and  that 
is  not  true. 

They  are  not  a  majority  of  America's 
young  people,  and  they  are  not  going  to 
be  the  leaders  of  America's  future. 

I  hope  you  tell  all  of  your  members  that 
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we  have  great  problems  in  this  country, 
but  we  can  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  our 
foreign  policy  we  are  a  nation,  the  strong- 
est in  the  world,  that  no  other  nation  fears 
in  terms  of  the  fact  that  we  aren't  trying 
to  dominate  anybody  else.  Our  power  is 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  free- 
dom, never  to  destroy  it. 

And  also  at  home,  we  can  be  very  proud 
of  the  fact  that  in  this  country  there  is 
more  freedom;  there  is  more  opportunity; 
there  is  more  progress ;  there  is  more  hope. 
Let's  just  stand  up  and  say  it.  There  are 
a  lot  of  things  wrong  about  America,  but 


let's  not  overlook  the  things  that  are  right. 
And  let's  remember  that  this  is  a  great 
land  and  a  good  land  and  a  beautiful 
land,  and  we  are  part  of  a  great  people. 

We,  all  of  us,  we  share  a  really  great 
future. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:47  a.m.  in 
the  Airport  Marriott  Inn  to  women  attend- 
ing a  conference  on  "Strategies  of  Environ- 
mental Control,"  sponsored  by  the  Association 
of  the  Junior  Leagues  of  America,  Inc. 

The  president  of  the  association  was  Mrs. 
William  H.  Osier. 
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Governor  Ogilvie^  Senator  Percy,  Senator 
Smith,  all  of  the  distinguished  guests  on 
the  platform,  and  this  very  great  audience 
here  in  Mount  Prospect  at  Prospect  High 
School: 

In  checking  my  notes,  I  find  that  I  have 
a  proud  distinction  today :  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ever  to  visit 
Prospect,  and  I'm  glad  to  be  here. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  warm  wel- 
come that  we  received.  I  remember  the 
meeting  in  1968. 1  recall  something  about 
"Ooh-Aah"  then.  And  I  had  forgotten. 
Now  I  remember.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  want  to  express  appreciation,  I  know 
all  of  you  will,  for  all  of  those  that  have 
participated  in  the  program.  That  march- 
ing band  from  Prospect  High  School — 
how  about  a  hand  for  them — the  march- 
ing band  from  Elk  Grove;  the  marching 
band  from  Hershey  High  School;  and 
from  Wheeling  High  School — that  is  one 
way  to  bring  all  these  high  school  rivals 
together.  They  are  all  for  each  other  today. 

Also,  I  am  very  proud  to  stand  here 


today  on  this  platform  in  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  fine  candidates.  I  am  going 
to  talk  particularly  about  the  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate.  But  I  am 
also  very  happy  to  have  here  our  candi- 
dates for  the  county  offices  and  candidates 
for  the  Congress. 

I  have  a  special  feeling  about  the  man 
who  is  running  for  the  office  of  county 
executive  here — Joe  Woods.  He  has  been 
the  sheriff  of  this  county.  He  has  been  one 
whom  I  have  known  for  many,  many 
years. 

All  of  you  have  known  him  and  I  have 
known  him  as  a  man  who  has  a  marvelous 
record  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement.  But 
I  know  him,  too,  as  a  man — and  this  is  the 
important  thing — ^who  has  the  respect  of 
the  men  with  whom  he  works.  And  he 
only  gets  that  by  being  a  good  adminis- 
trator. He  is  the  kind  of  a  man  you  need 
to  run  this  county.  Cook  County. 

I  am  very  proud,  too,  to  be  here  with  the 
people  whom  I  have  worked  with  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  some  of  whom  are  on 
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the  ticket,  one  of  whom  is  not — Senator 
Chuck  Percy. 

And  from  the  Congress,  Congressmen 
Harold  Collier,  Phil  Crane,  and  Bob 
McClory.  How  about  a  hand  for  them? 

Now  I  want  you  to  see  them  all.  This 
is  a  great  team.  They  have  worked  with 
this  administration.  We  have  needed 
them.  We  need  them  again.  Send  them  to 
Washington  and  we  will  get  the  job  done. 
This  is  your  team,  our  team.  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  this  Senate 
race  here  in  Illinois,  both  in  terms  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  but  also  in  terms  of  the 
Nation.  The  eyes  of  the  Nation  are  on  this 
State.  It  is  a  critical  State.  It  is  a  State 
that  makes  the  difference  in  a  national 
campaign  as  to  whether  a  man  will  be 
elected  President  or  not  be  elected  Presi- 
dent. It  is  the  State  that  this  year  could 
well  make  the  difference  as  to  whether  we 
have  in  the  United  States  Senate^ — and 
listen  to  this  very  carefully — a  majority 
of  one. 

I  am  not  referring  to  a  majority  of  one 
in  terms  of  who  is  going  to  be  the  majority 
leader  or  the  minority  leader,  but  a  ma- 
jority of  one  in  terms  of  great  issues  that 
are  beyond  whether  you  are  Republicans 
or  Democrats,  issues  that  involve  our  chil- 
dren, their  future,  your  future,  peace 
abroad,  peace  at  home;  the  chance  that 
all  of  us  want  to  develop  in  this  country 
what  we  have  not  had  for  many,  many 
years:  prosperity  and  progress,  but  with- 
out war  and  without  inflation. 

And  in  the  United  States  Senate,  we 
have  a  very  closely  divided  situation.  In 
vote  after  vote  over  these  past  2  years,  we 
have  had  men  who  honestly  disagreed,  but 
men  who  reached  different  conclusions 
from  the  programs  that  we  have  tried  to 
implement  from  the  national  admin- 
istration. 


And  in  instance  after  instance,  a  change 
of  one  vote  would  have  made  the 
difference. 

So,  you  are  talking  today  not  simply 
about  another  Senator  from  Illinois  who 
will  go  down  there  to  continue  the  fine 
team  of  Chuck  Percy  and  Ralph  Smith 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  you  are  talk- 
ing about  the  man,  the  one  man,  who 
might  make  the  difference  as  to  whether 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  the  responsibility  to  carry  out  policies 
for  all  the  people,  will  have  people  who 
will  vote  with  him  or  will  vote  against  him 
on  the  great  issues  that  you  asked  him  to 
do  something  about. 

We  need  Ralph  Smith  because  he  will 
be  with  us  and  not  against  us  on  those 
great  issues.  That  is  why  I  am  here. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  expect  a  United 
States  Senator  or  United  States  Congress- 
man to  come  to  Washington  and  vote  100 
percent  for  whatever  the  President  says. 
I  like  a  man  who  is  independent.  You 
have  independent  men  from  this  State, 
and  you  have  one  in  Ralph  Smith. 

But  I  am  going  to  talk  today  about  just 
four  issues,  four  because,  particularly  with 
so  many  young  people  here,  I  know  you 
study  these  things  in  your  social  studies 
and  in  your  history  classes  and  political 
science.  To  all  of  those  who  are  voting 
age,  it  seems  to  me  right  now,  as  I  travel 
around  the  country,  there  are  four  great 
concerns  the  American  people  have. 

Do  you  know  what  is  interesting  about 
it?  I  recall  so  well,  just  2  years  ago,  speak- 
ing in  this  very  hall.  I  remember  the  four 
things  that  I  talked  about.  And  inter- 
estingly enough,  those  four  great  issues 
that  I  talked  about  2  years  ago  are  the 
ones  that  people  are  concerned  about 
today.  They  wanted  action  then.  That  is 
why  I  won  the  election  in   1968.  The 
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people  wanted  action  on  those  particular 
issues. 

And  what  I  am  here  to  do  is  to  try  to 
get  the  support  that  we  need,  that  I  need, 
but  particularly  that  the  Nation  needs, 
so  that  we  will  be  able  to  carry  out  the 
pledges  that  I  made  right  here  in  this  hall, 
I  made  to  the  people  of  Illinois,  I  made 
to  the  people  of  America. 

All  of  you  will  remember  the  first 
pledge.  It  had  to  do  with  a  major  concern 
of  older  Americans  and  younger  Ameri- 
cans, all  Americans,  and  people  through- 
out the  world,  and  that  is :  I  pledged  that 
I  would  work  for  lasting  peace  in  the 
world.  Here  is  what  I  found  when  I  came 
into  office. 

I  found  that  we  had  a  war  with  550,000 
men  in  Vietnam,  no  plans  to  bring  them 
home,  casualties  300  a  week,  with  casual- 
ties going  up,  no  peace  plan  on  the  con- 
ference table. 

I  went  to  work.  And  what  we  did  is  that 
instead  of  sending  men  to  Vietnam,  we 
have  been  bringing  them  home  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  and  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  bring  them  home. 

Instead  of  having  the  situation  with  our 
casualty  list  going  up  and  up,  they  are 
the  lowest  in  4^  years,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  go  down,  because  of  the  leader- 
ship we  have  provided.  And  we  have  a 
peace  plan  on  the  conference  table,  a 
peace  plan  that  we  were  finally  able  to 
make  because  of  the  success  of  our  other 
programs,  a  peace  plan  which  offers  a 
cease-fire,  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  a 
political  settlement,  and  a  mutual  with- 
drawal of  forces. 

Let  me  tell  you  where  the  situation  is 
right  now,  today.  The  war  in  Vietnam  is 
being  brought  to  an  end.  It  will  bring 
peace  in  Vietnam,  but  the  important  thing 
is  how  we  are  bringing  it  to  an  end. 


Here  is  where  we  have  the  difference, 
the  difference  between  the  various  can- 
didates throughout  the  country.  We  see 
it  here  in  Illinois.  We  see  it  in  many  other 
States.  It  is  a  very  simple  one.  There  are 
those  who  say,  "End  it  now,"  or  "End  it 
6  months  from  now,"  or  "12  months  from 
now."  "Set  a  date.  The  most  important 
thing  is  to  end  it,  no  matter  how." 

Let  me  tell  you,  that  would  be  the  easi- 
est thing  I  could  do.  After  all,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  I  could  simply  order  all  the  men 
home  and  everybody  might  have  a  sigh 
of  relief  and  say,  "The  war  is  over." 

Could  I  recount  a  little  history  for  you? 
Look  back  over  this  century.  I  was  born 
in  1913,  and  in  my  lifetime  there  have 
been  four  wars.  There  was  World  War  I 
we  ended  it.  There  was  World  War  II 
we  ended  it.  There  was  the  Korean  war 
we  ended  it. 

But  do  you  know,  and  I  say  this  par- 
ticularly to  this  younger  generation,  that 
in  this  whole  century,  we  have  not  had 
a  full  generation  of  peace. 

The  problem  is  not  to  end  the  war.  The 
problem  is  to  end  the  war  in  a  way  that 
we  discourage  the  warmakers  so  that  we 
can  have  a  generation  of  peace  for  Ameri- 
cans and  that  is  what  we  are  working  for 
and  that  is  what  we  are  doing. 

Your  Senator,  Ralph  Smith,  under- 
stands that  issue.  He  has  supported  this 
administration  on  that  issue.  Because  he 
understands  it,  because  he  supports  us,  it 
means  that  he  has  often  provided  what 
could  be  the  majority  of  one.  We  need 
him.  If  we  want  that  generation  of  peace, 
if  the  President  is  going  to  be  able  to  carry 
out  the  pledge  that  he  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  not  just  peace  for  the  next 
election  but  peace  for  the  next  generation, 
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we  need  a  man  like  Ralph  Smith  in  the 
United  States  Senate  that  will  stand  with 
him  and  not  against  him  on  this  great 
issue. 

After  talking  about  foreign  policy,  let's 
come  right  close  to  home.  I  see  a  number 
of  people  here  who  will  probably  be  out 
shopping  a  little  later  in  the  day,  some  of 
the  ladies  will.  You  are  not  going  to  like 
what  you  find  as  far  as  the  prices  are  con- 
cerned. Prices  seem  to  be  going  up.  They 
were  in  1968.  You  remember  I  talked 
about  it  here  in  1968. 1  remember  exactly 
what  I  said.  I  said  that  what  we  had  been 
having  over  the  past  8  years  had  been 
the  situation  where  government  was 
spending  billions  of  dollars  more  than  it 
was  taking  in  in  taxes,  and  that  when  a 
government  spends  more  than  it  takes  in 
in  taxes  year  after  year  after  year,  $50 
billion — that  is  the  amount  that  was  spent, 
more  than  we  took  in  in  taxes  in  the  pre- 
vious 8  years  from  1961  to  1968 — when 
that  happens,  the  effect  is  to  raise  prices 
throughout  the  country. 

That  is  one  of  the  major  causes  of  infla- 
tion. I  said  to  the  American  people,  I  said 
to  the  people  of  Mount  Prospect,  to  the 
people  of  Illinois,  when  we  get  to  Wash- 
ington, we  are  going  to  cut  the  Federal 
budgets  where  we  can  cut  them,  cut  the 
Federal  budget  so  that  we  can  take  the 
pressure  off  of  prices. 

So,  we  need  help  on  this  issue. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant. There  are  many  programs  that  we 
need  for  the  spending  of  Federal  funds, 
and  those  programs  I  have  asked  for,  those 
programs  we  will  approve. 

There  are  others,  however,  that  go  far 
beyond  what  we  need,  which  involve  run- 
away, irresponsible  spending.  Now,  the  big 
spenders  think  that  they  are  going  to  be 
the  big  winners  on  November  3d.  Well, 


they  are  going  to  be  the  big  losers,  because 
the  people  are  tired  of  big  spenders  in 
Washington,  D.G. 

I  say  quite  directly,  if  you  want  to  stop 
the  rise  in  your  grocery  bill,  if  you  want 
to  stop  the  rise  in  your  clothing  bill,  if  you 
want  to  stop  the  rise  in  prices,  one  of  the 
major  things  you  can  do  is  to  elect  a  man 
who  has  the  courage,  as  Ralph  Smith  has, 
to  go  to  Washington  and,  when  he  finds 
that  he  has  to  make  a  decision,  will  make 
the  hard  and  courageous  decision  to  vote 
against  a  spending  program  that  might 
help  some  few  people  someplace  in  the 
country,  but  would  raise  prices  for  all 
people.  He  is  that  kind  of  a  man.  That 
kind  of  courage  we  need  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  A  majority  of  one  could 
make  the  difference.  There  might  be  the 
one —  Ralph  Smith,  the  one. 

All  over  this  country  I  have  found  that 
there  has  been  an  enormous  interest  in  the 
problem  not  only  of  peace  abroad  but 
peace  at  home.  Americans  are  concerned 
about  that.  I  understand  it.  All  of  us  un- 
derstand it  because  we  are  a  peaceful 
people,  we  are  a  law-abiding  people. 
We  are  very  proud  of  that  tradition  in  this 
country. 

Americans  have  been  shocked  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  sixties,  for  example,  crime 
went  up  158  percent  in  this  country:  the 
use  of  drugs  and  narcotics,  the  flow  of 
pornography  and  obscenity  into  the  homes 
of  our  children,  the  fact  that  we  find 
organized  crime  going  up  and  up,  and 
street  crime,  the  fact  that  we  needed  ac- 
tion. I  talked  about  it  in  1968. 

I  pledged  that  I  would  do  something 
about  it.  And  we  have  done  something 
about  it. 

First,  we  have  gotten  a  strong  Attorney 
General  and  we  have  backed  him  up, 
right  up  and  down  the  line. 
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Second,  I  have  appointed  strong  men 
to  the  judiciary  up  and  down  the  line, 
men  who  will  strengthen  in  their  decisions 
the  peace  forces  rather  than  weaken  the 
peace  forces  as  against  the  criminal  forces. 

Third,  I  have  asked  for  legislation — 
now  listen  to  what  happened  to  this  legis- 
lation. Eighteen  months  ago — Chuck 
Percy  will  bear  me  out,  Bob  McGlory,  who 
worked  on  this  and  contributed  to  it  enor- 
mously in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
will  bear  me  out — I  submitted  legislation 
to  deal  with  organized  crime,  with  por- 
nography, with  obscenity,  with  drugs  and 
narcotics.  And  it  stayed  in  the  Congress. 
Nothing  happened  until  just  a  few  weeks 
ago,  as  we  approached  the  election,  the 
bills  finally  began  to  reach  my  desk,  and 
I  have  signed  them.  It  is  better  late  than 
never. 

But  I  say  to  you  that  we  have  to  have  a 
sense  of  urgency  more  than  that.  And 
what  we  need  in  the  United  States  Senate 
is  a  man  that  will  vote  for  the  laws,  who 
will  also  speak  out  on  this  subject  very 
strongly,  not  just  at  election  time  but  all 
year  round.  And  Ralph  Smith  does  that. 

He  is  the  kind  of  a  man  that  stands 
firmly  with  us  on  this  issue.  Now,  that  is 
what  we  are  going  to  do.  We  are  going  to 
see  to  it  through  our  laws,  through  our 
courts,  through  every  other  device  that  we 
can  legitimately  use,  that  the  wave  of 
crime  isn't  going  to  be  the  wave  of  the 
future,  the  heritage  for  these  young  peo- 
ple whose  fate  is  entrusted  to  us. 

But,  you  know,  there  is  something  you 
can  do,  and  I  do  not  want  to  miss  this 
opportunity  to  mention  it.  A  couple  of 
days  ago  in  Kansas  City  I  went  to  a  hos- 
pital to  visit  two  policemen.  They  were 
very  brave  men,  rather  young  men;  they 
were  men  who  had  been  injured  in  a  bomb 
blast  when  they  were  working  in  a  very  de- 


pressed area  of  the  city  and  working  in  a 
very  humanitarian  cause  in  one  of  our 
major  Federal  programs,  to  try  to  bring 
better  information  to  the  people  of  that 
area  with  regard  to  respect  for  law,  the 
decencies  that  make  a  society  livable. 

Yesterday,  as  we  were  driving  in  one 
of  our  motorcades  in  Florida,  a  motorcycle 
officer  was  hit  by  a  truck.  He  fell  off  the 
motorcycle.  It  fell  on  top  of  him.  I 
stopped  the  car;  I  went  over  to  shake  his 
hand.  His  arm  was  broken;  his  leg  was 
broken.  His  head  was  bleeding. 

I  said,  "I  am  sorry  that  this  happened." 
Do  you  know  what  he  said?  "Gee,  I  am 
sorry  I  spoiled  your  day.  I  am  sorry  I  can't 
stand  up  and  salute." 

Let  me  say  something  to  you.  Our  law 
enforcement  officials  in  this  country  have 
a  hard  job.  It  is  a  dangerous  job.  Sixty-six 
have  been  killed  already  this  year,  many 
of  them  in  senseless  murders  and  bomb- 
ings. Hundreds  have  been  injured.  They 
aren't  paid  enough.  Now,  we  may  not  be 
able  to  pay  them  enough  and  we  may  not 
be  able  to  give  them  the  laws  that  we 
need,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  we  can 
give  the  law  enforcement  officials  and  not 
just  at  election  time.  Let's  give  them  the 
respect  and  the  backing  that  law  enforce- 
ment officials  deserve  in  this  country. 

Then,  finally,  there  are  programs  for 
progress — I  have  talked  about  here — it 
seems  so  long  ago,  2  years  ago — programs 
in  which  we  would  reform  our  govern- 
ment: a  program  of  revenue  sharing 
which  Governor  Ogilvie  is  so  very  much 
interested  in,  in  which  the  revenues  of  the 
Federal  Government  will  be  shared  with 
the  States  so  that  the  States  will  be  able 
to  handle  their  problems  here  rather  than 
having  them  handled  from  Washington, 
D.C.,  programs  of  welfare  reform,  pro- 
grams of  cleaning  up  the  air  and  the 
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water,  the  environment,  so  that  these 
young  people  can  have  what  we  have,  a 
beautiful  America,  and  not  have  the  air 
polluted  and  the  water  poisoned  and  all  of 
the  beautiful  places  destroyed. 

These  are  all  programs  of  reform  that 
this  administration  stands  for.  They  are 
programs  that  we  have  had  support  for 
from  these  men  who  are  in  the  House. 

We  have  had  strong  support  from 
Chuck  Percy.  We  have  had  strong  support 
from  Ralph  Smith.  There,  again,  we  need 
Ralph  Smith  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate so  that  we  can,  I  can,  not  as  an  in- 
dividual, but  as  a  man  who  was  elected 
President,  who  made  certain  promises  to 
the  American  people,  so  that  I  can  keep 
the  promises  that  you  elected  me  to  keep. 
We  can  do  that  only  with  your  help. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  President. 
When  you  go  back,  they  will  ask  you  to 
write,  many  of  you,  a  little  theme,  I  sup- 
pose, about  what  the  President  talked 
about.  And  one  of  the  things  you  read  a  lot 
about  these  days  is  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  don't  want  to  be  self-effacing 
about  that  in  a  personal  sense,  but  let  me 
talk  about  the  office  for  a  moment. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause we  are  the  most  powerful  and  the 
richest  country  in  the  world,  is  the  most 
powerful  man  in  the  world.  But  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  while  he  can 
do  a  great  number  of  things  with  his 
power,  cannot  act  effectively  for  his  peo- 
ple, for  the  American  people,  to  carry  out 
the  pledges  that  he  makes  to  them  unless 
he  has  help  from  the  Congress,  from  the 
House  and  from  the  Senate.  That  is  what 
this  is  all  a:bout.  It  is  part  of  our  system. 

I  respect  the  right  of  people  who  dis- 
agree with  my  policies.  But,  after  all,  I  was 
elected  in  1968,  and  I  intend  to  keep  my 
promises,  and  I  need  Ralph  Smith  in  that 


Senate  to  help  me  keep  my  promises  to 
the  American  people. 

One  note :  With  all  of  these  young  peo- 
ple here,  and  particularly,  perhaps,  I 
should  say  this  to  the  older  ones,  I  am 
so  delighted  to  see  you  here.  I  have  appre- 
ciated the  way  that  you  have  listened. 

I  know  that  sometimes  these  days  when 
you  look  at  television  night  after  night  you 
see  on  that  television  screen  a  distorted 
picture  of  America.  I  don't  blame  the  tele- 
vision people.  After  all,  what  is  news  is 
usually  bad  news  rather  than  good  news. 
That  is  what  makes  the  news. 

So  we  will  have  a  rally  with  thousands 
and  thousands  of  people,  and  there  will  be 
a  few  demonstrators  out  shouting  four-let- 
ter words  or  trying  to  shout  down  a 
speaker,  and  they  will  show  their  picture 
on  the  television  screen. 

Or  you  will  see  rocks  thrown,  as  was  the 
case  in  Vermont,  at  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  you  will  see  their  pictures 
on  the  television  screen,  or  you  will  see  a 
bomb  thrown  or  a  building  burned. 

So  the  violent  few,  the  radical  few,  over 
and  over  again,  they  come  across  your 
television  screen.  So  Americans  get  the 
impression  that  the  radical  few  are  either 
a  majority  of  American  youth  or  are  go- 
ing to  be  the  leaders  of  the  future. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  I  have  been 
around  this  country.  I  have  been  to  most 
of  the  major  States,  and  I  have  seen  lots 
of  young  people.  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
radical  few. 

But  despite  what  you  have  seen  on  that 
television  screen,  despite  what  you  have 
read  in  columns,  and  despite  what  you 
have  seen  in  the  newspapers,  the  radical 
few  are  not  a  majority  of  American  youth 
today,  and  they  are  not  going  to  be  the 
leaders  of  America  tomorrow. 

American  youth,  to  its  great  credit,  is 
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idealistic.  It  wants  change;  it  wants  peace 
in  the  world;  it  wants  peace  at  home;  it 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  way  things  are. 
And  that  is  the  way  young  people  should 
be,  because  that  gives  vitality  and  strength 
to  our  system. 

But  they  also  recognize  that  our  coun- 
try's glory  is  that  it  provides  for  peaceful 
change,  and  that  when  a  system  provides 
for  peaceful  change  there  is  no  cause  that 
justifies  resort  to  violence. 

So  I  simply  say  to  you,  all  of  you  here, 
on  November  the  3d  you  have  a  chance 
to  speak  out.  People  often  ask  me,  "How 
do  you  answer  those  that  shout,  try  to 
shout  down  a  speaker?  How  do  you  an- 
swer those  that  give  a  false  impression  of 
America?" 

Don't  try  to  answer  them  in  kind.  You 


don't  have  to.  You  can  do  it  another 
way.  The  way  you  can  answer  them 
is  by  your  votes  on  November  3d. 
That  is  the  time,  on  November  the 
3d,  that  is  the  time  when  we  are  really 
going  to  see  what  America  is  like. 
That  is  the  time  when  the  great  silent 
majority  of  America  can  stand  up  and  be 
counted  with  their  votes  and  stand  up 
and  be  counted  for  America,  for  those  pro- 
grams that  will  build  America,  and  for, 
in  my  opinion,  a  man  like  Ralph  Smith 
and  our  congressional  candidates  here  who 
will  stand  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  so  that  he  can  carry  out  his  promises 
to  you  and  to  the  people  of  America. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:30  a.m.  in 
Mount  Prospect  High  School. 


403     Remarks  at  Rockford,  Illinois 
October  29,  1970 

Governor  Ogilvie,  Senator  Smithy  Con- 
gressman Anderson,  Congressman  Schade- 
berg  from  Wisconsin,  and  Congress- 
woman-to-be  Phyllis  Schlafly: 

I  want  you  to  know  how  very  grateful 
I  am  for  this  enormous  crowd,  for  this 
wonderful  reception.  I  think  that  all  of 
you  inside  the  hangar  should  know  that 
there  are  at  least  twice  as  many  outside 
the  hangar,  and  I  understand,  if  they  can 
hear  on  the  public  address  system,  I  have 
delayed  our  flight  to  our  next  stop  so  that 
we  can  come  out  and  say  hello  to  you  in 
just  a  few  moments. 

I  particularly  want  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  those  that  have  been  entertaining 
you  before  we  got  here.  I  understand  we 
have  a  nuniber  of  high  school  bands:  the 
Gilford  High  School  Band,  the  Jefferson 
High  School  Band,  the  Auburn  High 
School  Band,  the  East  Rockford  High 


School  Band,  the  West  Rockford  High 
School  Band.  Any  rally  that  will  bring 
East  Rockford  and  West  Rockford  to- 
gether has  got  to  be  quite  a  rally,  believe 
me. 

As  I  speak  here  in  this  State,  I  wish  first 
to  say  that  I  am  very  proud  to  be  in  the 
State  in  which  the  chief  executive,  Dick 
Ogilvie,  has  made  an  outstanding  record, 
one  of  the  finest  Governors  in  this  Nation. 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  him  in  the 
future,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  for  the  better 
progress  of  this  State  and  of  this  Nation. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  endorse, 
not  only  the  national  candidates  about 
whom  I  will  be  talking  in  a  moment,  but 
also  the  State  ticket — ^men  like  Ray  Page, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  commissioners  of 
education  in  the  whole  United  States.  I 
am  glad  to  endorse  him  here  in  Rockford. 
And,  also,  while  he  is  not  on  the  ticket 
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this  year,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  fact  that  we  have  in  Illinois  a 
team — a  team  in  Governor  Ogilvie  and 
Senator  Percy,  all  of  the  others  working 
together,  because  they  know,  as  I  know, 
that  Illinois  is  the  key  State  in  this  Nation. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  role  of  Illinois. 
I  want  to  talk  about  the  role  you  can  play 
and  how  important  it  is  to  you,  to  Illinois, 
and  to  America. 

Now,  all  of  you  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  used  to  be  an  old  saying  in 
politics  that,  "As  Maine  goes,  so  goes  the 
Nation."  That  doesn't  happen  to  be  true 
now. 

I  think  it  could  be  said,  however,  as 
Illinois  goes,  so  goes  the  Nation.  In  i960, 
in  a  very  close  election,  I  did  not  carry 
Illinois. 

In  1968,  in  another  close  election,  I  car- 
ried Illinois.  That  is  why  I  am  here  as 
President  of  the  United  States  today,  be- 
cause of  the  people  of  Rockford. 

As  I  stand  here  in  this  city,  in  this  air- 
port, I  remember  the  great  welcomes 
we  have  had  over  the  years  past.  I  recall  a 
meeting  in  the  rain  in  1 956 — ^you  remem- 
ber?— down  in  the  armory,  where  people 
came  by  the  thousands. 

But  when  you  come  to  the  airport  and 
stand  like  this,  this  means  something  is 
happening.  It  means  in  this  strong  area 
of  the  State  people  are  thinking  about  the 
issues.  They  want  to  hear  about  them  di- 
rectly. They  want  to  know  what  their 
votes  mean.  And  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  that  for  just  a  moment. 

First,  in  the  United  States  Senate  today, 
we  have  a  contest  in  Illinois  that  will  affect 
not  only  your  Senator  but  will  affect  the 
votes  in  that  Senate  over  the  next  2  years. 

In  the  past  2  years,  in  vote  after  vote, 
a  change  of  one  vote  would  have  made 
the  difference — one  vote  as  to  whether 


or  not  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  either  be  backed  or  not  be  backed 
on  his  program  for  peace  abroad,  for  a 
strong  America,  for  peace  at  home. 

And  as  I  look  back  on  that  record,  I 
realize  that  it  is  vitally  important  for  the 
people  of  Illinois  to  know  that  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  election  of 
Ralph  Smith  means  something,  of  course, 
to  him — I  believe  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  Illinois.  But  Ralph  Smith 
may  be  the  one  that  will  make  the  differ- 
ence. We  need  him  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Now  let  me  describe  how  that  one  vote 
can  affect  you,  how  it  can  affect  your 
family,  your  children,  the  future  of  this 
State,  and  the  future  of  America. 

In  the  campaign  of  1968,  I  made  some 
promises  to  the  people  of  Illinois  and  to 
the  people  of  America.  I  have  been  trying 
to  keep  those  promises.  We  have  made 
some  progress  and  we  are  going  to  make 
some  more. 

I  can  also  tell  you,  however,  that  while 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause of  the  wealth  of  this  country  and 
the  strength  of  this  country,  is  the  strong- 
est man,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  in  terms 
of  power,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  cannot  do  it  alone.  He  cannot  do 
the  job  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  elected  him  to  do  unless  he  has  a 
Congress  that  will  work  with  him  rather 
than  against  him.  And  Ralph  Smith  will 
work  with  me  and  not  against  me  for 
these  great  goals. 

Your  own  Congressman  John  Anderson 
can  tell  you  how  it  works.  Week  after 
week  I  meet  with  him  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  our  Congress,  in  the  White  House.  And 
he  will  tell  you  that  in  week  after  week 
as  we  count  the  votes  it  is  a  question  of  one 
vote  that  will  determine  whether  the  Pres- 
ident, not  as  an  individual,  but  because 
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he  is  trying  to  keep  his  promises  to  the 
people  of  America,  the  promises  that  the 
people  elected  him  to  carry  out;  whether 
he  is  going  to  have  the  support  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

My  friends,  we  have  had  some  support. 
We  have  had  not  enough.  But  let  me  say 
the  vote  that  we  have  in  this  case,  of 
Ralph  Smith,  along  with  Chuck  Percy, 
these  are  the  votes  that  can  make  the  dif- 
ference on  these  issues. 

First,  above  everything  else,  in  1968  I 
recognized  that  the  American  people 
wanted  leadership  that  would  end  the  war 
and  bring  us  a  lasting  peace. 

Look  what  we  have  done:  We  found 
500,000  men  in  Vietnam  with  no  plans 
to  bring  them  back.  And  we  have  been 
bringing  them  home  by  the  thousands 
and  more  of  them  will  be  coming  home. 

Second,  instead  of  casualties  going  up 
at  the  rate  of  300  a  week,  they  are  the  low- 
est in  4  J/2  years  because  of  our  strong  ac- 
tion to  deal  with  the  problems  in  Vietnam. 

Third,  we  have  a  peace  plan  on  the  con- 
ference table  calling  for  a  cease-fire,  call- 
ing for  a  political  settlement,  calling  for 
an  exchange  of  prisoners. 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  key  point.  I 
realize  that  there  are  those  who  disagree 
with  our  policies  here.  I  realize  that  there 
are  those — and  in  this  Senate  campaign 
you  have  a  pretty  good  choice  in  this  re- 
spect— ^who  honestly  believe  that  we 
should  either  bring  the  boys  home  now  or 
6  months  or  12  months  from  now  with- 
out regard  to  what  happens. 

Let  me  say  ending  the  war  is  not  the 
problem.  America  has  ended  three  wars 
in  this  century.  You  know.  We  ended 
World  War  I.  We  ended  World  War  II. 
We  ended  Korea. 

And  we  have  yet  to  have  a  generation 
of  peace.  I  just  want  to  say  to  these  young 


men  that  are  calling  "Peace  now"  out 
here,  that  our  men  in  Vietnam  are  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  for  a  lasting  peace  so  that 
they  won't  have  to  fight  in  Vietnam,  or 
someplace  else  in  the  future. 
*  You  see,  I  pledged  to  the  American 
people  that  our  goal  will  be  to  end  this 
war  in  a  way  that  will  discourage  the  war- 
makers,  to  end  this  war,  that  will  bring 
us  what  we  have  not  had  in  this  century : 
a  generation  of  peace. 

Now,  that  is  something  to  be  for,  it  is 
something  Ralph  Smith  is  for.  We  need 
him  in  the  United  States  Senate  to  work 
for  that  policy.  And  I  thank  you  for  send- 
ing him  there  as  you  have,  and  as  you 
will  on  November  3d. 

I  can  give  many  other  examples. 
Quickly,  one  that  I  discussed  in  the  cam- 
paign of  '68:  We  saw  prices  going  up.  I 
pointed  out  that  we  had  to  get  at  the 
cause  of  it. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  your  prices 
going  up  at  home  for  groceries,  for  cloth- 
ing, and  everything  else,  is  that  your  Gov- 
ernment has  been  spending  far  more  in 
taxes  over  the  past  10  years  than  it  has 
been  taking  in,  far  more  in  expenditures 
than  it  has  been  taking  in  in  taxes. 

I  pledged  that  we  do  something  about 
that.  It  has  required  some  hard  decisions. 
But  what  we  need,  you  see,  are  men  in 
the  House  and  men  in  the  Senate  who  will 
have  the  courage  to  vote  against  a  spend- 
ing program,  spending  not  their  money 
but  yours,  that  might  benefit  some  of  the 
people  but  that  would  raise  prices  for  all 
the  people.  That  is  the  kind  of  man  that 
you  have  in  Ralph  Smith,  and  it  is  the  kind 
of  man  that  we  need. 

My  friends,  what  we  want,  in  other 
words,  as  we  move  from  a  wartime  to  a 
peacetime  economy,  as  a  million  men  have 
been  let  out  of  the  armed  services  and  out 
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of  defense  work,  what  our  goal  is — and 
this  is  what  we  are  working  for  and  we 
are  making  progress  toward — is  progress 
without  inflation,  and  prosperity  and  full 
employment  without  war.  That  is  some- 
thing to  be  for.  And  it  is  something  that 
we  are  accomplishing  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people. 

And  that  majority  of  one  can  make  a 
difference  in  another  area:  I  know  that 
you  are  concerned  not  only  about  peace 
abroad  but  peace  at  home.  I  talked  about 
that  in  1 968. 1  pointed  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  seen  crime  go  up  by  158  percent  over 
the  past  8  years  before  we  came  into  office, 
and  I  said  we  would  do  something  about 
it. 

I  pledged  stronger  judges.  I  pledged  a 
stronger  Attorney  General.  I  pledged  to 
submit  new  laws.  I  have  done  all  those 
things. 

We  have  made  some  progress,  but  it 
took  the  Congress  18  months  to  send  the 
law  down  that  I  asked  for  18  months  ago 
to  deal  with  organized  crime,  to  deal  with 
pornography,  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
narcotics,  and  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  drugs. 

My  friends,  let  me  say  I  pledged  to  the 
American  people  in  1968  that  we  would 
have  the  strong  action  to  deal  with  the 
criminal  elements  in  this  country  in  a 
way  that  would  see  that  the  wave  of  crime 
is  not  the  wave  of  the  future  in  America. 
I  will  keep  that  pledge.  But  in  order 
to  keep  that  pledge,  my  friends,  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  need :  We  need  in  the  United 
States  Senate  a  man  like  Ralph  Smith  who 
will  not  only  vote  for  the  laws  that  we 
need,  but  will  speak  for  those  laws  and 
vote  for  them  and  speak  for  them,  not  just 
in  election  time,  but  all  year  around.  He 
is  that  kind  of  a  man,  and  that  is  why  we 
need  him  there. 


And  then,  of  course,  we  need  support 
for  our  programs  of  reform.  Many  of  you 
are  concerned,  as  I  am,  about  our  welfare 
program.  I  have  found,  for  example,  that 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  from  1966  to 
1970,  a  period  of  5  years,  welfare  rolls 
went  up  from  600,000  to  1,200,000. 

And  yet,  in  that  same  city,  the  want  ads 
for  help  wanted — there  were  scores  of 
pages  in  the  Sunday  papers  week  after 
week. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  we  propose  to 
do  about  that  and  where  we  need  some 
help.  I  say  that  when  a  program,  like  the 
present  welfare  program,  makes  it  more 
profitable  for  a  man  not  to  work  than 
to  work,  when  it  rewards  him  for  desert- 
ing his  family  rather  than  to  stay  with 
his  family,  we  ought  to  get  rid  of  that  pro- 
gram and  get  another  one  in  its  place. 

I  say  that  in  this  great,  rich  country — 
and  I  have  submitted  a  program  which 
will  do  this — ^we  should  provide  for  all  of 
those  who  are  in  need.  But,  my  friends, 
I  say  that  if  a  man  is  able  to  work,  and  if 
he  is  trained  for  a  job  and  then  if  he  is 
offered  a  job  and  he  refuses  to  work,  he 
shouldn't  be  paid  to  loaf  by  a  hard-work- 
ing taxpayer  in  the  State  of  Illinois  or  any- 
place else  in  this  country. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  report  to  this 
audience,  as  I  have  to  all  of  those  in  these 
last  2  days,  as  I  have  traveled  from  Florida 
and  now  on  to  California  later  in  the  day, 
about  what  I  have  found  across  America 
on  an  issue  of  great  concern  to  you. 

Over  here  are  a  lot  of  television  cam- 
eras, and  tonight  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, perhaps,  to  see  this  rally  on 
television  or  parts  of  it.  Over  the  past  few 
months,  you  have  seen  on  television,  night 
after  night  after  night,  what  purports  to 
be  young  America.  And  you  know  what 
you  have  seen :  a  bombing  here,  or  a  build- 
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ing  burned  down,  or  people  trying  to  shout 
down  a  speaker,  some  of  them  shouting 
obscenities,  others  engaging  in  discour- 
tesies. And  you  get  the  impression  that  the 
radical  few  are  a  majority  of  young  Amer- 
icans or  are  the  leaders  of  the  future. 

Just  let  me  say  this:  The  radical  few 
in  this  country  that  you  see  on  your  tele- 
vision screen  night  after  night,  they  are 
not  a  majority  of  young  Americans,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  be  the  leaders  of 
America  in  the  future  of  this  country. 

And  to  the  young  Americans  here,  and 
particularly  to  your  fathers  and  your 
mothers,  I  say  I  am  proud  of  young  Amer- 
ica. I  am  proud  of  your  idealism.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  you  want  peace. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  you  care — 
care  about  the  people  that  don't  have  as 
good  a  chance  as  you  have. 

But  also,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  young  Americans, 
while  they  want  change,  they  recognize 
that  in  a  system  that  provides  for  peace- 
ful change,  there  is  no  cause  that  justifies 
violence.  That  is  the  kind  of  young  Amer- 
icans we  are  proud  of. 

And  to  young  Americans,  may  I  bring 
you  a  message? 

Sometimes  you  may  get  an  impression 
that  this  is  a  sick  country,  that  we  have 
policies  that  are  held  up  in  disrespect  in 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

Don't  you  believe  it.  I  have  traveled 
to  Communist  countries  in  recent  weeks, 
and  to  non-Communist  countries.  I  have 
found  that  every  place  I  go,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  come  out  to  cheer  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  know  that  this  country,  the 
strongest  in  the  world,  does  not  threaten 
the  peace;  it  does  not  threaten  the  freedom 
of  any  other  country.  They  realize  that 


a  strong  America  is  necessary  if  we  are 
going  to  have  peace  in  the  world.  You  can 
be  proud  of  that. 

They  also  are  aware  that  in  America, 
whatever  we  may  see  of  its  faults,  there 
is  more  freedom,  there  is  more  oppor- 
tunity, there  is  more  chance  for  progress 
than  in  any  country  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

So,  I  say  to  you  today,  let's  look  at 
what  is  wrong  with  America,  let's  correct 
it,  but  as  we  talk  about  what  is  wrong,  let's 
stand  up  and  speak  up  about  what  is  right 
about  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is 
time  for  the  great  silent  majority.  You  can 
speak  up.  You  don't  have  to  speak  out  in 
obscenities.  You  don't  have  to  try  to  shout 
down  the  other  side. 

I  will  tell  you  the  way  you  speak.  The 
most  powerful  weapon  ever  devised  in  a 
free  nation — November  3d  you  go  into 
a  quiet  place  for  a  moment  and  you  vote. 
You  are  the  most  powerful  person  in  the 
world  at  that  moment.  Your  vote  can 
make  the  difference  about  that  majority 
of  one  in  the  Senate.  Your  vote  can  make 
the  difference  as  to  whether  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
lasting  peace  abroad,  to  bring  peace  at 
home,  to  have  prosperity  and  progress 
without  war — ^your  vote  will  determine 
whether  you  are  going  to  have,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, a  man  that  is  going  to  work  with  the 
President  or  against  him. 

I  ask  you,  give  me  a  man,  Ralph  Smith, 
who  will  work  with  the  President  for  the 
good  of  America  and  the  good  of  Illinois. 

I  wanted  you  to  be  sure  to  see  Mrs. 
Smith,  because  the  wives  are  the  unsung 
heroines  of  this  campaign.  My  wife,  Pat, 
is  not  with  me  on  this  trip,  because  she  is 
off  campaigning  in  another  State  in  the 
West  and  we  will  join  up  in  California  to- 
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night.  My  daughter,  Tricia,  I  think,  is 
in  New  Jersey  today.  My  daughter,  Julie, 
is  going  to  be  in  another  State  another 
day.  They  care  a  great  deal,  not  just  about 


their  father,  but  about  this  country.  And 
so  does  Mrs.  Smith. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  11:07  a.m.  at 
Rockford  Airport. 


404     Remarks  to  Overflow  Crowd  at  Rockford  Airport, 
Rockford,  Illinois.     October  29,  1970 

WE  WANT  to  express  appreciation  to  all 
of  you  for  coming  here  and  for  waiting 
outside.  Of  course,  it  is  a  beautiful  day.  I 
remarked  of  the  fact  that  the  last  time  I 
was  in  Rockford  it  really  rained  pitch- 
forks. But  on  this  beautiful  day  to  have 
so  many  of  you  here  is  most  heartwarm- 
ing and  I  am  most  grateful. 

I  am  very  proud  to  be  here  in  the  com- 
pany of  your  Congressman,  John  Ander- 
son, who  is  one  of  our  leaders  in  the 
Congress. 

I  meet  with  him  every  week,  of  course, 
with  the  other  legislative  leaders.  He  is  a 
great  representative  of  this  district  at 
Rockford,  and  he  is  a  fine  Congressman 
working  for  the  good  of  America  in,  of 
course,  the  leadership  meetings  that  we 
have  at  the  White  House. 

And,  of  course,  I  have  already  spoken 


about  Ralph  Smith,  a  man  who  has  come 
to  the  Senate  by  appointment,  a  man  who 
comes  before  the  people  of  Illinois  for 
election. 

I  think  on  his  record  he  has  demon- 
strated that  he  is  the  kind  of  a  man  that 
will  do  the  job  that  the  people  of  Illinois 
want  done.  He  is  an  effective  Senator.  He 
is  an  honest  Senator.  Above  all,  he  is  one 
who  has  the  courage  to  stand  for  those 
kinds  of  policies  that  are  essential  if  we 
are  going  to  have  not  just  a  temporary 
peace  but  a  lasting  peace;  not  just  a  situa- 
tion where  we  have  employment  based  on 
war,  but  prosperity  and  jobs  without  war. 

That  is  what  we  want  for  America  and 
that  is  what  we  are  going  to  get. 

Thank  you. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  1 1 :  30  a.m. 


405     Statement  in  Support  of  Republican  Candidates 
in  Minnesota.     October  29,  1970 


MINNESOTA  and  the  Nation  need  the 
constructive  and  creative  leadership  which 
Clark  MacGregor  and  Douglas  Head  can 
provide  for  the  1 970's. 

I  have  known  Clark  MacGregor  for 
yearsj  and  I  have  found  him  to  be  one  of 
the  most  dedicated  and  hard-working 
Congressmen  in  Washington.  He's  a  man 
who  gets  things  done. 


Clark  MacGregor  has  provided  a  strong 
and  thoughtful  voice  for  peace  with 
honor.  He  has  been  a  leader  on  the  issues 
of  law  enforcement  and  reform,  and  I  was 
proud  to  have  him  at  my  side  when  I 
signed  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act, 
a  bill  he  cosponsored  and  fought  for. 

Clark  MacGregor  will  be  a  full-time 
Senator  for  all  the  people  of  Minnesota 
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as  together  we  work  for  a  generation  of 
peace,  prosperity  without  inflation,  and  an 
end  to  crime  and  fear. 

Douglas  Head,  your  candidate  for 
Governor,  has  already  shown  that  he  can 
provide  outstanding  leadership  on  the 
issues  which  will  face  us  in  the  1970's.  As 
[State]  attorney  general,  his  strong  efforts 
to  control  pollution  and  combat  crime 


have  helped  him  gain  national  recognition 
as  a  strong  leader. 

Minnesota  needs  men  of  this  quality; 
Minnesota  needs  men  like  Douglas  Head 
for  Governor  and  Clark  MacGregor  for 
U.S.  Senator. 

note:   The  statement  was  released  at  Roches- 
ter, Minn. 


406     Remarks  in  Rochester,  Minnesota. 
October  2%  1970 


Governor  LeVander,  Congressman  Quie, 
all  of  the  distinguished  guests  on  the  plat- 
form,  and  all  of  those  who  have  welcomed 
me  and  our  guests  so  very  warmly  on  this 
occasion  to  Rochester: 

It  is  very  difficult  to  respond  to  such  a 
welcome,  not  only  the  welcome  we  re- 
ceived here  but  the  one  downtown,  which 
delayed  us  just  a  bit,  but  for  a  very  good 
reason  when  people  are  so  friendly. 

I  think  my  feelings  can  be  expressed 
first  in  this  way:  that  it  is  good  to  be  in 
MacGregor  country  and,  also,  it  is  good 
to  be  in  Viking  ^  country. 

I  got  myself  in  trouble  with  that  one. 
I  have  been  to  Dallas,  however,  already. 
I  have  already  been  to  Kansas  City.  But 
I  am  going  to  Los  Angeles  tomorrow. 

All  that  I  can  say,  based  on  the  Vikings' 
record  up  to  this  point,  it  is  good  to  be  in 
the  land  of  champions,  and  I  am  proud  to 
be  here  with  champion  candidates. 

I  don't  know  who  does  the  recruiting 
for  the  Vikings,  but  if  they  need  anybody 
for  that  front  four  or  for  blocking,  just  go 
downtown.  Those  young  people  down- 
town are  the  strongest,  most  vigorous 


*The  Minnesota  Vikings  professional  foot- 
ball team. 


young  people  we  have  ever  seen. 

I  also  want  you  to  know  that  I  realize 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  so  many 
of  you  to  come  is  a  sacrifice  of  your  time. 

I  also  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
some  wonderful  musical  entertainment 
here.  The  Lourdes  High  School  Band — 
which  side  are  they  on? — and  the  West 
Concord  High  School  Band,  on  the  right? 
Well,  let's  give  them  all  a  hand.  And  the 
Mayo  High  School  Southtown  Singers, 
are  they  here? 

For  all  of  those  who  have  come,  thank 
you  very  much. 

What  I  have  to  say  today  will  be  pri- 
marily directed  to  those  in  this  audience 
who  can  vote  on  November  3d,  but  what 
I  have  to  say  also  will  be  directed  to  you, 
those  of  you  in  these  bands,  most  of  whom 
are  not  yet  old  enough  to  vote,  but  most  of 
whom  will  be  thinking  about  your  future 
and  how  this  election  might  affect  it. 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  future  of 
America  as  I  see  it  today  and  as  I  base  it 
on  my  travels  around  this  country  and 
around  the  world. 

In  talking  about  that  future,  I  have  al- 
ready indicated  how  proud  I  am  to  be 
here  on  this  platform  with  the  candi- 
dates from  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Nat- 
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urally,  your  Congressman  and  all  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Congress — ^Al  Quie, 
John  Zwachj  Ancher  Nelsen — they  are  a 
fine  group. 

The  candidates  that  are  running  for 
the  House  of  Representatives,  one  of  the 
best  teams  I  have  seen  around  the  coun- 
try,  I  enthusiastically  endorse  them  all. 

And  at  the  State  level,  I  remember 
when  Harold  LeVander  ran  4  years  ago. 
I  remember  the  polls  indicated  that  he 
couldn't  win.  He  did  win  and  this  elec- 
tion can  be  won  this  time  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Harold  LeVander, 
who  has  made  such  an  outstanding  rec- 
ord as  Governor  of  this  State,  has  coming 
up  in  Doug  Head  a  man  who  is  in  the 
great  tradition  of  very  great  Minnesota 
Governors.  I  say  that  because,  first,  he  is 
a  young  man  with  a  great  future  ahead  of 
him,  a  man  who,  as  attorney  general  of 
this  State,  was  recognized  by  his  col- 
leagues as  the  outstanding  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  which  indicates 
that  he  knows  something  about  law  en- 
forcement; he  knows  how  to  handle  that 
difficult  problem  in  a  just  and  effective 
way;  a  man  also  who  is  an  expert  in  the 
field  of  the  environment  in  which  Minne- 
sotans,  with  this  magnificent  land  of  lakes 
that  you  have,  are  so  proud  of,  and  where 
you  want  action — action  that  we  are  going 
to  take  at  the  Federal  level,  supplemented 
by  action  at  the  State  level. 

As  I  look  across  this  country,  as  I  think 
of  candidates  for  the  governorship,  I  don't 
know  of  one  who  is  better  qualified,  who 
has  a  better  future  and  a  better  future 
for  the  State  of  Minnesota  than  Doug 
Head,  your  candidate  for  Governor  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota. 


Bob  Forsythe,  Val  Bjornson,^  the  whole 
team,  what  a  fine  team.  Again,  I  am 
proud  to  be  here  with  them. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  campaign  for 
the  United  States  Senate.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  quite  directly  about  this  man,  first, 
personally,  then,  what  he  means  to  Min- 
nesota, and  then,  what  he  means  to  this 
Nation. 

I  am  here  in  Minnesota  because  Clark 
MacGregor,  in  my  opinion — and  I  have 
seen  many  men  come  to  the  Congress  in 
the  24  years  that  I  have  watched  Wash- 
ington pretty  close  at  hand — Clark  Mac- 
Gregor is  one  that  ranks  very  high  at  the 
top  among  his  colleagues  and  in  the  Na- 
tion. He  is  a  man  with  brains.  He  is  a 
man  with  courage.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
character.  And  also,  he  is  a  man  who 
has  enormous  determination  and  that  vi- 
sion that  is  so  essential  for  the  future  of 
America.  He  is  a  man  that  never  looks 
back.  He  looks  to  the  future. 

At  a  time  when  Americans  are  examin- 
ing our  society,  when  they  are  looking  at 
the  old  programs  that  have  failed  in  the 
past,  when  they  see  how  much  we  have 
wasted  on  those  programs,  no  matter  how 
good  intentioned  they  are,  they  don't  want 
to  go  back;  they  want  to  go  forward. 

It  is  because  Clark  MacGregor  is  a  man 
of  the  future,  a  man  that  will  carry  you 
forward,  that  is  why  I  am  for  him  for  the 
United  States  Senate  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. 

I  come  here  to  Minnesota  not  to  speak 
against  anybody,  but  for  the  candidates 
that  I  am  supporting.  I  am  for  Clark  Mac- 


*  Robert  A.  Forsythe  was  Republican  can- 
didate for  attorney  general  of  Minnesota  and 
Kristjan  Valdimar  Bjornson  was  Republican 
candidate  for  State  treasurer. 
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Gregor.  I  want  you  to  be  for  him.  I  want 
you  to  be  for  him  for  the  right  reasons, 
not  simply  because  he  is  a  RepubKcan  and 
you  may  be  a  Republican;  not  simply  be- 
cause you  like  him  and  his  family,  his 
wife  and  his  three  charming  daughters, 
because  it  is  a  fine  family,  as  I  like  them; 
but  because  Clark  MacGregor  stands  for 
something.  He  stands  for  something  that 
America  needs.  It  needs  it  very  deeply. 
It  needs  it  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
It  needs  his  voice,  a  voice  of  the  future, 
rather  than  a  voice  of  the  past.  A  man, 
and  this  is  also  important,  who  will  stand 
with  the  President  rather  than  against  the 
President  on  the  programs  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  elected  to  carry  out  in  1968. 

Most  important,  and  this  is  true  in  Min- 
nesota and  all  over  this  Nation,  is  the 
promise  that  I  made  in  1968  that  I  would 
work  to  bring  peace  to  this  Nation  and  to 
the  world. 

I  want  to  report  to  you  on  that  promise. 
I  want  to  tell  you  why  Clark  MacGregor 
is,  in  my  opinion,  one  who  will  give  the 
support  that  we  need  to  achieve  that  goal 
of  a  lasting  peace. 

When  we  came  into  office,  here  is  what 
we  found:  550,000  men  in  Vietnam,  no 
plans  to  bring  them  home,  casualties  at 
300  a  week  and  going  up,  no  plans  to 
bring  them  down,  no  peace  plan  on  the 
conference  table  in  Paris. 

I  pledged  we  would  do  something  about 
it,  and  I  went  to  work.  We  have  made 
some  progress. 

First,  instead  of  men  going  to  Vietnam, 
which  was  the  case  in  the  previous  ad- 
ministration during  that  5  years,  we  have 
been  bringing  them  home  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  and  more  of  them  will  be  com- 
ing home. 

Second,  instead  of  American  casualties 


going  up,  they  are  coming  down,  the  low- 
est in  4^  years. 

Look  at  your  papers  this  morning  and 
you  will  find  that  is  the  case. 

Third,  instead  of  America  not  having 
a  peace  program,  we  have  offered  a  cease- 
fire; we  have  offered  a  political  settlement; 
we  have  ofTered  to  negotiate  without 
conditions  in  all  of  these  areas.  It  is  on 
the  table. 

Let  me  tell  you  where  we  stand  right 
now.  We  are  on  the  way  to  ending  the 
war  and  winning  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam. 
And  now  comes  the  critical  point  at  is- 
sue in  virtually  every  campaign  in  this 
country. 

The  problem  is  not  to  end  the  war. 
Every  President,  every  American,  wants 
to  end  the  war.  No  President,  no  Ameri- 
can, wants  to  start  a  war.  We  don't  want 
to  see  young  Americans  die  anyplace  in 
the  world.  But,  you  see,  the  problem  is  not 
to  end  the  war.  All  of  you  who  have 
studied  history,  the  older  people  who  have 
lived  it,  the  younger  people  that  have 
studied  it,  know  that  in  this  century  we 
have  been  in  four  wars. 

We  ended  World  War  I,  you  remem- 
ber. That  was  the  war  to  end  wars.  We 
ended  World  War  II,  and  you  remember 
the  United  Nations  came  and  that  was 
supposed  to  end  wars.  Then  we  ended  the 
Korean  war. 

But  did  you  realize  that  despite  the  fact 
we  have  been  in  three  wars  and  ended 
three  wars  in  this  century  we  never  yet 
have  had  a  full  generation  of  peace? 

That  is  why  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  and 
what  I  ask  for  support  for  is  a  program  to 
end  this  war  in  a  way  that  will  discourage 
those  that  would  start  another  war  so  that 
we  can  win  a  full  generation  of  peace  for 
Americans. 
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Clark  MacGregor  understands  that.  He 
will  support  it.  As  he  has  supported  it  in 
the  House,  he  will  support  it  in  the  Senate. 
He  recognizes  the  necessity  to  make  the 
hard  decisions. 

We  must  think  not  just  of  peace  for  the 
next  election  but  peace  for  the  next  gen- 
eration. It  can  be  done. 

And  remember,  too,  that  a  strong 
America,  one  in  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  when  he  goes  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  with  the  Soviet  Union  or 
any  other  power  negotiates  from  strength 
rather  than  weakness,  is  essential  if  we  are 
going  to  have  this  generation  of  peace. 
And  he  stands  for  that  strong  America. 

So  if  you  want  to  help  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  a  goal  that 
Americans  want,  not  just  Republicans  or 
Democrats  or  this  President,  then  I  say 
Clark  MacGregor  is  a  man  who  is  com- 
mitted to  that  program.  He  is  one  I  will 
count  on.  I  need  his  support  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

We  turn  to  the  problems  at  home,  and 
I  can  speak  with  the  same  feeling  and  the 
same  conviction  about  Clark  MacGregor 
because,  again,  I  know  his  record  over 
the  years  in  the  House  and  I  know  what 
he  will  do  when  he  gets  to  the  Senate. 

First,  let's  look  at  the  problem  of  the 
cost  of  living.  Everybody  is  concerned 
about  it.  When  we  went  in,  we  saw  infla- 
tion, and  so  we  tried  to  find  out  why.  And 
we  found  that  this  country  had  been  on 
a  spending  binge,  a  spending  binge  in 
which,  during  the  previous  4  years,  we  had 
spent  $40  billion  more  than  we  had  taken 
in  in  taxes. 

When  you  go  on  a  spending  binge  you 
have  a  hangover,  just  like  when  you  go 
on  any  other  kind  of  a  binge.  And  so  how 
do  you  cure  the  hangover?  By  more  spend- 
ing? No.  What  you  do  is  to  cut  the  spend- 


ing so  that  you  can  get  rid  of  the  hangover, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  present  time. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not 
stand  firmly  for  programs,  as  we  do,  where 
the  United  States  will  conmiit  itself  to 
those  expenditures  that  are  necessary  and 
appropriate  for  the  better  life  that  all 
Americans  want. 

But  it  does  mean  that  every  time  a 
spending  bill  comes  before  us,  a  hard  de- 
cision has  to  be  made.  Is  this  a  bill  that 
is  going  to  benefit  some  people  but  is  going 
to  raise  prices  for  all  people?  If  it  is,  you 
have  got  to  think  of  all  the  i>eople  and  not 
just  the  special  interest  group. 

Clark  MacGregor  is  that  kind  of  a  man. 
That  is  why  I  am  for  him  for  the  United 
States  Senate. 

There  is  another  area  that  has  been 
talked  a  lot  about  in  this  campaign — I 
will  touch  it  only  briefly  because  every- 
body agrees  on  this  now,  as  we  approach 
the  election — and  that  is  the  fact  that 
during  the  previous  8  years,  before  we 
came  into  office,  this  country  had  a  rise  in 
crime  that  was  totally  unacceptable  to  the 
American  people.  It  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  didn't  have  strong  enough  laws. 
It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  have 
strong  enough  administration  of  those 
laws. 

So  we  decided  to  change  it.  We  came 
into  office,  so  I  asked  for  new  laws.  It  took 
18  months  for  the  Congress  to  get  the  first 
one  to  my  desk  just  2  weeks  ago. 

Clark  MacGregor,  as  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  helped  to  get  that 
law  there.  He  understands  it. 

Let  me  say  this :  In  this  field,  we  are  go- 
ing to  use  the  new  laws  that  we  asked  for 
and  that  finally  the  Congress  is  beginning 
to  give  us,  laws  dealing  with  organized 
crime,  laws  providing  more  of  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  handle  the  problems  of  street 
crime,  laws  which  deal  with  the  traffic  in 
pornography  and  the  situation  with  re- 
gard to  dope  and  narcotics. 

All  of  these  areas  are  areas  in  which  we 
have  new  laws.  But  what  we  need  in  the 
United  States  Senate  is  a  voice  of  a  man 
who  is  for  the  laws  and  will  support  the 
President  in  the  strong  stand  that  I  be- 
lieve the  people  of  the  United  States  want 
their  President  to  take  with  regard  to  law 
enforcement,  who  will  talk  that  way  and 
vote  that  way,  not  just  in  election  time 
when  it  is  an  issue,  but  all  year  round  and 
through  his  public  life.  And  that  is  Clark 
MacGregor. 

I  can  pledge  to  you  we  are  meeting  this 
problem.  We  are  making  progress.  We  can 
make  more  if  we  get  more  help. 

Then  there  comes  another  area,  the 
whole  area  of  government  reform.  And 
there  is  a  critical  difference  in  this  State, 
a  very  honest  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween two  men  who  have  different  phi- 
losophies. I  understand  that  difference.  I 
respect  those  who  may  differ  with  our 
position. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  what  we  found. 

We  found  a  lot  of  programs  when  we 
arrived  in  Washington,  programs  dealing 
with  problems  that  all  Americans  want  to 
deal  with — education,  health,  housing, 
welfare.  Now,  you  go  around  and  take 
your  own  private  poll  and  you  will  find 
everybody  is  for  better  education  and  bet- 
ter housing  and  better  welfare  for  the 
American  people. 

But  when  you  look  back  over  the  history 
of  this  country,  what  you  will  find,  par- 
ticularly over  the  past  8  years  before  we 
got  into  office,  is  we  were  pouring  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  into  programs  in 
this  field,  in  which  money  w^as  being 
wasted  and  we  weren't  making  progress 


in  solving  the  problem.  So  we  have  in- 
stituted an  exciting  and  certainly  a  revo- 
lutionary program  of  reforming  the  insti- 
tutions of  government. 

What  we  have  very  simply  said:  that 
it  is  time  to  quit  putting  good  money  into 
bad  programs,  because  you  end  up  with 
bad  programs  and  bad  money  both.  And 
that  is  why  Clark  MacGregor  again  is  the 
man,  the  man  of  reform,  the  man  of  the 
future. 

Whether  it  is  in  education,  whether  it  is 
in  the  environment,  whether  it  is  in  the 
field  of  health,  whether,  of  course,  it  is  in 
the  field  of  welfare,  he  stands  firmly. 

Speaking  for  just  a  moment  about  the 
welfare  problem,  an  excellent  example  of 
the  problem :  Everybody  wants  to  see  that 
no  family  in  this  country,  particularly 
families  with  children,  does  not  have  some 
kind  of  an  adequate  income. 

In  this  rich  country  it  is  possible  that 
that  can  happen.  But,  you  know,  under 
our  present  welfare  program  what  has 
happened. 

Let  me  give  you  an  idea  about  the 
city  of  New  York.  In  the  city  of  New  York 
between  1966  and  1970,  the  welfare  rolls 
went  from  600,000  to  1,200,000.  And 
the  number  of  want  ads  in  the  major  New 
York  Sunday  papers  were  hundreds  and 
hundreds  and,  yes,  thousands  of  ads  with 
no  takers,  as  far  as  jobs  are  concerned. 

So  our  new  program  has  two  ap- 
proaches :  One,  we  provide  a  floor  of  dig- 
nity for  families  who  need  assistance 
without  that  kind  of  situation  that  we  have 
in  the  present  welfare  program,  which  has 
a  very  bad  effect  on  family  morale.  But  we 
also  provide  work  incentive  and  work  re- 
quirement, because  I  will  put  it  very  sim- 
ply: When  a  program,  which  is  like  the 
present  welfare  program,  has  the  effect  of 
making  it  more  profitable  for  a  man  not 
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to  work  than  to  work,  when  a  program 
has  the  effect  of  encouraging  a  man  to 
desert  his  family  rather  than  to  stay  with 
his  family,  let's  get  rid  of  it  and  get  an- 
other program  in  its  place. 

That  is  why  we  say  we  will  care  for 
every  family  that  needs  it  and  without  the 
degrading  aspects  of  the  present  welfare 
program. 

But  if  a  man  is  able  to  work,  if  a  man 
is  trained  for  a  job  and  if  a  man  is  offered 
a  job  and  refuses  to  work,  he  shouldn't  be 
paid  to  loaf  by  a  hard-working  taxpayer 
in  the  State  of  Minnesota  or  by  any  of 
the  people  of  America. 

I  have  talked  about  these  four  issues  be- 
cause I  think  they  best  indicate  the  prob- 
lem: Honest  men  honestly  disagreeing 
about  what  is  best  for  America.  I  will 
simply  indicate  to  you  my  own  conviction 
in  these  concluding  remarks. 

We  all  know  that  when  a  President  of 
the  United  States  is  elected  he  becomes 
President  of  all  the  people.  He  has  respon- 
sibilities to  all  the  people.  And  the  Presi- 
dent   of    the    United    States    is    a    very 


powerful  man — powerful  because  this 
country  is  rich  and  because  it  is  strong. 

But  a  President  of  the  United  States 
cannot  use  that  power,  he  cannot  work 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  for  his 
programs,  unless  he  has  support  in  the 
House  and  support  in  the  Senate. 

We  have  had  some  support.  We  haven't 
had  enough.  We  need  more.  One  man,  one 
vote  in  that  United  States  Senate,  could 
make  the  difference  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  have  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  will  bring  a  lasting  peace  rather 
than  a  temporary  peace;  that  will  bring 
prosperity  and  progress  without  war, 
which  is  something  we  haven't  had  for  a 
long  time;  and  that  will  bring,  also,  a  re- 
form of  the  institutions  of  government 
rather  than  pouring  good  money  into  the 
programs  of  the  past. 

My  friends,  Clark  MacGregor  is  the 
one.  He  is  the  one  we  need.  He  is  the  one 
I  am  for.  He  is  the  one  you  should  be  for 
on  November  3d. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:32  p.m.  in 
Mayo  Civic  Auditorium. 


407     Remarks  to  Overflow  Crowd  in  Mayo  Civic 
Auditorium,  Rochester,  Minnesota. 
October  29,  1970 


IF  I  COULD  HAVE  your  attention  for 
just  a  moment,  we  do  appreciate  your 
waiting  in  this  other  auditorium  and 
listening  on  closed  circuit. 

I  do  say  that  when  you  come  to  a  won- 
derful part  of  the  country  like  Minnesota, 
and  this  heartland  of  the  country,  when 
people  will  come  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  as  you  have,  and  listen  so  attentively, 
it  makes  you  very  humble  about  the  res- 
ponsibilities we  have. 


I  want  you  to  know  how  grateful  I  am 
for  your  welcome,  and  particularly  for  the 
way  you  have  received  our  two  fine 
candidates. 

I  want  to  say  another  thing  about  these 
two  candidates  that  I  didn't  say  a  moment 
ago.  I  like  them  because  they  are  men  of 
the  future.  They  look  to  the  future. 

I  like  them  because  they  are  young  men. 
I  say  young  men — I  know  some  of  you 
are  going  to  say  anybody  over  30  is  old. 
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Well,  don't  you  believe  it.  I  say  anybody 
less  than  50  is  young. 

Here  we  have  Doug  Head,  a  man  of 
40,  with  all  that  great  life  ahead,  a  man 
who,  if  elected  as  Governor,  can  go  on  to 
provide  leadership  not  only  to  his  State 
but  to  his  Nation. 

Here  is  a  man,  Clark  MacGregor,  48 
years  of  age.  Do  you  realize  when  you. 


elect  a  man  like  that  to  the  United  States 
Senate  you  are  electing  a  man  who  can 
serve  for  four  terms?  And  if  he  serves  for 
four  terms,  here  is  a  man,  and  I  know 
the  qualities  of  the  man,  who  can  be  a  fu- 
ture majority  leader  of  the  United  States 
Senate — Clark  MacGregor. 
NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  i :  55  p.m. 


408     Statement  in  Support  of  Republican  Candidates 
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DURING  all  the  years  that  I  have  known 
Roman  Hruska,  he  has  provided  the  kind 
of  representation  and  leadership  that  Ne- 
braska and,  indeed,  the  Nation  need.  Sen- 
ator Hruska  has  been  a  clear,  courageous, 
creative  voice  in  our  attack  against  the 
crime  and  violence  which  is  threatening 
our  Nation.  He  has  worked  diligently  to 
help  stop  inflation  and  the  large  govern- 
ment spending  that  feeds  it.  And  Senator 
Hruska  is  helping  our  Nation  move 
through  the  difficult  transition  from  a 
wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy.  With 
men  like  Roman  Hruska  in  the  Senate, 
the  voice  of  the  people  of  Nebraska  will 
continue  to  be  heard  and  respected  at  the 
highest  levels  in  Washington. 

Let  me  also  say  a  few  words  about 


Governor  Norbert  Tiemann.  As  America 
moves  into  the  1970's,  we  will  need  strong 
leaders  in  our  States.  The  new  federalism 
and  this  administration's  emphasis  on 
rural  and  area  development  are  the  kinds 
of  initiatives  which  will  demand  from  our 
Governors  the  highest  kind  of  dedication 
and  ability.  As  a  proven  leader  in  these 
fields.  Governor  Norbert  Tiemann  will  be 
able  to  make  these  initiatives  succeed,  here 
in  Nebraska  and  across  the  Nation  as 
well. 

Nebraska  and  the  Nation  need  men  like 
Roman  Hruska  and  Norbert  Tiemann 
working  in  public  office  for  the  good  of 
all  the  people. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Omaha, 

Nebr. 


409     Remarks  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
October  29,   1970 


Governor  Tiemann^  Senator  Curtis,  Sen- 
ator Hruska,  all  of  the  distinguished 
guests  on  the  platform,  and  all  of  our 
great  friends  here  in  Nebraska: 

As  I  move  across  the  country  today 
from  Illinois  to  California,  where  I  will 
speak  later  this  afternoon,  and  stop  at  Ne- 


braska, I  know  how  much  you  realize  this 
welcome  means  to  me.  Here  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  at  4  o'clock,  to  find  this 
great  hall,  where  I  have  spoken  before, 
the  Ak-sar-ben  auditorium,  completely 
jammed,  to  find  thousands  outside,  to 
realize  that  you  have  taken  off  from  your 
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jobs — many  of  you — to  be  here^  to  realize 
that  you  have  waited,  and  then  to  get 
such  a  warm  reception,  makes  me  realize 
how  much  I  owe  to  this  State. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  in  1952, 
when  I  was  on  the  ticket,  in  1 956,  when  I 
was  on  the  ticket,  in  i960  and  1968,  Ne- 
braska was  the  best  Nixon  State  in  Amer- 
ica, and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  that. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation,  too, 
to  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha 
Band  back  there.  Let's  give  them  a  hand, 
in  the  back. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
I  have  a  special  message  for  some  of  the 
young  people  who  are  here  today  and 
their  parents,  but  I  particularly  wanted  to 
take  note  of  that  wonderful  musical  or- 
ganization that  is  here. 

And  since  I  have  mentioned  universities, 
I  understand  from  a  little  bit  of  polling 
that  I  have  done  around  here,  that  there 
is  a  holiday  in  the  schools.  I  found  I  have 
never  seen  children  so  delighted.  I  said, 
"What  happened?  School  is  out?"  They 
said,  "Oh,  no,  the  teachers  are  in  a  con- 
vention." We  welcome  all  the  teachers 
who  are  here  today  from  all  over  Ne- 
braska. 

My  wife,  Pat,  as  you  know,  was  a  high 
school  teacher.  In  other  words,  she  subsi- 
dized me  while  I  was  trying  to  practice 
law  before  going  into  the  Navy.  And 
many  teachers  do  that,  or  did  in  those 
days,  at  least.  And  my  daughter,  Julie, 
who  is  married  to  David  Eisenhower,  who 
is  now  in  the  Navy,  is  studying  to  be  a 
teacher. 

So,  we  have  a  very  special  place  in  our 
hearts  for  those  who  are  in  this  profession 
which  is  so  important  to  the  future  of  our 
country.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  here,  so 
many  of  you.  I  wanted  to  pay  my  respects 
to  you. 


Also,  as  I  speak  of  education  generally, 
some  of  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  I 
am  somewhat  of  a  football  nut.  I  under- 
stand I  have  a  lot  of  company  here  in  this 
State. 

You  know,  my  wife  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California.  I  recall  in 
that  first  game  of  the  season  that  the  Tro- 
jans, who  were  rated  one  of  the  top  teams 
in  the  country,  and  Nebraska  went  out 
there,  I  asked  Nobby  [Governor  Norbert 
T.  Tiemann]  what  happened  and  he  said 
they  tied  them  21  to  21,  "but,"  he  said, 
"we  should  have  won  by  two  touch- 
downs." 

Then  I  asked  Nobby,  "You  know,  I  may 
be  in  Florida,  and  I  would  probably  go  to 
the  Orange  Bowl  if  Nebraska  came."  I 
said,  "Which  bowl  is  Nebraska  going  to?" 

He  said,  "Nebraska  wants  to  go  to  the 
bowl  where  they  play  the  number  one 
team,  whichever  one  it  is.  They  are  going 
to  be  number  one." 

I  would  like,  particularly  since  I  am  in 
Nebraska,  to  go  a  little  bit  further  and  say 
that  Nebraska  is  number  one.  I  got  into 
trouble  last  year  trying  that  in  Texas.  I 
have  already  been  in  Texas.  They  think 
they  are  number  one.  I  was  in  Ohio.  Ohio 
State  thinks  it  is  going  to  be  number  one. 

I  am  now  in  Nebraska.  You  think  you 
are  going  to  be  number  one.  All  that  I  can 
say  is :  While  I  am  in  Nebraska,  Nebraska 
is  number  one.  That  is  for  sure. 

Since  I  have  been  talking  about  football 
and  champion  teams,  I  am  glad  to  be  here 
on  this  platform  with  a  group  of  very, 
very  fine  candidates.  They  are  really 
champions  in  the  great  tradition  of  this 
State,  a  tradition  of  politics  which  goes 
back  many,  many  years,  and  many,  many 
good  men,  good  men  in  both  parties. 

I  particularly  want  to  pay  my  respects 
to  those  in  the  congressional  delegation 
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and  those  who  are  going  to  be  in  the  con- 
gressional delegation.  I  want  to  express 
appreciation  for  the  years  of  service  that 
Glenn  Cunningham  has  rendered  to  this 
State  of  Nebraska,  and  I  want  to  thank 
him  particularly  when,  having  not  suc- 
ceeded in  the  primary,  instead  of  sulking, 
he  is  getting  in  there  pitching.  That  is  the 
fine  team  spirit  that  we  like  in  anybody 
who  is  in  political  life. 

And  to  Charley  Thone,  the  candidate 
in  the  first  district,  I  remember  what  a 
great  help  he  was  in  that  1 960  campaign, 
when  we  rolled  up  that  huge  majority, 
and  John  McCollister  in  the  second  dis- 
trict. These,  with  Dave  Martin,  give 
Nebraska  a  three-man  delegation  in  the 
House  that  will  be  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country. 

We  are  for  them  all  and  I  hope  you  will 
support  them  all. 

All  of  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  a  very  high  regard  for  your  Gover- 
nor. I  remember  when  he  first  ran — this 
new  face  in  the  national  political  scene — 
a  man  who  brought  some  new  ideas  to 
State  government,  a  man  who  recognized 
that  it  was  not  possible  simply  to  talk 
about  States  rights  without  also  talking 
about  States  responsibilities,  a  man  who 
looked  to  the  future  of  this  State  in  terms 
of  doing  what  was  necessary  for  better 
education,  for  progress  in  all  fields. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  as  I  have 
looked  at  his  record  and  as  I  consider  the 
kind  of  leadership  he  can  give  to  Nebraska 
in  the  future,  that  Nobby  Tiemann  is  a 
man  who,  among  his  fellow  Governors, 
is  rated  as  one  of  the  best.  I  think  you 
consider  him  one  of  the  best.  That  is  why  I 
believe  he  deserves  his  reelection  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  Senate  races,  to 
the  national  campaigns  generally.  When 


I  speak  of  the  Senate  race,  I  realize  that 
talking  about  Roman  Hruska  is,  in 
Omaha,  something  that  is  not  considered 
to  be  necessary  in  terms  of  getting  any 
votes  that  he  didn't  already  have. 

I  remember  when  I  spoke  for  Roman 
Hruska,  or  with  him,  in  a  campaign  years 
ago,  I  said,  "Roman  Hruska  is  a  man  you 
can  count  on."  I  simply  think  that  you 
here  in  Nebraska  should  know  that  in  the 
almost  2  years  that  I  have  had  the  high 
honor  to  serve  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  there  has  not  been  a  man  in  the 
United  States  Senate  who  was  more 
strong,  more  sound,  more  courageous, 
more  dependable  than  Roman  Hruska  of 
Nebraska. 

And  with  his  colleague,  Carl  Curtis, 
they  make  a  great  team,  the  kind  of  a 
team  that  Nebraska  likes  to  be  proud  of, 
and  you  can  be  proud  of  them  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

And  may  I  say  that  in  this  respect  for  all 
of  you  now  if,  for  the  next  few  moments, 
we  might  think  of  the  national  issues 
where  I  have  a  primary  responsibility.  I 
would  like  to  discuss  them,  discuss  them  in 
terms  of  these  fine  candidates  for  the 
House,  the  candidates  for  the  Senate,  and 
to  the  extent  that  those  issues  do  affect 
State  government,  as  is  the  case  with  one 
or  two.  Think  of  them  in  terms  of  your 
candidates  for  Governor  and  State  office. 

I  remember  when  I  spoke  in  Nebraska 
in  the  1968  campaign.  I  remember  the  big 
crowds.  I  remember  what  you  responded 
to.  It  was  the  same  here  as  it  was  all  over 
the  country. 

The  major  issue  in  1 968,  the  major  con- 
cern that  Nebraskans  were  worried  about, 
just  as  other  Americans  were  worried 
about,  was  about  how  could  we  bring 
peace  to  the  world.  And  I  pledged  in  that 
campaign  that  I  would  work,  as  President 
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of  the  United  States,  to  bring  peace,  last- 
ing peace,  to  the  world. 

I  want  to  report  to  you.  I  want  to  give 
you  a  report  on  my  stewardship  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  that  vitally 
important  first  responsibility  of  whoever 
is  President  of  this  country. 

When  I  came  into  office,  this  is  what  I 
found :  There  were  550,000  Americans  in 
Vietnam.  There  was  no  plan  to  bring 
them  home.  Our  casualties  were  300  a 
week;  they  were  going  up.  There  were  no 
plans  that  would  bring  them  down.  There 
was  no  peace  plan  on  the  conference  table, 
and  no  plans  as  far  as  we  knew  to  submit 
one.  And  so,  we  went  to,  work. 

We  have  had  some  success.  We  are 
moving  along.  We  have  put  into  effect  a 
plan  to  bring  an  end  to  the  war  and  to 
win  a  just  peace.  Instead  of  men  going  to 
Vietnam,  which  had  been  the  case  for  5 
years  before  we  got  in,  we  have  been  bring- 
ing them  home  by  the  tens  of  thousands 
and  more  of  them  will  be  coming  home 
in  the  months  ahead.  Instead  of  our  cas- 
ualties going  up,  they  have  been  coming 
steadily  down,  until,  as  you  have  noted, 
if  you  saw  your  papers  yesterday,  they  are 
the  lowest  in  4/2  years,  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  go  down. 

And  finally,  we  have  been  able  to  sub- 
mit at  the  peace  table  a  comprehensive 
proposal  in  which  we  have  offered  a  cease- 
fire, an  exchange  of  prisoners,  a  negoti- 
ated political  settlement  in  which  all 
people  in  South  Vietnam  will  have  the 
chance  to  participate  in  the  political  proc- 
ess, and  we  will  abide  by  the  result.  This 
is  what  America  has  done  and  this  is 
what  w^e  have  offered. 

We  are  bringing  the  war  to  an  end.  And 
now  comes  the  critical  question. 

I  know  it  is  on  the  minds  of  many 
people,  people  who  may  support  our  gen- 


eral goal  of  peace,  but  wonder  why  not 
sooner,  why  not  now,  why  not  just  bring 
the  boys  home  right  away. 

That  would  be  very,  very  easy,  par- 
ticularly for  whoever  was  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  as  I  am. 

But  the  problem,  you  see,  my  friends,  is 
not  to  end  the  war.  Look  back  over  the 
history  of  this  country.  I  was  born  in  the 
year  1913,  and  in  my  lifetime,  we  have 
had  four  wars.  In  this  century,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  have  been  four  wars.  W^e 
ended  World  War  I.  We  ended  World 
War  II.  We  ended  the  Korean  war.  And 
yet,  we  have  yet  to  have  in  this  century 
a  full  generation  of  peace. 

So  I  determined,  when  I  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  that  w^e  would 
end  this  war,  but  w^e  would  end  it  in  a 
way  that  would  discourage  those  who 
might  start  another  war  so  that  we  could 
win  our  objective  of  a  full  generation  of 
peace  for  x\mericans.  That  is  what  we 
are  working  for  and  that  is  what  we  are 
getting  support  for. 

It  goes  beyond  that.  It  requires  a  strong 
America  because  the  strength  of  America 
is  essential — essential  if  those  who  might 
engage  in  war  will  be  discouraged  from 
doing  so.  And  that  is  why  the  strength  of 
America  is  so  important  if  we  are  to  have 
this  full  generation  of  peace. 

I  will  simply  say  this:  We  are  on  the 
road  to  that  great  objective.  I  believe  it 
can  be  achieved.  I  think  the  chances  that 
America  can  have  a  full  generation  of 
peace  are  better  now  than  at  any  time 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

That  is  why  across  this  country  I  am 
asking  support  for  those  men  like  Roman 
Hruska,  like  those  who  are  candidates  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  here  in  this 
State,  who  wall  support  the  President  in 
trying  to  win  a  just  peace,  a  generation 
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of  peace  for  young  Americans  and  for  all 
Americans. 

As  we  end  a  war,  we  confront  problems^ 
and  among  those  problems  is  the  transi- 
tion from  a  w^ar  economy  to  a  peacetime 
economy. 

One  of  the  problems  since  World  War 
II  has  been  that  the  United  States  has 
found  it  difficult  to  have  full  employment 
without  war. 

I  think  what  the  American  people  want 
is  prosperity  \vithout  w^ar,  full  employ- 
ment without  war.  That  is  what  we  are 
working  toward  and  we  are  on  the  road 
to  doing  that. 

A  million  men  have  been  let  out  of  the 
armed  services  or  out  of  defense  plants 
as  a  result  of  the  winddow^n  of  the  w^ar  in 
Vietnam  and  other  policies. 

We  are  making  the  transition  of  mov- 
ing those  people  into  not  wartime  but  to 
peacetime-related  activities.  This  will 
take  some  time,  but  it  is  something  which 
I  think  the  American  people  want  to  have 
happen.  We  are  going  to  make  it  happen. 

And  also  moving  in  that  direction  we 
have  another  problem  that  I  know  all  of 
you  are  concerned  about.  That  is  the  prob- 
lem of  rising  prices.  You  recall  in  1968, 
I  talked  about  that,  too,  the  fact  that 
prices  seemed  to  go  up  and  up,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  program  to  stop  it.  So  w^e 
looked  at  the  cause  and  what  w^e  found 
was  that  in  the  years  before  we  came  into 
office  our  Government  in  Washington  had 
spent  $50  billion  more  than  it  took  in  in 
taxes,  with  the  result  that  there  was  a 
pressure  on  the  rise  in  prices  for  every 
family  budget  in  America.  So  we  have 
gone  after  that  problem. 

Let  me  be  very  precise  on  this  question. 
There  are  lots  of  things  Government 
should  do.  We  should  appropriate  money 
for  the  needs,  the  needs  of  education,  the 


needs  of  health,  the  needs  in  all  this  coun- 
try that  we  have. 

But  we  also  must  bear  in  mind  this: 
that  when  you  have  a  kind  of  spending 
that  goes  so  far  that  it  may  benefit  some 
people  but  raise  prices  and  taxes  for  all 
people,  then  let's  cut  that  Federal  budget 
so  that  we  do  not  raise  and  destroy  the 
family  budget  of  millions  of  Americans. 

A  third  problem  that  I  discussed  when 
I  was  here  in  Nebraska  was  the  problem  of 
peace  at  home.  It  is  a  problem  which  is 
not  limited  to  this  State;  it  is  all  over  the 
country.  It  isn't  limited  to  our  cities;  it  is 
even  in  some  of  our  smaller  towns.  It  is 
the  fact  that  in  the  8  years  before  w^e  came 
into  office,  crime  went  up  158  percent  in 
this  country,  and  we  looked  at  the  causes 
of  that  crime. 

One  of  the  causes  was  that  we  didn't 
have  strong  enough  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials; we  didn't  have  strong  enough 
laws;  we  didn't  have,  in  my  opinion, 
strong  enough  judges  in  many  areas — 
judges  who,  as  far  as  their  records  were 
concerned,  clearly  realized  that  it  was 
important  to  strengthen  the  peace  forces 
as  against  the  criminal  forces  in  this  coun- 
try. So  w^e  went  to  work. 

We  went  to  work  in  several  areas.  I  ap- 
pointed a  strong  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  We  strengthened  the  law 
enforcement  officials  at  the  Federal  level. 
We  have  appointed  strong  men  as  U.S.  at- 
torneys across  this  country  at  the  Federal 
level. 

We  have  strengthened  the  LEAA  [Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration] 
program  in  which  we  have,  of  course,  a 
program  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment helps  the  States  and  the  counties 
and  the  communities  in  their  law  enforce- 
ment programs. 

And  then  in  addition  to  that,  I  w^ent  to 
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the  Congress  18  months  ago,  and  I  sub- 
mitted a  comprehensive  proposal  to  deal 
with  organized  crime,  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  narcotics  and  drugs,  which  not 
only  is  damaging  people  in  our  big  cities, 
but  particularly  young  people  in  not  just 
the  poorer  families,  which  is  the  usual 
mythology  that  you  hear,  but  even  among 
other  families  throughout  this  country. 
We  had  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  submitted  this  comprehensive  pro- 
posal to  the  Congress  18  months  ago  and 
it  took  18  months  to  get  the  first  bill  on 
my  desk  to  sign  just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago. 

That  isn't  fast  enough,  but  I  do  want 
you  to  know  this:  If  there  is  one  man  in 
that  Senate  and  one  man  in  that  House 
who  should  be  known  as  ''Mr.  Law  En- 
forcement," it  is  Roman  Hruska  of 
Nebraska. 

His  has  been  a  powerful  voice  for  law, 
for  order,  for  justice  in  the  United  States. 
And  that  is  another  reason  why  I  am  glad 
that  he  is  going  to  win,  and  win  big  again 
in  Nebraska  this  year. 

Then  we  come  to  another  area.  I  recog- 
nized that  in  1968  it  was  essential  that 
we  examine  everything  this  Government 
had  been  doing  over  previous  years  to  see 
whether  we  were  putting  too  much  money 
into  bad  programs. 

We  found  that  that  was  the  case.  It 
isn't  just  enough  to  be  for  education  and 
for  better  housing  and  for  better  welfare 
and  the  like.  What  you  have  to  find  out  is 
to  see  whether  or  not  the  programs  you 
have  inherited  are  doing  the  job.  If  they 
are  not  doing  the  job,  you  need  to  reform 
them. 

So  we  have  embarked  on  a  program  of 
reform  for  America,  reform  that  covers 
the  whole  gamut  of  all  of  our  problems: 
a  new  program  in  the  field  of  housing,  a 


new  program  in  the  field  of  education,  a 
new  program  in  the  field  of  welfare. 

Let  me  touch  upon  that  just  briefly  in 
terms  of  what  we  are  trying  to  achieve  in 
that  area,  because  there  has  been  some 
lack  of  understanding  in  this  field. 

First,  let  us  recognize  why  we  had  to 
change  the  present  welfare  system.  It  isn't 
because  we  wanted  to  do  anything  that 
would  be  damaging  to  people  who  needed 
help.  But  look  at  what  had  happened. 

I  looked  at  the  figures  in  New  York 
City.  Do  you  know  what  I  found? 
Between  1966  and  1970,  here  is  what  hap- 
pened :  There  were  600,000  receiving  wel- 
fare— 600,000  receiving  welfare — in  New 
York  City,  one  city,  in  1966.  There  were 
1,200,000  in  1970.  The  cost  went  up.  The 
number  on  the  rolls  went  up.  And  yet, 
jobs,  help  wanted  ads,  went  begging. 

I  determined  right  then  and  there  that 
it  was  necessary  to  get  a  new  approach  to 
welfare  because  I  say  to  you  that  when  a 
program,  any  program,  makes  it  more 
profitable  for  a  man  not  to  work  than  to 
work,  when  it  encourages  him  to  desert  his 
family  rather  than  stay  with  his  family, 
it  is  time  to  get  rid  of  that  program  and 
get  another  one  in  its  place. 

That  is  why  we  are  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  a  new  program  which 
will  provide  a  floor  of  dignity  for  all 
families  that  need  it — that  is  what  we  can 
do  and  what  we  should  do  in  this  very 
rich  and  good  country  of  ours — but  on  the 
other  hand,  which  has  a  work  require- 
ment and  a  work  incentive.  Because  if  a 
man  is  able  to  work  and  if  a  man  is  trained 
for  a  job,  and  then  if  he  refuses  to  work, 
he  should  not  be  paid  to  loaf  by  a 
hardworking  taxpayer  anyplace  in  this 
country. 

Other  programs  could  be  mentioned. 
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particularly  in  the  field  of  the  environ- 
ment, where  we  finally  are  recognizing 
that  we  must  leave  to  our  children  the 
heritage  that  we  had,  of  a  beautiful  coun- 
try, not  with  the  air  unfit  to  breathe,  the 
water  unfit  to  drink,  and  with  all  the  prob- 
lems of  our  open  spaces  being  destroyed. 

What  we  must  recognize  is  that  if  we 
don't  deal  with  that  problem  now,  it  will 
be  too  late  to  deal  with  it  later. 

That  is  why  we  have  submitted  a  mas- 
sive program  in  this  field.  That  is  why  we 
appreciate  the  cooperation  we  have  had 
from  Nobby  Tiemann  and  other  Gover- 
nors, forward-looking  ones  at  the  State 
level. 

That  is  why  we  have  submitted  a  new 
program  in  terms  of  the  relation  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  States.  It  is 
called  revenue  sharing. 

I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  really  about.  We 
have  found  that  for  190  years,  power, 
money,  has  flown  from  the  people  and 
from  the  States  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
it  is  concentrated  there. 

And  after  190  years,  I  decided  that  it 
was  time  for  power  to  flow  from  Washing- 
ton back  to  the  States  and  back  to  the 
cities,  power  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  So  we  will  share  the  revenues  if  the 
Congress  gives  us  that  approval. 

That  is  why  your  election  of  a  Governor 
is  so  important,  because  if  the  revenues 
are  going  to  be  shared  with  the  States,  we 
must  have  State  Governors  who  will  have 
the  foresight,  the  farsightedness  to  use 
those  revenues  and  use  them  effectively 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

I  have  touched  briefly  these  issues  to 
give  you  an  indication  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do :  to  bring  peace,  lasting  peace 
abroad,  peace  for  a  generation,  to  bring 
peace  at  home,  peace  with  law  and  order 


and  justice  and  safety  for  our  citizens, 
a  program  of  reform  of  our  institutions  of 
Government. 

All  of  these  things  I  am  sure  we  want, 
and  we  want  that  with  progress  and  pros- 
perity without  war  and  without  inflation. 
We  have  made  some  progress,  but  a  Pres- 
ident, as  powerful  as  he  is,  needs  the  help 
of  a  Congress,  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, to  do  a  job.  That  is  why  I  am  talking 
in  Nebraska. 

That  is  why  I  am  glad  to  find  we  are 
going  to  have  that  kind  of  help  from  the 
people  of  Nebraska  and  their  Senators 
and  their  Congressmen  from  this  State. 

Now  one  closing  word.  I  am  delighted  to 
see,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  such  a  great 
number  of  young  people  here.  And  I  am 
also  delighted  to  see  a  lot  of  your  parents 
here.  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  the  parents 
first  and  then  perhaps  a  word  to  the  young 
people. 

I  think  that  young  America  has  been 
getting  a  bad  rap.  I  want  to  tell  you  why. 
Night  after  night  on  that  television,  what 
you  will  see  is  a  minority  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. You  will  see  a  bombing  here,  a  burn- 
ing, for  example,  of  a  bank,  i  o  miles  from 
my  home  in  California,  near  one  of  the 
University  of  California  campuses.  Or 
you  will  see,  in  some  places — it  doesn't 
happen  here,  but  in  most  places  where  I 
appear — hecklers  trying  to  shout  down 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  four- 
letter  words,  what  have  you,  and  that  sort 
of  thing. 

You  see  them  shouting,  some  of  them 
engaging  in  violence,  night  after  night. 

The  impression  is  created  that  that  is  a 
majority  of  young  Americans.  Now,  I  have 
traveled  across  this  country.  I  have  been 
in  Ohio,  I  have  been  in  California,  I  have 
been  in  the  East  and  the  West  and  the 
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North  and  the  South.  And  I  have  seen 
young  people  by  the  thousands  and  the 
tens  of  thousands,  I  should  say.  I  can  tell 
you  that  that  picture  that  you  see  of  the 
radical  few  is  inaccurate. 

The  idea  that  the  radical  few  is  a  ma- 
jority of  young  Americans  today  or  that 
they  will  be  the  leaders  of  America  tomor- 
row is  not  true.  They  are  not  the  majority 
and  they  will  not  be  the  leaders  of  America 
tomorrow. 

I  will  tell  you  what  young  America  is. 
Oh,  young  America  isn't  satisfied  with  the 
way  things  are,  and  they  should  never  be. 
Young  Americans  want  change,  and  they 
should  always  want  it. 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  younger 
generation  that  they  care — they  care 
about  people  that  don't  have  the  equal 
chance  that  they  have. 

That  is  the  kind  of  a  system  we  want. 
Because  we  can't  fulfill  the  American 
dream  until  every  American  has  a  chance, 
an  equal  chance,  to  fulfill  his  own  dream. 
All  of  this  is  good  to  report  about  young 
Americans  today. 

But,  also,  they  know  that  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  the  glory  of  it  is  that  we 
have  a  system  that  provides  a  method  for 
peaceful  change.  And  when  you  have  a 
method  peacefully  to  change  a  system, 
there  is  no  cause  that  justifies  resort  to  vio- 
lence. For  that  reason,  let's  keep  our  faith 
in  our  young  Americans. 

And  may  I  say  to  them,  to  young  Amer- 
ica: Don't  you  lose  your  faith  in  America. 
I  know  sometimes  you  get  an  impression 
from  the  columns,  maybe  again  from  tele- 
vision, radio,  and  so  forth,  that  the  United 
States  is  an  imperialist  power  engaged  in 
Fascist  activities — oh,  I  have  seen  some  of 
the  signs  and  this  and  that — and  hear  in 
this  country  that  everything  has  become 


rather  a  sick  society. 

Well,  that  is  a  distorted  picture,  too.  I 
know.  I  have  had  the  great  privilege,  as 
President  of  this  country,  to  travel  abroad, 
to  visit  countries  in  Asia,  in  Europe,  all 
over  this  world.  And  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  Communist  countries — 
350,000  the  other  day  in  Yugoslavia,  stood 
in  the  rain  for  2  hours  to  cheer  the 
President  of  the  United  States — in  Spain, 
in  Ireland,  in  Italy,  every  place. 

Why  does  this  happen?  It  happens  be- 
cause they  know  that  the  United  States 
is  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world,  but 
they  also  know  that  the  United  States,  in 
this  century,  has  never  started  a  war;  that 
we  have  never  used  our  strength  to  break 
the  peace ;  that  the  United  States  will  use 
its  strength  not  to  destroy  freedom  but  to 
defend  it,  not  to  break  the  peace  but  to 
keep  the  peace. 

In  other  words,  people  abroad  know 
what  we  in  the  United  States  should  be 
proud  of :  that  our  strength  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  peace  and  not  break- 
ing the  peace.  Let's  stand  up  and  be  proud 
of  it. 

And  there  is  something  else  you  should 
know  about  this  country.  Oh,  there  are  a 
lot  of  things  wrong.  There  are  too  many 
people  that  are  poor.  There  are  too  many 
inequities.  The  air  and  the  water  is  pol- 
luted in  some  places,  and  we  have  got  to 
do  something  about  it. 

But  never  forget  this:  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  there  is  more  freedom ; 
there  is  more  opportunity;  there  is  more 
progress  than  in  any  country  in  the  world. 
And  only  in  the  United  States  of  America 
could  the  President  of  the  United  States 
oflper  to  the  country  a  program  which 
would  provide  a  floor  for  families  in  need, 
which   is   higher  than   the   ceiling   than 
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three-fourths  of  the  world  could  ever  hope 
to  achieve.  That  is  what  the  United  States 
of  America  is. 

So,  I  say  to  you,  we  live  in  a  great 
country.  We  are  part  of  a  great  people. 
We  share  a  great  future.  And  the  way 
that  you  can  participate  in  that  future  on 
November  3d  is  to  go  to  the  polls,  ex- 
press your  views.  Naturally,  I  hope  you 
express  them  in  the  way  that  I  urge. 

But  the  most  important  thing  is  to  ex- 
press them,  because  this  great  country  is 
one  that  all  Americans  now  should  recosr- 


nize  in  this  time  of  trouble  through  which 
we  have  passed — we  should  recognize 
we  are  fortunate  to  be  alive  at  this  time. 
We  are  fortunate  to  be  living  in  this  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world,  because 
what  happens  in  America  will  determine 
whether  peace  and  freedom  survive  in 
America  and  the  world. 

Let's  be  worthy  of  the  challenge.  I  know 
the  people  of  Nebraska  will  meet  that 
challenge. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:07  p.m.  in 
Ak-sar-ben  Coliseum. 


4 1  o     Statement  in  Support  of  Republican  Candidates  in 
California.     October  29^  1970 


THE  NUMBER  ONE  State  in  the  Na- 
tion deserves  first-rate  leadership,  the  kind 
of  leadership  which  has  been  provided  in 
recent  years  by  Governor  Ronald  Reagan 
and  Senator  George  Murphy.  I  hope  the 
voters  of  my  home  State  will  give  them 
strong  support  once  again  in  next  week's 
elections. 

Governor  Reagan  and  Senator  Murphy 
are  tested,  experienced  leaders  who  know 
how  to  get  results.  They  are  both  team 
players,  men  who  will  work  closely  with 
one  another  and  with  the  administration 
in  Washington  in  meeting  the  great  chal- 
lenges of  our  time. 

One  of  those  challenges  is  the  transi- 
tion from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy. I  can  report  with  confidence  that  the 
temporary  problems  caused  by  that  transi- 
tion— problems  which  have  been  felt  with 
special  force  in  California — are  coming 
to  an  end.  Our  strategy  for  curbing  infla- 
tion and  promoting  stable  growth  is  work- 
ing. For  California,  there  must  be — and 
on  our  part  there  will  be — a  strong  con- 


tinuation of  efforts  to  convert  the  capa- 
bility that  has  been  used  in  defense  and 
aerospace  into  peacetime  pursuits  such  as 
our  efforts  to  enhance  the  environment. 
And  we  are  pressing  harder  for  a  favor- 
able expansion  of  foreign  trade. 

Senator  Murphy  has  been  one  of  the 
most  effective  men  in  Washington  in  the 
effort  to  ease  the  problems  caused  by  the 
current  economic  transition.  Like  Gov- 
ernor Reagan,  he  has  also  been  a  leader 
in  the  battle  against  crime  and  disorder. 
And  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  he  has  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  administration  for- 
eign policy  as  well,  especially  our  efforts 
to  bring  peace  with  honor  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  am  proud  to  know  that  Governor  Rea- 
gan and  Senator  Murphy  are  close  friends 
and  allies  of  the  Nixon  administration.  I 
hope  the  voters  of  California  will  give 
strong  backing  to  them  and  to  the  entire 
Republican  ticket. 

NOTE :  The  statement  was  released  at  San  Jose, 
Calif. 
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411     Remarks  in  San  Jose,  California. 
October  29,   1970 


Governor  Reagan,  Senator  Murphy,  all  of 
the  distinguished  guests  on  the  platform, 
and  all  of  those  who  have  come  here  to 
this  auditorium  to  welcome  me  so 
warmly: 

I  want  you  to  know,  first,  that  I  am  very 
proud  and  honored  to  be  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ever  to  speak 
in  San  Jose  at  this  auditorium. 

I  want  to  thank  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
for  their  very  nice  editorial  providing  the 
red  carpet  treatment  in  this  city  in  which 
I  have  so  many  pleasant  memories.  And 
I  want  you  to  know,  too,  that  as  I  come 
to  San  Jose  at  the  end  of  a  rather  long 
day  of  campaigning,  as  I  have  come  across 
this  country,  it  is  good  to  be  home  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  to  speak  to  my  fellow  Cali- 
fornians  about  this  campaign  of  1970, 
what  it  means  to  you,  what  it  means  to 
California,  what  it  means  to  America,  and 
what  it  means  to  the  world. 

Before  going  into  that  particularly, 
however,  I  do  want  to  thank  those  that 
have  participated  in  the  program  up  to 
this  time. 

I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  hear  it,  but  I 
know  Johnny  Grant  ^  was  here,  and  I 
know,  too,  that  you  have  had  some  ex- 
cellent musical  entertainment:  the  Blue 
Saints  Jazz  Band — was  it  here  tonight? 
Right.  And  they  did  such  a  fine  job  repre- 
senting us  at  the  Expo  in  Japan. 

We  are  proud  of  these  young  groups 
that  go  abroad  and  represent  America. 
And  right  back  of  us  the  Cupertino  High 


^  Radio  and  television  entertainer  with  Los 
Angeles    station   KTLA. 


School  Band  that  is  going  to  be  in  the  Rose 
Parade.  Let's  give  them  a  hand. 

We  look  forward  to  seeing  them  on  tele- 
vision on  January  i  st. 

Also,  I  understand  there  is  some  talk  to 
the  effect  that  perhaps  the  representative 
in  the  Rose  Bowl  this  year  may  come  from 
northern  California. 

As  you  know,  I  am  somewhat  of  a  foot- 
ball bug  or  nut  or  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it.  But,  in  any  event,  I  find  that  I  can 
get  into  deep  trouble  when  I  am  traveling 
as  President  of  the  United  States  all  over 
this  country. 

I  was  in  Texas  yesterday,  and  all  the 
Texans  were  telling  me  that  Texas  was 
number  one.  I  was  in  Ohio  the  week  be- 
fore. And  in  Ohio,  Ohio  State  is  number 
one.  I  was  in  Indiana  just  last  week,  and 
there  they  told  me  Notre  Dame  is  number 
one.  And  then  today,  when  I  was  in 
Nebraska,  I  was  told  that  Nebraska  is 
going  to  be  number  one. 

Well,  all  that  I  can  say,  when  I  am  in 
California,  Stanford  is  number  one. 

There  may  be  some  argument  about 
which  is  the  number  one  football  team, 
but  there  is  no  argument  about  this :  Cali- 
fornia is  the  number  one  State,  and  Ron- 
ald Reagan  is  the  number  one  Governor 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  a  Californian,  I  am  proud  that  he  is 
the  Governor  of  my  State.  I  am  proud  that 
I  am  going  to  be  able  to  cast  my  vote  for 
him  and  for  the  whole  State  ticket  when 
I  vote  on  November  3d.  I  am  proud 
not  only  to  be  here  with  him,  but  with 
all  the  fine  candidates  on  the  State  ticket, 
with  Ed  Reinecke,  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
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nor,  with  the  Flournoys,  with  Hugh 
Flournoy  and  Jim  Flournoy,^  two  great 
teams.  We  want  them  both. 

I  am  also  very  happy  that  Mark  Guerra, 
the  congressional  candidate,  is  here. 
Charley  Gubser  ^  was  here  earlier,  but  he 
is  over  attending  another  meeting. 

I  do  want  you  to  know  that  at  a  political 
meeting  like  this,  it  is  very  gratifying  for 
somebody  who  has  the  responsibility  to 
travel  all  over  the  country  to  realize  that 
when  he  stands  on  the  platform  and 
speaks  about  a  group  of  candidates,  he  can 
be  proud  of  every  one  of  them.  And  I  am 
proud  of  every  one  of  these  men. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about 
the  race  for  the  United  States  Senate  in 
California,  what  it  means  to  you,  to  Cali- 
fornia, to  the  Nation,  and  to  the  world.  As 
I  speak  of  that  race,  I  speak  first  of  a  man 
that  I  have  known  for  25  years.  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  George  Murphy  represent 
me  and  my  State  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. I  am  also  very  proud  to  have  known 
him  for  25  years  as  a  friend.  He  is  a  fine/ 
Senator  but,  more  important  than  that 
even,  he  is  a  very  fine  human  being. 

He  is  a  man  that  is  devoted  to  his  family. 
He  is  devoted  to  his  church.  He  is  devoted 
to  his  State  and  to  his  country.  He  loves 
this  country.  He  is  working  for  this  coun- 
try. And  I  believe  that  this  man,  a  man  of 
unquestioned  integrity,  a  man  of  unques- 
tioned honesty,  is  a  man  we  can  all  be 
proud  to  say:  "He  is  our  Senator;  he  is 
our  George  Murphy." 

Right  there  an  endorsement  could  stop. 
After  all,  he  is  my  friend;  he  is  a  fine  man; 


^  Houston  I.  Flournoy,  Republican  candidate 
for  State  controller,  and  James  L.  Flournoy, 
Republican  candidate  for  secretary  of  state  of 
California. 

^  Representative  Charles  S.  Gubser. 


he  is  an  honest  man;  he  is  a  fine  Senator. 
But  it  can't  stop  there. 

This  year  we  can't  just  think  of  whether 
the  man  is  a  good  man  or  whether  he  is 
our  friend  or  whether  he  even  bears  our 
party  label. 

The  important  thing  is  what  does  a  man 
stand  for?  What  does  his  election  mean 
in  terms  of  the  next  Senate?  What  does 
it  mean  in  terms  of  what  this  Senate  has 
been  over  the  past  2  years  in  which  a 
majority  of  one  in  that  Senate  can  deter- 
mine whether  the  United  States  has  an 
adequate  defense? 

A  change  of  one  vote,  for  example^ 
would  have  determined  whether  the 
United  States  did  or  did  not  have  a  mis- 
sile defense,  whether  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  able  to  negotiate  from 
strength  or  from  weakness. 

And  over  and  over  again,  in  vote  after 
vote  after  vote,  that  is  the  way  the  present 
Senate  is  divided. 

So  what  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  to- 
night about  is  what  George  Murphy's  vote 
means,  what  his  position  means,  in  terms 
of  those  larger  issues,  the  larger  issues  that 
are  the  responsibility  primarily  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

When  I  was  elected  President  2  years 
ago,  I  made  some  pledges  to  the  American 
people.  I  remember  those  pledges.  The 
American  people,  I  think,  remember 
them,  too. 

They  included  the  four  subjects  that  I 
will  talk  about  tonight  and  which  I  par- 
ticularly have  been  emphasizing  in  this 
campaign.  They  are  the  four  great  issues 
of  this  election  campaign.  They  are  the 
ones  on  which  the  American  people  must 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  whether  they 
want  a  man  in  the  United  States  Senate 
who   will   stand   with   the   President   or 
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against  him  on  these  great  issues. 

George  Murphy  stands  with  me.  I  need 
him  not  because  he  is  with  me,  but  be- 
cause, as  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  have  the  respKDnsibility  toi  keep  my  cam- 
paign pledges.  I  can  keep  them  only  if  I 
have  help. 

Let  me  put  it  another  way:  I  am  very 
delighted  to  see  a  lot  of  young  people 
here,  high  school  age,  and  I  know  that 
you  study  history,  social  studies,  much 
more  deeply  than  we  did  when  I  was  in 
school  many  years  ago.  And  I  know  that 
you  read — and  it  is  true — that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  probably  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  world,  because 
our  country  is  richer  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  and  it  is  stronger  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  So,  who- 
ever is  President  is  a  very  powerful  man. 

But,  my  friends,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  can  do  a  lot  of  things,  but 
when  it  comes  to  these  issues  that  I  am 
talking  about,  his  power  is  limited  by  the 
support  that  he  has  in  the  Congress.  If  he 
doesn't  have  the  House  and  the  Senate 
working  with  him  rather  than  against  him, 
his  power  is  limited.  And  what  I  ask  for 
the  people  of  California  tonight — I  ask 
tliat  they  give  to  the  present  President  of 
the  United  States  the  support  that  he 
needs  to  carry  out  the  pledges  that  he 
made  to  the  American  people,  and  that 
the  American  people  want  carried  out  be- 
cause they  are  in  their  interest. 

Because  here  they  are:  The  American 
people  want,  above  everything,  peace — 
not  temporary  peace  but  lasting  peace. 

The  American  people  also  want  to  re- 
store peace  at  home.  They  are  concerned 
about  violence  and  they  want  to  restore 
peace.  And  they  expect  the  President  to 
provide  leadership  in  that  field. 

The  American  people  want  prosperity 


and  progress.  They  want  it  without  in- 
flation and  without  war. 

And  they  want  full  employment — 
jobs — jobs  for  everybody,  but  without  the 
cost  of  war. 

And,  finally,  the  American  people  want 
progress.  They  want  to  have  programs 
that  will  mean  better  education  and  bet- 
ter health,  better  housing,  better  oppor- 
tunities for  all  of  our  people,  whatever 
their  backgrounds  may  be. 

That  is  what  they  want  from  their  Pres- 
ident. That  is  what  they  want  from  their 
Government.  And  that  is  what  I  have 
pledged,  and  that  is  what  we  will  get.  But 
I  need  help.  We  need  it  in  the  Senate; 
we  need  it  in  the  House;  and  you  can 
help  by  giving  us  men  that  will  work  with 
us  rather  than  against  us. 

Now  let's  come  to  the  issues. 

First,  the  problem  of  peace.  Here  is 
what  I  found  when  I  came  into  office: 
There  were  550,000  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam. There  was  no  plan  to  bring  them 
home.  Casualties  were  at  300  a  week,  and 
they  were  going  up.  There  was  no  plan 
that  would  reduce  them.  And  as  far  as 
a  peace  plan  was  concerned,  there  was 
none,  none  on  the  table,  and  no  plans  that 
would  bring  peace,  either  shortrun  or 
longrun. 

I  went  to  work.  I  adopted  a  program  in 
which,  instead  of  sending  men  to  Viet- 
nam, which  we  had  been  doing  for  5  years, 
we  have  been  bringing  them  home  by  the 
tens  of  thousands,  and  they  are  going  to 
continue  to  come  home. 

Second,  I  took  some  very  strong  action. 
I  took  action  against  enemy  sanctuaries 
in  Cambodia.  Why?  Because  I  knew  that 
if  we  did  we  could  reduce  American  cas- 
ualties. And  we  have.  They  are  the  lowest 
in  4/2  years,  and  they  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  go  down. 
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And,  third,  we  took  action  on  the  peace 
front.  As  a  result  of  our  increased  strength, 
we  were  able  to  offer,  and  we  now  have 
offered,  a  forthcoming  policy,  a  cease-fire, 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  without  any 
conditions,  the  negotiation  of  a  political 
settlement,  the  mutual  withdrawal  of 
troops. 

There  is  where  it  stands. 

And  here  is  the  prospect  for  the  future : 
The  war  in  Vietnam  is  being  brought  to 
an  end.  We  will  bring  peace,  as  far  as  that 
section  of  the  world  is  concerned. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  difference,  a 
difference  that  is  vitally  important  to  the 
American  people.  The  question  is  why  not 
now — why  not?  And  we  see  the  signs  and 
we  hear  them:  "Why  not  peace  now? 
Why  not  bring  the  boys  home  right  away? 
Why  do  we  care  about  doing  it  this  long 
way?" 

I  will  tell  you  why. 

My  friends,  do  you  realize  that  in  this 
century  we  have  been  in  four  wars?  I  was 
born  in  19 13,  and  in  my  lifetime  we  have 
had  four  wars :  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  Korea,  Vietnam. 

We  have  ended  each  of  the  three  of 
those  wars.  We  ended  World  War  I.  We 
ended  World  War  II.  We  ended  the  Ko- 
rean war.  And  did  you  yet  realize  that  not 
one  generation  in  this  century  of  Ameri- 
cans has  had  a  full  generation  of  peace? 

The  question,  you  see,  is  not  ending  a 
war.  The  question  is  ending  a  war  in  a 
way  that  you  discourage  those  who  will 
start  another  war  and,  therefore,  have  a 
generation  of  peace  for  Americans.  And 
that  is  what  we  are  doing. 

That  is  what  our  men  in  Vietnam  are 
fighting  for,  and  that  is  what  they  are 
going  to  win.  They  are  going  to  win  a 
peace.  They  are  fighting  in  a  way  that  will 


end  this  war,  to  discourage  those  that 
might  start  another  war,  and  that  will 
bring  peace  in  the  Pacific  and  increase  the 
chances  that  we  can  have  peace  in  the 
world  for  a  full  generation. 

They  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  so  that 
those  young  men  that  are  outside  shouting 
their  obscene  slogans  won't  have  to  fight 
in  Vietnam  or  anyplace  else  any  time  in 
the  future. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  generation  of 
peace,  we  need  more  than  that.  We  must 
think  also  of  the  whole  world  scene.  I'he 
President  of  the  United  States  at  present 
leads  the  strongest  nation  in  the  world. 
This  is  important  for  peace.  It  is  a  guar- 
antee of  peace.  It  is  a  guarantee  of  peace, 
because  the  United  States,  never  in  this 
century — and  we  never  will — has  never 
used  its  power  to  destroy  freedom.  It  has 
never  used  its  power  to  break  the  peace. 
It  has  used  it  to  defend  freedom  or  to  de- 
fend the  peace.  And,  therefore,  a  strong 
United  States  is  essential  if  we  are  to  have 
peace. 

Here,  again,  we  come  to  the  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate,  what  it 
means. 

It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about  reducing 
our  spending  for  defense,  reduce  it  be- 
yond what  the  President  has  recom- 
mended. It  is  very  easy  to  vote  against,  as 
did  half  the  Senate,  an  adequate  missile 
defense  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
when  our  potential  opponents  in  the 
world  already  have  one.  But,  my  friends, 
we  are  entering  a  period  of  negotiation 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  hope  that  nego- 
tiation— I  believe  that  it  can  reduce  the 
burden  of  nuclear  arms  and  increase  the 
chances  of  real  peace  in  the  years  ahead. 

But  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  those  nego- 
tiations, I  say  to  you,  don't  send  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  to  the 
negotiating  table  in  a  position  of  weak- 
ness. Send  him  there  in  a  position  of 
strength.  We  need  a  strong  United  States 
of  America. 

George  Murphy  stands  for  those  things. 
He  has  voted  for^  he  has  talked  for,  a 
strong  United  States.  That  is  why  we 
need  him  in  the  United  States  Senate,  be- 
cause that  kind  of  strength  is  what  the 
President  needs  to  back  him  up  in  that 
vitally  important  body. 

Now,  let's  turn  from  the  problems 
abroad  to  the  problems  at  home. 

One  of  them  is  related  to  what  has  hap- 
pened abroad.  As  a  result  of  our  turning 
down  of  the  war,  we  have  found  that  a 
million  men  have  been  let  out  of  the 
armed  services  in  the  past  2  years  or  out 
of  defense  plants,  and  we  have  had  to 
begin  to  work  into  that  transition  from 
what  we  call  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime 
economy. 

Listen  carefully  to  what  I  say.  Did  you 
realize  that  when  we  look  back  to  World 
War  II  and  through  World  War  II,  that 
the  periods  when  the  United  States  of 
America  has  had  full  employment  have 
usually  been  in  times  of  war? 

My  friends,  I  think  we  want  to  have 
full  employment  and  prosperity  without 
war,  and  we  can  have  it  and  we  need  it 
with  your  support. 

This  presents  a  temporary  problem  in 
some  places,  like  California,  in  which  we 
have  a  trained  force  of  highly  skilled 
people  working  in  aircraft  and  in  other 
industries  that  are  associated  with  war 
production.  But  let  me  say  this:  that 
trained  force  is  an  enormous  asset  for  the 
future,  because  as  America  moves  from 
wartime  production  to  peacetime  produc- 
tion, the  possibilities  are  enormous,  the 
possibilities  in  the  field  of  the  environ- 


ment, the  possibilities  in  the  field  of  health 
care,  the  possibilities  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, the  needs  as  far  as  transportation 
is  concerned,  the  needs  as  far  as  housing 
is  concerned. 

In  all  of  these  areas,  California's 
trained,  skilled  manpower  will  now  move 
from  the  wartime  economy  to  jobs  for 
peace.  This  is  the  kind  of  a  program  that 
we  are  working  on. 

I  realize  that  in  a  political  campaign, 
particularly  in  the  last  days,  some  rather 
wild  charges  are  made.  And  an  attempt 
has  been  made,  I  understand,  to  inject 
into  this  campaign,  an  issue  that  is  com- 
pletely false  and  one  which  creates  fear 
among  people  right  in  this  area.  I  heard 
about  it  when  I  came  off  the  plane  today. 

One  of  the  reporters  said,  "What  about 
the  Ames  laboratory?  George  Murphy's 
opponent  has  charged  that  the  United 
States  Government  plans  to  close  that 
right  after  election  and  that  as  soon  as  it 
is  closed,  3,000  men  will  be  put  out  of 
jobs." 

This  is  what  I  find :  First,  anyone  who 
checked,  and  a  Congressman  of  the 
United  States  has  the  same  right  to  check 
as  a  Senator  or  anybody  else,  would  have 
found  there  has  never  been  any  intention 
of  closing  the  Ames  laboratory.  It  has 
never  been  discussed.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
closed  and  anyone  who  made  that  kind 
of  charge  did  so  with  knowledge  that  it 
was  false. 

My  friends,  I  think  that  is  the  fact. 

California  will  move  forward  in  this 
period  with  better  jobs,  jobs  based  on  a 
far  firmer  foundation — not  on  the  de- 
mands of  war  which  can  be  temporary, 
and  we  hope  will  always  be  temporary, 
but  on  the  sound  progress  of  peace  in  the 
future. 

Now,  we  come  to  a  third  point,  the 
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problem  of  peace  at  home. 

George  Murphy  referred  to  it.  I  reahze 
it  has  been  an  issue  here  in  California,  as 
well  as  in  other  places.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  I  found  here. 

When  we  came  into  office,  I  found  that 
in  the  previous  8  years,  crime  in  the 
United  States  of  America — listen  to  this — 
had  gone  up  158  percent,  all  kinds  of 
crime:  organized  crime,  street  crime, 
drugs,  narcotics,  obscenity,  pornography. 
And  there  was  no  program  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

And  I  said  over  and  over  again  in  that 
campaign  of  1968  that  I  intended  to  do 
something  about  it,  that  I  was  going  to 
appoint  stronger  judges,  that  I  was  going 
to  appoint  stronger  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, and  that  we  were  going  to  get 
stronger  laws. 

I  tried  to  keep  those  promises.  But  let 
me  tell  you  what  happened:  Eighteen 
months  ago,  I  asked  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  send  to  me  a  program  to 
deal  with  organized  crime,  to  deal  with 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs,  to  deal 
with  obscenity  and  pornography.  And  it 
has  taken  1 8  months  for  that  Congress,  on 
this  very  urgent  problem,  to  get  the  first 
bill  to  my  desk  for  signature.  They  had 
to  wait  until  an  election  was  coming  up. 

That  isn't  soon  enough.  Let  me  say  that 
we  need  in  the  United  States  Senate  a 
man  who  not  only  talks  and  votes  for  sup- 
porting the  President  in  his  effort  to  stop 
the  rise  in  crime,  who  not  only  talks  and 
votes  that  way  in  the  2  months  before  elec- 
tion, but  all  year  round.  And  George 
Murphy  is  an  all-year-round  crime  fighter 
and  that  is  the  kind  of  man  we  need  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Now,  we  move  to  the  area  of  progress. 
There  are  so  many  areas  here  we  could 
discuss:  the  plans  this  administration  has 


submitted  to  the  Congress  for  our  en- 
vironment 14  months  ago — still  not  the 
action  that  we  need — the  plans  in  so  many 
other  areas.  But  whether  it  is  in  the  envi- 
ronment or  health  care  or  housing,  or  in 
the  case  of  our  welfare  program — and  I 
will  discuss  that  briefly  so  you  can  under- 
stand exactly  where  we  stand  here — I  feel 
that  it  is  essential  to  recognize  that  this 
government  of  ours  has  got  to  quit  putting 
good  money  into  bad  programs,  or  we  are 
going  to  end  up  with  bad  programs  and 
bad  money. 

That  is  why  we  are  reforming  the 
institutions  of  government. 

Let  me  discuss  briefly  the  welfare  pro- 
gram as  we  presently  found  it,  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  about  it,  and  what  we  believe 
we  can  do  about  it  if  we  get  the  proper 
support  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Why  change  it?  We  don't  want  to 
change  it  because  we  are  not  interested  in 
helping  people  in  need.  Let  me  say  that 
in  this  great,  rich  country  of  ours,  we 
ought  to  feel  fortunate  that  any  family, 
and  particularly  any  children  in  a  family, 
can  be  assisted  when  they  are  unable  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Look  what  happened  to  our  welfare 
program.  Let  me  tell  you  about  what  I 
found  as  far  as  New  York  City  was  con- 
cerned. In  1966,  in  New  York  City,  there 
were  600,000  people  receiving  welfare.  In 
1970,  just  4  years  later,  there  were 
1,200,000  receiving  welfare.  They  just  go 
up  and  up  and  up,  the  number  on  the 
rolls,  the  costs,  and  no  plans  to  bring  it  to 
an  end. 

What  did  we  decide?  I  will  tell  you  why 
we  decided  it. 

We  looked  at  that  program ;  it  was  one 
that  had  no  incentives  for  work,  no  in- 
centives for  job  training,  no  requirements 
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for  work  that  were  adequate. 

I  say  to  you,  my  friends,  let  us  take  care 
of  all  those  who  need,  but  when  a  program 
makes  it  more  profitable  for  a  man  not  to 
work  than  to  work,  when  a  program  en- 
courages a  man  to  desert  his  family 
rather  than  stay  with  his  family,  we  ought 
to  get  rid  of  it  and  get  another  program 
in  its  place. 

That  is  why  we  are  working  on  a  wel- 
fare reform  which  provides,  as  we  should, 
for  assistance  to  all  families  that  need  it, 
but  which  also  provides  for  a  work  re- 
quirement and  which,  in  very  simple  lan- 
guage, makes  this  particular  point:  If  a 
man  is  able  to  work,  if  he  is  trained  for  a 
job,  if  he  is  then  offered  a  job,  and  if  he 
refuses  to  work,  he  should  not  be  paid  to 
loaf  by  a  taxpayer  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia or  anyplace  else. 

Now  I  have  one  message  particularly 
for  the  older  people  here,  and  then  per- 
haps one  for  the  younger  people  as  I  com- 
plete this  day  which  started  in  Illinois 
and  has  taken  me  to  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
and  now  California.  I  have  been  in  now 
15  States  over  the  past  couple  of  weeks: 
north,  east,  west,  and  south.  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  see  the  temper  of  America,  to 
see  great  audiences,  some  of  them  sup- 
porting my  proposals,  others  not.  But  most 
of  them,  like  you,  listening,  trying  to  know 
what  the  issues  are,  trying  to  make  a  deci- 
sion about  your  country  and  your  future. 

From  time  to  time  there  have  been 
problems  in  some  of  these  rallies,  as  you 
may  have  noticed.  Sometimes  there  are  a 
few  people  in  the  hall  or,  like  tonight,  out- 
side the  hall.  The  Secret  Service  told  me 
there  are  900  demonstrators  outside  shout- 
ing their  hatred  for  the  United  States  and 
shouting  also  the  usual  obscenities  that  you 
expect  from  this  kind  of  a  crowd. 

But  let  me  just  say  this,  my  friends:  I 


have  seen  America.  Young  Americans  are 
getting  a  bad  rap,  and  they  are  getting 
it  because  night  after  night  on  that  tele- 
vision, what  you  see  are  the  violent,  radi- 
cal few.  You  see  a  bombing  here,  a  build- 
ing is  bombed,  a  bank  is  burned — ^just  10 
miles  from  my  home  near  the  California 
campus  at  Irvine — or  you  see,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  some  meetings,  of  people  try- 
ing to  break  up  a  meeting,  shouting  down 
speakers,  shouting  down  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  And  as  you  see  those 
people  on  the  television,  you  think  that 
they  are  the  majority  of  young  Americans 
or,  if  not  a  majority,  that  they  are  going  to 
be  the  leaders  of  the  future. 

Well,  I  have  news  for  you:  Those 
violent  few,  those  radical  few,  they  aren't 
a  majority  of  young  Americans,  and  they 
are  not  going  to  be  the  leaders  of  America 
in  the  future. 

Now,  again,  all  of  you  parents  and 
others,  you  listen :  I  know  young  America. 
Young  America  is  idealistic,  and  that  is 
to  their  credit. 

They  want  peace  in  the  world,  and 
that  is  to  their  credit. 

They  are  not  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  are,  and  that  is  to  their  credit.  They 
care.  They  care  about  people  that  don't 
have  the  chance  that  they  have,  and  that 
is  to  their  credit  . 

They  want  change  in  America,  and  that 
is  to  their  credit.  Because  a  younger  gen- 
eration that  was  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  were  would  not  be  a  great  generation, 
and  this  has  the  potential  for  greatness. 

But,  my  friends,  the  young  generation 
that  I  have  seen  around  this  country,  the 
great  m.ajority,  while  they  want  change, 
recognize  that  the  greatness  of  America  is 
that  this  country,  for  1 90  years,  provides  a 
method  for  peacefully  changing  what  you 
don't  like. 
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And  in  a  country  that  provides  for 
peaceful  change^  there  is  no  cause  that 
justifies  violence  and  lawlessness  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

My  friends,  how  do  you  answer  them? 
There  is  a  very  simple  way.  You  don't 
answer  in  kind.  You  don't  resort  to  vio- 
lence. You  don't  try  to  shout  them  down. 

The  way  you  answer  is  with  the  most 
powerful  weapon  that  free  men  have  ever 
had,  or  women.  And  that  is  with  a  vote. 

On  November  3d,  each  person  here  of 
voting  age  has  the  opportunity  for  a 
moment  to  be  the  most  powerful  person 
in  the  world,  because  with  his  vote,  he 
determines  his  future,  the  future  of  his 
State,  the  future  of  his  Nation,  and  pos- 
sibly the  future  of  the  world. 


Tonight,  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  how  I 
believe  that  future  would  be  served. 

I  believe,  very  honestly,  it  would  be  best 
served  by  supporting  the  candidates  that 
I  have  mentioned  tonight:  Governor 
Reagan  and  our  fine  team  at  the  State 
level,  George  Murphy  and  our  team  at  the 
national  level. 

But,  my  friends,  I  simply  want  to  say 
this  as  I  conclude:  The  most  important 
thing  is  you  on  November  3d — remem- 
ber, that  is  when  the  power  is  to  the 
people.  Use  that  power  and  vote  for  what 
is  best  for  America,  and  it  will  be  best  for 
you. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the 
San  Jose  Municipal  Auditorium. 


4 1 2     Statement  About  the  Disorders  at  San  Jose, 
California.     October  29,  1970 


THE  STONING  at  San  Jose  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  viciousness  of  the  lawless  ele- 
ments in  our  society. 

This  was  no  outburst  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual. This  was  the  action  of  an  unruly 
mob  that  represents  the  worst  in  America. 
I  have  been  careful  to  point  out  that  these 
are  the  actions  of  a  violent  few. 

It  is  important  that  all  Americans  keep 
this  perspective.  But  the  time  has  come 
to  take  the  gloves  off  and  speak  to  this 
kind  of  behavior  in  a  forthright  way. 
Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  assem- 
bly cannot  exist  when  people  who  peace- 
fully attend  rallies  are  attacked  with  flying 
rocks. 

Tomorrow  night  at  Anaheim  I  will  dis- 
cuss what  America  must  do  to  end  the 
wave  of  violence  and  terrorism  by  the 
radical  antidemocratic  elements  in  our 
society. 


note:  The  statement  was  released  at  El  Toro 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  El  Toro,  Calif. 

On  November  3,  1970,  a  statement  on  the 
disorders  by  Press  Secretary  Ronald  L.  Ziegler 
was  given  to  reporters  at  San  Clemente,  Calif. 
The  statement  read  as  follows : 

Following  the  San  Jose  incident,  there,  of 
course,  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion  and  con- 
jecture about  it.  I  think  everyone  agrees  that 
it  was  an  unfortunate  incident. 

As  the  President  said,  this  violent  act  by  a 
few  should  not  reflect  on  San  Jose,  nor  should 
it  reflect  on  the  capabilities  of  the  San  Jose 
police  force. 

However,  one  thing,  unfortunately,  should 
be  stated  clearly,  and  this  is  the  assessment  of 
those  riding  in  the  Presidential  car  and  in  the 
Presidential  motorcade.  That  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent's car  and  motorcade  came  under  a  bar- 
rage of  rocks  as  it  left  the  San  Jose  Auditorium. 

It  should  be  further  said  that  reporters  from 
various  news  organizations  inspected  the  Presi- 
dential limousine  and  noted  chips  in  the  roof 
glass  and  other  parts  of  the  car. 

I  give  these  comments,  not  to  take  specific 
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issue  with  all  of  those  who  are  discussing  the 
San  Jose  incident,  but  simply  to  state  two 
things — that  published  and  broadcast  reports 
of  the  incident  were  in  no  way  exaggerated.  It 


was  a  serious  and  unfortunate  incident  that  I 
personally  would  hope  never  would  occur  again 
around  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
those  accompanying  him. 


413     Remarks  in  Anaheim,  California. 
October  30,   1970 


Governor  Reagan,  Senator  Murphy,  my 
fellow  Calif ornians,  my  fellow  Americans: 

I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  proud  moment 
it  is  for  me  to  be  addressing  the  Nation, 
for  the  first  time  in  this  campaign,  from 
my  native  State  of  California.  And  I  join 
with  all  of  you  in  this  great  hall,  and  those 
of  you  in  California,  in  giving  my  enthu- 
siastic endorsement  to  the  entire  State 
ticket,  and  particularly  to  the  leader  of 
that  ticket,  a  man  who  is  the  first  man 
of  the  first  State — Ronald  Reagan. 

And  I  also  give  my  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement to  all  of  those  on  the  national 
ticket,  the  candidates  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  our  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate  for  reelection — - 
George  Murphy. 

I  should  like  to  give  a  personal  testi- 
monial with  regard  to  George  Murphy. 
I  have  known  him  for  25  years.  I  have 
known  him  for  6  years  as  a  United  States 
Senator.  He  is  a  very,  very  fine  Senator. 
Just  as  important,  he  is  a  fine  human 
being. 

For  all  the  years  that  I  have  known 
him,  he  has  been  dedicated  to  his  family, 
to  his  church,  to  his  State,  and  to  his 
Nation.  I  am  very  proud  that  a  man  like 
George  Murphy,  who  is  a  man  of  un- 
questioned integrity,  unquestioned  loyalty, 
unquestioned  honesty,  is  my  Senator  from 
California  and  is  my  friend. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  after  giving  that 
personal  testimonial,  I  am  sure  that  that 


would  seem  to  be  enough  with  regard  to 
why  I  feel  George  Murphy  should  be  re- 
elected Senator  from  California. 

But  to  this  audience  here  in  California 
and  to  all  of  you  listening  across  the  coun- 
try, I  say  it  isn't  enough  simply  that  the 
individual  is  one  who  is  a  personal  friend 
and  is  a  member  of  your  party. 

In  this  year  1970,  the  issues  are  so  im- 
portant that  we  must  not  think  in  per- 
sonal terms,  we  must  not  think  in  party 
terms,  we  must  think  of  what  is  best  for 
America.  And  it  is  because  I  believe  that 
what  George  Murphy  stands  for,  what 
the  candidates  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate that  I  have  campaigned  across  this 
country  stand  for — because  I  believe  what 
they  stand  for  is  best  for  America,  that 
I  am  for  them  and  I  hope  you  are  for 
them,  too. 

This  is  probably  the  most  important  and 
decisive  Senate  election  in  the  190-year 
history  of  this  country,  because  the  pres- 
ent Senate  is  divided  very  narrowly.  In 
vote  after  vote,  a  change  of  one  vote,  a 
majority  of  one,  could  make  the  difference 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  policy  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  pledged 
in  his  campaign  is  going  to  be  adopted 
or  whether  it  is  going  to  be  rejected. 

I  made  some  promises  in  the  campaign 
of  1968.  I  am  trying  to  keep  those  prom- 
ises. The  people  of  the  United  States 
expect  their  Presidents  to  keep  their 
promises. 
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The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
a  very  powerful  man.  He  is  probably  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  world  because 
he  heads  the  world's  richest  country  and 
the  world's  strongest  country. 

But  the  President  of  the  United  States 
cannot  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done 
fully  unless  he  has  the  support  of  the 
House  and  the  support  of  the  Senate. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  tonight,  whether 
it  is  in  California  or  in  your  State  where 
there  is  a  Senate  contest  or  a  House  con- 
test, I  ask  you  to  vote  for  those  men  who 
will  vote  for  the  President  rather  than 
against  him,  so  that  the  President  can 
keep  his  promises  to  you,  the  American 
people. 

Let  me  begin  with  the  most  important 
promise  that  I  made  in  the  last  campaign. 
You  all  remember  it.  I  made  it  right  here 
in  this  very  hall.  It  was  that  I  would  work 
to  bring  peace  to  America  and  to  the 
world. 

I  have  tried  to  keep  that  promise.  I 
want  to  tell  you  what  I  found  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  what  I  have  done.  I  want  to 
tell  you  what  we  need  if  we  are  going  to 
meet  that  great  objective  . 

When  I  came  into  office,  I  found 
550,000  Americans  in  Vietnam  with  no 
plan  to  bring  them  home.  I  found  that  our 
casualties  were  300  a  week  and  no  plans 
to  bring  them  down.  I  found  that  there 
was  no  peace  plan  being  offered  at  the 
conference  table  in  Paris. 

I  went  to  work.  We  adopted  a  plan  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end.  Instead  of  having 
a  situation  which  had  been  the  case  for 
the  previous  5  years  when  men  were  going 
to  Vietnam,  we  have  been  bringing  them 
home  by  the  tens  of  thousands  and  they 
will  continue  to  come  home. 

Instead  of  casualties  being  at  300  a 


week,  as  a  result  of  the  strong  action  we 
took  against  the  Cambodian  sanctuaries, 
we  have  destroyed  the  enemy's  capability 
to  the  point  that  our  casualties  are  the 
lowest  in  4^  years,  and  they  will  go  lower 
as  a  result  of  that  policy. 

And  the  United  States,  because  of  the 
actions  we  have  taken,  has  been  able  to 
present  a  peace  proposal  as  far-reaching, 
as  generous  as  anyone  could  possibly  rec- 
ommend, a  proposal  that  contains  a  cease- 
fire, an  exchange  of  prisoners,  a  negotiated 
settlement,  and,  of  course,  the  right  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  to  determine 
their  own  government  and  our  willingness 
to  abide  by  that  decision,  whatever  it  is. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  what  we 
have  done.  But  now  we  come  to  the  issue, 
the  issue  that  divides  the  present  Senate 
sometimes  by  one  vote,  sometimes  two, 
sometimes  three. 

The  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  should 
move  faster.  Some  say,  "Peace  now." 
Some  say,  "Why  not  6  months  from  now? 
Why  not  a  deadline?" 

Let  me  simply  answer  that  in  this  way  : 
The  problem  is  not  to  end  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  After  all,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armed  Forces  could  have  ended  the 
war  the  day  that  he  came  into  office. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  have  been  in 
four  wars  in  this  century.  We  ended  World 
War  I.  We  ended  World  War  II.  We 
ended  the  Korean  war.  But  let  me  say  to 
these  young  people  here  particularly,  be- 
cause your  future  is  involved:  Do  you 
realize  that  in  this  whole  century,  the  20th 
century,  the  people  of  America  have  not 
had  a  full  generation  of  peace?  So,  what 
we  want  to  do  now,  is  to  end  this  war  in 
a  way  that  we  will  discourage  those  that 
misfht  start  another  war,  so  that  we  can 
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have  a  full  generation  of  peace  for  all 
Americans. 

You  may  have  noted  that  one  of  the 
Senate  critics  of  our  peace  policy  toward 
Vietnam,  who  was  asking  for  a  more  pre- 
cipitate withdrawal,  said  that  our  best 
young  men  were  going  to  Canada. 

I  disagree.  Our  best  young  men,  my 
friends — our  best  young  men  are  in  Viet- 
nam risking  their  lives  so  that  those  that 
protest  "Peace  now,"  won't  have  to  go 
to  Vietnam  or  fight  another  war  in  the 
future. 

And  tonight  I  can  say  to  you,  with 
assurance,  we  are  bringing  the  war  to  an 
end.  We  are  ending  it  in  a  way  that  will 
discourage  those  that  might  start  another 
war,  and  that  will  give  us  a  chance  to  have 
peace,  not  just  for  the  next  election,  but 
peace  for  the  next  generation. 

And  if  you  want  that,  then  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  get  backing,  backing  for 
the  President  from  the  Senate,  backing 
that  men  like  George  Murphy  and  the 
others  that  I  have  campaigned  for  across 
this  country  have  been  giving.  If  you 
want  that,  it  is  also  important  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  whenever 
he  negotiates  with  other  countries — and 
particularly  when  he  negotiates  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  I  will  be  negotiating  in 
the  future,  and  as  my  representatives  will 
be,  for  the  limitation  of  nuclear  arms — 
when  we  negotiate,  let  us  be  sure  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  negotiates 
from  strength  and  not  from  weakness. 

So  the  issue  is  clear :  We  need  Senators, 
we  need  Congressmen,  who  will  recog- 
nize that  a  just  peace  in  Vietnam,  one 
that  discourages  the  warmakers,  and  that 
a  strong  America  are  essential  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  generation  of  peace. 

And  that  is  what  I  ask  the  American 


people  to  consider  as  you  vote  on 
November  3d. 

And  as  we  consider  the  problem  of 
peace  abroad,  let  us  turn  to  a  closely 
related  problem,  that  of  peace  at  home. 

The  United  States  cannot  lead  the 
forces  of  peace  abroad  unless  we  can  dem- 
onstrate that  we  can  restore  peace  and 
keep  peace  right  here  at  home  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Let  me  again  tell  you  what  I  found. 
When  I  came  into  office,  I  found  that  in 
the  previous  8  years  crime  had  gone  up 
158  percent  in  this  country,  street  crime, 
organized  crime,  the  use  of  drugs  and  nar- 
cotics, the  flow  of  obscenity  and  pornog- 
raphy into  the  homes. 

I  pledged  certain  things.  I  remember 
pledging  it  right  here  in  this  hall  and  in 
halls  all  across  this  country  in  the  1968 
campaign. 

I  said  that  I  would  appoint  stronger 
judges.  I  said  that  I  would  ask  for  stronger 
laws.  I  said  that  I  would  appoint  a 
stronger  Attorney  General. 

I  have  tried  to  keep  those  promises.  But 
what  have  I  found?  We  have  had  delay 
in  the  confirmation  of  the  judges,  and  it 
took  18  months  for  the  Congress  to  get 
the  first  one  of  the  major  crime  bills  that 
I  asked  for  1 8  months  ago  to  my  desk  for 
signature,  just  before  the  election. 

My  friends,  I  tell  you  what  we  need  in 
this  field.  Again,  we  need  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  who  will  vote  for 
the  President  and  not  against  him,  so  that 
w^e  can  see  to  it  that  the  wave  of  crime 
does  not  become  the  wave  of  the  future 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Let  us  clearly  understand  the  issue.  The 
issue  is  not  being  for  crime  or  against  it. 
Everybody  is  against  crime.  But  the  issue 
is  what  do  you  do  about  it;  how  do  you 
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act;  how  do  you  vote;  how  urgent  is  the 
problem  to  you? 

I  should  point  out  to  all  of  you  here  that 
as  I  look  over  this  situation,  I  find  that 
there  are  men  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
who,  as  we  approach  an  election,  become 
very  concerned  about  the  issue.  But  what 
we  need  are  men  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  who  not  only 
talk  that  way  in  the  2  months  of  the  elec- 
tion campaign,  but  who  work  and  talk  and 
vote  for  those  measures  that  are  necessary 
to  stop  the  criminal  elements  all  year 
round.  And  George  Murphy  and  those 
that  I  am  supporting  are  that  kind  of  men. 

And  now,  I  turn  to  an  event  related  to 
all  this,  that  occurred  in  San  Jose  yester- 
day. You  saw  it  on  your  television  screens, 
an  incident  in  which  you  saw  3,000  people 
inside  listening  to  the  speakers  and  1,000 
demonstrators  outside,  demonstrators  who 
shouted  epithets,  but,  in  addition  to  that, 
who  hurled  bottles  and  rocks  and  bricks, 
broke  windows,  damaged  the  President's 
car,  damaged  the  buses,  injured  some  of 
the  people  in  those  buses. 

It  was  a  violent  demonstration.  And  as 
that  demonstration  was  concluded,  there 
were  those  that  were  trying  to  indicate 
what  it  meant. 

I  want  to  give  you  tonight  my  judgment 
as  to  what  that  demonstration  meant. 

I  say  to  you  tonight,  it  is  time  to  draw 
the  line.  I  do  not  mean  a  party  line.  Be- 
cause, when  I  speak  of  a  line,  I  am  refer- 
ring not  just  to  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats, I  am  referring  to  a  line  between 
those  who  understand  this  problem  and 
deal  with  it  effectively  and  those  who  do 
not. 

You  recall  what  happened  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  where  someone  was 
killed  in  a  lighted  building.  Listen  to  what 


the  Wisconsin  State  Journal  said  in  an 
editorial.  "It  isn't  just  the  radicals  that 
set  the  bomb  in  the  lighted,  occupied 
building  who  were  guilty.  The  blood  is 
on  the  hands  of  anyone  who  encouraged 
them,  anyone  who  talked  recklessly  of 
revolution,  anyone  who  has  chided  with 
mild  disparagement  the  violence  of  ex- 
tremism, while  hinting  that  the  cause  was 
right  all  the  time." 

Here  is  what  we  must  understand :  We 
must  recognize,  my  friends,  that  simply 
because  the  cause  happens  to  be  peace, 
no  protest  for  peace  justifies  violence,  jus- 
tifies shouting  down  speakers,  justifies  law- 
lessness, or  any  kind  of  action. 

My  friends,  what  we  must  recognize  is 
that  in  a  system  that  provides  a  method 
for  peaceful  change,  there  is  no  cause  that 
justifies  resort  to  violence  or  lawlessness 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

And  it  is  time,  also,  for  us  to  recognize 
that  candidates  for  the  Senate  and  the 
House  who,  in  the  past,  have  either  con- 
doned this,  defended  it,  excused  it,  or 
failed  to  speak  up  against  it — that  these 
are  men  who  do  not  have  the  qualifica- 
tions now  to  take  the  strong  stand  that 
needs  to  be  taken  against  this  kind  of  law- 
lessness and  this  kind  of  violence. 

I  can  say  again,  that  across  this  coun- 
try, I  am  proud  to  say  that  every  candidate 
that  I  have  spoken  for  is  one  that  has  not 
adopted  this  permissive  attitude  toward 
either  crime  or  toward  this  kind  of  violent 
protest.  So,  stand  with  these  men  who 
understand  the  issues  and  whose  record 
is  clear  on  this  point. 

But  now,  let's  keep  this  in  perspective. 
As  you  saw  that  picture  in  San  Jose  yes- 
terday of  the  violent  few,  and  as  you  look 
at  your  television  screens  night  after  night, 
you  may  get  the  impression,  with  the  rocks 
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being  thrown,  the  shouting  of  the  obscene 
words  and  the  like,  that  the  violent  few 
among  our  youth  are  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
can youth  today,  or  that  they  may  be  the 
leaders  of  America  tomorrow. 

My  friends,  I  have  good  news  for  you. 
I  have  traveled  this  country.  I  have  seen 
thousands  of  people  over  the  past  few 
months.  I  have  seen  thousands  of  young 
people.  And  I  can  tell  you  that  the  radical 
few  that  you  see  on  your  television  screens 
night  after  night — they  are  not  a  majority 
of  American  youth  today  and  they  will  not 
be  the  leaders  of  America  tomorrow. 

My  friends,  it  is  time  to  answer  those 
who  have  given  this  distorted  and  inac- 
curate picture  of  America.  It  is  time  for 
the  great  silent  majority  of  Americans  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  And  the  way  you 
can  stand  up  and  be  counted  is  not  to 
answer  in  kind.  You  don't  have  to  resort 
to  violence.  You  don't  have  to  shout  down 
speakers.  You  don't  have  to  shout  four- 
letter  words. 

The  way  to  answer  them,  my  friends,  is 


on  November  3d,  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote.  And  in  that  very  moment  when  you 
vote,  in  the  loneliness  of  that  polling 
booth,  you  are  the  most  powerful  person 
in  the  world. 

Vote  for  men  who  have  a  clear  record 
of  understanding  these  issues.  Vote  for 
men  who  have  always  stood  against  those 
who  would  tear  America  down. 

And  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  those  men 
who  will  stand  with  the  President,  rather 
than  against  the  President,  for  these  pol- 
icies, for  progress  without  inflation  in  this 
country,  for  prosperity  without  war,  for 
the  reestablishment  in  America  of  respect 
for  law  and  of  laws  that  deserve  respect. 

And,  above  all,  for  the  great  objective 
that  young  Americans  want,  that  all 
Americans  want,  a  generation  of  peace 
for  America  and  all  the  world. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  7:37  p.m.  in  the 
Anaheim  Convention  Center.  His  remarks  were 
videotaped  for  broadcast  at  8:30  p.m.  on  the 
CBS  television  network  on  time  purchased  by 
the  Republican  National  Committee. 
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PAUL  FANNIN  and  Jack  Williams  are 
a  tested  and  experienced  leadership  team 
who  deserve  the  support  of  all  Arizonans 
who  are  concerned  about  effective 
government. 

Paul  Fannin  is  a  man  who  has  proven 
himself  worthy  of  your  trust — and  mine — 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
a  man  who  will  stand  with  the  adminis- 
tration on  the  crucial  issues.  He  shares 
our  commitment  to  peace  through 
strength — both  in  ending  war  abroad  and 


in  restoring  order  at  home.  Highly  re- 
spected by  his  colleagues,  Paul  Fannin  is 
an  effective  spokesman  for  Arizona  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

As  mayor  of  Phoenix  and  as  the  first 
Republican  Governor  to  work  with  a  Re- 
publican legislature  since  statehood.  Jack 
Williams  has  been  a  strong  and  a  sound 
leader.  He  has  fought  effectively  against 
crime,  against  corruption,  and  against 
pollution.  His  experience  and  proven  abil- 
ity make  him  exactly  the  right  man  to  be 
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elected  to  the  first  4-year  term  as  your 
Governor. 

Republican  government  means  good 
government — in  Arizona  and  in  the  Na- 
tion. I  hope  that  the  voters  of  Arizona  will 


vote  to  support  the  Republican  ticket  in 
the  coming  elections. 

NOTE :  The  statement  was  released  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


415     Remarks  at  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
October  31,   1970 


Governor  Williams,  Senator  Fannin,  Con- 
gressman Rhodes,  Congressman  Steiger, 
all  of  the  distinguished  guests  on  the  plat- 
form, and  all  the  distinguished  members 
of  this  audience: 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  wonderful 
reception.  I  understand,  incidentally,  that 
traffic  is  backed  up  for  3  miles.  We  saw 
it  as  we  came  in.  I  hope,  incidentally,  that 
our  friends  in  radio  and  television  that 
they  have  this  on  the  radio,  so  the  people 
in  the  cars  can  hear  on  the  radio,  and 
my  greetings  to  you. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  back  in  Arizona. 
I  remember  my  very  young  years  when  I 
was  in  Prescott  on  three  different  sum- 
mers. I  have  very  warm  feelings  about 
this  State.  As  Barry  Goldwater  says,  too, 
I  was  raised  on  Arizona's  water,  so  we 
share  something  in  common. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the  size 
of  this  crowd  when  I  realize  what  we  are 
competing  with  today,  the  homecoming 
at  the  University  of  Arizona  at  Tucson.  I 
understand  the  Arizona  State  Fair — is 
that  right? — it  is  going  on  now,  and  the 
opening  of  deer  season. 

And  also,  I  am  very  appreciative  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  had  some  wonderful 
musical  organizations  that  have  been  en- 
tertaining us  and  entertaining  you  before 
we  were  here.  If  I  could  just  mention 
them  briefly.  I  want  all  those  who  are 


listening  on  television  and  radio  to  hear 
it,  too.  I  understand  we  have  had  from  the 
choral  groups — and  let's  give  them  all  a 
hand — the  Phoenix  Boys'  Club  chorus,  the 
Coronado  High  School  choral  group.  The 
Phoenicians  barbershop  chorus,  the 
Scottsdale  High  School  Band,  and  the 
Arizona  State  University  Band. 

After  that  reception  from  that  band,  I 
can't  resist  just  saying  something  to  you 
that  is  going  to  get  me  in  trouble  some- 
place else.  When  I  was  in  Texas  a  few 
days  ago,  they  told  me  that  Texas  was 
number  one.  When  I  was  in  Ohio  the 
other  day,  they  told  me  that  Ohio  State 
was  going  to  be  number  one.  When  I  was 
in  Indiana,  they  told  me  Notre  Dame 
was  going  to  be  number  one.  When  I  was 
in  northern  California,  they  told  me  that 
Stanford  was  number  one. 

But,  boy,  when  I  am  in  Arizona,  Ari- 
zona State  is  number  one. 

I  am  glad  to  be  in  the  State  of  cham- 
pions, a  champion  United  States  Senator 
and  a  man  who  belongs  not  only  to 
Arizona  but  the  whole  Nation — Barry 
Goldwater. 

And  a  champion  in  the  form  of  the 
man  that  I  am  proud  here  to  endorse,  a 
very  great  Governor,  one  who  has  served 
this  State  and  one  who  is  among  the  top 
ranks  among  the  Governors  of  the  Nation, 
Governor  Williams,  of  Arizona. 
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And  champion  Congressman^  too^, 
Johnny  Rhodes^  who  serves  in  the  leader- 
ship with  me,  and  Congressman  Steiger. 
Let  me  say  for  our  congressional  candi- 
dates^ let's  give  them  the  hand  that  they 
deserve^  too. 

And  finally^  your  United  States  Senator, 
the  man  who  is  up  for  reelection,  the  man 
who  is  among  those  for  whom  I  am  par- 
ticularly campaigning  across  this  country, 
because  what  happens  in  the  Senate  this 
year  is  perhaps  the  most  important  Sen- 
ate race  in  the  190-year  history  of  this 
country. 

I  simply  want  to  say  this  about  Paul 
Fannin:  I  have  known  him  as  you  have 
known  him  for  a  number  of  years.  I  have 
known  him  as  a  fine  Senator  and  as  a 
fine  man. 

I  also  know  this:  that  he  is  a  man  on 
whom  I  depend.  I  value  his  advice.  I 
know  that  he  fights  for  Arizona,  but  I 
also  know  that  he  fights  for  the  defense 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  we 
need  that,  too,  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

I  am  proud  to  endorse  him.  I  don't 
know  what  I  would  do  without  him.  Give 
him  back,  will  you?  How  about  it?  We 
want  him  back. 

Now^,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are 
all  standing  here  and  I  know  you  have 
been  standing  for  a  long  time,  jammed 
up,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  get  tired. 
But  I  have  selected  this  particular  oc- 
casion for  a  major  statement.  A  major 
statement  that  needs  to  be  made,  needs 
to  be  made  now,  not  because  it  is  the  end 
of  a  political  campaign,  but  because  this 
problem  has  been  building  up  in  America. 

It  is  time  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  speak  out  clearly  to  the 
American  people,  not  because  he  person- 
ally has  been  affected  by  it  but  because 


all  of  America  is  affected  by  what  hap- 
pened a  couple  of  days  ago  in  my  home 
State  of  California,  in  San  Jose. 

You  saw  some  of  it  on  television.  You 
saw  the  crowd  inside,  a  crowd  like  this, 
3,000  people,  listening,  cheering,  indicat- 
ing their  interest  in  who  might  be  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  might  be  the  Senator,  and,  of 
course,  showing  respect  for  the  office  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  You 
saw  also  the  crowd  outside. 

The  crowd  inside  were  exercising  their 
right  to  peaceable  assembly,  as  you  are 
today.  They  were  listening  to  political 
speakers.  They  were  weighing  the  issues 
in  the  campaign  of  1970. 

And  outside  the  hall  there  was  a  mob  of 
about  1,000,  maybe  a  few  more.  We  could 
see  the  hate  in  their  faces  as  we  drove  into 
the  hall,  and  the  obscene  signs  they  waved. 
We  could  hear  the  hate  in  their  voices  as 
they  chanted  their  obscenities. 

And  inside  the  hall,  we  could  hear  them 
pounding  on  the  doors  as  if  they  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  people  listening  re- 
spectfully to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
California,  the  senior  Senator,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Along  the  campaign  trail  we  have  seen 
and  heard  demonstrators,  but  never  before 
in  this  campaign  was  there  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  hatred.  As  we  came  out  of  the 
hall  and  entered  the  motorcade,  the  haters 
surged  past  the  barricades. 

They  began  throwing  rocks.  These  were 
not  small  stones;  they  were  large  rocks. 
They  were  heavy  enough  to  smash  win- 
dows, windows  in  the  press  bus,  windows 
in  the  staff  cars.  They  weren't  directed  at 
me,  though  some  did  hit  the  Presidential 
car.  Most  of  the  rocks  hit  the  buses  and 
the  other  cars  behind. 

What  is  the  reaction  of  the  people  who 
came — people  like  you?  They  are  at  a 
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rally^  peaceably  at  a  rally.  Many  who 
brought  their  children  were  terrified. 
Others  were  incensed  at  the  insult  to  their 
elected  leaders.  And  all  were  repelled  by 
the  atmosphere  of  violence  and  hatred 
that  marred  the  event.  And  they  thought 
to  themselves,  "Is  this  America?  Is  this 
the  land  where  reason  and  peaceful  dis- 
cussion is  the  hallmark  of  a  free  society?" 

Some  say  that  the  violent  dissent  is 
caused  by  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Well,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  my  fellow  Americans,  it 
is  about  time  we  branded  this  line  of 
thinking,  this  alibi  for  violence,  for  what 
it  is:  pure  nonsense. 

Those  who  carry  a  "peace"  sign  in  one 
hand  and  throw  a  bomb  or  a  brick  with 
the  other  are  the  super  hypocrites  of  our 
time. 

My  friends,  the  war  is  ending.  Instead 
of  sending  men  to  Vietnam,  we  are  bring- 
ing them  home.  Instead  of  casualties  going 
up,  they  are  coming  down.  A  peace  plan 
is  on  the  table.  And  we  are  ending  the 
war  in  a  way  that  will  discourage  ag- 
gressors so  that  we  can  have  not  just  peace 
for  the  next  election,  but  peace  for  the 
next  generation.  That  is  what  is  happen- 
ing, and  that  is  what  Americans  are  for. 

And  yet,  as  the  war  ends,  the  violence 
continues,  and  this  is  proof  that  these 
alibis  are  worthless. 

Others  say  that  the  cause  of  violence  is 
repression,  but  the  people  who  came 
peaceably  to  the  rally  in  San  Jose — they 
were  not  repressing  the  haters  outside. 
There  is  more  freedom  in  the  United 
States  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  about  time  that  we  cut  out  the 
nonsense — it  is  simply  pure  nonsense  that 
repression  is  the  cause  of  violence  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Violence  in  America  today  is  not  caused 
by  the  war;  it  is  not  caused  by  repression. 


There  is  no  romantic  ideal  involved.  Let's 
recognize  these  people  for  what  they  are. 
They  are  not  romantic  revolutionaries. 
They  are  the  same  thugs  and  hoodlums 
that  have  always  plagued  the  good  people. 

And  now  the  reason,  a  major  reason, 
that  they  have  gained  such  prominence  in 
our  national  life,  the  major  reason  they 
dominate  our  television  screens  as  they 
do  night  after  night,  the  reason  that  they 
increasingly  terrorize  decent  citizens,  can 
be  summed  up  in  a  single  word :  appease- 
ment. When  you  permit  an  imbalance  to 
exist  that  favors  the  accused  over  the  vic- 
tim, you  are  inviting  more  violence  and 
breeding  more  bullies. 

For  too  long,  and  this  needs  to  be  said 
and  said  now  and  here,  the  strength  of 
freedom  in  our  society  has  been  eroded 
by  a  creeping  permissiveness  in  our  legis- 
latures, in  our  courts,  in  our  family  life, 
and  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

For  too  long,  we  have  appeased  aggres- 
sion here  at  home,  and,  as  with  all  ap- 
peasement, the  result  has  been  more 
aggression  and  more  violence.  The  time 
has  come  to  draw  the  line.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  great  silent  majority  of 
Americans  of  all  ages,  of  every  political 
persuasion,  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
against  appeasement  of  the  rock  throwers 
and  the  obscenity  shouters  in  America. 

My  fellow  Americans,  let  us  understand 
this  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  There  is  no 
candidate  of  either  party  that  is  for 
crime,  that  is  for  violence.  The  choice 
before  the  American  people  next  week 
is  not  so  simple  as  picking  between  the 
proviolent  and  the  antiviolent.  Everyone 
denounces  violence. 

The  choice  is  between  approaches  to 
the  same  goal.  One  approach  holds  that 
violence  will  end  as  we  end  the  war; 
that  violence  will  end  as  we  orive  more 
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power  to  those  who  demand  more  power; 
that  violence  will  end  as  we  end  hunger 
and  poverty  in  America. 

The  people  who  believe  in  this  ap- 
proach are  sincere  Americans.  They  have 
every  right  to  this  point  of  view.  But  I 
believe  that  their  approach  has  led  us 
down  a  path  of  appeasement  that  has  re- 
sulted in  the  very  thing  that  they  abhor 
most:  the  increase  in  violence,  the  limit- 
ing of  personal  freedom. 

For  years  now,  it  has  been  fashionable 
to  portray  ours,  this  great  country  of 
America,  as  a  sick  society;  to  belittle  its 
successes  and  breastbeat  about  its  short- 
comings ;  to  make  automatic  heroes  out  of 
those  who  protest  as  if  the  act  of  pro- 
test— regardless  of  what  was  being  pro- 
tested, or  how  it  was  done,  or  whose  rights 
were  being  infringed,  or  even  whether  the 
protesters  had  anything  better  to  offer — 
as  if  this  act  itself  were  the  mark  of  some 
higher  virtue,  and  when  rituals  of  protest 
began  establishing  a  tyranny  of  their  own, 
there  were  many  who  somehow  forgot 
that  tyranny  is  wrong,  whatever  its  form — 
whether  the  tyranny  of  government,  or 
the  tyranny  of  terrorists,  or  the  tyranny 
of  those  who  shout  down  speakers,  or  the 
tyranny  of  those  who  would  shut  down 
colleges  or  blockade  streets  in  an  effort 
to  impose  their  own  views  on  others. 

That  way  is  not  the  American  way  and 
that  way  will  not  be  the  American  way 
as  long  as  those  who  care  about  freedom 
and  decency  and  respect  for  the  rights  of 
one  another  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

For  a  decade,  now,  this  approach  dom- 
inated America.  It  has  obviously  failed. 
The  time  has  come  to  try  a  new  approach. 

Let  me  first  point  out  what  this  new 
approach,  our  approach,  is  not.  The  an- 
swer to  bluster  is  not  more  bluster.  The 
answer  to  bluster  is  firmness.  The  answer 


to  a  wave  of  violence  is  not  a  wave  of 
repression.  That  is  exactly  what  the  vio- 
lent few  want  so  that  they  can  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  moderates. 

The  answer  to  violence  is  the  strong 
application  of  fair  American  justice. 

And  the  answer  to  violent  dissent  is  not 
oppression  of  legitimate  dissent.  The  great 
danger  to  dissent  today  comes  not  from 
the  forces  of  law,  but  from  the  organized 
tyranny  of  some  dissenters. 

Now,  let  me  spell  out  what  the  new 
approach,  our  approach,  is: 

First,  the  new  approach  to  violence  calls 
for  new  and  strong  laws  that  will  give 
the  peace  forces  new  muscle  to  deal  with 
the  criminal  forces  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  And  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  Paul  Fannin,  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Johnny  Rhodes  and  Sam 
Steiger,  have  stood  firmly  with  the  Presi- 
dent for  that  proposition  and  we  need 
them  back. 

I  have  called  for  a  whole  series  of  laws. 
But  because  we  have  not  had  enough 
support  in  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
Congress  has  dillydallied;  Congress  has 
bottled  them  up  in  committee;  Congress 
has  passed  only  part  of  a  program  I  asked 
for;  and  then  they  waited  until  just  before 
the  election. 

The  new  approach  to  violence  requires 
men  in  Congress  who  will  work  for  and 
fight  for  laws  that  will  put  the  terrorists 
where  they  belong — not  roaming  around 
civil  society,  but  behind  bars.  That  is 
where  they  belong. 

And  our  new  approach  calls  for  a  new 
approach  to  the  interpretation  of  the  laws 
we  already  have.  I  will  continue  to  ap- 
point judges  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
to  all  the  courts  who  have  an  awareness 
of  the  rights  of  the  victim  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  the  accused. 
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And  I  need  men  in  the  United  States 
Senate  like  Paul  Fannin  who  will  back 
me  up  when  I  send  those  recommenda- 
tions for  such  judges  to  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Third,  our  new  approach  to  violence 
calls  for  a  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people — on  your  part,  all  of 
us.  "Law  and  order"  are  not  code  words 
for  racism  or  repression.  "Law  and  order" 
are  code  words  for  freedom  from  fear  in 
America. 

This  new  attitude  means  that  parents 
must  exercise  their  responsibility  for  moral 
guidance.  It  means  that  college  admin- 
istrators and  college  faculties  must  stop 
caving  in  to  the  demands  of  a  radical 
few.  It  means  that  moderate  students  must 
take  a  position  that  says  to  the  violent: 
"Hit  the  books  or  hit  the  road." 

This  new  attitude  means  that  all  Amer- 
icans should  stand  with  the  men  who  are 
assigned  to  carry  out  the  laws.  After  all, 
my  friends,  the  first  step  toward  respect 
for  law  is  respect  for  the  lawman.  Let's 
give  him  the  respect  that  he  deserves. 

Today  I  have  been  describing  two  ap- 
proaches to  violence  in  America.  While 
the  goal  of  ending  violence  is  the  same,  the 
two  approaches  are  very  different.  But 
don't  let  anybody  tell  you  everybody  is 
against  violence,  it  is  not  an  issue.  The  two 
approaches  are  deeply  different.  It  is  an 
issue,  one  of  the  central  issues  in  America 
today. 

If  we  do  not  act  now  to  protect  our 
freedom,  we  will  lose  our  freedom.  If  we 
do  not  choose  the  tough-minded  approach 
to  violence,  we  will  allow  violence  to  gain 
a  terrible  momentum.  If  a  man  chooses  to 
dress  differently,  to  wear  his  hair  differ- 
ently— if  he  has  any — ^or  to  talk  in  a  way 
that  repels  decent  people,  that  is  his  busi- 
ness. But  when  he  picks  up  a  rock,  then  it 


becomes  your  business  and  my  business  to 
stop  him.  Because,  you  see,  that  is  what 
American  freedom  is  all  about. 

When  a  man  cannot  bring  his  child — 
and  I  see  so  many  wonderful  children  here 
today — when  he  can't  bring  his  child  to  a 
political  rally  for  fear  that  the  person  in 
the  next  seat  is  going  to  start  yelling  some 
filthy  obscenity;  when  a  man  can't  bring 
his  wife  to  a  rally  for  fear  she  is  going  to 
be  pushed  around  by  an  unruly  mob;  and 
when  any  American  faces  the  risk  of  a 
rock  being  thrown  at  him  when  he  rises 
to  speak,  then  I  say  appeasement  has  gone 
too  far  and  it  is  time  to  draw  the  line. 

Since  1776,  this  great  Nation  of  ours 
has  never  knuckled  under  to  the  tactics  of 
terror,  abroad  or  at  home,  and  we  are  not 
about  to  start  in  the  year  1970. 

And  now  could  I  add  a  personal  note? 
The  terrorists,  the  far  left,  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  make  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  a  prisoner  in 
the  White  House.  Well,  let  me  just  set 
them  straight.  As  long  as  I  am  President, 
no  band  of  violent  thugs  is  going  to  keep 
me  from  going  out  and  speaking  with  the 
American  people  wherever  they  want  to 
hear  me  and  wherever  I  want  to  go.  This 
is  a  free  country,  and  I  fully  intend  to 
share  that  freedom  with  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. This  President  is  not  going  to  be 
cooped  up  in  the  White  House. 

To  keep  this  country  free,  to  adopt  the 
new  approach  to  violence,  to  answer  those 
who  shout  their  four-letter  words  and 
abuse  the  right  of  free  speech,  what  can 
you  do,  particularly  you  of  voting  age,  as 
an  individual?  I  will  tell  you  what. 

You  don't  have  to  shout  back  the  same 
obscenities.  You  don't  have  to  pick  up  a 
rock  or  a  stone  or  a  bomb.  You  have  your 
vote.  That  is  more  powerful  than  any 
obscenity,  any  word ;  more  powerful  than 
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a  bomb.  That  vote  of  yours  is  what  makes 
this  Government  respond.  That  vote  of 
yours  can  bring  about  the  new  tough- 
minded  approach  to  violence  that 
threatens  freedom. 

Many  people  have  asked  me  why  I  have 
been  campaigning  so  hard  in  the  past  few 
weeks  when  my  own  name  isn't  on  the 
ballot.  "You  are  risking  your  prestige," 
they  say.  "After  all,  if  some  of  the  people 
you  campaiign  for  lose,  you  are  going  to 
be  hurt."  I  am  a  lot  less  interested  in  my 
prestige  than  I  am  in  the  future  of  this 
country  that  we  all  love. 

The  American  people,  and  the  people 
of  Arizona  joined  with  them,  elected  me  2 
years  ago  to  do  a  job.  I  am  trying  to  do 
that  job,  and  I  need  help.  I  need  help  in 
the  Congress  to  put  across  the  programs 
that  will  make  America  strong  enough  to 
bring  a  full  generation  of  peace  abroad 
and  strong  enough  to  turn  back  the  threat 
to  peace  and  order  at  home. 

My  fellow  Americans,  America  is  a 
great  country.  Americans  are  a  great 
people.  And  Americans  together  share  a 
great  future.  I  have  seen  this.  I  have  felt 
this  from  an  airplane  hangar  in  Vermont 
to  the  warmth  and  good  will  of  that  vast 
majority  of  the  people  in  San  Jose. 

I  want  to  say,  too,  to  young  Americans, 
as  I  said  last  night  and  I  repeat  it  here 


with  so  many  young  Americans:  Night 
after  night  on  the  television  screen  you  get 
an  inaccurate  picture  of  young  Americans. 
You  see  the  bomb  throwers,  the  rock 
throwers,  those  shouting  out  the  filthy 
words,  trying  to  shout  down  speakers.  And 
you  get  the  impression  that  they  are  a 
majority  of  young  Americans  or  maybe  the 
leaders  of  the  future. 

Well,  I  have  news  for  you.  I  have  seen 
young  Americans  all  over  the  country  and 
those  that  appear  on  the  television  screens 
night  after  night,  they  are  not  a  majority 
of  young  Americans  today  and  they  will 
not  be  the  leaders  of  America  tomorrow. 

My  fellow  Americans,  the  message  in 
the  campaign  of  1970  is  very  simple.  It  is 
this:  Have  faith  in  this  great  country. 
Have  faith  in  your  ability  to  improve  this 
country  with  your  vote.  And  have  faith 
in  a  system  that  has  resisted  attack  from 
the  violent  few  for  almost  two  centuries. 

Nobody  is  going  to  tear  this  country 
down  as  long  as  you  are  ready  to  cast  your 
vote  to  build  this  country  up. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  1 1 :  54  a.m.  at 
Sky  Harbor  Airport.  His  remarks  were  video- 
taped and  portions  were  broadcast  on  tele- 
vision on  the  evening  of  November  2,  1970,  on 
time  purchased  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  An  advance  text  was  released  on 
October  3 1 . 


416     Telegram  to  the  President  of  the  Student  Body  of 
San  Jose  State  College.     October  31,  1970 


I  GREATLY  appreciated  your  com- 
ments about  the  incident  Thursday  night 
in  San  Jose.  You  can  be  sure  that  I  was 
totally  aware  of  the  fact  that  only  a  small 
number  of  San  Jose  students  participated, 
that  a  substantial  number  of  those  who 
created  the  disturbance  were  from  outside 


of  the  city,  and  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  San  Jose  State's  24,000  stu- 
dents completely  disapprove  of  violence 
and  lawlessness  as  tactics  which  can  be 
used  to  further  any  cause. 

I  have  great  faith  in  young  Americans 
because  of  their  idealism.   I  share  their 
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concern  for  peace  at  home  and  abroad. 
I  admire  them  for  their  ideaHsm  and  for 
their  desire  not  only  to  make  a  good  Hving 
for  themselves  when  they  finish  school, 
but  to  make  life  good  for  less  fortunate 
people  across  this  Nation  and  in  the  world 
who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  for  a 
fine  education. 

I  recall  two  previous  occasions  when  I 
have  visited  the  campus  of  San  Jose  State 
and  received  a  very  friendly  welcome  from 
students  who  were  there  to  listen  and  who 
would  have  been  completely  repelled  by 
any  group  who  tried  to  deny  them  their 


right   to   listen   by   shouting    down    the 
speaker. 

I  hope  you  will  extend  my  very  best 
wishes  to  all  the  members  of  the  San  Jose 
State  student  body.  I  pledge  to  you,  and 
to  them,  that  I  will  do  everything  I  pos- 
sibly can  to  achieve  the  goal  which  we 
have  not  had  in  this  century — a  full  gen- 
eration of  peace  for  them  and,  hopefully, 
for  their  children. 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  The  text  of  the  telegram,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Bill  Langin,  was  released  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


417     Letter  to  the  Publisher  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 
October  31,   1970 


Dear  Joe: 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  will  assume 
personal  responsibility  for  seeing  to  it  that 
the  ugly  incident  at  the  Rally  on  Thurs- 
day night  does  not  reflect  on  the  good 
name  of  San  Jose  and  the  fine  people  in 
that  community.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
the  violent  radicals  selected  this  particu- 
lar occasion  to  create  an  incident,  and 
the  fact  that  it  happened  to  occur  in  San 
Jose  can  be  no  reflection  whatever  on  the 
people  of  that  community  or  on  San  Jose 
State  College. 

Through  the  years,  going  back  to  1950, 
I  have  visited  San  Jose  on  many  occasions 
and  have  always  come  away  with  mem- 
ories of  the  cordial  receptions  I  have  re- 


ceived there.  I  shall  remember  Thursday 
night  for  the  five  thousand  people  in  the 
Hall  who  were  listening  courteously  to 
what  I  had  to  say  and  gave  me  a  very 
friendly  reception  after  my  remarks, 
rather  than  the  thousand  or  so  ugly  dem- 
onstrators outside  the  Hall.  I  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  I  can  return  to  San  Jose 
on  another  occasion.  Perhaps  you  and  I 
can  have  another  visit  from  the  balcony 
of  your  beautiful  home  and  see  the  prog- 
ress that  has  occurred  in  that  Valley  since 
the  last  time  we  were  there. 
Best  personal  regards, 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  The  text  of  the  letter,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Ridder,  was  released  at  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


418     Statement  in  Support  of  Republican  Candidates  in 
New  Mexico.     October  31,  1970 


THE  NATION  and  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  need  Andy  Carter  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  Pete  Domenici  in  the 


statehouse.  I  am  proud  to  give  them  my 
endorsement. 

Andy  Carter  is  a  man  who  will  stand 
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with  the  national  administration  in  Wash- 
ington as  we  take  our  positions  on  the 
great  issues  of  our  time.  He  is  a  man  who 
believes  that  the  Nation  must  maintain 
a  strong  defense  posture.  He  also  takes  a 
strong  stand  against  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence at  home.  When  Andy  Carter  be- 
comes the  junior  Senator  from  the  "Land 
of  Enchantment/'  he  will  provide  a  fresh 
voice  in  Washington,  a  voice  of  which  all 
New  Mexicans  will  be  proud. 

Pete  Domenici  comes  before  the  voters 
of  New  Mexico  with  a  strong  and  specific 
platform,   a  positive  program  that  will 


bring  more  jobs,  better  education,  and 
greater  safety  to  the  people  of  this  State. 
He  is  already  a  proven  leader,  a  man  with 
invaluable  expei^ience  in  local  govern- 
ment. He  is  a  man  who  will  do  more  for 
New  Mexico  when  he  becomes  your 
Governor. 

I  regard  both  Andy  Garter  and  Pete 
Domenici  as  good  friends  of  the  Nixon 
administration.  They  and  all  the  Republi- 
can candidates  in  this  State  deserve  your 
support  on  November  3d. 

NOTE :  The  statement  was  released  at  Albuquer- 
que, N.  Mex. 


419     Remarks  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
October  31,  1970 


Governor  Cargo,  Congressman  Foreman, 
Congressman  Lujan,  all  of  the  distin- 
guished guests  on  the  platform,  and  this 
wonderful  audience  here  in  Albuquerque: 

Somebody  reminded  me^  as  I  was  at  the 
airport,  that  I  had  not  campaigned  in 
New  Mexico  in  the  1968  elections.  I  did, 
however,  campaign  when  I  w^as  running 
for  President  in  i960.  I  remember  what  I 
said. 

I  said  that  I  would  return  to  New 
Mexico  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  returning,  but  a  little  later  than  I 
thought. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
all  of  you  who  have  come  here,  to  the 
enormous  overflow  audience  outside.  I 
hope  they  can  listen  by  loudspeakers.  We 
tried  to  shake  hands  with  a  few  as  we 
came  in. 

My  appreciation,  too,  to  the  musical 
organizations  that  are  here.  I  don't  want 
to  overlook  any  of  them,  but  I  understand 
that  outside  we  have  the  Manzano  High 
School  Band. 


So  that  there  is  no  discrimination,  the 
Manzano  choral  group  is  inside,  right  over 
here. 

I  understand  that  inside  we  have  also 
the  Paul  Muench  Jazz  Band.  That  is  here 
someplace.  And  somebody  told  me  the 
Highland  High  School  Band  is  here. 

I  just  hope  our  candidates  score  as  well 
as  Highland  High  School  has  been  scor- 
ing in  its  football  games. 

On  this  occasion  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  campaign,  I  have  come  to  New  Mex- 
ico, as  you  know,  to  talk  to  you  about  a 
very  important  decision  that  you  will  be 
making  next  Tuesday.  I  am  not  going  to 
talk  to  you  in  the  usual  terms  that  you 
hear  at  the  close  of  a  campaign — you 
know,  vote  Republican  or  vote  Demo- 
cratic, regardless  of  what  you  may  think 
of  the  man. 

I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  in  terms  that 
I  think  are  more  appropriate  to  the  times 
and  ones  that  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
particularly  appreciate. 

I  realize  that  I  would  not  have  carried 
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New  Mexico  in  1968,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  I  had  the  support,  not 
only  of  Republicans  but  of  great  numbers 
of  Democrats  and  Independents. 

And  so  today,  I  address  my  remarks  to 
all  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  and  to 
those  that  may  be  listening  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  to  all  the  people  of 
America.  I  don't  expect  all  of  you  to 
agree.  I  only  ask  you  to  consider  what  I 
have  and  my  responsibilities  are,  and  to 
consider  my  recommendations  in  that 
light,  and  then  make  your  decisions  on 
November  3d  and  let  it  be  a  decision 
of  the  majority  and  not  just  of  the  few 
who  might  take  the  time  to  go  to  the  polls. 

Therefore,  in  that  spirit,  I  would  like 
to  talk  to  you  about  our  candidates,  the 
people  that  I  think  deserve  your  support. 

First,  at  the  State  level:  I  think  you 
have  a  great  State  ticket  right  here  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  Pete  Domenici  is  a 
man  that  I  have  not  known  well  in  the 
past,  but  that  I  got  to  know  during  the 
course  of  this  campaign. 

What  I  like  about  him  is  that  he  has  his 
eyes  on  the  future.  He  is  thinking  of  the 
future  of  young  people.  He  is  thinking  of 
jobs.  He  is  thinking  of  jobs  and  progress. 

Like  Dave  Cargo  before  him,  also  a 
man  who  thought  of  this  State  in  terms  of 
the  future,  he  is  thinking  of  how  this 
great,  beautiful  State  can  move  into  the 
seventies  and  the  eighties  with  all  of  the 
promise  that  it  has. 

As  our  plane  circled  Albuquerque,  and 
as  we  came  down,  I  thought  what  a 
beautiful  country  this  is.  I  thought  what  a 
really  beautiful  country  it  is. 

And  I  thought  how  wise  it  was  that  we 
were  putting  so  many  of  our  Federal  in- 
stallations here,  our  defense  installations. 

And  incidentally,  they  are  here  because 
this  is  the  place  they  should  be,  because 


this  is  the  area  where  I  believe  we  can  best 
serve  the  interests  of  America,  not  just  the 
interests  of  New  Mexico. 

I  think,  too,  of  the  future.  I  think  of 
other  Federal  installations  and  why,  in- 
stead of  going  as  they  so  often  do,  too 
often,  to  the  overcrowded  centers  of  popu- 
lation on  one  end  of  the  country  or  the 
other,  they  can  come  to  this  great  area  in 
the  middle  of  the  country,  in  which  people 
have  a  chance  to  live  in  a  State  with  all 
of  the  progress  and  all  of  the  possibilities 
that  New  Mexico  has. 

It  is  because  Pete  Domenici  is  a  man  of 
the  future,  a  man  who  understands  the 
problems  of  the  future.  I  am  for  him  all 
the  way  and  I  hope  you  are  for  him. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  talk  about  the 
House  races  a  moment.  Normally,  I 
haven't  had  a  chance  to  go  into  House 
races,  because  usually  when  I  appear  in  a 
State  like  California  or  Ohio,  there  are  so 
many  House  candidates  that  if  I  mention 
the  candidates,  I  will  have  no  time  to 
mention  the  Senate  candidate,  and  I  have 
to  say  something  about  him,  too,  usually. 

As  far  as  your  House  candidates  here, 
you  have  two.  They  are  men  who  surprised 
everybody  by  winning  in  1968.  They  are 
going  to  win  again  in  1970. 1  can  tell  you. 

Ed  Foreman  and  Manny  Lujan,  I  have 
valued  their  support.  They  have  been  with 
the  President  on  the  great  issues.  I  value 
them  as  friends.  I  believe  they  are  won- 
derful representatives  of  their  districts,  of 
this  State,  and  of  America.  I  ask  you  to 
support  them. 

And  now,  I  come  to  the  candidate  for 
the  United  States  Senate.  Let  me  say  first 
that  I  understand  there  was  a  primary  in 
this  State,  as  there  were  in  others.  Let  me 
say,  second,  that  I  think  that  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  State  and  the  best  interest 
of  the  Nation,  it  is  in  a  fine  tradition  that 
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the  man  who  was  not  successful  in  the 
primary  is  supporting  the  man  who  was. 

Let  me  say  I  have  won  a  few  elections, 
I  have  lost  a  few,  and  believe  me,  winning 
is  a  lot  more  fun. 

Therefore,  my  hat  is  off  to  Dave  Cargo, 
who  is  giving  his  support  to  the  man  I  am 
supporting,  Andy  Carter,  for  the  United 
States  Senate. 

I  want  to  tell  you  now  why  it  is  so  very, 
very  important  that  that  happen.  Why 
even  despite  the  fact  that  you  have  a 
primary  campaign — and  you  know  how 
people  can  get  pretty  stirred  up  about  the 
other  fellow,  what  he  said  and  what  his 
people  said  about  you  and  all  the  rest. 

But  this  year,  personal  differences,  per- 
sonal attitudes,  party  labels  cannot  be  the 
major  consideration  in  our  decision.  What 
is  involved  in  the  campaign  for  the  United 
States  Senate  is  a  decision  that  is  more 
important  than  in  any  Senate  race  in  the 
whole  history  of  this  country,  in  my 
opinion. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  United  States 
Senate  today.  It  is  divided  very,  very 
closely.  If  you  have  watched  the  votes, 
a  change  of  one  vote  on  national  defense, 
a  change  of  one  vote  on  our  peace  policy 
in  Vietnam,  a  change  of  one  vote  on  the 
approval  of  a  judge  who  would  take  a 
strong  line  on  law  and  order,  a  change  of 
one  vote  in  issue  after  issue  might  have 
changed  the  result. 

So  what  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
man — it  happens  to  be  in  this  case  Andy 
Carter,  in  other  States  it  happens  to  be 
the  other  candidates  I  am  supporting — 
but  a  man,  who  could  make  the  difference 
as  to  whether  the  people  of  New  Mexico 
want  to  send  down  to  Washington,  D.C., 
a  man  who,  on  not  all  votes  because  we 
want  a  man  to  be  independent  but  on  the 
great  votes,  the  votes  that  make  the  differ- 


ence, the  ones  which  enable  the  President 
to  keep  the  promises  that  he  made  to  the 
American  people — ^whether  that  man  is 
going  to  be  with  the  President  or  against 
him. 

And  I  say  I  come  here  to  New  Mexico 
because  I  made  some  promises  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  in  1968.  The  people 
expect  me  to  keep  those  promises.  I  am 
trying  to  keep  those  promises.  I  can't  keep 
them  unless  I  have  more  support  in  the 
Senate,  more  support  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

And  it  is  because  Andy  Carter  will  be 
with  me  rather  than  against  me  in  the  big 
issues,  I  ask  you  to  support  him  for  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Now  for  just  a  few  moments,  Ksten  to 
me  carefully  as  I  outline  what  I  consider 
to  be  perhaps  the  four  major  issues  that 
you  are  thinking  about,  that  the  people 
of  America  are  thinking  about,  the  four 
big  issues  where  there  is  a  clear  difference 
of  opinion  between  two  men  in  this  State. 
I  respect  both.  I  am  not  here  to  campaign 
against  a  man  personally,  or  the  rest. 

But  four  great  issues  where  Andy  Carter 
will  be  with  me  and  where  the  present 
man  who  is  in  the  Senate  has  opposed 
me — not  me  as  a  person,  but  opposed 
those  policies  and  those  programs  that  I 
pledged  to  put  into  effect  if  I  were  elected 
President. 

First,  let  me  talk  about  the  problem  of 
peace.  I  am  referring  not  to  just  peace  for 
the  next  election.  I  am  referring  to  peace 
for  the  next  generation. 

Here  is  what  I  found.  When  I  came  into 
office  I  found  550,000  men  in  Vietnam,  no 
plans  to  bring  them  home;  casualties  300 
a  week,  going  up;  no  peace  plan.  We  went 
to  work.  And  as  we  went  to  work  what  we 
did  is  that  instead  of  sending  more  men 
to  Vietnam,  we  are  bringing  them  home 
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by  the  tens  of  thousands. 

My  friends,  our  casualties  are  the  low- 
est in  45/2  years.  We  have  a  peace  plan  on 
the  bargaining  table  in  Paris.  And  I  will 
say  this,  we  are  on  the  road.  Our  plan  is 
working.  The  war  is  coming  to  an  end. 
And  we  are  going  to  end  it  in  a  way  in 
which  we  are  going  to  discourage  those 
that  might  start  another  war. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  why  it  is  important 
to  do  it  that  way.  The  problem,  my 
friends,  is  not  ending  a  war.  To  all  of  you 
young  people  here,  you  study  this  in  col- 
lege, and  you  study  it  in  high  school,  and 
you  have  read  about  what  has  happened 
in  this  century.  We  ended  World  War  I, 
you  remember.  We  ended  World  War  II, 
you  remember  that.  We  ended  the  Korean 
war.  But  did  you  know  that  in  this  whole 
century  we  have  yet  to  have  a  full  gen- 
eration of  peace,  and  I  have  pledged  to 
myself  and  I  have  pledged  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  we  are  going  to  end  this  war 
in  a  way  that  will  discourage  the  war- 
makers  so  that  we  can  have  a  full  genera- 
tion of  peace  for  the  American  people. 

And  the  question  then  is  very  clear. 
Andy  Carter's  opponent  has  voted  con- 
sistently for  those  proposals  in  the  United 
States  Senate  that  would  not  back  the 
President  on  this  issue;  that  would  call 
for  a  precipitate  withdrawal;  that  would 
mean  that  we  would  end  the  war  all  right 
but  end  it  in  a  way  that  the  United  States 
would,  in  effect,  suffer  either  humiliation 
or  defeat. 

My  friends,  defeat  or  humiliation  for 
the  United  States  anyplace  in  the  world 
hurts  the  cause  of  peace.  We  have  to  have 
a  United  States  that  is  respected  in  the 
world,  and  we  are  not  going  to  be 
defeated. 

There  is  also  a  second  important  prin- 
ciple if  we  are  going  to  have  a  generation 


of  peace.  We  have  to  keep  America  strong. 

Let  me  tell  you  why :  The  President  of 
the  United  States  has  a  responsibility, 
along  with  his  associates,  for  negotiating 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  major 
powers,  and  particularly  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  limiting  nuclear  arms  so  that 
we  can  reduce  the  danger  of  any  war,  and 
particularly  a  nuclear  war. 

We  are  going  to  proceed  in  that  era  of 
negotiation.  But  in  order  to  do  so,  we  have 
to  have  some  cards  on  our  side  of  the 
table.  And  what  we  find  here,  then,  is 
another  clear  difference  of  opinion.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  present  Senator,  against 
whom  Andy  Carter  is  running,  voted — 
and  I  know  he  believed  this  way,  he 
was  sincere  in  voting  that  way — ^voted  to 
take  one  card  away,  voted  against  having 
a  missile  defense  for  the  United  States 
when  the  Soviet  Union  had  it. 

I  say  don't  send  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  bargaining  table  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  a  position  of  weak- 
ness. Put  him  there  in  a  position  of 
strength.  That  is  what  we  need  to  have. 

And  it  doesn't  do  any  good  to  talk  about 
bases  in  New  Mexico  and  vote  against  the 
programs  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  in  Washington,  D.C. 

There  is  a  clear  difference  of  opinion 
between  two  honest  men,  and  I  say  to  you 
one  is  for,  one  is  against.  But  I  have  the 
responsibility,  and  I  am  going  to  have  it 
for  the  next  2  years,  the  responsibility  to 
make  the  decisions  that  I  think  will  bring 
an  end  to  the  war  in  a  way  that  will  pro- 
mote a  lasting  peace  for  the  world.  And  I 
ask  for  your  support,  the  support  of  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  on  that  issue. 

We  have  another  problem  closely  re- 
lated to  this:  the  problem  of  peace  at 
home.  Why  is  peace  at  home  related  to 
the  problem  of  peace  abroad?  Because 
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the  United  States  is  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  As  the  Nation  that  has  in  its  hands 
the  responsibility  for  being  an  example  of 
a  society  of  order,  if  we  are  not  able  to 
keep  order  at  home,  we  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  exert  the  leadership  that  is 
necessary  to  advocate  a  rule  of  law  and 
order  abroad. 

So  the  question  of  peace  at  home  is  very 
important.  It  is,  of  course,  important 
another  way :  because  it  affects  the  safety 
of  our  homes,  the  safety  of  our  children, 
of  our  wives,  of  all  of  us  in  this  country. 

Here  is  what  I  found  there:  I  found, 
when  I  came  into  office,  that  crime  had 
gone  up  158  percent  in  8  years,  and  I 
found  the  reason  for  it — one  of  the  rea- 
sons, at  least,  the  major  reason,  was  an 
attitude  of  permissiveness  toward  crime, 
again  by  well-intentioned  people — I  just 
don't  happen  to  agree  with  them — ^but 
well-intentioned  people.  Permissiveness  by 
judges,  permissiveness  by  law  enforcement 
officials,  and  permissiveness  by  lawmakers 
who  didn't  pass  the  strong  laws  that  were 
needed. 

In  the  campaign  of  1968,  if  you  heard 
me  on  television,  if  you  heard  my  accep- 
tance speech  at  Miami,  you  heard  what  I 
said. 

I  said  that  I  would  appoint  a  stronger 
Attorney  General.  I  said  I  would  appoint 
stronger  judges.  I  said  I  would  ask  for 
stronger  laws.  I  have  tried  to  do  all  of 
those  things. 

This  is  what  has  happened:  We  have 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  delaying 
and  delaying  and  delaying  in  approving 
the  judges  who  will  take  a  strong  stand  in 
strengthening  what  I  think  the  American 
people  want.  We  need  to  strengthen  the 
peace  forces  as  against  the  criminal  forces 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 


I  asked  for  stronger  laws,  and  what 
happened? 

Ed  Foreman  can  tell  you,  and  Manny 
Lujan  can  tell  you. 

For  18  months,  they  dillydallied  and 
waited,  and  I  just  got,  just  as  the  election 
was  coming,  the  first  bill  on  organized 
crime,  and  the  next  one  dealing  with  drugs 
and  narcotics.  We  must  do  better  than 
that.  We  need  men  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  a  man  like  Andy  Carter,  and  the 
two  men  that  are  your  candidates  here, 
men  who  will  support  the  President  when 
he  asks  for  stronger  laws,  men  who  will 
vote  to  approve  those  judges,  who  are 
going  to  take  that  strong  position  for 
respect  for  law  and  for  enforcing  the  law. 

We  need  men  who  will  do  that,  because 
only  that  way  can  I  keep  the  promise  I 
made  to  the  American  people.  And  I 
make  it  again  here  to  you  today. 

The  wave  of  crime  is  not  going  to  be  the 
wave  of  the  future  for  these  young  people 
of  America. 

And  now  to  the  fourth  point.  I  direct 
this  particularly  to  those  thinking  of  the 
future  of  this  great  western  part  of  the 
United  States  which  we  all  love  and  which 
we  shar^  together. 

That  is:  What  does  the  future  hold? 
Here  we  have  programs  of  progress,  what 
kind  of  an  America  are  we  going  to  build? 
You  know,  we  are  a  rather  young  country 
by  some  standards  but  very  old  in  terms 
of  the  democracies  in  the  world — 190 
years  old.  We  are  going  to  celebrate  our 
200th  anniversary,  as  you  know,  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  in  1976.  And 
I  have  been  thinking  of  what  we  want 
America  to  be  then. 

Among  those  things  that  I  want,  I  say 
it  is  time  to  reform  the  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment. One  thing  we  need  to  do:  In- 
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stead  of  having,  as  has  been  the  case  for 
190  years,  a  power  constantly  flowing 
from  the  States  and  from  the  people  to 
Washington,  let's  reverse  it.  I  think  it  is 
time  to  have  the  power  flow  back  from 
Washington  to  the  States  and  to  the 
people.  Let's  bring  power  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

I  am  sure  you  young  people  here  say, 
"That  is  just  a  good  political  science  point. 
What  is  it  all  about?  Why  does  it  mean 
something?"  I  will  tell  you  why  it  means 
it:  because  it  means  better  government. 
It  means  government  that  is  closer  to  the 
people.  It  means  that  decisions  that  are 
made  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  peo- 
ple of  New  Mexico  will  be  made  by  people 
closer  to  home  rather  than  some  bureau- 
crat back  in  Washington,  D.C.,  who  may 
not  know  what  is  best  for  people  here. 

It  means  also,  looking  to  the  period  of 
reform,  that  we  in  Washington  now — and 
this  is  part  of  our  exciting  new  program — 
we  are  thinking  of  where  people  are  going 
to  be.  We  are  thinking  of  what  is  really 
the  new  frontier  in  this  country.  It  is  no 
longer  in  the  Far  West;  it  is  no  longer  far 
across  the  oceans. 

But  it  is  in  that  section  of  the  country 
over  which  those  who  went  clear  to  the 
Far  West  traveled. 

Here  in  New  Mexico,  in  Arizona,  in 
Nevada,  in  Colorado,  in  Montana — ^what 
a  great  part  of  the  country  in  which  we 
need  to  see  that  there  is  the  development 
of  opportunities — opportunities  for  jobs, 
opportunities  for  progress — so  that  people 
that  want  to  live  in  one  of  the  best  parts 
of  America  can  have  a  job  so  that  they  can 
live  here.  That  is  what  we  stand  for. 

And  now,  finally,  I  want  to  speak 
briefly  about  a  sign  I  saw  at  your  airport. 
The  sign  said,  "This  is  not  San  Jose. 
Welcome." 


And,  friends,  I  expected  you  to  react 
that  way  when  I  said  that.  But  now  I 
want  to  tell  you  what  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is.  Don't  get  the  wrong  impression 
of  San  Jose,  and  don't  get  it,  because,  my 
friends,  I  have  been  to  that  beautiful  city 
in  California  many  times.  It  is  a  city,  like 
the  city  of  Albuquerque,  that  the  people 
are  very  proud  of.  It  is  a  city  of  peace- 
loving  people,  a  city  in  which  people  come 
out,  as  they  do  here,  3^000,  to  hear  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  listen, 
who  try  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press his  views,  and  then  give  others  the 
opportunity  to  express  contrary  views  if 
they  want  to. 

I  simply  want  to  say  to  you  that  what 
happened  in  San  Jose  was  the  work  of  a 
very  few,  a  violent  few.  Let  me  also  say 
that  in  every  city  I  have  seen  young 
people,  some  of  them  carrying  signs  saying 
"Peace  now,"  some  of  them  indicating 
opposition  to  the  President,  opposition  to 
his  proposals.  They  have  every  right  to  do 
that.  They  have  a  right  to  speak  out. 

What  I  do  say,  however,  is  this:  I  say 
that  for — and  here  is  where  we  draw  the 
line — that  those  who  carry  a  peace  sign 
in  one  hand  and  a  bomb  or  a  brick  in  the 
other  are  the  super  hypocrites  of  our  time. 

And  to  the  older  people  here,  don't  get 
the  wrong  impression  of  San  Jose — a  fine, 
good,  American  city,  or  of  San  Jose  State 
College,  a  college  of  24,000.  The  president 
of  the  student  body  wired  me  and  said, 
"The  overwhelming  majority  disapproved 
of  what  happened  there." 

Don't  get  the  wrong  impression  of  our 
young  people,  I  say  to  you  older  people 
here.  You  see  on  your  television  screen 
night  after  night  the  bad  young  people. 
Well,  it  is  time  we  saw  more  of  the  good 
young  people  on  television. 

Show  them.  Here  they  are. 
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I  know  from  what  you  see  on  tele- 
vision night  after  night,  you  would  think 
that  the  violent,  radical  few  are  a  majority 
of  American  youth  today  and  may  be  the 
leaders  of  America  tomorrow. 

Well,  I  have  news  for  you.  I  have  been 
around  this  country,  and  the  radical  few 
are  not  a  majority  of  youth  today,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  be  the  leaders  of 
America  tomorrow. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  young,  may  I 
say,  don't  lose  faith  in  this  country,  and 
don't  just  agree  with  everything  that  those 
of  us  who  are  old,  what  we  have  done.  I 
admire  American  youth.  I  have  faith  in 
American  youth. 

I  have  faith  in  you,  because  you  are 
idealistic,  because  you  do  care,  because 
you  do  want  peace,  because  you  want  a 
better  life  for  all  people.  May  you  always 
want  it.  May  you  always  want  to  change 
America  for  the  better. 

But,  remember — and  I  know  you  all 
know  this — that  in  a  system  that  provides 


a  method  for  peaceful  change,  there  is  no 
cause  that  justifies  resort  to  violence  or 
lawlessness.  That  is  the  simple  rule. 

What  can  you  all  do  about  this?  How 
do  you  answer  the  rock  throwers  and  the 
obscenity  shouters? 

You  don't  answer  them  in  kind.  You 
have  got  a  more  powerful  weapon.  You 
have  got  a  peaceful  weapon — the  weapon 
of  a  vote. 

November  3d  you  go  into  the  polling 
booth  and  vote.  Some  of  you  will  not  vote 
the  way  I  want  you  to  vote.  That  is  not 
important.  You  are  going  to  vote. 

The  important  thing  is  that  when  you 
vote  on  November  3d,  that  vote  is  going 
to  represent  not  the  minority  but  the  ma- 
jority in  this  country. 

And  I  say  that  it  is  time  for  the  great 
silent  majority  to  be  heard. 

Be  heard  on  November  3d.  Vote  and  let 
America  know  what  you  think. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:10  p.m.  in 
Highland  High  School. 


420     Statement  in  Support  of  Republican  Candidates  in 
Nevada.     October  ^i^  1970 


TO  MEET  the  challenges  which  face  us 
in  the  1970'Sj  our  Nation  needs  leaders 
like  Bill  Raggio  and  Ed  Fike.  As  part  of 
our  team,  they  will  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  violence,  crime,  and  drugs;  help  us 
beat  inflation  and  complete  a  smooth 
transition  to  a  peacetime  economy;  and 
help  us  bring  a  generation  of  peace  to 
the  world. 

With  Bill  Raggio  in  the  Senate,  the 
voice  of  the  people  of  Nevada  will  be 
heard  and  heeded  in  the  Congress  and 
the  White  House.  His  expert  law  enforce- 
ment experience  will  be  an  asset  to  the 
Senate,  and  his  strong  support  of  fiscal 


responsibility  will  help  us  beat  inflation 
and  curb  the  irresponsible  Federal  spend- 
ing which  feeds  it. 

I  have  known  Ed  Fike  to  be  a  man  of 
honesty,  integrity,  and  great  ability 
throughout  our  years  of  friendship.  He  is 
a  hard-working  leader  who  has  won  the 
respect  of  people  all  across  the  Nation.  He 
has  worked  his  way  up  in  the  best  Ameri- 
can tradition,  and  as  Governor  he  wUl 
provide  creative,  firm,  and  dependable 
leadership  of  which  Nevada  can  be  proud. 

note:  The  statement  was  released  at  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. 
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421     Remarks  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 
October  31,  1970 


Governor  Laxalt^  all  of  the  distinguished 
guests  on  the  platform,  and  this  very  great 
audience  in  the  Convention  Center  here 
in  Nevada: 

1,  too,  am  proud  to  be  here  on  the  io6th 
birthday  of  this  great  State,  and  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  to  be  in  this  State,  and 
I  have  been  in  all  the  50  States  of  this  Na- 
tion, but  I  have  a  very  special  feeling  for 
this  State  because  it  is  the  birthplace  of 
my  First  Lady  and  America's  First  Lady, 
Pat  Nixon. 

She  is  not  with  me  today  because,  as 
you  get  near  the  end  of  the  campaign,  we 
like  to  campaign  every  place  we  can.  She 
is  campaigning  in  northern  California  for 
George  Murphy  and  Ronald  Reagan. 

And  Tricia  is  campaigning  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  for  Bob  Taft,  and  Julie  is  in 
Pennsylvania  for  the  Pennsylvania  ticket; 
David  is  in  the  Navy  in  Newport. 

The  reasons  for  this  all-out  family 
venture,  I  will  indicate  in  a  moment.  At 
this  time,  I  particularly  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  all  of  you  for  coming 
out  and  giving  me  such  a  wonderfully 
warm  welcome  on  such  a  magnificent  day 
in  this  miracle  city  of  the  West — and 
what  a  miracle  city  it  is. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  those  who  have 
been  providing  entertainment  for  the  au- 
dience before  we  got  here.  I  must  say  to 
provide  entertainment  here  in  Las  Vegas 
is  really  competitive.  As  we  were  coming 
down  the  line,  I  want  to  express  apprecia- 
tion for  the  fact  that  in  hotel  after  hotel, 
there  were  the  signs  out,  "Welcome  Presi- 
dent Nixon."  I  am  very  happy,  and  I 
want  to  thank  you. 


And  to  our  musical  entertainment — 
The  Kids  Next  Door,^  I  understand,  were 
here.  Let's  give  them  a  hand. 

Wayne  Newton  ^  flew  in  for  this  meet- 
ing. I  want  to  thank  him. 

Usually  I  ask  them  to  put  on  the  card 
the  high  school  band  that  is  going  to  play. 
They  had  to  give  me  two  cards  today.  The 
Basic  High  School  Band,  the  Rancho  High 
School  Band,  the  Western  High  School 
Band,  the  Las  Vegas  High  School  Band, 
and  the  Rancho  High  School  Choir.  What 
a  great  group. 

Let's  give  our  young  people,  the  good 
young  people,  a  hand.  How  about  that. 

And  now  in  the  closing  days  of  this 
campaign,  I  have  come  to  Nevada,  as  you 
know,  for  a  purpose,  one  in  the  great  tra- 
dition of  American  politics. 

I  have  a  responsibility  to  speak  for  those 
men  that  I  believe  will  best  serve  the  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  and  the  interests  of 
this  State  where  those  interests  are  tied 
together. 

I  am  here  and  very  proud  to  endorse 
the  members  from  the  State  ticket.  First, 
before  speaking  of  those  that  are  running, 
I  want  to  say  something  about  a  man  who 
is  not  on  the  ticket,  but  with  whom  I  have 
been  very  proud  to  work  over  the  past  4 
years:  PaulLaxalt. 

He  has  made  a  record  for  progressive 
leadership  in  this  State  which  has  been 
an  example  for  all  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Nation.  And  I  am  very,  very  happy  to  pay 
respects  to  him,  to  thank  him  for  his  pub- 
lic service  and  tell  him  that  I  look  forward 


^  A  singing  group. 
^  A  popular  singer. 
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to  the  day  when  he  returns  to  public  serv- 
ice at  some  time  in  the  future. 

I  am  very  happy  that  in  the  State  of 
Nevada,  and  I  think  the  people  of  Nevada 
should  be  happy,  that  in  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  this  State,  Ed  Fike,  you  have 
a  man  who  will  continue  in  the  tradition 
of  Paul  Laxalt. 

May  I  say  something  quite  personal 
about  him?  I  have  known  Ed  Fike  for  15 
years.  Long  before  he  became  Lieutenant 
Governor,  I  knew  him  as  I  campaigned  in 
this  State.  He  is  a  man  of  very  great  intelli- 
gence. He  is  a  hard-working  man.  He  is  a 
man  who  knows  government.  He  is  a  man 
of  unquestioned  honesty  and  integrity.  I 
am  proud  to  endorse  him. 

And  now  I  turn  to  the  race  for  the 
United  States  Senate.  This  is,  my  friends, 
in  Nevada,  one  of  the  most  important 
races  in  the  Nation.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  races  in  the  Nation,  because  the 
contest  for  the  United  States  Senate  this 
year  is  probably  the  most  important  con- 
test for  the  United  States  Senate  in  the 
whole  190-year  history  of  this  country. 

I  say  that  because  we  have  a  Senate 
over  the  past  2  years  that  is  evenly  divided. 
On  vote  after  vote,  a  shift  of  one  vote 
makes  the  difference  as  to  whether  the 
policies  that  the  President  recommends — 
I  don't  mean  everything,  but  I  mean  those 
policies  he  recommends  in  which  he  has 
pledged  action  for  the  American  people — 
a  shift  of  one  vote  determines  whether 
those  policies  are  going  to  be  approved 
or  whether  they  are  not  going  to  be 
approved. 

And  so,  today,  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  your  next  United  States  Senator, 
what  the  vote  means,  why  I  am  here,  and 
what  I  would  hope  you  would  do. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  in  terms 


of :  if  you  are  a  Republican  I  want  you  to 
vote  Republican,  or  a  Democrat,  vote 
Democrat,  or  as  the  case  might  be. 

As  we  get  toward  the  last  days  of  this 
campaign,  I  say  what  happens  to  Amer- 
ica is  far  more  important  than  whether 
you  are  a  Democrat  or  Republican.  Let's 
vote  American  this  year. 

Both  of  the  candidates  for  the  United 
States  Senate  are  good  Americans.  I 
know  both  of  them.  It  happens  that  in 
the  case  of  one  candidate,  the  man  who 
is  the  present  incumbent  Senator,  I  have 
had  some  differences.  I  respect  his  right 
to  differ. 

It  happens  also  that  as  far  as  the  can- 
didate I  am  supporting.  Bill  Raggio,  I 
find  that  he  does  not  agree  with  me  on 
everything. 

In  the  great  tradition  of  Nevada,  he  is 
not  going  to  be  a  rubber  stamp.  He  is  going 
to  vote  his  convictions  and  I  respect  that 
in  any  man.  That  is  the  kind  of  man  you 
want  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Now,  let  me  put  it  right  straight  from 
the  shoulder  like  the  people  of  Nevada 
like  it.  And  I  have  been  here  enough  to 
know  how  you  like  to  hear  it. 

I  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1968.  Nevada  voted  for  me  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  When 
I  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States,  I  made  some  promises  to  the  peo- 
ple of  America.  The  people  of  America 
expect  their  Presidents — and  they  have 
every  right  to  expect  their  Presidents — to 
keep  their  promises. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
a  very  powerful  man.  Because  this  is  the 
richest  country  and  the  strongest  country 
in  the  world,  he  is  the  most  powerful  man 
in  the  world,  probably. 

But  the  President  of  the  United  States 
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cannot  do  what  needs  to  be  done.  He  can- 
not keep  the  promises  that  he  made  to  the 
American  people  and  that  the  American 
people  want  him  to  keep  and  expect  him 
to  keep,  unless  he  has  people  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  House  who  will  vote  with 
him,  rather  than  against  him  on  the  big 
issues. 

Let  me  be  more  precise:  There  are 
many,  many  votes  in  the  course  of  a  year 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  Nobody  votes 
with  the  administration  all  the  time.  I  do 
not  expect  it.  I  would  not  respect  one  who 
agreed  with  me  every  bit  of  the  time,  be- 
cause no  one  in  our  country  is  right  all 
the  time.  We  just  try  to  be  right. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is  only 
appropriate  that  the  voters  of  Nevada 
know  what  the  facts  are  with  regard  to 
this  Senate  contest. 

Again  I  repeat,  the  present  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  a  man  who  with  sincere 
conviction  has  voted  against  the  President 
70  percent  of  the  time  on  the  key  issues. 
Now,  let's  repeat  again.  Let  us  understand 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

I  was  elected  President.  I  made  some 
promises.  If  I  can  keep  those  promises  I 
will,  if  I  am  able  to.  I  can  do  so  only  if  I 
have  support  from  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, a  Senate  that  is  divided  usually  by  a 
majority  of  one. 

I  respect  a  man  in  the  Senate  when  he 
votes  against  me  from  time  to  time.  But, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  the  man  who  is  elected 
President  of  the  country  and  who  received 
the  endorsement  and  the  support  of  the 
State  of  Nevada  in  that  election,  should 
have  a  Senator — ^not  one  that  votes  with 
him  100  percent  of  the  time,  but  certainly 
one  who  will  vote  with  him  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  time.  And  Bill  Raggio  will 
do  that. 


So  you  see  the  key  question  that  you  are 
going  to  have  to  answer.  You  want  me  to 
do  a  job,  you  want  me  to  keep  my  prom- 
ises. I  am  going  to  do  that  job  and  I  want 
to  keep  my  promises.  The  question  is :  Do 
you  want  a  Senator  who  is  going  to  vote 
against  me  70  percent  of  the  time  or  one 
who  more  than  half  the  time  will  support 
the  President  on  the  big  issues? 

Now  let  me  come  to  the  big  issues  and 
you  can  then  give  your  own  evaluation 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  believe  the  Presi- 
dent deserves  support  on  those  issues. 

I  begin  with  what  is  certainly  the  most 
important  issue  of  all.  You  remember 
when  I  spoke  in  the  campaign  that  I  said 
over  and  over  again  that  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States  would  be  to  develop  policies 
that  would  bring  lasting  peace  in  the 
world.  I  have  been  working  toward  that 
end.  We  have  made  progress  toward  that 
end. 

The  war  in  Vietnam,  in  which  we  had 
550,000  Americans  there  when  I  arrived 
in  office,  instead  of  having  the  situation 
where  for  5  years  we  were  sending  men 
into  Vietnam,  they  have  been  coming  out 
by  the  tens  of  thousands.  I  think  the 
American  people  like  that  policy. 

We  have  a  peace  plan  on  the  confer- 
ence table  in  Paris. 

Casualties  are  down  as  a  result  of  the 
strong  action  I  took  in  Cambodia.  And 
so,  as  a  result  of  this,  we  are  on  the  road 
to  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  ending 
it  in  a  way  that  we  will  discourage  those 
who  might  start  another  war. 

And  let  me  make  that  point  very  pre- 
cisely, because  I  note  here  as  I  note  in 
some  other  places  people  who  understand- 
ably say  "Peace  now." 

Let  me  tell  you,  the  problem  is  not 
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ending  a  war.  America  has  ended  three 
wars  in  this  century.  We  ended  World 
War  I,  you  remember.  We  ended  World 
War  II.  We  ended  the  Korean  war. 

But  listen  to  this,  you  younger  people 
that  are  here,  all  the  members  of  those 
high  school  bands  and  the  college  stu- 
dents :  Do  you  realize  that  in  this  century, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  have  ended  the 
three  wars,  we  have  never  had  a  full  gen- 
eration of  peace? 

And  so  I  have  made  a  pledge  to  myself, 
and  I  make  a  pledge  to  the  American 
people :  We  are  going  to  end  this  war  in  a 
way  that  will  discourage  the  warmakers 
so  that  we  will  have  a  chance  to  have  a 
generation  of  peace  for  all  Americans. 

That  is  why  when  key  amendments  like 
Cooper-Church  come  up,  that  is  why  it  is 
very  important  that  we  have  in  the  United 
States  Senate  men  who  will  back  the  Pres- 
ident, back  the  President  in  a  chance  to 
get  a  just  peace,  one  that  will  last,  rather 
than  a  temporary  peace. 

Now  we  come  to  the  broader  aspect  of 
peace.  I  speak  here  in  Nevada,  a  State 
which  is  one  of  the  key  States  in  our  whole 
defense  and  space  complex.  Let  me  tell 
you  about  that  defense  program,  why  it 
is  so  important. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
his  colleagues  are  going  to  have  to  nego- 
tiate in  the  months  and  perhaps  the  years 
ahead  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  critical 
area  of  nuclear  arms.  I  have  indicated 
that  we  should  move  from  a  period  of 
confrontation  to  negotiation. 

As  we  negotiate,  it  is  vitally  essential 
that  we  have  something  to  negotiate  with. 
In  other  words,  it  is  essential,  when  you 
are  negotiating  with  somebody  else,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  nego- 
tiate from  strength  and  not  from  weak- 
ness. So  let's  keep  America  strong. 


And  now  I  come  to  one  of  those  key 
votes,  a  key  vote  where  a  majority  of  one 
determined  whether  the  United  States 
President  would  negotiate  from  strength 
rather  than  from  weakness. 

A  year  ago,  I  made  a  very  hard  decision, 
a  decision  that  because  the  Soviet  Union 
had  an  ABM  missile  defense,  the  United 
States  should  try  to  have  one. 

I  recommended  it  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  The  vote  came  up  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  vote  was  50-50.  The 
present  Senator  from  Nevada,  who  is  run- 
ning against  Bill  Raggio,  voted  against 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  say,  my  friends,  I  think  that  on 
that  particular  vote  that  you  must  realize 
that  had  that  vote  gone  against  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  had  that  major- 
ity of  one  gone  that  way,  it  would  have 
meant  that  we  would  not  have  had  that 
missile  defense,  which  is  essential  to  see 
to  it  that  America  has  the  strength,  and 
that  the  President  has  the  strength  at  the 
bargaining  table  that  he  is  going  to  need  if 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  negotiate  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

I  give  this  only  as  an  example,  and  I 
simply  leave  to  you  the  question  again 
that  comes :  Remember,  in  the  next  Sen- 
ate, one  vote  may  determine  whether  the 
President  has  the  strength  that  this  Nation 
needs  when  he  goes  to  the  bargaining  table 
or  whether  he  negotiates  from  weakness. 

Also,  it  relates  to  the  State  of  Nevada  in 
a  very  direct  sense.  The  test  center  here 
in  Nevada  is  essential  and  indispensable  to 
our  defense  program.  The  test  center  here 
in  Nevada  is  essential  and  indispensable 
to  our  space  program. 

Unless  we  have  a  Senator  who  votes  for 
what  the  President  says  is  necessary  for 
national  defense,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
anything  to  test  at  the  test  center.  So  why 
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not  Bill  Raggio  on  that  particular  point? 

What  I  am  simply  suggesting  is  this: 
Everybody,  of  course,  is  for  peace  and 
everybody  is  for  defense,  in  the  general 
sense.  But  you  get  down  to  the  critical 
votes  we  must  realize  that  America  first 
needs  defense,  and  second,  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  that  defense  it  means  we 
have  to  have  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who  will  back  the  President  in  those 
critical  votes  that  make  the  difference  be- 
tween whether  we  have  strength  or  weak- 
ness at  the  conference  table. 

I  know  where  Bill  Raggio  stands.  I 
know  that  on  those  votes  involving  na- 
tional security,  involving  not  only  the  se- 
curity of  this  Nation  but  involving 
Nevada's  participation  in  that  program, 
he  will  be  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  more  than  50  percent  of  the  time. 

And  the  other  point  that  I  would  make 
is  this:  You  know,  in  the  last  days  of  a 
campaign  rumors  begin  to  fly  around.  I 
frankly  have  been  quite  shocked  to  find 
rumors  to  the  effect  that  immediately  af- 
ter this  election  unless  the  present  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  reelected,  that  Nevada 
can  simply  forget  the  programs  for  the 
test  center  and  the  rest  that  presently  it 
is  participating  in. 

Well,  I  can  tell  you  that  is  pure  non- 
sense. Bill  Raggio  is  a  man  in  whom  I 
have  confidence.  He  is  a  man  who  will 
have,  certainly,  the  ear  of  those  who  make 
the  decisions  in  the  Defense  Department 
and  in  the  White  House,  and  when  Bill 
Raggio  comes  to  talk  to  us  about  those 
matters  he  will  be  listened  to. 

Nevada  is  not  going  to  be  shortchanged. 
It  will  play  a  great  role  in  the  future  as  it 
has  in  the  past  in  the  defense  and  space 
programs  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Now  we  come  to  issues  that  are  at  home. 
And  here  there  is  one  that  is  directly  re- 


lated to  something  that  we  are  all  con- 
cerned about,  the  whole  problem  of  re- 
form of  government  in  America.  We  don't 
want  to  go  back  to  programs  of  the  past. 

We  realize  that  it  doesn't  make  sense  to 
put  good  money  into  bad  programs.  And 
that  is  why  this  administration  has  recom- 
mended a  whole  series  of  programs  to  re- 
form the  institutions  of  government.  I 
want  to  give  you  one  example,  the  welfare 
program. 

Here  is  what  we  found  when  we  went 
in:  We  found  a  program  in  welfare  in 
which  the  number  on  the  welfare  rolls  all 
over  America  was  going  up  and  up  and 
up,  and  that  costs  were  going  up  into  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Cities  and  counties  and  States  were 
practically  going  bankrupt  because  of  the 
cost  of  welfare.  New  York  City  alone — 
listen  to  these  figures — ^in  1966,  in  New 
York  City  there  were  600,000  people  on 
welfare.  In  1970,  4  years  later,  there  were 
1,200,000  people  on  welfare.  If  the  pres- 
ent welfare  program  continues,  we  will 
find  that  by  1980  there  will  be  2.5  million 
people  on  welfare  in  one  city,  New  York 
City. 

My  friends,  that  kind  of  a  program  does 
not  make  sense. 

I  say  this :  That  when  a  program  has  the 
effect  of  making  it  more  profitable  for  a 
man  not  to  work  than  to  work,  when  it 
encourages  a  man  to  desert  his  family 
rather  than  stay  with  his  family,  you  ought 
to  get  rid  of  that  program  and  get  another 
one  in  its  place. 

That  is  why  I  am  very  proud  that  in 
this  great,  rich  country  of  ours  I  have  been 
able  to  recommend  a  program  in  which  we 
will  provide  for  every  family  in  America 
that  needs  assistance,  assistance  that  could 
provide,  certainly,  the  needs  that  they  re- 
quire, but  provide  that  assistance  with- 
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out  the  degrading  aspects  of  the  social 
snoopers  of  the  present  welfare  program, 
but  also  one  that  would  have  work  incen- 
tive and  work  requirement. 

Because,  my  friends,  if  a  man  is  able  to 
work,  if  a  man  is  trained  for  a  job,  if  a 
man  is  offered  a  job,  and  if  he  refuses  to 
work,  he  shouldn't  be  paid  to  loaf  by  a 
hard-working  taxpayer  of  the  State  of 
Nevada. 

I  made  another  promise  to  the  people 
of  Nevada  and  the  people  of  America, 
and  you  well  remember  it.  In  1968,  I 
found  that  over  the  previous  8  years,  crime 
had  gone  up  150  percent  in  this  country: 
organized  crime,  street  crime,  drugs,  nar- 
cotics. I  said  that  I  would  appoint  stronger 
judges.  I  said  that  I  would  ask  for  stronger 
laws.  And  I  said  I  would  appoint  a 
stronger  Attorney  General  and  stronger 
U.S.  attorneys. 

I  have  tried  to  keep  my  promises,  my 
friends.  I  appointed  a  great  Attorney  Gen- 
eral— John  Mitchell — ^who  is  doing  a  fine 
job  in  that  particular  aspect. 

I  have  appointed  strong  judges,  but 
here,  again,  the  United  States  Senate 
comes  in.  When  I  appoint  a  strong  judge, 
one  who  is  strong  on  the  issue  of  law  and 
order,  one  who  believes  in  strengthening 
the  peace  forces  against  the  criminal 
forces,  I  think  the  President  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Senator  rather  than  his  op- 
position. And  I  think  we  will  have  that 
support  from  Bill  Raggio. 

I  asked  for  strong  laws  and  it  took  18 
months  for  the  first  law — I  presented  the 
program  18  months  ago — for  the  first,  the 
one  on  organized  crime,  to  reach  my  desk. 
That  isn't  soon  enough. 

We  need  a  man  in  the  United  States 
Senate  who  knows  the  subject,  a  man  who 
will  work  on  it,  a  man  who  will  vote  on 
it,  a  man  who  will  fight  for  it  all  year  long 


and  not  just  talk  about  it  during  election 
time. 

Bill  Raggio  knows  this  subject.  He  has 
been  one  of  my  chief  advisers  in  the  field 
of  law  enforcement.  He  is  a  man  who  will 
be  invaluable  to  us  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  say  send  him  down  there  so  that 
he  can  help  us  see  that  the  wave  of  crime 
is  not  becoming  the  wave  of  the  future  in 
America. 

And  now,  my  friends  in  Nevada,  could 
I  make  reference  to  a  very  gracious  re- 
mark that  was  made  by  Paul  Laxalt  in  his 
introduction.  He  referred  to  an  incident 
in  California  2  days  ago,  in  San  Jose.  He 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  reception  here 
in  Nevada  was  a  very  warm  one. 

When  I  was  in  Phoenix,  I  saw  a  sign 
which  said,  "Welcome,  Mr.  President. 
This  is  Phoenix,  not  San  Jose." 

My  friends,  I  think  it  is  well  that  that 
incident  be  put  into  context.  San  Jose  is 
one  of  my  favorite  cities  in  California.  It 
is  a  great,  growing  city,  like  this  great, 
growing  city  of  Las  Vegas.  It  is  made  up  of 
fine  people,  just  like  this  city  is  made  up  of 
fine  people.  And  what  a  few  violent  radi- 
cals did  should  not  smear  the  good  name 
of  San  Jose,  California. 

The  president  of  the  student  body  of 
San  Jose  State  College — 24,000  strong — 
sent  me  a  wire  and  said,  "The  great  ma- 
jority of  our  students  disapprove  of  what 
happened  there  at  San  Jose." 

So  let  me  put  the  whole  thing  in  per- 
spective very  simply  by  saying  this :  Night 
after  night  on  our  television  screens  we 
see  these  evidences  of  violence,  rather  than 
seeing,  often,  huge  crowds  like  this,  or 
50,000  in  Columbus,  or  35,000  in  Johnson 
City,  or  20,000  standing  in  the  rain  in 
Asheville,  or  35,000  in  Longview,  Texas. 

You  may  see  a  little  of  that,  but  what 
makes  bigger  news  are  the  violent  few 
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throwing  rocks,  shouting  their  obscenities 
at  the  President  or  anybody  else  who  hap- 
pens to  be  in  view. 

My  friends,  let  me  simply  say  that  on 
that  score,  I  think  young  America  is  get- 
ting a  bad  rap  from  that  kind  of  thing 
because,  my  friends,  I  think  it  is  well  for 
you  to  realize  that  as  a  result  of  what  we 
see  night  after  night  on  our  television 
screens,  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  bad 
news  makes  most  of  the  news,  many  Amer- 
icans are  getting  the  impression  that  the 
radical  few  among  you  are  a  majority  of 
American  youth  today  or  may  be  the  lead- 
ers of  American  youth  tomorrow. 

Well,  I  have  news  for  you.  I  have  been 
all  over  this  country.  I  have  been  in  the 
great  States  and  the  smaller  States.  I  have 
been  in  the  North,  in  the  East,  in  the  West, 
and  the  South.  I  have  seen  big  crowds  of 
adults  and  I  have  seen  lots  of  young 
people. 

I  can  tell  you  that  the  radical  few  that 
you  see  on  your  TV  screen  night  after 
night,  they  are  not  a  majority  of  American 
youth  today  and  they  will  not  be  the 
leaders  of  America  tomorrow. 

Let's  separate  out  the  problem.  Let  us 
understand.  American  youth  is  and  de- 
serves our  commendation  for  its  idealism, 
for  the  fact  that  they  want  change,  for  the 
fact  that  they  want  peace  in  the  world, 
for  the  fact  that  they  want  a  better  chance 
for  people  that  don't  have  the  oppor- 
tunity that  they  have. 

And  for  this  idealism,  they  should  re- 
ceive the  high  marks,  and  we  should  be 
proud  of  our  American  youth. 

But,  my  friends,  let  us  recognize  that 
when  we  talk  about  being  for  peace  and 
the  rest,  we  have  to  separate  those  things 
that  are  right  and  those  things  that  are 
wrong  in  a  free  society. 

I  simply  want  to  lay  it  right  6n  the  line, 


and  I  lay  it  on  the  line  to  you  as  clearly 
as  I  possibly  can. 

I  say  to  you  here  today  that  those  who 
carry  a  peace  sign  in  one  hand  and  throw 
a  brick  or  a  bomb  with  the  other  are  the 
top  hypocrites  of  our  time. 

And  to  the  young  people  of  America, 
let  me  tell  you:  Don't  you  lose  faith  in 
your  country.  You  sometimes  must  get  the 
impression  from  what  you  read,  maybe 
what  you  hear  at  school,  that  America 
abroad  is  not  held  up  in  high  regard,  that 
we  are  considered  to  be  imperialists;  and 
at  home,  that  America  is  a  sick  society. 

I  know  different.  I  have  had  a  very 
great  privilege  in  these  past  few  months 
as  President  of  the  United  States  to  travel 
all  over  this  world — to  Asia,  to  Europe, 
and  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  And  every 
place  I  go,  I  have  been  moved  by  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
come  out. 

In  Communist  Yugoslavia  and  Com- 
munist Romania,  hundreds  of  thousands 
came  out  and  stood  in  the  rain,  cheering 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  And 
the  same  was  true  in  Spain,  in  Ireland, 
and  other  countries,  and  India. 

Why?  I  will  tell  you  why  they  cheered 
the  President  of  the  United  States :  not  be- 
cause of  who  he  was  but  because  of  the 
country  he  represented.  They  know  that 
the  United  States  of  America  is  the  strong- 
est nation  in  the  world.  But  they  know 
that  the  United  States  of  America  will  not 
use  its  strength  ever  to  destroy  freedom, 
only  to  defend  it;  that  we  will  not  use  our 
strength  to  break  the  peace,  only  to  keep 
the  peace.  And  we  can  be  proud  of  that, 
that  we  represent  that  kind  of  a  country. 

And  they  know  something  else,  too. 
They  know  America  has  problems,  but 
they  know  that  in  America  there  is  more 
freedom,  there  is  more  opportunity,  there 
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is  more  progress  than  in  any  nation  in  the 
whole  history  of  civilization. 

Listen  to  this:  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago  the  program  that  I  have  recom- 
mended, which  will  provide  assistance  for 
every  family  that  needs  it  in  America. 
Now,  the  level  of  that  program,  what  it 
would  provide,  the  floor  for  income  for 
every  family  in  need  in  America — the  floor 
for  the  poor  in  America — is  higher  than 
the  ceiling  for  three-fourths  of  the  people 
that  live  in  the  world  today. 

Let's  recognize  once  and  for  all,  Amer- 
ica has  its  faults.  But  because  we  are  rich, 
we  are  able  to  do  things  that  other  coim- 
tries  can  only  dream  about.  We  can  lift 
the  burden  of  toil  from  our  people,  not 
just  a  few  elite  but  from  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  We  can  provide  op- 
portunity for  all. 

And  with  this  in  mind,  let  us  be  proud 
of  our  country.  Let  us  be  proud  of  it,  and 
let  us  answer  those  who  run  it  down  and 
knock  it  down  and  tear  it  down  and  ex- 
press their  hate. 

I  will  tell  you  how  to  answer  them.  You 
don't  have  to  answer  them  by  throwing 
rocks  back.  You  don't  have  to  answer 
them  by  answering  with  their  four-letter 
epithets. 

The  way  to  answer  them  is  for  the  great 
silent  majority  just  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  November  3d. 


By  your  votes  on  November  3d  you 
can — some  of  you  will  vote  how  I  recom- 
mend, some  will  vote  otherwise — ^but  by 
your  votes,  you  will  say,  in  effect,  to  the 
people  of  America,  to  the  people  of  the 
world,  this  is  what  we  believe. 

And  I  leave  this  final  message  with  you : 
As  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
would  not  urge  anyone  to  vote  anything 
other  than  his  convictions.  But  I  have 
made  some  promises  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  want  to  keep  those  promises.  I  need 
help.  I  need  Bill  Raggio. 

And  as  I  make  those  promises,  and  in 
keeping  those  promises,  I  want  to  tell  you 
what  I  see  for  America. 

A  vote  for  Bill  Raggio  and  for  support 
for  the  programs  that  I  have  pledged  to 
the  American  people  will  mean  that  we 
can  achieve  these  great  goals  in  our  time : 
We  can  achieve  prosperity  without  war. 
We  can  have  progress  without  inflation. 
We  can  stop  the  wave  of  crime  and  have 
respect  for  law  and  order  and  justice  in 
America, 

And  we  can  have  what  everybody 
wants,  peace  for  a  generation  for  America 
and  the  whole  world.  That  is  what  we  are 
fighting  for.  That  is  what  I  ask  you  to 
vote  for. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:50  p.m.  in  the 
Las  Vegas  Convention  Center. 


422     Statement  in  Support  of  the  Republican  Candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate  in  Utah.     October  31,  1970 


AMERICA  needs  Laurence  Burton  in  the 
United  States  Senate  in  the  1970's.  Lau- 
rence Burton  will  speak  strongly  for  Utah 
and  for  the  Nation  on  the  issues  of  fiscal 
responsibility,  controlling  inflation,  com- 


bating crime  and  drugs,  and  achieving 
peace  with  honor. 

I  know  Laurence  Burton  well,  and  I 
have  great  respect  for  his  wisdom  and  his 
judgment.  He  speaks  with  integrity  and 
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independence.  In  his  work  with  the  im- 
portant Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission,  he  showed  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  a  matter  of  keen  interest  to 
the  people  of  Utah.  He  has  won  the  trust 
and  confidence  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  Sen- 
ate, he  will  command  the  attention  of  his 
colleagues  and  also  of  the  members  of  the 
administration.  He  is  a  statesman  who 
will  do  what  he  sees  to  be  right  for  the 


people  of  Utah  and  of  all  the  United 
States. 

As  America  moves  into  the  igyo's,  we 
need  men  like  Laurence  Burton  to  lead 
us.  I  need  Laurence  Burton  to  help  carry 
out  the  programs  Utah  voted  for  in  1968. 
Utah  needs  Laurence  Burton  to 
strengthen  its  voice  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, and  to  speak  eflfectively  and  firmly 
for  what  Utah  wants. 

NOTE :  The  statement  was  released  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 


423     Remarks  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
October  31,   1970 


Senator  Bennett,  President  Tanner,  Presi^ 
dent  Smith,  all  of  the  distinguished  guests 
here  on  the  platform,  and  all  of  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  this  audience  in 
this  historic  room,  and  all  of  you  listening 
on  television  and  radio  tonight: 

This  is,  as  you  perhaps  are  aware,  the 
last  appearance  that  I  will  be  making  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1970,  and  I  am  very 
honored — I  am  very  honored  that  it  could 
take  place  in  this  historic  room  that  has, 
for  me,  so  many  memories  and  which  has 
meant  so  much,  not  only  to  the  people  of 
this  area,  and  those  of  this  faith,  but  to  all 
of  America. 

I  am  honored  because  I  remember  the 
meetings  that  I  have  attended  here  pre- 
viously, and  I  can  tell  you  that  having 
been  here  previously,  and  being  particu- 
larly impressed  by  the  fact  that  I  was  al- 
lowed to  speak  here  as  a  candidate  on  two 
previous  occasions,  I  am  particularly  hon- 
ored to  stand  here  for  the  first  time  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  pay  my  respects,  too, 
to  those  who  have  preceded  me  on  the 
program,  to  the  magnificent  Tabernacle 


Choir.  I  was  so  honored  that  they  came 
to  our  inauguration.  And  I  hope  they 
sing  another  number  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  speech.  I  am  going  to  quit  a  little 
early  so  they  can  have  the  time. 

And  also,  I  want  to  pay  my  respects, 
too,  to  a  very,  very  great  American,  David 
Kennedy,  a  man,  who  incidentally,  is  one 
who  has  contributed  enormously  to  this 
administration,  a  man  who  is  sound,  a 
man  who  is  strong,  a  man  who  is  honest 
and — and  I  say  this  emphatically — a  man 
who  always  tells  the  truth. 

And,  of  course,  to  Secretary  Romney, 
who  has  rendered  such  enormous  service 
to  his  country  as  Governor  of  Michigan 
and  then  as  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  and  to  my  longtime 
friend,  Wallace  Bennett,  who  introduced 
me  a  moment  ago. 

He  is  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  United 
States  Senate  for  me,  I  should  say — not 
me  personally,  but  for  the  policies  of  our 
administration,  particularly  with  his  great 
expertise  in  the  field  of  finance  and  in 
business. 

I  therefore  was  very  honored  to  be  in- 
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troduced   on   this   occasion   by   Wallace 
Bennett. 

I  have  been  told  that  it  is  accepted  in 
the  heat  of  a  campaign  that  whoever  ap- 
pears here  is  given  the  opportunity  or  the 
right  to  speak  in  somewhat  political  terms. 
I  intend  to  use  that  right.  I  want  to  use  it 
responsibly. 

I  want  to  use  it,  however,  in  the  context 
that  I  am  sure  all  of  you  in  this  great  Tab- 
ernacle will  appreciate  and  understand, 
and  that  all  of  my  friends  in  tJtah  will 
appreciate  and  understand. 

In  1968,  when  I  appeared  in  this  room, 
I  made  some  promises  to  the  people  of 
Utah  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Those  promises  were  well  known. 
They  were  made  by  a  man  as  a  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States. 

When  a  President  makes  promises,  the 
people  expect  him  to  keep  the  promises. 
And  they  should  expect  the  promises  to 
be  kept. 

All  of  you  are  keenly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  is  a  very  powerful  man. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  the  wealth 
of  this  country  and  the  strength  of  this 
country,  the  President  is  probably  the 
most  powerful  man  in  the  world. 

But  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
I  should  say,  has  limits  on  his  powers,  and 
one  of  those  limits  is  that  the  President, 
when  it  comes  to  keeping  the  promises 
that  he  makes,  can  only  do  what  the 
Congress  will  support  him  in. 

Therefore,  the  issue  is  very  simple: 
Where  the  President  makes  a  promise  and 
the  people  want  him  to  keep  the  promise, 
if  the  Congress  votes  with  him  he  keeps 
the  promise;  if  the  Congress  votes  against 
him,  he  cannot  keep  it.  That  is  the  issue. 
It  is  a  very  simple  issue  in  1970.  It  is  the 
issue  particularly  in  the  races  for  the 
United  States  Senate. 


And  in  speaking  of  the  United  States 
Senate  race,  I  particularly  selected  to  talk 
about  tonight  because  Utah  is  one  of  the 
key  States,  and  it  is  one  in  which,  inter- 
estingly enough,  one  of  the  clearest  dis- 
tinctions and  differences  occur  in  the 
whole  country. 

Let  me  be  quite  precise.  Two  good  men 
are  running  for  the  United  States  Senate 
in  Utah;  two  men  who  want  to  be  the 
next  United  States  Senator.  Two  men, 
however,  who  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  each  other  on  a  fundamental  issue; 
one,  on  the  great  issues  which  I  will  now 
describe,  has  a  record  of  opposing  the 
President  approximately  100  percent  of 
the  time.  The  other  does  not  support  the 
President  all  the  time.  The  other  in  his 
record  in  the  House  has  not  been  a  rubber 
stamp.  I  would  not  respect  him  if  he  were. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  voted  to  over- 
ride two  of  my  vetoes. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  four 
great  issues  that  I  will  mention  tonight,  he 
has  voted  to  support  the  President.  So 
the  question  before  the  people  of  Utah 
tonight  is  this :  In  the  next  2  years,  do  you 
want  the  President  to  keep  his  promises? 

If  you  want  him  to  keep  his  promises, 
do  you  want  to  give  him  a  Senator  who 
will  vote  with  him  or  against  him?  And 
Larry  Burton  will  vote  with  me.  That  is 
why  I  am  here,  for  Larry  Burton. 

Now  to  the  issues,  and  let's  understand 
clearly  what  they  are. 

The  first  issue  is  this :  Right  here  in  this 
great  Tabernacle,  I  remember  in  1968  I 
pledged  to  the  people  of  Utah  and  to  the 
people  of  America  that  I  would  work  for 
a  lasting  peace  in  the  world.  I  have  been 
trying  to  keep  that  pledge.  We  have  made 
some  progress. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  has  happened. 

This  is  what  I  found  when  I  became 
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President:  There  were  550,000  Ameri- 
cans in  Vietnam  with  no  plans  to  bring 
them  home ;  casualties  were  at  300  a  week ; 
we  had  no  peace  plan  at  the  conference 
table.  I  went  to  work. 

Instead  of  sending  more  men  to  Viet- 
nam, which  had  been  the  case  for  5  years 
before  I  got  there,  we  have  been  bringing 
them  home  by  the  tens  of  thousands  and 
they  will  continue  to  be  brought  home. 

And  then  by  the  strong  action  that  I 
took  in  Cambodia,  we  were  able  to  destroy 
the  enemy's  capacity  to  kill  Americans 
and,  as  a  result,  our  casualties  have  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  in  4  J/2  years,  and 
they  are  going  to  continue  to  go  down. 

And  then,  third,  and  most  important, 
as  a  result,  again,  of  the  success  of  what  we 
had  done  previously  in  destroying  the 
enemy's  capabilities,  we  have  presented 
a  peace  plan,  a  very  generous  peace  plan, 
as  it  should  be :  a  cease-fire,  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  a  negotiated  settlement  in 
which  we  will  accept  the  result  of  what- 
ever the  people  of  South  Vietnam  deter- 
mine for  their  future. 

Now,  here  is  where  we  are  and  here 
are  the  differences  between  the  two  can- 
didates in  the  State  of  Utah  on  this  great 
issue  of  Vietnam  and  peace  in  the  world. 

We  are  on  the  way  to  ending  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  question  is  how  you  end  it. 
And  there  are  those  who  say,  "We  are  on 
the  way,  but  we  should  end  it  faster." 
They  say,  "Peace  now,"  or  they  say,  "Why 
not  set  a  deadline?  Why  not  6  months 
from  now?" 

Let  me  tell  you  why.  The  problem,  my 
friends,  is  not  ending  a  war.  I  see  plenty 
of  people  in  this  room  that  will  remember 
that  in  this  century  we  have  been  in  four 
wars.  We  ended  World  War  I.  Remem- 
ber? We  ended  World  War  II.  We  ended 


the  Korean  war.  And  yet,  the  younger 
people  here  should  know  that  never  in 
the  history  of  this  century,  in  this  entire 
century,  have  the  American  people  had  a 
full  generation  of  peace.  That  is  why  I 
say  let's  end  this  war  in  a  way  that  will 
discourage  the  warmakers  so  that  we  can 
have  a  generation  of  peace.  Let's  have 
that  kind  of  end  to  the  war. 

We  are  doing  that.  I  believe  that  that 
is  the  policy  that  the  American  people  will 
support.  It  is  the  policy  that  Larry  Burton 
supports.  It  is  the  policy  that  his  opponent 
opposes. 

They  honestly  disagree.  You  have  to 
decide. 

And  then  we  go  to  the  larger  area.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  peace  in  the  world, 
it  isn't  just  ending  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
It  is  a  question  of  working  out  the  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Here  I  have  implemented 
an  era  of  negotiation  as  distinguished  from 
confrontation. 

There  will  be,  as  there  have  been  over 
the  past  2  years,  more  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  limiting  nuclear  arms. 

And  now  the  very  simple  question  is: 
How  do  we  negotiate? 

I  can  only  say  this:  Don't  send  your 
President  to  the  negotiating  table  with  the 
Soviet  leaders,  or  don't  send  his  advisers  to 
the  negotiating  table  with  the  Soviet  lead- 
ers, in  a  position  of  weakness.  Let's  be  sure 
we  negotiate  from  strength  and  not  from 
weakness  with  the  Soviet  leaders. 

And  here  again,  we  have  a  very  precise 
difference  between  the  two  candidates. 
One  has  consistently  supported  those  ap- 
propriations, those  measures,  which  would 
maintain  the  strength  of  the  United 
States,  that  would  build,  for  example,  a 
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system,  an  antiballistic  missile  system, 
which  the  Soviets  have  already,  and  which 
would  give  us  a  bargaining  position  as  we 
attempt  to  negotiate  the  reduction  in  nu- 
clear arms.  The  other  opposes  it. 

My  point  is  this:  I  know  the  Soviet 
leaders.  I  know  them  not  personally,  but 
I  know,  certainly,  what  their  attitudes  are 
in  such  negotiations.  And  it  is  vitally  im- 
portant, if  we  want  negotiations  to  suc- 
ceed, if  we  want  to  reduce  this  burden  of 
nuclear  arms  on  ourselves  and  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war  for  the  years  ahead. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  the  United  States 
is  not  weaker  than  they  are  at  the  con- 
ference table. 

And  then,  finally,  if  we  are  to  have 
peace  in  the  world,  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  is  needed  to  guarantee  it, 
because  remember  this  about  our 
strength:  Our  strength  is  not  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  peace ;  it  is  kept 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace.  A 
strong  United  States  that  is  respected  will 
guarantee  peace. 

My  friends,  I  will  put  it  very  simply:  I 
deeply  believe,  more  deeply  than  in  any 
other  thing  I  believe  in  all  my  life,  my 
political  life,  my  personal  life,  that  we 
need,  that  we  want  for  the  young  people, 
for  all  the  people  of  America  and  the 
world,  a  generation  of  peace. 

I  think  we  are  on  the  road  to  a  genera- 
tion of  peace.  But  I  need  a  man  in  the 
United  States  Senate  who  will  work  with 
Wally  Bennett  rather  than  work  against 
him,  and  with  me  rather  than  against  me 
on  the  policies  that  are  necessary  to  have 
a  generation  of  peace.  And  that  is  Larry 
Burton. 

Now,  let's  come  down  to  a  precise  is- 
sue at  home.  I  know  the  people  of  Utah 
are  very  sophisticated  politically.  I  know 


that  you  study  these  issues  and  you  are  ex- 
tremely interested  in  all  of  the  nuances. 

So  I  am  going  to  take  one  that  many 
audiences,  frankly,  are  not  particularly  in- 
terested in  because  they  do  not  see  the 
enormous  importance  of  it.  Let's  look  at 
it  this  way. 

The  United  States  has  an  enormous 
budget,  in  the  magnitude  of  around  $200 
billion,  as  you  know.  And  we  all  are  in- 
terested in — ^we  want  better  education,  we 
want  better  housing,  we  want  better  wel- 
fare for  all  of  our  people. 

And  we  are  a  rich  country.  We  want  to 
do  everything  that  we  can  for  people  who 
need  it. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  determined 
when  I  became  President,  and  I  made  this 
promise  when  I  stood  right  in  this  place 
2  years  ago,  I  promised  that  instead  of 
putting  good  money  into  bad  programs, 
which  means  you  end  up  with  bad  money 
and  bad  programs,  we  would  reform  the 
institutions  of  government. 

So,  I  have  asked  the  Congress  for  a 
historic  program  of  reform — reform  of 
education,  reform  of  health,  reform  of 
housing,  and  reform  of  welfare. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  look  at  welfare  as 
an  example  of  why  reform  is  necessary. 

This  is  what  I  found  when  we  came 
in.  I  found  that  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
for  example,  in  1966 — and  listen  to  this 
number — there  were  600,000  people  on 
welfare.  That  is  more  than  live  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

And  yet,  in  just  4  years,  there  are 
1,200,000  people  on  welfare  in  New  York 
City.  By  1980,  there  will  be  2.5  million 
people  on  welfare  in  New  York  City  un- 
less we  change  the  program. 

I  will  put  it  very  simply  to  you.  When  a 
system  makes  it  more  profitable  for  a  man 
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not  to  work  than  to  work,  when  a  system 
encourages  a  man  to  desert  his  family 
rather  than  stay  with  his  family,  I  say  it  is 
time  to  get  rid  of  that  system  and  get 
another  one  in  its  place. 

Our  program  provides  for  assistance  to 
all  those  that  need  it.  It  does  not  provide 
for  a  guaranteed  annual  income,  because 
we  do  not  stand  for  that.  It  provides  for 
assistance  to  all  needy  families. 

But  it  has  a  work  requirement  and  a 
work  incentive. 

I  will  put  it  very  bluntly:  If  a  man  is 
able  to  work,  if  he  is  trained  for  a  job,  and 
if  he  is  offered  a  job,  and  if  he  refuses  to 
work,  that  man  should  not  be  paid  to 
loaf  by  a  hard-working  taxpayer  in  Utah 
or  any  place  else  in  the  country. 

So  there  is  another  very  clear  difference 
between  your  two  candidates:  One  hon- 
estly believing  we  should  continue  to  pour 
billions  of  dollars  into  the  old  welfare 
program,  and  another  saying  and  support- 
ing by  his  vote,  as  Wally  Bennett  does  in 
the  Senate,  a  new  program,  reforming  it, 
so  that  we  can  have  work  requirement 
and  work  incentive,  and  help  for  all  those 
that  need  it. 

I  say  on  that  issue,  again,  there  is  a  clear 
choice.  Do  you  want  to  support  change 
or  do  you  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  way 
or  continue  it? 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  great  issue. 
The  third  great  issue  involves  peace  at 
home.  We  have  heard  some  discussion  of 
that  tonight,  and  I  am  going  to  discuss  one 
aspect  of  that  a  little  later  in  my  remarks, 
but  I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  found  when 
I  came  into  office  almost  2  years  ago. 

I  found  that  crime  had  gone  up  in  the 
previous  8  years,  158  percent  in  this  coun- 
try. And  that  included  everything — orga- 
nized   crime,    street    crime,    drugs    and 


narcotics,  and  obscenity  and  pornography 
flowing  into  the  homes  of  our  children. 

And  the  reason  it  had  gone  up,  one  of 
the  major  reasons,  was  an  attitude  of  per- 
missiveness— ^permissiveness  in  the  courts, 
permissiveness  in  high  places  in  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  Senate,  permissiveness,  even, 
in  some  of  the  educational  institutions, 
and  I  must  say  some  of  the  churches. 

That  had  to  change.  So,  I  pledged  in 
the  campaign,  I  remember  pledging  it 
standing  right  in  this  place.  I  remember 
saying  that  if  I  were  elected  President  I 
would  appoint  stronger  judges.  I  remem- 
ber saying  that  I  would  appoint  a  stronger 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
who  would  not  be  permissive.  And  I  re- 
member saying  that  I  would  ask  for 
stronger  laws. 

I  tried  to  keep  the  promises.  I  have  ap- 
pointed a  stronger  Attorney  General.  I 
have  asked  for  stronger  judges. 

And  here  we  come  to  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  candidates  again.  When 
those  judges  have  come  up  for  considera- 
tion, delay,  delay,  delay  has  occurred.  And 
finally  two  have  been  rejected.  And  yet 
those  judges  were  two  men  who  were  ab- 
solutely opposed  to  the  permissiveness  of 
the  past. 

I  say  we  need  judges  on  every  court  in 
this  land  who  will  recognize  that  the  time 
has  come  to  strengthen  the  peace  forces 
as  against  the  criminal  forces  in  this  coun- 
try. The  laws  were  debated  for  1 8  months 
before  any  of  the  laws  came  to  my  desk 
for  signature  just  before  the  election  time. 

What  we  need  are  men  in  the  House 
and  men  in  the  Senate  who,  not  just  in 
the  2  months  before  election,  but  all  year 
round,  talk  and  work  and  fight  for  the 
kind  of  laws  and  the  kind  of  men  that  will 
see  that  the  wave  of  crime  does  not  be- 
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come  the  wave  of  the  future. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  in  San  Jose,  my  home  State,  2 
days  ago,  a  rather  ugly  incident — you  re- 
member it;  you  probably  saw  it  on  tele- 
vision— an  incident  in  which  there  were 
3,000  people  inside  the  hall  listening  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Governor  of  California,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  California,  and  1,000  ugly 
demonstrators  outside  shouting  their  four- 
letter  obscenities  at  tho§ie  who  went  in, 
terrorizing  the  people  that  were  going  in, 
throwing  bricks  and  rocks  and  chains  at 
the  cars  that  went  by,  damaging  the  Pres- 
idential limousine,  breaking  windows  in 
the  press  buses  and  in  the  police  cars. 

And  after  that  incident,  the  question 
is :  What  does  it  mean? 

I  will  tell  you  what  it  does  not  mean. 
Don't  blame  the  people  of  San  Jose.  I 
heard  from  the  mayor  of  San  Jose.  I  heard 
from  the  president  of  the  student  body  of 
San  Jose  State  College.  And  they  pointed 
out  that  the  very  few  that  were  there  did 
not  represent  what  the  people  of  San 
Jose  thought  or  the  people  of  that  uni- 
versity thought. 

But,  my  friends,  what  it  does  mean,  and 
what  we  have  to  recognize,  is  this :  These 
people  were  carrying  signs  saying  "Peace," 
and  we  are  all  for  peace.  But  I  say  that 
those  who  carry  a  "Peace"  sign  in  one 
hand  and  who  throw  a  bomb  or  a  brick 
with  the  other  hand  are  the  super  hypo- 
crites of  our  time. 

But,  my  friends,  don't  get  the  wrong 
impression.  Don't  let  what  those  violent 
few  do  give  you  a  bad  impression  of  all 
of  American  youth.  Oh,  I  know  on  tele- 
vision night  after  night  you  see  what  the 
bad  young  people  do,  and  not  enough 
about  what  the  good  ones  are  doing. 


Let  me  say,  my  friends,  if  you  were  to 
just  look  at  television  and  read  the  news- 
paper accounts,  you  might  gain  the  im- 
pression that  the  radical  few  among  our 
youth  are  a  majority  of  American  youth 
today  and  may  be  the  leaders  tomorrow. 

Well,  I  have  news  for  you.  I  have  been 
around  this  country.  The  violent  and  rad- 
ical few  are  neither  a  majority  of  youth 
today,  and  they  will  not  be  the  leaders  of 
America  tomorrow. 

I  say  to  you,  I  believe  in  American 
youth.  You  should  believe  in  American 
youth.  The  great  majority,  to  their  great 
credit,  they  are  idealistic.  They  care.  They 
want  peace,  just  as  we  all  want  peace. 
They  want  a  better  life  for  all  people. 
They  are  concerned  about  people  that 
don't  have  the  chance  that  they  have  had, 
and  this  is  to  their  credit. 

And  they  also  recognize  this  funda- 
mental point:  They  believe  in  change. 
They  want  change.  And  all  younger  gen- 
erations should.  But  they  realize  that  we 
have  to  have  peaceful  change.  And  that 
in  our  society,  a  society  that  provides  for 
peaceful  change,  there  is  no  cause  that 
justifies  resort  to  violence  or  lawlessness. 

And  to  the  young  people  today,  could  I 
say  to  you:  Don't  you  lose  your  faith  in 
America.  You  may  get  the  impression 
that  this  is  a  sick  country.  You  may  get 
the  impression  that  America  has  a  foreign 
policy  that  is  imperialistic.  But  I  have 
traveled  around  this  world  and  I  can  tell 
you,  my  friends,  what  I  find. 

When  I  find  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  on  the  streets  in  a  Communist  city 
like  Bucharest,  Romania;  when  I  find 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  street  in 
Zagreb,  Yugoslavia,  and  in  Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia,  as  well  as  in  the  free  coun- 
tries, the  others  that  I  visited,  just  let 
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me  say  these  people  are  out  cheering. 
What  are  they  cheering?  Not  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  an  individual. 
They  are  cheering  the  United  States  of 
America  and  what  we  stand  for — not  be- 
cause we  are  rich  and  not  because  we  are 
strong,  but  because  this  is  a  good  country. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  the 
strongest  nation  in  the  world,  but  every- 
one abroad  knows  that  we  do  not  threaten 
the  peace  or  the  freedom  of  any  other 
country. 

And  they  all  know  abroad  that  the 
United  States  of  America — ^in  this  f^reat, 
good  country — ^it  has  faults;  it  has  prob- 
lems. But  there  is  more  freedom,  there  is 
more  opportunity,  there  is  more  progress 
than  in  any  country  in  the  world. 

My  friends,  we  must  recognize,  as  we 
look  at  America's  faults,  that  we  are  very, 
very  fortunate  to  live  in  this  country,  to 
enjoy  it. 

One  hundred  and  ten  years  ago,  in  one 
of  the  most  tragic  incidents  in  American 
history,  after  the  bloody  raid  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  John  Brown  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  He  was  taken 
to  the  gallows  in  a  wagon,  and  the  coffin 
was  right  by  him  on  the  wagon. 

As  he  was  going  through  the  country- 
side, and  as  he  looked  out  at  the  Virginia 
countryside,  speaking  to  no  one  in  partic- 
ular, he  was  heard  to  say,  "This  is  a  beau- 
tiful country." 

If  John  Brown,  at  that  time,  with  his 
own  death  imminent,  and  with  a  terrible 
civil  war  just  to  come — if  he  could  say 
that,  let  us,  with  all  the  problems  that 
America  has — let  us  truly  recognize  today, 
this  is  a  beautiful  country,  and  we  in 
America  are  so  fortunate  that  we  have  in 
our  powers,  through  our  votes,  in  a  free 


election,  to  make  America  an  even  more 
beautiful  country  in  the  future  for  our 
children. 


I  understand  that  we  now  have  to  leave 
to  go  back  to  our  home  in  California.  And 
I  wonder  if  I  could  just  say  one  word  in 
a  very  personal  vein  to  those  in  this  Tab- 
ernacle with  regard  to  one  aspect  of  our 
work  that  is  completely  without  partisan- 
ship and  has  no  political  considerations 
whatever  in  the  usual  sense. 

As  you  know,  we  have  instituted  a  cus- 
tom of  having  worship  services  in  the 
White  House,  and  we  have  taken  a  little 
heat  for  that,  as  you  do  for  making  any 
new  breakthrough  or  new  decision.  We 
have  done  it  because  I  felt  it  was  impor- 
tant to  bring  to  the  Nation's  Capital  rep- 
resentatives of  various  faiths,  and  most 
have  been  represented,  but  particularly  to 
bring  right  to  the  White  House,  where  the 
President,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  Democrat  and 
Republican,  could  be  reminded  of  the  fact 
that  while  this  Nation  is  the  strongest  na- 
tion in  the  world  and  the  richest  nation  in 
the  world,  that  all  the  wealth  and  the 
strength  in  the  world  is  as  nothing  unless 
the  spirit  of  America  is  sound  and  good. 

And  I  do  not  know  of  any  group  in 
America — and  I  would  say  this  not  only 
here,  but  in  other  places  in  this  country — 
who  have  contributed  more  to  that  strong, 
moral  leadership  and  high  moral  stand- 
ards, the  spirit  that  has  kept  America  go- 
ing through  bad  times  as  well  as  good 
times — no  group  has  done  more  than 
those  who  are  members  of  this  church. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  what  you  have 
done  for  the  spirit  of  America.  And  how- 
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ever  the  outcome  of  elections,  if  you  can 
continue  to  emphasize  those  spiritual  val- 
ues, I  am  sure  America  is  going  to  go 
ahead  and  do  very  well. 
Thank  you. 


note:  The  President  spoke  at  7 132  p.m.  in  the 
Mormon  Tabernacle. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith  was  president  and 
N.  Eldoni  Tanner  was  second  counselor  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 


424     Remarks  to  Reporters  on  Departure  From  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.     October  31,   1970 


I  WANTED  to  make  a  brief  statement 
because  the  question  was  raised — and  you 
can  all  cover  it — about  one  of  these  Hal- 
loween rumors. 

I  have  found,  in  three  States  that  I  have 
visited,  and  this  always  happens  in  cam- 
paigns, the  Halloween  fear  tactic  being 
used  by  some  of  the  opposition. 

First,  in  California,  they  told  3,000 
workers  in  Mountain  View,  California, 
that  the  Ames  laboratory  was  going  to 
close. 

It  was  an  absolutely  false  statement. 
There  have  never  been  any  plans  to  close 
it.  There  has  never  been  any  discussion  of 
it.  It  was  made  up  out  of  the  whole  cloth. 

Then  when  I  got  to  Nevada,  I  found 
today  from  Mr.  Raggio  ^  that  his  oppon- 
ent had  indicated  that  we  intended  to 
close  down  or  sharply  restrict  the  use  of 
the  Nevada  test  center. 

Exactly  the  contrary  is  the  case  in  Ne- 
vada. As  everybody  knows,  I  am  for  the 
antiballistic  missile  system  and  for  a 
strong  defense,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
more  use  for  the  Nevada  test  center  rather 


^  William  J.  Raggio,  Republican  candidate 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  from  Nevada. 


than  less.  So  I  reassured  the  people  there. 

But  I  think  perhaps  the  most  shocking 
thing  was  when  I  learned  here  from  one 
of  the  people  over  at  the  fence  said  that 
somebody  came  by  door  to  door  and  was 
telling  people  that  were  at  the  Hill  Air 
Force  Base  that  that  was  going  to  be 
closed  immediately  after  the  election. 

I  checked  into  it.  There  is  absolutely 
no  truth  whatever  in  that  rumor.  It  is  an- 
other one  of  the  scare  tactics  of  the  opposi- 
tion. The  Hill  Air  Force  Base  is  going  to 
be  maintained,  and  those  who  engage  in 
this  kind  of  tactic,  I  think,  owe  an  apology 
to  the  families,  to  the  workers  that  they 
have  frightened,  and,  frankly,  an  apology 
to  their  opponents  for  making  such 
charges. 

I  understand  hard  campaigning.  We 
should  campaign  on  the  issues.  But  the 
idea  of  going  around  and  trying  to  scare 
families  and  scare  workers  that  bases  are 
going  to  be  closed  when  they  are  not 
going  to  be  closed  is,  in  my  view,  absolutely 
unconscionable.  It  is  the  worst  kind  of 
fear  campaigning  and  it  isn't  even  worthy 
of  Halloween. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8: 20  p.m.  at  the 
Salt  Lake  City  International  Airport. 
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425     Remarks  About  the  1970  Elections. 
November  i,   1970 


I  WOULD  LIKE  to  talk  to  you  for  a 
moment  about  one  of  the  most  important 
decisions  you  will  be  making  in  your  life, 
a  decision  that  will  affect  your  future  and 
the  future  of  America:  your  vote  on  No- 
vember 3d.  It  is  customary  as  we  get  close 
to  an  election  to  speak  of  voting  Repub- 
lican or  voting  Democratic. 

But  the  issues  this  year  are  too  impor- 
tant to  speak  in  partisan  terms. 

What  we  must  consider  is  what  is  best 
for  America.  When  I  was  elected  Presi- 
dent 2  years  ago,  I  promised  that  I  would 
work  to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  win 
a  just  peace  in  the  world,  that  I  would 
work  to  stop  the  rise  in  crime  in  America, 
to  stop  the  rise  in  inflation,  and  to  bring 
about  a  period  of  reform  in  which  we 
could  have  progress  and  prosperity  and 
full  employment  in  America,  but  with- 
out war. 

We  have  made  progress  in  all  these 
fields,  but  not  enough.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  is  a  very  powerful  man, 
but  he  can't  do  the  job  alone.  I  need  the 
help  of  the  Congress,  more  help  than  I 
have  had.  I  need  your  help,  your  help  in 
electing  men  to  the  House  and  the  Senate 
who  will  work  with  the  President,  rather 
than  against  the  President,  for  these  great 
goals. 

For  example,  in  Vietnam  we  have  been 
bringing  men  home.  We  have  reduced 
casualties.  We  have  a  peace  offer  on  the 
table.  We  are  ending  the  war.  W^e  are  end- 
ing it  in  a  way  that  will  discourage  aggres- 
sion and  win  a  just  peace. 

We  need  men  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  who  will  support  the  President  in 
this  great  objective. 


And  here  at  home,  in  the  fight  against 
crime,  we  need  laws,  we  need  judges,  and 
we  need  men  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate who  will  speak  out  on  this  subject  and 
who  will  vote  and  speak  out,  not  just  at 
election  time  but  all  year  round. 

In  the  fight  against  inflation,  we  need 
men  who  will  have  the  courage  to  vote 
against  a  spending  program  that  might 
benefit  a  few  people,  but  that  would  raise 
prices  for  all  the  people.  And  we  need 
men  who  will  vote  for  our  historic  and 
very  imaginative  programs  of  reform, 
which  will  lead  to  what  we  all  want :  that 
progress  and  prosperity  without  war. 

There  is  one  final  note  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  you  as  we  approach  this  elec- 
tion: In  recent  weeks  and  in  recent 
months,  you  have  seen  on  your  television 
screens  some  of  our  young  people  engag- 
ing in  violence,  trying  to  shout  down 
speakers,  and  engaging  in  activities  that 
you  disapprove  of.  And  some  may  get  the 
impression  that  that  is  a  majority  of  young 
America,  or  that  they  are  the  leaders  of 
the  future. 

Well,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  trav- 
eled all  over  this  country,  and  that  violent 
few  are  not  the  majority  of  young  Ameri- 
cans, and  they  are  not  going  to  be  the 
leaders  of  the  future. 

I  am  proud  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
young  Americans  today. 

They  want  change,  but  they  believe  in 
peaceful  change,  as  you  do. 

I  finally  want  to  say  what  you  can  do  to 
answer  those  who  do  engage  in  violence, 
who  do  engage  in  activities  that  you  dis- 
approve of. 

Don't  answer  in  kind.  It  is  time  for  the 
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great  silent  majority  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted^  and  the  way  you  can  be  counted 
is  by  voting  on  November  3d.  I  urge  you 
to  vote  for  those  men  who  are  candidates 
for  the  House  and  the  Senate  who  will 
support  the  President,  rather  than  vote 
against  him  on  these  great  issues  which  I 
have  described  tonight. 


But,  however  you  vote,  I  can  assure  you, 
you  have  my  respect  and  my  very  best 
wishes. 

note:  The  President's  remarks  were  video- 
taped on  Tuesday,  October  27,  1970,  for 
broadcast  at  the  halftime  of  regionally  tele- 
vised professional  football  games  on  Sunday, 
November  i,  1970,  on  time  purchased  by  the 
Republican  National  Committee. 


426     Statement  About  Assaults  on  Police  Officers  and  Directive 
to  the  Attorney  General.     November  i,  1970 


I  AM  deeply  concerned  with  the  growing 
problem  of  assaults  on  police  officers.  We 
have  seen  shooting  of  officers  as  they  sat 
in  their  patrol  cars.  We  have  seen  bombs 
planted  and  booby  traps  set  for  investigat- 
ing officers.  We  have  seen  unarmed  police 
officers  shot  at  their  desks  in  police 
stations. 

I  have  discussed  this  problem  with  At- 
torney General  Mitchell,  Director  Hoover, 
and  Chief  Wilson  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  Department.  I  have  also 
discussed  it  with  many  individual  police 
officers  including  the  wounded  officers 
whom  I  recently  visited  in  Kansas  City.  I 
have  also  obtained  the  views  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
which  recently  passed  resolutions  unani- 
mously calling  for  Federal  help. 

The  Attorney  General  had  a  lengthy 
meeting  on  Friday  with  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officers  of  13  State  and  local 
bodies  representative  of  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  examine  what  can  be 
done  at  the  Federal  level  to  deter  attacks 
on  policemen. 

On  the  basis  of  my  own  study  and  con- 
sultations, and  on  the  basis  of  the  recom- 
mendations I  have  received  from  Friday's 


meeting,  I  have  concluded  that  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  assistance  will  have  a 
deterring  effect  and  will  tend  to  reduce 
the  number  of  assaults  on  police  officers. 
Therefore,  I  am  today  directing  the  At- 
torney General  to  take  immediate  action 
to  make  all  appropriate  investigative  re- 
sources of  the  Department  of  Justice 
available  to  work  jointly  with  State  or  lo- 
cal police  when  requested  in  any  case  in- 
volving an  assault  upon  a  police  officer. 

PRESIDENTIAL   DIRECTIVE 

The  increasing  number  of  assaults  on 
law  enforcement  officers  is  a  matter  of 
deep  public  concern.  Members  of  a  local 
police  force,  who  daily  risk  their  lives  to 
protect  the  citizens  of  their  community, 
are  entitled  to  all  the  protection  that  can 
reasonably  be  provided. 

I  therefore  direct  you  to  make  avail- 
able all  appropriate  investigative  re- 
sources of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
work  jointly  with  State  or  local  police 
when  requested  in  any  case  involving  an 
assault  upon  a  police  officer. 

note:  The  statement  and  the  text  of  the  di- 
rective were  released  at  San  Clemente,  Calif. 
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427     Exchange  With  Reporter  About  the  Election  on  Arriving 
at  Riverside,  California.     November  2,  1970 


Reporter.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have 
any  comments  on  the  election  tomorrow? 

The  President.  No.  I  think  that  this 
is  the  time  for  everybody  to  be  thinking 
about  the  decision  they  are  going  to  make. 
I  have  completed  my  campaigning.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  a  chance  to  visit  River- 
side and  see  my  mother's  oldest  sister,  my 
Aunt  Edith,  who  is  now  living  in  River- 
side. She  has  been  ill  for  some  time. 

I  am  very  pleased,  too,  to  see  this  politi- 
cal interest  over  here.  I  must  say,  of 
course,  I  have  my  definite  ideas  about  the 


congressional  race  here,  as  well  as  the 
senatorial  race  and  gubernatorial  race. 
I  think  Vic  Veysey  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing candidates  I  have  met  and  I  am 
delighted  that  he  has  got  a  lot  of  sup- 
porters here.  This  looks  like  a  good  sign 
for  him.  I  will  just  put  it  this  way :  I  pre- 
dict he  is  going  to  win. 

note:  The  exchange  of  remarks  took  place 
at  10:30  a.m.  at  Riverside  Airport. 

Victor  V.  Veysey  was  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  38th  Congressional 
District. 


428     Remarks  to  Students  at  the  John  Adams  Elementary 
School  in  Riverside,  California.     November  2,  1970 


IF  I  could  have  your  attention  for  just  a 
moment,  when  we  arrived  at  the  airport 
just  a  moment  ago  at  Riverside,  your  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  [John]  Allen,  said  that  school 
would  be  closing  at  3  o'clock  and  asked 
if  on  the  way  over  to  see  my  aunt — ^who 
is  90  years  of  age,  incidentally,  and  my 
mother's  oldest  sister — asked  if  we  would 
stop  by  your  school. 

It  is  something  I  don't  get  a  chance  to 
do  very  often,  but  I  want  to  say  how  very 
happy  I  am  to  be  here  at  this  school  and 
to  tell  you  that  you  can  be  very  proud  of 
your  State,  of  your  country. 

I  also  want  to  say  something  about  your 
teachers,  your  principal,  and  the  others. 

How  many  like  your  teachers?  Every- 
one? 

You  had  better  say  that;  they  are  stand- 
ing right  back  of  you. 

All  of  you  have  been  studying,  I  know. 


a  great  deal  about  the  world  as  well  as 
America,  a  lot  more  than  we  did  when  I 
was  in  school.  And  that  means  that  edu- 
cation in  America  is  better  today  than  it 
was  many  years  ago.  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  all  of  the  world.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  now  to  74 
countries,  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America, 
and,  of  course,  in  Europe. 

And  there  are  many  wonderful  people 
in  other  countries,  and  many  very  proud 
countries.  But  I  think  all  of  you  should 
know  that  we  in  the  United  States — and 
I  can  say  this  to  young  people  with  all 
of  your  future  ahead  of  you — ^we  in  the 
United  States  can  feel  very  fortunate  that 
we  live  in  America.  This  is  a  great  coun- 
try, and  it  is  a  very  good  country. 

What  will  really  bring  this  home  to  you: 
The  other  day  I  was  in  Yugoslavia  and 
also  in  Romania — these  are  countries  with 
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very  different  systems  from  ours,  Com- 
munist systems — ^but  350,000  people  came 
out  in  the  rain,  and  they  cheered,  and  they 
cheered  because  they  reaKze  that  America 
is  a  country  that  is  strong,  but  that  we 
threaten  no  other  country,  and  that  there 
is  more  freedom,  there  is  more  opportu- 
nity, there  is  more  hope  in  America  than 
any  place  in  the  world. 

Let  me  say  this  country  is  not  perfect. 
We  have  lots  of  problems.  You  have  been 
hearing  about  the  problems  in  an  election 
campaign.  But  I  can  assure  you  that  your 
chance  to  grow  up  and,  in  the  years  ahead, 
to  change  America  for  the  better — ^that  is 


something  that  in  most  of  the  world  young 
people  don't  have. 

So  I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  am  very 
happy  to  speak  to  all  of  the  people  in 
this  school,  to  tell  you  that  you  are  fortu- 
nate to  be  going  to  a  fine  school,  to  have 
these  dedicated  people  as  your  teachers; 
the  principal  who  graduated  from  L.A. 
State,  I  understand,  in  1958. 

I  think  we  ought  to  give  a  hand  to  all 
the  teachers  and  the  principal.  How  about 
that? 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
10:40  a.m. 


429     Statement  on  Signing  a  Bill  Extending  Authorization  of 
Four  Federal  Health  Assistance  Programs. 

November  2,   1970 


I  HAVE  signed  H.R.  17570,  which  ex- 
tends the  authorizations  of  four  major 
programs  of  Federal  assistance  for  the 
planning,  organization,  and  delivery  of 
health  services.  These  programs  are : 

( 1 )  Regional  Medical  Programs 

(2)  Comprehensive  Health  Planning 
and  Public  Health  Services  (the 
Partnership  for  Health  program) 

(3)  Health  Services  Research  and  De- 
velopment 

(4)  National  Health  Surveys  and 
Studies 

Now  that  I  have  signed  this  bill,  I  here- 
with advise  the  Congress  that — in  the  in- 
terest of  fiscal  responsibility — I  will  limit 
the  appropriation  requests  under  its  au- 
thorization to  the  amounts  that  are  later 
determined  to  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  its  purposes. 

The  bill,  which  continues  for  3  years 


authorizations  for  various  necessary  med- 
ical programs,  authorizes  spending  far  in 
excess  of  any  realistic  estimate  of  the 
funds  which  will  be  available.  Such  au- 
thorizations can  only  raise  false  hopes;  or, 
if  the  sums  authorized  were  actually  ap- 
propriated, lead  us  down  the  road  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility.  The  Congress  and  the 
country  should  know  that  I  will  not  follow 
the  latter  path,  but  I  will  use  all  available 
efforts  to  ensure  that  appropriations  fol- 
low needs. 

It  is  disappointing  that  the  Congress, 
while  continuing  the  authority  to  carry 
out  these  health  programs,  still  insists  on 
perpetuating  separate  categories  in  the 
Regional  Medical  Programs,  and  fails  to 
adopt  the  other  administration  proposed 
reforms  in  our  national  health  care  deliv- 
ery system. 

Only  when  these  reforms  are  approved 
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and  instituted  will  we  be  able  to  organize 
our  resources  for  a  more  effective  delivery 
of  health  services. 

note:    The   statement   was   released    at   San 


Glemente,  Calif. 

As  enacted,  H.R.  17570  is  Public  Law 
91-515  (84  Stat.  1297),  approved  October  30, 
1970. 


430     Statement  on  the  Death  of  Richard  Cardinal  Gushing. 
November  2,  1970 


TODAY  not  only  Boston  but  the  Nation, 
not  only  Catholics  but  citizens  of  every 
faith  mourn  the  death  of  Richard  Car- 
dinal Cushing. 

Just  as  all  of  us  drew  strength  and  in- 
spiration from  his  life,  so  too  do  we  grieve 
this  loss.  But  we  are  comforted  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  lived  so  fully  and 
sought  so  persistently  to  serve  the  spiritual 


needs  and  social  well-being  of  others.  His 
name  will  always  evoke  for  us  a  spirit  of 
ecumenism,  of  human  dignity,  justice,  and 
brotherhood  among  men  and  nations. 

note:  The  statement  was  posted  for  the  press 
in  San  Clemente,  Calif. 

Cardinal  Cushing  died  at  his  home  in  Boston 
at  the  age  of  75.  He  was  the  Archbishop  of 
Boston  from  September  25,  1944,  until  his 
retirement  on   September   8,    1970. 


43 1     Exchange  With  Reporters  on  Election  Day. 
November  3,  1970 


Q.  Would  you  have  any  comment  on  the 
elections  today,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  Only  that  I  hope  that 
the  voters  get  out  all  across  the  country  in 
large  numbers.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  in  the  country  about  this  group  and 
that  group  trying  to  speak  for  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Now  is  the  chance  for  the 
American  people  to  speak  for  themselves. 
But  they  can  only  speak  for  themselves  if 
a  great  number  get  out. 

So,  this  is  the  day  for  the  majority  to 
speak,  whatever  the  majority  is. 

The  only  reports  I  have  had  from  the 
East  indicate  that  there  is  snow  in  some 
of  the  Midwestern  States.  You  probably 
have  heard  that.  There  is  snow  in  Illinois 
and  Minnesota,  of  course,  and  also  Ohio.  I 
hope  that  the  weather  doesn't  hold  down 


the  vote,  because  we  want  a  big  vote.  We 
want  this  to  be  a  majority  vote  and  not 
a  vote  by  those  that  simply  have  some 
special  cause  to  vote  for. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  had  a  famous 
prediction  in  '66.  Would  you  have  one 
for  us  this  morning? 

The  President.  In  '66,  I  was  out  a 
great  deal,  as  you  know.  In  fact,  I  was 
out  for  2  months  of  campaigning.  This 
year,  while  we  have  gone  to  22  States,  as 
you  know,  I  did  it  in  the  space  of,  actually, 
8  days  of  campaigning,  3  of  which  were  on 
Saturday. 

Consequently,  in  such  a  fast-paced 
campaign,  without  the  chance  to  stop  at 
each  place  and  talk  to  the  leaders,  to  get 
the  feel,  I  don't  think  an  individual  can 
make  a  professional  prediction. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  one  of  the 
reasons  that  predictions  have  been  so  bad 
lately  in  American  politics,  and  also  in 
British  politics,  is  that  there  is  a  tendency 
for  somebody  to  go  in  for  24  hours  and 
say,  "That  is  the  way  people  are  going  to 
vote." 

The  reason  my  '66  predictions  were 
pretty  good  was  that  I  really  knew  the 
country.  I  got  a  feel  of  the  country,  a  feel 
of  the  men  and  the  people  in  State  after 
State  and  city  after  city,  and  then  I  made 
the  prediction  about  2  weeks  before,  and 
it  was  on  the  nose.  I  was  lucky,  too. 

If  you  remember,  I  predicted  40  Con- 
gressmen, three  Senators,  six  Governors, 
and  550  State  legislators,  and  it  was  right 
on  the  nose. 

This  year  I  think  we  will  do  better  than 
the  general  off  year  party. 

As  you  know,  the  off  year  tradition  is 
that  the  party  in  power  that  has  the  Presi- 
dency loses  Senators,  Congressmen,  and 
Governors.  We  will  do  better  than  that. 
How  much  better  will  depend  on  what  has 
happened. 

But  I  won't  make  a  prediction  on  the 
numbers  at  this  time. 

Incidentally,  that  is  rather  a  subtle  sug- 
gestion to  all  the  members  of  the  press, 
the  pollsters,  and  all  the  rest,  that  before 


making  predictions,  it  is  very  important  to 
go  into  the  State  or  the  city  or  the  area, 
and  get  a  real  feel  of  the  people.  Because 
your  first  impression,  the  impression  from 
a  rally,  the  impression  from  just  seeing 
somebody  here  or  there,  may  give  you  a 
superficial  view;  whereas,  in  this  case, 
there  are  major  issues  that  seem  to  be  the 
issues,  and  then  maybe  other  issues 
underneath. 

An  individual  really  can't  predict  very 
effectively  unless  he  gets  in  there  and  gets 
it  in  depth. 

Now,  that  doesn't  mean  that  those  that 
have  made  the  rather  substantial  predic- 
tions for  our  candidates  not  doing  well  are 
going  to  be  all  proved  to  be  wrong.  I  am 
only  going  to  suggest,  however,  that  if  they 
got  in,  they  might  find  out  something 
different. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:00  a.m.  at 
the  San  Glemente  Fire  House,  San  Clemente, 
Calif.  Preceding  his  remarks  he  thanked  fire- 
men who  had  extinguished  a  minor  blaze  at 
the  President's  residence  in  San  Glemente  on 
October  29,  1970. 

The  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
1970  elections  by  Robert  H.  Finch,  Counsellor 
to  the  President,  Herbert  G.  Klein,  Director  of 
Communications  for  the  Executive  Branch,  and 
Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent, was  released  on  the  same  day. 


432     Remarks  to  Reporters  on  the  Results  of  the 
1970  Elections.     November  4,  1970 


Good  afternoon^  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

As  is  usually  the  case  in  an  off  year  elec- 
tion,  I  note  that  both  parties  are  making 
claims  of  victory.   Chairman   O'Brien/ 


^Lawrence    F.    O'Brien,    chairman    of    the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 


with  justification,  points  to  the  fact  that 
in  State  races  his  party  picked  up  several 
governorships.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
very  happy  to  see  that  in  the  two  biggest 
States,  California  and  New  York,  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  and  Governor  Rockefeller 
won  overwhelming  victories. 
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In  the  national  races,  which  you  ladies 
and  gentlemen  have  been  covering,  and 
in  which  I  have  been  campaigning,  I  per- 
haps think  the  best  analysis  of  that  can 
be  given  by  quoting  what  [columnist] 
Walter  Lippmann  had  to  say  after  an  elec- 
tion in  which  the  results  were  somewhat 
parallel  to  this  in  1962.  He  said  then  that 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  political 
game,  as  it  has  been  played  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  last  50  years,  when  the  party 
in  power  loses  little  or  anything  in  an  off 
year  election,  it  has  to  be  called  a  victory. 

Consequently,  I  would  call  this  a  vic- 
tory by  that  standard.  First,  as  far  as  the 
House  is  concerned,  the  loss  appears  now 
to  be  nine,  as  compared  with  the  average 
of  40  since  the  year  1870,  or  an  average 
of  36  in  the  last  50  years.  And  this  means 
that  in  the  House  we  will  still  have  the 
support  that  we  have  had  previously  for 
our  policies  in  the  foreign  and  the  na- 
tional security  areas,  which  are  of  such 
vital  importance. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  elec- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  I  think  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  world  and  the  Nation,  is  in  the 
Senate. 

The  gain  was  two.  It  possibly  may  be 
three,  depending  upon  how  the  count 
comes  out  in  Indiana. 

But  far  more  significant  than  the  gain 
of  two  or  three  is  something  that  you  ladies 
and  gentlemen  will  remember  when  I 
pointed  out  that  the  reason  I  was  cam- 
paigning so  hard  over  the  country  was 
that,  in  the  past  2  years,  the  Senate  has 
been  so  evenly  divided  that  a  majority 
of  one  determined  the  big  votes  on  foreign 
policy  and  national  defense,  and  that  I 
felt  it  was  important  to  have  more  than 
a  majority  of  one  in  support  of  the  ad- 


ministration's policies  in  foreign  policy 
and  national  defense. 

We  have  increased  our  majority  now 
to  a  working  majority.  We  have  a  working 
majority  in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate for  national  defense  and  also  for  for- 
eign policy;  a  working  majority  of  four  in 
the  Senate,  which  means  that  in  terms 
of  the  President's  ability  to  conduct  for- 
eign policy,  to  make  decisions  that  he  con- 
siders and  that  his  administration  con- 
siders are  important  to  the  future  of  the 
country  and  to  the  cause  of  peace  gener- 
ally, that  he  can  speak  with  a  much 
stronger  voice  in  the  world  than  was  pre- 
viously the  case. 

The  results  of  this  election,  as  far  as 
the  Senate  is  concerned,  will  not  go 
unnoticed  abroad.  They  enormously 
strengthen  our  hand  at  home,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  will  contribute  to  the  goal  that 
I  have  been  talking  about:  our  desire  to 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam  with  a  just  peace, 
and  to  conduct  our  foreign  policy  gener- 
ally and  our  defense  policy  in  a  way  that 
we  can  win  a  full  generation  of  peace. 

In  terms  of  the  people  who  have  run 
generally  around  the  country,  I  have  been 
getting  ofT  a  few  notes  this  morning,  mak- 
ing a  few  calls.  I,  naturally,  have  congrat- 
ulated the  winners,  particularly  where  we 
have  campaigned  for  them.  I  sent  a  few 
notes  to  those  who  lost,  too. 

I  do  want  to  say,  speaking  on  television 
and  radio,  to  all  the  winners.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  my  congratulations,  and 
to  all  the  losers,  my  condolences.  Demo- 
crat and  Republican. 

This,  like  all  campaigns,  was  hard 
fought,  and  I  know  how  hard  it  is  for  the 
candidate  to  lose,  and  it  is  very  hard  for 
his  family. 

I  think  they  will  come  out,  however, 
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stronger  men  as  a  result  of  the  loss,  if  they 
just  don't  let  the  loss  get  them  down. 

One  little  personal  note  with  regard  to 
the  election.  I  pointed  out  yesterday  that 
this  was  the  first  vote  for  a  couple  that 
has  been  very  close  to  our  family  for  the 
last  6  years,  Manolo  and  Fina  Sanchez, 
who  are  refugees  from  Cuba. 

Mrs.  Sanchez  told  me  just  before  she 
voted  that  she  didn't  sleep  all  night.  She 
said  she  felt  that  having  the  chance  to  vote 
was  the  greatest  thrill  that  she  had  ever 
had  in  her  life.  And  she  summed  it  up 
simply  by  saying,  "Just  think,  my  vote  is 
just  as  important  as  that  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States." 

I  hope  all  the  American  people  realize 
that  now  the  majority  has  spoken,  the  real 
majority  in  this  country.  There  have  been 


hard-fought  races.  It  has  been  a  hard- 
fought  campaign. 

But  particularly  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  and  national  defense  policy,  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  American  people,  to 
that  majority  that  has  spoken,  not  in  a 
partisan  sense  but  simply  in  the  sense  that 
I  have  tried  to  present  to  the  country. 

I  believe  that  our  hand  has  been 
strengthened.  I  believe  the  chances  to  win 
a  full  generation  of  peace  have  been  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  can  now  speak  with  a  stronger 
voice  because  he  will  have  stronger  back- 
ing in  the  United  States  Senate  than  pre- 
viously was  the  case. 

Thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:35  p.m.  at 
the  Western  White  House,  San  Glemente,  Calif. 


433     Statement  About  the  Death  of  General  Charles 
de  Gaulle  of  France.     November  lo,  1970 


THE  PASSING  of  General  Charles  de 
Gaulle  reminds  us  of  the  qualities  that 
make  men  and  nations  great.  His  was  the 
quality  of  character  that  enables  men  to 
surmount  all  obstacles,  to  call  up  reserves 
of  courage,  to  turn  adversity  into  triumph. 
His  was  the  quality  of  vision  that  could 
see  the  grand  sweep  of  history  at  a  time 
when  others  focused  on  the  events  of  the 
moment.  He  provided  inspiration  to  an 


age  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  commonplace  and,  therefore,  his  pass- 
ing is  a  loss  not  only  for  the  French  Nation 
but  for  all  mankind. 

NOTE :  The  statement  was  released  at  Key  BIs- 
cayne,  Fla. 

General  de  Gaulle,  President  of  France  from 
1959  to  1969,  died  on  November  9,  1970,  of 
a  heart  attack  in  his  home  in  Colombey-les- 
Deux-Eglises,  France,  at  the  age  of  79. 


434     Letter  to  President  Pompidou  of  France  on  the 

Death  of  General  de  Gaulle.     November  lo,  1970 


I  WAS  deeply  shocked  and  grieved  at  the 
passing  of  General  de  Gaulle.  This  coun- 
try knew  General  de  Gaulle  as  a  steadfast 
ally  in  war  and  a  true  friend  in  peace. 


Greatness  knows  no  national  boundaries, 
and  therefore  France's  loss  is  the  loss  of 
mankind.  The  people  of  France  and  you, 
Mr.  President,  have  the  heartfelt  sym- 
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pathy  of  all  Americans  in  your  hour  of         [President  Georges  Pompidou,  Elysee  Palace, 

France] 

NOTE :  The  letter  was  released  at  Key  Biscayne, 
Fla. 


mourning. 


Richard  Nixon 


435     Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Paris  for  Memorial 

Services  for  General  de  Gaulle.     November  12,  1970 


I  WISH  to  convey  to  all  the  people  of 
France,  and  particularly  to  Madame  de 
Gaulle  and  General  de  Gaulle's  family, 
the  condolences  of  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  on  this  very  sad  occasion. 

General  de  Gaulle  is  gone,  but  France 
lives  because  of  what  he  did.  And  his  life 
is  an  example,  seldom  paralleled  in  his- 
tory, of  triumph  over  adversity — an  ex- 
ample for  all  to  follow  in  the  years  ahead. 

I  feel  most  fortunate  that  I  had  the  op- 
portunity of  knowing  him  both  officially 


and  personally,  and  to  have  had  the  bene- 
fit in  the  past  of  his  wisdom,  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  great  vision  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world.  And  that  opportunity 
that  I  have  had  has  been  of  great  benefit 
to  me  in  the  decisions  that  I  have  made 
in  the  past,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  a 
source  of  benefit,  encouragement,  and  in- 
spiration in  the  years  ahead. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:49  a.m.  at 
Orly  Airport. 

The  memorial  services  were  held  at  Notre 
Dame  Cathedral  in  Paris. 


436     Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Hamer  H. 
Budge  as  Chairman  and  Member  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.     November  iG,  1970 


Dear  Hamer: 

It  is  with  special  regret  that  I  accept 
your  resignation  as  Chairman  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. In  the  hope  that  my  request  will 
not  seriously  interfere  with  your  plans  for 
the  future,  I  would,  however,  ask  you  to 
defer  your  departure  until  after  the  pres- 
ent Congress  has  concluded  its  work. 

The  dedication  and  the  outstanding 
ability  which  have  distinguished  your 
years  with  the  Commission  have  earned 
the  gratitude  of  every  one  of  our  fellow 
citizens  many  times  over.  Your  service 
has  added  to  the  finest  traditions  of  gov- 
ernment, and  you  are  leaving  to  your  suc- 


cessors exceptional  standards  of  integrity, 
keen  judgment,  and  far-seeing  concern 
for  the  interests  of  all  Americans. 

Together  with  the  appreciation  of  the 
nation,  I  want  to  express  my  own  personal 
thanks  for  the  splendid  job  you  have  done. 
Knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  am  confident  that 
in  the  years  ahead  your  activities  will 
continue  to  reflect  great  credit  on  our 
country  as  on  yourself. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[Honorable  Hamer  H.  Budge,  Chairman,  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  Washing- 
ton, D.G. 20549] 
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note:  The  President's  letter,  dated  November 
I3j  i970j  and  Chairman  Budge's  letter  of  res- 
ignation, dated  November  5,  were  released  by 
the  White  House  on  November  16.  Chairman 
Budge's  letter  follows : 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

After  six  and  one  half  busy  years  on  the  Com- 
mission and  as  this  Congress  nears  adjourn- 
ment, the  time  seems  appropriate  for  me  to 
retire.  I  am,  therefore,  asking  you  to  accept  my 
resignation. 

The  Commission's  legislative  proposals  have 
all  been  completely  presented  to  the  Congress. 


The  backlog  of  work  in  its  various  divisions 
has  been  brought  under  control  and  its  calen- 
dar is  current. 

I  feel  the  Commission  has  done  a  great  deal 
in  the  interest  of  investors  and  the  markets.  I 
am  proud  to  have  been  associated  with  it  and 
its  fine  staff  and  have  received  complete  coop- 
eration from  my  fellow  commissioners. 

I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  confidence 
you  have  shown  in  me  and  the  many  courtesies 
you  have  extended. 

With  many  thanks,  I  am 
Respectfully, 

Hamer  H.  Budge 


437     Remarks  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  Philadelphia.     November  17,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  wish  to  express  our  very  grateful 
appreciation  to  the  Academy  for  this 
presentation  that  has  been  made,  and  it 
seems  that  it  is  most  appropriate  that  the 
presentation  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  of  the  first  Americans — 
watercolors  by  Mr.  Whiteside. 

As  I  have  received  with  Mrs.  Nixon  the 
guests  tonight,  I  have  thought  of  the  past 
as  well  as  the  future  in  terms  of  what 
this  organization,  this  Academy,  has  con- 
tributed to  this  city,  to  America,  and  what 
it  will  contribute  in  the  future. 

And  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  is 
very  proudly  known  as  the  oldest  academy 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  States  and  is  also 
very  proud  of  the  tradition  that  it  has 
represented  through  the  years,  the  fact 
that  this  building  was,  on  the  looth  anni- 
versary of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence— was  dedicated,  and,  on  that 
occasion,  that  those  who  were  present 
were  reminded  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
something  new  in  the  way  of  architecture, 
that  it  tended  to  keep  all  that  was  good  in 


the  past  but  to  break  new  ground  for  the 
future. 

As  I  stood  in  this  building  and  as  we 
received  all  of  you  who  were  so  gracious 
to  stand  in  line  so  long  to  give  us  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  you,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  be  appropriate  on  this  occa- 
sion for  us  all  to  remind  ourselves  of  our 
past,  a  past  which  this  city  very  proudly 
represents  in  so  many  ways. 

All  of  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Philadelphia  in  the  year  1976  will  be  the 
major  city  for  the  celebration  of  the  Bi- 
centennial. All  of  you  on  that  occasion,  of 
course,  in  this  building  will  be  celebrating 
the  1 00th  year  of  its  existence,  and  on 
that  occasion  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  think  of  America's  past  and  of  what  we 
can  do  to  build  a  greater  future  for 
America. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  those  assembled 
here  that  I  realize — and  I  am  going  to  do 
a  little  something  not  for  your  image  but 
I  hope  for  your  contributions  in  the  future 
by  what  I  just  now  say — I  realize  that 
those  who  came  through  the  line  are  often 
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asked  to  make  contributions  to  the  en- 
dowment for  the  Academy.  And  I  some- 
times wonder  if  some  of  you,  as  you  write 
out  your  checks,  perhaps  have  doubts  as 
to  whether  it  is  worthwhile.  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  is. 

You  are  not  only  saving  a  heritage,  sav- 
ing a  heritage  which  we  see  here  tonight, 
but  you  are  building  for  the  future,  for  the 
generations  to  come,  that  great  back- 
ground that  particularly  our  younger 
Americans  need  to  see,  to  recognize  that 
this  Nation  has  something  more  than 
wealth  and  something  more  than  power 
as  it  reaches  the  age  of  200  years. 

We  in  the  White  House  are  very  grate- 
ful for  the  fact  that  you  have  made  avail- 
able on  loan — and  not  gift,  but  on  loan — 
the  famous  Dolley  Madison  portrait,  one 
of  the  few  items  in  the  White  House  that 
dates  before  the  fire  of  1814.  And  we  are 
very  grateful,  too,  for  other  paintings  that 
have  been  made  available  to  us. 

And  so  on  this  occasion,  it  gives  me  an 
opportunity  to  express  appreciation  for 
the  way  that  this  Academy  has  helped  to 
make  the  White  House,  which  belongs  to 
all  the  people  of  America,  where  over  one 
million  and  a  half  people  walk  through 
that  house  every  year,  it  gives  them  a 
chance,  through  what  you  have  done,  to 
see  some  of  the  greatness  of  America's  art 
and  of  America's  past. 

Now,  to  the  point  of  my  remarks  with 
regard  to  this  200th  anniversary  that  you 
will  be  celebrating  so  proudly  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  other  cities  around  the 
Nation  will  be  celebrating  with  you.  On 
that  day,  America  will  be,  without  ques- 
tion, the  richest  Nation  in  the  world.  On 
that  day,  America,  if  it  decides  it  desires 
to  do  so,  will  still  be  the  strongest  Nation 
in  the  world. 


The  question  on  that  day  that  all  Amer- 
icans, however,  will  want  to  answer  is 
whether  in  addition  to  our  strength  and 
our  power  we  have  a  heritage,  a  heritage 
to  which  we  can  point  with  very  great 
pride,  which  is  in  the  Enal  analysis  much 
more  meaningful  than  wealth  or  great 
power. 

This  Academy  is  a  demonstration  of 
that  heritage. 

A  few  months  ago,  I  saw  in  this  great 
city  another  indication  of  it  when  I  at- 
tended the  Ormandy  concert.  And  I 
realize  that  there  was  great  competition 
as  to  which  city  would  be  selected  for  the 
Bicentennial  city  for  the  primary  celebra- 
tion. But  I  think  that  not  only  because 
as  a  historical  fact  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed  in  1776  in 
Philadelphia  in  Independence  Hall,  but 
because  this  city  and  its  dedicated  citizens, 
citizens  like  yourselves,  have  through  the 
years  had  so  much  feeling  about  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  nation  not  only  to  be  strong, 
and  not  only  to  be  powerful,  but  to  have  a 
cultural  heritage,  to  preserve  it,  to  save  it, 
and  to  pass  it  on  to  the  generations  to 
come — the  fact  that  you  have  represented 
that,  that  you  represent  it  here,  that  you 
represent  it  in  your  support  of  your  musi- 
cal organizations,  and  in  your  support  of 
what  I  understand  are  the  other  fine 
academies  of  art  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 

So  I  simply  want  to  say  to  all  of  you 
here  that,  speaking  as  one  representing  all 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  that  we 
are  very  proud,  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I,  that 
we  could  be  here  with  you  for  a  few 
moments  tonight  to  be  reminded  of  the 
greatness  of  America's  cultural  past  and 
reminded,  too,  of  the  fact  that  in  this  city 
and  in  many  cities  across  this  Nation  there 
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are  people  like  yourselves  who  are  willing 
to  contribute  their  time,  their  effort,  their 
dedication  to  preserving  this  great  cul- 
tural heritage  of  America. 

I  congratulate  the  Academy  for  what 
you  have  done  in  this  program  which  you 
are  initiating  tonight.  I  wish  you  well  in 
the  future. 

And  in  the  year  1976, 1  hope  to  be  back 


in  one  capacity  or  another  to  see  what  you 
have  done  then. 
Thank  you. 

note;  The  President  spoke  at  8 :  09  p.m. 

Mrs.  Nixon  inaugurated  the  exhibition  en- 
titled *To  Save  a  Heritage"  by  unveiling  three 
oil  paintings  which  had  been  restored  especially 
for  the  occasion.  The  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
were  presented  with  two  watercolors  of  Indian 
scenes  painted  by  F.  R.  Whiteside. 


438     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Proposing 

Supplemental  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations, 
November  i8,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  today's  world,  peace  is  synonymous 
with  the  strength  of  America  and  her 
friends. 

Economic  and  military  assistance  to 
free  nations  willing  to  defend  themselves 
is  central  to  our  new  conception  of  Ameri- 
can leadership  for  the  1970s  and  is 
crucial  to  America's  hope  of  working  with 
other  nations  to  bring  about  the  precon- 
ditions for  peace  in  the  world. 

In  my  February  1970  Foreign  Policy 
Message,  I  reported  that  it  was  our  goal 
to  reduce  the  level  of  our  direct  involve- 
ments abroad  as  the  capability  of  friendly 
nations  to  provide  for  defense  of  our 
mutual  interests  increases.  At  that  time  I 
sought  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress  in 
this  task.  The  provision  of  support  for  our 
friends  is  a  key  element  in  our  national 
security  policy.  Such  support  is  essential 
if  our  policy  is  to  succeed.  This  is  why  I 
ask  today  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion of  economic  and  military  assistance 
funds. 

The  first  six  decades  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  taught  us  that  a  stable  and 
tranquil  world  requires  American  partici- 


pation in  keeping  the  peace.  For  us  to 
abdicate  that  responsibility  would  be  to 
magnify  the  world's  instability  and  tur- 
moil for  us  as  well  as  for  our  friends,  and 
American  strength  remains  one  pillar  of 
our  foreign  policy. 

The  United  States  is  not  going  to  with- 
draw from  the  world.  But  times  are 
changing;  for  us  to  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bility now,  we  must  link  our  efforts  more 
closely  with  those  of  our  friends  to  build 
the  foundations  of  peace. 

The  decade  of  the  1 960s  taught  us  that 
it  is  neither  necessary,  nor  even  possible, 
for  the  United  States  to  bear  the  principal 
burden  for  the  defense  or  economic  prog- 
ress of  all  our  allies  and  friends.  They  are 
now  ready  and  willing  to  assume  an  in- 
creasing share  of  the  burden  for  their  own 
defense,  and  are  developing  the  strength 
to  do  so — ^but  they  will  continue  to  need 
our  help  as  they  move  toward  ultimate 
self-reliance. 

The  free  world  looks  to  this  kind  of 
American  leadership  in  the  1970s.  It  is 
an  American  contribution  which  will  en- 
courage and  enable  other  nations  to  do 
their  part.  It  is  a  role  for  the  United 
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States  in  the  world  which  will  enlist  the 
support  of  the  American  people,  and 
which  America  can — and  must — sustain. 
It  is  in  America's  national  interest  to 
support  the  growing  efforts  of  our  friends. 
The  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  last 
25  years — from  the  Marshall  Plan  to 
Vietnamization — is  that  a  systematic  pro- 
gram that  helps  other  nations  harness 
their  own  resources  for  defense  and  de- 
velopment enables  them  to  take  on  the 
primary  burden  of  their  own  defense. 

Helping  countries  that  demonstrate  the 
capability  to  help  themselves  enables  us 
to  reduce  our  direct  overseas  involvement; 
it  eases  our  budgetary  and  balance  of 
payments  burdens;  and  it  lessens  the  like- 
lihood of  the  engagement  of  American 
forces. 

We  are  already  carrying  out  this  policy. 
Since  I  took  office,  we  have  already  low- 
ered our  military  presence  abroad : 
— ^Already,  68  installations  abroad  have 
been  closed,  and  44  more  have  been 
reduced. 
— By  next  spring,  under  present  plans, 
the  total  number  of  American  mili- 
tary personnel  overseas  will  be  at 
least  300,000  below  the  number  that 
were  abroad  in  January  of  1969. 
But  our  national  security  requires  that 
we  provide  friendly  nations  the  military 
and  economic  assistance  they  need  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

The  change  that  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
calls  for — ^from  bearing  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility ourselves  to  enabling  our 
friends  to  shoulder  it  much  more  them- 
selves— is  not  a  simple  one  to  carry  out. 
We  must  make  this  change  in  a  way  that 
permits  our  friends  to  adjust  materially 
and  psychologically  to  the  new  form  and 
content  of  American  support. 


If  we  were  to  shift  too  quickly,  without 
offsetting  with  assistance  what  we  are  tak- 
ing away  in  direct  American  involvement, 
we  would  risk  undermining  their  self- 
confidence.  If  we  were  to  change  too 
slowly,  bearing  too  much  of  the  burden 
ourselves  too  long,  we  would  risk  eroding 
their  incentives  for  self-reliance. 

In  either  case,  we  would  fail  to  provide 
our  friends  with  the  means  and  confi- 
dence to  help  themselves,  and  we  might 
ultimately  face  the  dilemma  of  either  let- 
ting them  down  or  asserting  a  direct  pres- 
ence ourselves. 

In  the  Middle  East,  we  see  how  cru- 
cial it  is  to  preserve  the  military  balance 
so  that  those  who  are  already  willing  and 
able  to  defend  themselves  can  continue 
to  do  so.  The  interest  of  all  nations  would 
be  best  served  by  limiting  the  shipment 
of  arms  to  that  explosive  region,  but  until 
this  objective  can  be  achieved,  we  must 
help  prevent  a  shift  in  the  military  balance 
that  would  undermine  the  chances  for 
peace. 

In  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere,  we 
must  strike  a  careful  balance.  While  we 
must  understand  the  limitations  of  our 
assistance,  we  must  never  underestimate 
its  critical  value  in  achieving  and  preserv- 
ing such  balance. 

The  supplemental  program  which  I 
submit  today  will  help  achieve  this  bal- 
ance, by  responding  to  critical  needs  that 
have  arisen  since  my  original  request  for 
1 97 1  foreign  assistance  funds. 

I.  Middle  East 

Nowhere  is  our  support  more  necessary 
or  more  closely  linked  with  our  efforts 
to  achieve  peaceful  solutions  than  in  the 
Middle  East.  Peace  will  come  to  the 
Middle  East  when  all  parties  feel  secure 
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from  the  threat  of  military  dominance 
and  recognize  that  the  only  permanent 
way  to  resolve  deepseated  differences  is 
by  negotiation  and  never  by  war. 

We  must  now  act  to  preserve  the  deli- 
cate military  balance  in  this  area,  which 
will  encourage  those  negotiations  leading 
to  peace. 

a.  Israel 

Israel  has  demonstrated  a  strong  will 
to  survive  in  freedom.  We  had  hoped  that 
recent  agreements  and  arrangements  in 
the  Middle  East  would  lead  toward  peace 
and  make  it  unnecessary  to  provide  large 
amounts  of  military  assistance  to  any  of 
the  belligerents  in  the  area.  This  hope  has 
not  yet  been  realized. 

Continued  large  scale  shipments  of  mil- 
itary equipment  by  the  Soviet  Union  are 
a  fact  that  cannot  be  denied.  The  buildup 
of  the  surface-to-air  missile  complex  in 
the  cease-fire  zone  west  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
in  disregard  of  the  ceasefire-standstill 
agreement,  requires  us  to  redress  the  im- 
balance it  has  caused. 

As  authorized  by  the  Defense  Procure- 
ment Act,  /  request  that  the  Congress  ap- 
propriate S500  million  to  provide  Israel 
with  the  credits  that  will  assist  her  in  the 
financing  of  purchases  of  equipment  that 
have  been  necessary  to  maintain  her  de- 
fense capability^  and  to  ease  the  economic 
strain  caused  by  her  expanded  military 
requirements, 

b.  Jordan 

A  stable  and  viable  Jordan  is  essential 
if  that  nation  is  to  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution toward  working  out  an  enduring 
peace  settlement  which  would  serve  the 
interests  of  all  nations  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  Jordanian  government  has  recently 
demonstrated  its  determination  and  ca- 


pacity to  resist  aggression  by  forces  which 
oppose  a  peace  settlement  and  threaten 
to  weaken  the  stability  of  that  country. 
But  Jordan,  which  has  previously  paid  for 
its  military  equipment,  cannot  afford  to 
meet  this  new  defense  burden,  and  has 
asked  us  for  assistance.  /  request  that  the 
Congress  provide  S30  million  toward 
meeting  Jordan's  request. 

c.  Lebanon 

Lebanon,  which  has  also  been  threat- 
ened, has  taken  a  moderate  stance  and  a 
positive  approach  in  the  search  for  peace. 
To  assist  Lebanon  to  maintain  a  stable 
domestic  base  for  responsible  engagement 
in  the  search  for  peace,  /  request  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  $5  million  toward 
meeting  Lebanon's  request. 

2.  East  Asia 

In  July  1969,  on  my  trip  through  Asia, 
I  reaffirmed  our  determination  to  provide 
security  support,  while  calling  upon  coun- 
tries which  receive  our  assistance  to  as- 
sume the  primary  responsibility  for  their 
own  defense.  Equally  important,  I  em- 
phasized the  need  to  provide  the  help 
essential  for  such  nations  to  assume  this 
responsibility  quickly.  While  reducing  the 
direct  participation  of  our  forces  we  must 
help  these  other  countries  develop  the 
capability  to  carry  out  the  increased 
responsibilities  they  are  assuming. 

In  Asia,  this  approach  has  provided  the 
basis  for  a  major  reduction  in  our  military 
presence  as  well  as  major  long  term  budg- 
etary and  balance  of  payments  savings. 
Authorized  troop  levels  have  been  reduced 
by: 

— 165,000  in  Vietnam;  further  reduc- 
tions of  100,000  will  be  accomplished 
by  next  spring; 

— 20,000  in  Korea; 
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— 6,000  in  Thailand;  further  reductions 
of  9,800  are  in  process; 

— 6,000  in  the  Philippines. 

Let  us  look  at  the  countries  in  Asia 
where  our  help  is  required  as  nations 
move  toward  greater  self-reliance. 

a.  Vietnam 

United   States   troop   withdrawals   in 
Vietnam  mean  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  dollars  spent  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  by  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam ; 
and  these  dollars  have  been  an  essential 
factor  in  that  country's  economic  stability. 
Anticipating  that  Vietnam  would  re- 
quire   additional   funds    this    year,    my 
budget  message  suggested  that  an  extra 
$100  million  might  be  required.  /  am  now 
requesting  an  amount  smaller  than  that — 
$65  million — but  I  regard  this  smaller  sum 
as  most  important  in  insuring  the  success 
of  our  Vietnamization  program.  It  is  im- 
portant because: 
— ^The  Vietnamese,  with  United  States 
encouragement,  have  recently  begun 
a  significant  set  of  economic  reforms 
which  can  be  eflfective  only  if  the 
stability  of  the  Vietnamese  economy 
is  maintained. 
— ^The  Vietnamese  economy  will  bear 
an  increasing  burden  of  defense  as 
United  States  troops  are  removed. 
That  burden  could  create  economic 
disruption  to  the  point  that  it  would 
jeopardize    that    nation's    stability, 
thereby  threatening  the  progress  of 
Vietnamization    and    future    troop 
withdrawals. 

b.  Cambodia 

The  operations  in  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der sanctuaries  in  May  and  June  helped 
assure  the  continued  success  of  Vietnami- 
zation and  of  our  troop  withdrawal  pro- 


grams. As  we  knew  at  the  time  would  be 
the  case,  the  operations  seriously  impaired 
the  enemy's  ability  to  operate  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  contributed  to  the  progress 
which  has  reduced  our  casualties  there  to 
the  lowest  level  since  1965.  Continuing 
operations  by  South  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodian  forces  in  the  border  areas 
will  make  possible  continued  progress. 

Cambodia  itself  has  mobilized  its  own 
manpower  and  resources  in  defense  of  its 
independence  and  neutrality.  The  Cam- 
bodian armed  forces  have  grown  from 
some  40,000  before  North  Vietnam's  in- 
vasion in  April  to  more  than  150,000  to- 
day. It  is  essential  that  we  supplement 
Cambodia's  own  efforts  by  providing  re- 
sources which  are  critically  needed  to 
enable  it  to  continue  to  defend  itself.  Its 
ability  to  do  so  is  a  vital  element  in  the 
continued  success  of  Vietnamization. 

Cambodia's  needs  have  been  urgent, 
and  as  Congress  has  been  informed,  I  have 
directed  that  funds  be  transferred  from 
other  already  severely  limited  programs 
to  meet  these  critical  needs.  /  am  request- 
ing $100  million  to  restore  funds  to  such 
vital  programs  as  those  for  Taiwan, 
Greece  and  Turkey, 

The  need  for  these  programs — to  sup- 
port our  NATO  allies  and  to  assure  stabil- 
ity in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  East 
Asia — are  no  less  urgent  today  than  when 
I  originally  requested  the  funds  to  imple- 
ment them;  it  was  only  because  of  the 
extraordinary  urgency  of  Cambodia's 
needs  that  I  directed  this  temporary 
transfer. 

To  meet  Cambodia's  urgent  needs  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  /  request 
that  the  Congress  provide  $155  million  in 
new  funds  to  be  directly  allocated  to  the 
Cambodian  program  {$70  million  for 
economic  support;  and  $85  million  for 
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military  assistance).  Seventy  percent  of 
the  military  assistance  will  be  for  am- 
munition. 

c.  Korea 

I  have  announced  our  intentions  to  re- 
duce by  20,000  the  authorized  level  of 
United  States  forces  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  This  has  placed  a  greater  defense 
burden  on  the  Koreans. 

Our  present  assistance  to  Korea  is 
mostly  in  the  form  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance items  for  their  military  forces. 
These  items  do  not  help  to  modernize 
the  Korean  force  structure  as  we  must 
do  if  we  are  to  help  Korea  improve  its 
own  defense  capability.  /  therefore  re- 
quest authority  to  transfer  to  Korea  equip- 
ment currently  being  utilized  by  United 
States  forces  scheduled  to  be  withdrawn. 

Additional  assistance  is  required  this 
year  as  part  of  Korea's  major  five-year 
program  to  modernize  its  defense  forces 
and  to  enable  it  to  effectively  meet  outside 
threats  as  we  reduce  the  level  of  direct 
US  involvement.  These  funds  are  needed 
now  to  insure  that  the  needed  equipment 
will  be  delivered  in  good  time.  /  request 
that  the  Congress  provide  $i§o  million  in 
support  of  this  modernization  of  South 
Korea's  defense, 

3.  Other  Programs 

There  are  two  additional  needs  for  the 
military  assistance  program  that  have 
arisen  since  the  Congress  considered  my 
request  earlier  in  the  year. 

First,  I  directed  that  the  Indonesian 
program  be  increased  by  $13  million  from 
the  previous  level  of  $5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  Indonesia — ^with  its  popula- 
tion of  over  no  million — occupies  a  key 
position  for  the  future  peace  of  Southeast 
Asia,  and  has  shown  a  strong  determina- 


tion to  resist  threats  to  its  security  and 
stability.  It  is  in  our  interest  to  support 
such  encouraging  developments  in  a  na- 
tion which  can  play  a  key  role  in  the  sta- 
bility of  its  entire  region. 

Second,  anticipated  recoveries  of  funds 
from  past  years'  programs  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  are  not  materializing;  a 
shortage  of  $17  million  in  these  resources 
is  now  expected.  These  funds  are  needed 
to  continue  our  assistance  programs  at 
necessary  levels,  and  have  been  recognized 
as  such  by  the  Congress.  Any  shortfalls  in 
these  recoveries  therefore  would  require 
reductions  in  already  severely  limited  pro- 
grams, and  must  be  offset. 

/  request  that  this  $30  million  be  re- 
stored to  the  military  assistance  program. 


The  funds  requested  represent  a  con- 
siderable sum.  But  the  growing  strength 
of  our  friends  and  their  willingness  to  ac- 
cept a  greater  responsibility  for  their  own 
defense  will  mean  increased  effectiveness 
of  our  own  efforts,  and  a  lessened  possi- 
bility that  our  men  will  have  to  risk  their 
lives  in  future  conflicts. 

At  this  time,  in  light  of  certain  extraor- 
dinary needs  and  in  order  to  continue 
the  success  of  the  approach  outlined  in 
the  Nixon  Doctrine,  we  must  provide 
additional  resources  to  those  of  our  friends 
whose  security  is  threatened.  The  expendi- 
tures are  essential  to  the  support  of  our 
national  security  goals  and  our  foreign 
policy  interests,  as  we  reduce  our  direct 
involvement  abroad. 

We  must  signal  clearly  to  the  world,  to 
those  who  threaten  freedom  as  well  as 
those  who  uphold  freedom,  that  where 
our  interests  are  involved  the  United 
States  will  help  those  who  demonstrate 
their  determination  to  defend  themselves. 
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Our  foreign  policy  cannot  succeed  with- 
out clear  evidence  that  we  will  provide 
such  help. 

I  believe  the  American  people  deeply 
understand  the  need  for  secure  friends  and 
allies  to  provide  the  foundation  for  a 
stable  peace. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  costs  of  assistance  to 


these  nations,  to  reduce  the  political  and 
economic  costs  of  maintaining  a  direct 
United  States  presence  overseas — and 
thereby  to  avoid  a  possible  cost  of  Amer- 
ican lives. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
November  18,  1970 


439     Remarks  Introducing  James  F.  Oates,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Jobs  for  Veterans  Program. 
November  24,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

During  the  next  year  over  i  million 
men  will  be  separated  from  the  armed 
services.  As  they  return  to  the  United 
States  and  to  civilian  life,  about  a  third 
of  them  will  go  back  to  school ;  two-thirds 
of  them  will  be  ready  to  enter  the  labor 
market. 

It  is  vitally  important,  we  feel  in  this 
administration  and  I  think  generally 
everybody  in  this  country  feels,  that  those 
who  do  go  to  work  and  want  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  work  have  jobs. 

Our  indication  of  the  priority  we  put 
on  this  project  is  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
James  Oates,  in  charge  of  the  program 
within  the  Government  and  also  in  charge 
of  a  program  to  mobilize  the  entire  Nation 
in  the  private  sectors,  business,  labor 
unions,  and  other  organizations,  so  that 
the  jobs  will  be  available  for  these  men 
who  have  served  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  recognize  that  we 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  young  men 
who  have  served  America  during  this 
period,  and  the  way  we  best  pay  that  debt 
is  to  provide  them  an  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment, an  opportunity  that  they  de- 


serve, an  opportunity  which  I  know  they 
will  fulfill  with  very  high  distinction. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  the  reason  that 
I  think  Mr.  Oates  is  the  ideal  man  to  head 
up  this  program.  He  is  a  man  who  brings 
enormous  prestige  to  the  position.  He  will 
be  able  to  speak  to  leaders  all  over  the 
Nation,  within  Government  and  out  of 
Government,  with  great  impact.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  very  great  organizational 
ability  as  demonstrated  by  his  years  as 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  company. 

But  as  his  own  statement  to  you  will 
indicate  at  this  point,  above  everything 
else  he  has  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm.  He 
believes  in  this  program  and  he  will  be 
able  to,  I  think,  communicate  that  en- 
thusiasm to  the  leaders  in  Government, 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  sub- 
Cabinet  who  have  responsibilities  in  this 
area;  to  the  leaders  of  business,  900,000 
business  firms  who  may  be  able  to  offer 
jobs;  to  the  leaders  of  labor  unions;  and 
to  others  who  might  be  interested. 

Mr.  Oates  now  will  make  a  statement 
and  then  will  answer  your  questions  on 
this  vitally  important  program. 
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note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:15  a.m.  in 
the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House. 

Following  the  President's  remarks,  Mr. 
Oates,  Secretary  of  Labor  James  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird,  and  Ad- 


ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs  Donald  E. 
Johnson  held  a  news  briefing  on  the  program. 
The  transcript  of  the  briefing  was  released  by 
the  White  House  on  the  same  day. 


440     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Reports  on 
the  MiUtary  Incentive  Awards  Program. 
November  25,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  September  of  1965,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  authorized  a  new  cash 
awards  program  for  military  personnel. 
This  program  was  designed  to  provide 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  with  an 
added  incentive  to  reduce  military  costs 
and  improve  military  efficiency.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.G. 
1 1 243  I  am  herewith  forwarding  the  re- 
ports of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  concerning 
cash  awards  which  were  made  under  this 
program  during  Fiscal  Year  1970. 

The  most  recent  report  on  the  Military 
Awards  Program  covered  the  first  six 
months  of  1969.  The  present  report  and 
all  future  reports  will  cover  an  entire  fiscal 
year,  as  is  presently  the  case  with  the 
civilian  Incentive  Awards  Program  which 
is  run  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1970 — as  in  earlier 
years — the  Military  Awards  Program  was 
a  great  success.  Suggestions  from  military 
personnel  that  were  adopted  during  Fiscal 
Year  1970  saved  the  government  over 
$166  million — substantially  more  than  in 
any  previous  year.   Tangible  first  year 


benefits  derived  from  such  suggestions 
since  the  program  went  into  effect  in  1965 
have  now  reached  a  total  of  more  than 
$439  million.  Many  benefits  and  improve- 
ments of  an  intangible  nature  have  also 
been  realized. 

Some  205,888  suggestions  were  sub- 
mitted by  military  personnel  during  the 
reporting  period  of  which  32,854  were 
adopted.  Cash  awards  for  adopted  sug- 
gestions totalled  $1,979,1 1 1.  More  than  80 
percent  of  the  cash  awards  were  paid  to 
enlisted  personnel.  Payments  varied  from 
a  minimum  of  $25  to  a  maximum  which 
was  somewhat  more  than  $1,000. 

The  reports  which  I  am  forwarding 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  present  addi- 
tional information  concerning  payments 
made  under  the  Military  Awards  Pro- 
gram, along  with  brief  descriptions  of 
some  of  the  more  noteworthy  suggestions 
which  were  presented  as  a  part  of  this 
program  during  Fiscal  Year  1970. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
November  25,  1970 
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441     Remarks  on  Presenting  Medals  to  Members  of 
a  Search  and  Rescue  Mission  to  Sontay^ 
Vietnam.     November  25,  1970 

Mr.  Secretary  of  Defense^  Admiral 
Moorer,  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
our  very  special  guests  today: 

Many  very  great  men  have  been  hon- 
ored in  this  room,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  no  President  of  the  United  States 
could  be  more  proud  than  I  am  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  men  that  we  honor  today. 

Theirs  was  a  mission  of  mercy,  an 
attempt  to  rescue  some  of  their  fellow 
Americans  who  were  being  held  captive  in 
North  Vietnam  under  the  most  barbaric 
conditions. 

When  we  think  of  that  mission  of  mercy, 
we  think  of  the  fact  that  it  was  carried 
out  with  incomparable  efficiency;  even 
more  important,  it  was  carried  out  with 
incomparable  bravery. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Ad- 
miral Moorer  will  recall,  before  I  gave  the 
final  order,  I  asked  some  very  searching 
questions.  I  found  that  each  man  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  mission  was  a  volunteer. 

I  found  that  each  man  who  partici- 
pated in  this  mission  knew  before  he  went 
that  there  was  a  50  percent  chance  that 
the  mission  might  not  succeed. 

And  I  found  that  each  man  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  mission  knew  that  there 
was  a  50  percent  chance  that  he  might 
lose  his  life. 

After  learning  these  things,  I  asked 
Admiral  Moorer  how  it  was  possible  to 
get  men  to  volunteer  for  such  duty.  He 
said  to  me,  "Sir,  we  could  have  had 
thousands  to  volunteer  to  go  in  to  help  our 
prisoners  of  war." 

And  so  today,  we  think  of  the  fact  that 


we  sometimes  hear  that  the  young  in 
America  have  no  heroes.  This  is  the  an- 
swer: When  a  man  is  willing  to  risk  his  life 
to  rescue  one  of  his  fellow  men,  that  is 
heroism  of  the  highest  order. 

What  these  men  have  done  is  a  message, 
a  message  to  the  prisoners  of  war  still  in 
North  Vietnam,  to  their  wives  and  their 
loved  ones,  some  of  whom  are  here,  that 
the  prisoners  of  war  have  not  been  forgot- 
ten and  that  we  will  continue  to  do 
everything  we  can  at  the  diplomatic  table 
and  in  other  ways  to  attempt  to  bring 
them  back  home. 

Also,  what  these  men  have  done  is  a 
very  special  message  to  America  on 
Thanksgiving  eve.  We  can  all  be  thankful 
tonight  and  tomorrow  that  America  has 
produced  such  magnificent  men. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  will  read  the 
citations. 

[Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  R.  Laird  read  the 
following  citations :  ] 

CITATION    TO   ACCOMPANY   THE   AWARD    OF 

THE   DISTINGUISHED    SERVICE    CROSS 

TO 

ARTHUR    D.    SIMONS 

Colonel  Arthur  D.  Simons,  United  States 
Army,  distinguished  himself  by  extraordinary 
heroism  while  commanding  the  ground  element 
of  a  Joint  United  States  Task  Force  on  an  oper- 
ation deep  in  North  Vietnam  on  2 1  November 
1970.  With  complete  disregard  for  his  own 
personal  safety,  Colonel  Simons  voluntarily  par- 
ticipated as  a  member  of  a  Joint  Task  Force 
with  the  humanitarian  mission  of  rescuing 
United  States  military  personnel  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  at  the  Son  Tay  Prison  Com- 
pound approximately  twenty  nautical  miles 
from  Hanoi,  the  capital  of  North  Vietnam.  In 
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an  outstanding  display  of  leadership  and  per- 
sonal courage,  Colonel  Simons  led  the  helo- 
borne  force  in  the  rescue  effort.  On  the  ground, 
the  search  and  rescue  element  was  immediately 
taken  under  automatic  weapons  fire  by  the 
enemy.  While  directing  and  supervising  the 
operation,  Colonel  Simons  continually  exposed 
himself  to  enemy  fire,  and  on  one  occasion,  per- 
sonally took  under  fire  enemy  personnel  in  close 
proximity  to  his  position.  The  success  of  the  op- 
eration was  the  direct  result  of  Colonel  Simons' 
calm  and  competent  leadership  in  an  extremely 
hazardous  situation.  His  professional  conduct 
instilled  confidence  in  his  men  and  resulted  in 
an  outstanding  operation.  Colonel  Simons' 
extraordinary  heroism  was  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  United  States  Army 
and  reflects  great  credit  upon  himself  and  the 
United  States  Army. 


United  States  Army  and  reflects  great  credit 
upon  himself  and  the  United  States  Army. 


CITATION    TO    ACCOMPANY    THE    AWARD    OF 

THE    DISTINGUISHED    SERVICE    CROSS 

TO 

TYRONE    J.    ADDERLY 

Sergeant  First  Class  Tyrone  J.  Adderly, 
United  States  Army,  distinguished  himself  by 
extraordinary  heroism  and  risk  of  life  on 
21  November  1970  while  serving  voluntarily 
as  a  member  of  a  Joint  United  States  Task 
Force  with  the  mission  of  rescuing  American 
military  personnel  held  as  prisoners  of  war  at 
Son  Tay,  North  Vietnam.  While  participating 
in  the  operation.  Sergeant  Adderly,  a  gunner 
and  ground  guide  for  one  of  the  command  ele- 
ments, came  under  heavy  automatic  weapons 
fire  as  the  element  approached  the  enemy  com- 
plex. With  complete  disregard  for  his  own  life, 
Sergeant  Adderly  advanced  against  the  hostile 
position  and  neutralized  the  enemy  with  highly 
accurate  M-79  grenade  fire.  As  the  force  moved 
into  the  complex.  Sergeant  Adderly  once  again 
came  under  heavy  automatic  weapons  fire. 
Unhesitatingly,  he  assaulted  the  enemy  posi- 
tion and  eliminated  the  threat  to  the  force.  His 
valorous  actions  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cessful conduct  of  the  assigned  mission  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  American  life.  Sergeant  First 
Class  Adderly' s  extraordinary  heroism  was  in 
keeping   with    the    highest    traditions    of    the 


CITATION    TO    ACCOMPANY    THE    AWARD    OF 

THE    AIR    FORCE    CROSS 

TO 

LE  ROY   M.    WRIGHT 

Technical  Sergeant  LeRoy  M.  Wright, 
United  States  Air  Force,  displayed  extraordi- 
nary heroism  while  serving  as  a  helicopter  crew 
member  of  a  Joint  United  States  Task  Force 
which  conducted  a  rescue  operation  against 
the  Son  Tay  Prisoner  of  War  Camp  in  North 
Vietnam  on  21  November  1970.  Although  suf- 
fering injury  to  his  left  foot  and  ankle  during 
the  landing  in  the  prison  compound.  Sergeant 
Wright  remained  with  the  helicopter  until  all 
passengers  and  crew  had  exited  the  aircraft 
despite  the  possibility  of  aircraft  explosion. 
Sergeant  Wright  then  vigorously  moved  to  an 
exposed  area  and,  with  complete  disregard  for 
his  own  life,  placed  extremely  effective  cover- 
ing fire  on  enemy  positions  which  endangered 
the  operation  thus  freeing  the  Army  element 
within  the  compound  to  continue  its  mission. 
Sergeant  Wright  then,  despite  the  intense  pain 
of  his  injury,  courageously  moved  by  himself 
more  than  200  meters  with  the  Army  element  to 
the  extraction  landing  zone.  These  actions  re- 
flect great  credit  upon  Sergeant  Wright  and 
the  United  States  Air  Force. 


CITATION    TO    ACCOMPANY   THE    AWARD    OF 

THE   DISTINGUISHED    SERVICE    MEDAL 

TO 

LE    ROY     J.     MANOR 

Brigadier  General  LeRoy  J.  Manor,  United 
States  Air  Force,  distinguished  himself  by  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  service  to  the  United 
States  in  a  duty  of  great  responsibility  while 
serving  as  the  Commander  of  a  Joint  United 
States  Task  Force  on  21  November  1970.  Gen- 
eral Manor  commanded  the  humanitarian  force 
whose  mission  was  to  search  for  and  rescue 
United  States  military  personnel  held  as  pris- 
oners of  war  deep  within  the  territory  of  North 
Vietnam.  He  conceived  a  brilliant  tactical  plan, 
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carefully  selected  and  helped  train  the  volun- 
teers with  the  necessary  expertise  to  carry  it 
out.  Over  a  period  of  three  months,  he  re- 
peatedly simulated  each  phase  of  the  operation, 
thereby  insuring  its  faultless  execution.  Gen- 
eral Manor's  brilliant  talents  of  command  and 
supervision  resulted  in  a  superbly  trained  joint 
task  force.  The  mission  was  daring  in  concept 
and  bold  in  execution.  General  Manor  directed 
the  operation  from  his  command  post  with  the 
highest  degree  of  professionalism.  Despite  great 
hazard,  the  operation  was  conducted  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  American  life.  The  singular 
efforts  and  outstanding  achievement  of  General 
Manor  are  in  keeping  with  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  reflect 
great  credit  upon  himself  and  the  United  States 
Air  Force. 

[The  President  then  resumed  speaking.] 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  concludes 


the  ceremony. 

And  I  am  sure  that  some  of  you  would 
perhaps  like  personally  to  congratulate  the 
men  who  have  received  these  awards,  and 
to  meet  some  of  our  other  special  guests, 
the  wives  of  some  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
who  are  here  as  our  special  guests  and,  of 
course,  the  wives  of  those  who  have  re- 
ceived the  awards.  They  would  all,  I 
know,  be  very  happy  to  meet  you. 

We  thank  you  for  coming,  and  we're 
very  happy  you  could  be  with  us  on  a  day 
that  we  think  is  a  very  proud  one  for  the 
United  States  of  America. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  4 105  p.m.  in  the 
State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 

Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  USN,  was  Chair- 
man, Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 


442     Remarks  at  a  Ceremony  Inaugurating  the  Lighting 
of  the  White  House.     November  25,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  are  very  happy  to  wel- 
come you  on  this  Thanksgiving  eve  to  one 
of  those  occasions  that  comes  very  seldom 
in  the  history  of  the  White  House,  a  sig- 
nificant change  in  terms  of  how  it  will  ap- 
pear to  the  American  people  and  people 
all  over  the  world. 

A  bit  of  historical  reference,  perhaps, 
would  be  in  order. 

Seventy  years  ago — or  80  years  ago,  I 
should  say — in  the  Presidency  of  Benja- 
min Harrison,  electricity  first  came  to  the 
White  House.  And  when  Theodore  Roose- 
velt was  President,  68  years  ago,  the 
White  House,  for  the  first  time,  had  some 
external  lights  which  he  planned.  Those 
lights  that  he  planned  you  perhaps  have 
not  noticed,  but  in  recent  days  they  have 
been  removed  because  a  change  is  going 


to  take  place  which  you  will  see  in  just  a 
moment. 

No  change  in  the  external  lighting  of 
the  White  House  has  occurred  in  the  past 
68  years,  and  now  the  change  that  you 
will  see  tonight  came  as  a  result  of  two 
coincidences. 

First,  as  you  know,  a  lot  of  mail  comes 
to  the  White  House,  to  the  President  and 
to  the  First  Lady.  And  the  First  Lady, 
also,  is  one  who  reads  a  lot  of  mail  and 
listens  to  a  lot  of  people. 

Several  months  ago  she  reported  to  me 
that  a  number  of  people  who  had  written 
to  the  White  House,  and  some  of  the  visi- 
tors— the  over  a  million  and  a  half  visitors 
who  come  through  this  house  every  year — 
had  remarked  about  the  fact  that  at  night 
Washington  is  a  very  beautiful  city — that 
the  Washington   Monument  is  lighted. 
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that  the  Lincoln  Memorial  is  lighted,  and 
also  that  the  Capitol  is  lighted. 

And  the  question  was  asked  over  and 
over  again  by  scores  of  people  in  letters 
and  personally:  Why  can't  the  White 
House  be  lighted,  because  it  is  such  a 
beautiful  house?  We  would  like  for  all  of 
our  people  to  see  it  at  night  as  well  as  in 
the  daytime. 

Mrs.  Nixon  raised  that  question  with 
me.  And  I  had  to  give  her  the  same  an- 
swer that  I  am  presently  giving  to  people 
in  the  Cabinet  who  asked  for  increases  in 
the  budget.  I  pointed  out :  Where  are  we 
going  to  get  the  money? 

And  now  came  the  coincidence.  Mr. 
Willard  Marriott,  the  chairman  of  the 
Inaugural  Committee,  reported  several 
months  ago  that  there  was  a  surplus  after 
the  last  inauguration,  as  sometimes  there 
is,  and  that  it  was  the  custom  to  ask  the 
First  Lady  to  designate  where  that  sur- 
plus might  be  used. 

So  Mrs.  Nixon  made  the  decision  that 
the  surplus  from  the  Inaugural  Commit- 
tee of  January  1969  would  be  given  as  a 
gift  to  the  Nation,  and  the  gift  to  the  Na- 
tion is  the  lighting  of  the  White  House, 
the  external  lighting  of  the  White  House. 

In  a  moment,  Mrs.  Nixon  will  do  the 
honors  of  pushing  the  button  that  will 
allow  you  to  see  the  house  as  it  has  been 
Ut. 

The  reason  that  it  has  been  kept  a  se- 
cret is  that  they've  been  doing  their  prac- 
ticing very  late  at  night.  But  if  you've  seen 
a  glow  from  this  house  at  4  or  5  in  the 
morning,  it  isn't  because  it's  on  fire.  It's 
because  they've  been  trying  to  light  the 
White  House  so  that  we  could  have  the 
final    result    of    it    available    tonight. 


throughout  the  Thanksgiving  and  the 
Christmas  season  and  all  the  years  to 
come. 

I  just  close  with  one  other  historical 
reference.  Once  this  house  is  lighted  at 
night,  it  will  be  seen  by  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  will  be  more  simply  than  having 
the  building  physically  lit,  because  it  will 
be  a  symbol  of  something,  I  hope,  to  all 
Americans  and  to  people  around  the 
world. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  speaking  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall  in  19 14,  expressed  the 
feeling  that  I  deeply  share,  and  that  I 
know  most  Americans  share  with  me, 
when  he  said  that  "a  patriotic  American 
...  is  never  so  proud  of  the  great  Flag 
under  which  he  lives  as  when  it  comes  to 
mean  to  other  people  as  well  as  to  himself 
a  symbol  of  hope  and  liberty." 

And  I  only  hope,  as  this  house  now  will 
be  lighted  for  all  to  see,  that,  as  it  appears 
before  us  here,  it  will  be  now  and  in  the 
years  to  come  a  symbol  of  hope  and  liberty 
to  all  Americans  and  to  all  people 
throughout  the  world. 

[At  this  point  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
Band  played  "America  the  Beautiful".  The 
President  then  resumed  speaking.] 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we 
can't  invite  you  all  in,  but  I  do  want  to 
urge  all  of  you  not  only  to  see  it  from  this 
side  but  to  go  around  and  look  at  it  from 
the  front.  I  think  it's  even  more  beautiful 
from  the  front  with  the  lighting. 

Thank  you  very  much  and  a  very  happy 
Thanksgiving  to  everybody  who  is  here. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:50  p.m.  on 
the  South  Lawn. 
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443     Statement  on  Signing  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1970.     November  30,  1970 


I  HAVE  today  signed  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  197O5  which  agricultural  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  Congress  and  of  this  adminis- 
tration believe  will  establish  a  sound  basis 
for  an  efficient  agricultural  economy  keyed 
to  opportunity  and  abundance  in  the 
1970's. 

Unlike  many  major  farm  bills  of  the 
past,  this  legislation  is  the  product  of  bi- 
partisan cooperation,  with  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  working  together  for 
its  passage.  This  act  moves  away  from  the 
strict  control  structure  of  past  farm  legis- 
lation. It  is  designed  to  protect  and  im- 
prove farm  income,  and  it  gives  producers 
a  greater  opportunity  to  expand  and  im- 
prove their  farming  operations.  It  also 
extends  Public  Law  480,  the  Food  for 
Peace  program;  the  [National]  Wool  Act 
[of  1954];  and  several  valuable  dairy 
programs. 

Under  this  act,  farmers  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  move  away  from  frozen 
acreages  on  feed  grains,  wheat,  and  cot- 


ton toward  a  wider  choice  of  crops.  With 
this  greater  capabiUty  to  shift  production 
to  meet  immediate  market  needs,  farmers 
can  utilize  their  resources  to  produce 
their  most  favorable  crops  and  make  more 
efficient  use  of  the  land.  One  important 
result  should  be  broader  markets  for 
United  States  farm  products  both  at  home 
and  overseas. 

Modern  American  agriculture  makes 
an  indispensable  contribution  to  the 
health  and  strength  of  this  country.  Only 
in  America  do  so  few  farmers  and  ranchers 
produce  so  much,  so  reasonably,  for  so 
many.  The  improvement  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  farm  economy  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  rural  areas  are  primary  goals 
of  this  administration.  Congressional  and 
administration  architects  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1 970  are  convinced  that  it  will 
be  an  important  step  toward  these  goals. 

note:  As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.R.  18546)  is 
Public  Law  91-524  (84  Stat.  1358). 


444     Remarks  on  Presenting  the  Young  American 
Medals.     December  3,  1970 


Deputy  Attorney  General  Kleindienst,  Di- 
rector Hoover,  Members  of  the  House, 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  our  very  dis- 
tinguished  guests  this  morning: 

This  is  a  very  special  ceremony  that  I 
am  always  very  honored  to  participate  in, 
in  which  we  have  the  privilege  of  making 
the  awards  for  bravery  and  service  for 
young  Americans. 

These  awards  were  set  up  by  the  Con- 
gress 20  years  ago,  and  I  think  that  all  of 


you  would  be  interested  in  knowing  how 
the  four  that  have  been  selected  for  the 
top  awards  today  were  chosen. 

The  Governors  of  the  50  States,  out  of 
each  State,  selects  the  young  people  in  his 
State  that  he  believes  should  qualify  for 
this  award,  either  for  bravery  or  for  serv- 
ice, and  then  at  the  very  highest  level 
within  the  Justice  Department  there  are 
selected  the  top  four,  two  for  bravery  and 
two  for  service. 
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When  we  think  of  these  young  people, 
as  the  citations  will  be  read  by  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  we  realize  how  for- 
tunate we  are  in  this  Nation  to  have  such 
outstanding  young  people  in  America 
because  they  are  the  leaders  of  America 
in  the  future. 

We  hear  too  much  these  days  about  the 
very  small  minority  of  yoimg  Americans 
who  have  lost  faith  in  their  country.  We 
hear  too  little  about  the  great  majority  of 
young  Americans,  young  Americans  who 
display  courage  in  their  daily  lives,  who 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  save  the 
lives  of  others  and  young  Americans  who 
are  motivated  by  idealism,  who  want  to 
do  something  to  make  this  Nation,  their 
communities,  their  States  better  for  them- 
selves, but  more  important,  better  for 
other  people. 

It  is  in  that  tradition  that  these  awards 
have  been  made  for  the  past  20  years,  and, 
as  you  hear  the  citations,  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  just  as  proud  as  I  am  of  these  four 
fine  young  Americans  who  represent  the 
very  best  in  American  youth. 

Mr.  Kleindienst. 

[Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard  G.  Klein- 
dienst read  the  citations.  The  President  then 
resumed  speaking.] 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  concludes 


the  ceremony.  And  I  understand  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  you  to 
have  a  tour  of  the  White  House,  as  well  as 
the  other  Capital  facilities.  We  want  to 
thank  you  again  for  coming  and  hope  you 
have  a  very  fine  visit  here,  that  your  plane 
rides  back  are  just  as  smooth  as  the  ones 
coming  down. 
Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:35  ^..m.  in 
the  Blue  Room  at  the  White  House. 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  was  a  member  of  the 
Young  American  Medals  Committee. 

The  President  presented  gold  medals  for 
bravery  in  1968  to  the  parents  of  John  N. 
Caruso,  Jr.,  of  John's  Island,  S.G.,  who  lost  his 
life  in  saving  the  life  of  a  lo-year-old  boy,  and 
to  Thomas  Dvorscek,  17,  of  Oak  Lawn,  111., 
who  rescued  a  lo-year-old  girl  who  had  fallen 
through  ice  into  a  small  pond ;  and  gold  medals 
for  service  to  Maxine  Susan  Lazovick,  20,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  who  assisted  in  local  fund- 
raising  drives  and  did  volunteer  work  with 
mentally  retarded  and  crippled  children,  and 
to  Debra  Jean  Sweet,  19,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  who 
helped  organize  a  30-mile  march  by  3,000  high 
school  students  to  raise  funds  for  the  poor  and 
worked  to  improve  race  relations  in  the  inner 
city. 

An  announcement,  released  by  the  White 
House  on  the  same  day,  containing  informa- 
tion on  the  awards  and  sunmiaries  of  the  win- 
ners' accomplishments  is  printed  in  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  (vol. 
6,  p.  1619). 


445     Message  to  the  Opening  Session  of  the  North 

Atlantic  Council  in  Brussels.     December  3,  1970 


THE  MEETING  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  will  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant conferences  in  the  history  of  the  Alli- 
ance. This  past  year  has  witnessed  the 
completion  of  a  comprehensive  review  of 
Alliance  defense  that  can  serve  as  the  basis 


for  a  common  effort  throughout  this 
decade.  This  review  testifies  to  the  con- 
tinuing value  of  candid  consultations 
based  on  mutual  respect  and  to  the  com- 
mon recognition  that  the  prospects  for 
peace  rest  primarily  on  our  ability  and 
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willingness  to  maintain  an  Alliance  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  deter  those  who  might 
threaten  war. 

After  the  most  searching  consultations, 
together  we  have  arrived  at  several  funda- 
mental conclusions  which  will  help  us 
maintain  NATO's  strength  while  the  Alli- 
ance seeks  to  translate  the  promise  of 
detente  into  the  reality  of  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 

— We  have  reaffirmed  flexibility  of  re- 
sponse as  the  proper  strategy  for  a 
defensive  Alliance  confronted  by  a 
formidable  mix  of  potentially  hostile 
force,  which  is  constantly  improving. 
— We  have  agreed  that  NATO's  con- 
ventional forces  must  not  only  be 
maintained,  but  in  certain  key  areas 
strengthened.  Given  a  similar  ap- 
proach by  our  Allies,  the  United 
States  will  maintain  and  improve  its 
own  forces  in  Europe  and  will  not 
reduce  them  unless  there  is  reciprocal 
action  from  our  adversaries.  We  will 
continue  to  talk  with  our  NATO 
Allies  with  regard  to  how  we  can 
meet  our  responsibilities  together. 
— The  Allies  have  agreed  to  move  to 


transform  the  recommendations  of 
the  study  into  fact.  This  should  pro- 
vide NATO  with  an  enhanced  capa- 
bility sufficient  to  make  the  strategy 
of  flexible  response  a  more  credible 
factor  in  the  equation  of  deterrence. 
In  the  process  of  this  review  we  were 
heartened  by  the  efforts  of  several  of  the 
Alliance's  members  to  create  a  new  and 
more  equitable  sharing  of  the  burdens  of 
the  Alliance  through  a  greater  effort  by 
our  Allies  to  meet  the  challenges  of  NATO 
defense  in  the  decade  of  the  Seventies. 
This  European  initiative  gives  concrete 
testimony  to  the  vitality  and  spirit  of  the 
European  Allies.  NATO  has  strong  sup- 
port among  the  American  people.  Suc- 
cessful eff'orts  to  improve  European  forces 
and  absorb  a  greater  share  of  the  burden 
will  insure  continued  support. 

I  welcome  the  achievements  of  the  Al- 
liance. I  am  certain  we  can  move  from 
agreed  goals  to  practical  action  with  the 
same  seriousness  of  purpose. 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  The  message  was  read  by  Secretary  of 
State  William  P.  Rogers. 


446     Remarks  at  the  Swearing  In  of  WilKam  D. 

Ruckelshaus  as  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.     December  4,  1970 

Mr,  Chief  Justice,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

We  are  gathered  here  today  for  a  cere- 
mony in  which  we  will  have  sworn  in  the 
first  head  of  a  new  agency. 

And  in  swearing  in  Mr.  Ruckelshaus, 
I  know  that  the  Attorney  General  is  very 
sorry  to  lose  him,  but  the  Nation  is  very 
fortunate  to  get  him  as  the  first  adminis- 
trator of  this  vitally  important  agency. 


He  is  a  fair  crusader,  a  crusader  for 
clean  air,  for  clean  water,  and  a  better 
environment  for  all  Americans. 

He  will  have  the  support,  completely, 
of  the  White  House,  of  the  President,  and 
of  this  administration  in  his  efforts  to  pro- 
vide the  programs  which  will  bring  clean 
air,  clean  water,  and  a  better  environment 
for  all  Americans. 
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We  are  very  proud  to  have  had  him  in 
the  administration  in  a  very  distinguished 
assignment  with  the  Justice  Department 
over  the  past  2  years,  and  we  are  very 
proud  to  have  him  and  his  fine  family  here 
today  to  be  present  for  this  swearing-in 
ceremony. 

I  will  only  say  this:  An  indication  of 
how  a  man  is  going  to  handle  himself  in 
a  difficult  assignment  is  how  he  handles 
himself  before  the  Senate  when  he  is  up 
for  confirmation.  Having  seen  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  take  the  best  shots  that  could 
be  given  by  the  very  constructive  critics 
in  the  Senate  who  were  trying  to  be  sure 
that  he  was  qualified  for  this  job,  I  think 
we  have  here  the  best  man  for  this  new 
job  that  we  could  find. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  am  very  proud 
to  have  him  sworn  in  as  the  first  head  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  is  here  to  admin- 
ister the  oath. 

[Following  the  administration  of  the  oath  of 


office,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  spoke.  The  President 
then  resumed  speaking.] 

Thank  you  very  much. 

I  can  only  say,  Mr.  Director,  that  speak- 
ing of  clean  air,  if  you  can  make  the  air  in 
all  of  our  cities  as  clean  and  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  on  this  particular  day  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  you  will  have  accomplished 
your  objective. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  11:19  a.m.  in 
the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  are  printed 
in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  1621). 

An  announcement,  released  by  the  White 
House  on  November  6,  1970,  of  the  intention 
to  nominate  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  as  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  is 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  1545). 

The  transcript  of  a  news  conference  on  the 
nomination  by  Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman, 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus,  then  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Civil  Division,  Department  of  Justice,  was  also 
released  on  November  6. 


447     Remarks  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 

Association  of  Manufacturers.     December  4,  1970 


Chairman  Keeler,  President  Gullander, 
Secretary  Stans,  Secretary  Hodgson,  Mr. 
Postmaster  General,  all  of  the  distin- 
guished guests  in  this  very  distinguished 
audience  : 

I  have  addressed  the  NAM  and  its 
Congress  of  Industry  on  several  occasions, 
but  there  could  be  no  greater  honor  than 
to  address  it  as  President  of  the  United 
States  on  this  occasion  of  your  75th 
anniversary. 

And  of  all  the  many  times  that  I  have 
spoken  in  this  magnificent  ballroom,  I  can 
say  that  I  have  never  had  so  many  presi- 
dents behind  me. 


I  am  going  to  take  this  occasion  tonight 
to  speak  to  you  very  seriously  about  a  sub- 
ject that  to  many  would  be  dull,  but  to 
you  who  have  such  an  interest  in  Ameri- 
ca's future,  not  just  its  business  future  but 
its  future  in  every  way,  will  be,  I  am  sure, 
extremely  interesting  and  vital. 

Because  I  have  chosen  this  occasion  to 
report  to  the  whole  Nation  on  this  admin- 
istration's economic  strategy.  I  want  to  tell 
you  tonight  what  we  found  when  we  took 
office,  what  we  did  about  it,  what  the 
results  of  our  moves  were,  and  what  we  are 
doing  now. 

When  we  came  into  office  22  months 
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ago,  this  was  what  we  found : 

— 532,000  Americans  were  fighting  in 
Vietnam,  with  no  diplomatic  or  mili- 
tary plan  to  bring  them  home  and  no 
economic  plan  to  provide  civilian 
futures  for  them  when  they  did  get 
home; 
— prices  were  rising,  interest  rates  were 
rising,  monetary  and  budget  policies 
had  produced  a  serious  inflationary 
crisis. 
The  challenge  was  clear:  Never  before 
in  this  Nation's  history  had  we  been  able 
to  end  a  war  without  serious  economic  dis- 
location and  never  before  in  this  Nation's 
history  had  we  been  able  to  curb  a  major 
inflation  without  a  recession.  We  accepted 
that  challenge. 

We  acted  immediately  on  both  the  war- 
front  and  the  homefront. 

Abroad,  we  implemented  a  plan  that 
will  bring  home  265,000  Americans  by 
next  May.  We  brought  casualties  down  to 
the  lowest  point  in  4  years.  We  presented 
a  fair  and  honest  plan  for  peace.  We  re- 
ordered our  national  priorities:  More 
than  a  million  men  have  been  released 
from  the  Armed  Forces  and  from  defense 
plants,  and  for  the  first  time  in  20  years 
the  Federal  Government  spent  more 
money  last  year  to  meet  human  needs  than 
on  defense. 

At  home,  we  took  action  which  we 
thought  was  needed  to  combat  inflation. 
We  held  down  Federal  spending  and  bal- 
anced the  budget;  at  the  same  time,  the 
monetary  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
was  restrictive.  By  doing  what  we  said  we 
would  do,  we  effectively  countered  much 
of  the  inflationary  pressure  that  had  been 
feeding  on  itself  and  endangering  the 
dollar. 

In  essence,  then,  we  found  a  war  that 
was  surely  not  ending  and  an  inflation 


that  was  surely  accelerating.  We  moved 
quickly  to  set  a  new  course  that  would 
end  the  war  and  curb  inflation — ^both  at 
the  same  time. 

Let  me  focus  now  on  our  economic  plan 
and  its  results.  Keep  in  mind  its  two  basic 
elements. 

First,  we  were  determined  to  slow  down 
a  runaway  inflation  in  a  way  that  would 
not  bring  about  a  serious  recession. 

And,  next,  even  before  the  results  of  our 
anti-inflationary  action  became  fully  ap- 
parent, our  plan  called  for  moving  the 
economy  up  toward  its  full  growth  poten- 
tial, in  a  way  that  would  not  bring  about 
a  new  round  of  inflation. 

That  was  the  plan  and  that  is  the  plan. 
It  was,  and  is,  a  bold  and  ambitious 
plan — to  slow  down  the  cost  of  living  as 
we  end  the  cost  of  war,  to  hold  down  the 
pain  of  transition  as  we  build  strong  and 
stable  foundations  for  a  new  prosperity, 
with  new  confidence  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar. 

Now  I  want  to  speak  to  you  and  to  this 
Nation  with  complete  candor  about  the 
progress  we  have  made  and  the  problems 
that  we  still  confront. 

The  inflation  psychology  when  we  took 
office  in  January  of  1969  was  more  power- 
ful than  anyone  knew.  But  the  danger- 
ously rising  momentum  of  inflation  was 
arrested  by  late  1969;  the  rate  of  inflation 
has  been  moving  gradually  downward  in 
1970. 

The  progress  is  not  as  fast  as  we  would 
want,  and  we  can  expect  some  reverses 
along  the  way.  But  the  worst  of  inflation 
is  over.  The  lowered  rise  in  the  consumer 
price  index,  the  much  lower  rise  in  the 
wholesale  prices,  and  lower  interest  rates 
indicate  that  there  will  be  a  further  de- 
cline of  the  rate  of  inflation  during  the 
year  ahead. 
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And  now  the  question  is:  Have  we 
slowed  inflation  without  a  serious  decline, 
as  our  plan  called  for?  We  have — ^but 
looking  at  the  problem,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  Nation  has  paid  a  price  for  slow- 
ing down  the  rise  in  prices.  The  unem- 
ployment figures  issued  today,  while  they 
reflect  in  part  the  temporary  effects  of  the 
auto  strike,  underscore  that  fact. 

Unemployment  now  is  at  the  level  of 
the  first  half  of  the  1960's,  before  the  Viet- 
nam war  buildup  began.  I  believe  we  can 
and  must  do  better,  and  that  we  can  and 
must  do  better  without  war. 

Businessmen  and  investors,  large  and 
small,  have  felt  a  profit  squeeze,  with  cor- 
porate profits  down  8  percent  from  1969. 
And  many  working  people  and  investors 
have  been  hurt.  It  offers  little  solace  to 
know  that  this  has  been  the  least  painful 
transition  from  war  to  peace,  and  from 
inflation  toward  stability,  in  our  recent 
history. 

These  are  not  small  problems,  and 
people  are  not  statistics.  The  man  looking 
for  a  job,  the  businessman  suffering  from 
disappointing  sales,  the  investor  who  has 
seen  his  savings  and  investments  erode — 
all  are  Americans  with  very  important 
human  concerns,  concerns  that  particu- 
larly affect  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who  has  responsibility  for  this 
Nation. 

The  pain  of  transition  from  war  to 
peace,  from  inflation  to  stability,  is  real, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  government,  of 
business,  and  of  labor  to  help  ease  that 
pain  as  we  move  ahead. 

Having  paid  the  cost  of  slowing  the  rise 
in  prices,  the  workingman  and  the  busi- 
nessman in  this  country  have  earned  a 
new  right — the  right  to  reasonable  stabil- 
ity and  a  new  steadiness  of  growth  in  our 
economic  life. 


Let  me  turn  now  to  the  prospects  for 
the  next  phase  of  our  economic  plan.  Our 
objective  is  to  help  move  our  economy  up 
to  its  full  potential  of  growth  and  employ- 
ment while  continuing  to  reduce  inflation. 

The  basic  questions  are  these:  What 
have  we  been  doing  to  restimulate  the 
economy?  What  do  we  intend  to  do  to 
step  up  the  pace  of  growth?  And  what  are 
we  all  prepared  to  do  to  hold  down  the 
cost  of  living  as  we  quicken  our  economic 
pulse? 

First,  this  is  what  has  already  been  done 
to  help  the  economy  resume  its  growth : 

Early  in  1970,  budget  policy  turned  in 
a  more  expansionist  direction.  It  was  an 
orderly  and  well-timed  change.  Some  of 
the  present  deficit  is  government's  way  of 
picking  up  the  check  for  a  slowdown  of 
inflation;  much  of  it  is  a  force  working 
toward  orderly  stimulation  and  expansion 
of  the  economy  at  the  time  that  such  ex- 
pansion is  needed. 

Second,  monetary  policy  has  changed 
over  the  period  of  this  year.  From  mid- 
1969  to  February  of  this  year,  the  money 
supply  grew  by  only  i  percent  a  year;  since 
February,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  per- 
mitted the  supply  of  money  to  grow  at  an 
annual  rate  of  6  percent. 

And  then,  third,  as  a  result  of  easier 
credit  policies  and  curbing  of  inflationary 
psychology,  interest  rates  are  coming 
down  substantially.  This  sets  the  stage  for 
new  expansion  of  housing,  of  State  and 
local  government  construction,  of  private 
capital  formation  needed  for  productivity. 

The  effects  of  these  basic  changes  in 
economic  policy  can  already  be  seen  in  the 
strong  upsurge  in  housing  starts,  the  rapid 
expansion  of  State  and  local  bond  financ- 
ing, and  the  strong  market  for  corporate 
debt  financing.  Along  with  unusually 
large  spending  potential  by  consumers. 
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these  signs  all  point  to  expansion  ahead. 

But  government  has  a  responsibility  to 
do  more  than  this.  This  is  what  we  are 
doing  to  help  the  economy  along  the  path 
that  will  get  us  back  to  full  employment 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  while  continuing  to 
make  progress  against  inflation. 

First,  we  plan  our  budget  on  the  basis 
that  it  would  be  balanced  if  we  were  at 
full  employment  and  the  economy  were 
producing  full  tax  revenues,  not  when  the 
economy  is  below  that  point.  And,  conse- 
quently, our  budget  policy  will  be  re- 
sponsible in  holding  down  inflation,  but  it 
will  also  be  responsive  in  encouraging 
expansion. 

Second,  as  the  economy  rises  toward 
full  employment,  more  money  will  be  re- 
quired to  do  the  Nation's  business.  The 
amount  of  business  to  be  done  will  rise 
steadily,  and  we  shall  need  a  rate  of  expan- 
sion of  the  supply  of  money  and  credit  to 
do  the  job  properly.  I  have  been  assured 
by  Dr.  Arthur  Bums  that  the  independent 
Federal  Reserve  System  will  provide  fully 
for  the  increasing  monetary  needs  of  the 
economy.  I  am  confident  that  this  commit- 
ment will  be  kept. 

Third,  we  look  to  a  continuation  of  the 
strong  revival  of  housing  construction  to 
be  a  leading  force  in  the  upward  move- 
ment of  the  economy.  Housing  starts  have 
been  rising  strongly  this  year.  They  surged 
ahead  almost  20  percent  in  the  last  quar- 
ter. The  programs  of  government,  which 
profoundly  affect  the  rate  of  housing  con- 
struction, will  continue  to  be  directed  to 
assure  that  the  pent-up  demand  for  hous- 
ing in  America  is  met. 

As  we  take  these  actions  to  produce  a 
vigorous  and  orderly  expansion,  let's  turn 
to  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

Here  is  what  we  are  doing  to  strengthen 


resistance  to  inflation  at  the  very  same 
time. 

We  have  arranged  for  a  series  of  Infla- 
tion Alerts  and  established  the  National 
Commission  on  Productivity  to  enable 
labor,  business,  and  the  public  to  cooper- 
ate in  improving  efficiency  and  cutting 
costs. 

We  have  also  set  up  procedures  to 
change  some  government  regulations  that 
contribute  to  higher  prices.  These  are  not 
moves  toward  controls;  on  the  contrary, 
these  are  moves  away  from  the  kind  of 
government  controls  that  cause  artificial 
market  shortages. 

Let  me  give  two  examples.  The  first, 
the  recent  increase  of  25  cents  per  barrel 
in  the  price  of  crude  oil,  was  accompanied 
by  increases  in  prices  of  gasoline  and,  later, 
of  jet  fuel. 

Up  to  now.  State  restrictions  on  pro- 
duction on  Federal  offshore  leases  have 
held  down  the  supply  of  crude  oil. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
that  these  State  restrictions  are  not  neces- 
sary for  national  security;  moreover,  they 
actually  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  our 
domestic  market  system. 

Consequently,  I  have  today  directed  the 
Interior  Department  to  assume  complete 
regulating  responsibility  for  conservation 
and  production  of  oil  and  gas  on  all 
Federal  offshore  lands.  This  means  that 
more  oil  will  be  produced  on  those 
lands,  while  maintaining  strict  environ- 
mental standards. 

I  have  also  directed  that  companies 
importing  Canadian  oil  be  permitted  to 
use  their  overseas  allocation  for  the  pur- 
chase of  more  crude  oil  from  Canada. 

Taken  together,  these  actions  will  in- 
crease the  supply  of  oil  and  can  be  ex- 
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pected  to  help  restrain  the  increase  of  oil 
and  gasoline  prices. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin — at  the  wage  side — to  see  where  gov- 
ernment leadership  can  help  hold  down 
costs  and  prices. 

The  problem  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, for  example,  illustrates  the  need 
for  that  kind  of  leadership.  When  you 
have  an  industry  in  which  one  out  of  three 
negotiations  has  led  to  a  strike;  when 
major  construction  wage  settlements  are 
more  than  double  the  national  average  for 
all  manufacturing,  at  a  time  when  many 
construction  workers  are  out  of  work,  then 
something  is  basically  wrong  with  that  in- 
dustry's bargaining  process. 

What  can  be  done  about  it? 

For  one  thing,  the  structure  of  bargain- 
ing must  be  changed.  As  it  is  now,  the 
craft-by-craft,  city-by-city  pattern  only 
guarantees  instability  in  the  construction 
industry.  What  is  called  for  is  a  more 
consolidated  bargaining,  on  an  area  or  re- 
gional scope.  What  is  needed  is  a  bargain- 
ing process  that  will  preserve  the  integrity 
of  each  bargaining  unit  while  it  provides  a 
new  base  for  stability  and  fairness. 

Consequently,  I  have  directed  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Collective  Bargaining 
Commission  to  take  the  initiative  in  work- 
ing out  these  changes  with  leaders  of 
management  and  labor.  And  if  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  legislation  is 
required  to  work  the  problem  out,  that 
legislation  will  be  proposed  and  supported. 

In  today's  economy,  about  the  only 
thing  greater  than  the  problem  of  the  con- 
struction industry  is  the  potential  of  the 
construction  industry.  The  men  who  are 
building  this  Nation  in  that  industry  work 
in  a  field  with  a  great  future,  and  one  in 
which  the  Federal  Government — ^with  its 
expanded  housing  programs,  its  highway 


programs — ^will  be  a  driving  force  for 
growth. 

The  time  is  now  for  the  construction 
trades  and  the  construction  industry  on 
the  management  side  to  face  up  to  real- 
ity— a  reality  where  strikes  and  costs  are 
limiting  its  own  future.  The  Federal  stake 
in  the  construction  industry  is  enormous. 
Unless  the  industry  wants  government  to 
intervene  in  wage  negotiations  on  Federal 
projects  to  protect  the  public  interest,  the 
moment  is  here  for  labor  and  management 
to  make  their  own  reforms  in  that 
industry. 

If  business  and  labor  expect  public 
policy  to  help  stimulate  real  expansion, 
then  business  and  labor  should  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  the  public  some  real  help  in 
curbing  inflation. 

In  discussing  this  problem,  however,  let 
us  recognize  that  no  one  industry  and  no 
one  side  of  the  bargaining  table  can  be 
made  the  scapegoat  for  rising  prices. 
There  is  blame  enough  to  go  around,  and 
the  past  policies  of  government  bear  their 
full  share  of  the  blame  for  inflation.  Re- 
criminations, buckpassing  aren't  going  to 
help;  what  is  needed  now  is  the  firm  ac- 
ceptance of  the  fact  that  fighting  inflation 
is  everybody's  business. 

The  decisions  of  business  and  labor 
about  prices  and  wages  must  be  formed 
by  the  economic  facts  of  life.  The  most 
basic  of  these  facts  is  that  we  cannot  re- 
ceive more  real  income  than  we  turn  out 
in  real  goods  and  services.  When  profits 
and  wages  are  rising  faster  than  produc- 
tivity, prices  will  also  be  rising. 

Wage  increases  which  are  eaten  up  by 
price  increases  don't  help  the  working- 
man,  and  they  hurt  everyone  else.  Because 
of  our  campaign  against  inflation,  we  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  break  the  vicious 
circle  of  wage-price  escalation.   As  you 
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know,  productivity  is  once  again  on  the 
rise.  As  a  result,  production  costs  are  rising 
less  rapidly. 

Government  has  done  its  part  in  our 
budget  and  monetary  policy  to  hold  the 
line.  Now  this  is  the  moment  for  business 
and  labor  to  make  a  special  effort  to  exer- 
cise restraint  in  price  and  wage  decisions. 

This  is  the  moment  for  labor  and  man- 
agement to  stop  freezing  into  wage  settle- 
ments and  price  actions  any  expectation 
that  inflation  will  continue  in  the  future 
at  its  peak  rate  of  the  past.  Any  wage  or 
price  decision  that  makes  the  flat  and 
irreversible  assumption  of  a  high  rate  of 
inflation  ahead  is  against  the  public  in- 
terest and  against  the  real  interest  of  the 
workingman. 

This  is  also  the  moment,  with  produc- 
tivity newly  on  the  rise,  for  business  to  take 
a  hard  new  look  at  its  pricing  policies, 
and  to  pass  along  to  the  consumer  its  sav- 
ings in  production  costs. 

Let  us  look  beyond  our  immediate  con- 
cerns to  the  deeper  strengths,  the  longer 
range  goals  of  the  American  economy. 

Many  people  see  full  employment  and 
a  stable  cost  of  living  as  a  kind  of  trade- 
off; they  say  we  can  have  one  or  the  other, 
but  never  both  at  the  same  time.  The  best 
we  can  hope  for,  they  say,  is  a  "balance  of 
error" — not  too  much  in  unemployment 
at  a  time  when  there  is  not  too  much 
inflation. 

That  may  be  a  stage  on  the  way  to  our 
goal,  but  it  is  not  our  goal. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
expect  more  than  that,  and  I  believe  that 
we  can  do  better  than  that. 

Our  goal  is  to  achieve  a  combination  of 
full  employment  and  reasonable  price 
stability.  And  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
and  will  achieve  that  goal. 

I  want  to  tell  you  why  I  am  confident. 


I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  power 
and  genius  of  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem. No  businessman  can  intelligently 
plan  ahead  without  figuring  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  that  economic  system  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  it  by  the  American 
people. 

Taking  the  record  of  American  free 
enterprise  as  a  guide,  the  most  realistic, 
businesslike  view  of  the  future  is  this :  Our 
system  can  deliver  full  employment,  a 
stable  dollar,  and  truly  equal  opportu- 
nity— and  it  can  do  it  all  at  the  same  time. 

I  know  that  many  businessmen  are  con- 
cerned when  young  people — including 
probably  some  of  your  own  children — 
come  to  you  and  say,  "Business  is  not  for 
me.  I  don't  want  to  get  in  that  rat  race;  I 
want  to  help  other  people." 

The  paradox  is  this:  Nothing  has  done 
more  to  help  people  in  this  country  and 
people  in  the  world  than  the  American 
private  economic  system.  Not  organized 
charity,  not  the  most  active  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, not  government  itself  can  be- 
gin to  compare  with  the  benefits  to  people 
that  flow  from  that  unique  combination 
of  management,  capital,  and  labor  in 
America. 

Here  is  a  system  that  has  reduced  the 
percentage  of  poor  in  this  Nation  by  al- 
most half  in  the  last  10  years;  a  system  in 
which  even  those  on  welfare  in  the 
United  States  receive  more  real  income 
than  75  percent  of  the  people  in  this 
world  will  see  in  their  lifetime. 

Here  is  a  system  that  provides  the  work- 
ingman with  more  opportunity,  more  real 
income,  more  leisure  time,  more  personal 
freedom  than  any  system  in  the  history  of 
man — and  provides  all  of  them  at  the 
same  time. 

Here  is  a  system  that  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  distribute 
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$140  billion  in  aid  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II — a  system 
that  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  respond 
generously  to  human  needs  created  by  an 
earthquake  in  Peru,  a  flood  in  Romania,  a 
cyclone  and  tidal  wave  in  Pakistan.^ 

And  here  is  a  system  that  makes  possible 
massive  aid  to  education,  vital  new  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  health  of  our  people, 
a  wide  range  of  efforts  to  protect  and  re- 
store our  environment.  A  strong  economy 
makes  us  strong  enough  to  better  our  lives; 
a  strong  economy  makes  us  strong  enough 
to  defend  our  freedom. 

Our  system  produces  wealth.  Now,  I 
realize  that  "wealth"  is  a  word  that  is 
scorned  by  a  lot  of  people  today. 

But  how  could  we  afford  our  massive 
educational  system  without  the  wealth 
produced  by  the  people  who  make  our 
economy  move?  Where  would  we  get  the 
resources  to  care  for  the  poor,  to  look 
after  the  sick,  to  clean  up  our  air  and 
water,  if  it  were  not  for  the  wealth  gen- 
erated by  a  free  economy? 

Too  many  people  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  because  government  is  the 
distributor  of  so  much  wealth,  that  gov- 
ernment must  be  the  source  of  the  wealth. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

You  cannot  pass  a  law  raising  a  nation's 
standard  of  living.  You  cannot  legislate 
into  being  the  resources  to  solve  our 
problems. 

On  the  contrary,  the  only  place  you  can 
turn  to  for  the  ability  to  help  other  people 
is  that  place  that  is  so  often  denounced  as 
the  citadel  of  self-interest — the  private 
enterprise  system  of  America. 

The  next  time  you  hear  somebody  run- 

^An  announcement  and  the  transcripts  of 
three  news  briefings  on  disaster  relief  efforts  in 
East  Pakistan  were  released  by  the  White  House 
on  November  20,  23,  26,  and  27,  1970. 


ning  that  system  down,  the  next  time  you 
hear  the  product  of  that  system  derided 
as  "material"  or  unworthy  of  man's  high- 
est ideals,  remember  these  things: 

A  nation  with  the  greatest  social  goals, 
with  the  most  perfect  political  system,  but 
without  a  strong  and  free  economy,  is  like 
a  magnificent  automobile  without  an 
engine. 

We  in  America  have  the  engine;  it  is 
something  to  be  proud  of,  not  ashamed  of; 
it  gives  power  to  our  purpose. 

Surely  there  are  many  ways  for  that  en- 
gine, that  system,  to  be  improved.  But  let 
us  never  forget  that  what  is  right  about 
our  American  system  enables  us  to  cor- 
rect what  is  wrong.  The  wealth  produced 
by  labor,  management,  and  capital  gives 
all  of  us  the  power  to  ennoble  our  aims, 
to  enrich  our  own  lives,  and  the  lives  of 
our  fellow  men. 

We  are  not  the  only  people  in  the  world 
to  dream  of  opportunity  with  security, 
growth  with  stability,  freedom  with  jus- 
tice. That  "American  dream,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  not  limited  to  Americans. 

But  we  in  America  stand  first  in  the 
world  on  the  road  to  achieving  that 
dream,  because  we  have  created  the  sys- 
tem that  can  take  us  there. 

Without  a  strong  economy,  dreams  will 
always  remain  impossible  dreams;  but 
with  the  wealth  that  workingmen  and 
businessmen  produce,  we  in  America  are 
turning  our  dreams  into  reality. 

To  the  young  person  thinking  of  enter- 
ing business  tomorrow,  as  well  as  to  those 
already  managing  and  working,  as  so 
many  of  you  are,  in  our  free  economic 
system  today,  may  I  point  out  that  a 
credo  for  a  new  prosperity  is  emerging. 

I  believe  the  American  economy  is 
strong  and  growing  stronger,  capable  of 
more  than  doubling  the  real  income  of 
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each  succeeding  generation  of  Americans. 

I  believe  American  business  will  re- 
spond to  the  social  as  well  as  the  economic 
demands  of  the  consumer,  adding  to  the 
dignity  and  security  of  work  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  life. 

I  believe  the  greatness  of  America's  eco- 
nomic system  will  be  judged  by  future  gen- 
erations, not  by  how  big  it  got  but  how 
good  it  is;  not  only  in  the  increased  value 
of  its  investments  but  in  its  increased  in- 
vestment in  human  values. 

I  believe  we  will  build  a  new  prosperity 
that  will  last;  not  a  period  of  good  times 
between  periods  of  hard  times,  but  a 
steady  prosperity  that  people  can  count 
on  and  plan  for. 

I  believe  that  the  new  prosperity  can 


never  be  gained  at  the  expense  of  one 
group  or  another,  but  must  be  newly 
shared  at  every  level  of  our  society  and 
among  all  our  people. 

And  this  above  all:  I  believe  that  only 
if  our  economic  system  remains  free  can 
we  achieve  that  combination  of  full  em- 
ployment and  price  stability  that  will  be 
the  foundation  of  something  Americans 
have  never  had  in  this  century — a  new 
prosperity  in  a  full  generation  of  peace. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  8 :  34  p.m.  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York,  N.Y. 

W.  W.  Keeler  was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  and  W.  P.  Gullander  was  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

An  advance  text  of  the  President's  remarks 
was  released  on  the  same  day. 


448     Statement  Urging  Reversal  of  the  Senate's  Disapproval 
of  the  Supersonic  Transport  Program. 
December  5,  1970 


THE  ACTION  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  dis- 
approving the  SST  is  a  devastating  mis- 
take,  both  because  of  its  immediate  impact 
and  because  it  will  have  profound  long- 
range  consequences  for  this  country.  I 
urge  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  reverse 
this  action. 

Because  of  our  transition  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  economy  we  are  ex- 
periencing substantial  unemployment  in 
the  aerospace  industry.  The  Senate's  ac- 
tion means  the  loss  of  at  least  150,000  jobs 
in  that  and  other  industries. 

Another  immediate  impact  results  from 
waste.  The  SST  prototype  phase  is  now  50 
percent  complete.  Halting  work  now — 
and  destroying  a  development  effort  well 
on  its  way  to  completion — ^would  be  a 
waste  of  nearly  $700  million  of  our  na- 


tional resources.  It  would  be  like  stopping 
the  construction  of  a  house  when  it  was 
time  to  put  in  the  doors.  There  is  another 
aspect  to  this  waste :  It  would  cost  nearly 
$278  million  in  contract  terminations  un- 
der the  present  law  to  simply  close  down 
this  project — only  slightly  less  than  the 
$290  million  being  sought  at  this  time  to 
continue  the  program. 

Most  important,  taking  a  longer  range 
view,  halting  the  SST  now  could  well  be  a 
mortal  blow  to  our  aerospace  industry  for 
years  to  come.  The  research  and  develop- 
ment and  the  accomplishments  of  this  in- 
dustry have  been  major  factors  in  giving 
the  United  States  a  superior  position  in 
the  field  of  technology.  We  must  not 
abandon  this  national  advantage  now. 

Beyond  the  effects  on  the  aerospace 
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industry,  the  SST  program  will  have  an 
extremely  important  impact  on  our  whole 
economy.  It  will  have  a  deep  effect  on  our 
balance  of  payments  and  on  the  tax  reve- 
nues coming  into  our  treasury. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  many  concerns 
that  have  been  voiced  about  the  possible 
effects  supersonic  transports  might  have 
on  the  environment.  I  want  to  reassure  the 
Congress  that  the  two  prototype  aircraft 
will  in  no  way  affect  the  environment.  As 
for  possible  later  effects,  we  have  an  ex- 
tensive research  project  under  way  to  in- 
sure against  damage.  Further  progress  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  SST 
field  will  give  this  country  a  much  stronger 
voice  with  regard  to  any  long-range  effects 


on  the  environment  than  if  we  permit 
other  nations  to  take  over  the  entire  field. 
And  this  they  will  surely  do  if  we  retire 
from  this  project  now.  The  SST  is  an  air- 
plane that  will  be  built  and  flown.  This 
issue  is  simply  which  nation  will  build 
them. 

Throughout  the  history  of  aviation,  the 
United  States  has  been  first  in  this  field. 
If  the  action  of  the  Senate  is  not  reversed, 
our  country  will  be  relegated  to  second 
place  in  an  area  of  technological  capabil- 
ity vital  to  our  economy  and  of  profound 
importance  in  the  future. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate's  unfortunate 
action  can  be  and  should  be  corrected. 


449     Special  Message  to  the  Congress  Requesting 
45-Day  Extension  of  No-Strike  Period  in 
Railway  Labor-Management  Dispute. 
December  7,  1970 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

After  much  effort  at  settlement  through 
negotiation  and  mediation,  we  are  con- 
fronted with  an  emergency  stemming 
from  a  dispute  between  railway  carriers 
and  four  unions  representing  their  em- 
ployees. The  unions  involved  have  de- 
clared their  intention  of  calling  a 
nationwide  strike  starting  at  12:01  a.m., 
December  10,  1970. 

All  existing  governmental  procedures 
have  been  carefully  but  vainly  used  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
Negotiations  among  the  parties,  based 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  Emer- 
gency Board,  have  progressed  during  the 
last  30  days.  However,  because  of  the 
number  of  parties  and  the  complexity  of 
the   issues   involved,    these   negotiations 


have  not  resulted  in  an  agreed-upon 
resolution.  At  my  direction,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  has  sought  from  the  parties  a 
voluntary  extension  of  negotiations  with- 
out strike  or  lockout,  but  he  has  not  been 
successful. 

A  nationwide  stoppage  of  rail  service 
would  cause  hardship  to  all  Americans 
and  harm  to  the  economy,  particularly 
a  stoppage  at  the  height  of  the  pre- 
Christmas  season. 

It  is  essential  that  our  railroads  con- 
tinue to  operate.  Therefore,  I  recommend 
that  the  Congress  extend  for  45  days  the 
period  during  which  no  work  stoppage 
may  occur.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  addi- 
tional 45  days  will  lead  to  a  voluntary 
negotiated  settlement  of  this  dispute. 

In  requesting  an  extension  to  Janu- 
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ary  23,  197 1, 1  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  current  Congressional  session  is  fast 
drawing  to  a  close  and  there  are  many 
other  pressing  and  important  matters  to 
be  dealt  with.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  would  not  seem  advisable  to  thrust  upon 
the  Congress  at  this  time  the  considera- 
tion of  the  complicated  substantive  issues 
of  this  dispute. 

The  fact  that  some  progress  has  been 
made  in  negotiations  is  encouraging,  and 
it  indicates  that  the  parties  may  be  able 
to  resolve  their  differences.  However,  if 
no  settlement  is  reached  within  this  time 
period,  I  shall  make  additional  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress. 

I  urge  that  Congress  act  quickly  on  my 


proposal  so  that  a  crippling  stoppage  can 
be  averted,  and  so  that  the  nation's 
travelers  and  shippers  can  depend  on 
uninterrupted  service. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
December  7,  1970 

NOTE :  Emergency  Board  1 78,  created  by  Exec- 
utive Orders  11558  and  11559  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1970,  to  investigate  the  dispute  between 
railway  carriers  and  four  unions  representing 
their  employees,  submitted  its  report  to  the 
President  on  November  9. 

On  September  18  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the  railway 
labor  dispute  by  W.  J.  Usery,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Labor-Management  Relations, 
Department  of  Labor. 


450     Remarks  at  a  Ceremony  Marking  the  Reenlistment 
of  Five  Servicemen.     December  g,  1970 


Secretary  Packard,  ladies  and  gentlemen : 
This  reenlistment  ceremony  provides  an 
opportunity  for  me  to  express  appreciation 
not  only  to  these  five  fine  young  Americans 
who  are  reenlisting  in  the  armed  services 
of  this  country,  but  to  the  millions  of 
young  Americans  who  have  served  in  our 
armed  services  over  the  years,  and  partic- 
ularly in  these  last  very  difficult  years  of 
service,  the  four  million  who  have  served 
in  Vietnam. 

I  note  that  four  of  these  five  men  have 
served  in  Vietnam,  and  with  distinction. 

As  these  five  men  reenlist,  they  enter  the 
service  at  a  period  when  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  being  brought  to  an  end,  and  we 
are  winning  a  just  peace  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  They  will  be  serving  in  the  service 
after  that,  along  with  many  other  young 
Americans.  They  will  be  serving  because 
even  when  that  war  is  over,  if  we  are  to 


have  peace  for  the  generation  ahead,  we 
must  have  the  Armed  Forces  strong 
enough  to  keep  the  peace,  so  that  the 
United  States,  as  the  nation  the  strongest 
in  the  free  world,  will  be  respected 
throughout  the  world  as  one  strong 
enough  to  maintain  the  peace. 

And  these  men  can  proudly  look  to  their 
service  in  the  past,  during  wartime,  as 
service  for  their  country.  But  in  the  future 
they  also  can  be  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
in  a  period  when  there  is  no  war,  that  it  is 
because  of  the  strength  they  helped  to 
maintain  that  we  are  able  to  have  peace 
in  the  world.  They  are  part  of  the  peace 
forces  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  peace  forces  of  the  world. 

And  I  am  very  proud  today  to  partici- 
pate in  the  ceremony. 

Secretary  Packard  will  ask  them  to  take 
the  oath. 
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I  can  only  say  that  this  is  also  an  indica- 
tion of  another  change  that  is  occurring 
in  our  Armed  Forces,  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  be  moving  from  a  period  of  war- 
time to  peacetime,  but  also  a  period  of 
the  draft  to  an  all-volunteer  force. 

As  we  move  to  that  all-volunteer  force 
it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  develop  with- 
in this  country  the  kind  of  motivation  that 
these  men  have  indicated  by  their  reenlist- 
ment,  the  fact  that  they  consider  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces  a  position  and  a 
career  that  is  worthwhile,  in  which  they 
are  serving  their  country,  and  one  in 
which  they  are  respected  by  the  whole 
Nation. 

We  think  their  example  is  a  good  indi- 
cation of  what  the  years  ahead  may  hold 
with  regard  to  moving  from  a  position  of 
an  armed  force  necessarily  built  on  the 
draft,  but  then  moving  to,  eventually,  the 
all-volunteer  force. 

Secretary  Packard  will  now  read  the 
oath  and  the  men  will  take  it  together. 


[David  Packard,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
administered  the  oath.  The  President  then 
resumed  speaking.] 

We  also  want  to  welcome  the  members 
of  their  families  who  are  standing 
immediately  behind  each  of  the  men 
reenlisting. 

As  they  have  been  told,  and  as  is  our 
custom  on  such  ceremonies,  we  have  a 
special  tour  of  the  White  House  which  is 
provided  for  you. 

We  want  you  to  enjoy  your  visit  to  the 
White  House.  If  you  can  come  back  next 
week,  we'll  have  the  Christmas  decora- 
tions up.  You  are  just  a  couple  of  days  too 
early  for  that. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:01  p.m.  in 
the  Blue  Room  at  the  White  House.  The  five 
servicemen  honored  at  the  ceremony  were: 
S.  Sgt.  William  L.  Howell,  USA,  Northport, 
Ala.,  Sgt.  Timothy  M.  Hughes,  USMG,  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  PO  Kent  R.  E.  Taylor,  USN, 
Crystal  Lake,  111.,  S.  Sgt.  Thomas  J.  Blazek, 
USAF,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Ensc.  John  R. 
Tidwell,  USCG,  Charleston,  S.C. 


45 1     Letter  to  Bryce  N.  Harlow  Accepting  His 
Resignation  as  Counsellor  to  the  President. 
December  9,  1970 


Dear  Bryce: 

Although  I  have  known  from  our  previ- 
ous arrangements  that  it  was  due,  I  still 
am  immensely  sorry  to  receive  your  letter 
of  resignation.  I  accept  it  reluctantly,  with 
a  very  special  sense  of  loss,  and  also  with 
heartfelt  good  wishes  to  you  and  Betty  for 
happy  and  rewarding  years  ahead.  All 
the  good  that  may  befall  you  will  have 
been  richly  deserved. 

You  have  served  our  country  selflessly, 
ably,  and  with  a  profound  sense  of  devo- 
tion for  more  than  three  decades,  and 


have  been  an  active  helper  to  at  least  four 
Presidents.  Yours  has  been  an  exception- 
ally distinguished  service  in  which  you 
and  your  family  should  take  great  and 
lasting  pride. 

I  commend  especially  your  service  dur- 
ing these  past  two  years,  in  this  Adminis- 
tration. Your  keen  insights,  your  leaven- 
ing wit,  your  immense  capacity  for  work, 
your  rigorous  conscience,  all  have  been 
assets  of  great  value  to  the  White  House 
and  to  me  personally.  You  will  forever 
have  my  warm  friendship  and  my  pro- 
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found  respect,  both  of  which  have  grown 
steadily  over  the  seventeen  years  in  which 
we  have  worked  so  closely  together. 

Pat  and  I  will  miss  having  you  here  on 
a  daily  basis,  but  we  both  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  and  Betty  frequently.  I  appre- 
ciate your  offer  to  be  of  continuing  help 
in  the  future,  and  you  can  be  sure  that  I 
will  turn  to  you  often  for  the  wise  advice 
and  perceptive  counsel  that  I  have 
learned  to  value  so  highly. 

With  deep  gratitude  for  all  your  many 
contributions,  and  with  warm  personal 
regards, 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[Honorable  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  The  White 
House] 

NOTE :  Mr.  Harlow's  letter  of  resignation,  dated 
December  7,  1970,  and  released  along  with 
the  President's  letter,  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

Three  times  we  have  scheduled  my  depar- 
ture from  the  White  House,  and  now  the  last 
extension  has  expired.  As  planned,  I  will  re- 


turn to  private  employment  on  December  10. 

I  am  immensely  grateful  to  you  for  the  op- 
portunities for  service  you  have  afforded  me 
and  for  the  recognition  you  have  given  my 
efforts.  It  is  extremely  diflScult  to  leave  now, 
not  so  much  because  of  challenges  still  to  be 
met,  for  these  are  forever  in  the  White  House 
as  I  know  from  10  years  here — but  difficult 
mainly  because  I  so  deeply  regret  moving  from 
your  side  after  having  worked  with  you  in  so 
many  ways  for  so  many  years  in  and  out  of 
government.  I  have  valued  these  associations 
tremendously  and  will  miss  them  sorely. 

Back  in  private  life,  still  in  Washington,  I 
stand  ready  at  all  times  to  be  as  helpful  as  you 
will  allow  me  to  be,  for  I  believe  totally  in 
what  you  are  striving  to  do  for  our  country,  I 
remain  eager  to  assist  in  that  cause,  and  I  find 
inspiration  in  the  intensity  of  your  personal 
integrity  and  commitment. 

You  and  Mrs.  Nixon  have  our  devoted  sup- 
port and  our  prayers  for  your  success  and  ful- 
fillment in  making  possible  a  better  life  for  all 
our  countrymen. 
Sincerely, 

Bryce  N.  Harlow 
Counsellor  to  the  President 

[The  President,  The  White  House,  Washington, 
D.C.] 


452     Memorandum  on  the  Appointment  of  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Interdepartmental  Savings 
Bonds  Committee.     December  9,  1970 


Memorandum  to  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies: 

I  have  appointed  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, Maurice  H.  Stans,  as  Chairman 
of  the  Interdepartmental  Savings  Bonds 
Committee,  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Melvin  Laird,  as  Vice-Chairman. 

The  Savings  Bonds  program  is,  as  you 
know,  one  of  our  most  useful  tools  in  the 
management  of  the  public  debt,  and 
serves  as  an  important  stabilizing  force  in 
the  economy.  Thus  it  plays  a  key  role  in 
implementing  the  policies  and  programs 


of  the  government  in  the  fiscal  area. 

The  program  has  also  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  financial  security  of 
individuals,  providing  a  safe  and  con- 
venient way  of  accumulating  reserves  for 
the  future  while  at  the  same  time  offering 
citizens  the  opportunity  of  direct  partici- 
pation in  their  country's  financial  aflPairs. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  employees 
of  the  Federal  government  take  leadership 
in  the  purchase  of  Savings  Bonds  through 
the  Payroll  Savings  Plan.  As  participants 
in  the  operations  of  the  government,  they 
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have  a  special  stake  in  seeing  that  our  pro- 
grams are  soundly  financed,  as  well  as  in 
setting  an  example  for  the  public  at  large 
in  the  purchase  of  these  shares  in  our 
country's  future. 

Thus  the  members  of  the  Interdepart- 
mental Savings  Bonds  Committee  have  a 
special  responsibility  to  see  that  the  De- 
partments and  Agencies  which  they  head 
achieve  and  maintain  a  high  record  of 


employee  participation  in  the  Payroll 
Savings  Plan.  Under  their  leadership  and 
encouragement  I  am  certain  that  em- 
ployees will  respond  with  enthusiasm  and 
that  thus  together  we  may  attain  a  new 
high  level  of  participation. 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  The  memorandum  was  posted  for  the 
press. 


453     Statement  on  Signing  Bill  Providing  for  a  Temporary 
Prohibition  of  Strikes  or  Lockouts  in  the  Railway 
Labor-Management  Dispute.     December  10, 1970 


TO  STOP  a  crippling  national  railroad 
strike,  which  would  work  severe  hardship 
on  millions  of  Americans  and  impede  an 
orderly  economic  expansion,  I  am  signing 
this  bill.  I  expect,  and  the  Nation  will  ex- 
pect, that  those  who  may  have  left  their 
jobs  prior  to  tonight's  congressional  en- 
actment will  immediately  return  to  work 
and  their  leaders  return  to  the  bargaining 
table. 

Monday  evening  I  proposed  legislation 
intended  to  continue  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads while  the  free  collective  bargain- 
ing process  went  on.  But  Congress  went 
beyond  my  request  and  imposed  a  settle- 
ment. It  selected  one  portion  of  the  Emer- 
gency Board's  recommendations,  raising 
wages,  without  adopting  a  balancing  por- 
tion that  would  increase  productivity  and 
cut  back  the  inflationary  effect  of  the  pay 
increases. 

Productivity  improvements  such  as 
those  contained  in  the  Board's  report  are 
absolutely  essential  to  combat  the  rise  in 
prices. 

Despite  all  the  talk  in  Congress  of  the 
need  to  persuade  business  and  labor  to 


curb  inflation,  when  the  chips  were  down 
a  majority  of  the  Congress  voted  to  in- 
crease wages  sharply  without  increasing 
productivity — in  plain  words,  to  speed  up 
the  rise  in  costs  and  prices. 

This  kind  of  action,  under  the  pressure 
of  a  strike  deadline  which  was  not  met, 
would  not  have  been  necessary  if  the 
Congress  had  passed  the  reform  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  that  I  proposed  lo 
months  ago.  Congress  has  not  held  a  single 
day  of  hearings  on  the  proposed  emer- 
gency public  interest  protection  act.  With 
the  results  of  this  neglect  again  apparent, 
I  again  urge  the  Congress  to  make  the 
reforms  so  badly  needed. 

note:  As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.J.  Res.  141 3)  is 
Public  Law  9 1  -54 1  ( 84  S  tat.  1 40  7 ) . 

The  transcripts  of  two  news  briefings  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  D.  Hodgson  on  the 
railway  labor-management  dispute  were  re- 
leased on  December  9  and  10,  1970. 

On  December  10,  the  White  House  also  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by 
Secretary  Hodgson  and  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation John  A.  Volpe  on  Executive  Order 
1 1572,  providing  for  the  use  of  transportation 
priorities  and  allocations  during  the  current 
railroad  strike. 
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The  President.  Won't  you  be  seated, 
please. 

Questions 
u.s.  policy  on  vietnam 

[i.]  Miss  Thomas  [Helen  Thomas, 
United  Press  International]  has  the  first 
question  tonight. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  a  question  about 
Vietnam.  Our  recent  air  strikes  have 
raised  speculation  that  our  policy  of  not 
bombing  North  Vietnam  may  be  under- 
going a  subtle  change. 

What  is  our  policy?  Also,  despite  the  re- 
jection by  the  Saigon  Government  and  the 
Vietcong,  do  you  plan  to  propose  a  uni- 
lateral cease-fire  from  Christmas  through 
Tet  in  a  bid  for  peace? 

The  President.  Let  me  answer  the 
second  part  of  the  question  first.  We  are 
prepared  to  have  cease-fires  on  a  limited 
basis  over  the  holiday  seasons.  As  you 
know,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  turned 
down  any  extended  cease-fire  over  the 
holiday  season  out  of  hand.  We,  of  course, 
could  not  have  any  extended  cease-fire, 
unilaterally,  because  that  would  be  very 
dangerous  for  our  forces. 

If  it's  a  brief  cease-fire,  we  will  do  it;  if 
it's  extended,  we  will  not. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  your 
question,  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
you  may  recall  that  a  few  weeks  ago  there 
was  bombing  of  installations  in  North 
Vietnam  after  the  North  Vietnamese  had 
fired  on  some  of  our  unarmed  reconnais- 
sance planes. 

Now,  there's  been,  I  note,  some  specula- 
tion in  the  press,  and  also  some  charges 


from  North  Vietnam,  that  there  is  no  un- 
derstanding that  reconnaissance  planes 
are  to  fly  over  North  Vietnam  since  the 
bombing  halt  was  announced. 

I  want  to  be  very  sure  that  that  under- 
standing is  clear.  First,  President  Johnson 
said  there  was  such  an  understanding  at 
the  time  of  the  bombing  halt;  Secretary 
Clifford  did,  and  Ambassador  Vance  ^ 
did. 

But  if  there  is  any  misunderstanding,  I 
want  to  indicate  the  understanding  of  this 
President  with  regard  to  the  flying  of  re- 
connaissance planes  over  North  Vietnam : 
I  must  insist  that  there  be  continued  re- 
connaissance over  North  Vietnam  be- 
cause, as  we  are  withdrawing  our  forces, 
I  have  to  see  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
chance  of  a  strike  against  those  forces  that 
remain,  and  we  have  to  watch  for  the 
buildup. 

If  our  planes  are  fired  upon,  I  will  not 
only  order  that  they  return  the  fire,  but  I 
will  order  that  the  missile  site  be  destroyed 
and  that  the  military  complex  around  that 
site  which  supports  it  also  be  destroyed  by 
bombing.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Beyond  that,  there  is  another  under- 
standing with  regard  to  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  which  at  a  number  of 
these  press  conferences  and  in  my  speech 
on  November  3d  [1969]  and  in  four  tele- 
vised speeches  to  the  Nation  last  year,  I 
have  stated.  I  restate  it  again  tonight.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  withdrawing  from 
South  Vietnam,  it  is  vitally  important  that 

^  Clark  M.  Clifford,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
1968  to  1969,  and  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  deputy 
head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Paris  peace 
talks  on  Vietnam,  1968  to  1969. 
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the  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
Commander  in  Chief,  take  the  action  that 
is  necessary  to  protect  our  remaining 
forces,  because  the  number  of  our  ground 
combat  forces  is  going  down  very,  very 
steadily. 

Now  if,  as  a  result  of  my  conclusion  that 
the  North  Vietnamese,  by  their  infiltra- 
tion, threaten  our  remaining  forces,  if  they 
thereby  develop  a  capacity  and  proceed 
possibly  to  use  that  capacity  to  increase 
the  level  of  fighting  in  South  Vietnam, 
then  I  will  order  the  bombing  of  military 
sites  in  North  Vietnam,  the  passes  that 
lead  from  North  Vietnam  into  South 
Vietnam,  the  military  complexes,  the  mili- 
tary supply  lines.  That  will  be  the  reaction 
that  I  shall  take. 

I  trust  that  that  is  not  necessary.  But  let 
there  be  no  misunderstanding  with  regard 
to  this  President's  understanding  about 
either  reconnaissance  flights  or  about  a 
step-up  of  the  activities. 

CHANGES   IN   THE   CABINET  AND 
ADMINISTRATION   OFFICIALS 

[2.]  Mr.  Cormier  [Frank  Cormier, 
Associated  Press] . 

Q.  Are  you  contemplating  any  further 
changes  in  your  Cabinet?  And  if  so,  why 
change  the  lineup  at  half  time  or,  depend- 
ing on  what  happens  in  '72,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter? 

The  President.  It  seems  we  are  in  the 
football  season  pretty  genuinely  tonight. 

First,  with  regard  to  changes  in  the 
Cabinet,  one  has  already  been  made  for 
reasons  that  I  have  already  indicated. 

As  far  as  other  changes,  I  have  none  to 
announce  tonight.  I  will  announce  to- 
night, however,  two,  I  think,  important 
additions  to  the  administration.  First,  Mr. 


Rumsfeld  is  coming  into  the  White  House 
as  a  Counsellor  to  the  President  on  a  full- 
time  basis,  and  Mr.  Frank  Carlucci  ^  will 
take  over  as  the  Director  of  OEO.  He  is  his 
deputy  and  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
in  that  particular  position,  and  I  believe 
in  promoting  a  man  who  has  done  such 
a  job  to  the  top  spot. 

Mr.  George  Bush,  the  Congressman 
who  was  defeated  in  his  bid  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  I  talked  to  yester- 
day, and  I  am  very  happy  to  report  that 
he  has  agreed  to  take  a  top  position  in  the 
administration.  That  will  be  announced 
tomorrow  at  Mr.  Ziegler's  1 1  o'clock  con- 
ference. Mr.  Bush  will  be  here. 

I  don't  mean  that  we  didn't  want  to 
give  you  the  break,  Mr.  Cormier,  but  all 
of  the  arrangements  haven't  quite  been 
finished. 

ACTIONS    OF    FBI   DIRECTOR    HOOVER 

[3.]  Mr.  Rather  [Dan  Rather,  CBS 
News] . 

Q.  Mr.  President,  as  a  lawyer,  and  as 
his  immediate  superior,  do  you  approve  of 
the  following  actions  of  FBI  Director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover:  One,  accusations  which 
were  made  public  accusing  two  men  of 
conspiring  to  kidnap  a  Government 
official  and/or  blow  up  Government 
buildings  as  an  antiwar  action  before  any 
formal  charges  have  been  made  and  a  trial 
could  be  arranged  for  those  gentlemen, 
and  continuing  to  call  the  late  Martin 
Luther  King  a  liar? 

Do  you  approve  of  those  actions? 

The   President.  I   have  often  been 


'On  December  11,  1970,  the  White  House 
released  two  announcements,  one  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Rumsfeld  and  the  other  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Carlucci. 
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asked  about  my  opinion  of  Mr.  Hoover.  I 
believe  that  he  has  rendered  very  great 
service  to  this  country.  I  generally  approve 
of  the  actions  that  he  has  taken.  I  am  not 
going  to  go  into  any  of  the  specific  actions 
that  you  may  be  asking  about  tonight  with 
regard  to  the  testimony,  for  example,  that 
you  referred  to. 

The  Justice  Department  is  looking  into 
that  testimony  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  given 
and  will  take  appropriate  action  if  the 
facts  justify  it. 

FORMER  INTERIOR    SECRETARY   HIGKEL 

[4.]  Mr.  Jarriel  [Tom  Jarriel,  ABC 
News]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  considering  the 
rather  broad  national  interest  in  some  of 
former  Secretary  Hickel's  views,  I  wonder 
if  you  would  elaborate  for  us  exactly  what 
he  did  to  lose  your  confidence  and  what 
you  expect  the  new  Interior  Secretary  to 
do  that  Mr.  Hickel  failed  to  do? 

The  President.  The  problem  of  confi- 
dence where  you  have  a  Cabinet  team  or 
a  board  of  directors  is  something  that 
can't  really  be  described  that  precisely. 
There  are  numbers  of  things  that  occur 
that  determine  whether  or  not  that  con- 
fidence is  going  to  continue  to  exist. 

In  this  instance,  I  thought  that  when  I 
appointed  Mr.  Hickel  that  we  would  have 
that  mutual  confidence  that  is  essential 
between  a  President  and  a  Cabinet  officer. 

There  were  some  certain  things  that 
happened  during  the  course  of  his  stew- 
ardship in  which  I  think  I  lost  confidence 
in  him,  and  perhaps  he  lost  confidence 
in  me. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  thought  a 
change  was  right.  I  have  great  admiration 
for  him.  I  think  he  rendered  sincere  serv- 


ice. I  wish  him  the  very  best. 

Mr.  Kaplow  [Herbert  Kaplow,  NBC 
News]. 

Oh,  you  weren't  ready? 

Q.  Not  yet. 

PRESIDENTIAL   LEADERSHIP   AND 
DIVISIONS   IN    THE   COUNTRY 

[5.]  The  President.  Mr.  Semple 
[Robert  B.  Semple,  Jr.,  New  York  Times]. 

I  just  didn't  want  to  discriminate 
against  the  other  network. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  another  question 
about  confidence,  if  I  may,  involving  you : 
There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  in  some  quar- 
ters, not  just  among  blacks  and  students 
but  also  among  some  of  your  natural 
Republican  allies,  some  voters,  and  cer- 
tainly, as  you  may  have  noticed,  some  col- 
umnists, that  you  have  yet  to  convey  a 
sufficiently  sharp  and  clear  sense  of  direc- 
tion, vision,  and  leadership  on  many  mat- 
ters to  end  the  divisions  in  this  country  as 
you  said  you  hoped  to  do  2  years  ago  and 
as  your  own  Scranton  Commission  on 
Campus  Unrest  has  urged  you  to  do. 

Do  you  recognize  this  as  a  problem  for 
yourself  and  for  the  country,  and  if  so, 
what  can  you  do  about  it  and  what  will 
you  do  about  it? 

The  President.  Well,  Mr.  Semple,  it 
is,  of  course,  a  problem.  But  I  should  em- 
phasize that  divisions  in  this  country  are 
never  going  to  end.  There's  always  going 
to  be  a  generation  gap  and  there  are 
always  going  to  be  differences  between  the 
races  and  between  the  religions. 

The  problem  is  trying  to  mute  those  dif- 
ferences, to  mitigate  them  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  and  to  develop  a  dialogue. 
I  think  we  have  made  some  progress  in 
that  respect,  not  as  much  as  I  would  like. 
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I  am  concerned  about  our  relations 
with  youth.  I  do  believe  that  as  we  make 
progress  in  bringing  the  war  in  Vietnam  to 
a  close  as  we  are  making  it — I  was  glad  to 
note,  for  example,  that  the  casualties  this 
week  were  down  to  27,  which  was  a  fourth 
of  what  they  were  a  year  ago  and  an 
eighth  of  what  they  were  2  years  ago.  One 
is  too  many,  but  that's  an  improvement. 
As  we  end  the  war,  I  think  that  will  help 
some  with  youth,  as  the  Scranton  com- 
mittee did  indicate. 

In  the  other  areas,  I  trust  we  can  give 
that  sense  of  direction  that  you  refer  to, 
and  I  particularly  hope  I  can  give  it  to 
the  columnists.  I  want  them  to  have  a 
sense  of  direction,  too. 

PARIS    PEACE   TALKS 

[6.]  Mr.  Horner  [Gamett  D.  Homer, 
Washington  Evening  Star]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  does  what  you  said 
a  while  ago  about  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  indications  we  have  had 
from  other  officials  of  probably  more  raids 
to  try  to  free  American  prisoners — does  all 
that  mean  that  you  have  abandoned  hope 
for  the  Paris  peace  talks  reaching  a  nego- 
tiated settlement? 

The  President.  Not  at  all.  We  are 
continuing  those  talks.  As  you  note  today 
Ambassador  Bruce  made  an  offer  which 
refined  the  offer  we  had  made  earlier  of  a 
complete  exchange  of  all  prisoners  of  war. 

He  offered  to  exchange  on  the  part  of 
both  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam 8,200  North  Vietnamese  that  we 
have  prisoner  for  approximately  800 
Americans  and  other  allied  prisoners  that 
they  have.  That  is  a  10  to  i  ratio,  but  we 
are  willing  to  do  that. 

Their  failure  to  accept  that  offer  will 
pinpoint  something  that  is  pretty  gen- 


erally getting  known  around  the  world, 
and  that  is  that  this  nation  is  an  inter- 
national outlaw,  that  it  does  not  adhere 
to  the  rules  of  international  conduct. 

But  we  are  going  to  continue  the  nego- 
tiations as  long  as  they  are  willing  to 
negotiate  and  as  long  as  there  is  some  hope 
to  make  progress  on  the  prisoner  issue  or 
on  a  cease-fire  and  an  earlier  end  to  the 
war  than  the  Vietnamization  process  will 
inevitably  bring. 

supersonic  transport 

[7.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  had  at 
least  two  reports  on  the  supersonic  trans- 
port prepared  at  your  direction.  Both  of 
those  reports  have  been  kept  secret.  Now 
a  group  of  conservationists  and  others  are 
in  court  asking  that  one  of  these  reports 
be  made  public,  and  the  Attorney  General 
is  arguing  against  this,  trying  to  keep  this 
document  kept  secret. 

I  am  wondering  if  you  could  tell  us  why 
the  public  should  not  know  what  is  in  that 
report  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  support 
the  continuing  expenditure  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  President.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  substance  of  reports  being  made  pub- 
lic. The  problem  here  is  that  when  reports 
are  prepared  for  the  President,  they  are 
supposed  to  be  held  in  confidence  and 
some  of  those  who  participate  in  the  mak- 
ing of  those  reports  have  that  assurance. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  SST,  I  have 
satisfied  myself,  after  long  deliberation 
and  considering  both  of  these  reports,  that 
the  arguments  with  regard  to  the  environ- 
ment could  be  met,  that  this  prototype 
should  be  built. 

What  is  involved  here  is  not  just  150,- 
000  jobs  which  will  be  lost  if  we  don't 
build  it,  not  just  the  fact  that  billions  of 
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dollars  in  foreign  exchange  will  be  lost  if 
we  do  not  build  it;  but  what  is  lost  here  is 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, which  has  been  first  in  the  world  in 
commercial  aviation  from  the  time  of  the 
Wright  brothers,  decides  not  just  to  be 
second  but  not  even  to  show. 

Now  not  out  of  any  sense  of  jingoism 
but  because  this  plane  is  going  to  be  built, 
because  it's  going  to  bring,  for  example, 
Asia,  not  only  Japan  but  China,  in  the 
last  third  of  this  century  3  hours  from  the 
West  Coast  to  Asia — I  think  the  United 
States  should  build  it,  and  I  believe  that 
we  can  answer  the  arguments  of  the 
conservationists. 

PRESIDENTIAL   NEWS   CONFERENCES 

[8.]     Mr.  Kaplow. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  a  year  or  so  ago  you 
told  us  you  thought  you  ought  to  have  a 
news  conference  when  there  was  a  public 
interest,  not  just  in  your  interest  or  in  the 
press'. 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  feel  that  sufEcient 
public  interest  developed  to  justify  a  news 
conference  before  the  4  months  between 
the  last  one  and  this  one  tonight? 

The  President.  Mr.  Kaplow,  I  have 
noted  with  interest  that  several  members 
of  the  press  corps  have  indicated  a  desire 
for  more  news  conferences.  And  let  me  be 
quite  candid  as  to  what  I  feel  about  this. 

Incidentally,  I  was  prepared  for  this 
question. 

First,  I  believe  that  I  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  members  of  the  press.  I  go 
by  that  press  building  of  yours  about 
II : 30  at  night  from  the  EOB  [Executive 
Office  Building],  and  I  see  most  of  you 
still  working  there.  I,  as  President,  have  a 
responsibility  to  help  you  do  your  job. 
But  I,  as  President,  also  have  a  primary 


responsibility  to  do  my  job. 

My  job  is,  among  other  things,  to  in- 
form the  American  people.  One  of  the 
ways  to  inform  them  is  through  a  press 
conference  like  this.  Another  way  is 
through  making  reports  to  the  Nation,  as 
I  did  on  several  occasions  about  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia.  Another  is  an  inter- 
view, an  hour's  interview  with  the  three 
anchormen  of  the  three  networks,  which 
mainly  dealt,  as  you  may  recall,  on  South- 
east Asia. 

I  feel  that  all  of  these  are  useful  ways  to 
inform  the  American  people.  I  think  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  see  the 
President  and  to  hear  his  views  directly 
and  not  to  see  him  only  through  the  press. 
And  I  think  any  member  of  the  press 
would  agree  with  that. 

However,  I  would  certainly  be  open  to 
suggestions  from  members  of  the  press 
as  to  how  we  could  make  better  use  of  the 
news  conferences  without  dominating  the 
television  too  much,  because  I  would  re- 
call to  you  that  one  network  early  this 
summer  decided  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  give  opposition  to  the  President's 
policy — opponents  to  the  President's  pol- 
icy— equal  time  because  he  was  on  tele- 
vision too  much. 

So,  consequently,  the  televised  press 
conference  perhaps  should  be  limited. 
Perhaps  we  need  more  conferences  in  the 
office;  perhaps  more  one-on-one;  perhaps 
more — some  have  suggested  a  television 
conference  in  which  instead  of  the  anchor- 
men we  have  three  of  the  top  columnists. 
But  you  make  the  vote.  I  won't  select 
them. 

U.S.    FORCES   in    CAMBODIA 

[9.]    Mr.  Scali  [John  A.  Scali,  ABC 

News]. 
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Q.  Mr.  President,  Secretary  Rogers  as- 
sured the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee today  that  there  is  no  present 
intention  of  ever  using  American  ground 
forces  in  Cambodia.  Can  you  foresee  any 
circumstances  whatever  under  which  we 
would  use  ground  troops  in  Cambodia? 

The  President.  None  whatever. 

ECONOMIC    POLICIES 

[10.]  Mrs.  Dickerson  [Nancy  H. 
Dickerson,  NBC  News]. 

Q.  With  unemployment  and  inflation 
rising,  do  you  think  it's  fair  to  say  that 
your  economic  policies  have  not  worked, 
and  do  you  plan  any  quick  changes? 

The  President.  I  believe  our  economic 
policies  are  working.  First,  we  have  cooled 
off  the  inflation.  It  is  beginning  to  recede, 
the  rate  of  inflation. 

Second,  we  are  now  moving  into  the 
second  half  of  our  plan  of  expanding  our 
fiscal  policy  and  that,  together  with  an 
expanded  monetary  supply,  we  believe 
will  move  the  economy  up. 

I  should  point  out,  too,  that  when  we 
speak  of  the  problem  we  have  to  keep  it 
in  context.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
unemployment  for  this  year  will  come  out 
at  4.9  percent.  When  we  look  at  that 
figure,  a  rate  of  4.9  percent,  we  see  that 
that  is  lower  than  any  peacetime  year  in 
the  sixties.  In  i960,  1961,  1962,  1963, 
1964,  unemployment  was  always  over  5 
percent. 

Now,  in  answering  the  question  that 
way,  I  want  to  say  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
that  is  as  good  as  we  can  do.  I  believe  that 
we  can  have  a  lower  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment than  5  percent  without  war,  which 
is — the  only  time  we  had  a  lower  rate  of 
unemployment  in  the  sixties  was  at  a  time 
that  we  had  it  with  war. 


That  is  our  goal.  I  think  we  can  achieve 
it. 

RACIAL   INTEGRATION   IN    SUBURBAN 
HOUSING 


[11.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  concerning 
Governor  Romney's  plan,  to  what  extent 
should  the  Federal  Government  use  its 
leverage  to  promote  racial  integration  in 
suburban  housing? 

The  President.  Only  to  the  extent 
that  the  law  requires — in  two  cases,  as  a 
result  of  acts  passed  by  the  Congress  that 
the  Federal  Government  not  provide  aid 
to  housing  or  to  urban  renewal  where  a 
community  has  a  policy  of  discrimination 
and  has  taken  no  steps  to  remove  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  this  Government 
to  use  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  Federal  funds  in  any  other  way, 
in  ways  not  required  by  the  law  for  forced 
integration  of  the  suburbs. 

I  believe  that  forced  integration  of  the 
suburbs  is  not  in  the  national  interest. 

presidential  comments  and  pretrial 
publicity 

[12.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  at  a  previous 
news  conference  you  said  that  what  hap- 
pened at  Mylai  was  a  massacre.  On  an- 
other occasion,  you  said  that  Charles 
Manson  is  guilty.  On  another  occasion, 
you  mentioned  Angela  Davis  by  name  and 
then  said  that  those  responsible  for  such 
acts  of  terror  will  be  brought  to  justice. 

My  question  concerns  the  problem  of 
pretrial  publicity  and  the  fact  that  it 
could  jeopardize  a  defendant's  rights  at  a 
trial.  How  do  you  reconcile  your  com- 
ments with  your  status  as  a  lawyer? 

The  President.  I  think  that's  a  legiti- 
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mate  criticism.  I  think  sometimes  we 
lawyers,  even  like  doctors  who  try  to  pre- 
scribe for  themselves,  may  make  mistakes. 
And  I  think  that  kind  of  comment  prob- 
ably is  unjustified. 

Let's  go  to  the  left  now  {turning  to  re- 
porters on  his  left]. 

THE    19  70   AND    19  72    ELECTIONS 

[13.]  Mr.  Warren  [Lucian  C.  War- 
ren, Buffalo  Evening  News]. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  retrospect,  do  you 
think  that  the  Republican  emphasis  on 
the  law  and  order  issue  paid  dividends? 
And  in  the  future,  looking  to  '72,  what  do 
you  think  will  be  the  big  issue  then? 

The  President.  Mr.  Warren,  I  really 
expected  a  lot  more  questions  on  the  1970 
elections  than  we  have  had  tonight. 

But  let  me  answer  that  one  by  saying, 
first,  that  I  feel  that  it  is  my  responsibility 
as  President  to  do  everything  that  I  can 
to  work  for  the  election  of  men  who  will 
help  support  me  in  keeping  the  pledges 
that  I  made  to  the  American  people  when 
I  ran  for  President.  I  did  everything  that 
I  could  in  1970  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
to  meet  that  responsibility. 

And  after  the  election  I  commented 
upon  the  election  and  gave  my  views  on  it, 
views  which  differed  from  some  of  those 
here  in  this  room. 

Having  done  that,  however,  it  is  now 
my  responsibility,  now  that  the  people 
have  spoken,  to  work  with  those  men  and 
those  women  elected  by  the  people  in 
1970. 

And  I  can  only  hope  that  in  the  year 
1 97 1  Democrats  and  Republicans  will 
work  with  the  President  in  a  policy  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  war,  in  bringing  our 
economy  ahead,  in  holding  down  inflation, 
in  moving  on  such  great  programs  as  the 


health  program,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
highest  priority  programs  I  will  submit. 

Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  to  follow  up  on  the 
1970  campaign,  in  light  of  what  has  gen- 
erally been  considered  the  purge  of  Sen- 
ator Goodell  of  New  York,  is  it  likely  that 
you  and  the  administration  will  support 
third-party  candidates  in  other  States 
against  Republican  nominees  who  may 
disagree  with  some  major  points  of  your 
policies? 

The  President.  Under  no  circum- 
stances. 

consultation  with  congress  on  the 
sontay  raid 

[14.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  on  a  related 
matter  involving  the  Congress,  sir,  you 
have  been  charged  repeatedly  that  you  do 
not  consult  enough  with  Members  of 
Congress,  and  the  most  recent  example 
was  the  raid  on  Sontay. 

I  wonder  if  you  might  specifically 
answer  the  charge  to  why  you  did  not 
consult  with  Members  of  Congress  as  the 
raid  was  occurring  or  immediately  there- 
after when  all  the  men  were  safe. 

The  President.  The  reason  that  we 
did  not  consult  with  the  Members  of 
Congress  as  the  raid  was  occurring,  or  be- 
fore, was,  of  course,  because  of  the  high 
risk  involved  of  the  men  who  were 
participating. 

As  far  as  the  information  was  con- 
cerned afterwards,  there  was  a  period  of 
time  in  which  it  was  felt  that  the  full  In- 
formation should  be  given  to  the  country 
at  a  later  time. 

I  believe  that  when  we  look  at  the  rec- 
ord here,  all  of  the  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  raid  has  been  completely  put 
out;  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  with- 
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hold  anything.  It  was  a  very  brave  at- 
tempt. I  am  very  proud  of  the  men  who 
participated  in  it.  I  regret  that  it  did  not 
succeed.  But  I  think  that  it  gave  hope  to 
the  men  who  were  there.  And  I  think  it 
also  gave  a  great  deal  of  hope  to  their 
wives  who  are  here. 

PRESIDENTIAL  INFLUENCE  ON  WAGES  AND 
PRICES 

[15.]  Mr.  Lisagor  [Peter  Lisagor, 
Chicago  Daily  News]. 

Q.  Mr.  President^  back  to  the  economy 
for  a  moment.  At  your  first  news  confer- 
ence, you  ruled  out  exhorting,  to  use  your 
words,  labor  and  management  to  follow 
certain  guidelines,  saying  that  they  would 
follow  their  organizations'  desires  in  any 
case.  Now,  since  then  you  have  taken  some 
small  steps  toward  bringing  Presidential 
influence  to  bear  on  wages  and  prices 
through  the  Inflation  Alert  and  the  steps 
you  took  the  other  night  in  your  NAM 
speech. 

In  the  light  of  that,  do  you  consider 
your  initial  remarks  about  wage-price 
guidelines  a  mistake  in  controlling  infla- 
tion? 

The  President.  Mr.  Lisagor,  I  con- 
sider that  at  the  time  I  made  the  first 
statement  it  would  not  have  been  proper 
for  me  as  President  of  the  United  States 
to  urge  labor  and  management  to  restrain 
their  price  increases  and  their  wage  de- 
mands at  a  time  that  Government  was  the 
major  culprit  in  contributing  to  inflation. 

But  now  that  Government  has  done  its 
part  in  holding  down  the  budget,  in  a 
restrictive  monetary  policy,  now  it  is  time 
for  labor  and  management  to  quit  betting 
on  inflation  and  to  start  help  fighting  in- 
flation. I  think  it  is  a  question  of  time- 
liness. 


SOVIET   ACTIVITY   IN    THE   CARIBBEAN 

[16.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think 
that  United  States  security  is  threatened 
at  all  by  Soviet  military  activity  in  the 
Caribbean,  including  the  submarine  base 
in  Cuba? 

The  President.  No,  I  do  not. 

middle  east  policy 

[17.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  sir,  does  it 
remain  United  States  policy  in  the  Middle 
East  that  Israel  must  withdraw  from  all 
occupied  Arab  territories  excepting  what 
Secretary  Rogers  called  insubstantial 
alterations? 

The  President.  Well,  the  policy  is 
based  basically  on  the  '67  U.N.  resolution. 
Now  that's  a  matter  for  negotiation,  and 
to  be  more  precise  than  that  I  do  not 
think  would  be  helpful  at  this  time.  I 
would  only  say  that  the  cease-fire  should 
continue;  that  I  trust  that  we  get  the  legis- 
lation through  for  the  supplemental,  not 
only  there  but  for  Southeast  Asia,  so  that 
we  can  keep  the  balance  of  power  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  so  that  the  parties  in- 
volved on  both  sides  will  be  willing  to  ne- 
gotiate, and  that  eventually  they  start 
talking. 

aid  to  CAMBODIA 

[18.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  how  do  you 
plan  to  keep  your  quarter  billion  dollar 
aid  program  for  Cambodia  from  escalat- 
ing into  a  guarantee  of  the  survival  of  the 
Cambodian  Government? 

The  President.  The  quarter  billion 
dollar  aid  program  for  Cambodia  is,  in 
my  opinion,  probably  the  best  investment 
in  foreign  assistance  that  the  United 
States  has  made  in  my  political  lifetime. 

The  Cambodians,  a  people,  V7  million 
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only^  neutralists  previously,  untrained,  are 
tying  down  40,000  trained  North  Viet- 
namese regulars.  If  those  North  Vietnam- 
ese weren't  in  Cambodia,  they'd  be  over 
killing  Americans.  That  investment  of 
$250  million  in  small  arms  of  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia so  that  they  can  defend  themselves 
against  a  foreign  aggressor — this  is  no  civil 
war,  it  has  no  aspect  of  a  civil  war — the 
dollars  we  send  to  Cambodia  saves  Amer- 
ican lives  and  enables  us  to  bring  Ameri- 
cans home.  And  I  only  hope  the  Congress 
approves  it. 

THE    TRADE    BILL 

[19.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  in 
July  that  you  would  veto  any  trade  bill 
that  came  to  you  that  went  beyond  what 
you  yourself  had  asked  for  in  the  way  of 
quotas,  import  quotas,  and  you  had  asked 
only  for  textile  import  quotas. 

Is  that  still  your  position  now? 

The  President.  I  stated  my  position 
on  the  trade  bill,  as  you  may  recall,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Senate  leadership.  I  believe 
that  the  kind  of  a  bill  that  we  should  have 
is  one  that  is  limited  to  textile  quotas. 

I  believe  that  the  addition  of  shoes,  for 
example,  or  a  basket  clause  which  might 
require  the  addition  of  other  items,  would 
lose  us  more  jobs  than  it  would  save,  while 
the  textile  quotas  will  save  jobs  and,  inso- 
far as  any  actions  we  have  with  the 
Japanese,  will  not  lose  some.  That's  the 
reason  for  my  position. 

sgranton  commission  report  on 

CAMPUS    unrest 

[20.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Scranton 
Commission  on  Campus  Unrest  was  men- 
tioned earlier.  And  that  report  was  turned 
in  quite  some  long  time  ago,  and  we 


haven't  had  your  description  of  it, 
although  I  think  Vice  President  Agnew 
has  called  it  "pablum  for  permissiveness." 

How  do  you  describe  it? 

The  President.  Well,  I  have  read  it, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  pablum.  Of  course, 
they  didn't  have  pablum  when  I  was  a 
baby.  So,  I  wouldn't  know  what  it  tasted 
like.  But  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  read 
the  Scranton  committee  report.  I  have 
written  to  Governor  Scranton.  In  fact, 
the  letter  went  off  last  night  or  early  this 
morning. 

And  it  will  be  released  as  soon  as  he 
informs  Mr.  Ziegler  that  he  has  received 
it,  and  that  states  my  views  in  detail  on 
the  report. 

U.S.-SOVIET   RELATIONS 

[21.]  Q.  Are  you  concerned,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  may  be  any  serious 
deterioration  in  U.S.-Soviet  relations  as 
reflected  in  the  progress  of  the  SALT 
talks,  and  the  Big  Four  Berlin  talks? 

The  President.  I  have  noted  the 
speculation  to  the  effect  that  U.S.-Soviet 
relations — sometimes  they're  warmer  and 
sometimes  they're  cooler.  I  would  only 
suggest  that  U.S.-Soviet  relations  are 
going  to  continue  to  be  difficult,  but  the 
significant  thing  is  that  we  are  negotiating 
and  not  confronting.  We  are  talking  at 
SALT.  We  are  very  far  apart  because  our 
vital  interests  are  involved,  but  we  are 
talking,  and  our  vital  interests,  the  inter- 
ests of  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  require  that  we  have  some 
limitation  on  arms,  both  because  of  the 
cost  and  because  of  the  danger  of  a 
nuclear  confrontation. 

And  so  it  is  with  Berlin,  so  it  is  with  the 
Mideast.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  are 
going  to  find  easy  agreement,  because  we 
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are  two  great  powers  that  are  going  to 
continue  to  be  competitive  for  our  life- 
time. But  I  believe  that  we  must  continue 
on  the  path  of  negotiation,  and  in  my 
long  talk  with  Mr.  Gromyko,^  I  think 
there  are  some  other  areas  where  we  can 
negotiate. 

THE    19  72    PRESIDENTIAL   ELECTION 

[22.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you 
comment  on  the  emergence  of  some 
Democratic  aspirants  to  the  Presidency  in 
'72  and  the  speculation  that  you  might 
be  a  one- term  President? 

The  President.  I  think  I  will  let  them 
speculate  about  the  one-term  Presidency. 

U.S.  POLICY  on  mainland  CHINA 

[23.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
United  Nations  vote  on  China,  have  you 
found  it  expedient  for  the  United  States  to 
review  our  policy  towards  Mainland 
China? 

The  President.  No,  our  policy 
wouldn't  be  based  on  expediency.  It 
would  be  based  on  principle.  We  have  no 
plans  to  change  our  policy  with  regard  to 
the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  at  this  time.  However,  we  are 
going  to  continue  the  initiative  that  I 
have  begun,  an  initiative  of  relaxing  trade 
restrictions  and  travel  restrictions  and  at- 
tempting to  open  channels  of  communica- 
tion with  Communist  China,  having  in 
mind  the  fact  that  looking  long  toward  the 
future  we  must  have  some  communication 
and  eventually  relations  with  Communist 
China. 


^  The  President  met  with  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko  on  October  22, 
1970,  at  the  White  House. 


the  LITHUANIAN  DEFECTOR 

[24.]  Q.  Could  you  tell  us  your  per- 
sonal view  on  the  defector  problem,  this 
Lithuanian  who  was  beaten  on  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter? 

The  President.  Well,  as  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  I  was,  as  an  American, 
outraged  and  shocked  that  this  could  hap- 
pen. I  regret  that  the  procedures  of  the 
Coast  Guard  informing  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  State  Department  inform- 
ing the  White  House  were  not  adequate 
to  bring  the  matter  to  my  attention.  I  can 
assure  you  it  will  never  happen  again. 
The  United  States  of  America  for  190 
years  has  had  a  proud  tradition  of  provid- 
ing opportunities  for  refugees  and  guaran- 
teeing their  safety,  and  we  are  going  to 
meet  that  tradition. 

the  VIETNAM  WAR 

[25.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  you  men- 
tioned several  times  tonight  when  we  bring 
the  war  to  a  close.  Is  the  war  going  to  be 
over  by  1972,  for  example?  How  many 
Americans  are  going  to  be  in  Vietnam 
by '72? 

The  President.  I  am  not  going  to  in- 
dicate the  rate  of  withdrawal  of  Ameri- 
cans as  long  as  we  are  still  negotiating  in 
Paris.  Indicating  the  rate  of  withdrawal, 
indicating  when  the  Vietnamization  pro- 
gram will  be  concluded,  would  completely 
destroy  any  reason  to  continue  the  Paris 
negotiations.  The  Paris  negotiations  have 
not  produced  results.  We  do  not  have  great 
hopes  for  them  at  this  time.  But  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  try  in  that  line,  and 
as  long  as  .we  are  negotiating  there  I  am 
not  going  to  indicate  a  withdrawal 
schedule. 
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DISSENT  AND  PARTY  UNITY 

[26.]  Q.  Mr.  President,  in  the  light  of 
the  firing  of  Secretary  Hickel  and  the 
Goodell  case,  could  you  tell  us  how  much 
dissent  you  will  tolerate  in  your  adminis- 
tration and  in  the  Republican  Party? 

The  President.  I  have  always  felt 
that  it  was  very  important  for  a  party  that 
was  basically  a  minority  party  to  be  as 
united  as  it  possibly  could  be,  particularly 
as  we  go  into  a  national  election. 

And  I  can  only  say,  as  I  implied  rather 
strongly  in  answer  to  an  earlier  question, 
that  I  personally  expect  to  support  all  of 
those  Republicans  who  may  be  running 
for  the  United  States  Senate  in  1972  if 
they  want  my  support,  and  some  of  them 
are,  as  you  know,  members  of  what  is 
called  the  liberal  wing  of  the  party.  But 
they  are  Republicans.  We  welcome  them. 
We  want  them.  We  need  both. 

Mr.  Cormier.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

the  trade  bill  and  textile  talks  v^th 
the  japanese 

[27.]  Q.  On  the  trade  bill  again,  sir, 
do  you  feel  that  you  could  approve 

The  President.  He  was  up  first. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir.  Do  you  feel  you 
could  approve  it  in  the  form  that's  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee? And  also,  on  a  related  issue,  sir,  do 
you  feel  there's  any  progress  being  made 
in  the  textile  talks  with  the  Japanese? 

The  President.  Some  progress  is  be- 


ing made.  It  is  not  as  hopeless  today  as  it 
was  yesterday,  for  example.  But  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  progress. 

As  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  want  to  say  what  I  will  do  about  the 
bill  as  long  as  it  is  still  before  the  Senate. 
I  have  indicated  clearly  the  kind  of  bill  I 
want.  It  should  be  limited  to  the  textile 
quotas.  It  should  be  limited  also  in  terms 
of  the  basket  clause  and  the  other  items 
because — I  emphasize  this  point:  The  key 
question  is  jobs,  and  it  is  all  well  and  good 
to  apply  a  quota  that  is  going  to  save  jobs 
in  America,  but  it  doesn't  make  sense  if 
it  is  going  to  cost  us  more  jobs  in  America 
because  of  cutting  down  the  exports  that 
we  make  abroad. 

I  guess  Mr.  Cormier  says  that  is  all  we 
have. 

CHRISTMAS  PARTY  FOR  THE  PRESS 

[28.]  I  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that 
Mrs.  Nixon  told  me  I  had  to  make  the  last 
statement  tonight.  I  understand  I  am  to 
invite  all  the  members  of  the  White  House 
press  corps  and  your  families  to  the  an- 
nual Christmas  party  on  the  23  d  of  De- 
cember. And  she  says  there  are  some  new 
lights  that  all  the  children  will  like  to  see. 

Thank  you. 

Frank  Cormier,  Associated  Press: 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

note:  President  Nixon's  twelfth  news  con- 
ference was  held  at  7  p.m.  on  Thursday,  De- 
cember 10,  1970,  in  the  East  Room  at  the  White 
House.  The  news  conference  was  broadcast 
live  on  radio  and  television. 
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455     Letter  to  Senate  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  Urging 
New  Trade  Legislation.     December  lo,  1970 


THE  TRADE  legislation  before  the  Sen- 
ate has  portentous  implications  for  the 
health  of  our  economy  and  the  vitality  of 
trade  among  nations. 

I  vigorously  reaffirm  my  original  pro- 
posals contained  in  HR  14870.  I  also  urge 
enactment  of  quotas  on  textile  imports,  in 
view  of  our  inability  to  reach  negotiated 
agreements  with  the  major  foreign  sup- 
pliers to  deal  with  this  problem,  and  au- 
thorization to  create  Domestic  Interna- 
tional Sales  Corporations  to  promote  U.S. 
exports. 

The  legislation  now  pending  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  goes  far 
beyond  these  proposals  in  some  important 
respects  and  falls  far  short  in  others.  These 
changes  could  have  not  only  harmful 
short-term  consequences  within  our  coun- 
try, but  also,  in  the  long  term,  they  could 
trigger  international  trade  practices 
destructive  of  the  economy  of  the  entire 
free  world. 

The  bill  would  place  quotas  on  shoe 


imports.  It  would  invite  import  restric- 
tions on  numerous  additional  products 
because  the  escape  clause  in  the  present 
law  has  been  loosened  excessively.  It 
would  place  import  restrictions  on  several 
additional  specific  products.  It  does  not 
include  authority  to  abolish  the  American 
Selling  Price  system.  It  does  not  in- 
clude the  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporations. 

The  well  being  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires new  trade  legislation.  I  must  urge, 
therefore,  that  the  Senate  examine  these 
matters  with  great  care  in  an  endeavor  to 
put  this  legislation  into  acceptable  form. 
I  would  hope  that  such  legislation  could 
be  passed  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  The  text  of  identical  letters  addressed 
to  the  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield,  Senate 
Majority  Leader,  and  the  Honorable  Hugh 
Scott,  Senate  Minority  Leader,  was  posted  for 
the  press. 


456     Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Charles  W.  Yost 
as  United  States  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations.     December  ii,  1970 


Dear  Charlie: 

Two  years  ago  when  you  agreed  to  re- 
turn to  public  life  as  this  nation's  Perma- 
nent Representative  to  the  United  Nations 
I  felt  that  your  appointment  was  among 
the  best  that  I  was  making  in  forming  my 
Administration.  Your  performance  dur- 
ing these  2  years  has  more  than  confirmed 
that  judgment. 

Your  performance  at  the  United  Na- 


tions has  been  a  source  of  great  strength 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  has  been  characterized  by  the  highest 
degree  of  professionalism.  You  have  un- 
derstood, and  have  brought  others  to  un- 
derstand, the  full  dimensions  of  the  con- 
tribution which  the  United  Nations  can 
make  and  must  make  to  a  world  of  peace 
and  justice.  Your  entire  career  has  exem- 
plified the  best  American  traditions  of 
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public  service.  At  the  United  Nations  you 
have  been  the  embodiment  of  the  oldest 
American  tradition,  that  of  a  decent  re- 
spect for  the  opinions  of  mankind. 

I  count  upon  being  able  to  benefit  in 
the  future  as  I  have  in  the  past  from  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  which  you  have  so 
unselfishly  contributed  to  the  counsels  of 
your  nation  for  forty  years. 

I  am  grateful  to  you,  and  accept  your 
resignation    with    regret    and    with    the 
warmest  personal  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[Honorable  Charles  Yost,  United  States  Rep- 
resentative to  the  United  Nations,  New  York, 
New  York] 


note:  Ambassador  Yost's  letter  of  resignation, 
released  along  with  the  President's  letter, 
follows : 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  resignation 
as  Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations,  to  take  effect 
upon  my  successor's  assumption  of  the  office. 

I  have  greatly  appreciated  the  opportunity 
to  serve  my  Government  in  this  capacity,  and 
hope  that  during  my  tenure  I  have  been  able 
to  express  the  continuing  commitment  of  the 
American  people  to  the  United  Nations  and 
their  desire  to  make  it  a  more  effective  instru- 
ment for  maintaining  the  security  of  nations 
and  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  W.  Yost 

[The  President,  The  White  House] 


457     Remarks  on  the  Selection  of  Congressman  Bush  as 
United  States  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations.     December  ii,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  express  the 
appreciation  of  this  Nation  for  the  distin- 
guished service  that  has  been  rendered  for 
so  many  years  in  so  many  posts,  and  par- 
ticularly over  the  past  2  years  in  the  post 
of  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  of 
Ambassador  Charles  Yost. 

He  has  had  the  complete  confidence 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  myself  in  that 
position.  And  he  has  handled  the  prob- 
lems, many  difficult  problems  in  the 
United  Nations  with  great  distinction; 
and  we  are  most  grateful  in  this  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Nation,  I  am  sure,  is  most 
grateful  that  we  have  been  represented 
by  a  man  of  such  competence  and  such 
ability. 

Early  in  the  summer  Ambassador  Yost 
spoke  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  to  me 


about  his  desire  to  complete  his  service  at 
the  United  Nations  at  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent General  Assembly  session,  which  I 
understand  will  be  his  ninth  General 
Assembly  session. 

At  that  time  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
I  began  explorations  and  conversations 
with  regard  to  a  possible  successor,  con- 
versations that  we  thought  were  off  the 
record. 

However,  as  you  do  know,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  speculation  about  who 
the  successor  would  be.  The  reason  that 
several  names  have  come  up  is  that  we 
have  found  it  difficult  to  find  a  man  that 
we  thought  could  fill  the  shoes  of  Ambas- 
sador Yost  and  who  would  represent  this 
country  in  the  vigorous,  effective  way  that 
he  has  represented  it. 

We  now  believe  we  have  found  that 
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man.  He  has  the  Secretary's  full  support. 
He  has  my  support.  He  has  also  Ambas- 
sador Yost's  approval.  And  that  is  Con- 
gressman George  Bush.  His  distinguished 
service  in  the  House,  his  years  of  experi- 
ence before  that  in  activities  in  private 
enterprise,  which  took  him  abroad  to 
many  countries,  and,  most  important,  his 
enormous  interest  in  the  United  Nations, 
his  support  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
objectives,  not  only  its  peacekeeping  ob- 
jectives, but  also  its  objectives  in  the  field 
of  the  environment  and  all  of  the  others 
that  will  be  so  exciting  in  the  next 
decade — these  are  the  qualities  that  led  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  the  best  man 
who  could  now  go  to  this  very  important 
post. 

In  taking  this  post,  he,  like  Ambassador 
Yost,  will  be  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  will  meet  with  the  Cabinet  when- 
ever his  duties  will  allow. 

A  word  about  the  timing:  Ambassador 
Yost  will  continue  in  this  assignment 
through  this  Assembly  session  and  should 
a  Security  Council  session  develop  in 
January,  he  of  course  will  continue  in  the 
assignment  then. 

I  will  submit  Congressman  Bush's  name 
to  the  new  Senate  on  January  20th  for 
confirmation.  In  the  meantime,  we  have 
a  period  of  transition  here  which  is  vitally 
important  and  to  the  extent  that  his  duties 
in  the  House  will  allow.  Congressman 
Bush  will  go  to  New  York  and  spend  time 
with  Ambassador  Yost  and  others  in  our 
U.N.  Mission  in  developing  the  informa- 
tion and  the  background  that  he  will  need 
in  taking  over  these  responsibilities  when 
we  eventually  work  out  the  date  when 
Ambassador  Yost  will  finally  leave  and 
the  new  Ambassador  will  take  his  place. 

One  final  thing:  I  have  discussed  this 


morning  with  Ambassador  Yost  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  my  desire  to  have  Am- 
bassador Yost  remain  in  Government 
service  in  another  diplomatic  post  or  other 
diplomatic  posts.  At  least  he  has  indi- 
cated that  he  will  take  that  under  consid- 
eration, but  no  decisions  have  been  made. 

But  we  feel  at  this  time  that  we  have 
been  very  fortunate  to  have  had  the  serv- 
ices of  one  of  America's  most  distinguished 
career  ambassadors — the  highest  rank 
that  an  ambassador  can  have — as  Ambas- 
sador to  the  U.N.,  and  I  can  only  say 
to  his  successor.  Congressman  Bush,  that 
he  has  big  shoes  to  fill,  but  that  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  meet  that  challenge. 

Ambassador  Yost,  would  you  like  to  say 
a  word  here? 

[Following    Ambassador   Yost's    remarks,    the 
President   resumed   speaking.] 

And  now  I  will  ask  Congressman  Bush 
to  say  a  word. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  will  be  no 
questions  at  this  particular  occasion  be- 
cause, as  you  know  our  custom,  we  know 
the  Senate  is  quite  jealous  of  its  right  to 
ask  the  first  questions  of  anybody  who  is 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

So  Congressman,  you  can  speak  now 
and  answer  questions  when  you  get  to  the 
Senate. 

He  will  be  going  to  the  Senate  in  a  dif- 
ferent capacity  than  he  thought. 
[Laughter] 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  11:58  a.m.  in 
the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House.  The 
remarks  of  Ambassador  Yost  and  Represent- 
ative Bush  are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6, 
p.  1658). 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
biographical  information  on  Representative 
Bush. 
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458     Letter  to  the  Chairman,  President's  Commission  on 
Campus  Unrest,  on  the  Commission's  Report. 
December  12,  1970 


Dear  Bill-' 

As  you  will  recall,  when  you  submitted 
the  major  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Campus  Unrest  on  September  26,  I  was 
leaving  for  Europe.  Even  though  I  did  not 
have  time  to  study  the  document  then,  I 
wanted  it  released.  For  it  is  as  much  or 
more  addressed  to  students,  professors  and 
academic  administrators,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic generally,  as  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  new  academic  year  was  begin- 
ning, and  there  was  good  reason  to  hope 
your  report  could  help  set  the  tone  for 
the  year. 

I  have  now  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  report,  along  with  your  other 
findings,  including  the  survey  results  re- 
leased November  5.  I  should  like  to  state 
formally  at  this  time  what  I  stated 
informally  in  September.  You,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  and  its  staff  have 
my  personal  thanks  for  the  considerable 
time  and  energy  you  invested  in  this  task. 

Publication  of  the  document  causes  us 
to  reflect  again  on  the  importance  of 
higher  education  in  our  national  life.  A 
greater  proportion  of  Americans  now  en- 
joy the  opportunity  for  advanced  educa- 
tion than  has  ever  been  reached  by  any 
people  in  history. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  asked 
our  colleges  and  universities  to  educate 
increasing  numbers  of  Americans,  we  have 
asked  them  to  assume  other  burdens  along 
the  frontiers  of  our  society's  endeavors. 
Our  entire  society  benefits  from  their  free 
pursuit  of  the  truth.  As  our  colleges  and 
universities  celebrate  the  life  of  the  mind 


and  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  they 
simultaneously  provide  invaluable  assist- 
ance to  the  countless  tasks  which  our  peo- 
ple undertake.  Because  we  entrust  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  with  all  these 
tasks,  we  are  immeasurably  in  their  debt. 

Yet  today  these  institutions  are  in 
danger  of  losing  their  health  and  vitality 
as  centers  of  learning.  Thus,  your  em- 
phatic condemnation  and  rejection  of  the 
use  of  violence  as  a  means  of  effecting 
change — on  or  off  campus — ^is  welcome. 

Your  firm  position  that  the  Government 
itself  cannot,  and  should  not,  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  order  on  cam- 
pus is  also  welcome.  In  my  ninth  week  in 
office,  I  wrote  that  the  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration was  to  avoid  direct  involve- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
institutional  affairs  of  a  college  campus. 
Academic  freedom  is  the  cornerstone  of 
the  American  educational  system.  Con- 
sistent with  that  belief,  I  have  opposed 
Federal  legislation  that  would  terminate 
institutional  aid  to  colleges  where  disrup- 
tion or  violence  occurs.  Nothing  would 
deliver  greater  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  militant  few  than  Federal  attempts  to 
punish  institutions  for  the  deeds  of  a 
minority. 

Responsibility  for  maintaining  a  peace- 
ful and  open  climate  for  learning  in  an 
academic  community  does  not  rest  with 
the  Federal  Government — ^it  rests  squarely 
with  the  members  of  that  academic  com- 
munity themselves. 

In  your  report  you  have  clearly  avoided 
the  cliche  that  the  only  way  to  end  campus 
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violence  is  to  solve  once  and  for  all  the 
social  problems  that  beset  our  nation.  That 
thought  parallels  my  own — expressed  last 
September — in  a  speech  at  Kansas  State 
University: 

To  attempt  to  blame  Government  for 
all  the  woes  of  the  university  is  rather 
the  fashion  these  days.  But,  really,  it  is 
to  seek  an  excuse,  not  a  reason,  for  their 
troubles. 

...  If  the  war  were  to  end  today,  if  the 
environment  were  cleaned  up  tomorrow 
morning,  and  all  the  other  problems  for 
which  Government  has  the  respon- 
sibility were  solved  tomorrow  after- 
noon— the  moral  and  spiritual  crisis  in 
the  universities  would  still  exist. 

Removing  the  causes  of  legitimate  dis- 
sent has  in  my  lifetime  been  one  of  the 
constant  endeavors  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. It  remains  the  business  of  this 
administration.  Though  optimistic  about 
our  capacities  to  redress  just  grievances,  I 
am  not  so  Utopian  as  to  believe  all  will  be 
redressed  in  this  administration,  or  even 
in  our  lifetime.  And  so,  in  this  democratic 
society,  we  shall  always  have  and  shall  al- 
ways need  dissent. 

Because  the  American  college  is  the 
seedbed  of  so  much  of  that  dissent;  be- 
cause the  American  university  has  such  a 
vital  role  to  play  in  educating  future  lead- 
ers to  find  the  answers  we  did  not — the 
universities  must  be  protected;  they  must 
be  preserved. 

As  high  officials  in  this  administration 
have  already  noted,  your  studies  of  the 
history  of  student  protest  provide  us  with 
a  valuable  perspective.  First,  they  reflect 
the  complex  nature  of  the  causes  of  stu- 
dent unrest.  Secondly,  they  remind  us  that 


student  disruption  is  not  a  problem  con- 
fined to  this  administration,  or  to  this  past 
decade,  or  even  to  this  society  alone.  Every 
free  society  on  earth — to  one  degree  or  an- 
other— faces  similar  crises  on  its 
campuses. 

One  point  of  departure  I  would  draw  to 
your  analysis  of  the  "youth  culture."  I 
have  seen  personally  thousands,  indeed 
tens  of  thousands,  of  young  people  who  do 
not  in  the  slightest  conform  to  the  pre- 
dominant description  of  students  and 
young  people  in  this  report.  I  believe  your 
survey  corroborates  my  observation. 

Perhaps  there  is  considerable  truth  in 
the  contention  that  just  as  the  "youth  cul- 
ture" you  describe  has  adherents  in  our 
generation,  so  also,  the  traditional  culture 
of  American  life  has  millions  of  adherents 
within  the  younger  generation — and 
neither  generation  is  monolithic.  The  new 
generation  contains  alienated  young  men 
of  passion  and  idealism  who  march  in 
protest  against  our  efforts  in  southeast 
Asia;  it  also  contains  young  men  of  pas- 
sion and  idealism  willing  to  risk  their  lives 
in  an  effort  to  rescue  a  handful  of  com- 
rades-in-arms in  a  North  Vietnamese 
prison  camp. 

One  cannot  draw  up  an  indictment  of 
an  entire  generation — ^young  or  old — just 
as  one  cannot  draw  an  indictment  of  one 
segment  or  race  of  our  diverse  people. 
History  has  surely  taught  us  the  falseness 
and  injustice  of  that. 

This  younger  generation  which  contains 
the  tiny  minority  of  violence  prone  that 
you  rightly  condemn,  contains  as  well  mil- 
lions of  others;  students,  soldiers  and 
workers,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  rep- 
resent the  hope  of  this  country. 

The  call  for  tolerance  expressed  in  your 
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report  echoes  sentiments  of  my  own;  again 
expressed  at  Kansas  State : 

Those  decencies,  those  self-restraints, 
those  patterns  of  mutual  respect  for  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  one  another,  the 
willingness  to  listen  to  somebody  else, 
without  trying  to  shout  him  down,  those 
patterns  of  mutual  respect  for  the  rights 
and  the  feelings  of  one  another — these 
are  what  we  must  preserve  if  freedom 
itself  is  to  be  preserved. 

The  ideas  of  the  younger  generation, 
the  individuals  within  the  younger  genera- 
tion, must  not  be  condemned  by  anyone 
out  of  hand  on  the  irrelevant  grounds  of 
the  cut  of  their  clothes  or  the  length  of 
their  hair.  But  also,  young  people  must 
make  corresponding  efforts  to  recognize 
that  the  achievements  of  their  parents' 
generation — the  ending  of  the  depression 
without  resort  to  the  odious  alternative 
of  dictatorship,  the  defeat  of  totalitarian 
imperialism  across  two  oceans,  the  tre- 
mendous strides  of  the  last  two  decades  to- 
ward full  citizenship  for  all  Americans; 
the  containment  of  new  aggression 
abroad,  and  the  provision  of  more  abun- 
dance and  more  freedom  for  more  people 
than  in  any  other  society  on  Earth — these 
are  not  the  achievements  of  a  generation 
of  men  and  women  lacking  either  in 
idealism  or  courage,  or  greatness. 

Too  often,  age  is  made  an  artificial  bar- 
rier between  Americans.  When  it  is,  it 
should  be  ignored  or  swept  aside.  No  gen- 
eration holds  a  monopoly  on  wisdom  or 
virtue — and  each  generation  has  made  or 
will  make  historic  contributions  to  the 
greatness  and  goodness  of  America. 


In  these  times,  one  cannot  often  enough 
emphasize  the  need  for  individual  respon- 
sibility and  individual  accountability. 
That  is  one  of  the  basic  underpinnings  of 
a  democratic  system.  And  society  cannot 
abide,  cannot  accept,  the  cynical  conten- 
tion of  those  who  absolve  themselves  of 
responsibility  for  disruptive  and  violent 
actions — on  the  grounds  that  society 
somehow  has  not  measured  up  to  their 
ideals. 

Responsibility  for  disruption  of  a  uni- 
versity campus  rests  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  disrupters — and  those 
among  their  elders  in  the  faculty  and  the 
larger  community  who  encourage  or  con- 
done disruption. 

Students  must  indeed  accept  responsi- 
bility for  presenting  valid  ideas  in  a  rea- 
sonable and  persuasive  manner.  By  being 
self-critical,  responsive  to  legitimate  griev- 
ances, and  ready  to  change,  colleges  and 
universities  can  remove  conditions  that 
give  rise  to  student  protest.  Law  enforce- 
ment officers  should  use  only  the  minimum 
force  necessary  in  dealing  with  disorders 
when  they  arise.  A  human  life — the  life 
of  a  student,  soldier,  or  police  officer — is 
a  precious  thing,  and  the  taking  of  a  life 
can  be  justified  only  as  a  necessary  and 
last  resort. 

The  recommendations  you  make  for 
university  reform  are  properly  the  con- 
cern of  the  campus  community,  and  I  will 
comment  on  them  only  to  this  extent. 

Your  reassertion  of  the  truth  that  col- 
leges and  universities  are  first  and  fore- 
most centers  of  teaching  and  learning, 
research  and  scholarship — not  political  in- 
strumentalities— is    timely.    A    thought 
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drawn  from  the  writings  of  Professor  Ken- 
neth Keniston  is  worth  repeating: 

The  main  task  of  the  university  is  to 
maintain  a  climate  in  which^  among 
other  things,  the  critical  spirit  can  flour- 
ish. If  individual  universities  as  orga- 
nizations were  to  align  themselves 
officially  with  specifically  political 
positions,  their  ability  to  defend  the 
critical  function  would  be  undermined. 
Acting  as  a  lobby  or  pressure  group  for 
some  particular  judgment  or  proposal, 
a  university  in  effect  closes  its  doors  to 
those  whose  critical  sense  leads  them 
to  disagree. 

On  the  other  hand,  political  involve- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  university 
community  is  quite  another  matter.  They 
enjoy  the  identical  rights  of  political  ac- 
tion as  all  Americans;  and,  like  other 
Americans  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
exercise  those  rights. 

Students  comprise  four  percent  of  the 
national  population.  They  have  the  right 
to  be  heard — ^both  collectively  and  as  in- 
dividuals. 

Yet,  no  single  group  within  a  demo- 
cratic society  has  a  superior  right  to  be 
heeded;  and  no  single  group  has  the  right 
to  use  physical  coercion,  disruption  or  vio- 
lence to  achieve  its  political  end  or  social 
objectives.  The  legitimacy  and  justice  of 
causes  should  be  judged  on  forcefulness  of 
the  reason  and  logic  and  evidence  mar- 
shalled in  its  behalf — not  on  the  forceful- 
ness of  the  tactics  employed  to  advance  it. 
As  often  as  not,  the  raucous  voice  of  dis- 
sent can  be  wrong — and  the  quiet  voice  of 
disagreement  can  be  right. 

If  there  is  an  area  in  which  I  would 
wish  that  the  report  could  be  expanded, 
it  would  be  through  addition  of  an  analysis 


of  that  great  majority  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities— subject  to  identical  internal 
pressures,  subject  to  the  same  outside  cul- 
tural and  political  forces — ^where  stu- 
dents, faculties  and  administrators  have 
guided  their  institutions,  with  the  main- 
tenance of  academic  freedom  and  a  mini- 
mum of  disruption  and  disorder,  through 
the  troubled  times  of  the  last  decade. 
There  is  much  to  be  praised  and  emulated 
in  these  private  and  public  institutions. 
There  is  much  we  can  learn  from  these 
educators  and  their  successes. 

The  recommendations  you  make  to  uni- 
versities for  controlling  disorders  will  have 
value  for  them  but  they  are  properly  the 
concern  of  the  campus  community  and  I 
will  not  comment  on  them  here. 

Your  call  for  responsiveness  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities  needs  constantly  to 
be  underscored.  Just  as  they  should  be 
responsive  to  legitimate  demands  and 
grievances  of  students  and  faculties;  so 
also,  they  have  an  obligation  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  hard-working  men  and  wom- 
en, who  may  never  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  college  education — ^but  whose 
tax  dollars  helped  enable  them  to  become 
the  great  institutions  they  are  today. 

You  point  out  the  enormous  influence 
the  Federal  Government  has  on  higher 
education.  As  I  stated  in  my  Message  on 
Higher  Education  sent  to  the  Congress  in 
Marchj  1970: 

For  three  decades  now  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  hiring  universities  to 
do  work  it  wanted  done.  In  far  the 
greatest  measure,  this  work  has  been  in 
the  national  interest,  and  the  Nation 
is  in  the  debt  of  those  universities  that 
have  so  brilliantly  performed  it.  But 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
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ernment  to  help  academic  communities 
to  pursue  excellence  and  reform  in  fields 
of  their  own  choosing  as  well,  and  by 
means  of  their  own  choice. 

I  take  it  your  analysis  would  very  much 
support  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Foundation  for  Higher  Education  which  I 
have  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  moving 
away  from  narrowly  defined  categorical 
aid  programs  which,  whatever  their  origi- 
nal intent,  have  increasingly  come  to  be 
seen  as  restrictive  and  undesirable. 

I  welcome  the  Commission's  support 
of  the  student  aid  provisions  of  the  Higher 
Education  Opportunity  Act  of  1970, 
which  was  proposed  in  my  message.  If 
enacted,  this  proposal  would  profoundly 
change  the  access  of  low-income  students 
to  higher  education.  It  is  a  fundamental 
social  reform  long  past  due.  Again,  I  refer 
to  the  March  1970  Message: 

No  qualified  student  who  wants  to  go 
to  college  should  be  barred  by  lack  of 
money.  That  has  long  been  a  great 
American  goal;  I  propose  that  we 
achieve  it  now. 

Something  is  basically  unequal  about 
opportunity  for  higher  education  when 
a  young  person  whose  family  earns  more 
than  $15,000  a  year  is  nine  times  more 
likely  to  attend  college  than  a  young 
person  whose  family  earns  less  than 
$3,000. 

The  chapter  on  the  Black  Student 
Movement  is  a  useful  statement  in  this 
context;  and  one  I  read  with  interest.  You 
point  out  that  while  Black  College  enroll- 
ment has  doubled  in  recent  years,  con- 
trary to  widespread  impressions,  the 
proportion  of  Black  students  to  white 
students  who  attend  college  has  not  sub- 


stantially increased.  I  share  the  Commis- 
sion's concern  over  this.  Our  student 
assistance  proposals  will  provide  benefits 
to  cover  one  million  additional  students 
besides  those  now  receiving  aid,  and  many 
of  these  will  be  Black  and  Spanish-sur- 
named.  In  addition,  before  the  start  of  this 
academic  year,  we  directed  an  additional 
$30  million  to  the  traditionally  Black 
colleges,  bringing  their  share  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  to  3  percent  where  they 
enroll  but  2  percent  of  the  nation's  col- 
lege students. 

You  have  made  a  number  of  specific 
recommendations  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  have  asked  my  cabinet  to  review 
these  recommendations  and  to  report 
their  views  directly  to  me.  Secretary  Laird 
is  reviewing  the  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations pertaining  to  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps.  Attorney  General  Mitchell  is  re- 
viewing the  many  suggestions  pertaining 
to  law  enforcement  activities  within  his 
jurisdiction  and  the  special  reports  on 
Kent  State  and  Jackson  State.  Secretaries 
Hodgson  and  Richardson  are  reviewing 
the  recommendations  for  expanding  op- 
portunities for  youth  employment  and 
social  participation. 

In  the  final  section  on  the  role  of  the 
Government  in  relation  to  campus  unrest 
you  have  addressed  yourself  to  the  proper 
role  of  the  Presidency  in  attempting  to 
heal  the  divisive  wounds  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  visible  in  this  nation. 
Both  of  us,  I  am  sure,  regret  the  distorted 
press  accounts  of  this  section  of  the  report. 

Throughout  my  public  life  I  have  come 
to  know  the  immense  moral  authority  of 
the  Presidency.  During  these  past  twenty- 
two  months  I  have  tried  to  exercise  that 
authority  to  bring  an  end  to  violence  and 
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bitterness;  and  I  have  sought  to  use  the 
power  of  this  office  to  advance  the  cause 
of  peace  abroad  and  social  justice  at  home. 
These  are  matters  upon  which  every 
President  answers  daily  to  his  conscience 
and  quadrennially  to  his  judge — the 
American  people. 

On  the  matter  of  campus  disorders,  I 
have  already  addressed  myself  at  length 
and  in  depth  to  this  critical  subject — as  a 
private  citizen  and  as  President.  Few  do- 
mestic issues  have  consumed  more  of  my 
attention,  interest  and  concern  while  in 
office.  The  appointment  of  this  Presi- 
dential commission  to  study  the  matter  is 
but  one  measure  of  that  concern. 

In  dealing  with  the  issues  of  importance 
to  students  enumerated  by  the  Commis- 
sion, this  administration  has  sought  to  ter- 
minate poverty  through  a  national  Family 
Assistance  Program;  we  have  sought  to  ex- 
pand educational  opportunity  for  all  our 
young  people  through  a  revised  student 
assistance  program;  we  are  seeking  to 
equalize — and  one  day  remove — the 
burdens  of  the  draft  upon  young  people; 
we  are  making  strides  in  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity;  we  have  made  new 
advances  against  America's  ancient  in- 
justice— discrimination.  We  have  re- 
ordered the  nation's  priorities.  We  have 
redirected  American  foreign  policy.  We 
have  diminished  America's  involvement 
in  the  Asian  war  and  sought  to  end  that 
war  in  a  way  that  will  justify  the  sacrifices 
of  this  generation  of  young  Americans, 
and  prevent  similar  sacrifices  by  their 
younger  brothers  of  the  next  generation. 

We  have  sought  to  bring  Americans  to- 
gether in  national  agreements,  by  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  the  basic  underly- 
ing principles  of  a  free  society — to  new 


recognition  of  the  fundamental  truth  that 
the  preservation  of  a  democratic  system 
of  government  is  far  more  important  than 
any  single  immediate  reform  that  could 
conceivably  issue  from  that  system. 

The  task  of  the  Presidency  is  to  respect 
the  opinions  of  the  electorate,  to  seek  the 
truth,  and  to  lead  the  nation.  Thus,  for 
example,  I  would  have  to  say  that  an  effort 
"to  convince  all  Americans  of  the  need  to 
confront  candidly  the  serious  and  continu- 
ing problems  of  the  nation,"  is  a  matter 
far  more  complex  than  might  at  first 
seem  the  case.  That  complexity  begins 
with  the  fact  that  there  are  widely  diver- 
gent views  within  our  society  as  to  just 
what  our  problems  are.  The  views  implicit 
in  the  Commission's  report  range  from  ob- 
servations that  would  doubtless  be  ac- 
cepted by  a  great  portion  of  the  nation  to 
conclusions  that  may  be  shared  by  only  a 
small  minority.  This  does  not  make  any 
of  them  wrong,  or  right.  Nor  should  the 
Commission  have  refrained  from  express- 
ing them.  To  the  contrary:  I  said  on  the 
occasion  of  receiving  the  report  that  I  was 
sure  it  would  be  controversial  given  the 
moment  and  importance  of  the  issue. 

Every  President  in  our  lifetime  has 
taken  office  with  large  segments  of  our 
people  in  vigorous  opposition  to  his  per- 
son, his  policies,  and  his  programs.  That 
opposition  is  an  inevitable  but  natural  bar- 
rier to  the  capacity  of  a  President  to  lead 
all  the  people  in  the  direction  and  to  the 
goals  he  deems  right  and  fitting  for  the 
nation. 

Those  in  opposition  to  a  President's 
foreign  or  domestic  policies  have  a  right 
to  make  that  opposition  known  through 
every  legitimate  means  in  a  democratic 
system.  But  no  minority,  no  matter  how 
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united,  how  vocal,  or  how  articulate,  has 
veto  power  over  a  President's  decision  to 
do  what  he  believes  is  right  in  the  nation's 
interest. 

With  regard  to  the  setting  of  national 
priorities,  and  the  allocation  of  national 
resources,  the  views  of  students  and  all 
citizens,  and  the  suggestions  of  your  Com- 
mission are  welcome — but  final  deter- 
mination in  these  matters  must  rightly  rest 
with  the  elected  representatives  of  all  the 
American  people.  The  thought  of  Dr. 
Sidney  Hook  is  here  appropriate: 

The  history  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion is  a  history  of  change.  Violence  has 
never  played  an  appreciable  role  in  that 
history.  It  need  not  play  a  role  today 
if  it  is  recognized  that  the  primary  func- 
tion of  higher  education  is  the  quest  for 
knowledge,  wisdom  and  vision,  not  the 
conquest  of  political  power;  that  the 
university  is  not  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  war,  poverty  and  other 
evils;  and  that  the  solution  of  these  and 
allied  problems  lies  in  the  hands  of 
the  democratic  citizenry  and  not  of  a 
privileged  elite. 

Moral  authority  in  a  great  and  diverse 
nation  such  as  ours  does  not  reside  in  the 
Presidency  alone.  There  are  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  individuals — clergy, 
teachers,  public  officials,  scholars,  writ- 
ers— to  whom  segments  of  the  nation  look 
for  moral,  intellectual  and  political 
leadership. 

Over  the  decade  of  disorders  just  ended 
some  of  these  leaders  of  the  national 
community  have  spoken  or  acted  with 
f orthrightness  and  courage,  on  and  off  the 
campus,  unequivocally  condemning  vi- 
olence and  disruption  as  instruments  of 


change  and  reaffirming  the  principles 
upon  which  continuance  of  a  free  society 
depends. 

High  in  that  category  I  would  place  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  His- 
tory will  look  favorably  I  believe  upon 
these  men  and  women.  It  may  well  look 
severely  upon  those  others — on  and  off 
campus — who  for  whatever  reason  refused 
or  failed  to  speak  out  forthrightly  against 
the  inequities  visited  upon  the  academic 
community. 

Yet  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  the 
task  of  the  nation,  no  less  than  that  of  the 
higher  education  community,  is  to  regain 
its  strength  and  its  confidence,  and  to 
retain  its  independence.  There  is  no 
higher  priority  in  the  concerns  of  the  na- 
tional government. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  has  ex- 
panded our  understanding  of  what  has 
been  happening.  Other  individuals  have 
also  thought  deeply  on  the  same  subject. 
I  have  received  reports  and  letters  from 
many  of  them  and  I  expect  to  consider 
these  informed  views  and  to  share  them 
with  others  who  share  our  concern  for 
higher  education.  As  the  survival  and 
strength  of  our  public  and  private  edu- 
cational institutions  is  so  critical  to  our 
national  future,  necessary  public  and 
political  discussion  of  the  issue  will  surely 
continue — and  indeed  be  advanced  by 
your  report. 

I  commend  it  particularly  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Youth,  because  the  report  is  the 
concern  of  all  young  people,  not  just  stu- 
dents alone. 

Quite  beyond  our  agreements  and  dif- 
ferences, I  write  to  assure  you  that  the  re- 
port is  now  receiving  and  will  continue 
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to  receive  the  closest  attention  within  the 
administration.  I  trust  this  will  be  true 
in  the  nation  at  large. 
With  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[Honorable  William  W.  Scranton,  704  North- 
eastern National  Bank  Building,  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania  18503] 

note:    The  letter  was   dated  December    10, 


1970,  and  released  December  12,  1970. 

The  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the  Com- 
mission by  William  W.  Scranton  and  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Robert  H. 
Finch  was  released  June  18,  1970,  and  is 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  783). 

On  September  26,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the 
Commission's  report  by  Counsellors  to  the 
President  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  and  Robert  H. 
Finch. 


459     Remarks  at  the  Opening  Session  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children.     December  13,  1970 


Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  of  the 
delegates  to  this  Conference: 

Before  I  begin  my  prepared  text,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  all  of  you  who  have  come  to  this 
Conference,  and  also  for  the  very  special 
entrance  that  was  arranged  on  this 
occasion. 

One  of  the  great  privileges  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  of  course, 
is  to  hear  "Hail  to  the  Chief."  I  have 
heard  it  many  times  since  I  became  Presi- 
dent almost  2  years  ago.  I  have  never 
heard  it  played  better  than  by  the  East 
Atlanta  School  from  over  here,  an  ele- 
mentary school. 

Speaking  as  one  that  played  a  very 
poor  second  violin  in  a  high  school  or- 
chestra, I  appreciate  all  of  the  work  and 
the  talent  that  is  represented  therein  by 
the  leader  who  was  able  to  develop  those 
talents. 

I  am  very  proud  tonight  to  share  with 
six  of  my  predecessors,  starting  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and,  most  recently, 
Dwight  Eisenhower,  the  honor  of  conven- 
ing a  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 


dren. And  I  take  very  special  pleasure  in 
welcoming  all  of  you  here. 

Our  concern  at  this  Conference  is  with 
the  well-being  of  55  million  individual 
human  beings  who  happen  to  be  children 
under  the  age  of  14,  and  who  represent 
one-fourth  of  all  the  people  in  America. 

Now  when  I  refer  to  them  as  55  million 
individual  human  beings,  I  mean  to  put 
the  emphasis  precisely  on  that — on  the 
fact  that  nothing  is  so  intensely  personal 
as  the  private  world  of  a  child ;  nothing  so 
removed  from  the  statistical  abstractions 
of  a  chart  or  a  computer. 

In  talking  about  our  children,  we  are 
talking  about  our  world  and  about  its 
future,  but  in  the  most  special,  the  most 
human,  the  most  individual  sense  of  any- 
thing we  do  or  consider. 

The  refreshing  little  flower  emblem  that 
has  been  used  as  the  symbol  of  this  Con- 
ference is  a  reminder  to  us  of  one  very 
simple  and  very  basic  truth :  that  the  world 
of  the  child  is  different  and  very  special, 
and  full  of  promise  and  very  much  alive. 

It  also  reminds  us  that  whether  we  speak 
of  a  community  of  200  people  or  of  200 
million,  the  important  thing  to  remember 
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is  that  no  two  are  alike. 

I  am  sure  some  of  you  have  heard  the 
little  television  commercial,  a  musical  one, 
that  has  the  little  ditty  that  goes:  *'No  one 
else  in  the  whole  human  race  is  exactly 
like  you." 

Because  of  this,  what  is  right  for  one 
child  may  be  all  wrong  for  another. 

Here  in  Washington,  in  government, 
we  have  a  tendency  to  think  about  things 
in  the  mass,  about  cities  of  more  than  a 
million  or  less  than  a  million,  of  people 
over  65  or  those  under  21,  or  about  whole 
school  systems  or  health  delivery  systems. 

Just  yesterday,  I  spent  a  great  part  of 
the  day  working  on  next  year's  Federal 
budget,  on  billions  for  this  and  billions  for 
that,  and  how  perhaps  $100  million  could 
be  saved  here  in  order  to  do  something 
we  want  to  do  someplace  else;  trying  to 
balance  the  needs  and  hopes  of  dozens  of 
Government  departments  and  agencies 
that  operate  thousands  of  programs  in- 
volving millions  of  people.  And  sometimes, 
after  a  day  like  that,  I  find  myself  reflect- 
ing on  both  the  necessity  and  then  the  im- 
personality of  it  all.  Budgets  have  to  be 
made  and  they  have  to  be  followed  be- 
cause that  is  the  way  the  real  world 
operates.  And  governments  have  to  deal 
with  great  masses  of  people  because  this 
is  the  way  governments  operate. 

But  how  far  removed  this  can  get  us 
from  the  perspective  of  the  individual 
person.  How  great  a  tendency  there  is  in 
government  to  lose  track  of  people  as  peo- 
ple, to  get  so  wrapped  up  in  charts  and 
projections  and  columns  of  numbers  that 
we  lose  sight  of  what  ultimately  it  is  all 
about. 

If  there  is  one  thought  more  than  any 
other  that  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you, 
all  of  the  4,000  delegates  to  this  Con- 


ference, it  is  this :  to  remember  that  what 
matters  is  one  person,  one  child,  unlike 
any  other,  with  his  own  hopes  and  his 
own  dreams  and  his  own  fears,  who  lives 
at  the  center  of  his  own  separate  and  very 
personal  world. 

I  am  sure  that  each  one  of  you  is  here 
taking  part  in  this  great  Conference  be- 
cause you  do  care  not  only  about  chil- 
dren in  the  mass  but  about  the  child.  I 
hope  you  will  help  us  in  government  to 
keep  the  focus  on  that  one  child. 

One  of  the  special  glories  of  America  is 
that  we  are  a  nation  of  individuals  and  in- 
dividualists. We  produce  people,  not  au- 
tomatons. We  recognize  diversity  not  as 
an  evil  but  as  a  virtue.  We  turn  not  to  one 
institution  alone  but  to  many  to  perform 
the  great  tasks  of  achieving  a  better  life 
for  all. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  a  role  for  gov- 
ernment, for  the  church,  the  home,  the 
school,  the  voluntary  agencies  that  are  so 
distinctive  a  feature  of  American  life.  And 
we  do  know  that  this  is  a  case  in  which 
individual  cooks,  and  additional  cooks,  do 
enrich  the  broth. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  large  and  vital 
role  government  must  play  in  insuring  the 
best  possible  opportunity  for  the  child. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  to 
you  about  just  one  Government  program, 
a  Federal  Government  program  presently 
being  considered  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  which  I  believe  particularly  de- 
serves your  support. 

The  great  issue  concerning  family  and 
child  welfare  in  the  United  States  is  the 
issue  of  family  income. 

For  generations,  social  thinkers  have 
argued  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
minimum  necessary  family  income,  and 
that  no  family  should  be  required  to  sub- 
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sist  on  less.  It  is  a  simple  idea,  but  very 
profound  in  its  consequences. 

On  August  1 1,  1969,  over  a  year  ago,  I 
proposed  that  for  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ica's history  we  in  this  great,  rich  country 
establish  a  floor  under  the  income  of  every 
American  family  with  children.  We  called 
it  the  family  assistance  plan.  It  has,  in 
turn,  been  called  by  others  the  most  im- 
portant piece  of  domestic  legislation  to  be 
introduced  in  Congress  in  two  generations. 

In  terms  of  its  consequences  for  chil- 
dren, I  think  it  can  be  fairly  said  to  be  the 
most  important  piece  of  social  legislation 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation.  I  am  sure 
you  know  the  story  of  the  legislation.  In 
April,  it  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  almost  2  to  i.  Then  it  became 
mired  down  in  the  Senate.  It  is  still  stuck 
there,  but  it  is  not  lost.  There  is  still  an 
opportunity  for  the  91st  Congress  to 
change  the  world  of  American  children  by 
enacting  family  assistance. 

In  these  closing  days  of  that  Congress, 
I  want  to  emphasize  once  again  unequiv- 
ocally my  personal  support  for  welfare 
reform  this  year,  and  to  urge  your  sup- 
port for  welfare  reform  this  year. 

In  the  last  10  years  alone — listen  to 
this — the  number  of  children  on  welfare 
in  America  has  tripled  to  more  than  6 
million.  Think  of  it — 6  million  children — 
6  million  children  caught  up  in  an  unfair 
and  tragic  system  that  rewards  people  for 
not  working  instead  of  providing  the  in- 
centives for  self-support  and  independ- 
ence; that  drives  families  apart,  instead 
of  bringing  them  together;  that  brings 
welfare  snoopers  into  their  homes,  that 
robs  them  of  pride  and  destroys  dignity. 
I  believe  we  should  change  that. 

The  welfare  system  has  become  a  con- 
suming,   monstrous,    inhuman    outrage 


against  the  community,  against  the  fam- 
ily, against  the  individual,  and  most  of  all 
against  the  very  children — it  has  become 
an  outrage  most  of  all  against  the  very 
children  who  are  our  concern,  your  con- 
cern, in  this  great  Conference,  the  chil- 
dren it  is  meant  to  help. 

We  have  taken  long  strides — not 
enough,  but  long  strides — toward  ending 
racial  segregation  in  America.  But  wel- 
fare segregation  can  be  almost  as  insidious. 

Think  what  it  means  to  a  sensitive 
child. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example.  My 
daughter  Tricia  does  tutoring  at  an  inner- 
city  school  here  in  Washington.  She  tells 
me  of  her  deep  concern  each  day  to  see 
the  welfare  children  herded  into  an  audi- 
torium for  a  free  lunch,  while  the  others 
bring  their  lunches  and  eat  in  the 
classroom. 

Now  we  have  to  find  ways  of  ending 
this  sort  of  separation.  The  point  is  not 
the  quality  of  the  lunch.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  tells  me  that  the  free  lunch  is 
probably  nutritionally  better  than  the  ones 
the  others  bring  from  home. 

The  point  is  the  stigmatizing  by  separa- 
tion of  the  welfare  children  as  welfare 
children. 

I  remember  back  in  the  Depression 
years — and  if  this  dates  me,  if  you  can 
remember,  you  can  remember,  too — of 
the  1930's,  how  deeply  I  felt  about  the 
plight  of  those  people  my  own  age  who 
used  to  come  into  my  father's  store  when 
they  couldn't  pay  the  bill,  because  their 
fathers  were  out  of  work,  and  how  this 
seemed  to  separate  them  from  others  in 
our  school. 

None  of  us  had  any  money  in  those 
days,  but  those  in  families  where  there 
were  no  jobs  and  there  was  nothing  but 
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the  little  that  relief  then  offered  suffered 
from  more  than  simply  going  without. 
What  they  suffered  was  a  hurt  to  their 
pride  that  many  carried  with  them  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

I  also  remember  my  older  brother.  He 
had  tuberculosis  for  5  years.  The  hospital, 
the  doctor  bills  were  more  than  we  could 
afford. 

In  the  5  years  before  he  died,  my 
mother  never  bought  a  new  dress.  We 
were  poor  by  today's  standards,  and  I 
suppose  we  were  poor  even  by  Depression 
standards. 

But  the  wonder  of  it  was  that  we  didn't 
know  it.  Somehow  my  mother  and  father, 
with  their  love,  their  pride,  their  courage, 
and  their  self-sacrifice,  were  able  to  create 
a  spirit  of  self-respect  in  our  family  so 
that  we  had  no  sense  of  being  inferior  to 
others  who  had  more. 

Today's  welfare  child  is  not  so  fortu- 
nate. His  family  may  have  enough  to  get 
by  on,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  may 
have  even  more  in  a  material  sense  than 
many  of  us  had  in  those  Depression  years. 
But  no  matter  how  much  pride  and  cour- 
age his  parents  have,  he  knows  they  are 
poor  and  he  can  feel  that  soul-stifling 
patronizing  attitude  that  follows  the  dole. 

Perhaps  he  watches  while  a  case- 
worker— a  caseworker  who  himself  is 
trapped  in  a  system  that  wastes  on  policing 
talents  that  could  be  used  for  helping — ^he 
watches  while  this  caseworker  is  forced 
by  the  system  to  poke  around  in  the  child's 
apartment,  checking  on  how  the  money 
is  spent,  or  whether  his  mother  might  be 
hiding  his  father  in  the  closet. 

This  sort  of  indignity  is  hard  enough  on 
the  mother.  It  is  enough  of  a  blow  to  her 
pride  and  to  her  self-respect.  But  think  of 
what  it  must  mean  to  a  sensitive  child. 


We  have  a  chance  now  to  give  that 
child  a  chance — a  chance  to  grow  up 
without  having  his  schoolmates  throw  in 
his  face  the  fact  that  he  is  on  welfare 
and  without  making  him  feel  that  he  is 
therefore  something  less  than  other 
children. 

Our  task  is  not  only  to  lift  people  out 
of  poverty  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
child  our  task  is  to  erase  the  stigma  of 
welfare  and  illegitimacy  and  apartness, 
and  to  restore  pride  and  dignity  and  self- 
respect  for  every  child  in  America. 

I  don't  contend  before  this  sophisticated 
audience  of  critics  that  our  family  assist- 
ance plan  is  perfect.  Secretary  Richard- 
son, who  has  been  before  the  Senate,  will 
be  able  to  answer  questions  that  you  may 
put  to  him  because  he  has  been  before  a 
very,  very  critical  body. 

But  I  am  only  going  to  suggest  this :  In 
this  confused,  complex,  and  intensely  hu- 
man area  no  perfect  program  is  possible, 
and  certainly  none  is  possible  that  will 
please  everybody.  But  this  is  a  good  pro- 
gram, and  a  program  immensely  better 
than  what  we  have  now,  and  vastly  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  this  country — 
and  especially  to  the  neediest  of  our  chil- 
dren. It  is  time  to  get  rid  of  the  present 
welfare  program  and  get  a  new  one,  and 
now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

For  the  United  States  Senate  to  ad- 
journ without  enacting  this  measure 
would  be  a  tragedy  of  missed  opportunity 
for  America  and  particularly  for  the  chil- 
dren of  America. 

I  dwelt  at  some  length  on  family  assist- 
ance because  of  its  vital  and  even  historic 
importance  and  because  now  is  the  time 
for  Senate  decision. 

This  represents,  as  I  indicated,  one  of 
the  things  the  Federal  Government  can 
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do  to  give  children  a  better  opportunity. 

There  are  others :  our  programs  for  the 
right  to  read,  our  emphasis  on  the  first  5 
years  of  life  through  the  new  Office  of 
Child  Development  in  the  Department  of 
HEW,  on  education  reform,  on  food  and 
nutrition,  many  others  where  we  are  try- 
ing to  meet  what  I  believe  is  a  great 
responsibility  that  rests  on  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  know  in  this  Conference  you  will  have 
many  new  ideas  for  things  we  in  Govern- 
ment, Federal  Government,  might  do. 

We  shall  do  our  best  to  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility in  those  areas  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  best  do  what  needs 
to  be  done.  But  I  would  also  stress  that 
equally  and  often  more  important  is  what 
States  and  communities  do,  and  the 
school,  the  church,  the  family,  the  mass 
media,  voluntary  organizations,  each  of  us 
as  individuals.  For  the  child  is  not  raised 
by  government;  the  child  is  raised  by  his 
family.  His  character  is  shaped  by  those 
people  he  encounters  in  his  daily  life. 

I  think  especially  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  give  their  time,  their  en- 
ergy, and  their  heart  to  volunteer  activi- 
ties working  with  children.  You  know 
them  in  your  communities — thousands, 
hundreds  of  thousands  all  over  America. 

Before  becoming  President,  I  served  as 
national  chairman  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America.  I  saw  from  the  inside  the  won- 
derful work  organizations  like  the  Boys' 
Clubs  and  others  do,  and  also  the  spirit 
and  the  dedication  of  the  people  who 
make  them  possible.  There  are  churches 
and  service  organizations,  hundreds,  thou- 
sands of  organizations  all  across  America, 
helping.  They  can  help  more. 

And  most  important,  these  volunteer 
organizations  can  do  what  government 


cannot  do :  they  can  give  heart  and  inspire 
hope,  and  they  can  address  themselves 
not  simply  to  children  as  a  group  but  to 
that  one  special,  precious  child. 

Before  closing  tonight,  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  you  a  few  very  personal  reflec- 
tions from  perspective  of  the  office  I  hold. 
A  President  of  the  United  States  always 
thinks  about  the  legacy  that  he  would  like 
to  leave  the  country  from  the  years  he 
serves  in  this  office.  And  I  think  often 
about  that  in  terms  of  what  I  can  leave 
for  America's  children. 

I  know  that  the  first  thing  I  would  like 
to  do  for  them  is  to  bring  peace  to  Amer- 
ica and  to  the  world.  And  here  I  speak 
not  just  of  ending  the  war,  but  of  ending 
it  in  a  way  that  will  contribute  to  a  last- 
ing peace,  so  that  theirs,  at  last,  can  be 
what  we  have  not  yet  had  in  this  century — 
a  generation  of  peace. 

I  speak  not  only  of  the  absence  of  war, 
but  also  of  a  peace  in  which  we  can  have 
an  open  world  in  which  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  will  have  a  chance  to  know  one 
another,  to  communicate  with  one 
another,  to  respect  one  another. 

The  second  thing  that  as  President  I 
would  like  to  leave  for  America's  children 
is  a  strong,  productive,  and  creative  econ- 
omy— one  that  can  provide  every  family 
with  a  floor  under  its  income  higher  than 
what  is  now  the  ceiling  for  most  of  the 
world's  peoples. 

I  want  to  leave  them  an  economy  that 
provides  jobs  for  all  with  equal  and  full 
opportunity,  jobs  producing  not  for  war 
but  producing  for  peace. 

And  beyond  this,  I  want,  as  you  want, 
America's  children  in  the  last  generation 
of  this  century  to  have  the  best  education, 
the  best  health,  the  best  housing  that  any 
children  have  had  anywhere,  anytime. 
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I  want  them  to  enjoy  clean  air  and 
clean  water  and  open  spaces,  to  restore  the 
heritage  of  nature  that  is  rightfully  theirs. 

Although  we  will  always  have  dif- 
ferences here  in  America,  because  this  is 
a  very  diverse  country,  I  hope  that  gov- 
ernment can  help  achieve  a  better  under- 
standing among  the  generations,  the  races, 
the  religions,  among  those  with  different 
values  and  different  life  styles. 

I  would  like  to  do  all  this,  do  it  in  a 
climate  of  freedom. 

I  want  this  generation  of  children  to 
develop  a  new  sense  of  patriotism. 

Edmund  Burke  pointed  out  that 
patriotism  translated  literally  means  love 
of  country.  And  he  went  on  further  to  say 
that  for  us  to  love  our  country,  our  coun- 
try must  be  lovely. 

We  do  love  our  country — ^most  of  us — 
but  we  know  it  has  many  unlovely  fea- 
tures. I  want  young  Americans  to  learn 
to  love  America,  not  because  it  is  the 
richest  country,  or  the  strongest,  or  merely 
because  they  were  born  here,  but  because 
America  is  truly  a  good  country  and  be- 
coming better,  because  it  is  truly  a  lovely 
country. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  my  term  as 
President  we've  made  some  progress  to- 
wards these  goals  that  I've  outlined,  and  I 
think  that  we,  by  the  end,  will  have  made 
more  progress.  But  even  if  all  these  goals 
could  be  fully  achieved,  it  still  would  not 
meet  our  duty  to  our  children. 

No  matter  what  government  does  for 
people,  no  matter  what  we  provide  in  the 
way  of  income,  housing,  or  food,  we  still 
have  not  reached  the  essential  element  as 
far  as  a  full  and  meaningful  life  is  con- 
cerned, because  what  is  most  important 
is  that  every  person  in  this  country  must 


be  able  to  feel  that  he  counts. 

We  have  got  to  let  55  million  very 
young  Americans,  as  well  as  those  a  little 
older  perhaps,  know  that  what  they  do 
matters,  that  their  ideas  count,  that  the 
country  needs  their  thoughts,  their  cre- 
ativity, their  contributions. 

I  recall  Dr.  Walter  Judd^  once  said 
that  he  loved  his  daughter  very  much, 
and  that  when  she  asked  him  to  help  her 
with  her  arithmetic,  he  really  could  do 
it  much  better  than  she  could,  the  easiest 
thing  for  him  to  do  would  be  simply  to 
do  it  for  her.  But  because  he  loved  her,  he 
would  not  do  it  for  her.  He  helped  her 
learn  to  do  it  herself. 

While  this  Conference  will  and  should 
make  recommendations  as  to  what  gov- 
ernment can  do  for  children,  about  how 
we  can  make  life  better  for  them,  let  us 
remember  that  what  is  most  important  is 
to  provide  the  opportunity  for  each  of  our 
children  to  participate,  for  each  child. 

It  is  not  just  a  matter  of  what  more 
government  is  going  to  do  for  him,  but 
how  his  own  life  is  going  to  be  enriched 
so  that  he  can  do  something  for  his 
fellow  man. 

A  sense  of  dignity,  a  sense  of  identity, 
of  pride,  of  self-respect — these  no  gov- 
ernment can  provide.  Government  can 
help  to  create  better  conditions.  It  can 
help  remove  obstacles  to  the  child's  de- 
velopment. It  can  mobilize  research  and 
provide  resources.  It  can  offer  advice  and 
guidance.  But  all  these  only  help  to  make 
success  possible. 

The  love,  the  understanding,  the  com- 
passion, the  human  concern  that  touch 

^  Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd,  noted  lecturer,  physi- 
cian, and  missionary,  and  Member  of  Congress 
from  Minnesota  from  1943  to  1962. 
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the  child  and  make  him  what  he  can  be- 
come— these  are  provided  by  people,  peo- 
ple like  you. 

In  the  way  we  shape  the  character  of  the 
next  generation,  we  test  our  own  charac- 
ter as  a  people.  In  the  rigor  and  the  realism 
with  which  we  approach  the  needs  of  the 
next  generation,  of  each  and  every  child 
in  that  generation,  we  test  our  devotion 
to  humanity  and  our  belief  in  ourselves. 

I  am  confident  we  will  meet  those  tests. 
And  I  am  grateful,  very  grateful,  to  all  of 
you  here  for  the  concern  you  have  shown, 
the  dedication  you  have  demonstrated,  in 
helping  us  to  do  so. 

Your  recommendations  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  your  Conference  on  Friday  will 
receive  the  most  careful  consideration  by 
the  various  agencies  to  which  they  will  be 
referred  and  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  not  only  because  we  in  this 
administration  respect  your  view  but  also 
because  we  share  your  concern.  We  share 
your  concern  about  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren, our  children.  We  share  your  concern 
that  our  children  should  receive  the  best 
that  America  can  give  them. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  having  con- 
cluded my  formal  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  give  you  a  very  special  invitation  and 
explain  the  nature  of  it. 

When  I  learned  about  this  Conference, 
I  suggested  to  your  Chairman,  Steve  Hess, 
that  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  would  like  to  re- 
ceive all  of  the  delegates  to  the  Confer- 
ence at  the  White  House.  He  said,  "There 
are  4,000." 

I  checked  with  our  staff  to  see  whether 
that  would  be  possible,  and  they  figured 
out  that  based  on  an  experience  over  the 
past  2  years  of  moving  receiving  lines  as 
fast  as  we  possibly  could,  it  would  take 


6  hours  and  1 8  minutes  to  get  4,000  people 
through  the  line. 

I  said  we  couldn't  do  that  because  I 
thought  the  people  at  the  end  of  the  line 
might  get  tired  by  the  end  of  6  hours  and 
18  minutes. 

But  I  do  think  you  should  know  that 
tomorrow  the  Christmas  decorations  at 
the  White  House  will  be  completed.  Those 
who  have  seen  them  think  they  are  the 
most  beautiful  that  they  have  ever  seen. 

We  have  various  nights  blocked  out. 
Monday  night  is  the  Congress;  Tuesday 
night  is  the  Congress;  Thursday  night  are 
the  diplomatic  children,  and  so  forth. 

But  Wednesday  night  belongs  to  you. 

We  have  arranged  for  a  special  tour. 
Mr.  Hess  and  his  staff  will  arrange  the 
buses  and  all  the  other  various  means  of 
transportation  that  are  needed  to  get  you 
there. 

We  have  arranged  a  special  tour  of  the 
White  House  to  see  the  Christmas  lights 
and  we  hope  that  some  members  of  our 
family  can  be  there  at  least  part  of  the 
time  to  greet  some  of  you  who  are  here. 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  wish  you 
the  very  best. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8: 32  p.m.  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel  in  Washington.  In  his 
opening  remarks  he  referred  to  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Elliot  L. 
Richardson,  Mayor  Walter  E.  Washington  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Stephen  Hess, 
Chairman  of  the  Conference.  An  advance  text 
of  the  President's  remarks  was  released  on  the 
same  day. 

On  June  11,  1970,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by  Mr. 
Hess  on  preparations  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ferences on  Children  and  Youth. 

Two  White  House  announcements  contain- 
ing information  on  the  forums  and  task  forces 
constituting  the  Conferences  were  released  on 
August  26  and  31. 
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460     Remarks  on  Plans  To  Nominate  Secretary  Kennedy  as 
Ambassador-at-Large  and  Governor  Connally  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.     December  14,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

Would  you  please  be  seated?  Again  I 
must  say  I  am  sorry  we  don't  have  more 
chairs  in  this  room. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  asked  to 
see  you  today  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  announcement  with  regard  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and,  also,  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  Ambas- 
sador-at-Large,  which  will  be  described 
in  just  a  moment. 

When  Secretary  Kennedy  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, he  asked  that  at  the  end  of  2  years 
he  have  the  opportunity  to  leave  that  posi- 
tion and  then  perhaps  consider  another 
position. 

We  have  been  having  discussions  over 
the  past  few  days — discussions,  of  course, 
on  a  confidential  basis — as  to  what  his 
plans  should  be,  and  discussions  with  re- 
gard to  his  successor. 

Secretary  Kennedy  has  agreed  to  stay 
on  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  through 
the  budget  period  and  until  February  i, 
or  whenever  the  date  will  be  that  his  suc- 
cessor is  confirmed. 

It  is  very  important,  of  course,  that  his 
successor  in  the  meantime  be  immediately 
designated  so  that  he  can  participate  in 
the  budget  decisions,  or  at  least  in  the 
process,  and  be  informed  of  that,  and  so 
that  there  will  be  no  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity. 

Consequently,  today  I  am  announcing 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Secre- 
tary Kennedy,  will  resign  from  that  posi- 
tion effective  February  i,  and  I  will  an- 
nounce the  man  who  will  be  designated 


as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  will 
serve  and  work  with  the  Secretary  in  the 
transition  period.  I  will  not  send  the  name 
of  the  designee  to  this  Congress  but  to  the 
next  Congress  when  it  returns,  as  I  under- 
stand, on  January  20. 

Secretary  Kennedy  has  served  this  Na- 
tion in  a  selfless  and,  in  my  view,  admir- 
able and  completely  devoted  way.  It 
seemed  to  me  when  we  first  came  in  we 
were  having  an  international  monetary 
crisis  about  every  month.  That  situation 
has  changed.  He  has  brought  stability  to 
our  relations  internationally,  and  he  has 
been  the  top  adviser  to  the  President  in 
the  field  of  economic  and  financial  policy. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  him  leave  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  His  policies  are  ones 
that  have  guided  us  to  this  point.  His 
policies  are  the  ones  we  build  on  for  the 
future.  We  are,  however,  not  going  to  lose 
him  in  the  Cabinet.  He  will  remain  as  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  and 
the  position  that  he  will  have  in  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  in  the  State  Department 
as  Ambassador-at-Large.  This  position  is 
extremely  important  in  the  international 
field  where  finance  is  concerned  because 
we  have  problems  arising  with  the  Com- 
mon Market ;  we  have  problems  of  multi- 
lateral financing. 

As  you  know,  the  new  foreign  aid  pro- 
posals that  I  have  made  are  ones  that  will 
be  greatly  expanding  the  multilateral 
agencies  in  which  the  United  States  par- 
ticipates. Our  Ambassador-at-Large  will 
fill  a  very  necessary  role  in  that  field  as  well 
as  in  many  others. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  enthusiastic- 
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ally  for  the  designation  of  Secretary  Ken- 
nedy in  this  position,  because  the  State 
Department  has  primary  responsibilities 
in  the  field  of  international  economic 
policy,  and  to  have  a  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  position  of  Ambas- 
sador-at-Large  is,  according  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  something  that  he  had  never 
hoped  we  could  have,  but  that  we  now 
have.  Secretary  Kennedy  will  be  Ambas- 
sador and  a  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  after  the  first  of  February. 

Now,  having  made  that  announcement, 
I  would  like  to  have  Secretary  Rogers 
please  step  down [Laughter] 

Secretary  Rogers.  This  has  no  signif- 
icance, does  it?  [Laughter] 

The  President. and  I  would  like 

to  ask  Governor  John  Gonnally  please  to 
step  on  the  rostrum. 

The  man  that  I  have  asked  to  serve  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  the  former 
Governor  of  Texas,  John  Gonnally.  I  have 
learned  to  know  John  Gonnally  over  the 
past  18  months  very  well.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Ash  GounciF  that  has 
made  revolutionary  recommendations 
with  regard  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  a  result  of  his  work  on  that  Gouncil, 
we  have  not  only  gotten  good  recom- 
mendations but  what  is  most  important, 
we  have  been  able  to  get  a  number  of  them 
through  the  Gongress.  With  his  support, 
particularly  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to 
work  effectively  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle,  as  well  as  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle,  we  were  able  to  get  through 
proposals  that  some  thought  could  not  be 
obtained. 


^  The  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Execu- 
tive Organization,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Roy  L.  Ash. 


In  naming  him  as  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  I  have  done  so  for  several 
reasons: 

One,  because  of  the  confidence  that  I 
have  developed  in  his  judgment  and  his 
ability  and  his  devotion  to  this  country  in 
these  past  18  months  working  with  him 
on  the  Ash  Gouncil;  two,  because  his 
experience  as  Governor  of  Texas  for  three 
terms,  one  of  the  major  States,  gives  him 
special  qualifications  in  the  field  of  rev- 
enue sharing,  an  area  in  which  we  are  to 
have  some  new  programs  in  our  new 
budget,  as  Secretary  Kennedy,  of  course, 
is  quite  aware;  and,  three,  because  Gov- 
ernor Gonnally  in  the  field  of  finance, 
while  he  is  not  a  banker,  has  a  great  deal 
of  experience. 

He  is  the  head  partner  of  one  of  the 
great  law  firms  of  the  Nation.  He  is  on 
the  board  of  a  number  of  financial  insti- 
tutions. He  is  familiar  not  only  with  the 
problems  of  finance  in  this  country  but 
also  has  traveled  widely  abroad  and  has 
great  experience  which  he  will  bring  to 
this  position. 

Above  all,  I  think  what  this  appoint- 
ment signifies  is  something  quite  fun- 
damental and  quite  important  to  this 
country  at  this  time.  We  have  a  Republi- 
can President.  We  have  a  Democratic 
Gongress.  The  problems  that  we  face  at 
home  and  abroad,  whether  it  is  a  strong 
national  defense,  a  strong  foreign  policy, 
or  a  strong  economy  are  not  Republican 
problems  or  Democratic  problems.  They 
are  American  problems. 

We  need  to  approach  those  problems  in 
a  bipartisan  spirit.  John  Gonnally  brings 
into  this  Gabinet  at  the  very  highest  level 
the  viewpoint  of  a  very  great  American, 
in  my  opinion,  but  also  he  brings  the  view- 
point of  a  leading  member  of  the  Demo- 
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cratic  Party.  It  means  that  we  will  be  able 
to  present  our  programs  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  not  simply  as  partisan  programs 
but  as  programs  that  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  we  believe,  can  support. 

For  these  reasons,  we  all  believe,  we  in 
our  Cabinet  family,  that  former  Governor 
Gonnally  will  serve  admirably  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
will  also  render  very  great  service  in  the 
broader  capacity  of  making  sure  that  in 
this  critical  period  in  both  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  we  have  not  a  partisan 
but  a  bipartisan  approach  to  the  Nation's 
problems. 

Governor,  I  can  only  say  to  you  as  I 
have  said  to  every  other  designee  when  I 
present  him,  you  can  speak  now  to  the 
press,  but  don't  answer  any  questions  be- 


cause the  Senate  wants  to  ask  you  the 
questions. 

[At  this  point  Mr.  Connally  spoke.  The  Presi- 
dent then  resumed  speaking.] 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Secretary 
Kennedy  will  have  no  problems  in  con- 
firmation. He  has  been  down  that  road 
already.  However,  he,  I  know,  would  like 
to  make  a  statement,  or  I  would  like  for 
him  to  make  a  statement,  about  his  new 
position  and  anything  he  would  like  to 
say  about  his  successor  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:25  a.m.  in 
the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Connally  and  Secretary 
Kennedy  are  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  (vol.  6,  p. 
1688). 


46 1     Remarks  on  Signing  Bill  Restoring  the  Blue  Lake  Lands 
in  New  Mexico  to  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians. 
December  15,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  want  to  welcome  all  of  you  here  on 
this  very  special  occasion  during  the 
Christmas  season,  and  particularly  our 
guests  from  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  who  have  come  from  a  long 
way  to  be  with  us. 

We  are  here  for  a  bill  signing  ceremony 
that  has  very  special  significance — the 
Taos-Blue  Lake  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  has 
bipartisan  support.  Both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  joined  together  to  get  it 
through  the  Congress  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent could  have  the  honor  of  signing  it 
today. 

And  it  is  a  bill  which  could  be  inter- 
preted particularly  in  the  Christmas  sea- 
son as  one  where  a  gift  was  being  made 


by  the  United  States  to  the  Indian  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States. 

That  is  not  the  case. 

This  is  a  bill  that  represents  justice,  be- 
cause in  1906  an  injustice  was  done  in 
which  land  involved  in  this  bill,  48,000 
acres,  was  taken  from  the  Indians  in- 
volved, the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians.  And 
now,  after  all  those  years,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  returns  that  land  to 
whom  it  belongs. 

This  bill  also  involves  respect  for  re- 
ligion. Those  of  us  who  know  something 
about  the  background  of  the  first  Ameri- 
cans realize  that  long  before  any  organ- 
ized religion  came  to  the  United  States, 
for  700  years  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians 
worshiped  in  this  place. 
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We  restore  this  place  of  worship  to 
them  for  all  the  years  to  come. 

And  finally,  this  bill  indicates  a  new 
direction  in  Indian  aflfairs  in  this  country, 
a  new  direction  in  which  we  will  have  the 
cooperation  of  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, one  in  which  there  will  be  more 
of  an  attitude  of  cooperation  rather  than 
paternalism,  one  of  self-determination 
rather  than  termination,  one  of  mutual 
respect. 

I  can  only  say  that  in  signing  the  bill 
I  trust  that  this  will  mark  one  of  those 
periods  in  American  history  where,  after 
a  very,  very  long  time,  and  at  times  a  very 
sad  history  of  injustice,  that  we  started  on 
a  new  road — a  new  road  which  leads  us 
to  justice  in  the  treatment  of  those  who 
were  the  first  Americans,  of  our  working 
together  for  the  better  nation  that  we 
want  this  great  and  good  country  of  ours 
to  become. 

So  I  think  that  in  this  Christmas  season 
to  sign  this  particular  bill  which,  as  I  said, 
might  be  interpreted  as  a  gift  in  the 
Christmas  season  but  actually  simply  is 
the  rectifying  of  an  injustice,  I  can't  think 
of  anything  more  appropriate  or  any  ac- 
tion that  could  make  me  more  proud  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

[At  this  point  Juan  de  Jesus  Romero,  90-year- 
old  Cacique  (religious  leader)  of  the  Taos 
Pueblo  Indians,  spoke.  Following  his  remarks 
the  President  resumed  speaking.] 

Now  I  will  sign  the  Blue  Lake  bill.  We 
will  have  replicas  of  the  signing  pen  for 
all  the  people  attending  the  ceremony. 

There  are  quite  a  few  I  see  here,  but 
being  Christmas  we  have  70  available. 
But  the  one  that  I  sign  it  with,  I  will  pre- 
sent— I  think  you  would  all  agree,  it 
should  go  appropriately,  rather  than  to 
one  of  the  sponsoring  Senators  who  are 


here,  it  should  go  to  the  spiritual  leader 
of  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians,  Mr.  Romero. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  will  be 
seated  just  a  moment,  I  would  like  to  say 
in  conclusion  that  after  the  ceremony  is 
over,  I  understand  there  are  some  refresh- 
ments available  in  one  of  the  rooms  next 
door  here.  You  are  invited  to  stay  and 
enjoy  some  coffee  and  some  of  the  White 
House  pastries,  which  they  tell  me  are 
very  good.  I  am  not  allowed  to  have  them 
myself. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  go  from 
here  to  another  ceremony.  I  will  mention 
it  because  it  seems  to  me  appropriate  to 
put  the  two  ceremonies  that  I  participate 
in  today  as  President  of  the  United  States 
in  their  proper  perspective. 

Today  the  United  States  passes  $1  tril- 
lion in  terms  of  its  national  economy.  That 
was  undreamed  of  even  25  years  ago.  And, 
of  course,  undreamed  of  190  years  ago 
when  this  was  a  small  country  of  3  mil- 
lion people  and  13  States,  and  very,  very 
poor  and  very,  very  weak.  We  are  the 
richest  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world 
and  will  remain  so. 

That  $1  trillion  shows  one  side  of  the 
strength  of  America.  But  today,  in  the 
eloquent  comments  of  Mr.  Romero,  we 
saw  another  side,  a  side  that  money  can- 
not measure — eloquence,  a  deep  spiritual 
quality,  and  the  strength  that  the  Indian 
people,  the  first  Americans  have  given  to 
America  generally  in  their  contribution 
to  this  Nation. 

I  have  often  spoken  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  men  that  influenced  me  the  most  in 
my  college  career  happened  to  be  my 
football  coach,  who  was  an  American 
Indian.  Not  because  he  taught  me  to  play 
football — I  never  made  the  team — but 
because  he  had  character,  strong,  indom- 
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itable  character,  and  in  those  Depression 
years  he  got  into  everybody  that  was  on 
that  squad. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  to  have  these 
eloquent  remarks  today  on  this  occasion 
shows  us  that  our  Indian  people,  who  are 
a  small  part  of  America  in  numbers,  have 
made  an  enormous  contribution  because 
they  have  given  great  character  to  so  many 
parts  of  our  country.  We  are  grateful  for 
that. 

On  this  occasion,  as  we  look  at  that  $1 
trillion,  we  want  to  remember  that  the 
Indians  in  the  United  States  of  America 
have  contributed  something  that  no  tril- 
lion dollars  could  ever  possibly  estimate. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  11  a.m.  in  the 
State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 

As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.R.  471)  is  Public 
Law  91-550  (84  Stat.  I437)- 

A  White  House  announcement,  released  on 
the  same  day,  summarizing  the  bill's  provisions 
is  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  1690). 

Cacique  Romero  spoke  in  Tiwa,  the  language 
of  the  Taos  Pueblo  people.  His  remarks,  as 
translated  by  his  interpreter.  Council  Secre- 
tary Paul  Bernal,  follow: 

As  I  am  the  Indian,  my  sons  and  daughters, 
I  want  to  express  myself  in  my  native  language 
to  you  because  the  life  that  I  live  belongs  to 
the  American  people,  and  the  American  people 
that  live  the  life,  it  belongs  to  the  Indian 
people  of  this  country. 

The  Blue  Lake  lies  within  48,000  acres.  My 
responsibility  for  the  American  people  and  the 
country  are  here  in  America.  I  have  exercised 
within  my  Indian  power  and  my  spiritual  way 
to  do  exactly  what  I  have  been  told  by  the 
forefathers  beyond  my  times. 

My  responsibilities  include  all  America  and 
its  people,  and  what  we  have  in  this  good  coun- 
try of  ours,  like  our  great  father  here,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  with  us  this 
morning,  and  my  responsibility  is  to  include  in 
my  prayers  and  my  daily  talks  in  my  spiritual 


way,  include  it,  because  I  do  believe  there  is 
peace  within  and  among  ourselves,  and  we 
have  to  find  that  peace  and  this  is  why  we  are 
gathered  here  today. 

My  dear  sons  and  daughters,  we  are  a  foun- 
dation with  Mother  Nature.  Mother  Nature 
gives  us  the  opportunity  to  walk  on  her  blanket, 
a  beautiful  blanket  that  is  spread  for  us  to 
walk  in  front  of  destiny,  and  the  sun  gives  us 
the  light  that  we  will  be  able  to  find  our  destiny 
when  we  walk  with  Mother  Nature,  and  all 
the  great  ecology  that  we  have  in  this  country 
is  meant  for  you  and  I  to  enjoy.  And  that  is 
the  way  I  feel  and  that  is  the  way  I  do  and 
that  is  the  way  I  consider  you  and  include  you 
in  my  daily  prayers. 

In  telHng  you  the  truth  I  go  to  Blue  Lake 
with  my  little  package  of  worship,  with  the 
thing  that  I  have  to  give  and  offer  to  the 
spiritual  way,  to  give  thanksgiving  of  every 
day  of  my  life  for  what  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try, because  this  is  important  and  I  know 
myself  when  I  do  this  it  will  be  included  in  all 
the  walks,  in  all  the  lives  of  this  country. 

A  new  day  begins  not  only  for  the  American 
Indian,  but  for  all  the  Americans  in  this  coun- 
try. The  President  of  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  father  that  we  have.  In  the  decision 
that  he  is  making  including  us,  we  will  be 
able  to  have  a  part  in  this  great  country  of  ours. 

We  have  to  have  a  brotherhood;  we  have 
to  have  a  relationship;  we  have  to  have  an 
understanding.  We  have  to  have  an  under- 
standing that  we  can  get  along  in  this  country 
to  do  the  work,  what  we  are  responsible  for, 
us  as  the  leaders  of  this  country. 

And  this  responsibility  is  more  than  the 
material  things  that  we  are  able  to  call  for, 
but  to  protect  the  life  and  to  protect  what  in 
this  America  is  really  beautiful,  peace,  hon- 
esty, truth,  understanding,  consideration.  All 
this  I  am  asking,  to  restore  these  feelings  back 
to  the  Indian  people,  especially,  of  this  coun- 
try, who  have  been  a  little  bit  put  on  the  side 
during  the  decades. 

We  cannot  look  for  a  living  god.  We  are 
witness  every  day  and  we  are  receiving  the 
blessing  from  the  sun  every  day  to  give  us  the 
light  and  give  us  comfort.  We  have  been  re- 
ceiving at  night  the  moon  to  give  us  the  bless- 
ing, for  us  to  be  rested  and  we  can  be  able  to 
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work  the  next  day.  Mother  Nature  has  given 
us  food  and  strength  and  opportunity  for  us 
to  walk  in  the  direction  of  our  desire,  which- 
ever way  we  want  to  go. 

Understanding,  in  concluding  my  statement 
to  you,  to  the  father  of  this  country,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Richard  Nixon, 
I  want  to  thank  you.  I  want  to  thank  each  and 
every  one  of  the  American  public  who  are 
present  here  and  not  present,  who  are  away 
from  the  White  House.  We  want  to  thank 
them.  We  want  them  to  know  that  we  are 
appreciating  very  much. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  are  thankful, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  celebrate  the  gift. 


like  the  President  said  a  Christmas  gift,  by  the 
restoring  of  the  Indian  native  title,  by  the  ef- 
fort of  this  White  House  and  the  nicest  people 
who  have  been  with  us — Congressman  Haley, 
[Senator]  Barry  Goldwater,  Senator  Griffin, 
and  Senator  Harris  and  LaDonna  Harris,^  and 
other  people,  who  have  sacrificed  along  with 
the  Taos  Pueblo  cause,  to  find  a  place  for  the 
Indian  people  of  this  country. 

We  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas. 

We  are  going  to  enjoy  from  here  on  out  a 
happy  New  Year  every  year.  And  thank  you 
very  much. 


^  President  of  Americans  for  Indian  Opportu- 
nity, Inc.,  and  wife  of  Senator  Harris. 
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Secretary  Stans,  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  all  of  our  distinguished  guests  today 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  other  agencies  of  Government: 

I  am,  of  course,  very  honored  to  be  here 
on  this  occasion  in  which  we  pass  a  mile- 
stone, the  first  trillion  dollar  economy  for 
the  United  States  and,  of  course,  the  first 
trillion  dollar  economy  for  any  nation  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

It  is  fascinating  to  watch  that  clock. 
Paul  McCracken  told  me  that  it  is  mov- 
ing at  the  rate  of  $2,000  a  second.  And  we 
can  think  how  much  that  is  going  to  mean 
if  we  just  keep  it  moving  and  perhaps  even 
move  it  faster  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  Secretary  has  well  stated  what  that 
means  to  the  American  people,  that  it 
means  something  more  than  simply  the 
material  production  which  a  trillion  dol- 
lars— ^which  none  of  us  really  can  com- 
prehend— ^would  ordinarily  contemplate. 

I  would  like  to  put  it  in  terms  that  I 
think  in  this  particular  season  of  the  year 


we  would  all  appreciate  more.  A  trillion 
dollars  of  the  economy  means  a  lot  of 
business,  a  lot  of  factories,  a  lot  of  pro- 
duction, a  lot  of  jobs.  But,  in  a  sense,  it 
is  a  material  concept.  I  know  that  particu- 
larly at  the  Christmas  season  we  do  not 
like  to  think  simply  of  material  things. 

Yes,  we  want  to  see  the  department 
stores  sell  more.  I  hope  and  I  hear  from 
some  quarters  this  could  be  the  biggest 
Christmas  season  ever,  and  I  trust  that  it 
is.  But  I  think  at  this  season  of  the  year 
we  think,  also,  of  other  concepts,  and 
particularly  spiritual  and  ideological 
concepts. 

For  example,  many  people  that  I  talk 
to,  when  they  hear  discussions  about  our 
economy  and  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  business  and  the  fact  that  our  econ- 
omy is  the  richest  and  the  strongest  in  the 
world,  raise  the  question:  Well,  isn't  the 
real  objective  of  society  to  have  better 
education?  Isn't  the  real  objective  to  con- 
centrate on  better  health?  And  isn't  the 
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real  objective  to  have  better  housing? 

Or  putting  it  another  way,  why  don't 
we  think  more  in  terms  of  what  we  do  for 
people  rather  than  in  terms  of  business 
producing  more  and  more  billions  and 
finally  a  trillion  dollars  a  year? 

As  the  Secretary  well  pointed  out, 
though,  our  ability  to  do  things  for  people, 
to  do  things  for  people  in  the  United 
States  and  to  do  things  for  people  around 
the  world,  depends  upon  this  enormously 
productive  American  economy. 

I  have  often  told  the  story  of  a  trip  I 
took  around  the  world  in  1953  when  I  met 
with  one  of  the  most  idealistic  leaders  in 
the  whole  world  in  an  Asian  country.  He 
took  me  into  his  room  where  he  had  all 
of  his  economic  charts  and  showed  me 
what  his  plans  were  over  the  5  years  for 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people 
of  his  very  poor  country  to  a  level  higher 
than  any  of  them  had  ever  had — ^very 
low  by  our  standards  but  still  very  high — 
and  also  of  what  his  plans  were  in  terms  of 
education,  in  terms  of  housing,  and  all 
these  other  things. 

None  of  that  ever  came  about.  The 
reason  was  that  his  method  for  doing  it 
was  simply  to  have  the  parliament  in  that 
country  pass  the  law  setting  up  those 
minimums,  and  then  some  way  that 
would  become  a  fact. 

We  all  know  that  we  can  pass  laws  set- 
ting up  minimum  standards  for  educa- 
tion, for  housing,  for  health,  even  for 
income  for  families  with  children.  But  un- 
less we  produce  the  wealth,  all  of  those 
great  dreams,  those  idealistic  plans  for 
doing  things  for  people,  aren't  going  to 
mean  anything  at  all. 

It  is  a  fraud  on  the  people  to  tell  them, 
"We  are  going  to  pass  laws  that  are  going 
to  raise  your  standards  of  living,"  unless 
we  have  this  robust,  strong,  private  enter- 


prise economy  of  ours,  which  is  the  won- 
der of  the  world,  producing  the  wealth, 
over  $1  trillion  a  year  at  the  present  time. 

I  would  simply  like  to  point  out  that  on 
Sunday  night  this  week  I  was  able  to  go 
before  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  those  conferences  that  go  back 
through  70  years  of  this  country,  to  the 
time  of  Theodore  Roosevelt — and,  of 
course,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  America — I,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  able  to  endorse  a  program  that 
will  provide  a  minimum  income  for  all 
families  with  children  in  America.  And 
that  minimum  income,  a  floor  for  the 
income  of  all  families  with  children  in 
America,  is  higher  than  the  ceiling  that 
three-fourths  of  the  people  in  this  world 
will  ever  know. 

I  was  able  to  do  that  because  of  that 
trillion  dollar  economy. 

A  President  of  the  United  States 
couldn't  have  made  that  promise  even  10 
years  ago.  He  couldn't  have  advocated 
such  a  program  possibly  even  5  years  ago. 
It  would  not  have  been  one  that  would 
have  been  any  more  viable  than  the  plans 
of  my  friend  in  Asia  20  years  ago  about 
his  country,  where  simply  by  passing  a 
law  they  were  going  to  raise  the  standards 
for  education,  housing,  and  income  for 
an  impoverished  people. 

So  as  we  look  at  America  at  this  Christ- 
mas season,  I  think  rather  than  apologiz- 
ing for  our  great,  strong  private  enterprise 
economy,  we  should  recognize  that  we 
are  very  fortunate  to  have  it. 

Oh,  it  has  faults,  but  let  us  recognize 
that  its  faults  and  the  faults  of  this  sys- 
tem, which  is  so  often  criticized  in  this 
country,  can  be  cured  and  can  be  cor- 
rected because  of  the  strength  that  we 
have.  The  programs  for  the  environment. 
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the  programs  of  a  minimum  income  for 
every  family  with  children  in  America, 
the  programs  costing  billions  of  dollars 
for  education,  and  a  new  program  of 
health  that  I  will  be  submitting  to  the 
Congress  when  the  new  Congress  comes 
in — all  of  these  otherwise  would  simply 
be  politicians'  promises  that  could  never 
be  fulfilled  if  it  weren't  for  the  fact  that 
the  American  people  were  producing  in 
their  private  capacities  at  the  rate  of  a 
trillion  dollars  a  year. 

That  is  the  way  to  look  at  it.  Don't 
look  at  it  simply  in  terms  of  a  great  group 
of  selfish  people,  money  grubbing,  not 
wanting  to  help  other  people. 

Let  us  recognize,  because  of  the 
strength  of  this  American  economy,  we 
can  do  things  in  America  that  no  other 
country  in  the  world  can  do. 

We  can  offer  a  minimum  income  for 
families  with  children  that  no  other 
country  in  the  world  can  offer  because 
they  don't  have  the  kind  of  income  that 
we  have.  We  can  offer  programs  of  edu- 
cation and  housing,  health,  all  of  these 
other  fields  that  help  people  that  no  other 
country  in  the  world  can  equal  because 
of  the  productivity  of  the  American 
economy. 

It  is  a  strong  economy.  It  is  something 
that  I  can  point  to  with  pride,  not  because 
Government  did  it — Government  played 
a  part  of  the  role — ^but  because  as  we  look 
at  that  trillion  dollars  we  must  remember 


that  five  out  of  every  six  of  those  dollars 
were  the  result  not  of  what  Government 
did,  big  as  our  Government  is,  but  what 
a  people  did  in  their  private  capacities. 

So  five-sixths  of  that  trillion  dollars  is 
produced  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  a  climate  of  freedom  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  the 
responsibility  to  create  and  maintain. 

And  in  this  Christmas  season,  let  us 
be  thankful  for  many  things:  Be  thank- 
ful for  the  freedom  we  have  in  America. 
Be  thankful  that  as  a  result  of  our  moving 
forward  on  the  economic  side  that  we  can 
now  turn  more  to  the  quality  of  life  and 
not  just  to  its  quantity.  And  be  thankful 
for  the  fact  that  because  we  are  so  very 
rich,  because  we  are  so  very  productive, 
America  can  do  so  many  things  that  are 
very  good. 

This  is  a  wealthy  country.  It  is  a  very 
strong  country.  It  is  a  very  great  country. 
But  our  capacity  to  be  a  good  country  also 
depends  upon  this  fantastic  ability  to  pro- 
duce, represented  by  a  trillion  dollars  a 
year. 

Thank  you. 


I  made  a  record  then  for  speaking.  I 
have  made  a  lot  of  speeches  in  my  life, 
but  the  Secretary  just  informed  me  that 
I  talked  $5  million  worth. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  12:13  p.m.  in 
the   Department   of    Commerce    Auditorium. 


463     Memorandum  About  Jobs  for  Veterans. 
December  15,  1970 


Memorandum  for  the  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments and  Agencies: 

1  am  calling  upon  American  business. 


organized  labor,  veterans  organizations, 
and  state  and  local  governments  to  lend 
their  support  to  a  national  eflPort — ^Jobs 
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for  Veterans — designed  to  provide  maxi- 
mum employment  opportunities  for 
veterans. 

Each  veteran  deserves  the  opportunity 
to  find  his  place  in  our  economic  system. 
Jobs  for  Veterans  is  a  nationwide  effort 
to  highlight  the  veteran  and  to  make 
effective  use  of  the  talents  and  skills  he 
has  acquired  in  the  military  service. 

I  expect  the  Departments  and  Agencies 
of  the  Executive  Branch  to  lead  the  way 
in  this  important  effort  and  to  support 


the  program  fully  within  their  areas  of 
responsibility. 

I  have  appointed  Mr.  James  F.  Oates, 
Jr.  as  National  Chairman  of  Jobs  for 
Veterans  and  I  have  asked  him  to  cooper- 
ate with  you  to  insure  that  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  Government  are  utilized  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible. 

Richard  Nixon 

note:  The  memorandum  was  posted  for  the 
press. 


464     Letter  to  James  Keogh  Accepting  His  Resignation  as 

Special  Assistant  to  the  President.     December  16,  1970 


Dear  Jim: 

Although  I  have  known  for  some  time 
of  your  planned  return  to  private  life,  it 
is  nevertheless  with  the  deepest  regret  that 
I  accept  your  resignation  effective  Decem- 
ber 3I5  and  see  you  prepare  to  leave  my 
staff.  My  feelings,  I  know,  are  shared  by 
all  of  your  White  House  colleagues. 

Your  steady  hand  and  wise  counsel  have 
been  of  enormous  help  in  setting  the 
course  of  the  Administration  during  these 
first  two  critical  years,  and  I  know  that 
the  dedication  you  have  brought  to  your 
work  has  been  inspired  by  a  profound 
sense  of  service  to  the  Administration,  to 
the  nation  and  to  its  people. 

Although  you  will  be  missed  here  at  the 
White  House,  I  am  confident  that  the 
integrity  and  the  high  degree  of  pro- 
fessionalism you  exhibited  within  the  Ad- 
ministration will  continue  to  serve  you, 
your  country  and  your  chosen  field  of 
journalism  well. 

Throughout  the  many  years  that  we 
have  known  one  another,  your  support 
and  encouragement  have  meant  a  great 


deal  to  me.  I  appreciate  the  "venerable 
wish"  from  our  common  ancestors,  and 
would  only  add  that  whenever  the  road 
has  risen  to  meet  me,  it  has  done  so  largely 
through  the  dedication  of  good  friends 
like  yourself.  And  when  the  wind  has 
been  at  my  back,  I  often  have  found  a 
calm,  reasoned  and  experienced  editor's 
good  judgment  behind  it. 

Pat  joins  me  in  the  hope  that  you  and 
Verna  will  also  find  this  venerable  wish 
fulfilled  in  the  years  ahead,  and  that  the 
knowledge  that  you  have  served  your 
country  with  such  distinction  will  con- 
tribute to  making  them  both  happy  and 
satisfying. 

With  deep  gratitude,  and  with  warm 
good  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[Honorable  James  Keogh,  The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.G.] 

note;  The  letter  of  acceptance  was  dated  De- 
cember 9,   1970,  and  released  December  i6, 
1970. 
Mr.   Keogh's   letter   of   resignation,    dated 
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December  i,  1970,  and  released  with  the  Presi- 
dent's letter,  follows : 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

Now  that  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  first 
two  years  of  your  Administration,  the  time 
has  come  for  me  to  make  official  the  inten- 
tion about  my  future  which  I  indicated  to  you 
informally  some  time  ago.  And  so  I  submit  to 
you  my  resignation  as  your  Special  Assistant, 
effective  December  3 1 ,  1970. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  great  experiences  of 
my  life  to  have  served  on  your  staff  since  you 
were  nominated  for  the  Presidency  in  August, 
1968.  I  only  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to 
contribute  something  of  value  to  help  you  carry 
the  enormous  burdens  which  you  are  called 
upon  to  bear. 

My  course  now  is  charted  on  the  principle 


that — if  he  can — a  man  should  generally  work 
at  what  he  knows  best.  Holding  that  view,  I 
feel  that  I  should  now  return  to  private  life 
to  devote  my  attention  to  journalism,  my  pro- 
fession of  30  years. 

As  I  leave  your  official  family,  I  will  take 
with  me  the  profound  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  achieve  in  your  Presidency  the  basic 
goals  which  I  know  you  so  fervently  seek :  real 
progress  toward  a  more  fulfilled  life  for  all 
Americans  and,  indeed,  for  all  people. 

Borrowing  a  venerable  wish  from  your  an- 
cestors— and  mine — I  say  may  the  road  rise 
up  to  meet  you  and  may  the  wind  be  always 
at  your  back. 

Sincerely, 

Jim  Keogh 

[The  President,  The  White  House] 


465     Christmas  Message  to  Hospitalized  Veterans. 
December  165  1970 


MY  FAMILY  joins  me  in  wishing  all  our 
hospitalized  veterans  and  those  who  care 
for  them  a  very  happy  Christmas. 

May  this  season  of  giving  be  particu- 
larly satisfying  for  you  who  have  given 
so  much  to  all  of  us.  May  you  derive  com- 
fort and  courage  from  your  very  special 
gift  to  the  American  people:  your  sacri- 
fices in  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom. 


It  is  a  gift  that  we  can  never  fully  re- 
turn. But  because  of  it^  we  are  free  to 
worship  the  Prince  of  Peace  in  this  holy 
season;  and  we  are  nearer  to  the  peace 
on  earth  we  seek. 

Our  thoughts  will  be  with  you — as  will 
our  prayers  and  our  enduring  thanks. 

note:  The  message  was  posted  for  the  press. 


466     Remarks  at  the  Lighting  of  the  Nation's 
Christmas  Tree.     December  16,  1970 


I  KNOW  we  want  to  express  our  very 
grateful  appreciation  to  the  Mormon 
Choir  and  to  the  Friends  University  Sym- 
phonic Choir  for  their  participation  and 
particularly  under  the  rather  adverse 
weather  conditions  which  I  know  are  very 
hard  for  those  of  you  here  in  the  audience. 
As  I  was  preparing  my  Christmas  mes- 
sage to  the  Nation,  it  occurred  to  me  that 

i 


when  we  light  the  national  Christmas 
tree,  we  do  so  not  only  as  a  Nation  but 
really  as  a  family,  a  family  of  more  than 
200  million  members. 

This  week  and  next  week  millions  of 
trees  all  over  America  will  be  lighted  just 
as  we  light  this  tree  today.  And  all  over 
America  families  will  be  gathering 
together. 
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At  Christmas  I  think  we  all  think  of 
things  like  Currier  and  Ives  prints,  of 
snow  and  Santa  Claus,  of  love  and  laugh- 
ter and  homecoming.  For  this  is  part  of 
the  spirit  of  Christmas.  It  speaks  to  some- 
thing deep  and  eternal  in  the  human 
spirit,  a  yearning  for  hope,  a  celebration 
of  life,  a  wish  to  put  aside  all  the  care  and 
the  discord  that  press  in  upon  us  so  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  year,  a  wish  to  let  "the 
better  angels  of  our  nature"  sing  a  little 
and  to  sing  along  with  them. 

The  spirit  of  Christmas  is  joyous,  be- 
cause it  is  the  spirit  of  peace — a  spirit  of 
loving,  of  giving,  of  caring,  and  letting 
the  light  of  life  shine  through. 

I  received  a  Christmas  card  the  other 
day — and  thousands  of  Christmas  cards 
come  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  family — but  this  one  particularly 
I  remember  from  a  lady  in  California. 
She  wrote  something  on  it.  Let  me  read 
what  she  wrote : 

"During  this  Christmas  season  and 
throughout  the  new  year,  all  Americans 
would  like  to  have  peace  in  the  world, 
peace  in  our  homes,  and  especially  peace 
in  our  hearts" — peace  in  the  world,  peace 
in  our  homes,  and  peace  in  our  hearts. 

In  the  Christmas  season,  we  do  find 
peace  in  our  hearts.  We  find  it  because 
this  is  a  time  for  celebrating  the  simple 
things  and  the  personal  things,  the  things 
that  mean  so  much  to  us  in  human  terms. 
We  celebrate  the  love  that  unites  a  family 
and  the  little  acts  of  kindness,  the  touch 
of  a  hand,  the  words  of  comfort,  the  extra 
care  that  a  mother  takes  as  she  bakes  a 
Christmas  pie. 

And  we  think  of  the  poor  and  the  needy 
and  the  lonely,  and  we  think  of  them  not 
as  problems,  but  as  people  with  problems, 
and  we  try  to  help. 


And  in  the  act  of  giving  we  discover 
once  again  how  good  it  feels  to  give.  We 
find  peace  in  our  hearts  that  way. 

As  families  gather  together  and  those 
who  have  been  away  come  home,  we  dis- 
cover once  again  the  joys  of  sharing.  We 
remember  the  past  Christmases.  We  re- 
member the  little  incidents  of  our  child- 
hood and  how  important  the  little  things 
can  be,  the  mending  of  a  broken  toy,  the 
happiness  of  a  grandfather  at  the  sight 
of  his  grandchild's  smile,  and,  together 
again,  we  find  peace  in  our  families. 

And  then  in  this  larger  family,  this 
national  family  that  we  call  America,  of 
which  all  of  us  are  a  part,  we  find  our- 
selves drawn  together.  We  find  that  in 
the  spirit  of  Christmas,  in  the  spirit  of 
peace,  we  can  put  aside  what  divides  us 
and  rediscover  what  really  unites  us — the 
concern  for  one  another,  the  love  of 
liberty  and  justice,  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  a  great  Nation  because  we  are  a  great 
and  diverse  people. 

We  are  a  national  family  of  many  dif- 
ferent outlooks  and  many  different  hopes 
and  many  different  problems.  But  what 
holds  us  together  is  that  we  respect  one 
another,  that  we  care  about  one  another 
so  that  we  draw  strength  from  our  differ- 
ences as  we  address  our  problems. 

Just  the  other  evening  when  I  opened 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren, I  recalled  something  that  Edmund 
Burke  once  said.  What  patriotism  really 
means  is  love  of  country.  And  Burke  re- 
minded us  that  for  us  to  love  our  country, 
our  country  must  be  lovely. 

I  want  young  Americans  to  learn  to 
love  America,  not  because  it  is  the  richest 
country  in  the  world,  and  it  is,  and  not 
because  it  is  the  strongest  country  in  the 
world  or  merely  because  you  happen  to 
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have  been  born  here,  but  I  want  young 
Americans  and  all  Americans  to  love 
America  because  this  is  a  good  country, 
and  because  we  can,  in  our  making  it 
better,  and  because  it  therefore  is  truly  a 
lovely  country. 

This,  I  think,  is  the  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican family,  knowing  that  there  is  much 
to  be  done,  striving  together  to  do  it,  and 
knowing  that  at  hearty  in  the  human 
sense  of  heart,  this  is  a  lovely  country. 

In  this  spirit,  we  can  find  peace  in  our 
larger  family. 

And  our  greatest  hope  in  this  Christ- 
mas season  and  in  all  seasons  is,  of  course, 
peace  in  the  whole  world.  We  can  be 
grateful  in  this  Christmas  season  that 
already  we  have  been  able  to  bring 
200,000  men  back  from  Vietnam,  more 
coming  home.  We  can  look  forward  with 
assurance  to  an  end  of  that  war.  And  as 
we  look  around  the  world,  we  see  that 
there  are  still  many  other  danger  spots. 
And  there  are  also  many  other  threats  to 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

But  because  of  the  progress  that  we 
have  made  over  the  past  2  years,  as  I 
stand  here  before  you,  the  American 
people,  in  this  Christmas  season,  I  be- 
lieve that  I  can  confidently  say  that  we 
now  have  the  best  chance  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II  to  build  what  we  have 
not  had  in  this  whole  century,  a  full  gen- 
eration of  peace. 


As  we  look  forward  to  that  great  hope 
of  a  generation  of  peace,  we  think  espe- 
cially of  our  children,  and  at  Christmas 
we  think  especially  of  our  children. 

And  as  we  light  this  great  tree,  and  as 
millions  of  other  trees  are  lighted  in  homes 
across  the  land,  we  do  so  in  a  spirit  of 
peace  and  love  and  gathering  together. 

And  as  the  lights  go  on,  we  know  that 
these  lights  will  reflect  the  light  in  the 
eyes  of  millions  of  children  and  the  light 
of  hope  that  stirs  in  millions  of  hearts,  for 
the  true  light  of  Christmas  is  not  the  light 
on  the  tree.  It  is  the  light  in  the  eyes  of 
a  child. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  big  moment 
we  have  all  been  waiting  for.  We  are  going 
to  light  the  tree,  and  because  this  is  a  very 
big  tree,  I  understand  that  I  am  going  to 
have  some  help  to  light  it. 

And  I  am  going  to  go  down  here  in  the 
audience  and  pick  out  one  of  the  children 
to  help  me  press  the  button  to  light  the 
tree.  I  see  we  have  lots  of  volunteers. 

Now,  we  picked  this  boy  out.  He  is  the 
smallest  boy  here.  But  he  can  do  this,  I 
know,  very  well.  And  his  name  is  Andre. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:42  p.m.  at 
the  17th  annual  Pageant  of  Peace  ceremonies 
on  the  Ellipse  near  the  White  House.  The  na- 
tional community  Christmas  tree,  a  78-foot 
white  spruce  from  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota,  was  lighted  with  the  help  of  Andre 
Proctor,  age  5,  of  Washington,  D.C. 

The  President's  remarks  were  broadcast  live 
on  television. 


467     Veto  of  the  Employment  and  Manpower  Bill. 
December  165  1970 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  return  to 
the  Congress  without  my  approval  the 
Employment  and  Manpower  Act  of  1970 


[S.  3867].  Despite  concerted  efTorts  made 
by  the  administration  to  achieve  construc- 
tive legislation,  the  bill  sent  to  me  for  sig- 
nature   does    not    achieve    the    reforms 
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necessary  to  establish  a  manpower  pro- 
gram that  will  serve  the  needs  of  the  na- 
tion or  the  individual  job  seeker.  I  cannot 
accept  this  legislation  which  only  perpetu- 
ates and  extends  the  deficiencies  in  our 
manpower  programs. 

This  Administration  sent  a  manpower 
reform  proposal  to  the  Congress  in  August 
of  1969.  That  bill  would  have  pulled  to- 
gether the  present  unrelated,  narrowly 
targeted  manpower  training  programs 
and  would  have  made  it  possible  for  State 
and  local  governments  to  develop  compre- 
hensive programs  that  are  closely  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  local  communities  and  the 
individual  worker.  It  would  have  re- 
formed the  present  program  structure 
which  has  proven  to  be  almost  impossible 
for  communities  to  understand  or  to  ad- 
minister effectively. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
a  bill  which  adopted  many  of  the  struc- 
tural reform  features  I  felt  to  be  essen- 
tial. It  would  have  permitted  the  flexible 
use  of  manpower  funds  in  the  light  of 
local  requirements.  It  would  have  af- 
forded the  cities  and  States  a  responsible 
role  in  the  planning  and  administration 
of  manpower  programs.  In  addition,  the 
House-passed  bill  provided  for  transi- 
tional public  employment  that  would  be 
linked  to  training  and  other  efforts  to  ex- 
pand job  opportunities  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket at  large.  Despite  reservations  about 
some  of  the  House's  bill  provisions,  this 
administration  endorsed  it,  and  I  would 
have  signed  it. 

The  Senate  adopted  a  bill  which  we 
found  completely  unacceptable  because  it 
ignored  the  lessons  of  the  last  decade  and 
would  create  a  national  manpower  pro- 
gram that  would  relegate  large  numbers 
of  workers  to  permanent,  subsidized  em- 
ployment. Such  a  program  would  limit, 


not  expand  individual  opportunity.  The 
administration  vigorously  expressed  its 
view  on  the  Senate  bill  on  several  occa- 
sions. The  outcome  of  the  Conference — 
unfortunately  for  the  nation — reflects 
what  one  leading  House  conferee  has 
called  "a  near  abandonment  of  the 
House-approved  bill  and  a  complete 
abandonment  of  crucial  principles  relat- 
ing to  the  public  service  employment 
provisions." 

The  Conference  bill  provides  that  as 
much  as  44  percent  of  the  total  funding 
in  the  bill  go  for  dead-end  jobs  in  the  pub- 
lic sector.  Moreover,  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  these  public  sector  jobs  be 
linked  to  training  or  the  prospect  of  other 
employment  opportunities.  W.P.A.-type 
jobs  are  not  the  answer  for  the  men  and 
women  who  have  them,  for  government 
which  is  less  efficient  as  a  result,  or  for  the 
taxpayers  who  must  foot  the  bill.  Such  a 
program  represents  a  reversion  to  the 
remedies  that  were  tried  thirty-five  years 
ago.  Surely  it  is  an  inappropriate  and  in- 
effective response  to  the  problems  of  the 
seventies. 

The  Conference  bill  raises  the  number 
of  narrow  purpose  program  categories 
from  14  to  22,  whereas  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  would  have  established  a 
single,  broadly  defined  manpower  pro- 
gram. These  narrow  categorical  pro- 
grams would  continue  to  hamstring  the 
eff'orts  of  communities  to  adjust  to  change 
in  their  local  needs.  In  dealing  with  man- 
power problems,  the  Federal  Government 
should  help,  but  it  should  not  always 
prescribe. 

I  said  at  my  news  conference  last  week 
that  I  believe  our  economic  policies  are 
working.  Inflation  is  receding.  The 
economy  is  moving  up.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  present  overall  unemployment 
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rate  (5.8  percent),  even  though  the  un- 
employment rate  for  the  heads  of  families 
is  much  lower  (3  percent) .  The  adminis- 
tration IS  taking  measures  to  expand 
economic  activity  and  job  opportunities. 
Our  main  objective  is  to  achieve  a  stable 
growth  while  actively  reducing  unemploy- 
ment. 

Transitional  and  short-term  public 
service  employment  can  be  a  useful  com- 
ponent of  the  nation's  manpower  policies. 
This  administration  agreed  to  such  a  pro- 
gram provision  in  the  House-passed  bill 
and,  in  fact,  this  Administration  has  ini- 
tiated a  similar  public  service  careers  pro- 
gram under  existing  law.  But  public  em- 
ployment that  is  not  linked  to  real  jobs, 
or  which  does  not  try  to  equip  the  individ- 
ual for  changes  in  the  labor  market,  is 
not  a  solution.  I  cannot  accept  a  bill 
which  so  fully  embraces  this  self-defeat- 
ing concept. 

The  manpower  reform  bill  which  this 
administration  sent  to  the  Congress  is  one 
of  three  key  parts  in  a  program  of  funda- 
mental reform.   The  other  aspects   are 


revenue  sharing  and  reform  of  the  welfare 
system.  To  date  the  Congress  has  com- 
pleted action  on  only  the  manpower  part 
of  that  program,  and  has  done  so  in  a 
way  that  will  only  make  the  situation 
worse. 

Today,  I  reaffirm  my  administration's 
intention  to  continue  pressing  with  all  the 
resources  at  our  command  for  all  aspects 
of  the  reform  program  we  have  pro- 
posed— the  Family  Assistance  Plan,  reve- 
nue sharing  and  sound  manpower  reform. 
The  next  opportunity  for  action  on  this 
program  will  come  very  soon  in  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  vote  on  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan.  Once  again,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  without  further  delay  this  long 
overdue  reform. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 

December  16,  1970 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  D.  Hodgson  on  the 
President's  veto  message. 

On  December  21,  1970,  the  Senate  sustained 
the  President's  veto. 


468     Remarks  of  Welcome  to  Prime  Minister  Edward  Heath 
of  Great  Britain.     December  17,  1970 


Mr.  Prime  Minister: 

I  have  welcomed  you  before  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  to  this  house,  but  it  is 
a  special  privilege  to  welcome  you  for 
the  first  time  as  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain. 

Our  countries  have  a  special  relation- 
ship which  we  often  refer  to.  That  rela- 
tionship can  be  described  in  terms  of  a 
common  language,  of  our  adherence  to 
the  common  law,  and  of  the  various  insti- 


tutions of  government  which  we  share  in 
common. 

Today,  as  we  meet  for  our  talks  and  as 
we  meet  again  tomorrow,  we  shall  be 
thinking  of  those  common  bonds.  But 
what  really  makes  our  relationship  special 
is  something  far  more  significant  and  far 
more  profound.  It  is  the  dedication  of  our 
two  nations  and  of  our  two  peoples  to 
great  principles  of  justice,  progress,  free- 
dom, opportunity,  and  peace  for  ourselves 
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and  for  other  people  throughout  the 
world. 

We  have  fought  together  in  two  great 
wars  in  this  century  for  those  principles. 
And  today,  as  we  meet,  we  shall  be  speak- 
ing of  how  we  can  work  together  for  those 
principles  to  prevail,  not  only  in  our  own 
nations  but  throughout  the  world. 

As  this  Christmas  season  is  with  us,  I 
think  it  is  most  appropriate  that  we  are 
meeting,  because  no  greater  cause  could 
be  served  than  for  our  two  nations,  which 
do  have  a  special  relationship  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  which 
do  have  this  common  dedication  to  these 
great  principles,  that  our  two  nations 
should  work  together  and  be  rededicated 
anew  to  achieving  a  goal  that  people  in 
this  world  have  never  had  in  this  century, 
a  full  generation  of  peace. 

I  am  sure  our  talks  will  contribute  to- 
ward that  end. 

NOTE :  The  President  spoke  at  10:15  a.m.  on 
the  South  Lawn  at  the  White  House  where 
Prime  Minister  Heath  was  given  a  formal 
welcome  with  full  military  honors. 

See  also  Item  470. 

The  Prime  Minister  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  President: 

May  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues 
and  myself  for  the  very  warm  welcome  which 
you  have  given  us  this  morning. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  in  the  United 
States  as  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  to 
have  come  to  a  country  which  I  have  now 
known  well  for  more  than  30  years,  since  the 
time  I  first  came  here  when  I  was  a  student. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  all  admired  the 
courage  of  the  American  people,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  maintain  freedom  across  the 
world.  We  have  all  been  grateful  to  the  gen- 
erosity  of   the   American   people,   which   has 


done  so  much  to  help  to  rebuild  Europe  and 
bring  prosperity  to  other  people. 

We  have,  I  believe,  between  our  two  coun- 
tries and  our  two  peoples,  what  matters  most 
of  all,  and  that  is  a  natural  relationship,  which 
has  now  grown  up  over  many  years  and  which 
is  the  basis  for  our  work  together. 

We  were  delighted  to  be  able  to  welcome  you 
to  Chequers  in  a  very  natural  way,  in  a  very 
natural  setting,  and  just  to  have  talks  together. 

These  2  days  will  enable  us  both  to  discuss 
a  wide  range  of  affairs  of  mutual  interest  to 
us. 

Naturally,  we  shall  also  be  discussing, 
amongst  them,  Europe,  our  common  interests 
in  the  Western  Alliance,  and  Britain's  policies 
towards  Europe. 

I  see  nothing  incompatible,  nor  do  my  col- 
leagues, in  the  application  of  Britain  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  and,  thus,  to  create  a  wider  unity 
in  our  own  continent. 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  if  the  application  is 
successful,  it  will  be  to  the  benefit,  not  only 
of  Europe  and  Britain  in  Europe,  but  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and 
the  whole  free  world. 

And  as  you  have  so  rightly  said  at  this 
Christmas  time,  we  think  above  all  of  peace, 
and  what  we  can  do  to  contribute  towards  it, 
to  establish  it  on  a  solid  basis.  And  we  think, 
too,  of  those  who  are  less  fortunate  in  the 
world  and  what  we,  as  industrially  developed 
nations,  can  do  to  bring  them  a  more  pros- 
perous and  a  happier  life  than  they  have  had 
hitherto. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  looking 
forward  to  the  talks  which  we  are  going  to  have 
today,  which  will,  I  believe,  consolidate  that 
happy  relationship  which  exists  between  our 
countries,  if  I  may  say  so,  between  you  and 
myself,  because  we  have  known  each  other 
also  over  many  years,  both  in  and  out  of  office, 
and  I  believe  the  talks  which  we  are  now  going 
to  have  will  greatly  help  the  work  which  both 
of  us  have  in  hand  for  the  good  of  our  own 
countries,  for  the  Western  World,  for  freedom, 
and  for  prosperity. 
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469     Remarks  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Corn  Blight  Conference  at  Beltsville,  Maryland. 
December  17,  1970 


Mr.  Secretary^  and  all  of  the  distinguished 
guests  here  at  Belts ville: 

In  checking  the  record  I  found  that 
this  is  the  first  visit  that  a  President  of 
the  United  States  has  made  to  Beltsville 
since  President  Eisenhower  was  here  in 
1954.  And  consequently,  I  feel  particu- 
larly privileged  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
see  this  very  famous  agricultural  research 
installation  and  also  to  meet,  at  the  same 
time,  with  a  group  of  distinguished  farm 
leaders  from  across  the  Nation  on  a  sub- 
ject of  enormous  importance,  not  only 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  terms 
of  com  and  its  production — and  we  know 
what  that  means — ^but  also,  in  terms  of 
what  it  will  do  for  people  throughout  the 
world  who  might  have  a  similar  problem 
and  where  we,  of  course,  have  been  so 
generous  in  sharing  our  knowledge  with 
others  in  terms  of  helping  them  with  their 
agricultural  problems. 

I  am  going  to  take,  I  understand,  a 
brief  tour  of  the  facility  after  our  re- 
marks here.  But  I  thought  that  this  par- 
ticular occasion  was  one  that  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  say  some  things  that  I 
have  been  wanting  to  say  to  leaders  in 
the  agricultural  community  about  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  about  our  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  his  colleagues, 
and  also  about  the  American  farmer,  the 
agricultural  community  generally,  and 
what  we  in  America,  all  of  us,  owe  to 
American  agriculture. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  he  has  spoken  generously 
about  the  support  he  has  had  from  the 
President  and  the  White  House  on  the 


policies  that  he  has  recommended.  When 
he  took  this  position  I  told  him  that  it 
was  very  difficult  to  be  a  popular  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  I  told  him  that  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators,  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  for  years  got  elected  by  run- 
ning against  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
and  that  I  hoped  he  avoided  that. 

Now,  there  are  many  interpretations  of 
the  last  elections,  but  I  don't  know  of  any- 
body that  ran  against  Secretary  Hardin. 
So,  I  congratulate  him  on  that  particular 
point. 

I  want  to  say,  too,  though,  that  when  I 
did  appoint  him,  I  wanted  a  man  who 
would  speak  for  the  farmers  and  for 
American  agriculture  to  the  White  House 
rather  than  the  other  way  around.  He  has 
done  that.  Beneath  that  very  pleasant  and 
disarming  exterior  of  his  is  a  very  strong 
and  persuasive  and  determined  mind. 
And  in  these  matters  that  come  before 
us  and  the  high  decisions  that  have  to  be 
made  at  the  White  House  with  the  legis- 
lative leaders,  with  the  Cabinet,  on  the 
budget  and  other  matters,  I  can  assure 
you  that  agriculture  has  a  very  strong 
advocate. 

I  have  appreciated  that  fact,  because  I 
do  not  want  those  who  simply  are  there 
to  parrot  the  views  that  we  may  have  de- 
veloped in  advance.  I  want  somebody 
there  that  will  represent  this  community 
and  represent  it  well.  He  has  done  that. 

I  don't  mean  to  suggest  by  that  that  all 
of  the  decisions  that  we  have  made  in 
this  administration  meet  with  unanimous 
approval  by  the  leaders  of  American  agri- 
culture. I  found  that  when  we  were  trying 
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to  develop  a  farm  bill  this  year  that  it  was 
very  difficult  to  find  any  common  ground 
of  agreement. 

There  were  certainly  no  partisan  lines 
that  divided  Democrats  from  Republi- 
cans on  agricultural  issues.  As  you  know, 
generally  speaking,  it's  a  question  of  the 
corn  people  and  the  wheat  people  and  the 
cotton  people  and  the  peanut  people  and 
the  people  that  don't  have  subsidies  and 
the  people  that  do  and  so  on  down  the 
line. 

And  so  the  problem  is  to  find  a  piece  of 
farm  legislation  that  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  American  agriculture  and,  at  the 
same  time,  will  serve  the  interests  of  the 
country  generally. 

This  farm  bill,^  I  would  have  to  can- 
didly admit,  did  not  meet  with  as  much 
approval  from  all  of  the  various  agricul- 
tural organizations  as  I  would  like.  And 
I  read  the  publications.  I  know  what  some 
have  been  saying  about  the  farm  legisla- 
tion. The  Secretary  has  told  me  a  little 
about  it,  too. 

I  do  want  you  to  know,  however,  we 
do  think  it's  an  improvement.  We  do  think 
that  it's  a  good  start  in  the  right  direction. 
We  hope  that  you  will  work  with  us  in 
implementing  the  new  farm  legislation, 
and  we're  open  to  new  suggestions  as  to 
how  we  can  do  better  in  the  future.  This 
is  said  to  you  quite  candidly  and  quite 
honestly,  for  a  reason  that  I  will  now  de- 
velop with  regard  to  what  the  American 
people  owe  to  American  agriculture 
generally. 

Some  of  you  may  have  noted  that  in  a 
recent  speech  to  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  in  New  York  I  referred 
to  a  new  Commission  on  Productivity  that 
we  have  set  up  in  the  United  States.  This 


^  See  Item  443. 


Commission  has  not  received  as  much 
publicity  as  some  more  spectacular  orga- 
nizations of  that  type  might  receive,  but 
it  is  a  very  high-powered  group,  high- 
powered  in  the  sense  that  it  has  represent- 
atives of  labor,  of  management,  of  the 
general  public,  from  the  scientific  com- 
munity, and  it  comes  from  all  over  the 
United  States. 

That  Commission  has  had  several  meet- 
ings since  I  established  it  several  months 
ago.  And  as  I  sat  there  with  these  top 
leaders  of  American  industry  and  Ameri- 
can labor  and  the  American  academic 
community — American  agriculture  was 
also  represented — a  very  significant  point 
was  made,  not  only  in  the  first  meeting 
but  in  the  second  and  in  the  third.  On 
every  occasion,  it  is  this:  That  that  area 
of  the  American  economy  that  has  had 
the  greatest  growth  in  productivity  and 
that  has  the  highest  productivity  per  man- 
hour,  anyway  you  want  to  rate  it,  is  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

The  point  being  made  that  we  think  of 
industry,  and  this  is  a  great  industrial 
country;  we  think  of  services,  and  we  do 
have  many  areas  where  we  have  led  the 
world  in  the  field  of  services: — ^but  whether 
it's  in  the  field  of  industry  or  the  field  of 
services,  there  is  nothing  in  the  United 
States  that  even  approaches  the  growth 
in  productivity  of  American  agriculture. 
This  is  a  great  record.  It's  a  record  that 
is  due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  good  people  on  the  land,  farmers. 
A  farmer  these  days,  of  course,  is  much 
more  than  a  farmer.  He's  a  scientist,  and 
he's  a  technician,  he's  a  businessman,  he's 
a  man  who  knows  how  to  market,  he  has 
to  be  one  who  can  be  able  to  handle  this 
complex  business  that  we  call  agri- 
business in  many  parts  of  the  country.  But 
we  also  owe  a  very  great  debt  to  those 
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in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  those 
that  have  given  their  lives  to  this  area  of 
research,  this  area  of  developing  the  ca- 
pability to  produce  more  from  the  land 
and  to  produce  it  at  less  cost  and  with 
less  people. 

And  so,  once  I  heard  this  particular  fact 
brought  home,  that  American  agriculture 
was  that  area  of  the  American  economy 
that  had  had  the  greatest  growth  in  pro- 
ductivity and  that  was  the  most  produc- 
tive area  of  any  part  of  this  Nation,  I  then 
checked  a  little  further.  And  I  had  been 
hearing  and  some  of  you  have  been  read- 
ing, not  in  the  agricultural  press,  but  in 
the  press  generally,  about  the  costs  of  our 
farm  program. 

And  so  I  found  that  when  we  checked 
to  see  the  percentage  of  family  income 
that  goes  into  food,  that  at  the  present 
time,  the  American  housewife  pays  a 
smaller  percentage  of  her  family  income 
for  food  in  America  than  she's  ever  paid 
in  our  history;  and  second,  that  the  Amer- 
ican housewife  in  this  country,  that  is  by 
far  the  best  fed  country  in  the  world  in 
terms  of  what  the  American  people  have 
available  on  their  table  and  in  their  stores 
and  through  their  markets — ^but  in  spite 
of  that  fact,  that  the  American  housewife 
today  pays  a  smaller  percentage  of  her 
family  income  for  food  than  the  house- 
wife in  any  other  country  of  the  world. 

What  does  this  mean?  Well,  it  means 
that  despite  all  the  problems  that  we  hear 
about  American  agriculture,  and  despite 
the  condemnation  we  hear  of  farm  pro- 
grams, that  American  agriculture,  and 
particularly  the  American  farmer,  must 
be  doing  something  right.  It  means  also 
that  the  Nation  owes  American  agricul- 
ture a  very  great  debt,  a  very  great  debt 
which  perhaps  has  not  been  adequately 
reflected  in  agricultural  income. 


I  am  not  happy  about  the  fact  that 
agricultural  income  has  not  been  at  the 
rates  that  it  should  have  been  over  these 
past  few  years.  I  think  that  the  farmer,  as 
I  said  during  the  campaign  of  1968  and 
in  campaigns  before  that,  deserves  a  fair 
share  of  the  Nation's  increasing  wealth 
and  its  increasing  productivity,  due  to  the 
fact  that  American  agriculture  is  so 
productive. 

But  I  do  think  that  it  is  important  that, 
representing  all  of  the  American  people 
in  this  Christmas  season,  that  I  am  able  to 
say  to  the  farmers  of  America,  through 
this  very  distinguished  group,  that  we 
are  aware  of  the  great  debt  that  we  owe  to 
the  farmers.  We  are  aware  of  the  great 
debt  we  owe  to  agriculture.  We  are  aware 
of  the  great  debt  t^hat  we  owe  to  all  of 
those  who  work  in  this  particular  field. 

We  are  the  best  fed  people,  but  at  the 
lowest  cost,  the  lowest  percentage  of  our 
income,  of  any  country  in  the  world.  And 
for  that,  we  are  most  grateful. 

That  brings  me  finally  to  another  point 
that  particularly  occurs  since  I  met  today 
with  the  British  Prime  Minister.  And  we 
talked  about  problems  around  the  world. 
And  one  of  the  problems  we  discussed  was 
the  problem  of  hunger  in  the  world.  We 
have  problems  of  hunger  in  this  country, 
as  you  are  aware,  and  there  are  problems 
of  hunger  in  all  countries,  rich  and  poor, 
around  the  world. 

But  the  problems  of  hunger  in  this 
country,  of  course,  are,  in  terms  of  mag- 
nitude, nothing  compared  to  what  the 
problems  are  in  countries  that  simply  do 
not  have  the  enormous  productivity  that 
we  have. 

And  so,  as  we  look  around  the  world, 
and  as  we  think  of  the  future  of  the  world 
and  what's  going  to  happen,  we  realize 
how  much  American  agriculture  can  con- 
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tribute.  I  speak  not  simply  of  those  foods 
that  we  may  export  to  other  countries — 
and  we're  very  interested  in  those  export 
markets.  And  beHeve  me,  nobody's  fight- 
ing as  hard  for  those  markets  as  Cliff 
Hardin  is  fighting.  After  he  returns  from 
each  trip,  he  goes  over  to  the  State  De- 
partment and  then  he  comes  to  the  White 
House.  And  sometimes  he  wins,  I  might 
say.  We  hope  that  he  wins  a  little  more 
often  in  the  future.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
I  think  that  we  should  recognize  that  in 
terms  of  the  long-range  prospect,  that 
American  agriculture  is  doing  more,  far 
more,  than  simply  seeing  to  it  that  we  in 
America  have  the  benefit  of  an  enor- 
mously rich  society  in  terms  of  what  we 
can  put  on  our  tables  at  Christmastime 
or  Thanksgiving  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
day  of  the  week — we  owe  it  to  the  produc- 
tivity of  American  agriculture.  But  also, 
in  terms  of  the  future  of  the  world,  what 
we  have  learned  in  America  and  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  able  to  share  with 
other  people  may  make  a  difference  in 
these  next  10,  15,  25  years,  a  difference  as 
to  whether  millions  of  people  all  over  the 
world  will  grow  up  without  enough  to 
eat  at  all  or  whether  they  may  have  a 
better  chance,  not  as  good  a  chance  as  our 
people  have,  but  at  least  a  better  chance 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  to 
survive. 

And  I  leave  on  that  particular  note. 
I  leave  on  it  because  I  think  it  is  well  for 
us  in  this  Christmas  season  to  recognize 
that  this  is  one  time  of  the  year  when 
we  naturally  think  of  our  own  private 
concerns  and  the  problems  that  we  have 
of  meeting  our  family  budgets  and  the 
like,  but  also  it  is  a  time  when  we  think 
of  what  we  can  do  and  what  we  are  doing 
to  help  other  people,  to  help  other  people 
in  the  United  States,  and  what  we  are 


doing  to  help  other  people  in  this  world, 
to  make  it  a  more  peaceful  world,  to  make 
it  a  better  world,  to  make  it  a  world  in 
which  children  don't  go  hungry,  not  here, 
not  anyplace  else. 

That's  an  ideal  people  could  never 
dream  of  before.  It  is  an  ideal  that  per- 
haps we  can  reach  for  now.  But  if  we  can 
reach  for  it,  we  will  be  standing  on  a  little 
bit  higher  plateau,  perhaps  a  considerably 
higher  plateau  from  which  to  reach,  be- 
cause American  agriculture  has  built  that 
plateau,  built  it  by  its  productivity,  by  its 
devotion,  by  its  dedication  in  developing 
the  most  productive  economy  in  terms  of 
agriculture  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  let  alone  the  history  of  the  United 
States. 

And  so,  I  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  representatives  of  agriculture  for 
coming  to  this  particular  meeting,  deal- 
ing with  this  problem,  which  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  problem  in  a  way,  a  small 
part  of  the  problem,  but  symbolizes  it  all. 

There  was  a  time,  I  suppose  not  10, 
maybe  not  25  years  ago,  we  should  say, 
there  was  a  time  25  years  ago  when  com 
blight  came  we  might  not  have  had 
enough  in  storage  to  take  up  the  slack,  but 
beyond  that,  we  might  not  have  developed 
the  capability  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

But  now  we  not  only  have  the  amount 
in  storage  to  take  up  the  gap,  but  we 
also,  as  I  understand,  due  to  the  enormous 
facilities  of  research  and  the  brains  and 
the  overtime  and  the  genius  that  have 
gone  into  it,  we  are  finding  an  answer  to 
this  problem. 

And  that  means  that  in  the  future  we 
will  be  able  to  deal  with  it  more  effec- 
tively. It  means,  also,  we  can  share  this 
knowledge  with  other  people  throughout 
the  world. 

So  with  that,  thank  you  to  all  the  farm- 
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ers  of  America  and  through  you,  to  the 
farmers  of  America,  thank  you  for  making 
it  possible  for  us  in  America  to  have  a 
much  better  table  on  Christmas  Day  for 
that  Christmas  dinner  or  that  Christmas 
lunch,  whichever  it  happens  to  be,  and 
to  have  it  at  lower  cost  in  terms  of  our 
total  income  than  we've  ever  had  it  before 


and  at  lower  cost  in  terms  of  our  total  in- 
come than  any  other  people  in  the  world 
can  enjoy. 
Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:32  p.m.  to 
some  100  representatives  of  farm  organizations 
attending  the  conference  at  the  Agricultural 
Research  Center. 


470     Toasts  of  the  President  and  Prime  Minister  Heath 
of  Great  Britain.     December  17,  1970 


Mr,  Prime  Minister  and  our  very  dis- 
tinguished guests  this  evening: 

George  Bernard  Shaw  once  wrote  that 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were 
two  countries  separated  by  a  common 
language.  On  this  particular  occasion,  it 
is  always  customary  to  speak  of  the  spe- 
cial relationship  which  exists  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  a 
relationship  which — ^we  referred  to  this 
morning — ^grows  out  not  of  simply  the  fact 
that  we  share  a  common  language,  al- 
though we  may  speak  it  a  bit  differently, 
but  that  we  also  have  the  traditions  of 
the  common  law  and  other  institutions 
that  we  have  adhered  to  together. 

But  in  this  particular  instance,  I  should 
point  out  that  we  are  very  fortunate  that 
the  special  relationship  is  one  that  goes 
beyond  simply  semantics.  It  is  based  on 
something  more  than  language  and  law 
and  history  and  tradition.  It's  based  on 
the  fact  that  our  two  countries  have  in- 
terests in  the  world,  interests  in  progress 
and  peace  and  justice,  all  of  those  very 
simple  words  but  which  have  such  great 
meaning,  which  are  similar  and  common 
and  that  we  work  together  to  achieve 
those  interests. 

Also,  it  is,  for  me,  a  very  special  priv- 
ilege tonight  to  point  out  that  apart  from 


the  special  relationship  which  exists  be- 
tween our  two  countries  for  the  reasons 
that  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  a  special 
relationship  which  exists  because  of  the 
personal  relationship  I  have  been  for- 
tunate to  have  had  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, our  very  distinguished  honored  guest 
tonight. 

I  have  known  him  for  almost  20  years, 
which  is  a  long  time  in  politics  or  in  world 
affairs.  I  have  known  him  when  I've  been 
out  of  office  and  he's  been  out  of  office. 
And  as  he  pointed  out  this  morning,  now 
for  the  first  time,  we  are  both  in  office 
and  together. 

I  should  point  out,  too,  that  as  we  re- 
ceive him  tonight  in  this  Christmas  season 
at  this  dinner,  that  over  the  past  2  years, 
almost  2  years,  that  we  have  had  dinners 
here  in  this  State  Dining  Room,  we  have 
had  many  distinguished  guests,  but  the 
Prime  Minister  is  the  first  guest  that  I 
have  received  in  the  White  House  who 
was  here  as  a  guest  almost  a  year  ago, 
or  over  a  year  ago,  when  he  was  out  of 
office  and  is  now  being  received  as  a  guest 
when  he  is  the  head  of  government. 

And  I  can  only  say,  having  recounted 
that,  that  at  least  he's  moving  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  only  painting  in  this  room  is  the 
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very  famous  painting  of  Lincoln  over  the 
fireplace.  And  there  are  so  many  stories 
and  anecdotes  from  the  Lincoln  period 
that  could  be  appropriate  tonight,  but  one 
in  particular  that  I  think  should  be  re- 
counted before  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening. 

During  the  War  Between  the  States, 
when  the  Union  had  an  embargo  on  the 
South,  the  textile  mills  in  Britain  suffered 
greatly.  And  the  workers  of  Manchester 
sent  a  message  to  Lincoln  indicating  their 
support  of  what  he  was  trying  to  do. 

Lincoln  wrote  to  them  in  his  own  hand 
a  message  in  return  in  which  he  said,  as 
I  recall,  that  whatever  happened  in  the 
future  and  whatever  catastrophe  might 
occur  in  either  our  country  or  theirs,  that 
of  one  thing  we  could  be  sure,  that  the 
peace  and  friendship  between  our  two 
nations  would  be  perpetual. 

He  said  that  and  wrote  that  100  years 
ago.  There  is  no  question  tonight  that 
when  we  speak  of  peace  and  friendship 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  that  it  will  be  perpetual  as  it  has 
been  throughout  this  century. 

The  only  question  is  how  that  peace 
and  that  friendship,  along  with  the  peace 
and  friendship  that  we  enjoy  with  so 
many  of  our  other  friends  in  the  world 
who  share  common  interests,  how  that 
can  be  used  to  achieve  a  greater  peace 
and  a  greater  friendship  for  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  a  goal  far  away  it 
seems  at  times,  but  a  goal  which  we  all 
constantly  strive  to  achieve. 

And  I  can  only  say  that  because  of  the 
very  great  respect  that  I  have  and  my  col- 
leagues in  this  Government  have  for  the 
Prime  Minister,  his  leadership,  and  for 
his  colleagues  in  his  Government,  that  I 
have  great  confidence  that  our  two  na- 


tions will  work  together,  not  only  for 
peace  and  friendship  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States  but  for  what 
we  have  never  had  in  this  century,  a  gen- 
eration of  peace  for  the  whole  world. 

And  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  our  meet- 
ings at  Chequers  earlier  this  year  and  our 
meeting  here  in  Washington  today  took 
place  and  our  meeting  in  Camp  David 
tomorrow  will  take  place.  I  believe  it  will 
contribute  to  that  great  goal  that  all  of  us 
feel  particularly  close  to  during  this 
Christmas  season. 

And  it  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  know  that 
all  of  you  would  like  to  rise  and  raise  your 
glasses  in  a  toast  to  the  Queen. 

The  Queen. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:52  p.m.  in. 
the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 

See  also  Item  468. 

The  Prime  Minister  responded  as  follows : 

Mr.  President: 

I,  first  of  all,  thank  you  for  the  great  honor 
you  have  done  me  as  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  to  invite  me  here  to  your  country  on 
this  official  visit  and  to  say  how  much  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  enjoying  it  and  to  thank 
you  for  the  very  warm  welcome  which  you've 
given  us  here  and  for  the  kind  words  which 
you've  just  spoken  in  your  toast  which  you've 
proposed  to  the  health  of  Her  Majesty,  the 
Queen. 

If  I  may  say  so,  coming  here  as  leader  of 
Her  Majesty's  loyal  opposition  and  being  enter- 
tained by  you  and  by  Mrs.  Nixon  was  extremely 
enjoyable.  I  find  only  one  thing  more  pleasant, 
and  that  is  to  come  here  as  Her  Majesty's 
Prime  Minister  and  to  be  entertained  in  this 
way. 

And  I'd  like  to  thank  you  for  bringing  to- 
gether here  tonight,  not  only  such  a  distin- 
guished gathering  but  also  so  many  friends, 
some  of  whom  I've  known  now  for  a  very 
long  time,  indeed. 

And  so  it  gives  me  particular  pleasure  to 
have  been  able  to  meet  them  here  tonight  and 
to  find  them  here  seated  at  your  table.  It  gives 
me  very  great  pleasure,  indeed. 
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And  thank  you,  too,  on  this  festive  occasion 
for  arranging  for  the  Army  Chorus  to  come 
here  and  sing  carols.  I  suspect  that  this  was 
done  of  intent  knowing  of  my  musical  interests 
and  my  great  delight  in  carols  and  that  they 
should  have  chosen  to  have  sung  one  of 
the  oldest  carols,  the  "Coventry  Carol,"  one 
of  the  oldest  carols  in  our  language.  I  think 
it  was  a  charming  gesture  and  then  to  end  with 
the  "Boar's  Head"  from  Oxford  College  was 
also  very  significant.  What  my  Cambridge  col- 
leagues here  will  say,  I  shall  have  to  settle  with 
them  afterwards.  But  this  was  a  very  touching 
gesture  which  I  much  appreciate. 

And  you  have  referred  not  only  to  the  happy 
relationship  between  our  two  countries  but 
also  to  the  relationship  which  has  existed  be- 
tween us  now  for  a  very  long  time,  indeed. 

And  there  have  been  times  when  you  were 
out  of  office  and  I  was  a  Minister.  There  was 
a  time  when  you  were  in  office  and  I  was  in 
opposition.  And  now  this  is  the  first  occasion 
on  which  we  have  both  been  in  office  together 
and  I  hope  that  this  will  continue  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Constitution  for  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. We  have  a  rather  more  flexible  approach, 
if  I  may  say  so,  in  these  matters.  We  are  not 
quite  so  bound  by  law. 

I  may  perhaps  reveal  the  fact  that  there  was 
one  moment  when  it  seemed  to  me  that  our 
relationship  was  endangered.  Indeed,  I  thought 
that  the  relationship  between  our  two  countries 
might  have  broken  down. 

On  the  night  of  the  British  elections,  I 
finally  got  to  bed  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  left  a  note  for  my  housekeeper  saying,  "In 
no  circumstances  to  be  woken  up  before  noon, 
and  then  with  breakfast,"  knowing  that  no 
more  results  would  come  through  before 
lunch  time. 

And  at  noon  I  was  woken  up  and  breakfast 
was  brought.  I  was  very  sleepy.  And  I  said 
to  her,  "Has  anything  happened?" 

She  said,  "Yes,  President  Nixon  has 
telephoned." 

I  said,  "What?"  And,  "What  did  you  say?" 

She  said,  "I  told  him  very  firmly  that  you 
were  in  no  circumstances  to  be  disturbed 
before  noon." 

At  that  moment  I  thought  the  friendship 
between  ourselves  and  our  countries  was 
endangered. 


"Good  heavens,"  I  said,  "I  must  do  some- 
thing about  it." 

She  said,  "You  need  do  nothing.  He  said 
he  would  telephone  at  3  p.m.,"  which  the 
President  very  kindly  did. 

And  so  that  happy  relationship  still  remains. 

And  here  tonight,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  that  you  should  have  brought  together 
the  two  Ambassadors  of  our  countries.  Mr. 
Annenberg  and  his  wife  are  here,  who  have 
come  over  for  this  occasion,  and  John  Free- 
man and  his  wife  also.  And  I  feel  that  the 
relationship  between  our  countries  depends 
so  much  on  the  work  of  our  Ambassadors  that 
we  are  able  to  have  meetings  from  time  to 
time,  but  they,  day  by  day,  are  in  contact  with 
the  people  of  our  countries,  and  we  so  much 
appreciate  what  they  are  able  to  do  to  main- 
tain this  close  connection  which  we  have. 

Indeed,  we  are  blessed,  thrice  blessed  to- 
night, because  Monsieur  Alphand  is  here,  for- 
merly a  very  distinguished  Ambassador  of 
France  in  your  own  Capital.  And  so,  we  are, 
indeed,  happy  to  have  so  many  ambassadors 
and  particularly  in  view  of  the  risks  which 
ambassadors  run  today  in  the  lives  which  they 
lead. 

Indeed,  I  recounted  to  our  own  Ambassador 
earlier  this  evening  that  when  I  was  at  the 
Foreign  Office  I  remembered  in  the  course  of 
research  which  my  private  secretary  was  doing, 
he  stumbled  across  a  dispatch  from  an  am- 
bassador living  in  a  rather  remote  part  of 
the  world,  in  1882  I  think  it  was,  when  the 
Foreign  Secretary  was  in  the  Lords  and  there 
had  been  a  revolution. 

And  his  dispatch  ended  with  a  rather  vivid 
description  of  what  had  happened  and  then 
said,  I  recall,  "My  Lord,  as  I  write  this  dis- 
patch, the  revolutionary  mob  is  outside  the 
compound.  They  are  now  battering  against  the 
gates.  Should  they  batter  them  down,  they 
will  then  descend  upon  the  residence  in  which 
I  write  this  dispatch,  and  should  they  batter 
against  the  doors,  I  fear  they  will  give  in.  And, 
then.  My  Lord,  the  mob  will  enter  this  resi- 
dence, and  then,  My  Lord,  I  shall  no  longer 
remain  Your  Lordship's  humble  and  obedient 
servant." 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  this  is  a  very  festive 
occasion.  And  earlier  this  evening,  enjoying 
your  hospitality  at  the  Blair  House,  I  recalled 
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that  Mr.  Churchill  was  here  in  the  Christmas 
of  1 94 1  at  a  very  dark  moment  for  my  own 
country  in  the  war. 

And  the  Christmas  tree  was  lit  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Churchill  made  a  short  speech. 
And  I  reread  it  tonight,  because  the  book  of 
his  speeches  was  not  quite  by  my  bed,  but 
almost  there. 

And  in  it  he  had  one  rather  remarkable 
phrase  in  which  he  said,  "I  cannot  feel  other 
than  at  home  here  where  I  am  tonight  at  this 
Christmas  time." 

And,  if  I  may,  perhaps  in  a  very  simple  way, 
sum  up  how  it  seems  to  me:  With  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  two  countries,  I  cannot 
feel  other  than  at  home  here  tonight  on  this 
festive  occasion.  It  is  perfectly  natural  so  to  do. 
It  doesn't  require  any  effort.  It  doesn't  require 
any  policy. 

We  are  of  the  same  stock  and  origin  and 
language  and  background,  and  I  think  the 
simplest  thing  is  to  say  one  cannot  help  but 
feel  at  home,  and  how  thankful  one  is  for  it. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  for  all  that  you  have  done  to  make  this 
possible.  Our  talks  have  been  of  the  greatest 
value  and  I  hope  that  you  feel  the  same  way 


about  it  and  that  they  will  be  of  continuing 
value  to  the  relationship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, and  we  can  continue  them  tomorrow 
knowing  that  we  do  so  not  only  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  Britain  but  also 
of  our  friends  and  allies,  because  this  happy 
and  natural  relationship  which  we  have  is  not 
an  exclusive  one. 

It  is  one  in  which  we  join,  but  also  one  which 
we  wish  to  share  with  others,  our  friends  and 
allies,  in  a  common  cause. 

And  we  have  a  common  purpose  which  you 
have  aptly  described  as  to  bring  about  a 
generation  of  peace  and  a  growing  prosperity, 
not  only  for  we,  the  more  fortunate  ones,  but 
those  who  are  less  fortunate  in  the  world  and 
who  by  their  own  efforts  haven't  yet  been  able 
to  achieve  those  good  things  which  we  can 
enjoy  together. 

And  so  at  this  Christmastime,  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  and  your  wife  very  sincerely  for 
this  splendid  gathering  tonight,  and  for  your 
admirable  hospitality. 

And  I  would  ask  everyone  here  to  rise  and 
drink  to  the  health  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President. 


47 1     Statement  on  Signing  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1971. 
December  22,  1970 


I  AM  TODAY  signing  H.R.  17923,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  197I5  even 
though  it  adds  $342.5  million  in  budget 
authority  and  a  similar  amount  in  budget 
outlays  to  the  amounts  I  requested  for  fis- 
cal year  1971.  This  bill  includes  funds  for 
many  programs  which  are  essential  to 
farmers  and  consumers,  to  the  needy,  to 
our  rural  communities  and  the  agriculture 
industry,  including  such  important  pro- 
grams as  meat  inspection,  food  stamps, 
child  nutrition,  farm  commodity  pro- 
grams, small  watershed  projects,  rural  de- 
velopment activities,  and  others.  We  can- 


not risk  possible  disruption  of  programs 
so  essential  to  so  broad  a  part  of  our 
society. 

Nevertheless,  in  addition  to  my  concern 
over  large  additions  to  what  I  considered 
to  be  a  fiscally  sound  budget,  I  wish  to 
point  out  several  other  areas  of  concern. 

My  1 97 1  budget  proposed  elimination 
of  the  Special  Milk  program.  In  its  place,  I 
supported  a  greatly  expanded  and  vastly 
improved  Child  Nutrition  program.  The 
Congress  has,  for  the  most  part,  accepted 
my  recommendations  for  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion program,  but  in  addition  has  retained 
the  Special  Milk  program,  adding  $104 
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million  to  my  budget.  I  have  accepted  the 
judgment  of  the  Congress  and  earlier  this 
year  directed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  implement  the  Special  Milk  program 
for  the  school  year  1970-71. 1  still  believe, 
however,  that  in  the  long  run,  Govern- 
ment support  for  food  programs  should 
concentrate  on  helping  the  needy  rather 
than  subsidizing  rich  and  poor  alike  as  the 
Special  Milk  program  does. 

Another  program  which  I  recom- 
mended for  elimination  was  the  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  program.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation  for  about  35 
years  assisting  farmers  in  learning  about 
and  in  establishing  practices  to  conserve 
the  use  of  their  soil  and  water  resources. 
Over  the  years,  however,  much  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  in  this  program  has  been 
used  to  stimulate  farm  production  or  to 
carry  out  farming  practices  the  Federal 
Government  need  not  support,  rather 
than  to  support  environmental  preserva- 
tion. For  these  reasons,  four  Presidents 
have  proposed  elimination  or  sharp  reduc- 
tion of  this  program.  Congress  insists  upon 
continuation.  I  now  propose  a  changed 
program. 

— Changed  to  focus  upon  preserving 
our  environment. 

— Changed  to  focus  upon  demonstra- 
tion of  good  environmental  enhance- 
ment practices. 

— Changed  to  return  more  public  bene- 
fits at  less  public  cost. 


In  this  way,  I  hope,  with  the  support  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity, to  bring  this  program  into  line 
with  the  needs  of  today  and  tomorrow.  I 
am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  go  forward  with  a 
program  whose  funding  is  consistent  with 
these  new  directions  and  to  review  the 
management  of  the  program  to  ensure 
attainment  of  these  objectives  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible.  To  lend  emphasis 
to  these  new  dimensions,  the  program  will 
be  renamed  the  Rural  Environmental 
Assistance  program. 

My  budget  request  assumed  enactment 
of  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  which  would  permit  an  ex- 
panded Food  Stamp  program.  Immediate 
action  on  this  important  legislation  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  continue  this  program 
beyond  January  i,  1971. 

This  bill  also  includes  a  number  of 
increases  over  my  budget  request  for  vari- 
ous programs  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  and  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  I  am  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
make  a  critical  review  of  these  items  and 
recommend  to  me  appropriate  program 
levels  to  be  implemented. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  17923  is  Public  Law 
91-566  (84  Stat.  1480). 


4,72     Letter  to  the  House  Minority  Leader  on  Social  Security 
Legislation.     December  22,  1970 


Dear  Jerry: 

In  response  to  your  question  about  my 
attitude  toward  the  Social  Security  legis- 
lation [H.R.   17550]  now  stalled  in  the 


Senate,   be  assured  that   I  favor  quick 
enactment. 

Some    Senators    contend    that   Social 
Security  legislation  cannot  be  salvaged  in 
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this  Senate  unless  welfare  reform,  appro- 
priations bills  and  other  vital  measures  are 
sacrificed.  I  am  not  yet  willing  to  concede 
the  Senate's  indifference  or  impotence.  I 
have  urged  the  Senate  to  bring  to  vote  all 
of  this  important  work  that  lies  before  it. 
There  is  still  plenty  of  time  to  do  what  is 
necessary  before  January  3. 

Should  the  Senate  be  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  adopt  these  vital  measures  by  then, 
I  will  resubmit  the  Social  Security  benefit 


increases  and  welfare  reform,  along  with 
the  other  key  bills  that  remain  unenacted. 
And  I  will  propose  that  the  Social  Security 
increases  be  retroactive  in  their  effect  to 
January  i,  1971,  so  that  no  Social  Security 
recipient  is  harmed  by  the  Senate's  failure 
to  act. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 

[Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.  20515] 


473     Statement  on  Signing  Executive  Order  Establishing  a 
Water  Quality  Enforcement  Program. 
December  23,  1970 


I  HAVE  TODAY  directed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  permit  program  cover- 
ing facilities  which  discharge  waste  into 
navigable  waters  and  their  tributaries  in 
the  United  States.  This  new  program  will 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  enforce  water  quality  stand- 
ards and  provide  a  major  strengthening  of 
our  efforts  to  clean  up  our  Nation's  water. 

Last  February  I  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  comprehensive  water  pollution 
program,  as  part  of  my  37-point  program 
designed  to  protect  our  environment.  My 
proposals  included  legislative  measures  to 
make  the  establishment  and  enforcement 
of  water  quality  standards  more  effective 
and  expeditious.  Unfortunately,  no  con- 
gressional action  has  been  taken  on  my 
water  pollution  control  proposals.  I  will 
continue  to  seek  enactment  of  these  pro- 
posals during  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  directing  the 
immediate  initiation  of  a  new,  coordi- 
nated program  of  water  quality  enforce- 
ment under  the  Refuse  Act  of  1 899,  an  act 


whose  potential  for  water  pollution  con- 
trol has  only  recently  been  recognized. 

This  law,  which  we  have  relied  upon 
for  many  of  our  water  pollution  enforce- 
ment actions  to  date,  prohibits  the  dis- 
charge of  refuse  matter,  except  that  flow- 
ing from  streets  and  sewers,  into  navigable 
waters  or  their  tributaries  without  a  per- 
mit from  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Through  a  more  activist  utilization  of  this 
act,  we  will  be  able  to  require  industries 
to  submit  to  State  authorities  and  the 
Federal  Government  data  concerning  ef- 
fluents which  they  plan  to  discharge  into 
navigable  waters.  For  those  firms  that  are 
complying  with  water  quality  standards, 
the  issuance  of  a  permit,  agreed  upon  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States, 
will  assure  all  parties  that  standards  are 
being  met.  To  deal  with  those  who  are 
disregarding  our  pollution  control  laws, 
a  swift  and  comprehensive  enforcement 
mechanism  is  provided  by  this  authority. 

The  most  effective  use  of  the  Refuse 
Act  will  require  close  coordination  be- 
tween the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
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Environmental  Protection  Agency  as  well 
as  other  Federal  and  State  authorities. 
The  Executive  order  [i  1574]  I  am  signing 
today  will  ensure  that  such  coordination 
is  provided  and  that  the  program  is  ini- 
tiated promptly.  As  this  order  makes  clear, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  will 
make  the  necessary  determinations  on  be- 
half of  the  Federal  Government  for  all 
water  quality  aspects  of  this  program. 

The  Refuse  Act  permit  program  makes 
maximum  use  of  all  existing  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  water  quality.  It  will  apply 
to  discharges  both  from  new  installations 
and  from  existing  facilities.  Implementa- 
tion of  the  program  will  begin  when  pro- 
posed regulations,  soon  to  be  issued  for 
comment,  are  promulgated.  Permits  for 
new  discharges  will  be  required  immedi- 
ately. For  existing  discharges,  the  dead- 
line for  filing  applications  will  be  July  i, 
1 97 1,  to  provide  the  States  an  opportunity 
to  mobilize  for  this  program.  In  the  mean- 
time, violators  of  water  quality  standards 
will  not  be  exempt  from  prosecution  un- 
der the  Refuse  Act. 

I  wish  to  make  clear  that  although  the 
Refuse  Act  generally  does  not  apply  to 


municipal  discharges,  we  will  continue  to 
vigorously  employ  other  authorities  for 
dealing  with  violations  of  water  quality 
standards  by  municipalities.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  recently  put 
three  large  cities  on  notice  that  it  will  take 
legal  action  under  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  if  they  do  not  take 
steps  to  correct  water  quality  violations. 
Implementation  of  a  program  of  this 
magnitude  will  not  be  easy.  It  involves  a 
number  of  Federal  agencies,  50  States, 
and  many  thousands  of  industries.  But  we 
cannot  afford  to  wait.  We  must  move 
ahead  to  clean  up  our  waters.  I  invite  the 
help  and  cooperation  of  the  States,  pri- 
vate industry,  and  all  citizens  in  making 
the  Refuse  Act  permit  program  an  effec- 
tive tool  to  promote  our  water  quality 
objectives. 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  re- 
leased the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on 
the  water  quality  enforcement  program  by 
Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman,  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  Robert  E.  Jordan  III, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  Civil  Functions,  Department  of  the  Army, 
and  William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  Administrator, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 


474     Christmas  Statement. 
December  24,  1970 

CHRISTMAS  is  a  family  time.  Let  us 
make  it^  at  Christmas  1970,  a  time  when 
we  have  a  very  special  sense  of  Americans 
as  a  national  family.  Let  us  put  aside  what 
divides  us  and  rediscover  what  unites  us — 
concern  for  one  another,  love  of  liberty 
and  justice,  pride  in  our  own  diversity. 
Let  us  resolve  to  work  together  to  right 
old  wrongs  and  heal  old  wounds,  to  do 
what  needs  to  be  done  to  make  this  a 


better  country  and  a  better  world  for  all 
of  our  children. 

Our  greatest  hope  at  Christmas  1970 — 
and  at  every  Christmastime  of  course — ^is 
for  peace  in  the  world.  This  Christmas  we 
can  be  thankful  that  we  are  making  prog- 
ress toward  peace. 

Peace  is  a  fragile  thing,  and  there  are 
dangers  that  threaten  it  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  But  I  firmly  believe  that,  in  this 
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Christmas  season,  we  can  look  forward 
with  greater  confidence  than  at  any  time 
since  World  War  II  to  the  prospect  that 


our  children  can  have,  at  last,  what  we  all 
devoutly  hope  for:  a  generation  of  peace. 


475     Memorandum  of  Disapproval  of  a  Bill  for  the  Relief 
of  Miloye  M.  Sokitch.     December  24,  1970 


I  HAVE  WITHHELD  my  approval  from 
H.R.  357 1,  "Relief  of  Miloye  M.  Sokitch." 

This  bill  would  permit  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  con- 
sider the  claim  of  Miloye  M.  Sokitch  un- 
der the  Italian  claims  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commission.  The  amount 
determined  by  the  Commission  to  be  due 
to  Mr.  Sokitch  would  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  out  of  the  Italian 
Claims  Fund. 

After  World  War  II  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment transferred  funds  to  the  United 
States  for  the  payment  of  claims  of 
Americans  for  the  loss  or  damage  of  their 
property  in  Italy  during  the  war.  While 
the  statutory  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram originally  limited  the  eligibility  of 
claimants  to  those  who  were  American 
nationals  at  the  time  their  property  was 
lost  or  damaged,  the  law  was  amended  in 
1958  to  include  persons,  so-called  late 
nationals,  who  had  become  nationals  of 
the  United  States  prior  to  August  9,  1 955, 
and  who  had  filed  claims  under  the  origi- 
nal statute  prior  to  September  30,  1956. 

Mr.  Sokitch  has  a  claim  of  $215,200  for 
property  losses  he  suffered  in  Italy  during 
the  war.  He  was  not  eligible  to  have  his 
claim  considered  under  the  original  legis- 
lation, however,  because  he  did  not  be- 
come an  American  citizen  until  1 947,  and 
he  was  not  eligible  to  have  his  claim  con- 
sidered as  a  late  national  under  the  1958 
amendment  because  he  had  not  filed  a 


claim  within  the  time  prescribed  in  that 
amendment. 

In  1967,  the  Executive  Branch  recom- 
mended general  legislation  which  would 
have  recognized  the  claims  of  Mr.  Sokitch 
and  approximately  50  other  late  nationals 
similarly  situated  but  Congress  refused  to 
enact  it.  At  the  same  time,  since  approxi- 
mately $1  million  was  still  left  in  the 
Italian  claims  program,  Congress  did  au- 
thorize the  settlement  of  the  claims  of 
Americans  who  lost  property  in  areas 
ceded  by  Italy  after  the  war,  primarily  the 
Dodecanese  Islands. 

I  can  find  no  true  equities  to  support 
approval  of  H.R.  3571.  Mr.  Sokitch's 
claim  is  no  different  from  those  of  the  50 
other  late  nationals  whose  claims  for  prop- 
erty losses  in  Italy  are  barred  by  existing 
law.  Along  with  these  other  claimants, 
Mr.  Sokitch  was  also  denied  relief  when 
the  general  legislation  that  would  have 
recognized  their  claims  was  rejected  by 
Congress.  Mr.  Sokitch  would  thus  be  given 
special  and  preferential  treatment  over  a 
number  of  other  persons  whose  cases  differ 
in  no  material  respect  from  his. 

Further,  permitting  Mr.  Sokitch  to  have 
his  claim  adjudicated  and  paid,  if  other- 
wise found  meritorious,  would  be  unfair 
to  those  persons  whose  claims  for  property 
losses  in  the  areas  ceded  by  Italy  are  now 
under  consideration.  I  am  advised  that 
asserted  claims  under  this  ongoing  pro- 
gram aggregate  approximately  $24  mil- 
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lion  as  compared  with  the  $1  million  avail- 
able for  their  payment.  Any  settlement 
paid  Mr.  Sokitch  under  the  preferential 
provisions  of  H.R.  3571  will  obviously 
reduce  the  settlements  that  can  be  paid  to 
the  persons  already  eligible  for  payment 
under  the  general  provisions  of  the  ceded 


areas  program. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  withhold  my  approval  from  H.R. 

3571- 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
December  24,  1970 


476     Memorandum  of  Disapproval  of  a  Bill  To  Promote 
Training  in  Family  Medicine.     December  26,  1970 


I  AM  WITHHOLDING  my  signature 
from  S.  3418,  a  bill  designed  to  promote 
training  in  family  medicine.  The  author- 
ity provided  in  this  bill  is  unnecessary  and 
represents  the  wrong  approach  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  nation's  health  problems. 

In  my  press  conference  on  Decem- 
ber 10, 1  stated  that  a  health  program  will 
be  one  of  the  highest  priority  proposals 
I  will  submit  to  the  Congress  next  year. 
We  will  propose  a  broad  pattern  of  re- 
forms to  deal  with  the  nation's  health 
problems  and  needs  on  a  systematic  and 
comprehensive  basis.  In  contrast^,  the 
piecemeal  bill  I  am  rejecting  today  simply 
continues  the  traditional  approach  of  add- 
ing more  programs  to  the  almost  unman- 
ageable current  structure  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment health  efforts. 

The  Federal  Government  already  has 
at  least  four  programs  on  the  books  that 


provide  funds  which  can  be  used  to  pro- 
mote the  training  of  family  medicine  prac- 
titioners. Moreover,  the  entire  concept  of 
American  medicine  is  in  an  evolutionary 
stage.  There  are  differing  opinions  on  how 
best  to  organize  and  train  personnel  to 
provide  comprehensive  and  continuing 
care  to  individuals  and  families. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  not 
believe  it  wise  to  place  heavy  emphasis  on 
the  establishment  of  separate  departments 
of  family  medicine  in  medical  schools,  as 
S.  3418  would  do.  This  is  only  one — and 
not  necessarily  the  most  efficient — method 
of  achieving  our  national  health  care  ob- 
jectives, and  should  not  be  fixed  in  law. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
December  24,  1970 

note:  The  memorandum  was  dated  Decem- 
ber 24,  1970,  and  released  December  26^  1970. 


477     Statement  on  Signing  the  Family  Planning  Services 
and  Population  Research  Act  of  1970. 
December  26,  1970 


ON  JULY  18,  1969,  I  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  message  proposing  the  creation  of 
a  Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future.  The  Congress  acted 


promptly  on  my  proposal  and  the  act 
establishing  the  Commission  was  signed  by 
me  on  March  i6,  1970.  The  Commission 
is  now  functioning :  its  interim  report  will 
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be  due  in  the  spring  of  1971,  and  its  final 
report  will  be  submitted  in  the  spring  of 
1972. 

At  the  same  time,  I  called  for  a  national 
commitment  to  provide  adequate  family 
planning  services  within  the  next  5  years 
to  all  those  who  want  them  but  cannot 
afford  them.  It  was  clear  that  the  domestic 
family  planning  services  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government  were  not  adequate 
to  provide  information  and  services  to  all 
who  want  them  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

To  implement  this  national  commit- 
ment, I  asked  for  expanded  research  in 
contraceptive  development  and  the  be- 
havioral sciences,  reorganization  of  family 
planning  service  activities  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  legislation  which  would  help 
the  Department  to  implement  this  impor- 
tant program  by  providing  broader  and 
more  precise  legislative  authority  and  a 
clearer  source  of  financial  support.  The 
National  Center  for  Family  Planning 
Services  was  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 


shortly  after  my  message. 

The  bill  before  me  today,  the  "Family 
Planning  Services  and  Population  Re- 
search Act  of  1970,"  completes  the  legis- 
lation I  requested  in  my  message  on  popu- 
lation. This  measure  provides  for  ex- 
panded research,  training  of  manpower, 
and  increased  family  planning  services.  In 
addition,  it  provides  for  the  development 
of  family  planning  and  population  growth 
information  and  education. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  this  landmark 
legislation  on  family  planning  and  popu- 
lation has  had  strong  bipartisan  support. 
I  am  confident  that  by  working  together — 
at  Federal,  State,  and  local  levels — ^we  can 
achieve  the  goal  of  providing  adequate 
family  planning  services  within  the  next  5 
years  to  all  those  who  want  them  but  can- 
not afford  them. 

I  am  proud  to  affix  my  signature  to  this 
important  legislation  and  share  this  pride 
with  so  many  who  have  worked  so  hard 
toward  its  enactment. 

note:  As  enacted,  the  bill  (S.  2108)  is  Public 
Law  91-572  (84  Stat.  1504),  approved 
December  24,  1970. 


478     Open  Letter  to  Wives  and  Families  of  American 

Prisoners  of  War  in  Southeast  Asia.     December  26,  1970 


ALTHOUGH  I  have  corresponded  with 
many  of  you  individually,  I  would  like, 
during  this  Christmas  season,  to  address 
this  letter  openly  to  each  and  all  of  you — 
to  all  the  wives  and  families  of  our  men 
held  prisoner  and  missing  in  Southeast 
Asia — and  also  to  the  many  others  who 
care  so  intensely  about  them.  I  know  that 
nothing  I  say  could  truly  comfort  you,  and 
I  only  wish  my  words  could  bring  back 
your  loved  one  at  once.  However,  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  about  our  efforts  to  solve 


this  problem,  what  we  have  achieved  so 
far,  and  what  we  plan  to  do. 

The  basic  obstacle,  of  course,  is  the 
barbaric,  inhuman  attitude  of  Hanoi  in 
violation  of  the  Geneva  Convention  and 
all  standards  of  human  decency.  In  the 
face  of  this,  during  the  past  two  years 
there  has  been  a  wide  range  of  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  men  lost  in  Indo-China. 
Early  in  1969  I  directed  that  there  be  an 
intensive  review  of  the  prisoner  of  war 
problem.  I  decided  that  it  was  time  to  take 
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new  measures,  that  the  enemy's  cruel  and 
manifestly  illegal  policy  toward  our  men 
should  be  exposed  fully  to  public  attention 
in  this  country  and  around  the  world. 

One  of  the  subjects  we  have  emphasized 
continually,  at  the  Paris  Talks  and  else- 
where, has  been  to  gain  mail  privileges  for 
our  men.  This  effort  has  produced  only 
limited  success.  As  you  know,  by  the  start 
of  1969  families  had  received  less  than 
600  letters  from  only  100  men  held  in 
North  Vietnam  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  war.  As  of  today,  332  families  have 
received  over  3,000  letters,  and  we  are 
confident  there  will  be  more.  Although 
these  letters  are  short,  obviously  written 
under  scrutiny  and  censorship,  they  are 
welcomed.  And  from  these  letters,  over  30 
previously  listed  as  Missing  in  Action  have 
been  reclassified  as  prisoners  of  war.  There 
has,  however,  been  only  one  letter  ever 
from  a  prisoner  held  in  South  Vietnam 
and  none  from  our  men  in  Laos. 

We  have  also  consistently  demanded 
that  Hanoi  should  permit  our  men  to  re- 
ceive packages  from  their  families  on  a 
regular  basis.  This  has  also  brought  about 
some  improvement  although  the  situa- 
tion remains  unacceptable.  Prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1970,  Hanoi  leaders  had  allowed  our 
men  to  receive  packages  only  three  times. 
In  January  1970,  Hanoi  made  it  known 
that  it  would  allow  our  men  in  North 
Vietnam  to  receive  a  package  every  other 
month.  They  added  that  an  extra  large 
package — 11  pounds — ^would  be  per- 
mitted at  Christmas. 

These  limited  gains  are  of  course  not 
enough.  They  do  not  extend  to  our  men 
lost  in  South  Vietnam  or  in  Laos.  Even 
for  those  lost  in  North  Vietnam  there  is 
no  certainty  that  all  letters  and  packages 
reached   them.   And  Hanoi  has   cruelly 


played  on  the  hopes  and  suffering  of  in- 
nocent people. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  Hanoi  authorities 
have  released  lists  said  to  identify  the 
American  prisoners  they  hold.  These  lists 
duplicated  others  we  already  have.  As  you 
know,  the  military  services  have  informa- 
tion identifying  others  as  having  been  cap- 
tured in  North  Vietnam.  These  lists  also 
tell  us  nothing  about  our  men  lost  in 
South  Vietnam  or  elsewhere  in  Indo- 
China.  We  will,  of  course,  continue  to 
hold  the  Communist  authorities  fully  ac- 
countable for  all  the  Americans  they  hold 
and  for  the  fullest  possible  accounting  of 
the  dead  and  the  missing. 

Of  even  greater  concern  is  the  treat- 
ment of  our  prisoners  and  their  early  re- 
lease. To  know  that  our  men  are  well 
treated,  we  have  proposed  repeatedly  that 
there  should  be  impartial  inspection  of 
the  other  side's  prisoner  camps  just  as 
there  is  for  the  prisoner  of  war  camps  in 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  We  have  fre- 
quently reiterated  our  concern  about  this 
in  Paris.  At  my  specific  direction,  Am- 
bassador Bruce  renewed  our  proposal  for 
impartial  inspection  in  the  Paris  meeting 
on  December  3.  Despite  world-wide  sup- 
port for  our  position  on  this  question,  the 
Communist  authorities  again  cruelly  re- 
jected this  proposal,  although  impartial 
inspection  of  prisoner  of  war  camps  is 
among  the  most  elementary  requirements 
of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

As  part  of  our  wide-ranging  diplo- 
matic effort,  I  sent  Frank  Borman  to 
twelve  nations  this  past  summer  to  enlist 
support  for  our  cause.  Wherever  he  went. 
Colonel  Borman  found  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding, and  renewed  offers  of  assist- 
ance. This  did  not  surprise  me,  for  in  my 
own  meetings  with  foreign  leaders  I  have 
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found  sympathy  for  our  concern  and  sup- 
port for  our  efforts.  These  main  public 
efforts  are  but  a  small  part  of  our  con- 
tinued diplomatic  campaign.  Our  Ambas- 
sadors throughout  the  world  have  used 
our  diplomatic  resources  fully  to  help  con- 
vince the  other  side  to  treat  our  men  hu- 
manely and  to  release  them  soon. 

In  these  efforts  we  have  welcomed  the 
support  of  private  organizations,  the  Red 
Cross  and,  above  all,  the  families  of  our 
prisoners  and  missing  personnel  who  by 
their  conduct  have  personally  testified  to 
the  depth  of  feeling  on  this  subject.  Many 
have  travelled  to  far  places  to  appeal  di- 
rectly to  leaders  of  the  other  side.  The 
news  media  throughout  the  world  have 
helped  make  sure  that  our  prisoners  are 
not  forgotten  men. 

Our  Government  and  the  families  of 
our  men  are  not  alone  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  lot  of  our  prisoners  of  war 
in  Indo-China.  The  United  States  Con- 
gress, as  you  know,  has  been  united  in 
expressing  its  opinion  on  this  subject.  The 
United  Nations  on  December  9  passed  a 
strongly  worded  resolution  calling  for 
compliance  with  the  Geneva  Convention. 
The  International  Conference  of  the  Red 
Cross  has  also  registered  its  deep  concern 
about  any  failure  to  comply  with  Geneva 
Convention  requirements.  Hanoi  has 
adamantly  refused  to  budge  from  its  posi- 
tion of  holding  our  men  as  hostages,  deny- 
ing us  even  elementary  information. 

As  we  approach  1971  we  face  above  all 
the  question  of  the  release  of  our  men.  On 
October  7,  in  my  Indo-China  peace  initia- 
tive, I  proposed  the  immediate  release  of 
all  POWs  on  both  sides.  On  December  i  o 
we  proposed,  as  a  first  step,  the  release  of 
all  North  Vietnam  prisoners  of  war  held 
in  South  Vietnam  in  return  for  the  release 
of  all  American  and  free  world  prisoners 


in  Indo-China  and  any  South  Vietnamese 
prisoners  held  outside  South  Vietnam. 
This  is  as  generous  a  prisoner-release  pro- 
posal as  history  has  known.  We  have,  in 
effect,  offered  to  exchange  8,000  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners  for  800  free  world 
prisoners.  I  have  sought  to  approach  this 
subject  on  a  humane  basis  and  to  keep  it 
separate  from  the  political  and  military 
issues  of  the  war.  Despite  the  other  side's 
abrupt  rejection  of  our  proposals  they  re- 
main in  effect.  You  have  my  assurance 
that  we  are  ready  instantly  to  proceed  to- 
ward arrangements  for  the  release  of  all 
prisoners  of  war  on  both  sides. 

In  the  meantime,  to  demonstrate  our 
readiness  to  comply  with  the  appropriate 
international  standards,  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  each  year  has  re- 
leased groups  of  sick  and  wounded  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners.  Another  such  re- 
lease will  take  place  shortly. 

Hanoi,  however,  has  so  far  rebuffed 
every  effort  to  obtain  release  of  our  men 
or  to  verify  the  conditions  of  their  treat- 
ment. This  attitude  violates  not  only  the 
Geneva  Convention,  which  Hanoi  had 
pledged  to  observe,  but  all  common  stand- 
ards of  human  decency.  It  is  barbaric.  It 
has  been  universally  and  justifiably 
condemned. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  how  deeply  I  feel 
the  sorrow  you  have  known  from  this  con- 
flict. Along  with  the  others  in  the  Gov- 
ernment closest  to  this  problem,  I  will  not 
forget  the  strength,  the  loyalty  and  the 
dignity  with  which  you  have  borne  your 
burden.  I  can  do  no  less  than  pledge  to 
you  that  we  will  not  rest  until  every  pris- 
oner has  returned  to  his  family  and  the 
missing  have  been  accounted  for. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon 
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note:  Copies  of  the  letter  were  sent  to  the 
wives  and  families  of  all  U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 
A  resolution  calling  on  all  parties  to  any 
armed  conflict  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
1 949  Geneva  Convention  including  the  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  was  adopted  by 
the  Social  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 


of  the  United  Nations  on  December  i,  1970, 
and  by  the  General  Assembly  on  December  9. 
A  statement  by  White  House  Press  Secretary 
Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  dated  December  2,  on  the 
Committee's  passage  of  the  resolution  is  printed 
in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  (vol.  6,  p.  161 8). 


479     Statement  on  the  Death  of  Representative  L.  Mendel 
Rivers  of  South  Carolina.     December  28,  1970 


FOR  30  YEARS,  Mendel  Rivers  served 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
Nation  with  dignity,  with  distinction,  and 
with  high  integrity  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Throughout  his  career, 
Congressman  Rivers  held  unswervingly  to 
the  belief  that  the  freedom  that  exists  in 
the  modern  world  is  inextricably  tied  to 
the  military  strength  of  the  United  States. 
He  fought  for  that  belief  in  committee, 
in  the  Congress,  in  the  country.  No  shift- 
ing national  opinion,  no  amount  of  hostile 
criticism,  deterred  him  from  the  course  he 


deemed  right  for  America.  In  his  death, 
I  have  lost  a  friend  upon  whom  I  could 
rely  in  times  of  grave  difficulty;  South 
Carolina  has  lost  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  her  history;  and  America 
has  lost  a  patriot. 

note:  Representative  Rivers,  age  65,  died  fol- 
lowing open-heart  surgery  at  University  Hos- 
pital, Birmingham,  Ala. 

He  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  1 94 1  until  the  time  of  his  death,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  from  1965. 


480     Remarks  on  Signing  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970.     December  29,  1970 


Mr,  Secretary  and  all  of  our  distinguished 
guests: 

Before  I  sign  this  bill  and  then  hand 
the  signing  pen  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor — and  others  will  be  available  to  all 
of  the  guests  here  so  that  you  can  have  a 
memento  of  the  occasion — I  would  like  to 
respond  to  the  remarks  of  the  Secretary  in 
these  closing  days  of  the  Congress,  to 
speak  about  the  system  of  government 
which  has  been  taking  some  pretty  hard 
knocks  recently,  I  noted,  in  some  of  the 
columns  and  editorials,  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  always  the  case,  and  perhaps  this 


year  more  often  than  usually  the  case,  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  Congress,  emphasis 
is  on  those  particular  matters  that  didn't 
get  through.  And  often  we  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  very  important 
pieces  of  legislation  do  get  through  the 
legislative  mill  and  benefit  the  Nation. 

We  have  perhaps  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant pieces  of  legislation  to  pass  in  this 
Congress,  but  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  already  indicated,  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation,  from 
the  standpoint  of  55  million  people  who 
will  be  covered  by  it,  ever  passed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  because  it 
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involves  their  lives. 

Twelve  thousand  five  hundred  people 
lost  their  lives  in  accidents  in  America's 
factories  and  in  other  places  of  business, 
and  over  2  millioin  people  were  injured. 

This  bill  deals  with  that.  It  goes  beyond 
that.  It  deals  with  the  environment  in 
which  the  people — the  55  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  covered  by  it — ^will  be  work- 
ing. And  it  provides  for  an  institute  which 
will  look  into  the  problems  of  the  environ- 
ment, the  problems  of  noise,  the  problems 
of  cleanliness,  all  of  these  things  that  can 
affect  health  in  an  indirect  way. 

And  so  it  is,  as  the  Secretary  has  indi- 
cated, a  landmark  piece  of  legislation. 

Now  let's  talk  about  who  is  responsible. 
Usually  at  an  occasion  like  this  the  Presi- 
dent stands  up  and  says,  "I  did  it,"  or  the 
Congress  says,  "I  did  it,"  or  the  Democrats 
say  they  did  it,  the  Republicans  say  they 
did  it,  or  labor  takes  the  credit,  or  man- 
agement takes  the  credit. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  record  very 
clear  here  that  this  bill  could  not  be 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  today  unless  everybody  had  worked 
together  to  get  it  through. 

I  submitted  the  legislation  proposal  in 
August  of  last  year.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  before  the  Congress,  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

And  Senator  [Harrison  A.]  Williams, 
taking  the  leadership  in  the  Senate,  and 
Congressman  [William  A.]  Steiger,  Con- 
gressman Daniels  working  on  it  in  the 
House  along  with  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  who  are  present  here, 
have  refined  the  bill — I  think  that  is 
the  term  we  used  to  use  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate — until  we  have  this  pres- 
ent proposal. 

It  diflfers  from  some  of  those  proposi- 
tions that  we  recommended,  but  in  sub- 


stance, it  attains  the  goal  that  we  all 
wanted  to  reach. 

And  so  this  bill  could  not  be  signed  un- 
less it  had  had  bipartisan  support.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  working  together. 
It  couldn't  be  signed  unless  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress — the  Senate  often  does 
not  follow  the  House,  and  vice  versa — ^but 
in  this  case  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
have  worked  together  so  that  this  bill 
could  be  signed. 

And  it  wouldn't  be  signed  today  unless 
it  had  had  the  support  of  organized  labor 
and  organized  labor  is  represented  here 
today  by  Mr.  Meany,  Mr.  Abel,  Mr.  Fitz- 
simmons,  and  others  who  are  leaders  of 
those  organizations. 

It  couldn't  be  signed  today  unless  it  had 
also  had  very  enthusiastic  support  by  the 
representatives  of  business  and  manage- 
ment who  will  be  affected  by  the  regula- 
tions issued  under  this  bill. 

And  that  is  why  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  president 
of  the  NAM  are  here  today. 

And  so  we  see  a  bill  that  represents  in 
its  culmination  the  American  system  at 
its  best:  Democrats,  Republicans,  the 
House,  the  Senate,  the  White  House,  busi- 
ness, labor,  all  cooperating  in  a  common 
goal — the  saving  of  lives,  the  avoiding  of 
injuries,  making  the  places  of  work  for 
55  million  Americans  safer  and  more 
pleasant  places. 

This  is  certainly  a  great  goal,  and  it  is 
one  that  I  think  would  be  particularly  ap- 
preciated by  a  man  whose  picture  hangs 
on  this  wall  behind  me.  And  I  think  all  of 
you  will  pardon  a  personal  reference  when 
I  say  that  I  suppose  in  the  Eisenhower 
administration  when  I  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent my  closest  friend  in  the  Cabinet  was 
Jim  Mitchell. 

Many  of  you  knew  him,  too.  And  I  re- 
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call  that  he  used  to  talk  to  me  at  great 
length  about  occupational  safety.  And  I 
remember  he  was  very  proud  of  the 
achievement  of  a  bill  on  maritime  safety, 
which  came  through  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

But  he  pointed  out  then  that  that  was 
only  a  beginning.  And  I  am  sure  that  he, 
as  one  of  the  great  former  Secretaries  of 
Labor,  would  be  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  this  bill  finally  is  being  signed,  and 
that  the  principle  that  he  stood  for  12 
years  ago  now  is  enacted  to  cover  all  of 
the  men  and  women  who  work  in  Amer- 
ica's factories  and  in  places  of  business — 
55  million. 

And  for  that  reason,  I  think  today  is  a 
day  when  we  can  all  be  proud.  The  Con- 
gress   can    be    proud — the    Senate,    the 


House,  the  Republicans,  the  Democrats, 
and  of  course,  the  administration.  And  we 
thank  you,  therefore,  for  your  part  in 
making  it  possible  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  now  to  attach  his  name  to 
a  bill  that  took  so  many  hours  of  work, 
represents  so  much  devotion,  and  that  is 
going  to  do  so  much  good  for  so  many 
people  across  this  land. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  approximately 
12:05  p.m.  in  the  auditorium  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Introductory  remarks  by  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  James  D.  Hodgson  are  printed 
in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  (vol.  7,  p;  4). 

As  enacted,  the  bill  (S.  2193)  is  Public  Law 
91-596  (84  Stat.  1590). 

A  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  re- 
leased by  the  White  House  on  the  same  day,  is 
printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  (vol.  7,  p.  6) . 


48 1     Statement  on  Signing  the  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Act  of  1970.     December  30,  1970 


I  AM  SIGNING  today  the  Securities  In- 
vestor Protection  Act  of  1970.  This  legis- 
lation establishes  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Corporation  (SIPC) ,  a  private 
nonprofit  corporation,  which  will  insure 
the  securities  and  cash  left  with  brokerage 
firms  by  investors  against  loss  from  finan- 
cial difficulties  or  failure  of  such  firms. 
Protection  is  provided  up  to  an  aggregate 
of  $50,000  per  account,  with  a  limit  on 
coverage  of  cash  of  $20,000. 

In  my  message  on  economic  policy  and 
productivity  on  June  17,  1970,  I  urged 
the  formation  of  a  corporation  to  afford 
protection  to  small  investors,  backed  first 
by  industry  payments  and  then  by  funds 
from  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  bipartisan 
efforts  of  the  Congress,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  industry  have  now  resulted 


in  this  legislation — a  vitally  important 
advance  in  the  consumer-protection  field. 

Just  as  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  protects  the  user  of  banking 
services  from  the  danger  of  bank  failure, 
so  will  the  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corporation  protect  the  user  of  invest- 
ment services  from  the  danger  of  broker- 
age firm  failure. 

This  act  protects  the  customer,  not  the 
broker,  since  only  the  customer  is  paid 
in  the  event  of  firm  failure.  It  does  not 
cover  the  equity  risk  that  is  always  present 
in  stock  market  investment,  but  it  will 
assure  the  investor  that  the  solvency  of 
the  individual  firm  with  which  he  deals 
will  not  be  cause  for  concern.  It  protects 
the  small  investor,  not  the  large  investor, 
since  there  is  a  limit  on   reimbursable 
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losses.  And  it  assures  that  the  widow,  the 
retired  couple,  the  small  investor  who 
have  invested  their  life  savings  in  secu- 
rities will  not  suffer  loss  because  of  an 
operating  failure  in  the  mechanisms  of  the 
marketplace. 

Virtually  all  brokers  and  dealers  in  the 
securities  industry  will  be  members  of 
SIPG.  These  members  will  provide  $75 
million  from  assessments,  trust  fund  trans- 
fers, and  lines  of  credit  from  commercial 
banks  within  1 20  days.  The  industry  will 
continue  to  pay  assessments  based  on  a 
percentage  of  their  gross  revenues  until 
the  fund  reaches  $150  million.  If,  contrary 
to  expectations,  this  fund  at  any  time 
should  prove  inadequate,  SIPG  may  also 
call  upon  a  $1  billion  line  of  credit  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  Any  funds  provided  by 
the  Treasury  will  be  recovered  from  subse- 
quent assessments. 

This  legislation  contains  a  specific  statu- 
tory mandate  to  the  Securities  and  Ex- 


change Gommission  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  with  respect  to  the  finan- 
cial responsibility  and  related  practices  of 
brokers  and  dealers.  The  SEG  is  given 
flexibility  in  establishing  those  rules  and 
regulations. 

The  functioning  of  the  securities  indus- 
try is  a  key  element  in  providing  the  means 
for  continued  growth  of  American  busi- 
ness and  the  economy  of  this  country. 
Protection  for  the  customer  is  essential, 
and  has  been  provided  here,  as  in  the 
mutual  fund  bill  [Public  Law  91-547] 
which  I  recently  signed.  The  Government 
and  the  industry  must  work  together  on 
seeking  prompt  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  the  securities  business.  While  those 
problems  are  being  defined  and  resolved, 
the  user  of  investment  services,  the  small 
investor,  will  be  protected. 

note:  As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.R.  i9333)  is 
Public  Law  91-598  (84  Stat.  1636) . 


482     Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Annual  Report 
on  the  Trade  Agreements  Program  for  1969. 
December  30,  1970 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  I  transmit 
herewith  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report 
on  the  Trade  Agreements  Program.  This 
report  covers  the  year  1 969. 

Stimulated  by  continued  economic  ex- 
pansion, free-world  trade  in  1969  rose  14 
percent  to  a  new  record  of  about  $245  bil- 
lion. In  the  United  States,  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  designed  to  restore  stable 
and  balanced  growth  of  the  economy  were 
reflected  in  a  slowdown  of  the  increase 
in  imports,  while  exports  continued  to  rise 


at  about  the  same  rate  as  in  1 968.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  deterioration  in  the  U.S.  trade 
balance  that  had  characterized  perform- 
ance during  the  previous  four  years  was 
reversed. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  re- 
port, I  forwarded  to  the  Congress  my  pro- 
posals for  new  trade  legislation.  These 
proposals,  together  with  others,  are  still 
under  consideration.  The  decisions  taken 
by  the  Congress  will  have  an  important 
bearing  on  our  ability  to  advance  our  na- 
tional interest,  both  in  terms  of  sound 
growth  of  the  domestic  economy  and  f  ur- 
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ther  development  of  international  cooper- 
ation so  that  trade  can  continue  to  be  an 
engine  of  progress  rather  than  a  source  of 
conflict  among  nations. 

This  Administration  remains  com- 
mitted to  the  objective  of  expanding  mu- 
tually advantageous  world  trade.  The 
record  of  the  United  States  demonstrates 
clearly  its  willingness  to  assume  its  obli- 
gations in  this  field.  We  must  continue  to 
do  our  part,  while  at  the  same  time  de- 
fending vigorously  the  rights  of  our 
traders  under  international  agreements. 

The  economic  and  political  dynamics 
of  the  1970s  will  enhance  the  importance 
of  trade  in  relations  among  nations.  In 
1969,  part  of  the  essential  groundwork 
was  initiated;  the  Commission  on  Inter- 


national Trade  and  Investment  Policy  is 
currently  examining  new  approaches  tai- 
lored to  our  long  term  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy  interests.  With  Congressional 
support  for  policies  aimed  at  securing  a 
more  open  world  trading  system,  I  am 
confident  that  the  United  States  will  reap 
its  full  share  of  the  benefits  from  closer 
international  cooperation  to  achieve 
greater  prosperity  and  better  relations 
throughout  the  world. 

Richard  Nixon 
The  White  House 
December  30,  1970 

note:  The  39-page  report  is  entitled  "Four- 
teenth Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Trade  Agreements  Pro- 
gram— 1969-" 


483     Statement  on  Signing  the  International  Financial 
Institutions  Bill.     December  31,  1970 


I  AM  TODAY  signing  H.R.  18306— the 
international  financial  institutions  bill — 
although  it  only  partially  meets  my 
recommendations. 

I  welcome  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
approves  the  $1,540  million  increase  in 
the  United  States  quota  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  as  part  of  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  Fund  quotas.  This  is  a 
major  step.  The  general  quota  increase 
will  enable  the  Fund  to  meet  its  impor- 
tant responsibilities  for  providing  ade- 
quate credit  facilities  to  support  expand- 
ing world  trade  and  capital  movements. 
Our  own  quota  increase  permits  the 
United  States  to  maintain  its  leadership 
role  in  the  Fund,  and  also  takes  the  first 
step  towards  enabling  us  to  enjoy  the 
full  benefits  of  the  Special  Drawing  Rights 
allocation  to  be  made  on  January  i,  1971. 

Similarly,  I  welcome  the  authorization 


for  an  increase  in  our  World  Bank  capital 
subscription.  The  United  States  can  now 
participate  fully  in  making  available  to 
the  Bank  $2  billion  of  subscriptions  from 
other  countries  in  addition  to  our  own  in- 
crease of  $246  million.  The  increase  will 
maintain  our  relative  voting  position  in 
the  Bank.  It  will  be  of  considerable  help 
to  the  Bank  in  meeting  its  expanded  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  the  developing  coun- 
tries by  expanding  the  base  on  which  it 
can  borrow  in  private  capital  markets 
around  the  world,  and  by  adding  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  paid-in  capital  immedi- 
ately available  to  the  Bank. 

Unfortunately,  the  legislative  situation 
did  not  permit  action  on  my  request  for 
$100  million  for  the  Special  Funds  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  We  must  not 
allow  further  delay  to  be  interpreted  as 
lack  of  U.S.  support  for  the  Bank  at  a 
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time  when  it  is  coming  to  play  an  essential 
role  in  encouraging  peaceful  development 
in  Asia.  This  Bank,  the  result  of  an  Asian 
initiative  and  managed  primarily  by 
Asians,  is  a  major  force  for  peaceful  and 
cooperative  development.  Six  countries 
have  already  contributed  to  the  Special 
Funds  in  anticipation  of  a  United  States 
contribution.  Failure  to  act  early  in  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress  would  be  a 
serious  setback  to  the  Bank's  ability  to  ob- 
tain funds  from  other  donors  and  build  a 
strong,  long-range,  concessional  lending 
facility.  Accordingly,  I  wish  to  stress 
that  I  will  ask  the  92d  Congress  to  take 
prompt  action  to  provide  a  United  States 
contribution  of  $100  million  to  the  Bank's 
Special  Funds. 

With  respect  to  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  H.R.  18306  meets  my 
request  to  provide  an  expansion  of  over 
$800  million  in  the  United  States  sub- 
scription to  the  Bank's  ordinary  capital. 
This  desirable  step  will  greatly  strengthen 
the  Bank's  capacity  for  conventional 
lending. 

However,  I  regret  that  H.R.  18306 
authorizes  payment  and  appropriation  of 
only  $  1 00  million  for  replenishment  of  the 
resources  of  the  Bank's  Fund  for  Special 
Operations,  an  amount  representing  the 
first  portion  of  a  planned  $1  billion  con- 
tribution over  a  3-year  period.  The  bill 
does  authorize  the  U.S.  Governor  to  vote 


in  favor  of  a  pending  resolution  of  the 
Bank  which  contemplates  that  the  full 
contribution  will  be  available  on  schedule, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  legislative 
action  the  U.S.  Governor  will  cast  his 
votes  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

Further  action  by  the  Congress  will  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
conclude  the  subscription  procedure  en- 
visioned by  the  resolution,  and  I  will  urge 
the  92d  Congress  to  take  action  to  that 
end.  Full  U.S.  implementation  of  this  re- 
plenishment of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  will  enable  the  Bank  to  con- 
tinue and  expand  its  role  as  the  hemi- 
sphere's major  instrument  for  promoting 
development  financing. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  foreign  aid  reform 
message  on  September  15,  international 
institutions  can  and  should  play  a  major 
role  in  the  funding  of  development  assist- 
ance. I  have  therefore  proposed  that  the 
United  States  channel  an  increasing  share 
of  its  development  assistance  through 
these  institutions  as  rapidly  as  practicable. 
The  institutions  considered  in  H.R.  18306 
are  among  the  most  important  to  this 
effort.  I  therefore  welcome  the  authoriza- 
tions contained  in  H.R.  18306,  but  regret 
its  failure  to  fully  meet  my  requests  and 
urge  that  the  92d  Congress  take  early 
action  to  do  so. 

note:  As  enacted,  H.R.  18306  is  Public  Law 
91-599  (84  Stat.  1657),  approved  Decem- 
ber 30,  1970. 


484     Statement  on  the  Coal  Mine  Disaster  in  Kentucky. 
December  31,  1970 


THE  COAL  mine  explosion  which  struck 
yesterday  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky 
also  struck  at  the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 
On  their  behalf,  I  extend  our  deepest 


sympathy  to  the  families  and  friends  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  this  tragic 
accident. 

I  have  been  assured  that  Federal  and 
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State  authorities  are  conducting  a  full 
investigation  of  this  disaster.  The  mine 
has  been  sealed  and  inspectors  will  enter 
it  on  January  2d.  Every  appropriate  step 
must  and  will  be  taken  to  identify  the 
causes  of  this  tragedy  and  to  prevent 
future  mining  accidents. 

Those  who  go  into  the  mines  perform 
a  vital  task  on  which  the  country  depends. 
The  Nation  owes  them  its  very  best  efforts 
to  reduce  their  risks  and  to  improve  their 
working  environment.  In  recent  years  we 


have  made  great  strides  in  this  direction, 
particularly  since  the  new  Goal  Mine 
Safety  Act  went  into  effect  last  spring. 
The  explosion  along  Hurricane  Creek 
reminds  us,  however,  that  the  work  of 
ensuring  mine  safety  is  not  yet  complete 
and  impels  all  concerned  to  carry  that 
work  forward  with  the  greatest  urgency. 

note:  The  explosion  occurred  about  12:20 
p.m.  on  December  30,  1970,  at  the  Finley  Coal 
Company  mine  4  miles  east  of  Hyden,  Ky.,  and 
took  the  lives  of  38  miners. 


485     Remarks  on  Signing  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970. 
December  31,  1970 


Ladies  and  gentlemen: 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1970,  I 
think  it  would  be  appropriate  to  make  a 
very  few  remarks  with  regard  to  this  piece 
of  legislation  that  I  will  now  be  signing, 
the  clean  air  act  of  1 970. 

And  I  see  in  this  room  a  few  who  were 
present  in  San  Clemente  on  the  first  day 
of  1970  when  I  said  that  this  would  be 
the  year  of  the  environment,  that  it  was 
now  or  never  if  we  were  to  clean  up  the 
air  and  clean  up  the  water  in  major  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  to  provide  the 
open  spaces  that  are  so  important  for  the 
future  generations  in  this  country. 

The  year  1970  has  been  a  year  of  great 
progress  in  this  field.  In  February,  you 
will  recall  that  I  submitted  the  most  com- 
prehensive message  on  the  environment 
ever  proposed  by  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  During  the  year,  there  have  been 
some  administrative  actions,  some  legisla- 
tive actions. 

Time,  however,  has  been  required  for 
the  Congress  to  consider  the  proposals  of 
the  administration  and,  finally,  to  agree 
on  the  legislation  that  will  be  sent  to  the 


President  for  signature. 

This  is  the  most  important  piece  of 
legislation,  in  my  opinion,  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  clean  air  that  we  have  this 
year  and  the  most  important  in  our 
history. 

It  provides,  as  you  know,  for  provisions 
dealing  with  fuel  emissions  and  also  for 
air  quality  standards,  and  it  provides  for 
the  additional  enforcement  procedures 
which  are  absolutely  important  in  this 
particular  area. 

How  did  this  come  about?  It  came 
about  by  the  President  proposing.  It  came 
about  by  a  bipartisan  effort  represented 
by  the  Senators  and  Congressmen,  who 
are  here  today,  in  acting.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, Senator  Cooper,  and  Congressman 
Springer  represent  both  parties  and  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress. 

And  I  thank  the  Congress,  and  the 
country  owes  a  debt  to  the  Congress  in  its 
closing  days,  for  acting  in  this  particular 
field. 

I  would  say,  however,  that  as  I  sign  this 
piece  of  legislation,  it  is  only  a  beginning, 
because  now  comes  the  enforcement  and 
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that  allows  me  to  comment  briefly  upon 
how  we  in  the  administration  are  set  up 
to  handle  the  problems  of  the  environment 
in  the  years  ahead. 

We  have,  first,  the  Environmental 
Quality  Council  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Russell  Train.  That  Council  advises  the 
President  on  the  policies  which  should  be 
recommended  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Nation.  And  consequently,  as  I  submit 
new  recommendations,  and  there  will  be 
very  significant  new  recommendations 
submitted  to  the  Congress  early  in  the 
next  session  on  the  environment,  those 
recommendations  will  be  the  result  of  the 
actions  that  the  Council  has  taken  and  its 
studies  and  its  proposals. 

And  then  there  is  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress,  where  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  is  the  man  responsible.  And 
that  is  the  enforcement  agency.  He  en- 
forces those  proposals  that,  first  are  rec- 
ommended by  the  Council,  submitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress,  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  and  then  become  law. 

So,  we  have  the  enforcement  agency  on 
the  one  side.  We  have  the  policy  agency 
on  the  other.  We  have  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  both  parties 
represented  here,  and,  of  course,  the 
President  in  the  primary  role  of  having 
to  submit  the  legislation  and  then  backing 
up  those  who  have  the  responsibility  for 
enforcing  it. 

If  I  can  summarize  briefly,  I  think  that 
1970  will  be  known  as  the  year  of  the 
beginning,  in  which  we  really  began  to 
move  on  the  problems  of  clean  air  and 
clean  water  and  open  spaces  for  the  future 
generations  of  America. 

I  think  1 97 1  will  be  known  as  the  year 
of  action.  And  as  we  look  at  action,  I 


would  suggest  that  this  bill  is  an  indication 
of  what  action  can  be,  because  if  this  bill 
is  completely  enforced,  within  4  years 
it  will  mean  that  the  emissions  from  auto- 
mobiles which  pollute  the  environment 
will  be  reduced  by  90  percent. 

And  the  problem  of  automobile  pollu- 
tion, as  we  know,  is  one  that  not  only  now 
plagues  my  native  area  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia but  all  the  great  cities  of  this  Na- 
tion, particularly  those  which  have  heavy 
automobile  traffic,  and  most  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  world  have  similar  problems. 

So,  what  we  are  doing  here  is,  first,  by 
signing  this  legislation,  to  provide  the 
tools  through  which  we  can  have  action 
to  avoid  the  dangers  that  continuing  air 
pollution  by  automobiles  and  through 
other  methods  will  be  going  forward. 

So,  it  seems  very  appropriate  that  in 
this  room,  the  Roosevelt  Room,  a  room 
that  is  named  for  both  Roosevelts,  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  but 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  who  was  the  man  most 
remembered  in  American  history  for  his 
interest  in  conservation,  his  interest  in  the 
environment,  that  this  bill  is  being  signed 
here;  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  most 
appropriate. 

And  I  would  only  hope  that  as  we  go 
now  from  the  year  of  the  beginning,  the 
year  of  proposing,  the  year  1970,  to  the 
year  of  action,  1971,  that  all  of  us.  Demo- 
crats, Republicans,  the  House,  the  Senate, 
the  executive  branch,  that  all  of  us  can 
look  back  upon  this  year  as  that  time  when 
we  began  to  make  a  movement  toward  a 
goal  that  we  all  want,  a  goal  that  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  deeply  believed  in  and  a 
goal  that  he  lived  in  his  whole  life.  He 
loved  the  environment.  He  loved  the  clean 
air  and  the  open  spaces,  and  he  loved  the 
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western  part  of  the  United  States  particu- 
larly, which  will  be  greatly  affected  by  this 
kind  of  action. 

And  if  J  as  we  sign  this  bill  in  this  room, 
we  can  look  back  and  say,  in  the  Roose- 
velt Room  on  the  last  day  of  1970,  we 
signed  a  historic  piece  of  legislation  that 
put  us  far  down  the  road  toward  a  goal 
that  Theodore  Roosevelt,  70  years  ago, 
spoke  eloquently  about:  a  goal  of  clean 


air,  clean  water,  and  open  spaces  for  the 
future  generations  of  America. 

note:   The  President  spoke  at  12:11   p.m. 

As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.R.  17255)  is  Public 
Law  91-604  (84  Stat.  1676). 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released 
the  transcript  of  a  news  briefing  on  the  act 
by  Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman,  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  and  William  D.  Ruck- 
elshaus.  Administrator,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 


486     Statement  on  Signing  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970. 
December  3I5  1970 


I  HAVE  TODAY  signed  S.  3619,  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970. 

This  bill  establishes  a  permanent,  com- 
prehensive program  to  extend  emergency 
relief  and  necessary  assistance  to  individ- 
uals,  organizations,  businesses,  and  States 
and  local  communities  suffering  from 
major  disasters.  It  also  strengthens  the  ad- 
ministration and  coordination  of  Federal 
disaster  assistance  efforts. 

On  April  22,  1970,  I  sent  a  message  to 
the  Congress  outlining  this  administra- 
tion's proposals  for  improving  the  assist- 
ance which  the  Federal  Government  can 
provide  in  time  of  major  disasters.  My 
recommendations  included : 

— a  property  tax  revenue  maintenance 
plan  for  local  communities  whose 
tax  bases  have  been  partially 
destroyed ; 
— authority  to  permanently  repair  or 
fully  replace  damaged  public  facili- 
ties; 


— improvement  in  the  programs  that 
provide  disaster  loans  to  stricken  in- 
dividuals; and 
— authority  to  assist  States  and  local- 
ities in  averting  or  lessening  the  ef- 
fects of  potentially  major  disasters. 
The  Congress,  while  altering  the  par- 
ticulars of  many  of  these  proposals,  has 
incorporated  all  of  the  essential  features 
of  a  sound  disaster  assistance  program.  I 
am  pleased  with  this  bill  which  responds 
to  a  vital  need  of  the  American  people. 
The  bill  demonstrates  that  the  Federal 
Government  in  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  authorities  is  capable  of  provid- 
ing compassionate  assistance  to  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  natural  disasters. 

note:  As  enacted,  S.  3619  is  Public  Law  91- 
606  (84  Stat.  1744). 

Executive  Order  11575,  providing  for  the 
administration  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970,  was  signed  by  the  President  on  the  same 
day. 
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Train,  Chairman,  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality;  and  Bert  S. 
Cross,  Chairman,  and  Willard  F, 
Rockwell,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Industrial  Pollution  Control 
Council,  on  the  establishment  and 
membership  of  the  Council 

9  Announcement  of  flood  disaster  as- 
sistance for  Alabama 506 

13  Announcement  of  establishment  and 
membership  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory 
Group  on  the  Presidential  Vote  for 
Puerto  Rico 519 


14  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer,  USN, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff;  Vice  Adm.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt, 
Jr.,  USN,  as  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions; and  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler, 
USA,  for  promotion  to  four-star  rank 
on  the  retired  list 


15 


News  briefing,  on  the  President's 
message  on  control  of  waste  disposal 
in  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  oceans,  by 
Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman,  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  Robert  E. 
Jordan  III,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  Func- 
tions, Gen.  F.  P.  Koisch,  USA,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Civil  Works  Office,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  and  Dr.  Leslie  L. 
Glasgow,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish 
and  Wildlife  and  Parks,  Department 
of  the  Interior 


16  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Rear  Adm.  Chester  R.  Bender, 
USCG,  as  Commandant  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard     .... 

16  Fact  sheet  on  proposed  postal  reor- 
ganization and  salary  adjustment  act 
of  1970 


521 


14  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate nine  members  of  the  National 
Science  Board 52 1 

14  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Harry  A.  Blackmun  as  Associate 
Justice,  United  States  Supreme 
Court 52a 

14  Biographical  data  on  Harry  A. 
Blackmun,  nominated  as  Associate 
Justice,  United  States  Supreme 
Court 

1 5  Fact  sheet  on  the  President's  message 
on  control  of  waste  disposal  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  oceans 
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1 6  Fact  sheet  on  proposed  postal  revenue 
act  of  1970 


page 


16  News  briefing  by  Winton  M.  Blount, 
Postmaster  General,  and  George 
Meany,  president,  AFL-CIO,  on 
the  President's  message  on  postal 
reorganization 

17  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
five  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association 

17  News  briefings  by  Michael  Collins, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Aflfairs,  and  William  A.  Anders, 
Executive  Secretary,  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council,  on  the 
Apollo  13  flight  (2  releases)    .... 

18  Text  of  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom citation  awarded  to  the  Apollo 
13  mission  operations  team     .... 

18  Text  of  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom citation  awarded  to  the  Apollo 
13  astronauts 


537 


19  Text  of  the  sermon  in  observance 
of  National  Day  of  Prayer  and 
Thanksgiving  by  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Abraham  K.  Akaka  of  the  Kawaiahao 
Church,  Honolulu,  Hawaii     ....       551 

20  Advance  text  of  address  to  the  Nation 

on  progress  for  peace  in  Vietnam 

2 1  Announcement  of  appointment  of  four 
members    of   the    President's    Panel 

on  Non-Public  Education 558 

22  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
Reed  O.  Hunt  as  Chairman  of  the 
Commission   on  Financial  Structure 

and  Regulation 565 

22  Fact    sheet     on     proposed     disaster 

assistance  legislation 

22  News  briefing  by  George  A.  Lincoln, 
Director,  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, on  the  President's  message 
on  Federal  disaster  assistance 


April                                                                  page 
22  Text  of  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom citation  awarded  to  Earl  Charles 
Behrens      

22  Text  of  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom citation  awarded  to  Edward  T. 
FoUiard      

22  Text  of  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom citation  awarded  to  William  M. 
Henry 

22  Text  of  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom citation  awarded  to  Arthur 
Krock 

22  Text  of  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom citation  awarded  to  David 
Lawrence 

22  Text  of  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom citation  awarded  to  George 
Gould  Lincoln , . 

22  Text  of  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom citation  awarded  to  Raymond 
Moley 

22  Text  of  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom citation  awarded  to  Adeia 
Rogers  St.  Johns 

23  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
nine  members  of  the  Civil  Defense 
Advisory  Council 577 

23  Fact  sheet  on  the  impact  of  proposed 

draft  reform  on  individual  registrants .        ... 

23  News  briefing  by  Roger  T.  Kelley, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs,  and 
Dr.  Curtis  W.  Tarr,  Director,  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  on  the  President's 
message  on  draft  reform 

23  News  briefing  by  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  and  Representative  Leslie  C. 
Arends  on  the  President's  meeting 
with  Republican  congressional 
leaders 
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24  News  briefing  by  Bruce  K.  MacLaury, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs,  on 
pledges  of  commercial  institutions  to 
provide  for  increased  commitments 
in  housing  credit 


page 


27  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
Adm.  George  W.  Anderson,  Jr.,  USN 
(Ret.),  as  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory 
Board 


588 


27  Announcement  of  appointment  of  15 
members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  Professions 
Development 591 

28  Letter  to  the  President  from  Dr. 
Nathan  M.  Pusey,  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities, 
on  higher  education,  and  reply  to  Dr. 
Pusey  by  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
Counsellor  to  the  President  .    .    . 


592 


28  News  briefing  by  Dr.  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan,  Counsellor  to  the  Presi- 
dent, on  his  reply  to  Dr.  Nathan  M. 
Pusey's  letter  to  the  President  .... 

28  Fact  sheet  on  Presidential  cabin 
cruisers 


29  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Sam  Harry  Wright  to  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  while  serving  as 
United  States  Representative  on  the 
United  Nations  Trusteeship  Council .        595 

29  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Samuel  R.  Pierce,  Jr.,  as  Gen- 
eral  Counsel   of  the  Department  of 

the  Treasury 595 

30  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
five  members  of  the  Air  Quality 
Advisory  Board 596 

30  Advance  text  of  address  to  the  Na- 
tion on  the  situation  in  Southeast 
Asia 


May 

I  Informal  remarks  of  the  President 
with  an  employee  at  the  Pentagon 
following  a  briefing  on  the  Cambo- 
dian operation 


page 


4  Announcement  of  selection  of  10  high 
school  seniors  as  President's  Aus- 
tralian Science  Scholars  for  1970  .    .       612 

5  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Helen  D.  Bentley  to  continue  as 
a  member  and  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  .    .    .        613 

5  News  briefing  by  Senator  John  G. 
Tower,  and  Representatives  L.  Men- 
del Rivers  and  Leslie  C.  Arends  on  a 
meeting  with  the  President  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committees 

5  News  briefing  by  Senators  George  D. 
Aiken  and  Robert  P.  Griffin,  and 
Representatives  Thomas  E.  Morgan 
and  E.  Ross  Adair  on  a  meeting  with 
the  President  by  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committees 

6  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate J.  Richard  Lucas  as  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of 

the  Interior 615 

7  News  conference  by  Edmund  A. 
GuUion,  Director  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Peace  with  Freedom 
in  Vietnam,  and  Ambsissador  Henry 
Cabot    Lodge    following    a    meeting 

with  the  President - 


8  News  briefing  by  Dr.  Hubert  HefFner, 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology,  on  the  report  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Science 
Policy 


1 1  Announcement  of  appointment  of  1 7 

White  House  Fellows  for  1970-71    .       634 
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1 1  News  briefing  by  Governor  John  A. 
Love  of  Colorado,  Governor  Ray- 
mond P.  Shafer  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Governor  John  N.  Dempsey  of 
Connecticut  on  a  meeting  of  Gover- 
nors with  the  President 

1 2  Announcement  of  appointment  of  2 1 
members  of  the  Peace  Corps  National 
Advisory  Council 

1 2  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Hugh  F.  Owens  to  continue  as 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission 

13  Announcement  of  designation  of 
George  M.  Stafford  as  Chairman  of 
the    Interstate   Commerce   Commis- 


637 
638 

638 
638 


13  Announcement  of  tornado  disaster 
assistance  for  Texas      

1 4  News  briefing  by  George  W.  Romney, 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  on  a  meeting  with  the 
President  on  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram      

14  News  conference  by  Raymond  Gal- 
lagher, Gomimander  in  Chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  following 
a  meeting  with  the  President  to  ex- 
press support  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  American  Legion  .         ... 

15  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
three  members  of  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Advisory  Board,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  645 

15  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
Eugene  T.  Jensen  as  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commission  on  the  Po- 
tomac River  Basin     646 

1 6  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate John  G.  Hurd  as  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa 646 


1 6  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate W.  Donald  Brewer  as  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion            646 

16  Announcement  of  designation  of 
Daniel  W.  Hofgren  as  Special  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  for 
Inter-Oceanic  Canal  Negotiations .    .       647 

19  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate three  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting 658 

19  News  briefing  by  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  and  Representative  Gerald  R. 
Ford  on  the  President's  meeting  with 
Republican  congressional  leaders 

19  News  briefing  by  Robert  P.  Mayo, 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman,  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality,  on  the 
President's  statement  on  revised 
budget  estimates 


20  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate three  members  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Credit  Board,  Farm  Credit 
Administration      665 

20  News  briefing  on  the  President's 
message  on  marine  pollution  from  oil 
spills  by  Russell  E.  Train,  Chairman, 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
Rear  Adm.  Orvin  R.  Smeder,  USCG, 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Ocean 
Sciences,  United  States  Coast  Guard, 
Andrew  E.  Gibson,  Administrator, 
Maritime  Administration,  and  Robert 
H.  Neuman,  Assistant  Legal  Adviser, 
Department  of  State 

21  Announcement  of  resignation  of 
Ambassador  Henry  DeWolf  Smyth 
as  United  States  Representative  to 
the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency 671 
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News  briefing  by  Norman  A.  Carlson, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and 
Richard  W.  Velde,  Associate  Admin- 
istrator, Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, on  the  report  of  the  Task  Force 
on  Prisoner  Rehabilitation 

Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Maurice  J.  Williams  as  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  Depart- 
ment of  State 701 


Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate T.  Keith  Glennan  as  United 
States  Representative  to  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency    .    . 
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21  Announcement  of  membership  of  the  27 

Commission  on  International  Trade 

and  Investment  Policy 671 

21  Announcement  of  selection  of  119 
students  as  1970  Presidential 
Scholars 672 

21  Summary  of  H.R.  14465  providing  for 
airport    and    airway    planning    and  2" 
development 

22  Summary  of  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Copper  to  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Economic  Policy     .    .       674 

22  News  briefing  by    Dr.    Hendrik    S.  ^ 

Houthakker,  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Copper  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Economic  Policy,  and 
William  A.  Meissner,  Jr.,  Director  of  lune 

the  Copper  Division,  Department  of 
Commerce,   on   the   Subcommittee's  3  Advance  text  of  interim  report  to  the 

report  on  the  copper  industry Nation  on  the  Cambodian  sanctuary 

operation 

22  Announcement  of  assignment  of  Lt. 

Gen.  Albert  P.  Clark  as  Superin-  4  List  of  members  of  the  Commission 
tendent  of  the  United  States  Air  on  Population  Growth  and  the 
Force  Academy 675  American  Future      73a 

22  Announcement    of    appointment    of  ^  ^^^^  conference  by  Dr.  Daniel  P. 

three  members  of  the  Advisory  Com-  Moynihan,  Counsellor  to  tiie  Presi- 

mission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela-       ^  ^^^^^    ^^    ^^^   President's   statement 

'^  announcing  the  membership  of  the 

22  Announcement    of    appointment    of  Commission  on  Population   Growtii 

Governor  Deane  C.  Davis  as  member  and  the  American  Future 

of  the  Civil  Defense  Advisory  Coun- 

(.jl 6-7-7  5  Announcement   of  storm   and   flood 

disaster  assistance  for  Kentucky     .    .       73 1 

23  News  briefing  by  John  R.  Stevenson, 

Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State,  ^  Announcement  of  flood  disaster  assist- 
on   the  President's  statement  about  ^nce  for  North  Dakota 731 

United  States  oceans  policy 

^.  ^    c  '  ^        ^    c  6  News  briefing,  on  the  summer  youth 

26  Announcement  of  appomtment  of  40  t         ,       -rr.        -r^      -i 

,           -  .      .J  .          ^          ..7  program,    by    the    Vice    President; 

members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  \^    ^      ^  0/  ,      o                  ..  r    1 

on  the  Arts  of  the  John  F.  Kemiedy  George  P.  Shultz  Secretary  of  Labor; 

Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  .    .    .  694               ^^"^^^  Iff-  D.Maltester   president 

of  the  United  States  Conference  of 

27  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi-  Mayors;  and  Mayors  Frank  E.  Cur- 
nate  Roswell  D.  McClelland  as  ran  and  Richard  G.  Lugar,  president 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  and  vice  president  of  the  National 
Republic  of  Niger 697               League  of  Cities 
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June 

6  News  briefing,  on  the  summer  youth 
program,  by  Arnold  R.  Weber, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower, 
Department  of  Labor,  Frank  G. 
Carlucci  III,  Assistant  Director  for 
Operations,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  and  Leonard  Garment, 
Special  Gonsultant  to  the  President  . 

6  Biographical  data  on  Robert  H. 
Finch,  appointed  as  Gounsellor  to  the 
President 
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6  Biographical  data  on  Elliot  L; 
Richardson,  nominated  as  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

8  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Dwight  Dickinson  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 

of  Togo 746 

9  News  briefing  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
and  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford 
on  the  President's  meeting  with 
Republican  congressional  leaders 

9  News  briefing  by  Elizabeth  D. 
Koontz,  Director,  Women's  Bureau, 
Department  of  Labor,  on  the  report 
of  the  President's  Task  Force  for 
Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities 
and  on  announcing  guidelines  con- 
cerning sex  discrimination  in  Govern- 
ment contract  work 


10  News  briefing  on  the  President's 
statement  on  welfare  reform  by 
Gliff"ord  M.  Hardin,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  George  P.  Shultz,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor;  John  G.  Veneman, 
Under  Secretary,  and  Robert  E. 
Patricelli,  Special  Assistant  for  Ur- 
ban Aff'airs,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  and  Dr. 
Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  Gounsellor  to 
the  President 


10  News  briefing,  on  factfinding  mission 
to  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  by 
Governor  John  A.  Love  of  Colorado; 
Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer  of 
Pennsylvania;  Governor  Robert  E. 
McNair  of  South  Carolina;  Senators 
Howard  W.  Cannon  and  Thomas  J. 
Mclntyre;  Representative  Melvin 
Price;  and  Herbert  G.  Klein,  Direc- 
tor of  Communications  for  the 
Executive  Branch,  following  a  report 
to  the  President  by  members  of  the 
mission 


10  News  conference  by  George  P. 
Shultz,  Secretary  of  Labor,  Robert  P. 
Mayo,  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, and  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, on  their  appointments     .... 

10  Biographical  data  on  George  P. 
Shultz,  appointed  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  . 

10  Biographical  data  on  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  appointed  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget 

10  Biographical  data  on  Robert  P. 
Mayo,  appointed  Counsellor  to  the 
President 

10  Biographical  data  on  James  D. 
Hodgson,  nominated  Secretary  of 
Labor 

11  News  briefing  by  Stephen  Hess, 
National  Chairman  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth,  on  arrangements  and  prepara- 
tions for  the  Conference 
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II  News  briefing  by  Senator  George 
Murphy,  Representative  Charles  M. 
Teague,  and  Dr.  William  T.  Pecora, 
Director,  Geological  Suivey,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  on  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  prevention  of 
further  oil  pollution  in  Santa  Barbara 
Channel 


page 


II  News  briefing  by  Robert  H.  Finch, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Joseph  H.  Blatchford, 
Director,  Peace  Corps,  on  United 
States  assistance  following  earth- 
quake in  Peru 


1 2  Announcement  of  appointment  of  ii 
members  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  School  Finance 753 

12  News  briefing  by  Dr.  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan,  Counsellor  to  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  President's  Commission 
on  School  Finance 


12  News  briefing  by  George  Romney, 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  on  housing  financing 
legislation 


1 3  Announcement  of  membership  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Campus 
Unrest 755 

17  Announcement  of  signing  of  Procla- 
mation 3990  and  other  action  to 
implement  recommendations  of  the 
Oil  Policy  Committee 781 

1 7  News  briefing  on  oil  import  policy  by 
George  A.  Lincoln,  Director,  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  Gene  P. 
Morrell,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Mineral  Resources,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  Julius  L.  Katz, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Resources  and  Food  Policy, 
Department  of  State 


June  page 

17  Advance  text  of  address  to  the  Na- 
tion on  economic  policy  and  produc- 
tivity   

18  News  briefing  by  William  W.  Scran- 
ton,  Chairman,  President's  Com- 
mission on  Campus  Unrest,  and 
Robert  H.  Finch,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  following  a 
meeting  with  the  President  on  the 
Commission 783 

18  Statement  by  Robert  H.  Finch, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  on  reform  of  the  social  serv- 
ices program 786 

18  News  briefing  on  the  social  services 
program  by  Robert  H.  Finch,  Secre- 
tary, Edward  F.  Zigler,  Director, 
Office  of  Child  Development,  John 
D.  Twiname,  Administrator,  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service,  and  Rob- 
ert E.  Patricelli,  Special  Assistant 
for  Urban  Affairs,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

19  Memorandum  by  the  Task  Force  on 
Softwood  Lumber  and  Plywood  to  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Economic 
Policy 788 

19  News  briefing  by  Saul  Nelson, 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  staflf, 
on  the  report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Softwood  Lumber  and  Plywood 

19  Announcement  of  nomination  of 
Laurence  H.  Silberman  as  Under 
Secretary  of  Labor 790 

19  News  briefing  on  the  report  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  the  Aging 
by  John  B.  Martin,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  and  Commissioner  on 
Aging,  Administration  on  Aging, 
Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  John  R.  Price,  Jr., 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
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June                                                                  page  June                                                                 page 

22  Summary  of  the  conclusions  presented  24  News  briefing  by  Robert  H.  Finch, 

in   the    international    air    transpor-  Counsellor  to  the  President,  on  Mrs. 

tation  policy  statement 804  Nixon's  forthcoming  trip  to  Peru 

22  News  briefing  by  John  A.  Volpe,  24  Announcement  of  formation  and 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  membership  of  a  12-member  Con- 
Paul  W.  Cherington,  Chairman  of  the  sumer  Advisory  Council 811 

Steering  Committee  on  International  ^4  Announcement  of  assistance  to  the 

Air   Transportation    Policy,    on    the  nonrubber    footwear     industry     fol- 

President's  statement  on  international  j^^j^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  interagency  task 

air  transportation  policy ^^^^^                                                             gjj 

22  News  briefing  by  Leonard  Garment,  24  Announcement    of    formation     and 

Special  Consultant  to  the  President,  membership     of     Mississippi     State 

on  the  President's  statement  on  sign-  Advisory      Committee      on      Public 

ing  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend-  Education      813 

ments  of  1970 

26  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 

22  News  briefing  by  Richard  P.  Nathan,  nate  Clay  T.  Whitehead  as  Director 

Assistant    Director,    Bureau    of    the  of  the  Office  of  Telecommunications 

Budget,  on  the  President's  veto  of  the  Policy 822 

medical    facilities    construction    and  ^    .                       .    rn      1  t 

,  ...  26  Announcement  of  flood  disaster  assist- 

modernization  bill rT.                                                    o 

ance  for  Texas 822 

23  Announcement  of  nomination  of  gg  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
Dr.  Louis  M.Rousselot  as  an  Assistant  g^e  members  of  the  Citizens'  Advi- 
Secretary  of  Defense 806  ^^^    Committee    on    Environmental 

23  Announcement     of    nomination     of 

Donald  G.  MacDonald  as  an  Assistant  26  Announcement    of    appointment    of 

Administrator,     Agency    for     Inter-  five  members  of  the  Commission  on 

national    Development,    Department  Financial  Structure  and  Regulation   .        823 

of  State 807 

30  Summary  of  the  President's  report  on 

23  Announcement  of  adjustment  assist-  the  Cambodian  operation 841 

ance  for  firms   and  workers  in  the  - 

barbers'  chairs  and  parts  industry   .    .       808  •'     " 

I  Announcement    of    appointment    of 

23  News  briefing  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott  Ambassador  David  K.  E.  Bruce  to 
and  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford  head  the  United  States  delegation  to 

on     the     President's     meeting    with  the  Paris  peace  talks 

Republican  congressional  leaders 

I  Biographical    data    on    Ambassador 

24  Announcement  of  nomination  of  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  appointed  as 
Peter  G.  Nash  as  Solicitor  of  the  head  of  the  United  States  delegation 
Department  of  Labor 810  to  the  Paris  peace  talks 

24  Announcement    of   establishment    of  3  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 

Peru   Earthquake  Voluntary   Assist-  nate  Darrell   M.   Trent   as  Deputy 

ance  Group  with  Charles  P.  Taft  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 

Chairman 810  Preparedness 890 
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July  page 

3  Announcement  of  nomination  of 
Malcolm  R.  Lovell,  Jr.,  as  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Labor 890 

3  Announcement  of  flood  disaster  assist- 
ance for  Florida 890 

3  Announcement  of  flood  disaster  assist- 
ance for  California 891 

3  News  briefing  on  the  Domestic 
Council  and  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  by  George  P.  Shultz, 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  John  D.  Ehrlichman, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Domestic 
Affairs 

7  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
William  M.  Byrne,  Jr.,  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Campus  Unrest 892 

7  News  briefing  by  Senator  Hugh 
Scott  and  Representative  Gerald  R. 
Ford  on  the  President's  meeting  with 
Republican  congressional  leaders 

7  News  conference  by  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Martin  G.  Castillo,  Chair- 
man, Cabinet  Committee  on  Oppor- 
tunities for  Spanish-Speaking  People, 
following  a  meeting  with  Spanish- 
speaking  appointees  who  hold  exec- 
utive positions  in  the  administration   . 

8  Summary  of  message  on  Indian 
affairs 

8  News  briefing  by  the  Vice  President 
and  Leonard  Garment,  Special  Con- 
sultant to  the  President,  on  the 
message  on  Indian  affairs 

9  Fact  sheet  on  Reorganization  Plans 
3  and  4  of  1970,  establishing  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration 916 


July 

9  News  briefing  on  Reorganization 
Plans  3  and  4  of  1970  by  Russell  E. 
Train,  Chairman,  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  and  Rocco  C. 
Siciliano,  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 


9  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
John  Wesley  Dean  III  as  Counsel  to 
the    President 922 

9  Announcement  of  establishment  and 
membership  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission for  the  Observance  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
United    Nations 922 

9  News  briefing  on  United  States  assist- 
ance to  Peru  by  Charles  P.  Taft, 
Chairman  of  the  Peru  Earthquake 
Voluntary  Assistance  Group,  Taylor 
G.  Belcher,  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Peru,  and  Robert  H.  Finch,  Coun- 
sellor to  the  President 

10  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
members  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Productivity 924 

10  News  conference  by  George  P» 
Shultz,  Director,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  of  the  National 
Commission    on    Productivity 

14  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Emory  C.  Swank  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Cambodia     .    .       937 

14  News  briefing  on  the  President's 
meeting  with  the  Governors  of  the 
Appalachian  States  by  Dr.  Murray  L. 
Weidenbaum,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Policy,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  George  P.  Shultz,  Director, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  Coun- 
sellor to  the  President 
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1 8  News  briefing  by  George  P.  Shultz, 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken, 
Chairman,  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  on  the  President's  statement 
on  congressional  action  and  Govern- 
ment spending      


July  page 

14  News  briefing  by  Governor  Albert  P. 
Brewer  of  Alabama  and  John  B. 
Waters,  Jr.,  Federal  Cochairman 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission, on  the  President's  meeting 
with  the  Governors  of  the  Appalach- 
ian States 

15  Announcement  of  appointment  of  15 
members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Adult  Education    ....       937 

16  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
eight  members  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Mental  Retardation    .       938 

17  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
eight  members  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
Education      939 

17  Biographical  data  on  Robert  P. 
Mayo,  who  had  just  resigned  as 
Counsellor  to  the  President 

1 8  News  briefing  by  Dr.  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan,  Counsellor  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Raymond  A.  Bauer,  Senior 
Consultant  of  the  National  Goals 
Research  Staff,  and  Leonard  Gar- 
ment, Special  Consultant  to  the 
President,  on  the  report  of  the 
National  Goals  Research  Staff  .    .    .       947 

18  News  briefing  on  the  significance  of 
the  report  of  the  National  Goals 
Research  Staff  by  Dr.  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan,  Counsellor  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Raymond  A.  Bauer,  Senior 
Consultant  of  the  National  Goals 
Research  Staff 


20  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
seven  members  of  the  Federal  Serv- 
ice Impasses  Panel 962 


July  page 

21  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Rudolph  A.  Peterson  as  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Com- 
munications Satellite  Corporation  .    .       969 

21  News  briefing  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
and  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford 
on  the  President's  meeting  with 
Republican  congressional  leaders 

22  Announcement  of  flood  disaster  as- 
sistance for  Minnesota 971 

22  Announcement  of  flood  disaster  assist- 
ance for  New  York 971 

22  News  briefing  on  the  reports  of  the 
President's  Task  Forces  on  Low  In- 
come Housing  and  Urban  Renewal 
by  Harold  B.  Finger,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Research  and  Technology, 
and  ArDee  Ames,  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment   

23  Announcement  of  the  formation 
and  membership  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina State  Advisory  Committee  on 
Public  Education 974 

23  News  briefing  by  George  P.  Shultz, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Education,  on 
the  President's  meeting  with  members 
of  the  South  Carolina  State  Advisory 
Committee  on  Public  Education    .    .       975 

23  News  briefing  by  Robert  H.  Finch, 
Counsellor  to  the  President,  and 
Robert  J.  Brown,  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President,  on  the  Heard  Report 
on  campus  conditions  and  a  report 
on  Federal  agencies  and  black 
colleges 97S 

23  Announcement  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  will  take  action 
to  alleviate  power  shortage  in  New 
York  City 981 
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23  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Robert  Wells  and  Sherman 
Unger  as  members  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission    ...       981 

24  News  briefing  on  the  Emergency 
Home  Finance  Act  of  1970  by  George 
W.  Romney,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Developmient,  Preston 
Martin,  Chairman,  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  George  P. 
Shultz,  Director,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget 


24  News  briefing  by  Clifford  M.  Hardin, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Charles 
Williams,  Stafi*  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Goals  Research  Staff,  Dr. 
Irwin  P.  Halpern,  National  Goals 
Research  Staff,  and  John  R.  Price, 
Jr.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President, 
on  the  President's  meeting  with  North- 
ern Plains  States  Governors    .... 

24  News  briefing  by  Governor  Norbert 
T.  Tiemann  of  Nebraska  on  the 
President's  meeting  with  Northern 
Plains   States   Governors 

ny  Announcement  of  appointment  of  five 
members  of  the  Distinguished  Ci- 
vilian Service  Awards  Board     .    .    . 

27  News  briefing  by  Melvin  R.  Laird, 
Secretary,  and  David  Packard,  Deputy 
Secretary,  Department  of  Defense, 
on  their  meeting  with  the  President . 

28  Statement  by  George  P.  Shultz, 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  on  the  1970  budget   .... 

28  News  briefing  by  George  P.  Shultz, 
Director,  and  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Deputy  Director,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  on  Mr.  Shultz's 
statement  on  the  1970  budget    .    .    . 

28  News  conference  by  Dr.  Thomas  O. 
Paine  on  his  resignation  as  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration 


996 


996 


July  page 

29  News  briefing  by  George  P.  Shultz, 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  on  the  wholesale  price  index 
figures  for  July 

30  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
Rolf  Eliassen,  Howard  G.  Vesper,  and 
William  Webster  as  members  of  the 
General  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission   ....       998 

31  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate L.  Dean  Brov\ni  as  United  States 
Ambassador  to  the  Hashemite  King- 
dom of  Jordan 1004 

31  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Nicholas  G.  Thacher  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Saudi  Arabia 1 004 

Augtcst 

3  News  briefing  by  John  N.  Mitchell, 
Attorney  General,  and  Richard  W. 
Velde  and  Clarence  M.  Coster, 
Associate  Administrators  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Justice,  on  the 
President's  meeting  with  directors  of 
State  planning  agencies  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  . 

4  Announcement  of  hurricane  disaster 
assistance  for  Texas 1 02 1 

5  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate J.  Fred  Buzhardt,  Jr.,  as  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Defense.    .    .      1023 

5  News  briefing  by  Maurice  H.  Stans, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  on  his 
meeting  with  the  President  to  report 
on  damages  caused  by  Hurricane 
Celia  in  Texas 


5  News  briefing,  on  the  President's 
memorandum  on  Federal  reporting 
and  paperwork,  by  Dwight  A.  Ink, 
Assistant  Director  for  Executive  Man- 
agement, and  Norman  S.  Peterson, 
Staff  Assistant,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget 
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August  page 

5  Announcement  of  the  formation 
and  membership  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Advisory  Committee  on 
Pubh'c  Education      1 024 

6  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
David  J.  Mahoney  as  Chairman  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission 1025 

6  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Adm.  Willard  J.  Smith  (Ret.), 
as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation         1029 

6  Announcement  of  the  formation  and 
membership  of  the  Georgia  State 
Advisory  Committee  on  Public  Edu- 
cation           1029 

6  Announcement  of  report  of  Emer- 
gency Board  177  investigating  the 
dispute  between  certain  railroads  and 
firemen 1029 

6  Announcement  of  designation  of  a 
Domestic  Council  committee  to  study 
the  national  energy  situation  and 
recommend  Federal  action     ....      1030 

6  News  briefing  by  Dr.  Paul  W. 
McCracken,  Chairman,  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  on  the  initiation 
of  a  Domestic  Council  study  of 
the  national  energy  situation 

6  News  briefing  by  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  on  a  meeting  with 
the  President  follovang  Ambassador 
Lodge's  first  visit  to  the  Vatican 

7  Summary  of  first  Inflation  Alert  re- 
port to  the  National  Commission  on 
Productivity  by  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers 1031 

7  News  briefing  by  Dr.  Paul  W. 
McCracken,  Chairman,  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  on  the  Council's 
first  Inflation  Alert  report  to  the 
National  Commission  on  Produc- 
tivity   


August 

7  News  conference  by  Frank  Borman 
on  his  appointment  as  Special  Repre- 
sentative on  Prisoners  of  War 

10  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate William  R.  McLellan  as  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce.    .    .      1054 

10  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
Aaron  G.  Marcus  as  United  States 
Commissioner  and  William  B.  Taylor 
III  as  Senior  United  States  Com- 
missioner on  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission   


1055 


10  Summary  of  the  first  annual  report 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality 


10  News  briefing  on  the  first  annual 
report  of  the  Council  by  Russell  E. 
Train,  Chairman,  Dr.  Gordon  J.  F. 
MacDonald  and  Robert  Cahn, 
members,  and  Alvin  L.  Aim,  senior 
staff*  member  for  environmental 
pollution,  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality 


1 1  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Artemus  E.  Weatherbee  as 
United  States  Director  of  the  Asian 
Development  Bank 1055 

1 1  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Miles  W.  Kirkpatrick  as  member 
and  designate  him  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission 1057 

1 1  News  briefing  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
and  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford 
on  the  President's  meeting  with 
Republican  congressional  leaders 

12  Announcement  of  the  establishment 
and  membership  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Federal  Statistics  .    .      1060 

12  Annoimcement  of  the  formation 
and  membership  of  the  Arkansas 
State  Advisory  Committee  on  Public 
Education      1061 
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August  page 

1 3  Exchange  of  letters  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Walter  Binaghi,  President 
of  the  Council,  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  on  aircraft 
hijacking  and  other  acts  of  violence 
against  international  air  transport.    .     1061 

13  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Raymond  L.  Bisplinghoff  as 
Deputy  Director  of  the  National 
Science    Foundation 1063 

13  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
William  M.  Terry  as  United  States 
Commissioner  on  the  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission  (United 
States  and  Costa  Rica) 1063 

13  News  briefing,  on  a  drug  abuse  ed- 
ucation program  for  young  people, 
by  Thomas  D.  Cochran,  chairman 
and  David  E.  Ward,  Jr.,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  drug  abuse  program, 
Yoimg  Lawyers  Section,  American 
Bar  Association,  following  a  meeting 
with  the  President 


14  Announcement  of  the  formation 
and  membeiship  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Advisoiy  Committee  on  Public 
Education 1066 

14  News  briefing  by  George  P.  Shultz, 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  on  meetings  with  State  Ad- 
visory Committees  on  Public  Educa- 
tion   

1 7  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate seven  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Inter- American 
Social  Development  Institute      .    .    .      1079 

1 7  News  briefing  by  George  A.  Lincoln, 
Director,  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, on  his  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  oil  import  program 

17  News  briefing  by  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  Deputy  Director,  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  on  the 
Presidents  statement  on  the  Federal 
Economy  Act 


August  page 

18  Announcement  of  the  formation 
and  membership  of  the  Alabama 
State  Advisory  Committee  on  Public 
Education      1080 

18  News  briefing  by  Mayor  Walter  E. 
Washington  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Gilbert  Hahn,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
District  of  Columbia  Council,  on 
Mayor  Washington's  letter  to  the 
President  on  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia 


19  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate John  N.  Irwin  II  as  Under 
Secretary  of  State 1 080 

19  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Stanley  Womer  as  Federal  Co- 
chairman  of  the  Four  Corners 
Regional  Development  Commission  .      1 08 1 

19  Announcement  of  forwarding  to  the 
Senate  of  the  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925 
prohibiting  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  methods  of  warfare     ...      1 083 

19  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Dr.  Edward  E.  David,  Jr.,  as 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  and  appoint  him  Science 
Adviser  to  the  President 1084 

19  News  conference  by  Dr.  Lee  A.  Du- 
Bridge  and  Dr.  Edward  E.  David,  Jr., 
on  Dr.  DuBridge's  resignation  and 
Dr.  David's  nomination  as  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology and  appointment  as  Science 
Adviser  to  the  President 

2 1  Announcement  by  William  P.  Rogers, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Antonio 
Carrillo  Flores,  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Relations  of  Mexico,  of  agreement  to 
conclude  a  treaty  to  resolve  United 
States-Mexico  boundary  disputes  .    .      1 088 

21  Statement  of  principles  concerning 
the  boundary  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico 1090 
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August  page 
2 1  News  briefing  on  the  boundary  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  by  Joseph  F.  Friedkin, 
United  States  Commissioner,  Inter- 
national Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission, Chris  G.  Petrow,  Mexican 
Country  Director,  Department  of 
State,  and  Arnold  Nachmanoff, 
National  Security  Council  staff 

21  Declaration  by  John  N.  Mitchell, 
Attorney  General,  and  Julio  Sanchez 
Vargas,  Attorney  General  of  Mexico, 
following  their  discussions  on  mari- 
huana, narcotics,  and  dangerous 
drugs 1092 

24  News  briefing  by  Dr.  Paul  W. 
McCracken,  Chairman,  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  on  a  meeting  of 
the  Q  uadriad  with  the  President 

26  Announcement  of  48  chairmen  and 
vice  chairmen  of  the  forums  consti- 
tuting the  White  House  Conference 
on  Children 1 1 1 2 

26  News  briefing  by  George  P.  Shultz, 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  on  the  wholesale  price  index 
figures  for  August  and  the  Federal 
budget 

28  News  briefing  by  Dr.  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan  and  Robert  H.  Finch, 
Counsellors  to  the  President;  and 
John  G.  Veneman,  Under  Secretary, 
Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  on  the  President's  state- 
ment on  family  assistance 

31  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
eight  members  of  the  National 
Council  on  Indian  Opportunity  .    .    .      11 32 

31  Announcement  of  20  cochairmen  of 
task  forces  constituting  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Youth   ...      11 32 

September 
I  News  briefing  by  the  Vice  President 
on  his  trip  to  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East 1 133 


September  page 

2  Announcement  of  intention  to  nom- 
inate Paula  A.  Tennant  as  member 
of  the  Board  of  Parole 1 1 35 

2  News  briefing  by  Frank  Borman, 
Special  Representative  on  Prisoners 
of  War,  on  his  12-country  trip  on 
behalf  of  United  States  prisoners  of 

war 

3  Announcement  of  agreement  on  an 
intensified  program  of  cooperation 
by  the  United  States  and  Japan  in 
solving  environmental  problems   .    .      11 36 

4  Announcement  of  signing  of  Execu- 
tive Order  11 556,  assigning  telecom- 
munications functions,  and  of  in- 
tention to  nominate  Dr.  George  F. 
Mansur,  Jr.,  as  Deputy  Director  of 

the  Office  of  Telecommunications  .    .      1 1 47 

4  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Herman  Nickerson,  Jr.,  as  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Credit 
Union  Administration i  H7 

4  News  briefing  by  Los  Angeles  Mayor 
Samuel  W.  Yorty  following  a  meeting 
with  the  President  on  forming  a 
commission  to  review  criminal  law 
procedures 

8  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Wilmot  R.  Hastings  as  General 
Counsel,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare 1169 

8  News  briefing  by  Dr.  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan,  Counsellor  to  the  Presi- 
dent, on  the  President's  statement 
supporting  legislation  to  establish 
the  Federal  City  Bicentennial  Devel- 
opment Corporation 

8  News  briefing  by  Robert  H.  Finch, 
Counsellor  to  the  President,  on  the 
final  report  on  United  States  assist- 
anCG  following  the  earthquake  in 
Peru 
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September  page 

lo  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
five  additional  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  the  Observ- 
ance of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary 
of  the  United  Nations 1 1 70 

10  News  briefing  on  the  report  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Model 
Cities  by  Floyd  H.  Hyde,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Model  Cities,  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, and  John  R.  Price,  Jr., 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President 

11  News  briefing  by  Speaker  John  W. 
McCormack,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Senator  Hugh  Scott,  and  Representa- 
tive Gerald  R.  Ford  on  airplane 
hijacking  following  a  meeting  of 
bipartisan  congressional  leaders  with 

the  President 1192 

1 1  News  briefing  by  David  J.  Mahoney, 
Chairman,  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission,  on  a  meeting 
with  the  President  on  the  Bicen- 
tennial Commission 

II  News  briefing  by  John  H.  Shaff*er, 
Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, and  Peter  M.  Flanigan, 
Assistant  to  the  President,  on  the 
President's  statement  on  airplane 
hijacking 


1 1  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Dwight  J.  Porter  as  Deputy 
Representative  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  the 
United  States  Representative  and 
four  alternates  to  the  14th  Session  of 
the  General  Conference  of  the 
Agency 1194 

1 1  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  25th  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations    .    .      11 94 

14  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
Martha  G.  Bachman  as  member  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education 1212 


September  page 

14  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
seven  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  ...     1212 

14  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate William  M.  Roimtree  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Brazil  ....      1212 

14  News  briefing  on  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  by  Governor 
Raymond  P.  Shafer  of  Pennsylvania, 
Governor  Louie  B.  Nunn  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Governor  Arch  A.  Moore, 
Jr.,  of  West  Virginia  following  a 
meeting  with  members  of  the  White 
House    Staff 


15  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Carol  M.  Khosrovi  as  an  Assist- 
ant Director,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity 1226 

15  Announcement  of  President's  forth- 
coming visit  to  Europe 1226 

16  Advance  text  of  President's  address  at 
Kansas  State  University 

1 8  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Ralph  E.  Kennedy  as  member 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board 1236 

18  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Horace  G.  Torbert,  Jr.,  as 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria  ...      1236 

18  News  briefing  by  W.  J.  Usery,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Labor-Man- 
agement Relations,  Department  of 
Labor,  on  the  railway  labor  dispute  .        ... 

21  Announcement  of  the  15  winners  of 
the  new  Presidential  Management 
Improvement  Award 1254 

21  News  conference  by  John  A.  Volpe, 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and 
Peter  M.  Flanigan,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  on  the  appointment  of 
Lt.  Gen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  Jr., 
USAF  (Ret.),  as  Director  of  Civil 
Aviation  Security,  Department  of 
Transportation 
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September  page 

22  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate David  S.  Dennison,  Jr.,  as 
a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner.    .    .      1255 

22  Announcement     of     flood     disaster 

assistance  for  Arizona 1256 

22  Announcement     of     flood     disaster 

assistance  for  Colorado 1 256 

22  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate 1 8  attorneys  as  judges  on  the 
new  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  and  expanded  court  of 
general  sessions 1256 

22  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Dr.  Sidney  P.  Maxland,  Jr.,  as 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 1257 

22  News  briefing  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
and  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford 
on  the  President's  meeting  with 
Republican  congressional  leaders 

23  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
Robert  H.  Finch,  Counsellor  to  the 
President,  and  George  P.  Shultz, 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  as  members  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations 1257 

23  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
1 8  members  of  the  National  Advisory 
Coimcil  on  Economic  Opportunity   .      1258 

23  Announcement  of  goodwill  tour  by 

Apollo  13  astronauts 1258 

23  News  briefing  by  Dr.  Herbert  Stein, 
Acting  Chairman,  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  on  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  figures  for  August 

24  Announcement  of  opening  of  seventh 
annual  White  House  Fellows  program 
and  appointment  of  David  C.  Miller, 
Jr.,  and  Thomas  W.  Pauken  as  Direc- 
tor and  Associate  Director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  White  House 
Fellowships 1260 


September  page 

25  Announcement  of  appointment  of  22 
members  of  the  Advisory  Council  for 
Minority  Enterprise 1262 

25  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate nine  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service 1262 

25  Announcement  of  reorganization  and 
appointment  of  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports  and  members  of  the  Conference 
on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports   .    .      1264 

25  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Christopher  H.  Phillips  as 
Deputy  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  United  Nations   ....      1 265 

26  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate G.  Edward  Clark  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  Republic 

of  Senegal  and  The  Gambia  ....      1267 


26  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Turner  B.  Shelton  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua     .    . 

26  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
Frederic  V.  Malek  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President 

26  News  briefing  by  John  N.  Irwin  II, 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  on  Jor- 
danian relief  programs 

26  News  briefing  by  Dr.  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan  and  Robert  H.  Finch, 
Counsellors  to  the  President,  on  the 
report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Campus  Unrest 


1268 


1268 


October 
2  Remarks    by    Ronald    L.     Ziegler, 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President,  to 
Spanish  reporters  on  the  President's 
visit  to  Spain 1329 

2  Statement  by  Robert  H.  Finch, 
Counsellor  to  the  President,  on  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Obscen- 
ity and  Pornography 
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October  page 
2  News  briefing  by  Dr.  Paul  W. 
McCracken,  Chairman,  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  on  imemployment 
statistics  for  September  and  the  econ- 
omy   

6  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate David  O.  Maxwell  as  Genergd 
Counsel,  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development 1 343 

6  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
three  members  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross      1343 

6  Annoimcement  of  appointment  of 
five  members  of  the  Air  Quality 
Advisory  Board 1343 

6  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
John  R.  Bertrand  and  Joseph  S. 
Sinclair  £is  members  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  to  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy 1344 

7  Announcement  of  action  to  make 
available  adjustment  assistance  under 

the  Trade  Eixpansion  Act  of  1962    .    .      1345 

7  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate John  O.  Wilson  as  an  Assistant 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity      1346 

7  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Elburt  F.  Osborn  as  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department 
of  the  Interior 1 346 

7  Announcement  of  meetings  between 
United  States  and  Japan  to  discuss 
cooperation  on  environmental 
problems 1346 

7  Announcement  of  United  States- 
Mexico  flood  control  agreement    .    .     1347 

7  News  briefing  by  Russell  E.  Train, 
Chairman,  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  on  the  President's 
message  transmitting  a  report  of  the 
Council  on  ocean  dumping 


October  page 

7  Advance  text  of  address  to  the  Nation 
on  a  new  initiative  for  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia 

8  Announcement  of  public  and  private 
aid   for    the   earthquake    victims    in 

Peru 1353 

9  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
Dr.  Robert  M.  White  as  Acting 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tionail  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 1357 

9  Announcement  of  conference  on  drug 
abuse  for  representatives  of  the  radio 
industry 1357 

9  Announcement  of  report  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy 1358 

1 2  Announcement  of  flood  disaster  assist- 
ance for  Puerto  Rico    1370 


13  Announcement  of  changes  in  the 
funding  and  program  management  of 
United  States  activities  in  Antarctica . 


1370 


1 3  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Ethel  B.  WzJsh  as  member  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportimity 
Commission 1371 

1 3  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Melvin  L.  Manfull  as  United 
States  Ambsissador  to  the  Central 
African  Republic 1372 

14  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Elmer  T.  Klassen  as  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service 1372 

15  Announcement  of  tornado  disaster 
assistance  for  Oklahoma 1376 

15  News  briefing  by  Clifford  M.  Hardin, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  the 
President's  statement  on  farm  legisla- 
tion      
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October                                                                 page  October                                                                 page 

15  Announcement    of    appointment    of  22  Announcement  of  appointment  of  10 

James  F.  Oates,  Jr.,  as  Chairman  of  members  of  the  National  Highway 

the  Jobs  for  Veterans  Program  ...      1377  Safety  Advisory  Committee   ....     1433 

15  News    briefing    by    David    Packard,  23  Announcement    of    appointment    of 

Deputy    Secretary    of  Defense,    and  three  members  of  the  Council  of  the 

James  F.  Oates,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Administrative     Conference    of    the 

Jobs   for   Veterans   Program,  on  the  United  States 1433 

new  program 

23  Advance  text  of  address  to  the  25th 

15  Announcement    of    appointment    of  Anniversary  Session  of  the  General 

three  members  of  the   Postal   Rate  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 

Commission 1378 

26  Announcement    of    appointment    of 

15  News    briefing    by    Dr.    Paul    W.  Don  A.  Jones  as  Acting  Director  of 
McCracken,   Chairman,   Council   of  the  National  Ocean  Survey.  National 
Economic    Advisers,    on    the    third  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
quarter      gross      national      product  tration.  Department  of  Commerce  .    .     1457 
statistics 

16  Announcement  of  appointment  of  =^  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
three  members  of  the  Commission  on  J°^°  ^-  Townsend,  Jr.,  as  Actmg 
Railroad  Retirement 1379  Associate  Administrator  of  the  Na- 

tional  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 

19  Announcement  of  U.S.  delegation  to  ministration,    Department    of   Com- 

the  conference  on  oil  spills  sponsored  merce 1457 

by  NATO's  Committee  on  the  Chal- 
lenges of  Modern  Society    1403  26  News  briefing  by  Russell  E.  Train, 

Chairman,     Council     on     Environ- 

21  Announcement  of  recess  appointment  mental     Quality,     and     Robert    L. 

of  Andrew   E.    Gibson    as   Assistant  Kunzig,    Administrator    of    General 

Secretary  for  Maritime  Affairs,  De-  Services,    on    the    President's    state- 

partment  of  Commerce 1431  ment  and  letter  to  Governors  on  use 

of  low-lead    and   unleaded   gasoline 

21  Announcement  of  recess  appointment  .                        4.      u-  1 

^^  m  government  vehicles 

of     C.     Langhorne     Washburn     as 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Tourism,  De-  ^g  Announcement  of  intention  to  nom- 

partment  of  Commerce 1432  j^^^^  ^^ree  members  of  the  Board  of 

21  Announcement  of  signing  of  bill  Directors  of  the  National  Corpora- 
amending   the   International   Travel  tion  for  Housing  Partnerships    .    .    .      1460 

ActofigGl ^                                     r^         ^                      ^              .-r^ 

27  Summary  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
21  Announcement    of    signing    of    the  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 

Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970 ^97^ 

21  News  briefing  by  Dr.  Paul  W.  Mc-  27  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
Cracken,  Chairman,  Council  of  Eco-  nine     members     of     the     National 

nomic   Advisers,    on    the    Consumer  Council  on  the  Arts 1464 

Price  Index  figures  for  September     . 

28  Statement    by    Ronald    L.    Ziegler, 

22  Announcement  of  appointment  of  Press  Secretary  to  the  President, 
four  members  of  the  Commission  on  announcing  the  forthcoming  visit  of 
the  Organization  of  the  Government  President-elect   Luis   Echeverria   Al- 

of  the  District  of  Columbia  ....      1432  varez  of  Mexico 1492 
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October 

30  Announcement  of  appointment  of  50 
members  of  the  Conference  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports  .... 

30  Announcement  of  signing  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1 970   . 

31  Advance  text  of  remarks  at  Sky 
Harbor  Airport,  Phoenix,  Arizona  . 

November 
I  News  conference  by  the  Vice  President 
following      a      meeting      with      the 
President 


1518 


2  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
three  members  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Op- 
portunity    154^ 

3  News  briefing  by  Robert  H.  Finch, 
Counsellor  to  the  President,  Herbert 
G.  Klein,  Director  of  Communica- 
tions for  the  Executive  Branch,  and 
Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  Press  Secretary  to 
the  President,  on  the  1970  elections  . 

5  Announcement  of  program  of  assist- 
ance to  Spanish-speaking  people  who 

wish  Federal  employment 1544 

6  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate William  D.  Ruckelshaus  as 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Ag;ency 1545 

6  News  conference  by  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus,  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Civil  Division,  Department  of 
Justice,  and  Russell  E.  Train,  Chair- 
man, Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  on  Mr.  Ruckelshaus'  nom- 
ination as  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 

6  Announcement  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy 1546 

9  News  briefing  by  James  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  W.  J.  Usery, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Labor-Management  Relations,  and 
Lewis  M.  Gill,  Chairman  of  Emer- 
gency Board  178,  on  the  Board's 
report  on  the  railway  labor  dispute  . 


November  page 

13  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
three  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  for  Minority  Enterprise    .    .      1 558 

13  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
William  L.  Gifford  as  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President     1559 

16  Announcement  of  intention  to  nom- 
inate Jefferson  B.  Young  as  member 
of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission    1572 

17  Announcement  of  appointment  of  18 
members  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control . 


1 7  Announcement  of  election  of  John  P. 
Fraim  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  People-to-People,  Inc    .    . 

1 7  Biographical  data  on  John  P.  Fraim, 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  People-to-People,  Inc    .    . 

17  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
two  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors and  three  members  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  United  Service 
Organizations,  Inc 

17  News  briefing  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
and  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford 
on  the  President's  meeting  with 
Republican  congressional  leaders  .    . 

18  News  conference  by  Governor  Nelson 
A.  Rockefeller  of  New  York  following 
a  meeting  with  the  President   .    .    . 

20  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
eight  additional  members  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Preservation  of  the 
White  House 

20  News  briefing,  on  relief  efforts  in  East 
Pakistan,  by  Maurice  J.  Williams, 
Deputy  Administrator,  Stephen  R. 
Tripp,  Coordinator  of  Disaster  Re- 
lief, and  Harriet  S.  Crowley,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Private  Overseas  Pro- 
grams, Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment; Robert  J.  Pranger, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Policy 
Plans  and  National  Security  Council 
Affairs,  Department  of  Defense;  and 
WilliamF.  Spengler,  Country  Director 
for  Pakistan,  Department  of  State   .    . 


1573 


1574 


1574 


1581 
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November  page 

23  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
Howard  Elliott,  Jr.,  and  John  L. 
Ryan  as  members,  and  designation  of 
William  J.  Crowley  as  Chairman  of 
the  Postal  Rate  Commission  ....      1594 

23  News  briefing  on  relief  efforts  in  East 
Pakistan  by  His  Excellency  Agha 
Hilaly,  Ambassador  of  Pakistan 
following  a  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent     

24  News  briefing  on  the  Jobs  for  Vet- 
erans Program  by  James  F.  Oates, 
Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Jobs  for  Veterans 
Program,  Melvin  R.  Laird,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  James  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  Donald  E. 
Johnson,  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs 

24  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Robert  O.  Blake  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Mali 1595 

25  Announcement    of   authorization    of 

fire  disaster  assistance  for  California  .      1 599 

26  Announcement  of  formation  of  a 
citizens'  Pakistan  Relief  Committee  .       1 602 

27  News  briefing  by  Robert  M.  Murphy, 
Chairman  of  the  Pakistan  Relief 
Committee,  and  Maurice  J.  Williams, 
Deputy  Administrator,  Agency  for 
International  Development,  on  the 
formation  of  the  committee 

30  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
John  B.  Connally  as  member  of  the 
President's  Foreign  Intelligence 
Advisory    Board 1616 

30  News  briefing  on  the  1970  census 
results  by  Maurice  H.  Stans,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce;  and  Dr.  George 
H.  Brown,  Director,  and  Conrad  F. 
Taeuber,  Associate  Director  for 
Demographic  Fields,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  following  a  meeting  with  the 
President 


December  page 

I  Announcement  of  appointment  of  15 
members  of  the  Financial  Investment 
Advisory  Panel  for  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation     .    .      161 7 

I  News  briefing  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
and  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford 
on  the  President's  meeting  with 
Republican  congressional  leaders 

I  News  conference  by  Representative 
Clark  MacGregor  and  William  E. 
Timmons,  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Congressional  Relations,  on  Mr. 
MacGregor's  appointment  as  Counsel 
to  the  President  for  Congressional 
Relations 


I  Biographical  data  on  Clark  Mac- 
Gregor, appointed  as  Counsel  to  the 
President  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions    

1  News  briefing  by  Dr.  Paul  W.  Mc- 
Cracken,  Chairman,  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  on  the  second  Infla- 
tion Alert 

2  Announcement  of  followup  meeting 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health  in 
Williamsburg,  Va 161 7 

2  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
three  members  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the 
United  States 1618 

3  Announcement  of  presentation  of 
Young  American  Medals  for  Bravery 
and  Service  and  summaries  of  the 
winners  accomplishments 16 19 

3  Announcement  of  appointment  of 
nine  members  of  the  Aviation  Ad- 
visory Commission 161 9 

3  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate John  A.  McKesson  3d  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Gabon  ....      1620 

4  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate 1 2  officers  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation      1622 
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December                                                            p^gf 
4  Advance    text    of    remarks    to    the 
National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers in  New  York  City 

7  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate four  members  of  the  United 
States  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
formation   1644 

7  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Louis  P.  Gray  III  as  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  Department 
of  Justice 1645 

9  News  briefing  by  James  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  on  the  railway 
labor  dispute 


10  News  briefing  by  James  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  on  the  President's 
statement  on  signing  legislation  pro- 
viding for  a  temporary  prohibition  of 
strikes  or  lockouts  in  the  railway  labor 
dispute 


10  News  briefing  by  James  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  and  John  A. 
Volpe,  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
on  Executive  Order  11572  on  trans- 
portation priorities  and  allocations 
during  the  rail  strike 

10  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Thomas  J.  Houser  as  member  of 
the  Federal   Communications   Com- 


1650 


1 1  Announcement  of  intention  to  appoint 
Donald  Rumsfeld  as  Counsellor  to 
the  President 1657 

1 1  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Frank  C.  Carlucci  III  as  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity           1657 

1 1  Biographical  data  on  George  Bush, 
selected  as  United  States  Representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations      .    .    .^  . 


Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Robert  D.  Timm  as  member  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board   .... 


December 

1 1  News  briefing  on  the  family  assistance 
plan  by  Governor  Richard  B. 
Ogilvie  of  Illinois,  Governor  William 
T.  Cahill  of  New  Jersey,  Governor 
Russell  W.  Peterson  of  Delaware, 
Governor-elect  Milton  J,  Shapp  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Elliot  L.  Richard- 
son, Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare 


page 


13  Advance  text  of  remarks  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children . 

15  Announcement  of  signing  of  bill  to 
restore  tribal  lands  in  New  Mexico  to 
the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians 1 690 


1 5  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Leonard  J.  Saccio  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Colombia    .    . 

1 6  News  briefing  by  James  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  on  the  President's 
veto  of  the  employment  and  man- 
power bill      


1692 


1 7  Announcement  of  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  Maurice  H.  Stans,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  on  the  activities  and 
plans  of  the  OflSce  of  Minority  Busi- 
ness Enterprise 1699 

17  News  briefing  by  Maurice  H.  Stans, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  on  the  report 
on  the  Office  of  Minority  Business 
Enterprise 


1659 


18  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate eight  incorporators  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion      1704 

22  News  briefing  on  Proclamation  4025, 
concerning  petroleum  imports,  by 
George  A.  Lincoln,  Director,  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness,  Ralph 
Snyder,  Acting  Administrator  of  the 
Oil  Import  Administration,  Philip  H. 
Trezise,  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  and  Gene  P.  Morrell,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary,  Department  of 
the    Interior 
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December 

22  News  briefing  by  Whitney  M.  Young, 
Jr.,  on  a  meeting  with  the  President 
on  urban  problems 


page 


23  News  briefing  on  the  water  quality 
enforcement  program  by  Russell  E. 
Train,  Chairman,  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  Robert  E. 
Jordan  III,  General  Counsel,  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  William 
D.  Ruckelshaus,  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.    .    . 


24  News  briefing  by  Dr.  Paul  W. 
McCracken,  Chairman,  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  on  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  figures  for  November 

26  Announcement  of  U.S.  policy  on 
reduction  of  the  use  of  herbicides  in 
Vietnam 1727 


December 

28  Announcement  of  intention  to  nomi- 
nate Ambassador  Kenneth  Franzheim 
II  to  serve  concurrently  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Western 
Samoa 

29  Summary  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1970 

30  News  briefing  on  the  family  assistance 
plan  by  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Dr.  Daniel  P.  Moyni- 
han.  Counsellor  to  the  President, 
following  the  President's  meeting 
v^th  Senate  leadership  and  Senate 
finance  committee  members.    .    .    . 

31  News  briefing  by  Russell  E.  Train, 
Chairman,  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  and  William  E.  Ruckelshaus, 
Administrator,  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  on  the  Clean  Air 
Amendments  of  1970 


Vol.  7 
page 
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Appendix  B — Presidential  Documents  Published 
in  the  Federal  Register 

[The  texts  of  these  documents  are  also  printed  in  title  3  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  and  in 
Volumes  6  and  7  of  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents.] 

PROCLAMATIONS 

No.        Date                                                              Subject  35  FM. 

1970  page 

3954  J^n.   20    National  Poison  Prevention  Week,  1970      875 

3955  J^^'    21     National  Safe  Boating  Week,  1970 937 

3956  Jan.    27     Centennial  of  the  United  States  Weather  Services 11 49 

3957  Jan.    29     Law  Day,  U.S.A.,  1970 1273 

3958  Feb.     3     1976  Olympic  Games 2571 

3959  Feb.     4     International  Clergy  Week  in  the  United  States 2641 

3960  Feb.     9     American  Heart  Month,  1970 2815 

3961  Feb.    12     Small  Business  Week,  1970 3019 

3962  Feb.    12     International  Education  Year 3061 

3963  Feb.    13     Mineral  Industry  Week 3063 

3964  Feb.   2 1     Modification  of  trade  agreement  concession  and  adjustment  of  duty  on 

certain  pianos 3645 

3965  Feb.    23     Save  Your  Vision  Week,  1970 3^49 

3966  Feb.   25     Red  Cross  Month,  1970 3875 

3967  Feb.   27     Adjustment  of  duties  on  certain  sheet  glass 3975 

3968  Mar.    5     Volunteers  of  America  Week 4245 

3969  Mar.  10     Modifying  Proclamation  No.  3279,  relating  to  imports  of  petroleum  and 

petroleum  products 4321 

3970  Mar.  ID    National  Farm  Safety  Week,  1970 4387 

3971  Mar.  20     Cancer  Control  Month,  1970 4999 

3972  Mar.  23     Declaring  a  national  emergency  as  result  of  postal  strike 5001 

3973  Mar.  24    Nineteenth  Decennial  Census  of  the  United  States 5079 

3974  Mar.  26     National  Defense  Transportation  Day  and  National  Transportation 

Week,  1970 521 1 
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No,         Date  Subject  ^5  F.R, 

igyo  page 

3975  Mar.  26  Loyalty  Day,  1970 5309 

3976  Apr.     6  National  Maritime  Day,  1970 5657 

3977  Apr.     9  Senior  Citizens  Month,  1970 5989 

3978  Apr.  10  Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week,  1970      5991 

3979  Apr.  17  National  Day  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving 6309 

3980  Apr.  24  National  Arbor  Day 6801 

3981  Apr.  28  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Week,  1970 6803 

3982  Apr.  30  Day  of  Prayer      6999 

3983  May     4  World  Trade  Week,  1970 7105 

3984  May     5  Mother's  Day,  1970 7169 

3985  May  20  Prayer  for  Peace,  Memorial  Day,  1970 7855 

3986  June    5  Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  United  States  Department 

of  Labor 8861 

3987  June    8  Flag  Day  and  National  Flag  Week,  1970 8863 

3988  June    9  Citizenship  Day  and  Constitution  Week,  1970 8997 

3989  June  16  Random  selection  for  military  service  for  registrants  who  attain  the  age 

of  nineteen  during  the  current  year 9989 

3990  June  17  Modifying  Proclamation  No.  3279,  relating  to  import  of  petroleum  and 

petroleum  products 10091 

3991  June  29  National  Highway  Week,  1970 10643 

3992  June  29  White  Cane  Safety  Day,  1970 10729 

3993  J^i^c  30  Quantitative  limitations  on  the  importation  of  certain  meats  into  the 

United  States 10731 

3994  July     2  Fire  Prevention  Week,  1970 10941 

3995  July     7  Captive  Nations  Week,  1970 11 007 

3996  July    10  United  Nations  Day,  1970 11217 

3997  Aug.  24  National  Hispanic  Heritage  Week,  1970 13567 

3998  Aug.  26  Fiftieth  anniversary  of  woman  suffrage      138 19 

3999  Sept.    I  National  Machine  Tool  Week 14^53 

4000  Sept.    4  Display  of  the  flag  at  the  White  House 141 87 
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Mo.         Date  Subject  55  F.R. 

igyo  page 

4001  Sept.    8     National  Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped  Week,  1970 H251 

4002  Sept.  15     General  Pulaski's  Memorial  Day,  1970 H535 

4003  Sept.  18     Leif  Erikson  Day,  1970 14^79 

4004  Sept.  18     Columbus  Day,  1970 14681 

4005  Sept.  24    American  Education  Week,  1970 ^4979 

4006  Sept.  25     Child  Health  Day,  1970 15045 

4007  Sept.  25     Country  Music  Month,  1970 15047 

4008  Sept.  25     National  Day  of  Prayer,  1970 15049 

4009  Sept.  25     National  Newspaper  Week,  1970      15051 

4010  Sept.  25     National  School  Lunch  Week,  1970 15053 

401 1  Sept.  26     Project  Concern  Month 15055 

4012  Sept.  26    Day  of  Bread  and  Harvest  Festival  Week 15057 

4013  Sept.  26     National  PTA  Week 15059 

4014  Sept.  26    Veterans  Day,  1970 15061 

4015  Oct.     6    National  Farm-City  Week,  1970 ^5799 

4016  Oct.     7     National  Forest  Products  Week,  1970 15895 

4017  Oct.    14    National  Volunteer  Firemen's  Week        16233 

4018  Oct.    16     Modifying  Proclamation  No.  3279,  relating  to  imports  of  petroleum  and 

petroleum  products 16357 

4019  Oct.   26     National  Blood  Donor  Month 16673 

4020  Oct.   30     World  Law  Day,  1970 16903 

4021  Nov.     5     Thanksgiving  Day,  1970 17235 

4022  Dec.     7     Bill  of  Rights  Day,  Human  Rights  Day 18653 

4023  Dec.     7     National  Retailing  Week 18655 

4024  Dec.   10     Wright  Brothers  Day,  1970 18905 

4025  Dec.   22     Modifying   Proclamation  No.  3279,  relating  to  imports   of  petroleum 

and  petroleum  products ^9391 

2^  F,R. 
page 

4026  Dec.  31     Proclamation  amending  and  correcting  part  3  of  the  Appendix  to  the 

Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  importation 

of  agricultural  commodities 5 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDERS 

No,         Date  Subject  35  F.R. 

igyo  page 

1 1504  Jan.    14     Amending  Executive  Order  No.   11 248,  placing   certain   positions    in 

levels  IV  and  V  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule 579 

1 1 505  Jan;   2 1     Inspection  of  income,  excess-profits,  estate,  and  gift  tax  returns  by  the 

Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 939 

1 1506  Feb.     2     Further  amending  Executive  Order  No.  1 121 1,  relating  to  the  exclusion 

for    original  or  new  Japanese  issues  as  required    for    international 
monetary  stability 2501 

1 1 507  Feb.     4     Prevention,  control,   and   abatement  of  air  and    water    pollution    at 

Federal  facilities 2573 

1 1508  Feb.    10     Providing  for  the  identification  of  unneeded  Federal  real  property     .    .    .  2855 

1 1 509  Feb.    II     Establishing  the  President's  Advisory  Council    on    Management   Im- 

provement      2857 

11 510  Feb.    16     Amending  Executive  Order  No.   11 248,  placing   certain   positions   in 

levels  IV  and  V  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule 3 1 05 

11 51 1  Feb.   27     Amending  Executive  Order  No.  1 1 1 57  as  it  relates  to  basic  allowances 

forquartersformembersofthe  Armed  Forces  without  dependents    .    .  3877 

1 1 51 2  Feb.   27  Planning,  acquisition,  and  management  of  Federal  space 3979 

1 1 51 3  Mar.    3  Establishing  the  President's  Commission  on  School  Finance 41 13 

11 51 4  Mar.    5  Protection  and  enhancement  of  environmental  quality 4247 

1 1 51 5  Mar.  13  Terminating  certain  bodies  established  by  the  President 4543 

11 51 6  Mar.  19     Amending  Executive  Order  No.   11 248,  placing  certain  positions  in 

levels  IV  and  V  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule 4935 

1 1 51 7  Mar.  19     Providing  for  the  issuance  and  signature  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 

warrants  appointing  agents  to  return  fugitives  from  justice  extradited 

to  the  United  States 4937 

1 1 518  Mar.  20     Providing  for  the  increased  representation  of  the  interests  of  small 

business  concerns  before  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 

States  Government 4939 

11 51 9  Mar.  23     Calling  into  service  members  and  units  of  the  National  Guard    ....  5003 

1 1520  Mar.  25     Amending  Executive  Order  No.   11407,  relating  to  the  Presidential 

Service  Certificate  and  the  Presidential  Service  Badge 51 71 

1 1 52 1  Msir.  26     Authorizing  veterans  readjustment  appointments  for  veterans  of  the 

Vietnam  era 531 1 

1 1522  Apr.     6     Assigning   emergency   preparedness   functions   to   the   United   States 

Information  Agency 5^59 

11 523  Apr.     9     Establishing  the  National  Industrial  Pollution  Control  Council     ....  5993 

1 1 524  Apr.   15     Adjusting  rates  ofpay  for  certain  statutory  Federal  civilian  pay  schedules.  6247 
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No.        Date  Subject  55  F,R. 

1970  page 

1 1525  Apr.   15     Adjusting  the  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed 

services 6251 

1 1526  Apr.  22     Establishing  the  National  Council  on  Federal  Disaster  Assistance  .    .    .  6569 

1 1527  Apr.   23     Amending  the  Selective  Service  regulations 6571 

1 1528  Apr.  24     Changing  the  jurisdiction  and  membership  of  the  New  England  River 

Basins  Commission 6695 

1 1 529  Apr.   24     Terminating  obsolete  bodies  established  by  Executive  order 6697 

1 1530  May  26     Amending  Executive  Order  No.    10624,  as  amended,  providing  for 

regulations  relating  to  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

assigned  to  service  abroad S335 

1 1 53 1  May  26     Delegating  authority  of  the  President  under  section  4102(a)(2)(B)  of 

Title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  designate  U.S.  Marshals  and  U.S. 
Attorneys  for  training 8337 

1 1532  June     2     Establishing  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  for  Voluntary  Payroll 

Savings  Plan  for  the  Purchase  of  United  States  Savings  Bonds  ....  8629 

1 1 533  June    4     Administration  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969 8799 

1 1 534  June    4     Establishing  the  National  Council  on  Organized  Crime 8865 

1 1 535  June  1 2     Inspection  of  tax  returns  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of 

Representatives 9809 

1 1536  June  13     Establishing  the  President's  Commission  on  Campus  Unrest 991 1 

1 1 537  June  16     Amending  the  Selective  Service  regulations  concerning  the  ordering  of 

registrants  for  induction 999 1 

1 1 538  June  29     Delegating  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  the  authority  of  the 

President  to  establish  and  conduct  an  International  Aeronautical 
Exposition 10645 

1 1 539  June  30     Delegations  of  authority  to  negotiate  agreements  and  issue  regulations 

limiting  imports  of  certain  meats io733 

1 1 540  July      I     Amending  Executive  Order  No.   11 248,  placing  certain  positions  in 

levels  IV  and  V  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule       io735 

1 1 541  July      I     Prescribing  the  duties  of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 

Domestic  Council  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President io737 

1 1542  July  J  2     Amending  Executive  Order  No.   11 248,  placing  certain  positions  in 

levelsIVandV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule I0943 

1 1 543  July      7     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  disputes  between  the  car- 

riers represented  by  the  National  Railway  Labor  Conference  and 

certain  of  their  employees      11 009 

1 1 544  July     8     Establishing  the  Vice  Presidential  Service  Certificate  and  the  Vice 

Presidential  Service  Badge 11115 

1 1545  July     9     Establishing  the  Defense  Distinguished  Service  Medal 11 161 
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No.         Date  Subject  35  F.R. 

1970  page 

1 1546  July     9     Establishing  the  President's  Commission  for  the  Observance  of  the 

Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations n  2 1 9 

1 1 547  July    I  o     Amending  Executive  Order  No.  1 1 330  with  respect  to  membership  and 

chairmanship  of  the  President's  Council  on  Youth  Opportunity    .    .  11 221 

1 1 548  July   20     Delegating  functions  of  the  President  under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 

tion Control  Act,  as  amended   1 1677 

1 1549  July    28     Revoking  Executive  Order  No.  10361  of  June  1 1,  1952,  establishing  the 

Whittier  Defensive  Sea  Area,  Alaska 1 2 1 9 1 

1 1 550  July   30     Amending  Executive  Order  No.  1 1 248,  placing  certain  positions  in  levels 

IV  and  V  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary  Schedule 12315 

1 1 55 1  Aug.  1 1     Amending  Executive  Order  No.  1 1399  with  respect  to  the  membership 

of  the  National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity 12885 

1 1 552  Aug.  24     Providing  for  details  and  transfers  of  Federal  employees  to  international 

organizations 13569 

1 1553  Aug.  26     Amending  the  Selective  Service  regulations 13719 

1 1554  Aug.  29     Suspending  the  provisions  of  section  5707(c)  of  Title  10,  United  States 

Code,  which  relate  to  the  establishment  of  a  maximum  percentage  of 
Navy  officers  who  may  be  recommended  for  promotion  from  below 
the  appropriate  promotion  zone 14^ ^9 

1 1 555  Sept.    2     Amending  the  Selective  Service  regulations 14191 

1 1 556  Sept.    4     Assigning  telecommunications  functions 14^93 

1 1557  Sept.  10     Enlarging  the  membership  of  the  President's  Commission  for  the  Ob- 

servance of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  United  Nations    .    .  14375 

1 1 558  Sept.  18     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  disputes  between  the  car- 

riers represented  by  the  National  Railway  Labor  Conference  and 

certain  of  their  employees      i  4683 

1 1559  Sept.  18     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  disputes  between  the  car- 

riers represented  by  the  National  Railway  Labor  Conference  and 

certain  of  their  employees      14687 

1 1560  Sept.  23     Amending  Executive  Order  No.  1 1508  with  respect  to  the  membership 

of  the  Property  Review  Board 1 4899 

1 1 56 1  Sept;  25     Delegation  of  certain  authority  under  Title  VIII  of  the  Economic 

Opportunity  Act 149^1 

1 1562  Sept.  25     Developing  and  coordinating  a  national  program  for  physical  fitness 

and  sports 15063 

1 1 563  Sept.  26     Amending  the  Selective  Service  regulations i5435 

1 1 564  Oct.     6     Transfer    of   certain    programs    and    activities    to    the   Secretary   of 

Commerce 15801 
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No.  Date  Subject  35  F.R. 

1970  page 

1 1565  Oct.    13     Amending  Executive  Order  No.  1 1 145  with  respect  to  the  membership 

of  the  Committee  for  the  Preservation  of  the  White  Hoijse 161 55 

1 1 566  Oct.   26     Consumer  product  information 16675 

1 1567  Nov.  16     Prescribing  the  compensation  of  certain  officials  in  the  Bureau  of 

Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce 17701 

1 1 568  Nov.  16     Exempting  A.  Everette  Maclntyre  from  compulsory  retirement  for  age  .         17703 

1 1 569  Nov.  24    Amending  the  Selective  Service  regulations 181 05 

1 1570  Nov.  24     Providing  for  the  regulation  of  conduct  for  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 

and  its  employees 18183 

1 1 57 1  Dec.     8     Modifying  Executive  Order  No.  6868  of  October  g,  1934,  as  amended, 

designating  the  authority  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act 187 17 

1 1572  Dec.   10     Providing  for  the  use  of  transportation  priorities  and  allocations  during 

the  current  railroad  strike      18907 

1 1573  Dec.  21     Excusing  Federal  employees  from  duty  for  one-half  day  on  December 

24,  1970 19323 

1 1574  Dec.   23     Administration  of  Refuse  Act  permit  program 19627 

page 

1 1575  Dec.  31     Providing  for  the  administration  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970    ...  37 

PRESIDENTIAL  DOCUMENTS  OTHER  THAN  PROCLA- 
MATIONS AND  EXECUTIVE  ORDERS 

Date                                                                     Subject  ^5  F.R. 

igjo  page 
Feb.    1 1     Regulation  governing  payment  of  compensation  to  officers  or  employees  of 

Federal  Contract  Research  Centers 2951 

Apr.   22     Reorganization  Plan  No.  I  of  1970:  Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy  .    .    .  6421 

May  23     Reorganization  Plan  No.   2   of  1970:   Office  of  Management    and    Budget 

and  Domestic  Council 7959 

May  26     Letter:  Authority  to  issue  National  Contingency  Plan  for  removal  of  oil     .    .    .  8423 

June     2     Letter:  Delegation  of  responsibility  to  carry  out  certain  provisions  of  Federal 

Water  Pollution  Control  Act 8631 

Oct.     6     Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1970:  Environmental  Protection  Agency  ....         15623 

Oct.     6     Reorganization   Plan  No.   4  of  1970:   National   Oceanic   and   Atmospheric 

Administration 15627 
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Appendix  C — Reports  of  Presidential  Task  Forces 

On  September  22,  1969,  President  Nixon  announced  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  Presidential 
task  forces  to  assist  the  administration  with  ideas  and  recommendations  for  1970  and  beyond.  Seven- 
teen such  task  forces  were  established  by  the  end  of  1969.  During  1970,  the  White  House  Press  Office 
announced  release  of  final  reports  by  15  of  the  17  task  forces.  The  remaining  two  reports  were  scheduled 
to  be  issued  in  1971. 

Title  of  Report 


Date  of  Task  Force 

announce- 
ment 

Mar.  10  Rural  Development 

Mar.  20  Improving  the  Prospects  of  Small 
Business 

May     8  Science  Policy 

May  27  Prisoner  Rehabilitation 

June    9  Women's  Rights  and  Responsi- 
bilities 

June  19  The  Aging 

July     9  Economic  Growth 

July  22  Low  Income  Housing 

July  22  Urban  Renewal 

July  25  Oceanography 

Sept.  10  Model  Cities 

Oct.    10  The  Mentally  Handicapped 

Oct.    10  Higher  Education 

Oct.    10  The  Physically  Handicapped 

Dec.     2  Business  Taxation 


A  New  Life  for  the  Country 

Improving  the  Prospects  of  Small  Business 

Science  and  Technology:  Tools  for  Progress 
The  Criminal  Offender— What  Should  Be  Done? 
A  Matter  of  Simple  Justice 

Toward  a  Brighter  Future  for  the  Elderly 

Policies   for   American   Economic   Progress   in    the 
Seventies 

Toward  Better  Housing  for  Low  Income  Families 

Urban  Renewal:  One  Tool  Among  Many 

Mobilizing  To  Use  the  Seas 

Model  Cities:  A  Step  Towards  the  New  Federalism 

Action  Against  Mental  Disability 

Priorities  in  Higher  Education 

A  National  Effort  for  the  Physically  Handicapped 

Business  Taxation 


In  addition  to  the  above  series,  the  White  House  announced  on  March  8,  1970,  release  of  the  report 
of  the  Presidential  Task  Force  on  International  Development.  For  the  President's  statement  on  re- 
ceiving the  report,  see  Item  74  of  this  volume. 

White  House  announcements  concerning  interagency  or  Cabinet  committee  task  forces  during 
1970  may  be  located  by  consulting  the  heading  "Task  forces"  in  the  Annual  Index  to  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  for  that  year. 
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Appendix  D — Posthumous  Awards  of  Congressional 

Medals  of  Honor  and  Awards  of  Presidential 

Unit  Citations 

POSTHUMOUS  CONGRESSIONAL  MEDALS  OF  HONOR 

(These  medals  were  presented  to  the  servicemen's  families  in  private  ceremonies 
at  the  White  House.) 

PRESENTED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  APRIL  7,  1970 

[The  texts  of  these  citations  are  printed  in  Volume  6  of  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  PresidentieJ 

Documents  beginning  on  page  491.] 


First    Lieutenant   Douglas    B.    Fournet,    USA 
Sergeant  First  Glass  Rodney  J.  T.  Yano,  USA 
Staff  Sergeant  Laszlo  Rabel,  USA 
Staff  Sergeant  Marvin  R.  Young,  USA 
Sergeant  Ray  McKibben,  USA 
Sergeant  Anund  G.  Roark,  USA 
Sergeant  William  W.  Seay,  USA 
Sergeant  Lester  R.  Stone,  Jr.,  USA 
Specialist  Five  John  J.  Kedenburg,  USA 
Corporal  Thomas  W.  Bennett,  USA 
Corporal  Michael  J.  Grescenz,  USA 


Specialist  Four  Nicholas  J.  Gutinha,  USA 
Specialist  Four  Edward  A.  DeVore,  Jr.,  USA 
Specialist  Four  Peter  M.  Guenette,  USA 
Specialist  Four  Kenneth  L.  Olson,  USA 
Specialist  Four  Hector  Santiago-Colon,   USA 
Private  First  Glass  James  W.  Fous,  USA 
Private  First  Glass  Garfield  M.  Langhorn,  USA 
Private  First  Glass  Milton  A.  Lee,  USA 
Private  First  Glass  Phill  G.  McDonald,  USA 
Private  First  Glass  David  P.  Nash,  USA 


PRESENTED  BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  ON 

APRIL  20,  1970 


Sergeant  Lawrence  D.  Peters,  USMG 

Hospital    Corpsman    Second   Glass   David    R. 
Ray,  USN 

Corporal  Larry  L.  Maxam,  USMG 

Hospital    Corpsman    Third    Glass   Wayne   M. 
Caron,  USN 

Lamce  Corporal  Kenneth  Li  Worley,  USMG 

Lance  Corporal  William  R.  Prom,  USMG 

Lance  Corporal  Thomas  E.  Creek,  USMG 

Private  First  Glass  Ralph  H.  Johnson,  USMG 


Private  First  Glass  Robert  C.  Burke,  USMG 

Private    First    Glass    Dewayne    T.    Williams, 
USMG 

Private  First  Glass  Oscar  P.  Austin,  USMG 

Private  First  Class  Alfred  M.  Wilson,  USMG 

Private   First    Class    Robert    H.  Jenkins,  Jr., 
USMG 

Private  First  Glass  Ronald  L.  Coker,  USMG 

Private  Fiist  Glass  Jimmy  W.  Phipps,  USMG 
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Appendix  D 


PRESENTED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  ON  AUGUST  6,  1970 

The  texts  of  these  citations  are  printed  in  Volume    6  of  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 

Documents  beginning  on  page  1025.] 


Lieutenant  Colonel  William  A.  Jones  III,  USAF 
First  Lieutenant  Gary  L.  Miller,  USA 
First  Lieutenant  John  E.  Warren,  Jr.,  USA 
Staff  Sergeant  Robert  W.  Hartsock,  USA 
Sergeant  William  D.  Port,  USA 


Corporal  William  D.  Morgan,  USMC 
Lance  Corporal  Jose  F.  Jimenez,  USMC 
Specialist  Four  Robert  D.  Law,  USA 
Specialist  Four  Thomas  J.  McMahon,  USA 


PRESIDENTIAL  UNIT  CITATIONS 


[The  texts  of  these  announcements  appear  in  Volume  6  of  the  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 

Documents  as  cited  below.] 


Date 
1970 


Recipient 


Jan.    30  20th     Tactical     Air     Support 
Squadron,  USAF 


VH^ 


91 


Feb.    II  460th  Tactical  Reconnaissance 

Wing,    USAF 174 

Mar.  7  Battery  B,  2d  Battalion  (Air- 
borne), 19th  Artillery,  ist 
Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile), 
and  Attached  Units,  USA.    .       331 

Mar.  20  41st  Tactical  Wing,  Viet- 
namese Air  Force    390 

Mar.  24  Detachment  15,  ist  Combat 
Evaluation  Group,  Pacific 
Air  Forces 440 

Apr.  16  3d  Platoon,  Company  A,  2d 
Battalion,  27th  Infantry,  2d 
Brigade,  25th  Infantry  Di- 
vision, USA 532 

May  20  2d  Battalion,  12th  Cavalry,  ist 
Cavalry  Division  (Airmobile) 
and  Troop  B,  ist  Squadron, 
1st  Cavalry  Regiment,  USA  .    .       665 

May  26  355th   Tactical   Fighter   Wing, 

Pacific  Air  Forces 693 


June  18  SEAL  Team  Two 


July     2  1 6th  Special  Operations  Squad- 
ron, Pacific  Air  Forces    .... 


785 


888 


Date 
igyo 


Recipient 


page 


July      2  56th  Special  Operations  Wing, 
Pacific  Air  Forces 

Sept.    9  1 2th  Special  Operations  Squad- 
ron, Pacific  Air  Forces    .... 

Sept.  10  8th      Tactical      Bombardment 
Squadron,  Pacific  Air  Forces   . 


1 169 


1171 


Sept.  II  3d     Tactical     Fighter     Wing, 

Pacific  Air  Forces 1195 

Sept.  II  504th    Tactical    Air     Support 

Group,  Pacific  Air  Forces  ...      11 95 

Sept.  18  First  Marine  Regiment  (Rein- 
forced), First  Marine  Division 
(Reinforced),  Fleet  Marine 
Force 1234 

Nov.  25  United  States  Navy  Element 
of  the  Mobile  Riverine  Force 
(Task  Force  117) 1597 

Nov.  25  Commander  Task  Group 
194.0  (Units  Participating  in 
Operation  Sea  Lords)  ....     1597 

Nov.  25  Combined  Action  Program 
Units,  III  Marine  Amphib- 
ious Force       1598 

Nov.  25  Commander  Task  Group 
194.9  (Units  Participating  in 
Operation  Giant  Slingshot)  .      1598 
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Appendix  E — Presidential  Reports  to  the 
91st  Congress,  Second  Session 

Date  of 
White 

Sent  to  House 

Subject  Published         the  Congress  release 

Instructional  Television  and  Radio      Jan.  23  .... 

Economic  Report H.  Doc.  253    Feb.  2  Feb.  2 

Aeronautics  and  Space  Report  (1969) H.  Doc.  219   Feb.  3  Feb.  3 

National  Science  Foundation  (19th  annual) H.  Doc.  257    Feb.  16  Feb.  16 

Railroad  Retirement  Board  (fiscal  year  1969) H.  Doc.  252     Feb.  17  .    .    .    . 

Government  Employees  Training  Act  of   1958   (fiscal  year 

1969) Feb.  19  .... 

National  Science  Board  (2d  annual) H.  Doc.  259    Feb.  19  Feb.  19 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  (4th  annual) Feb.  19  Feb.  19 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  (9th  annual)    .   H.  Doc.  262    Feb.  26  Feb.  26 

Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962  (7th  annual)      .    .    .    .    H.  Doc.  264    Feb.  26  Feb.  26 

Foreign  Assistance  Program  (fiscal  year  1969) H.  Doc.  248    Mar.  4  .    .    .    . 

National  Estuary  Study H.  Doc.  274    Mar.  12  .... 

Manpower  Report H.  Doc.  287    Mar.  25  .... 

U.S. -Japan  Cooperative  Medical  Science  Program  under  the 

International  Health  Research  Act  of  i960  (3d  annual)    .    ,   H.  Doc.  289    Mar.  31  .... 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  National  Council  on  the 

Arts  (fiscal  year  1969) Mar.  31  Mar.  31 

National  Housing  Goals  (2d  annual) H.  Doc.  292     Apr.  i  Apr.  i 

Civil  Service  Commission  (fiscal  year  1969) H.  Doc.  238    Apr.  7  .    .    .    . 

National   Council   on   Marine   Resources   and    Engineering 

Development  (1969) H.  Doc.  304    Apr.  13  .    .    .    . 
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Sent  to 
Subject  Published         the  Congress 

Office   of  Economic   Opportunity  Grantee  Annual   Salary 
Report : 

Fiscal  Year  1 969 Apr.  2 1 

Fiscal  Year  1970      H.  Doc;  391     Sept.  28 

NaturalGasPipelineSafety  Act  of  1968  (2d  annual) Apr.  21 

Federal  Disaster  Relief  Activity  (1969) H.  Doc.  325    Apr.  22 

World  Weather  Program  (2d  annual) Apr.  23 

Department    of    Housing    and    Urban    Development    (4th 

annual) H.  Doc.  329    Apr.  29 

Four  River  Basin  Commissions  (fiscal  year  1969) H.  Doc.  334    May  7 

Pacific  Northwest  River  Basins  Commission 
Souris-Red-Rainy  River  Basins  Commission 
Great  Lakes  Basin  Commission 
New  England  River  Basins  Commission 

International  Coffee  Agreement  (1969) May  11 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority  (fiscal  year  1969).    .    .    .   H.  Doc.  336  May  12 

Special  International  Exhibitions: 

7th  annual May  13 

8th  annual Dec.  21 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Opportunity  (3d 

annual) H.  Doc.  339  May  19 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (fiscal  year  1969) June  2 

International  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  Program 

(fiscal  year   1969) June  15 

Food  for   Peace  Program  under  P.L.   480,   83d  Congress 

(1969) H.  Doc.  352  June  18 

Study  of  New  York  State  as  it  Relates  to  the  Appalachian  and 
New  England  Regions H.  Doc.  367  July  15 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration   (21st  semi- 
annual)   H.  Doc.  314  Aug.  5 

National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  (6th  annual)    .    .    .   H.  Doc.  372  Aug.  5 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality  ( I st  annual) Aug.  10 


Date  of 
White 
House 
release 


Apr.  22 


May  7 


May  II 
May  12 


June  15 
June  18 


Aug.  5 
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Appendix  E 

Date  of 

White 

Sent  to  House 

Subject  Published       the  Congress       release 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation  (1969).    .    .    .   H;  Doc;  375  Aug:  11  .... 

National  Corporation  for  Housing  Partnerships  ( I  St  annual) Aug.  11  Aug;  11 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission Sept.  1 1  Sept.  1 1 

Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission  (6th 

annual) Sept.  15  .... 

Interim  Report  on  the  Progress  in  Negotiations  on  a  Compact 

for  the  Hudson  River  Basin Sept.  22  .... 

Administration  of  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and  Safety 

Act  of  1968  (2d  annual) H;  Doc.  390  Sept.  25  .... 

Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  (3d  annual) H.  Doc.  397  Oct.  7  .... 

National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (3d 

annual) H.  Doc.  398  Oct.  7  .... 

Ocean  Dumping:  A  National  Policy H.  Doc.  399    Oct.  7  Oct.  7 

United  Nations  (24th  annual) H.  Doc.  280    Oct.  13  .... 

Automotive  Products  Trade  Act  of  1965  (4th  annual) Nov.  10  .... 

Alien  Property  (fiscal  year  1969) Nov.  13  .... 

National  Advisory  Council  on   Extension  and   Continuing 

Education  (4th  annual) H.  Doc.  407  Nov.  16  .... 

Cash  Awards  to  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  Coast 

Guard  (fiscal  yeair  1970) Nov.  25  Nov.  25 

Trade  Agreements  Program  (14th  annual) H.  Doc.  433  Dec.  30  Dec.   30 
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Appendix  F — Rules  Governing  This  Publication 

[Reprinted  from  the  Federal  Register,  vol.  34,  p.  191 18,  dated  December  2,  1969] 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Chapter  I — Administrative  Committee  of  the  Federal  Register 


PART  32— PRESIDENTIAL  PAPERS 

Subpart  A — Annual  Volumes 
Publication  and  Format 


Sec. 

32.1 

Publication  required. 

32.2 

Coverage  of  prior  years. 

32.3 

Format,  indexes,  ancillaries. 

Scope 

32.10 

Basic  criteria. 

32.11 

Sources. 

Official  Distribution 

32.15 

The  Congress. 

32.16 

The  Supreme  Court. 

32.17 

Executive  agencies. 

32.18 

Governmental  requisitions. 

32.19 

Extra  copies. 

Public  Sale 

32.22 

Sale  of  annual  volumes. 

Authority:  The  provisions  of  this  Part  32 
issued  under  44  U.S.C.  1506.  Sec.  6,  E.O. 
10530,  19  F.R.  2709;  3  CFR  1954-58  Comp. 

Subpart  A — Annual  Volumes 

Publication  and  Format 

§32.1  Publication  required.  There  shall  be 
published  forthwith  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  a  special  edition  of  the  Federal  Register 
designated  "Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States."  Ordinarily  each  volume 
shall  cover  one  calendar  year  and  shall  be 
identified  further  by  the  name  of  the  President 
and  the  period  covered. 

Note:  This  program  started  with  the  year 
1957- 


§  32.2  Coverage  of  prior  years.  After  conferring 
with  the  National  Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  need  therefor,  the 
Administrative  Committee  may  from  time  to 
time  authorize  the  publication  of  similar 
volumes  covering  specified  calendar  years  prior 
to  1957. 

Note:  The  Committee  has  approved  the 
publication  of  volumes  starting  with  the  year 
1929- 

§  32.3  Format,  indexes,  ancillaries.  Each 
annual  volume,  divided  into  books  whenever 
appropriate,  shall  be  separately  published  in  the 
binding  and  style  deemed  by  the  Administrative 
Committee  to  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  Each 
volume  shall  be  appropriately  indexed  and 
shall  contain  appropriate  ancillary  information 
respecting  significant  Presidential  documents 
not  published  in  full  text. 

Scope 

§  32.10  Basic  criteria.  The  basic  text  of  the 
volumes  shall  consist  of  oral  utterances  by  the 
President  or  of  writings  subscribed  by  him. 

§32.11  Sources,  (a)  The  basic  text  of  the 
volumes  shall  be  selected  from:  (i)  Communi- 
cations to  the  Congress,  (2)  public  addresses, 
(3)  transcripts  of  press  conferences,  (4)  public 
letters,  (5)  messages  to  heads  of  state,  (6) 
statements  released  on  miscellaneous  subjects, 
and  (7)  formal  executive  documents  promul- 
gated in  accordance  with  law. 

(b)  In  general,  ancillary  text,  notes,  and 
tables  shall  be  derived  from  official  sources. 
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Official  Distribution 

§  32.15  The  Congress.  Each  Member  of  the 
Congress,  during  his  term  of  office,  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  copy  of  each  annual  volume  pub- 
lished during  such  term.  Authorization  for 
furnishing  such  copies  shall  be  submitted  in 
writing  to  the  Director  and  signed  by  the 
authorizing  Member. 

§  32.16  The  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to 
1 2  copies  of  the  annual  volumes. 

§  32.17  Executive  agencies.  The  head  of 
each  department  and  the  head  of  each  inde- 
pendent agency  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  shall  be  entided  to  one  copy  of 
each  annual  volume  upon  application  therefor 
in  writing  to  the  Director. 

§  32.18     Governmental  requisitions.  Legislative, 


judicial,  and  executive  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  may  obtain,  at  cost,  copies  of  the 
annual  volumes  for  official  use  upon  the  timely 
submission  to  the  Government  Printing  Office 
of  a  printing  and  binding  requisition  (Standard 
Form  i). 

§  32.19  Extra  copies.  All  requests  for  extra 
copies  of  the  annual  volumes  must  be  addressed 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
Extra  copies  must  be  paid  for  by  the  agency  or 
official  requesting  them. 

Public  Sale 

§  32.22  Sale  of  annual  volumes.  The  annual 
volumes  shall  be  placed  on  sale  to  the  public  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402,  at 
prices  determined  by  him  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Administrative  Committee. 
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[Main  references  are  to  item  numbers  except  as  otherwise  indicated] 


Abbott,  Laurie  K.,  338  n. 

Abdul  Rahman  Putra  Al-Haj,  Tunku.  See 

Rahman     Putra     Al-Haj,     Tunku 

Abdul 
Abel,  I.  W.,  480 
ABM  ( an tiballis tic  missile)  system,  20  [lo, 

13,  18],  22  (p.  60),  45  (pp.  172,  175, 

184),  375>  421, 423. 424 
Abrams,  Gen.  Creighton  W.,  Jr.  (Com- 
mander, United  States  Military  As- 
sistance Command,  Vietnam),  139, 

175 
Abravanel,  Maurice,  390 

Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Pennsylvania, 

168  n.,  437 
Academy  of  Music,  American,  10 
Academy  of  Music  of  Philadelphia,  10  n. 
Acheson,  Dean,  167 
Adair,  Repr.  E.  Ross,  139  n.,  375 
Adamic,  Louis,  3 15  n. 
Adams,  John,  131, 285 
Adams,  Mrs.  John  (Abigail) ,  285 
Adams    Elementary    School,    Riverside, 

Calif.,  428 
Adderly,  Sfc.  Tyrone  J.,  441 
Addresses  to  the  Nation 
Cambodia,  139,  175 
Economic  policy,  192 
Vietnam  conflict,  126,  335 
Comment  about,  124 
Reaction  to,  336, 337 
Addresses  or  remarks  on  commemorative 
or  special  occasions 
Army  "Torchlight  Tattoo"  program, 

286 
Christmas  Tree  lighting,  466 
Citizenship  Day  reception,  296 
Com  Blight  Conference,  469 
Crusade  by  Dr.  Billy  Graham,  Tennes- 
see, 169 
Eisenhower  Medical  Center,  fundrais- 
ing  dinner,  16 


Addresses  or  remarks  on  commemorative 
or  special  occasions — Continued 

Honor  America  Day  ceremonies,  re- 
corded, 2 1 1 

Italian  Community  Center,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  343  ^ 

Kansas  State  University,  295 

Labor  Day,  1970,  285 

McCormack,  Speaker  John  W.,  recep- 
tions honoring,  164,  167 

National  Day  of  Prayer  and  Thanks- 
giving, 123 

NATO  Southern  Command,  313 

North  American  College,  Rome,  Italy, 

309 

Ocean  Science  Center  of  the  Atlantic 
Commission,  dedication  of  site,  338 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  437 

Portraits,  James  and  DoUey  Madison, 
presentation  ceremony,  168 

Presidential  prayer  breakfast,  28 

Sixth  Fleet,  311 

Starr,  Bart,  testimonial  reception,  359 

Swearing-in  ceremonies.  See  Swearing- 
in  ceremonies 

Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation  of  Nu- 
clear Weapons,  ratification  and 
entry  into  force,  70 

Trillion  dollar  gross  national  product, 
462 

United  Nations,  25  th  anniversary,  220, 
.377.382 

White  House  lighting  ceremony,  442 

Wyeth,  Andrew,  dinner  honoring,  49 
Addresses  or  remarks  to  foreign  or  inter- 
national groups 

Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference,  141 

Organization  of  African  Unity,  Ambas- 
sadors, 90 

Organization  of  American  States,  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  2 1 2 
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Addresses  or  remarks  to  national  groups 
Boys  Nation  convention,  229 
Drug  abuse  conference,  345 
Jaycees,  20 1 

Junior  League  conference,  40 1 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 

447 
National  Governors'  Conference,  55 
National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law 

Officers,  105 
Presidential  Scholars,  1 76 
United  States  Attorneys'  Conference, 

185 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  75 
White  House  Conference  on  Children, 

459 
Addresses  or  remarks  at  presentation  cere- 
monies 
Atomic  Pioneers  Awards,  63 
Boy  of  the  Year  Award,  85 
Congressional  Medals  of  Honor,  150 
Defense  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 

214 
National  Medals  of  Science,  40 
Presidential  Medals  of  Freedom,   10, 

121,  122, 131 
Sontay  rescue  mission,  441 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars'  awards  din- 
ner, 75 
Young  American  Medals,  444 
See  also  Awards  and  citations 
Adenauer,  Konrad,  109,  1 10 
Administration,  dissent  within,  144  [8,  12, 

22],  454  [26] 
Adult  education  programs,  84 
Advertising,  289,  342 
Advertising  Council,  Inc.,  76 
Advisory  Commission  on  an  All- Volun- 
teer Armed  Force,  22  (p.  60),  132 
Advisory  Committee  on  Environmental 

Quality,  Citizens',  38,  254 
Advisory  Committee  on  Labor-Manage- 
ment Policy,  President's,  64 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  Oceans  and 
the  Atmosphere,  National,  proposed, 

.215 
Advisory  Committees  on  Public  Educa- 
tion, State,  263, 302 


Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Dis- 
advantaged Children,  National,  66 
Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Organiza- 
tion, President's,  22  (p.  64),  38,  77, 
162,  215,460 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 

National,  ii3n. 
AFL-CIO,  82,  1 01, 1 17,  285,  286 
Africa,  i,  4, 9  (p.  9),  15  n.,  90,  315  n. 
Development,  45  (pp.  120,  155,  157- 

159), 90 
East  African  Economic  Community,  45 

(P-  157) 
Lusaka  Manifesto,  45  (p.  159) 
Organization  of  African  Unity,  45  (p. 

156), 90 
Regional  cooperation,  45  (pp.  157,  159, 

160) 
U.S.  assistance,  45  (pp.  157,  158) ,  90  n. 
U.S.  policy,  35,  45  (pp.  120,  155-159). 

94 
Visit  by  Secretary  of  State  Rogers,  35, 

45(pp.  156,  i58),90,94 

African  Unity,  Organization  of,  45   (p. 

156)590 
Agency  for  International  Development, 

22  (p.  61),  27,  45  (pp.  137.  155). 
68,  182 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
Administrator   (Dr.   John  A.  Han- 
nah), 182 
Aging.  See  Older  persons 
Agnew,  Spiro  T.  See  Vice  President 
Agnew,  Mrs.  Spiro T.,  no 
Agreement  of  Friendship  and  Coopera- 
tion, U.S.  and  Spain,  319  n.,  321, 
322  n. 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970,  443 
Agricultural  deferments  (draft),  132,  289 
Agricultural  Research  Center,  469  n. 
Agricultural    Research    Service    (ARS), 

215 
Agriculture,  Department  of,  22   (p.  64), 
82 
Agricultural  Research  Service,  2 1 5 
Appropriations,  207 
Corn  Blight  Conference,  469 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  149 
Transfer  of  food   stamp  program   to 
HEW,  proposed,  183 
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Agriculture,  House  Committee  on,  365 
Agriculture,   Secretary  of    (Clifford   M. 
Hardin),  31,  32,  69,  183  n.,  194,  221, 
235  n.,  249,  348  n.,  469,  471 
Agriculture  and  agricultural  programs 

Conservation,  62,  471 

Com  Blight  Conference,  469 

Crop  insurance,  62 

Developing  nations,  1 93 

Exports,  147,  193,  348 

Federal  aid,  62 

Green  Revolution,  293 

Income,  farm,  348 

Legislation,   147,  289,  348,  365,  366, 

443.469.471 
Oceans  resources,  338 
Price  supports,  153 
Production,  469 

Recreational  use  of  idle  cropland,  38 
Reduction  of,  22  (p.  57),  62 
Subsidies,  62 

Trade,45(p.  i63),i47,  193 
Wastes,  38 
Wheat,  348,  365, 366 
Workers,  unemployment  insurance  for, 

253 

See  also  Farmers;  Food 

Aguirre   Samaniego,   Manuel  Bernardo, 

141 
AID.     See     Agency    for     International 

Development 
Aiken,  Sen.  George  D.,  139  n.,  351 
Air 

Pollution  control,  i,  2,  9  (pp.  12-15), 
22  (pp.  47.  53.  54.  58.  61,  62),  25, 
26,  32, 34, 37,  38, 40,  55,  97,  144  n., 
153.  197.  201,  215,  240  [8],  254, 
289,  338.  384.  385.  485 
Quality,  I,  2,  9  (pp.  12-15),  26,  32,  37, 
38,   169,  215,  240  [10],  254,  295, 

385 
Transportation,  195,  448,  454  [7] 
See  also  Aviation 
Air  Force,  150,  200,  31 1, 441 
Air  Force,  Secretary  of  the  (Robert  C. 

Seamans,  Jr.) ,  20  [17],  150 
Air    Pollution    Control    Administration, 

National,  215 
Air  Quality  Advisory  Board,  357 


Aircraft 

Bombers,  45  (pp.  120,  172,  175) 
Hijackings,  45  (p.  167),  285,  291,  292, 

344.  377 
Palestinian  guerrillas,  295,  296,  305, 
306 
Industry,  147 
Israel,  U.S.  sale  to,  20  [3],  144  [18],  227 

[10] 
Libya,  French  sale  to,  87  [10] 
Pollution  control,  22  (p.  62) 
Supersonic  transport  program,  448,  454 

[7] 
Aircraft,  Tokyo  Convention  on  Offenses 
and  Certain  Other  Acts  Committed 
on  Board,  291 
Airline  industry,  22  (p.  62) ,  64 
Airline  Representation  Board,  Railroad 

and,  proposed,  64 
Airports,  2,  9  (p.  14) 

Construction,  6,  22  (p.  66) 
Electronic  surveillance  to  prevent  air- 
plane hijackings,  292,  305,  306 
Expansion,  22  (p.  49) 
Facilities,  195 
Regional,  6 
Research,  22  (p.  66) 
Safety,  22  (p.  66) 
Akaka,  Rev.  Dr.  Abraham  K.,  123 
Alabama,  Gov.  Albert  P.  Brewer,  222  n. 
Alaska  Natives,  213 
Alaska  Railroad,  62 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  418  n.,  419 
Alcoholism,  22  (p.  67),  25,  81,  197 
Aldrin,  Col.  Edwin  E.,  Jr.,  57,  226 
Alexander   v.   Holmes   County    {Missis- 
sippi) Board  of  Education  (1969), 
41  ftn.  (p.  112) 
Allen,  George,  359 
Allen,  Dr.  James  E.,  Jr.  (Commissioner  of 

Education) ,  66,  76  n.,  84  n. 
Allen,  John,  428 

Alliance    for    Progress,    Inter-American 
Committee    on    the,    45    (pp.    136, 
138),  293 
Allott,  Sen.  Gordon,  243,  244 
All-volunteer  armed  force,   22    (p.  60), 

132,  240  [10],  289,450 
All- Volunteer    Armed    Force,    Advisory 
Commission  on  an,  22  (p.  60),  132 
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Aim,  Alvin  L.,  26  n.,  254  n. 
Alphand,  Herve,  56,  470  n. 
Alvarez,  Lt.  Everett,  240  [11] 
American  Academy  of  Music,  10 
American  Bar  Association,  99,  161,  185, 

369 
American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress 

of     Industrial    Organizations.     See 

AFL-GIO 
American  independence,  bicentennial,  9 

(pp.  8,  15),  49,  75,  287,  290,  315  n., 

355.356,419.437 

American  Legion,  229 

American  National  Red  Cross,  45  (p. 
182),  129,  178 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, 356 
Report,  290 
Swearing  in  of  Chairman,  290  n. 

American  selling  price  system,  23  (p.  74), 
45  (p.  163),  147,  289,  455 

American    States,    Organization    of,    45 

(PP-  135.  136,  138,  139).  212 
American    Universities,    Association    of, 

143 

Ames,  ArDee,  289  ftn.  (p.  733) 

Ames  Research  Center,  41 1 

Anacostia,  District  of  Columbia,  97 

Anaheim,  Calif.,  remarks  in,  413 

Andean  Common  Market.  See  Andean 
Group 

Andean  Group,  45  (p.  138) 

Anders,  William,  1 19  n. 

Anderson,  Repr.  John  B.,  403,  404 

Andrews,  Repr.  Mark,  366 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  Md.,  214  n., 
246  n.,  329 

Anne,  Princess  (United  Kingdom),  223 

Annenberg,  Walter  H.  (U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Kingdom) ,  470  n. 

Annenberg,  Mrs.  Walter  H.,  470  n. 

Antarctica,  prohibition  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry, 45  (p.  186) 

Antiballistic  missile  (ABM)  system,  20 
[10,  13,  18],  22  (p.  60),  45  (pp.  172, 
175.  1S4),  375,  421,  423,  424 

Aparicio,  Luis,  1 73  n. 

Apollo,  Spirit  of,  226 


Apollo  space  program,  62,  73,   173  n., 
238  n. 
8  mission,  1 22  n.,  25 1 
II  mission,  57,  226,  227,  236 
13  mission,  no,  113  n.,  114,  1 19-122, 

125 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  221, 

222 
Appeals,  Circuit  Courts  of,  91 
Appointments  and  nominations 
Ambassadors 
At-Large,  460 
Jordan,  241 
Saudi  Arabia,  241 
Cabinet,  181,  184,  454  [2,  4],  460 
Civil  Aviation  Security,  Director  of, 

291  n. 
Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment, 104 
Council    on    Environmental    Quality, 

18,  19 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals, 

380 
Executive  branch,  181,  184 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  184 
Inter-American    Social    Development 

Institute,  293 
Interdepartmental  Savings  Bonds  Com- 
mittee, 452 
National  Commission  on  Productivity, 

192  ftn.  (p.  505) 
National  Council  on  the  Arts,  390 
National  Council  on   Indian  Oppor- 
tunity, 213  ftn.  (p.  570) 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, 293 
Paris  talks  on  peace  in  Vietnam,  Head 
of  U.S.  delegation,  208  (pp.  543 — 

545) 

President's  Commission  for  the  Observ- 
ance of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  United  Nations,  288 

Prisoners  of  War,  Special  Representa- 
tive on,  251 

Special  Adviser  on  the  Academic  Com- 
munity and  the  Young,  143 
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Appointments  and  nominations — ^Con. 
Supreme  Court,  379 

Blackmun,  Harry  A.,  108  n. 
Carswell,  G.  Harrold,  20  [7, 9],  87  [5], 

99,  107,  108 
Haynsworth,  Clement  F.,  Jr.,  99  n., 

107,  108 
Remarks,  107 
Statement,  108 
Treasury,  Secretary  of  the,  460 
United  Nations  Representative,  457 
White  House  Staff,  181,  184,  454  [2] 
See  also  Appendix  A,  pp.  1 169-1 198 
Appropriations,  Senate  Committee  on,  14, 

197.  365.  366 
Appropriations  bills,  13,  14,  20  [14],  22 

(P-  52),  25,  225,  227  [2,  19,  20],  233, 

240  [15],  257,  258,  289,  334 
Arab  nations,  20  [3],  45  (pp.  120,  152- 

154),  208  (pp.  557,  558),  240  [i], 

241.  325 
Archaeological,  Historical  and  Cultural 
Properties,  Treaty  for  the  Recovery 
and  Return  of  Stolen.  See  Treaties 
and  other  international  agreements, 
proposed 
Arctic  research,   iii 

Arends,  Repr.  Leslie  C,  132  n.,  139  n.,  167 
Arias  Navarro,  Carlos,  320  n. 
Arizona 

Gov.  Jack  Williams,  414,  415 
Hopi  Indians,  159 

1970  election  campaign,  remarks  and 
statement,  414,  415 
Armed  Force,  Advisory  Commission  on 

an  All- Volunteer,  22  (p.  60),  132 
Armed  Forces,  U.S.,  39,  45  (p.  120),  100, 
192,  200,  260,  338 
All-volunteer,  22  (p.  60),  132,  240  [10], 

289,  450 
Asia,  45  (pp.  141,  151,  177),  438 
Awards  and  citations.  See  Awards  and 

citations;  specific  award 
Cambodia,  139,  144  [i,  3,  4,  6,  9,  11, 
13,  16,  21,  22],  175,  180,  192,  201, 
205,    208    (pp.    545,   546,   552), 

454  [9] 
Europe,  45  (pp.  129, 177)5  445 
Hope,  Bob,  tour  of  Vietnam,  3 
Incentive  awards,  440 


Armed  Forces,  U.S. — Continued 

Korea,  Republic  of,  208  (p.  551),  438 

Laos,  2o[i6],  227[i6] 

Limitations,  208   (p.  556) 

Mediterranean  area,  311 

Pay,  103 

Recruitment,  132 

Reduction,  252,  438 

Reenlistment  ceremony,  remarks,  450 

Reserves,  45  (p.  177),  62 

Sixth  Fleet,  325,  329,  338 

Remarks  to,  3 1 1 
Vietnam.  See  Vietnam,  Republic  of 
Armed  Services,  House  Committee  on, 

139  n.,  479  n. 
Armed  Services,  Senate  Committee  on, 

139  n. 
Arms  control  and  disarmament,  9  (p.  9), 

15  n.,  20 [13],  22  (p.47).45(PP.  117. 

121,   122,   124,  125,  127,  133,  144, 

166,   168,   170,   174,    182-187),  58, 

^ibil  105, 116, 144 [17],  176, 230, 

231  ftn.  (p.  618),  240  [5,  7],  261, 
268,  315,  354,  368,  375,  377,  394, 
397,  411,  419,  421,  423,  454  [21] 
See  also  Strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
United  States,  45  (pp.  170,  171),  58 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
United  States,  Director  (Gerard  C. 
Smith), 45  (p.  170), 58 
Arms  shipments  to  Middle  East,  12,  20 
[3],  45  (p.  154),  87  [2,  10,  14,  18], 
144  [18],  227  [10],  438 
Armstrong,  Neil  A.,  3,  57,  226 
Army,  150,  311 

Chorus,  131,  470  n. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  1 15,  334,  473 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  441 
Mylai  massacre,  454  [12] 
National  Guard,  144  [15] 
Old  Guard,  286 
Strolling  Strings,  17 
"Torchlight  Tattoo"  program,  286 
Use  in  postal  strike,  87  [6] 
Army,  Department  of  the,  1 15,  215 
Army,    Secretary    of    the    (Stanley    R. 

Resor),  115 
ARS.  See  Agricultural  Research  Service 
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Arthur,  Chester  A.,  287 
Arts,  National  Council  on  the,  95,  390 
Arts,  National  Endowment  for  the,  95 
Arts,  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine, 

168  n.,  437 
Arts    and    the     Humanities,     National 

Foundation  on  the,  47,  95,  390 
Ash,  Roy  L.,  38,  77 

Ash   Council.   See   President's   Advisory 

Council  on  Executive  Organization 

Asheville,  N.C.,  372  n.,  373 

Asia,  I,  9  (p.  9),  15  n.,  72,  144  n.,  317  n. 

Addresses  to  the  Nation.  See  Addresses 

to  the  Nation ;  Vietnam  conflict. 
Defense,  45  (pp.  141,  144) 
Development,  45  (pp.  140-143),  54 
Djakarta  Conference  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters, 144  ftn.  (p.  420),  163  ftn. 
(p.  458),  165  n.,  175,  205  ftn.  (p. 

538) 
"Domino"  theory,  208  (pp.  547-549) 
Nixon  Doctrine,  45  (pp.  119,  141,  142, 

144),  180,  205,  275,  438 
Peace  prospects,  144  n.,  163,  278  (pp. 

694.  696) 
Regional   cooperation,    45    (pp.    119, 

141,  189),  54,  163,  180,  205 
Security,  45  (pp.  141,  144,  177,  187), 

163,  205 
U.S.  assistance,  180,  438 
U.S.  forces,  45  (pp.  141,  151,  177) 
U.S.  policy,  45  (pp.  119,  140-143),  87 

[7.  8],  139,  205,  208  (p.  547),  275, 

438 
See  also  specific  country 
Asian  Development  Bank^  45   (pp.   142, 

165),  54,  293,483 
Aspinall,  Repr.  Wayne  N.,  1 98 
Association    of    American    Universities, 

H3 
Association   of  Chiefs  of  Police,   Inter- 
national, 426 
Association  of  Coimties,  National,  129 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  National, 

447,  480 
Astronauts,  3,  114  n. 
Apollo  8,  251 

Apollo  11^  226,  227  [18],  236 
Apollo  13,  113  n.,  114,  1 19-123,  125, 
126 


Astronomy,  48 

Atkinson,  Luke,  372,  373 

Atlantic  Alliance.  See  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization 

Atlantic  Commission,  Ocean  Science 
Center  of  the,  dedication  of  site,  338 

Atmosphere,  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  the  Oceans  and  the,  pro- 
posed, 215 

Atmospheric  conditions,  215 

Atomic  energy 

Agreement,      United      States-United 

Kingdom,  11 
Peaceful  uses,  45  (p.  167),  63 

Atomic  Energy,  Joint  Committee  on,  63 
ftn.  (p.  220) 

Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  11 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  63,  2 1 5,  260 

Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Chairman 
(Glenn    T.    Seaborg),    11,    45    (p. 

170^63 

Atomic  Pioneers  Awards,  63 

Attorney  General  (John  N.  Mitchell), 
31,  41,  46.  50.  64.  87  [4],  89,  91,  93, 
107,  177,  185,  196,  213,  240  [4],  244, 
245,  274,  291,  346,  389,  392,  394, 
397,  402,  409,  419,  421,  423,  426, 
446, 454  [7],  458 

Attorneys,  United  States,  1 85 

Audio-visual  aids,  66,  91 

Australia,  45  (p.  148),  73 

Auto  Workers,  United,  145  n. 

Automobiles.  See  Motor  vehicles 

Auvergne,  France,  52 

Aviation,  195 

Hijackings,  45  (p.  167),  285,  291,  292, 

344.  377 
Palestinian  guerrillas,  295,  296,  305, 
306 
International,  195 
Supersonic    transport    program,    448, 

.  454  [7] 
Aviation      Organization,      International 

Civil,  291,  344 
Awards  and  citations 

Air  Force  Cross,   T.   Sgt.   LeRoy  M. 

Wright,  441 
Atomic  Pioneers  Awards 
Bush,  Dr.  Vannevar,  63 
Conant,  Dr.  James  B.,  63 
Groves,  Gen.  Leslie  R.,  63 
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Awards  and  citations — Continued 

Boy  of  the  Year,  James  Heath,  85 

Congressional    Award    (VFW),    Sen. 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  75 

Congressional  Medals  of  Honor 
Ballard,  Hosp.  Corpsman  3c.  Don- 
ald E.,  150 
Bucha,  Capt.  Paul  W.,  150 
Fleming,  Capt.  James  P.,  150 
Herda,  Sp.4C.  Frank  A.,  150 
Kelley,  Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  G.,  150 
Kerrey,  Lt.  (jg.)  Joseph  R.,  150 
Levitow,  Sgt.  John  L.,  150 
Livingston,  Capt.  James  E.,  150 
Lynch,  Sgt.  Allen  J.,  150 
Ray,  Capt.  Ronald  E.,  150 
Rogers,  Lt.  Col.  Charles  C,  150 
Vargas,  Maj.  M.  Sando,  Jr.,  150 
See  also  Appendix  D,  p.  1 207 

Defense  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  214 

Distinguished  Service  Cross 
Adderly,  Sfc.  Tyrone  J.,  441 
Manor,  Brig.  Gen.  LeRoy  J.,  441 
Simons,  Col.  Arthur  D.,  441 

Military  incentive,  440 

National  Medals  of  Science 
Brown,  Herbert  C,  40 
Feller,  William,  posthumous,  40 
Huebner,  Robert  J.,  40 
Kilby,  Jack  S.,  40 
Mayr,  Ernst,  40 
Panofsky,  Wolfgang  K.  H.,  40 

Presidential  Medals  of  Freedom 

Apollo    13    astronauts    and   ground 
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Students,  458 
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Authorization,  22  (pp.  48,  52-55,  61) 
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Defense,  225,  227  [4],  447 
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Procurement,  104 
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46,  47.  49.  54.  57.  59).  23  (pp.  71, 

72),  225 

Budget,  Bureau  of  the,  22  (pp.  67,  68), 

26n.,45  (p.  170),  77,  117,  153,  162, 
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See  also  Management  and  Budget,  Of- 
fice of 

Budget,  Bureau  of  the.  Director  (Robert 
R  Mayo),  17  n.,  21  ftn.  (p.  45),  38, 
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Budget,  Office  of  Management  and.  See 
Management  and  Budget,  OflSce  of 
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Budget  and  Executive  Management,  Of- 
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Bull,  Stephen  B.,  128 
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Bureau  of  the  Budget.  See  Budget,  Bureau 
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Investment,  23  (pp.  70,  71) 
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Minority,  20  [8],  86,  91,  213 
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Productivity,  23  (pp.  71,  72),  192 
Profits,  23  (pp.  71,  72) 
Restraint  in  prices,  192 
Sales,  23  (p.  72) 
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Business  Enterprise,  Office  of  Minority, 
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Business  Investment  Companies,  Minority 

Enterprise  Small,  86 
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Nutrition,  62,  66,  68,   149,  206,  207, 

471 
Remarks    at    elementary    school,    428 
"Right  to  Read"  program,  66,  91,  242, 

289 
School  lunch  program,  206 
Children,  National  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Education  of  Disadvantaged,  66 
Children,  White  House  Conference  on, 

459,  462,  466 
Chile,  U.S.  assistance,  68 
China,  Communist.  See  China,  People's 

Republic  of 
China,  People's  Republic  of,  72,  144  n., 
208  (pp.  547,  558) 
Arms  capability,  20  [13,  18],  45   (pp. 

117,  121,  173,  175-177) 
Communist  bloc  relations,  205 
Geneva  accords  of  1962,  87  [8] 
Isolation,  176 
Relations  with  U.S.S.R.,  45  (pp.  117, 

144,  177,  180) 
U.N.  membership  question,  454  [23] 
U.S.  policy,  454  [23] 
U.S.  relations,  9  (p.   10),  20  [18],  45 
(pp.  122,  144,  163,  181,  182),  227 
[12] 
Warsaw  talks  with  U.S.,  9  (p.  10),  45 
(pp.  122,  182),  227  [12] 
China,  Republic  of,  45  (pp.  142,  182) 
Development,  45  (p.  142) 
Visit  by  Vice  President  Agnew,  275 
Christians  and  Jews,  National  Confer- 
ence of,  51 
Christmas 

Lighting  of  National  Community  Tree, 

466 
Message  to  hospitalized  veterans,  465 
Statement,  474 
Chrysler  Corp.,  20  [i] 
Church,  Sen.  Frank,  208  (p.  555) 
Church-Cooper  amendment.  See  Cooper- 
Church  amendment 
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Churchill,  Sir  Winston  S.,  15,  5 1,  144  n., 
285,  470  n. 

GIAP.  See  Inter-American  Committee 
on  the  Alliance  for  Progress 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  222 

Cinco  de  Mayo  (Mexican  holiday),  141 

Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals,  9 1 

Cities.  See  Urban  areas 

Cities,  National  League  of,  129 

Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality,  38,  254 

Citizenship  Day  reception,  remarks,  296 

City  Management  Association,  Inter- 
national, 129 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  195 

Civil  air  agreement,  U.S.  and  Mexico, 

.  .  ^74  .    . 
Civil    Aviation    Organization,    Interna- 
tional, 291,  344 
Civil  defense  activities,  1 29 
Civil  disturbances,  278  (p.  693) 
Civil  Liability  for  Oil  Pollution  Damage, 
International  Convention  on,  154  n. 
Civil  rights,  20  [7, 8],  201 
VotiQg,  136 

See   also   Desegregation;   Discrimina- 
tion;   Nondiscrimination;    Segre- 
gation 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  82,  91,  117,  156, 

266 
Civil  Service  Commission,  United  States, 

77.  135.  440      .    . 
Civil  Service  Commission,  United  States, 

Chairman  (Robert  E.  Hampton) ,  96 
Civil  War,  28,  201,  470 
Clarke,  Thurmond,  209 
Clean  Air  Act,  215 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1 967,  38 
Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970,  485 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of  1 966,  34, 

38,  55 

Clean  waters  bill,  37,  38 
Clearinghouse  for  Drug  Abuse  Informa- 
tion and  Education,  National,  76 
Cleveland,  Grover,  30  n. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  8  n. 
Clifford,  Clark  M.,  20  [4],  454  [i] 
Cloud,  Roger,  360,  362,  364 
Coal  mines,  Kentucky  disaster,  484 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  215 


Coast  Guard 

Lithuanian  defector,  handling  of  situ- 
ation, 454  [24] 

Ready  Reserve,  62 
Coast      Guard      Commandant      (Adm. 

Chester  R.  Bender),  154 
Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve  Program, 

62 
Coffee,  146 

Coffee  Agreement,  International,  146 
Coffee  Diversification  Fund,  146 
Colfax,  Schuyler,  30 
Collective  bargaining,  64,  67,  103,   117, 

145,  447,  449,  453 
Collective  Bargaining  Commission,  Con- 
struction Industry,  82,  447 
College  work-study  grants,  84 
Colleges  and  universities,  40,  66 

Communications  with,  143,  144  [2,  22] 

Community,  22  (p.  59),  84,  91 

Construction,  14 

Costs,  84 

East  Tennessee  State  University,  371 

Extremists,  303 

Federal  officials,  contacts  with,  96 

Georgia,  University  of,  338 

Grants,  83,  84 

Heard  report,  240  [10,  12] 

Jackson  State  College,  deaths,  151,  188 

Kansas  State  University,  362,  368 
Address,  295 

Kent  State  University,  deaths,  140,  144 

[15],  188 

Letters  to  officials,  297, 303 

Library  facilities,  228 

Medical  schools,  25, 476 

North  American  College,  Rome,  Italy, 

.  309 
Ohio  State  University,  362,  364,  368 
Presidents,  meeting  with,  143,  144  [8, 

22] 
President's    Commission    on    Campus 

Unrest,  188,  227  [15],  240  [10,  12], 

454  [5,  20],  458 
Private,  84 
San  Jose  State  College,  416,  417,  419, 

421,  423 
Southern  Methodist  University,  398 
Special  Adviser  on  the  Academic  Com- 
munity and  the  Young,  143,  240  [10] 
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Colleges  and  universities — Continued 
Students^  i88,  295,  364 

Communications  with,  143,  144  [2, 

22,  24],  144  n. 
Demonstrations,  144  [3] 
Financial  aid,  22  (p.  59),  458 
Loans,  83, 84,  1 1 2,  289 
Minority  groups,  458 
President's    meeting    with    demon- 
strators, 144  [24],  144  n. 
Remarks,  309 

Unrest.  See  under  Students 
Vermont,  University  of,    351 
Violence,  84,  143,  144  [10],  188,  295, 
297.  352,  362,  368,  379,  392,  393. 
394;  397.  413..419.  421,  423.  458 
Wisconsin,  University  of,  393,  413 
See  also  Campus  unrest 
Collier,  Repr.  Harold  R.,  402 
Collier  County,  Fla.,  6  n. 
Collins,  Repr.  James  M.,  398 
Collins,  Michael,  119  n.,  226,  327 
Colombia,  U.S.  assistance,  68 
Colombo,    Emilio     (Prime    Minister    of 

Italy),  306  ftn.  (p.  775),  307 
Colorado 

Gov.  John  A.  Love,  55,  205  n.,  243,  244 
Visit,  243-245 
Colorado   River,   salinity  problem,    272, 

274 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  55 
Colts,  Baltimore  (football  team),  379 
Columbia    (Apollo    11    command  ship), 

226 
Columbus,   Christopher,    165,   304,   307, 

343 
Columbus,  Ohio,  remarks  and  statement 

in,  360-364 
Columbus  Day,  343 
Comarow,  Murray,  77  n. 
Combined  Federal  Campaign,  178 
Commerce,  Department  of,  36,  82,  147, 

195,  349 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Minority  Busi- 
ness Enterprise,  proposed  position, 
86 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  92 

Environmental  Science  Services  Ad- 
ministration, 82,  215 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  215,  217,  254,  289 


Commerce,  Department  of — Continued 
Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise, 
86 

Commerce,  Secretary  of  (Maurice  H. 
Stans),  31,  32,  38,  50,  69,  86  n.,  92  n., 
106,  154,  173,  194,  215,  217,  290, 
447,  452,  462  ^ 

Commercial  Fisheries,  Bureau  of,  215 

Commission  on  an  All- Volunteer  Armed 
Force,  Advisory,  22  (p.  60),  132 

Commission  on  Campus  Unrest,  Presi- 
dent's, 188,  227  [15],  240  [10,  12], 
454  [5.  20],  458 

Commission  on  Financial  Structure  and 
Regulation,  191 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  287 

Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment, 104,  128 

Commission  on  International  Develop- 
ment, 45  (p.  165),  293 

Commission  on  International  Trade  and 
Investment  Policy,  45  (p.  163),  147, 
482 

Commission  on  Libraries  and  Informa- 
tion Science,  National,  establish- 
ment, 228 

Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources,  215 

Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy, report,  381 

Commission  for  the  Observance  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations,  President's,  288 

Commission  on  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Government 
(Hoover  Commission),  77,  128 

Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 289 

Commission  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Temporary  (1965),  287 

Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future,  80,  179,  289, 

477. 

Commission  on  Postal  Costs  and  Rev- 
enues, proposed,  1 1 7 

Commission  on  Postal  Organization,  Pres- 
ident's, 259  ftn.  (p.  666) 

Commission  on  Presidential  Scholars,  1 76 

Commission  on  Productivity,  National, 
192,  289,  447,  469 
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Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal  Crim- 
inal Laws,  National,  289 

Commission  on  School  Finance,  Presi- 
dent's, 66,  127,  289 

Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
Inter- American,  45  (pp.  136,  138), 

293 

Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modern 
Society  (NATO),  i  ftn.  (p.  i),  45 
(p.  132),  154 

Committee  on  Education,  Cabinet,  91, 
263  ftn.  (p.  671) 

Committee  on  Education,  Federal  Inter- 
agency, 240  ftn.  (p.  671 ) 

Committee  on  Environmental  Quality, 
Citizens'  Advisory,  38,  254 

Committee  on  the  National  Medal  of  Sci- 
ence, President's,  40  n. 

Committee  for  the  Oceans  and  the  At- 
mosphere, National  Advisory,  pro- 
posed, 215 

Committee  on  Rural  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, National  Governors'  Con- 
ference, 235  n. 

Committee  on  school  desegregation,  Vice 
President's  Cabinet.  See  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Education 

Committee  for  Voluntary  Payroll  Savings 
Plan  for  the  Purchase  of  United 
States  Savings  Bonds,  Interdepart- 
mental, 172 

Committees,  House  and  Senate.  See  spe- 
cific title 

Committees  on  Public  Education,  State 
Advisory,  263,  302 

Commodities,  priced  to  reflect  environ- 
mental controls,  9  (p.  13) 

Common  markets.  See  Andean  Group; 
Central  American  Common  Market; 
European  Economic  Community 

Communications,  36, 45  (p.  120) 
Satellites,  4,  36  n.,  57 
Ships,  154 

Communications  Act,  342 

Communications  Satellite  Act  of  1962, 

36,57 
Communications    Satellite    Corporation 

(Comsat),  60 
Communications  System,  National,  36 


Communism,  20  [16],  45  (pp.  116,  118, 

156,  164,  178-182,  187),  63,  72,  175, 

205,  208  (p.  548) 
Communist  bloc  nations,  45    (pp.    116, 

118,  156,  164,  178-182,  187),  176, 

205  ^ 
Communist  Party,  20  [i  2] 
Community  colleges,  22  (p.  59),  84,  91 
Community  Health  Centers  Amendments 

of  1970,  81 
Community  Services,  Office  of  (D.C.) ,  97 
Como,  Perry,  392 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 

and  Control  Act  of  1970,  389 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 

(Elmer  B.  Staats),  128  n.,  265 
Computer  libraries,  66 
Computerized  job  banks,  national,  22  (p. 

65),  82 

Comsat  (Communications  Satellite  Cor- 
poration), 60 
Conant,  Dr.  James  B.,  63 
Conciliation  Service,  Federal  Mediation 

and,  64 
Conference  on  Children,  White  House, 

459,462,466 
Conference  of  the  Eigh teen-Nation  Dis- 
armament Committee.  See  Eighteen- 
Nation     Disarmament     Committee, 
Conference  of  the 
Conference    on    Food,    Nutrition,    and 

Health,  White  House,  149 
Conference  of  Mayors,  United  States,  129 
Conference   at   White   House    on    drug 

abuse,  345 
Conference  on  Youth,  White  House,  458, 

459  n. 
Congo,  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Development,  247,  248 
Investment  in,  248  n. 
President  Joseph  Desire  Mobutu,  247, 

248 
Relations  with  U.S.,  248  n. 
U.S.  relations,  247 
Zaire  Operation,  248  n. 
Congo,  The,  45  (pp.  156,  158),  90 
Congress,  2,  9  (pp.  8,  10-12),  13,  14,  20 
[14],  21,  22  (p.  47),  36,  40,  45  (pp. 
137,   145,   167),  55,  59  n.,  61,  66, 
7h  74.  77.  80,  82,  99,  loi,  117,  287 
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Congress — Continued 
Action  on 

Government  spending,   14,  22    (pp. 
51, 52),  62,  225,  227  [2,  19],  264, 
289 
Legislation,  161,  185,  187,  239,  240 
[9,  15],  244,  245,  264,  277,  289, 
301,302,348,459 
Voting  age,  1 36 
Administration  relations  with,  454  [14] 
Budget  authority,  22  (p.  52) 
Ceilings  on  Government  spending,  14, 

22  (pp.  51.52).  153.  225,  289 
See    aUo    House    of    Representatives; 
Senate 
Congress,  letters  to  Members  of 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  180 
Emergency  public  interest  protection 

act  of  1970,  proposed,  301 
Emergency  school  aid  act  of  1970,  pro- 
posed, 302 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, funding  for,  266 
Impeachment  of  Justice   William  O. 

Douglas,  152 
Labor-HEW-OEO  appropriations  bill. 

Nutrition  programs,  appropriations, 
207 

Social  security  legislation,  472 

Trade,  147,  455 

Voting     age,     constitutional     amend- 
ments, 136 
Congress,  messages  to 

Asian  Development  Bank,  Special 
Funds,  54 

Atomic  energy.  United  States-United 
Kingdom  agreement,  1 1 

Budget,  fiscal  197 1,  22 

Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Geno- 
cide, 46 

Disaster  assistance,  Federal,  129 

District  of  Columbia  budget,  97 

Draft  reform,  132 

Economic  report,  23 

Education,  66,  84 
Remarks  about,  83 

Emergency  school  aid  act  of  1970,  pro- 
posed, 156 


Congress,  messages  to — Continued 
Employee  benefits  protection,  78 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  215 
Environmental  quality,  38 

Remarks  about,  37 
Federal  economy  act  of  1970,  proposed, 

62 
Federal  pay  and  revenue  increases,  1 03 
Foreign  assistance  program,  68,   293, 

43S 

Geneva  Protocol  of  1925,  268 

Indian  affairs,  2 1 3 

Labor  disputes,  transportation  indus- 
try, 64,  67,  449 

Legislative  program,  289 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  215 

Nicaraguan  Canal  Treaty  of  19 14,  con- 
vention terminating,  299 

Nice  Agreement  Concerning  the  Inter- 
national Classification  of  Goods 
and  Services  to  Which  Trade- 
marks are  Applied,  transmittal, 
300 

Oil  pollution,  154,  186 

Postal  reform,  103,  117 

Reorganization  plans 
I  of  1970,36 
2of  1970,  77 
3of  1970,  215,  216 
4of  1970,  215,  217 

Small  business,  86 

State  of  the  Union,  9 

Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America,  Addi- 
tional Protocol  II,  261 

Treaty  for  the  Recovery  and  Return 
of  Stolen  Archaeological,  Histori- 
cal and  Cultural  Properties,  trans- 
mittal, 298 

Vetoes.  See  Veto  messages  and  mem- 
orandums of  disapproval 

Waste  disposal  in  the  Great  Lakes  and 
oceans,  115 

World  Weather  Program,  133 
Congress,  reports  to 

Foreign  policy,  45 

Briefing  for  reporters,  43 
Message  transmitting,  44 
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Congress,  reports  to,  messages  transmit- 
ting 
American      Revolution      Bicentennial 

Commission,  290 
Arms      Control      and     Disarmament 

Agency,  United  States,  58 
Communications  satellite  program,  57 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  254 
Disaster  assistance.  Federal,  130 
Food  for  Peace  program,  1969,  193 
Foreign  policy,  44 
Housing  goals,  98 

International  Coffee  Agreement,  146 
International  educational  and  cultural 

exchange  program,  1 90 
Marine  resources  and  engineering  de- 
velopment, III 
Military  Incentive  Awards   Program, 

440 
National   Capital  Housing  Authority, 

148 
National  Corporation  for  Housing  Part- 
nerships, 256 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 

National  Council  on  the  Arts,  95 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties, 47 
National  Science  Board,  48 
National  Science  Foundation,  42 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem, 249^ 
Ocean  pollution,  study  by  Council  on 

Environmental  Quality,  332 
River  basins  commissions,  142 
Trade  Agreements  Program,  482 
Congressional  Award  (VFW) ,  75 
Congressional  Medals  of  Honor,  150 

See  also  Appendix  D,  p.  1207 
Connally,  John  B.,  460 
Connecticut,  91 

Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey,  341 
1970  election  campaign,  339 
Conservation  and  development  of  natural 
resources,  6,  9  (pp.  12-15),  22  (p. 
62),  32,  37,  38,  55,  62,  103,  142,  166, 
179.215,254,471 
Conservation  Fund,  Land  and  Water,  22 

(p.  62),  38,  254 
Conservation  Program,  Agricultural,  62, 
471 


Constitution,  U.S.,  20  [7],  88,  89,  91,  92, 

99,  107,  108,  127,  152,  259,  265,  287, 

289,  290 
Amendments  proposed 

Electoral  reform,  289 

Voting  age,  136,  196 
Bill  of  Rights,  136 
I  oth  amendment,  136 
1 4th  amendment,  91,136 
15  th  amendment,  136 
1 7  th  amendment,  136 
1 9th  amendment,  136 
24th  amendment,  136 
Construction 

Airports,  6,  22  (p.  66) 

Colleges  and  universities,  14 

Costs,  82 

Credit,  82 

Cutbacks,  192 

Dams,  334 

District  of  Columbia,  287 

Federal,  14, 82, 87  [19],  260 

Grants,  14, 197 

Highways,  2, 97 

Hospitals  and  medical  care  facilities, 

14,22  (p.  67),  62,  197 
Housing,  22   (p.  59),  23  (pp.  70,  72, 

73)..  98,  192,  232,  233,  447 
Legislation,  331 
Loans,  14 
Mortgages,  82 
Seasonal,  82 
Ships,  22  (p.  66), 289 
State  and  local,  22  (p.  59).  87  [19],  153 
Weather  information,  82 
Construction,  Cabinet  Committee  on,  82 
Construction  Council,  Federal,  82 
Construction  industry 
Contracts,  82 
Equal  opportunity,  82 
Homebuilding,  7,  22  (pp.  47,  ^) :,  23 

(pp.  70,  72,  73),  82,  232,  233 
Impact  of  inflation,  87  [19] 
Legislation,  82 
Manpower,  82 
Philadelphia  Plan,  82,  91 
Statement,  82 
Statistics,  availability,  82 
Training  programs,  82,  91 
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Construction  industry — Continued 
Veterans'   Training  Program  for  the 
Construction    Trades^    proposed, 
82 
Wages,  82,  447 
Workers,  22  (p.  66) 
Construction    Industry    Collective    Bar- 
gaining Commission,  82,  447 
Construction   labor  market   information 

system,  proposed,  82 
Construction   Trades,   Veterans'    Train- 
ing Program  for  the,  proposed,  82 
Constructors  Association,  National,  82 
Consumer  Affairs,  Office  of,  22  (p.  64), 

289 
Consumer  Affairs  Section  (Justice),  289 
Consumer  Price  Index,  22   (p.  52),  87 

[16,  19],  227  [19],  447 
Consumer  Product  Information  Coordi- 
nating Center,  387 
Consumer  product  testing  bill,  289 
Consumer  Protection,  Assistant  Attorney 

General,  for,  proposed,  22  (p.  64) 
Consumer  Protection  Division.  See  Con- 
sumer Affairs  Section 
Consumers,  22  (p.  64) 
Legislation,  289,  387 
Price  increases,  22  (p.  49),  23  (pp.  71 , 

73) 
Product  safety,  215 
Protection,  289,  387 
Spending,  7,  23  (pp.  70.  70 
Continental  Shelf,  45  (p.  167) 
Contracts 

Construction,  82 
Federal,  14 
Labor,  64,  67 
U.S.  abroad,  147 
Controlled     dangerous    substances    bill, 

289 
Convention   on   Civil   Liability   for   Oil 
Pollution     Damage,     International, 
154  n. 
Convention  on  Diplomatic  Privileges  and 
Immunities,  United  Nations,  45  (p. 

167) 

Convention  on  Offenses  and  Certain 
Other  Acts  Committed  on  Board 
Aircraft,  Tokyo,  291 


Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  154 

Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide, 

Convention  Relating  to  Intervention  on 
the  High  Seas  in  Cases  of  Oil  Pollu- 
tion Casualties,  International,  154  n. 

Conversation  With  the  President,  208 

Cooke,  Terence  Cardinal,  28,  326 

Coolidge,  Calvin,  167 

Cooper,    Sen.   John   Sherman,   56,    208 

(P- 555).  485 
Cooper-Church    amendment,    180,    208 

(PP- 554,  555).  421 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  1 14 
Cormier,  Frank,  144  [2,  24,  25],  240  [i], 

454  [2,  26-28] 
Corn  Blight  Conference,  remarks,  469 
Cornell,  Douglas  B.,  20  [i,  5] 
Corona,  Ramon,  271  n. 
Coronado,  Calif.,  remarks  and  statement 

in,  281-283 
Coronary  Intensive  Care  Units    (VA), 

100 
Corporate  profits,  22  (pp.  49,  58) 
Corporation   for   Housing   Partnerships, 

National,  256 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  66 
Corps  of  Engineers   (Army),   115,  334, 

473 
Correale,  James  V.,  1 2 1 
Correctional  systems,  22  (p.  65),  97 
Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board,  265 
Cost  of  living,  9  (p.  11),  13,  22  (pp.  46, 

49),  23  (pp.  71,  74),  61,  62,  82,  87 

[16],   157,   192,  221,  253,  258,  260, 

368,  375.  447 
Cost  reduction  programs^  22  (p.  57) 
Coster,  Clarence  M.,  244  n. 
Council  on  the  Arts,  National,  95 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  2,  18,  19, 

23  (PP-  '69.  75).  45  (PP-  170,  1 70. 
192,  195 
Annual  report,  23  n. 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Chair- 
man (Dr.  Paul  W.  McCracken), 
7  n.,  17  n.,  21,  38,45  (p.  170),  50, 
69,  82  n.,  225  n.,  240  [9] 
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Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  i  ftn. 
(p.  i),  i8,  19,  22  (p.  64),  26  n., 
34,  38,  106,  194,  215,  255,  289,  338, 

4B5 
Annual  report,  254 

Report  to  the  President,  ocean  pollu- 
tion, 332 
Council     on     Environmental     Quality, 
Chairman   (Russell  E.  Train),  38, 
106,  115,  153  n.,  154  n.,  215  n.,  254, 
255.   289,   332  n.,   384  n.,  446  n., 
473  n.,  485 
Council     on     Executive     Organization, 
President's  Advisory,  22  (p.  64),  38, 
77,  162,  215,  460 
Council  on  Federal  Disaster  Assistance, 

National,  129 
Council  of  Health  Advisers,  proposed, 

228 
Council    on    Indian    Opportunity,    Na- 
tional, 213 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development,  National,  1 1 1 
Council  on  Organized  Crime,  National, 

177 
Council  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Presi- 
dent's (1962), 287 
Council  for  Rural  Affairs,  77,  234 
Council  of  Social  Advisers,  proposed,  228 
Council  of  State  Governments,  129 
Council  for  Urban  Affairs,  31  n.,  77 
Counties,  National  Association  of,  129 
Courts 

Backlog,  161 
Customs,  174 

Defendant's  rights,  454  [12] 
District  of  Colunlbia,  380 
Legislation,  174,  239 
School  desegregation  decision,  397 
Courts  of  Appeals,  Circuit,  9 1 
Cowboys,  Dallas  (football  team) ,  398 
Cramer,  Repr.  William  C,  391-395 
Crane,  Repr.  Philip  M.,  402 
Crawford,  Morris  D.,  Jr.,  191 
Credit 

Availability,  84, 191, 192 
Construction,  82 
Exporters,  147 
Housing,  134 
Investment  tax,  22  (p.  49) 
Rates,  22  (p.  49) 


Credit — Continued 
Small  business,  1 92 

Tightening,  22  (pp.  49,  54,  66),  23  (p. 
72) 
Crime,  9  (p.  10, 12, 15),  20 [8],  31, 144 [5] 
Control,  9  (p.  12),  161,  201,  243,  245, 

353.366,371,397 
District  of  Columbia,  9  (p.  1 2 ) ,  97, 1 61 , 

239.  245,  371,  375 
Explosives,  use  of,  93,  185,  289 
Juvenile  delinquency,  22  (p.  66) 
Legislation,  9  (p.  12),  93,  240 [12],  245, 
289,  346.  353>  354.  356.  362,  366, 
368,  371.  373.  375.  389.  392,  393. 
394.  402,  403,  405,  406,  409,  411, 
413,  419,  421,  423 
Narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  as  cause, 

389,421,423 
Organized,  9  (p.  12),  22  (p.  65),  161, 
177,  185,  245,  289,  346,  354,  356, 
366,  368,  373,  375,  379,  392,  393, 
394.  397.  402,  403,  406,  409,  411, 
419,  421,  423 
Public  defenders,  289 
Rate,  185,  240  [12] 
State  and  local,  22  (p.  65) ,  289 
Statistics,  161,  185,  356,  368,  371,  375, 
379.  392,  394.  395.  397.  398,  402, 
403.  409.  411.  419.  421,  423 
Urban  areas,  351 
Crime,  National  Council  on  Organized, 

177 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970.  See  Organized 

Crime  Control  Act  of  1 970 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  See  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
Criminal  Justice  Act  of    1964,   amend- 
ments, 289 
Criminal  justice  system,  22  (p.  65),  174, 

Criminal  Laws,  National  Commission  on 
Reform  of  Federal,  289 

Crop  insurance,  62 

Cross,  Bert  S.,  1 06 

Crowley,  Frank,  398 

Cuba 

Missile  crisis  (1962),  139,  208  (p.  556) 
U.S.S.R.  military  activity,  454  [16] 

Culp,DelosP.,  371 
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Cultural  exchange  program,  international 

educational,  and,  1 90 
Cultural  Properties,  Treaty  for  the  Recov- 
ery and  Return  of  Stolen  Archaeo- 
logical, Historical  and.  See  Treaties 
and  other  international  agreements, 
proposed 
Cunningham,  Glenn,  409 
Curtis,  Sen.  Carl,  409 
Cushing,  Richard  Cardinal,  death,  430 
Custis,  George  Washington,  1 73  n. 
Customs  Administrative  Act  of  1970,  174 
Customs  Courts  Act  of  1970, 174 
Czechoslovakia,    invasion    by    U.S.S.R. 
(1968),  45  (p.  117) 

Dade  County,  Fla.,  6 
Dallas,  Tex.,  remarks  in,  398, 399 
Dallas  Cowboys  (football  team),  398 
Danforth,  John,  367, 368 
Daniel,  Margaret  Truman,  131 
Daniels,  Repr.  Dominick  V.,  480 
Data  Buoy  Development  Project,  Na- 
tional, 215 
Data  Center,   National  Oceanographic, 

Data  Service,  Environmental,  215 

Davalillo,  Victor,   173  n. 

David,  Edward  E.,  Jr.  (Director,  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  and  Sci- 
ence Adviser  to  the  President),  292 

David,  Mrs.  Edward  E.,  Jr.,  292 

Davis,  Angela,  346,  454  [12] 

Davis,  Lt.  Gen.  Benjamin  O.,  Jr.,  291  n. 

Davis,  Gov.  Deane,  350,  351 

Davis,  Jefferson,  221 

Day,  J.  Edward,  259 

Day-care  centers,  22  (p.  53),  66,  149 

Day  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving,  Na- 
tional, remarks,  123 

Dayton,  Kenneth,  390 

DDT,  38 

Debt,  Gross  Federal,  22  (pp.  48,  54-56) 

Debt,  public,  14,  20  [5],  22  (pp.  48,  49, 
54,55),  172,225 
Interest  on,   14,  22    (pp.  51,  54,  55), 

.153,  225 
Limit,  statutory,  22   (p.  56) 

Decade  of  Ocean  Exploration,  Interna- 
tional, III 


Decennial  Census  of  the  United  States, 

Nineteenth,  92 
Declaration  of  Independence,  201,  290^ 

315  n.,  419,  437 
Deduction,  tax,  22  (p.  51) 
De  facto  segregation,  91,  156 
Defector,  Lithuanian,  454  [24] 
Defense,  Department  of,  22  (p.  64),  38, 

43j  45   (P-   170).  59.  &6.  135.  138, 
182,  195,  227  [4],  291,  349,  387  ^ 

Defense,  national.  See  National  security 

Defense,  Secretary  of  (Melvin  R.  Laird), 
II,  20  [10],  28,  43,  44,  45  (pp.  123, 
129,  130,  149,  170,  176,  177),  50, 
69,  82,  132,  144  [7,  21],  175,  210, 
214,  227  [i],  285,  291,  311,  340, 
359.  439  n.,  440,  441,  452,  458 

Defense  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  214 

Defense  legislation,  421 

Defense  Procurement  Act.  See  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act 

Defense  Production  Act  of  1950,  amend- 
ments, 265 

Defense  Program  Review  Committee, 
22  (p.  64)^45  (PP-  124,  170) 

Defense  realignments,  economic  adjust- 
ment, 69 

Defense  spending,  13,  14,  22  (pp.  46,  49, 
53.  54.  56),  45  (PP-  120,  121,  168- 
171),  62,  192,  225,  227  [i,  3,  4], 
265,  289,  421,  447 

Defense  Student  Loan  program.  Nation- 
al, 14,  84,  112 

Defense  Week,  1970,  National,  39 

Deferments,  military,  132,  289 

De  Gaulle,  Charles,  20  [3],  52,  53,  59  n., 
60,  87  [11],  285 
Death,  433-435 

De  Gaulle,  Madame  Charles,  435 

Degollado,  Santos,  271  n. 

De  jure  segregation,  91,  156 

Delaware,    Gov.    Russell    W.    Peterson, 

Delinquency,     juvenile.     See     Juvenile 

delinquency 
Demilitarized  zone  (Vietnam),  144  [7] 
Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo.  See 

Congo,  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Demonstrations,   140,   144  [3,  5,   10,  15, 

24],  144  n. 
Dempsey,  Jack,  131 
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Dempsey,  Gov.  John  N.,  341 
Denmark,  54 

King  Frederik  IX,  1 14 

Prime   Minister   Hilmar   Baunsgaard, 

113,  114 
Relations  with  U.S.,  1 13  n.,  1 14  n. 
U.S.  relations,  113 
Dental  health  research,  22  (p.  67) 
Denver,  Colo.,  239 

Mayor  William  H.   McNichols,   243, 

244  ^ 
Remarks  in,  243-245 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,   1971, 
471 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation,  and  Welfare,    and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act  of  1970, 
25  n. 
Deschler,  Lewis,  167 

Desegregation,  schools,  20  [7],  66,  87  [3, 
12],  227  [11],  240  [4],  263,  289,  302, 

372,  373..  393.  395.  397 
Appropriations,  258 
Federal-State-local    governmental    co- 
operation, 156 
Message  to  Congress,  156 
Public-private  cooperation,  4 1 
Statements,  91,  280 

See  also  Civil  rights;  Discrimination; 
Nondiscrimination ;  Segregation 
Desegregation,  Vice  President's  Cabinet 
committee  on  school.  See   Cabinet 
Committee  on  Education 
De  Tocqueville,  Alexis,  381 
De  Valera,  Eamon  (President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland) ,  323, 325 
Developing  nations,  9  (p.  9),  22  (pp.  47, 
60,  61),  45  (pp.  116,  117,  137,  163, 
164),  90  n.,  165  n.,  220,  248  n. 
Agricultural  production  and  distribu- 
tion, 193 
Economic  development,  45   (pp.   137, 

142,  163,  164) 
Environmental  problems,  255 
Exports, 45  (pp.  137,  163),  146 
Food  for  Peace,  1 93 
Investment  in,  45  (p.  165) ,  68 
Meteorology,  133 
Monetary  stability,  146 


Developing  nations — Continued 
Multilateral  assistance,  377 
Oceans  resources,  use  of,  160,  293 
Population  problems,  68,  293 
Trade,  22  (p.  61),  23  (p.  74),  45  (pp. 

137.163,  165),  289 
U.S.  assistance,  22  (p.  61),  45  (pp.  162, 

165),  54.  68,  74,  293,  377,  483 
U.S.  policy,  74 
Development,  Commission  on  Interna- 
tional, 45  (p.  165)^ 
Development,  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and,  45  (p.  165),  377, 

483 

Development,  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and,  45  (pp.  133,  137) 

Development,  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
International,  45  (pp.  137,  164),  74 

Development,  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and,  45  (p.  137) 

Development  Association,  International, 
45  (P-  165),  293 

Development  Bank,  Asian,  45  (pp.  142, 
165),  54, 483 

Development  Bank,  Inter- American,  27, 
45  (PP-  136,  165),  483 

Development  Corporation,  Federal  City 
Bicentennial,  287,  290 

Development  Corporation,  U.S.,  Inter- 
national, proposed,  293,  294 

Development  Institute,  U.S.,  Interna- 
tional, proposed,  293,  294 

Development  Program,  United  Nations, 

.293 

Devine,  Repr.  Samuel  L.,  362 

Diaz  Ordaz,  Gustavo  (President  of  Mex- 
ico) ,  270-274,  282,  283,  298 

Diaz  Ordaz,  Gustavo,  Jr.,  283 

Diaz  Ordaz,  Senora  Gustavo,  270  n.,  271, 
283  n. 

Dickerson,  Nancy  H.,  144  [8],  454  [10] 

Diggs,  Repr.  Charles  C,  Jr.,  90 

Dill,  Clarence  C,  198 

Dingell,  Repr.  John  D.,  2 

Diplomatic  Privileges  and  Immunities, 
United  Nations  Convention  on,  45 
(p.  167) 

Directives.  See  Memorandums  to  Federal 
agencies  or  officials 

Dirksen,  Everett  McKinley,  400 
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Disadvantaged  Children,  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Education  of, 
66 
Disaster  Assistance,  National  Council  on 

Federal,  129 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969, 129, 130 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970,  129,  130,  486 
Disasters,  natural 

Earthquake  in  Peru,  182,  189,  200,  203, 

204,212 
Floods,  129,  130 
Hurricane  Camille,  129, 130 
Legislation,  129, 130,486 
Message  to  Congress,  1 29 
Prevention,  129 
Relief,  45  (p.  132),  129,  130,  447  ftn. 

(p.  1094),  486 
Report  transmittal,  130 
Discrimination 
Employment,  82 
Housing,  454  [11] 
Schools,  tax  status,  219 
See  also  Civil  rights;  Desegregation; 
Nondiscrimination;  Segregation 
Disease  prevention  and  control,  14,  22  (p. 
67). 25, 197 
See  also  specific  disease 
Disney,  Walt,  1 14 
Disneyland,  114 

Displaced  Federal  career  employees,  135 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  66, 83 
Dissent.  See  Administration,  dissent  with- 
in; Campus  unrest;  Demonstrations; 
Students 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  441 
Distinguished  Service  Medals,  214,  441 
District  of  Columbia 
Anacostia,  97 
Bail  agency,  97 

Bicentennial  Commission  (1976),  290 
Bonds,  97 

Budget,  fiscal  1 971, 97 
Budget  and  Executive  Management, 

Office  of,  97 
Community  Services,  Office  of,  97 
Construction,  97,  287 
Corrections  system,  97 
Courts,  97, 380 
Crime, 9  (p.  12), 97, 161,371 

Legislation,  239, 240  [12],  245 
Demonstrations,  144  [5,  15] 
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District  of  Columbia — Continued 

Development,  commercial  and  residen- 
tial, 287 
Economic  Development,  Department 

of,  97 
Education,  97 
Employees,  97 
Environmental  quality,  97 
Federal  aid,  97 
Federal  City  College,  97 
Firemen,  97 
Government,  97,  287 

Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  289 
Reform,  289 
History,  287 
Home  rule,  287,  289 
Housing,  148 

Human  Resources,  Department  of,  97 
Juvenile  probation  services,  97 
Legislation,  239,  240  [12],  245,  289 
Mayor  Walter  W.  Washington,  31,  97, 

148,  161,  239  n.,  290,  459  n. 
Narcotics  treatment  program,  97 
Neighborhood  Development  Program, 

287 
Parks,  97 

Police,  97,  161,  426 
Potomac  River,  97 
Public  defender  services,  97 
Rail  rapid  transit,  97 
Recreation  activities,  97 
Subway  system  (METRO),  287,  290 
Taxes,  97 
Teacihers,  97 
Transportation,  97 
Washington  Technical  Institute,  97 
Youth  Opportunity  Services,  Office  of, 

.     .   97 
District  of  Columbia,  Commission  on  the 

Organization  of  the  Government  of 

the,  289 
District  of  Columbia,  Senate  Committee 

on  the,  380 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriation  Act, 

1971.  97  n. 
District  of  Columbia  Court  Reform  and 

Criminal  Procedure  Act  of  1970,  239, 

289 
District  judges,  legislation,  174 
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Djakarta,  Indonesia,  i,  144  [16],  163, 
.     165  n. 

Djakarta  Conference  of  Foreign  Minis- 
ters, 144  ftn.  (p.  420)5  163  ftn.  (p. 
458),  165  n.,  175,  205  ftn.  (p.  538) 

Docking,  Gov.  Robert  B.,  295 

Dole,  Sen.  Robert  J.,  295,  368 

Dollar  stability,  23  (p.  74),  45  (pp.  160- 
162),  103 

Domenici,  Peter,  418,  419 

Domestic  Council,  77,  no,  181,  183,  184, 
209  n.,  221,  227  [i],  228 

Domestic  International  Sales  Corpora- 
tions, proposed,  455 

Doughty,  Dorothy,  60  n. 

Douglas,  Justice  William  O.,  152 

Dow  Jones  industrial  average,  20  [i],  2 1 

Dowd,  William  E.,  354 

Draft.  See  Selective  Service  System 

Drawing  Rights,  Special,  23  (p.  74),  45 
(pp.  120,  160-162, 164),  483 

Dropout  program,  25,  258 

Drug  abuse,  conference  at  White  House, 

345 
Drug  Abuse  Information  and  Education, 

National  Clearinghouse  for,  76 
Drug  identification  bill,  289 
Drugs.    See    Narcotics    and    dangerous 

drugs 
Dual  school  systems,  263,  280,  302 
Dublin,  Ireland,  remarks  in,  327,  328 
DuBridge,  Dr.  Lee  A.   (Director,  Office 

of    Science    and    Technology,    and 

Science  Adviser  to  the  President), 

18,  1911.,  31,  34, 40,  292 
Resignation,  269 
DuBridge,  Mrs.  Lee  A.,  269 
Duke  University,  373 
Dundalk,  Md.,  378  n.,  379,  380  n. 
Dunn,  Winfield,  370,  371 
Du  Page  County,  III,  32 
Dvorscek,  Thomas,  444  n. 

Eagle  (Apollo  11  lunar  excursion  mod- 
ule), 226 

Eames,  Charles,  390 

Early  learning  program,  66 

Earth  resources  satellites,  73 

Earthquake,  Peru,  182,  189,  200,  203, 
204,  212 


Earthquake  Voluntary  Assistance  Group, 

Peru,  189  n. 
East  African  Economic  Community,  45 

(p.  157) 

East  Tennessee  State  University,  remarks 
at,  371 

East- West  relations,  45  (pp.  122,  127, 130, 
131,  164,  181,  187),  60,  109  n. 

Eastman,  Ben,  131 

ECA.  See  Environmental  Control  Admin- 
istration 

Ecology.  See  Environment;  Pollution  con- 
trol; specific  subject 

Economic  Adjustment  Committee,  Inter- 
Agency,  69 

Economic  Advisers,  Council  of.  See  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers 

Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
(United  Nations),  45  (p.  133) 

Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
Organization  for,  45  (pp.  133,  137, 
138),  293 

Economic  Development,  Department  of 

(D.G.),97 
Economic  Development  Administration, 

129,  213 
Economic  Opportunity,  Office  of,  22  (p. 
64),  25,  66 
Appropriations,  13,  14,  20  [14],  25,  192 
Emergency  food  and  medical  services 

program,  149 
Indian  programs,  213 
Legal  Services,  14 
Economic   Opportunity,   Office   of.   Di- 
rector (Donald  Rumsfeld),  25,  31, 
41,  221,  454  [2]  ^ 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  289 
Economic  Policy,  Cabinet  Committee  on. 

Economic  problems,  international,  15  n., 
17  n.,  23  (pp.  73,  74),  45  (pp.  133, 
160-162),  60 
Economic  report  to  Congress,  23 
Economic    and    Social    Council,    Inter- 
American,  45  (pp. 136-138),  27 
Economy,  national,  13,  14,  19,  20  [i,  14], 
21,  82,  84,  87  [16,  19],  103,  117,  157 
Address  to  the  Nation,  1 92 
Administration  policy,  447,  454  [10,  15] 
Balance  of  payments,  193 
Budget  message,  fiscal  1 971,  22 
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Economy,  national — Continued 
Cost  of  living,  253 
Employment,  227  [2,  19] 
Exports,  147,  227  [8],  455 
Financial  structure,  review,  191 
Growth,  9  (pp.  10,  12-14),  22  (pp.  57, 
68),  23  (pp.  69,  70,  72-75).  153. 
192,  467 
Housing  credit,  134 
Impact  of 

Rail  strike,  67 

Small  business,  86 

Vietnam  conflict,  23    (p.   71),  240 

[9] 

Voluntary  armed  force,  132 
Wage  and  price  increases,  192 

Imports,  147,  227  [8],  455 

Improvement,  221,  227  [2,  19] 

Inflation.  See  Inflation 

Message  to  Congress,  23 

Prices,  153,  227  [19],  240  [2],  265 

Productivity,  23  (pp.  70-73),  192 

Profits,  23  (pp.  71,  72) 

Recession,  87  [16,  19] 

Spending.  See  Spending,  Government 

Statistics,  192 

Stock  market,  144  [20] 

Trade,  45  (p.  164),  147 

Trillion  dollar  mark,  461,  462 

Unemployment,  144  [20],  201,  240  [9] 
Edgerton,  James  Howard,  191 
Education,  14,  22  (pp.  56,  59),  181,  397 

Adult,  84 

Appropriations,  13,  225,  227  [20],  240 
[15L  257,  258 

Audio-visual  aids,  66 

Bonds,  84 

Brown    v.    Board    of    Education     of 
Topeka,  Kansas  (1954) ,  87  [3],  91 

Career  program,  proposed,  84, 97 

Children,  13,  14,  22   (p.  65),  41,  66, 
91,  156,  263,  289,  302,  395 

Costs,  14,  84 

Crisis,  295,  458 

Curricula,  84 

Desegregation,  20  [7],  41,  66,  87  [3,  12], 
91, 156,  227  [11] 

Disadvantaged  persons,  22  (p.  65),  25 

Dropout  program,  25,  258 


Education — Continued 
Drug  abuse  prevention,  76 
Dual  systems,  263 
Early  learning  program,  66 
Elementary,  14,  66,  91,  112,  127,  289 
Equal  opportunity,  66,  84,  91,  156 
Family  planning,  22  (p.  67) ,  197, 477 
Federal  aid,  14,  22  (pp.  59,  65,  67), 

25,  42,  66,  84,  112,  156,  258,  289, 

302,  458 
Impacted  areas,  13,  14,  25,  62,  66, 
112,  289 
Financing,  22  (p.  59) 
Grants,  Federal,  14,  25,  42,  156,  258 
Higher,  42,  83,  84,  143,  188,  289,  295, 

297.303.458 
Improvement,  13,  14 
Indians,  213 
Interracial,  156 
Leaders,  41 
Legislation,  83,  84,  112,  240  [15],  289, 

392,  458 
Libraries,  66 
Local  control,  66 
Medical,  25,  100,  476 
Messages  to  Congress,  66,  84 

Remarks  about,  83 
Narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs,    185, 

.389 

National  Foundation  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation, proposed,  83,  84,  458 

National  Institute  of  Education,  pro- 
posed, 66,  91,  289 

National  Reading  Council,  289 

Neighborhood    school    program,    372, 

373.  393.  395. 397 

Non-public,  66,  127 

Pollution  control,  34,  254 

President's  Commission  on  School  Fi- 
nance, 66 

Public,  127 

Quality,  169,  263 

Racial  isolation,  156 

Reform,  9  (pp.  11,  15),  13,  14,  22  (pp. 
59,  65),66,  84,  91,  242,  289 

Research,  14,  22  (p.  59),  66,  258,  289 

"Right  to  Read"  program,  66,  91,  242, 
289 

Scientific,  40,  42 

Secondary,  14,  66,  91,  112,  127,  289 
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Education — Continued 

State  Advisory  Committees  on  Public 

Education,  263,  302 
State  and  local  governments,  289 
Television,  66,  91 
Unitary  systems,  263 
Veterans,  3 

Vocational.  See  Occupational  training 
Youth.  See  Secondary,  above 

Education,  Cabinet  Committee  on,  91, 
263  ftn.  (p.  671) 

Education,  Federal  Interagency  Commit- 
tee on,  240  ftn.  (p.  631 ) 

Education,  National  Clearinghouse  for 
Drug  Abuse  Information  and,  76 

Education,  National  Foundation  for 
Higher,  proposed,  289 

Education,  National  Institute  of,  pro- 
posed, 66,  91,  289 

Education,  Office  of,  66,  76 

Education,  Office  of.  Commissioner  (Dr. 
James  E.  Allen,  Jr.),  28,  66,  76  n., 
84  n. 

Education,  President's  Panel  on  Non- 
Public,  127 

Education,  State  Advisory  Committees  on 
Public,  263,  302 

Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children, 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the, 
66 

Education  and  Labor,  House  Committee 
on,  302  n. 

Educational  and  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram, international,  190 

Educational  Opportunity  Grant  program, 
84 

Educational  Opportunity  Survey  of  1 966, 
Equal,  66  _ 

Educational  Progress,  National  Assess- 
ment of,  66 

Eggers,  Paul,  396-399 

Egypt.  See  United  Arab  Republic 
(U.A.R.) 

Ehrlichman,  John  D.  (Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Domestic  Affairs) ,  55, 
loi,  102,  103  n.,  no,  181,  209  n., 
221,  278  (p.  692) 

Eighteen-Nation  Disarmament  Commit- 
tee, Conference  of  the,  45  (p.  186) 

Eighteen-year-olds,  voting,  136,  196 


Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  8  n.,  13,  16,  17, 

43j  49^  52,  53^  60,  86,  no,  121,  139, 

167,  223,  248,  259,  285,  315  n.,  319, 

321,395^459.469.480 

Eisenhower,  Mrs.  Dwight  D.,  248 

Eisenhower,  Dwight  David,  II,  283,  285, 

409,421 
Eisenhower,  Julie  Nixon,  60,   150,  283, 

285,322,403,409,421 
Eisenhower  Medical  Center,  16 
Elderly  persons,  197,  394 
Elections 

Campaign  spending,  342 

Comments  on,  278  (p.  696),  337,  425, 

427,  431,  432,  454  [13] 
1968, 30, 90  n.,  173 

1970,  remarks  or  statements  in  support 
of  candidates 
Arizona,  414, 415 
California,  4 1  o,  4  n ,  4 1 3 
Connecticut,  339 
Florida,  391-395 
Illinois,  400, 402-404 
Indiana,  374-376 
Maryland,  378,  379 
Minnesota,  405-407 
Missouri,  367,  368 
Nebraska,  408, 409 
Nevada,  420, 421 
New  Jersey,  352-354 
New  Mexico,  418,419 
North  Carolina,  372,  373 
North  Dakota,  365, 366 
Ohio,  360-362 
Pennsylvania,  355,  356 
Tennessee,  370,  371 
Texas,  396-399 
Utah,  422-424 
Vermont,  350, 351 
Wisconsin,  357, 358 
1972,  278  (p.  697),  454  [22,  26] 
Vice     Presidential    candidate,     278 
(pp.  696,  697) 
Vietnam,  Republic  of.  See  under  Viet- 
nam, Republic  of 
Voting  requirements,  136,  196 
Electoral  reform,  289 
Electronic  surveillance,  292,  305,  306,  346 
Elementary  education.  See  under  Educa- 
tion 
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Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  14,66 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1966, 91 

Elementary  and  secondary  education  as- 
sistance programs,  legislation,  1 1 2 

Elizabeth  II,  Queen  (United  Kingdom), 
17,470 

Ellington,  Gov.  Buford,  222  n. 

Emergency  Community  Facilities  Act  of 

1970,331 
Emergency  Conference  on  Peace  in  the 

Middle  East,  National,  message,  12 
Emergency  food  and  medical  services  pro- 
gram (OEO),i49 
Emergency  Home  Finance  Act  of  1970, 

187,  192,  232,  233,  289 
Emergency  Preparedness,  Office  of,  130 
Disaster  relief ,  129 

Telecommunications  Management,  Di- 
rector of,  36 
Emergency  Preparedness,  Office  of.  Di- 
rector (George  A.  Lincoln),  45  (p. 
123),  50,  129,  130,351.447  . 
Emergency  public  interest  protection  bill, 

64,  289,  301,  453 
Emergency  school  aid  bill ,  156,  289,  302 
Employee  benefits  protection  bill,  78,  289 
Employees,  Federal.  See  Government  em- 
ployees 
Employment,  86,  221,  454  [7,  27] 

Computerized  job  banks,  national,  22 

(p.  65),  82 
Defense,  240  [9],  411 
Discrimination,  82 
Equal  opportunity,  9  (p.  11),  20  [8], 

22  (p.  65),  82,  192,201 
Federal.  See  Government  employees 
Goals,  22  (pp.  50,  57,  58),  23  (pp.  68, 

69),  192 
Increasing,  23  (p.  72),  227  [2,  19]^ 
Job  training.  See  occupational  training 
Legislation,  467 

Manpower  programs,  22  (p.  64) 
Mexican- Americans,  240  [  1 4] 
Minority  groups,  20  [8],  22  (p.  65) ,  82, 

240  [14] 
Philadelphia  Plan,  22  (p.  65) ,  82,  91 
Reduction,  22  (p.  49) 
Seasonal,  82 


Employment — Continued 

Security,  252,  253 

Stability,  103 

States,  82 

Training  programs,  22  (p.  65) ,  82, 91 

Veterans,  349, 439, 463 

Youth,  96, 97,  192 
Employment  and  manpower  bill,  veto,  467 
Employment    Opportunity    Commission, 

Equal,  22  (p.  65),  266,  289 
Employment    Security    Amendments    of 

1970,  252,  253,  289 
Employment  Service,  U.S.  Training  and, 

82 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  National,  95 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  National, 

>7.95 
Engineering,  and  Resources,  Commission 

on  Marine  Science,  215 
Engineers,  Corps  of.  Army,  115,  334,  473 
Environment,  6,  15  n.,  18,  29,  40,  42,  45 

(pp.  127,  132,  133,  167),  55,  165  n., 

230,  357.  368,  371.  375.  394.  397 

Earth  resources  satellites,  73 

Fact-sheet,  38  n. 

Federal  responsibility,  2  n.,  26,  38,  254 

Impact  of 

Supersonic  transport,  448,  454  [7] 
Technology,  115 

International  cooperation,  45  (pp.  132, 
133.  167),  154,  289  ftn.  (p.  735) 

Land  use,  254 

Legislation,  240  [8],  485 

Message  to  Congress,  38 
Remarks  about,  37 

Meteorology,  133 

Monitoring  systems,  254 

National  Industrial  Pollution  Control 
Council,  106 

Oceans  policy,  38,  45   (p.   167),  in, 
160,  254,  289 

Population  growth,  80,  115,  179,  254 

Quality,  i,  2,  9  (pp.  12-15),  19,  22 
(PP-  47.  49.  53.  58.  61),  26,  32, 
34.  55.  106,  133,  142,  144  n.,  154, 
186,  194,  201,  215,  254,  289,  295, 
338.  351.  356,  362,  377.  392,  393. 
395.  401,  446.  471.  473 
Potomac  River,  97 
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Environment — Continued 
Recycling  of  wastes,  254,  289 
Research,  14,  254,  289 
Restoration  and  use  of  lakes  and  rivers, 

III,  115,  142 
Rural  assistance  program,  471 
Standards,  215,  289 
State  programs,  34,  55 
United  Nations  conference  on  environ- 
mental problems,  45  (p.  133) 
Violations,  254,  289 
Voluntary  action,  55 
Waste  disposal,  9  (p.  13),  19,  37,  38, 

115,254,289 
See  also  Pollution  control 
Environment,  Cabinet  Committee  on  the, 

2ftn.  (p.  2),  19,  34,  38,  77 
Environmental    Control    Administration 

^(ECA),  215 
Environmental  Data  Service,  215 
Environmental  Financing  Authority,  pro- 

,     posed,  22  (p.  64) ,  38,  254,  289 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA) , 

215,  216,  254,  289, 332, 473, 485 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Ad- 
ministrator   (William    D.    Ruckels- 
haus),  332,  473  n.,  485 
Swearing  in,  446 
Environmental  Quality,  Citizens'  Advi- 
sory Committee  on,  38,  254 
Environmental  Quality,  Council  on.  See 

Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
Environmental  Quality  Council,  i,  2  ftn. 

(p.  2),  18,  19,  26 
Environmental  Satellite  Center,  National, 

215 
Environmental  Science  Services  Adminis- 
tration (ESS  A),  82,  215 
EPA.     See     Environmental     Protection 

Agency 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Survey  of 

1966,  66 
Equal   Employment   Opportunity   Com- 
mission, 22  (p.  65),  266,  289 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity   Com- 
mission,    Chairman     (William     H. 
Brown  III),  266 
Equal  employment  opportunity  enforce- 
ment bill,  289 


Equal  opportunity,  22  (p.  68) ,  23  (p.  75) , 
82,  169,  201 
Education,  66,  84,  91,  156 
Employment,  9  (p.  11),  20  [8],  22  (p. 

65),  82,  192,  289 
Ownership,  9  (p.  1 1 ) ,  20  [8] 
Erhard,  Ludwig,  no 
Erickson,  John,  357-359 
Eshleman,  Edwin  D.,  356 
Eskimos.  See  Alaska  Natives 
ESS  A.  See  Environmental  Science  Serv- 
ices Administration 
Estate  taxes,  103,  117,  153,  225,  289 
Ethiopia,  45  (pp.  156,  158),  68,  90 
Europe,  15  n.,  55,  60,  63,  113,  315  n. 
Division,  45  (p.  181) 
Economic  growth,  9  (p.  9) 
President's  plans  to  visit,  87  [i  i] 
Security,  45  (pp.  122,  128-131,  177), 

231  n.,  313,  315 
Unity,  45  (pp.  128-132) 
U.S.  assistance,  45  (pp.  118,  127) 
U.S.  forces,  45  (pp.  129,  130, 177).  445 
U.S.  policy,  45  (pp.  119,  126-128,  133) 
U.S.  relations,  9  (p.  9),  109  n.,  1 10 
Visit,  304-308,  311,  313,  314,  323,  324, 
326-328 
Comments  on,  325,  329,  335,  338, 

351.  354.  376 
See    also    Europe,    Eastern;    Europe, 
Western 
Europe,  Eastern,  45  (pp.  122,  132,  180, 

181),  114  n. 
Europe,  Western,  45  (pp.  126,  127,  131, 
181),  73,  114  n. 
Economic,  political  and  social  develop- 
ment, 45  (p.  116),  147 
Security,  45  (p.   128) 
U.S.  assistance,  45  (p.  128) 
U.S.  policy,  45  (pp.  127-129) 
U.S.  relations,  no 
European  Economic  Community,  45  (pp. 

129,  164),  no  n.,  147,  460,  468  n. 
Evans,  Mark,  290 
"Evenings  at  the  White  House",  131 
Everett,  R.  Frank,  372 
Everglades  National  Park,  6 
Exchange  program,  international  educa- 
tional and  cultural,  190 
Excise  taxes,  22  (pp.  47,  49-51),  289 
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Executive  branch,  25,  41,  46,  147,  152 
Appointments,  181,  184 
Communications  policy,  36 
Functions,  265 
Management  problems,  250 
Manpower  improvement,  289 
Reorganization,  77 
Reporting  and  paperwork,  250 
Spending  ceilings,  22  (p.  5O 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government, 
Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
(Hoover  Commission),  77,  128 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  2,  73  n., 
228 
Appointments,  184 
Consumer  Affairs,  Office  of,  22  (p.  64), 

289 
Reorganization  plans,  36,  77 
Telecommunications  Policy,  Office  of. 

Executive  orders 

Consumer  Product  Information  Coor- 
dinating Center,  387 

Defense  Distinguished  Service  Medal, 
214  n. 

Deferments,  132 

Disaster  relief,  486  n. 

Environment,  Federal  responsibilities, 
2  n.,  26,  38,  254 

Federal  land  use,  38 

Federal  payroll  savings  plan,  172 

National  Council  on  Indian  Opportu- 
nity, 213  ftn.  (p.  570) 

National  Council  on  Organized  Crime, 
177 

National  Industrial  Pollution  Control 
Council,  106 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  217  n. 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
209  n. 

Pay  increases,  civilian  and  military, 
103  n. 

Pollution  control,  2  n.,  26,  38,  254,  289 

Postal  strike.  National  Guard  service, 
89  n. 

President's  Commission  for  the  Ob- 
servance of  the  Twenty-fifth  An- 
niversary of  the  United  Nations, 
220  ftn.  (p.  589),  228  n. 


Executive  orders — Continued 

President's     Commission    on     School 
Finance,  66 

Rail  strike,  453  n. 

Small  business,  86  n. 

Telecommunications  functions,  36  n. 

Water  quality  enforcement,  473 

See  also  Appendix  B,  pp.  1 1 99-1 205 
Executive  Organization,  President's  Ad- 
visory Council  on,  22   (p.  64),  38, 
77,  162,215,460 
Exemptions,  tax,  22  (p.  51) 
Experimental  school  program,  66 
Experimental  Space  Station   (XSS),  73 
Explosives,  93,  185,  289 
Export  Expansion  Council,  National,  147 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 

147 
Exports,  23   (pp.  73,  74),  45  (PP-  136, 
138,  163),  147.  227  [8] 

Agricultural,  193,  348,  443 

Developing  nations,  45  (pp.  137,  163) 

Financial  assistance,  147 

Increase,  482 

Insurance,  147 

Nontariff  barriers,  23  (p.  74) 

Promotion  of,  455 

Stolen   archaeological,   historical   and 
cultural  properties,  298 

Taxes  on  income  earned,  147 
Expositions,  Bureau  of  International,  290 

Fairbanks,  Charles  W.,  30 
Family  assistance  program,  22   (pp.  47, 
53.  54,  58,  62,  63),  23  (p.  73),  55, 
66,  71,  91,  118,  181,  183,  197,  201, 
213,  227  [17],  277,  289,  351,  354, 
35'6,  362,  3^,  371.  397,  398,  421, 
423.  458,  459.  462,  467 
Health  insurance,  197 
Job  training,  1 18,  201 
Minimum  income,  201,  459,  462 
State  and  local  administration,  289 
Statement  urging  Senate  action,  277 
Testing  period,  277 
Work  incentives,  118,  201 
Family  health  insurance  program,  pro- 
posed, 183,  213  ^ 
Family  planning  services,  22  (p.  67),  68, 
197.  289,  477 
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Family  Planning  Services,  National  Cen- 
ter for,  22  (p.  67)^477 
Family  Planning  Services  and  Popula- 
tion Research  Act  of  1970,  477 
Fannin,  Sen.  Paul  J.,  414,  415 
Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  240  [i  7] 

Remarks  in,  234,  235 
Farley,  James,  259 
Farmers,  62,  348,  469 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  82,  129, 

471 
Farms, 9  (p.  14), 443 

Disaster  loan  program,  1 29 

Legislation,  147,  289 

Price  supports,  153 

Workers,  unemployment  insurance  for, 

253 
See  also  Agriculture  and  agricultural 
programs 
Fawcett,  Dr.  Novice,  364 
FDA.  See  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Federal  aid 

Agricultural  programs,  62 
District  of  Columbia,  97 
Education,  14,  22  (pp.  59,  65,  67),  25, 
66, 84, 112, 156,  258,  289, 302, 458, 
Impacted  areas,  13,  14,  25,  62,  66, 
112,  289 
Health  programs,  25,  8 1 
Indians,  213 
Pollution  control,  38 
Public  libraries,  25 
Railroads,  192 
Schools,  13, 156,  289 
State  and  local  governments 
Construction  projects,  82 
Law  enforcement,  245 
Pollution  control,  254 
Terrorist  bombings,  87  [4] 
Waste  treatment  programs,  22  (pp. 
61,  63,  68) 
Students,  14,  22  (p.  59)5  84 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  291  n. 
Federal    Aviation    Administration,    Ad- 
ministrator (John  H.  Shaffer) ,  291  n. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  291,  346 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  Direc- 
tor   (J.   Edgar  Hoover),  303,  346, 
426,  444,  454  [3] 
Federal  Campaign,  Combined,  178 


Federal  City  Bicentennial  Development 
Corporation,  287,  290 

Federal  City  College,  97 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969,484 

Federal  Communications  Commission,  36 

Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Chairman  (Dean  Burch),  36  n. 

Federal  Construction  Council,  82 

Federal  Criminal  Laws,  National  Com- 
mission on  Reform  of,  289 

Federal  disaster  acts.  See  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1969;  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970 

Federal  Disaster  Assistance,  National 
Council  on,  129 

Federal  Economy  Act  of  1970,  proposed, 
61,  62,  66,  264,  289 

Federal  employees.  See  Government  em- 
ployees 

Federal  Employees  Salary  Act  of  1970, 
103  n. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  7,  82 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Chair- 
man (Preston  Martin),  232  n. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System,  82 

Federal  home  loan  banks,  233 

Federal  Housing  Administration,  62,  82, 
289 

Federal  Insurance  Administration,  Ad- 
ministrator (George  K.  Bernstein), 
86 

Federal  Interagency  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation, 240  ftn.  (p.  631) 

Federal  land,  37,  38,  260 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  64 

Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
7,  82,  84 

Federal  payroll  savings  plan,  1 72 

Federal  Radiation  Council,  2 1 5 

Federal  Railroad  Administration,  341 

Federal  Reports  Act  of  1 942,  250 

Federal  Reserve  System,  20  [14],  22  (p. 

49).  192,447 

Federal  Reserve  System,  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, Chairman  (Dr.  Arthur  F. 
Burns),  17  n.,  21,  192,  296,  447 

Federal  spending.  See  Spending,  Federal 
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Feller,  Mrs.  William,  40 
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Fickling,  Austin  L.,  5,  292 
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International,  27 
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Great  Lakes  Training  Station,  34 
Green,  James  Earl,  1 5 1 
Green,  Marshall,  165 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  357  n.,  358,  359 
Green  Bay  Packers  (football  team),  359 
Greenbough,  Beverly  Sills,  390 
Greenspan,  Alan,  191 
Gridiron  Club,  131 
Griffin,  Gerald  D.,  121 
Griffin,  Sen.  Robert  P.,  139  n.,  277,  461  n. 
Gromyko,  Andrei   (Foreign  Minister  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics), 454  [21] 
Gronouski,  John  A.,  259 
Gross,  Nelson,  352—354 
Gross  Federal  debt,  22  (pp.  48,  54-56) 

See  also  Public  debt 
Gross  national  product  (GNP),9  (p.  10), 
20  [i],  22  (pp.  57,  58),  23  (p.  73), 
86,  137,  144  [20],  289,  461,  462 
Groves,  Gen.  Leslie  R.,  63 
Growth  policy,  national,  9  (p.  14) 
Guam,  9  (p.  9),  45  (P-  14O 
Guam  doctrine.  See  Nixon  Doctrine 
Guaranteed  student  loan  program,  84 
Gubser,  Repr.  Charles  S.,  41 1 
Guerra,  Mark,  41 1 
Guerrilla  warfare,  45  (p.  176) 
Airplane  hijacking,  295,  296,  305,  306, 

377 
Kidnaping  of  diplomats,  377 
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Guildhall,  London,  England,  17,  49,  295 
Gulf  Breeze  Biological  Laboratory,  215 
Gulf  of  Fonseca,  299 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  See  Tonkin 

resolution  (1964) 
GuUander,  W.  P.,  447 
Gumey,  Sen.  Edward  J.,  128  n.,  392-395 
Guy,  Gov.  William  L.,  234  ftn.  (p.  621) 
Guyana,  U.S.  assistance,  68 
Guzman  Neyra,  Alfonso,  283  n. 

Habib,  Philip  C.,  20  [12],  208  (p.  543), 
210,  251,325,330 

Hagan,  Repr.  G.  Elliott,  338 

Hahn,  Gilbert,  Jr.,  239  n. 

Haise,  Fred  W.,  Jr.,  119,  121  n.,  122 

Haise,  Mrs.  Fred  W.,  Jr.,  121 

Haldeman,  H.  R.  (Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent), no,  181,  278  (p.  692) 

Haley,  Harold  J.,  346  ftn.  (p.  847) 

Haley,  Repr.  James  A.,  461  n. 

Hall,  Repr.  Durward  G.  (Doc),  200,  368 

Halleck,  Charles,  167 

Hallett,  Douglas,  240  [10] 

Halpern,  Dr.  Irwin  P.,  235  n. 

Hambro,  Dr.  Edvard,  377  n. 

Hamilton,  Dr.  Charles,  201 

Handicapped  persons 
Research,  25 
Training,  25 
Veterans,  260 
Welfare  assistance,  71 

Hannah,  Dr.  John  A.  (Administrator, 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment), 182 

Hanover  Park,  111.,  remarks,  32,  33 

Hanover  Sewage  Treatment  Facility, 
Hanover  Park,  111.,  33 

Hansen,  Sen.  Clifford  P.,  252 

Harbor  Advisory  Radar  System,  154 

Harbors  and  waterways,  pollution  and 
traffic  control,  154 

Hardin,  Clifford  M.  See  Agriculture, 
Secretary  of 

Hargrove,  James  W.,  103  n. 

Harlow,    Bryce   N.    (Counsellor   to    the 
President),  14  n.,  41,  55,  181,  221, 
285 
Resignation,  451 

Harlow,  Mrs.  Bryce  N.,  451 


Harper's  Ferry,  201 
Harriman,  W.  Averell,  72 
Hanington,  Fred  H.,  143 
Harris,  Sen.  Fred  R.,  461  n. 
Harris,  Mrs.  Fred  R.  (LaDonna),  461  n. 
Harrison,  Benjamin,  283, 442 
Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir,  1 66 
Hart,  John,  278  n. 
HartJFord,  Conn.,  340 
Mayor  Ann  Ucello,  339 
Remarks  in,  339 
Harvard  University,  143 
Harvey,  Jacob,  327  n. 
Hassan  II,  King  (Morocco),  4 
Hatfield-McGovern  amendment,  208  (p. 

552),  278  (p.  696),  279,  375' 
Hawaii,  125 

Visit,  122-124 
Hawke,  R.  Jack,  372 
Hawkins,  Repr.  Augustus  F.,  240  [9] 
Hayes,  Woody,  362 
Haynsworth,  Clement  F.,  Jr.,  99  n.,  107, 

108 
Head,  Douglas,  405-407 
Head  Start.  See  Project  Head  Start 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Depart- 
ment of,  66,  71  n.,  81,  82,  84,  87  [3], 
182,228,277,289,389 
Appropriations,  20  [14],  25, 197,  258 

Veto,  13,  14 
Child  Development,  Office  of,  66,  289 
Education,  Office  of,  66,  76 
Appropriations  veto,  257,  258 
Commissioner,  28,  66,  76  n.,  84  n. 
Environmental     Control    Administra- 
tion, 215 
Family  planning  services,  22   (p.  67), 

477  .        . 

Food  and  Drug  Administration,  215 

Indian  programs,  213 

National  Air  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration, 215 

National  Center  for  Family  Planning 
Services,  22  (p.  67) ,  477 

National  Institute  of  Education,  pro- 
posed, 289 

School  desegregation,  role  in,  240  [4] 

Transfer  of  food  stamp  program  from 
Department  of  Agriculture,  pro- 
posed, 183 
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Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Secre- 
tary of 
Finch,  Robert  H.,  25,  26,  38,  41,  66,  69, 
81,  82,  84,  91,  144  [22],  156,  181, 
182, 458  n. 
See  also  Finch,  Robert  H.  (Counsel- 
lor to  the  President) 
Richardson,  Elliot  L.,  242,  277  n.,  302, 
312,458,459 
Swearing  in,  1 99 
See  also  Richardson,  Elliot  L. 
Health,  National  Institutes  of,  66,  84 
Health,    White    House    Conference    on 

Food,  Nutrition,  and,  149 
Health  Advisers,  Council  of,  proposed, 

228 
Health  Insurance  Program,  Family,  pro- 
posed, 183 
Health  programs,  14,  22  (p.  56) 
Appropriations,  13 
Children,  66,  81,  183 
Community,  81 
Costs,  22  (p.  66),  183 
Delivery  system,  22   (pp.  59,  67),  25, 

429 
Extended  treatment,  62 
Federal  aid,  25,  81 
Grants,  22  (p.  52)581,  197 
Indian,  213 

Insurance,  14,  62,  183,  197,  213 
Legislation,  197,  289,  429 
Low-income  areas,  22  (pp.  66,  67) 
Medicaid,  22  (pp.  52,  54,  66),  62,  183, 

260 
Medicare,  22  (pp.  52,  66),  62,  197 
Mental  health,  62,  81 
Nursing  homes,  62 
Occupational,  215,  289 
Personnel,  22  (pp.  59,  66),  25,  100 
Quality,  169 

Reform,  9  (pp.  11,  15),  13,  429 
Regional,  429 
Research,  14,  22  (pp.  59,  67),  25,  197, 

429 
Rubella  vaccine,  25 
Veterans,  22  (p.  49) ,  62 
See  also  Hospitals  and  medical  care 
facilities 
Health    Review    Commission,    Occupa- 
tional Safety  and,  289 
Health  services  improvement  bill,  289 


Healy,  Paul  F.,  144  [14] 

Heard,  Dr.  G.  Alexander,  143,  144  [2], 
227[i5L24o[io] 
Report  on  campus  unrest,  240  [10,  12] 

Heard,  Mrs.  G.  Alexander,  143 

Heard  Commission.  See  President's  Com- 
mission on  Campus  Unrest 

Heart  disease  research,  14,  22  (p.  67),  197 

Heath,  Edward  (Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain),  468-470 

Heath,  James,  85 

Helms,  Richard  (Director,  Central  In- 
telligence Agency),  144  [21] 

Helsinki,  Finland,  45  (p.  185),  58,  116, 
230,  231 

Hemodialysis  Centers  (VA),  100 

Hendricks,  Thomas  A.,  30 

Henry,  William  M.,  131 

Herda,  Sp  4c.  Frank  A.,  150 

Heroin,  76 

Hess,  Stephen,  459 

Hewitt,  Warren  E.,  46  n. 

Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii, remarks,  1 24 

Hickel,  Walter  J.,  454  [4,  26] 

See  also  Interior,  Secretary  of  the 

Higher  Education,  National  Foundation 
for,  proposed,  83,  84,  289,  458 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  228 

Higher  education  opportunity  bill,  83,  84, 
289,  458 

Highways,  9  (p.  14) 
Construction,  2 
District  of  Columbia,  97 
Safety,  45  (p.  132) 

Hijackings,  airplane,  45    (p.   167),  285, 
291,292,344,377 
Palestinian  guerrillas,  295,  296,  305,  306 

Hill,  Ralph,  131,  231 

Hill-Burton  appropriation  bill,  14,  22  (p. 

67) 

Hirt,  Al,  262 

Historic  Region  Bicentennial  Committee, 
National  Capital,  290 

Historical  and  Cultural  Properties,  Treaty 
for  the  Recovery  and  Return  of 
Stolen  Archaeological.  See  Treaties 
and  other  international  agreements, 
proposed 

Hitch,  Charles  J.,  143 

Ho  Chi  Minh,  45  (p.  146),  312 
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Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail,  72,  126,  227  [16] 
Hoban,  James,  287 
Hodgson,  James  D.,  184 

See  also  Labor,  Secretary  of 
Hoes,  Laurence  Gouvemeur,  168  n. 
Hogan,  Repr.  Lawrence  F.,  379 
Holding  companies,  one-bank,  289 
Holifield,  Repr.  Chet,  63,  104,  128 
Holmes,  Walter  S.,  Jr.,  191 
Holton,  Gov.  A.  Linwood,  222  n. 
Home  Builders,  National  Association  of, 

7 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  Federal.  See 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Home  Loan  Bank  System,  Federal.  See 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
Homebuilding  industry,   7,  22    (pp.  47, 
66) ,  23  (pp.  70, 72,  73 ) .  82,  232,  233, 
258 
Homet,  Roland,  Jr.,  50  n. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  remarks,  122-124 
Honor    America    Day    ceremonies,    re- 
corded message,  211 
Hook,  Dr.  Sidney,  297,  303,  458 
Hoover,  Herbert,  287,  296,  343 
Hoover,  J.  Edgar  (Director,  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation) ,  303,  346, 426, 

444.454  b]  ^         .   . 

Hoover  Commission.  See  Commission  on 

Organization     of     the      Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government 
Hope,  Bob,  3,  16,  296 
Hopi  Indians,  159 
Horner,  Garnett  D.,  20  [11],  87  [14],  102, 

144  [7],  144  n.,  240  [17],  454  [6] 
Homer,  Richard  E.,  128  n. 
Horton,  Repr.  Frank^  1 28  n. 
Hosmer,  Repr.  Craig,  63 
Hospitals  and  medical  care  facilities,  13, 
14 
Construction,  14,  22  (p.  67),  62,  197 
Grants,  62 
Legislation,  197 
Loan  guarantees,  62 
Nursing  homes,  62 
Outpatient  facilities,  14,  22  (p.  67) 
Psychiatric  care,  62 
Saint  Elizabeths,  97 
Veterans,  100 
Hostages,  Middle  East  hijackings,  305, 
306 


House  of  Commons,  Great  Britain,  1 7 
House  of  Representatives,  14,  17,  40,  50, 

63.  70.  79.  80,  131,  164,  167,  204 
Action  on 

Legislation,  118,  134,  157,  277,  289, 

348,  459  . 
Vietnam  conflict,  208  (pp.  554,  555) 
Voting  age,  136 

Committees.  See  other  parts  of  title 

Dissent,  144  [22] 

Powers  of  impeachment,  152 
Housing,  22  (pp.  54,  56) 

Assistance,  183 

Credit,  22  (p.  54),  134 

Construction,  22  (p.  59),  23  (pp.  70, 
72,  73).  98,  192,  232,  233,447 

Costs,  13 

Crisis,  82 

Discrimination,  454  [11] 

District  of  Columbia,  148 

Emergency,  129 

Federal-State-local   governmental   co- 
operation, 7 

Financing,  187,  192 

Goals,  98,  194 

Indian,  213 

Industry.  See  Homebuilding  industry 

Integration,  454  [11] 

Legislation,  183,  187,  232,  233,  289 

Low  income,  7,  22  (pp.  59,  66) ,  82,  98, 
148,  256,  289 

Middle  income,  7,  22  (pp.  59,  66) ,  82, 
98,  256,  289 

Minorities,  201 

Mobile  homes,  82,  289 

Mortgages,  82 

National    Corporation    for    Housing 
Partnerships,  256 

Operation  Breakthrough,  22   (p.  66), 
82,  289 

Panel,  194 

Public,  148,  183 

Public-private  cooperation,  256 

Reform,  9  (pp.  11,  15) 

Rents,  183 

Segregated,  91 

Shortage,  232,  233 

Subsidies,  82,  258,  289 

Statements,  7,  134 

Veterans,  289 
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Housing,  President's  Task  Force  on  Low 

Income,  289  ftn.  (p.  733) 
Housing  Authority,  National  Capital,  148 
Housing  Partnerships,  National  Corpora- 
tion for,  256 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  De- 
partment of,  7,  22  (p.  64),  129,  287 
Appropriations  bills,  240  [15],  257,  258 
Indian  programs,  213 
Operation  Breakthrough,  82,  289 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Secre- 
tary of  (George  W.  Romney),  7,  31, 
32,  69,  187,  194,  232,  236,  423,  454 

[II] 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 

1968,  86,  98,  129,  256 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 

1970,  183,  233,  289 
Houston,  Tex.,  125 

Manned  Spacecraft  Center 

Apollo  13  ground  crew,  120,  121 

Remarks,  121 
Port,  154 
Houthakker,  Dr.  Hendrik  S.,  296 
Howard,  Frank,  285 
Howell,  Herbert,  372 
Howell,  S.  Sgt.  William  L.,  450  n. 
Hruska,  Sen.  Roman  L.,  408,  409 
Huebner,  Robert  J.,  40 
Hughes,  Sgt.  Timothy  M.,  450  n. 
Human      Resources,      Department      of 

(D.C.),97 
Humanities,    National    Endowment   for 

the,  47,  95 
Humanities,  National  Foundation  on  the 

Arts  and  the,  47,  95,  390 
Humphrey,  George  M.,  death,  8 
Hungary,  invasion  by  U.S.S.R.   (1956), 

45  (P-  117) 

Hunger,  9  (p.  15),  22  (p.  53),  149,  206, 
289, 469 

Hunt,  Reed  O.,  191 

Hunter  Army  Airfield,  Savannah,  Ga., 
336  n. 

Hurricane  Camille,  129,  130 

Huss,  Jack,  366  n. 

Hyden,  Ky.,  484  n. 

Hydrocarbons,  air  pollutant,  38 

IGBM  (Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles), 20  [13],  45  (pp.  120,  171,  172, 
175).  240  [5] 


Iceland,    Prime   Minister   Bjami   Bene- 

diktsson,  death,  2 1 8 
Illinois,  29,  65 

Gov.   Richard  B.  Ogilvie,  32,  34  n., 

277  n.,  402,  403 
1970  election  campaign,  remarks  and 

statement,  400, 402-404 
Visit,  32-34 
Immigrants,  impact  on  U.S.  culture,  296 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  17  n. 
Immunities,  United  Nations  Convention 
on   Diplomatic    Privileges   and,   45 
(p.  167) 
Impacted  school  areas,  aid,  13,  14,  25, 

62,  66,  112,  289 
Imports,  23  (pp.  73,  74) 

Competition  with  domestic  industry, 
22     (p.    61),    23     (p.    74),    45 
(p.  163),  147,  289 
Oil,  50 

Quotas,  227  [8],  454  [19,  27],  455 
Shoes,  455 

Textiles,  372,  373,  454  [19,  27],  455 
Improving  the  Prospects  of  Small  Busi- 
ness, Task  Force  on,  86 
Incentive  Awards  Program,  Military,  440 
Income 

Fbced,  22  (p.  47),  192 

Minimum,  9  (p.  10),  22  (p.  63),  23 

(p.  73) ,  55,  201, 459, 462 
Personal,  22  (p.  58),  23  (pp.  70,  73, 

75) 
Security,  22  (pp.  56,  62) 

Statistics,  192 
Supports,  183 

Taxes,  22  (pp.  47,  49751).  97.  ip3 
Independence,  Bicentennial  of  American, 
9    (PP-   S.   15).  49.   75.   287,  290, 
315  n-.  355.  356.  419.  437 
Independence,  Declaration  of,  201,  290, 

315  n.,  419,  437 
Independence,  Mo.,  131 
Independence  Hall,  437 
India,  72,  144  n.,  165 
Acting  President  Mohammed  Hidaya- 

tullah,  45  (p.  188) 
Development,  45  (p.  143) 
U.S.  assistance,  68 
U.S.  relations,  45  (pp.  143,  144) 
Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of ,  2 1 3 
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Indian  Affairs,  Commissioner  of,  213 

Indian  Business  Development  Fund,  213 

Indian  Claims  Commission,  2 1 3 

Indian  financing  bill,  2 1 3 

Indian  Opportunity,  National  Council  on, 
213 

Indian  Police  Academy,  213 

Indian  and  Territorial  Affairs,  Assistant 
Secretary  for,  proposed  position,  213 

Indian   Trust    Counsel   Authority,    pro- 
posed, 213 

Indiana,  29 

Gov.  Edgar  D.  Whitcomb,  30-32,  34  n., 

375 
1970  election  campaign,  remarks  and 

statement,  374-376 

Visit,  30,  31 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mayor  Richard  G.  Lugar,  30,  3 1 

Remarks  in,  30,  3 1 
Indians,  144  n. 

Economic  development,  159,  213 

Education,  213 

Employment,  159,  213 

Federal  aid,  213 

Health  programs,  2 1 3 

Hopi  Tribe,  development  of  Hopi  In- 
dustrial Park,  159 

Housing,  213 

Land,  213 

Loans,  213 

Message  to  Congress,  2 1 3 

Natural  resource  rights,  213 

Pima-Maricopa  Tribe,  213 

Private  enterprise,  2 1 3 

Pueblo  de  Taos,  213,  461 

Relationship    with    Federal    Govern- 
ment, 213,  289 

Salt  River  Tribe,  2 1 3 

Schools,  213 

Self-determination,  213 

Statistics,  159 

Urban  areas,  2 1 3 

Zuni  Tribe,  2 1 3 
Indochina  conflict.  See  Vietnam  conflict ; 

specific  country 
Indochina  Peace  Conference,  proposed, 
335.  33S 


Indonesia,  Republic  of 
Development,  45  (p.  143) 
President  Suharto,   163,   165,  208   (p. 

549) 
Relations  with  U.S.,  163  n.,  165  n. 

U.S.  assistance,  45  (p.  143),  68,  438 
U.S.  relations,  165 
Indus  River,  45  (p.  143) 
Industrial    Pollution    Control    Council, 

National,  38,  106 
Industries  Commission,  National  Special, 

proposed,  64 
Industry 

Aerospace,  147,  448 
Airline,  64 
Construction,  82 
Exports,  147 

Homebuilding,  7,  22  (pp.  47,  66),  23 

(pp.  70,  72,  73)5  82,  232,  233,  258 

Import  competition,  22  (p.  61),  23  (p. 

74),  45  (p.  163),  147,  289 
Inflation  control,  454  [15] 
Maritime,  64 
National  Industrial  Pollution  Control 

Council,  106 
Oil,  50 

Pollution  control,  22  (p.  62),  29,  34, 
37,  38,  106,  154,  240  [8],  384,  385, 

473 

Production,  23  (p-  71) 

Safety,  480 

Textile,  372,  373 

Trade  policies,  454  [19,  27] 

Transportation,  64,  67,  192,  301 
Inflation,  9  (pp.  10,  11,  15),  13,  14,  21, 
23    (PP-  69-73),  25,  62,  354,  357, 
366,  368,  373,  395,  398,  425,  467 

Control,  7,  14,  22  (pp.  46,  47,  49,  50, 
53),  82,  87  [16,  19],  103,  144  [20], 
147,  153,  192,  201,  206,  225,  227 
[19],  240  [2,  9],  253,  260,  331,  351, 
353.  356,  362,  371.  375.  379.  392. 
394.  397.  402,  403.  406,  409.  447> 
453. 454  [10,  15] 

Impact  of  business  and  labor  demands, 

7.  87  [19] 
"Jawboning",  20  [5] 
Rate,  20  [i,  5,  14],  23  (pp.  72,  73) 
World,  23  (p.  73). 45  (P-i6i) 
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Inflation  Alerts,  192,  447,  454  [15] 
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Information  Coordinating  Center,  Con- 
sumer Product,  387 
Information  Science,  National  Commis- 
sion on  Libraries  and,  establishment, 
228 
IngersoU,  John  E.,  76  n.,  389 
Ink,  Dwight  A.,  250  n. 
Institute   of  Education,   National,   pro- 
posed, 66,91,  289 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  National,  66 
Institute    of    Municipal    Law    Officers, 

National,  105 
Institutes  of  Health,  National,  66, 84 
Instrumentation  Center,  National  (Dcean- 

ographic,  215 
Insurance 
Companies,  7 
Disaster,  129 
Exports,  147 

Health,  14,62,  183,  197,213 
Investment,  192,  293 
Property,  129 
Small  business,  86 

Unemployment,  22   (pp.  62,  63),  23 
(p.  73)  78,  129,  153,  192,  240  [9], 
252,  253,  289 
Urban  areas,  86 
Insurance  Agency,  International  Invest- 
ment, 293 
Insurance  Program,  Family  Health,  pro- 
posed, 183 
Integration,  housing,  454  [11] 

See  also  Civil  rights;  Desegregation; 
Discrimination ;  Segregation 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  President's 

Foreign,  45  (p.  175) 
INTELSAT  (International  Telecommu- 
nications Satellite  Consortium) ,  57 
Interagency    Committee    on    Education, 

Federal,  240  ftn.   (p.  631) 
Inter-Agency      Economic      Adjustment 

Committee,  69 
Inter-American  affairs.  See  Latin  Amer- 
ica; Western  Hemisphere;  specific 
countries 
Inter-American  Committee  on  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  45  (pp.  136,  138), 
293 


Inter- American  Development  Bank,  27, 

45  (PP- 1 36, 1 65),  293, 483 
Inter-American    Economic    and    Social 

Council,  27,  45  (pp.  136-138) 
Inter  American  Press  Association,  27 
Inter-American  Social  Development  In- 
stitute, 267,  293 
Intercontinental    ballistic    missiles     (IG 
BM),  20  [13],  45  (pp.  120,  171,  172, 
175).  240  [5] 
Interdepartmental  Committee  for  Volun- 
tary Payroll  Savings  Plan  for  the 
Purchase  of  United  States  Savings 
Bonds    (Interdepartmental   Savings 
Bonds  Committee) ,  1 72, 452 
Interest  rates,  22  (pp.  49,  59) ,  23  (pp.  71, 
72),  62,  192,257,  258,447 
Hospital  loans,  62 
Mortgages,  82 
Small  business,  86 
Student  loans,  84 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 

Organization,  154 

Intergovernmental  Relations,  Office  of,  77 

Interior,  Department  of  the,  6  n.,  18,  34, 

82,  115,  287,  447 

Commercial  Fisheries,  Bureau  of,  215 

Federal  Water  Quality  Administration, 

.215 
Indian  programs,  213 
Indian  and  Territorial  Affairs,  Assistant 
Secretary  for,  proposed  position, 
213 
Mines,  Bureau  of,  215 
Oil  Import  Administration,  50 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Bureau  of. 

United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 

215 
Interior,    Secretary    of    the    (Walter   J. 
Hickel) ,  6,  26,  31,  32,  38,  50,  55,  69, 
115.  154.  159.  194,  213,  249,  287 
Letter  to  the  President  on  Administra- 
tion policies,  144  [8,  12,  22] 
See  also  Hickel,  Walter  J. 
Internal  combustion  engine,  38 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  86 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  tax  status  of 
discriminatory  private  schools,  deci- 
sion, 219 
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International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  426 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  45  (p.  165),  293, 
377,  483 

International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission, United  States  and  Mexico, 
274 

International  Center  for  Scholars,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  287 

International  City  Management  Associ- 
ation, 129 

International  Civil  Aviation  Organiza- 
tion, 291,  344 

International  Coffee  Agreement,  146 

International  Convention  on  Civil  Liabil- 
ity for  Oil  Pollution  Damage,  154  n. 

International  Convention  Relating  to  In- 
tervention on  the  High  Seas  in  Cases 
of  Oil  Pollution  Casualties,  154  n. 

International  cooperation,  45   (pp.  120, 
133,  164,  167) 
Air  transportation  policy,  195 
Airplane  hijackings,  45  (p.  167),  291, 

344  ,     . 

Chemical  and  biological  weapons,  pro- 
hibition of,  268 

Communications  satellites  system,  57 

Developing  nations,  aid,  293 

Disaster  relief,  45  (p.  132) 

Economic  development,  45  (pp.  120, 
138,  164),  283  n.,  483 

Educational  and  cultural  exchange 
program,  190 

Environmental  protection,  45  (pp.  132, 
133.  167).  154.  254,  255,  289  ftn. 

(P-  735)^377 
Highway  safety,  45  (p.  132) 
Meteorology,  133 
Narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs,  274, 

377 
Neutrality  of  Asian  nations,   144  [16] 
Oceans  policy,  45  (p.  167),  160 
Population  control,  45  (p.  167),  377 
Regional  planning,  45  (pp.  132,  137) 
Space   research   and   exploration,   45 

(p.  167),  73 
Trade  policies,  23  (p.  74)^  45  (PP-  136, 

137),  147 
Voluntary  service,  45  (p.  167) 


International  Decade  of  Ocean  Explora- 
tion, III 
International  Development,  Agency  for. 
See  Agency  for  Intemaitional  De- 
velopment 
International  Development,  Commission 

on,  45  (p.  165),  293 
International  Development,  Presidential 
Task  Force  on,  45   (pp.   137,   164, 
166),  74,  293 
International  Development  Association, 

45  (P- 165),  293 
International  Development  Corporation, 

U.S.,  proposed,  293,  294 
International     Development     Institute, 

U.S.,  proposed,  293,  294 
International    educational   and   cultural 

exchange  program,  190 
International  economics,  23  (pp.  73,  74) , 

45  (PP-  ^20,  160-162),  60 
International  Expositions,  Bureau  of,  290 
International  Finance  Corporation,  293 
International  financial  institutions  legis- 
lation, approval,  483 
International      Investment      Insurance 

Agency,  proposed,  293 
International   Monetary  Fund,    22   ftn. 
(P- 55).  45  (pp.  160.  161),  293,  483 
International  monetary  system,  17  n.,  23 
(p.  74),  60 
Currencies,  23  (p.  74) 
Special  Drawing  Rights,  23  (p.  74) ,  45 

(pp.  120,  160-162,  164),  483 
Stability,  23  (pp.  73,  74),  45  (pp.  120, 
160-162) 
International  organizations,  22  (p.  61) 
International  Red  Cross,  45  (p.  150) 
International  Sales  Corporations,  Domes- 
tic, proposed,  455 
International    Security    Assistance    Pro- 
gram, projx)sed,  293 
International  Service  Agencies,  178 
International  Telecommunications  Satel- 
lite Consortium  (INTELSAT),  57 
International     Trade     and     Investment 
Policy,  Commission  on,  45  (p.  163), 
147,  482 
Interparliamentary  Conference,  Mexico- 
United  States,  141 
Interracial  educational  activities,  156 
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Interstate    Commerce    Commission,    82, 

192 
Interstate  pollution  control,  38 
Invest-in- America  Week,  National,   137 
Investment 
Abroad,   private,   45    (pp.    139,    157, 

165),  68,  248  n.,  293 
Business,  23  (pp.  70,  71) 
Insurance,  192,  293 
Legislation,  481 

National  Invest-in- America  Week,  137 
Public-private  cooperation,  7,  137 
Tax  credits,  22  (p.  49) 
U.S.  abroad,  45   (pp.  139,  163),  147 
Investment  Companies,  Minority  Enter- 
prise Small  Business,  86 
Investment  Corporation,   Overseas  Pri- 
vate, 22  (p.  61),  45  (p.  165),  68, 

293 

Investment  Insurance  Agency,  Interna- 
tional, 293 

Investment  Policy,  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Trade  and,  45  (p.  163), 
147,  482 

Investor  Protection  Corporation,  Secu- 
rities, 481 

Iran,  144  n. 

Ireland,  Northern.  See  Northern  Ireland 

Ireland,  Republic  of 

President  Eamon  de  Valera,  323,  325, 

327 
Prime  Minister  John  M.  Lynch,  323, 

325,  327,  328,  329  n. 
Relations  with  U.S.,  325,  328  n. 
U.S.  Ambassador  John  D.  J.  Moore, 

326 
U.S.  relations,  328 
Visit,  323-328 
"Isolation"   of  the  President,    144  [22], 

227  [14],  278  (pp.  691, 692) 
Isolationism,  45  (p.  119),  208  (p.  557) 
Israel,  12,  45  (pp.   120,  152-154),  208 
(PP-  557,  558),  307  n. 
Arms  shipments,  12,  20  [3],  87  [2,  14, 

18],  144  [18],  227  [10],  438 
Jets,  sale  to,  20  [3],  144  [18],  227  [10] 
Reaction  to  cease-fire  violation,  325 
U.S.  assistance,  87  [2,  14,  18],  144  [18], 

43S 
U.S.  peace  proposal,  response,  240  [i], 

241,  279 


Israel — Continued 

U.S.  relations,  12,  20  [3],  144  [18],  438, 

.  .454  [17] 
Visit  by  Sen.  George  Murphy,  279 

Withdrawal  from  occupied  territories, 

454  [17] 
Italian  Claims  Fund,  475 
Italian    Community    Center,    Stamford, 

Conn.,  remarks,  343 
Italy,  I 

Foreign  Minister  Aldo  Moro,  307 

Foreign  policy,  307 

President   Giuseppe   Saragat,   304  n., 

305,  307,  312  n. 
Prime  Minister  Emilio  Colombo^  306 

ftn.  (p.  775)^307 
U.S.  relations,  304,  307 
Visit,  304,  305,  307,  309,  312,  313 
World  War  II  damage,  claims  against, 

475 
Ivory  Goast,  90 

Jackson,  Andrew,  285,  287 

Jackson,  Sen.  Henry  M.,  2,  18,  75,  128  n. 

Jackson  bill.  See  National  Environmental 

Policy  Act  of  1969 
Jackson  State  College,  deaths,  151,  188 
Japan,  20  [18],  50,  54,  73,  144  n. 
Assistance  in  Asia,  45  (p.  142) 
Cooperation  with  U.S.  to  solve  environ- 
mental problems,  289  ftn.  (p.  735) 
Development,  9  (P-  9).  45  (PP-  116, 

.  ^42) 
Okinawa,  reversion  of,  45    (pp.   124, 

^42). 
Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato,  i,  45  (p. 

142),  208  (p.  549) 
Security,  45  (p.  184) 
Textile  quota  question,  227  [8] 
U.S.  relations,  9  (p.  9),  45  (pp.  119, 
124,  140,  142),  227  [8] 
Jarriel,  Thomas,  20  [3],  454  [4] 
Jarring,  Gunnar  (Special  Representative 
of    the    Secretary    General    of    the 
United  Nations  to  the  Middle  East) , 
45  (P-  153) .  241.  278  (p.  695) ,  307  n. 
"Jawboning",  20  [5] 
Jaycees,  United  States,  remarks  to,  201 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  9  (p.  15),  28,  56,  131, 

165  n.,  201,  262,  287,  290,  315  n. 
Jerusalem,  45  (p.  153) 
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Jets,  sale  to  Israel,  20  [3],  144  [18],  227  [10] 

Jewish  High  Holy  Days,  message,  284 

Jewish  leaders,  conference  on  peace  in 
Middle  East,  12 

Jews,  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and,  51 

Job  banks,  national  computerized,  22  (p. 
65),  82 

Job  Corps,  82 

Job  Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector 
(JOBS),  14,82,86 

Job  training.  See  Family  assistance  pro- 
gram; Manpower  training;  Oc- 
cupational training;  Unemployment; 
Welfare  system 

Jobs  for  Veterans  Program,  349,  439,  463 

Joers,  Peter  Dierks,  1 28  n. 

John  Adams  Elementary  School,  River- 
side, Calif.,  428 

John  XXni,  Pope,  309 

Johnson,  Donald  E.  (Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs),  100,  439  n. 

Johnson,  President  Lyndon  B.,  13,  14,  20 
[5L45  (P-  172),  60,  70,  no,  144 [13L 
164,  167,  208  (p.  545),  215,  248  n., 
259,  265,   283,  285,  287,  397,  398, 

454  [i] 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.,  164,  168,  283 

Johnson,  U.  Alexis,  56,  208  (p.  543),  210 

Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  370  n. 

Mayor  Richard  F.  Machamer,  371 
Johnson-O'Malley  Act,  213 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  45  (pp.  149,  170) 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Chairman 

Moorer,  Adm.  Thomas  H.,  31 1,  441  n. 

Wheeler,  Gen.  Earle  G.,  45  (pp.  149, 
170),  214 
Joint  statements  with  foreign  leaders 

Mexico,  President  Diaz  Ordaz,  274 

Yugoslavia,  President  Tito,  318 
Jonas,  Repr.  Charles  Raper,  372,  373 
Jones,  James  Earl,  390 
Jones,  Roger  W.,  1 03  n. 
Jordan 

U.S.  Ambassador  L.  Dean  Brown,  241 

U.S.  assistance,  438 

U.S.  peace  proposal,  response,  240  [i] 

U.S.  relations,  438 
Jordan,  Robert  E.,  IH,  1 15  n.,  473  n. 
Journalists,     recipients     of     Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom,  131 


Journeyman  training  program,  82 

Juan  Carlos,  Prince  (Spain),  321 

Juarez,  Benito,  141 

Judd,  Dr.  Walter  H.,  459 

Judiciary,  House  Committee  on  the,  152, 

.  339.  346,  406 
Judiciary,  Senate  Committee  on  the,  99, 

.346     ,        , 
Julie  (Presidential  cabin  cruiser),  138 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  United 

States.  See  Jaycees,  United  States 
Junior  League,  remarks  to,  401 
Jupiter,  exploration  of,  73 
Justice,   administration  of,   22    (p.  65), 

174,  289 
Justice,  Department  of,  87  [3],  177,  195, 
213.  245,  346,  454  [3] 
Attacks  on  police,  aid  to  State  and  local 

governments,  426 
Consumer  Affairs  Section,  289 
Consumer  Protection,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for,  proposed,  22  (p. 

64) 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, 76,  93,  289,  409 

School  desegregation,  role  in,  227  [11], 
240  [4] 
Juvenile  delinquency,  22  (p.  66),  97 

Kalb,  Bernard,  278  n. 
Kansas,  49 

Gov.  Robert  B.  Docking,  295 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  367  n.,  368,  369 
Kansas  City  Chiefs  (football  team),  359, 

368 

Kansas  State  University,  362,  368 
Address,  Landon  Lecture  Series,  295 

Kaplow,   Herbert,   20   [8],    144   [3],   240 
[10,  12],  454  [4,  8] 

Kappel,  Frederick  R.,  259  ftn.  (p.  666) 

Kappel     Commission.     See     President's 
Commission  on  Postal  Organization 

Katzenbach,  Nicholas  deB.,  208  (p.  546) 

Katzenbachv.  Morgan  (1966),  136 

Kaysinger  Bluff  Project,  Mo.,  166 

Keeler,  W.  W.,  447 

Kekkonen,  Urho   (President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Finland),  visit,  230,  231 

Kelley,  Roger  T.,  132  n. 

Kelley,  Lt.  Comdr.  Thomas  G.,  150 

Keniston,  Kenneth,  458 
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Kennedy,  David  M.  See  Treasury,  Sec- 
retary of  the 

Kennedy,  John  F.,  13,  60,  70,  72,  no, 
139,  167,  208  (pp.  545,  556),  225, 
227  [4],  248  n.,  252,  259,  285,  287, 
315  n. 

Kennedy,  Joseph  P.,  102 

Kennedy  Round  of  tarifT  negotiations,  45 
(pp.  160,  164) 

Kent  State  University,  deaths,  140,  144 

[15],  188 

Kentucky 

Goal  mine  disaster,  484 

Gov.  Louie  B.  Nunn,  222  n. 

Visit,  221,  222 
Kenya,  90 

Keogh,  James,  resignation,  464 
Keogh,  Mrs.  James  (Verna),  464 
Kerrey,  Lt.  (jg.)  Joseph  R.,  150 
Kettering,  Gharles,  37 
Key  Biscayne,  Fla. 

Message  released  from,  434 

Releases  from,  39,  72,  74,  151,  188, 189, 

391.433 
Khoman,  Thanat   (Foreign  Minister  of 

Thailand),  208  (p.  549) 
Kidnaping 

Diplomats,  377 

Government  officials,  U.S.,  454  [3] 
Kiesinger,  Kurt  Georg,  1 10 
Kilby,  Jack  S.,  40 
King,  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  Jr.,  1 65  n.,  454 

.  [3] 

Kinshasa,  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Congo,  248 

Kirk,  Gov.  Claude  R.,  Jr.,  6,  391-395 

Kirkland,  Lane,  191,  285 

Kirkland,  Mrs.  Lane,  285 

Kirwan,  Repr.  Michael  J.,  death,  237 

Kirwan,  Mrs.  Michael  J.,  237 

Kissinger,  Dr.  Henry  A.  (Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs), 43,  no,  144  [21],  208  (p. 
543),  210,  227  [i],  240  [11],  278  (p. 
,692),  296,330 

Kittikachorn,  Thanom  (Prime  Minister 
of  Thailand) ,  208  (p.  549) 

Klein,  Herbert  G.  (Director  of  Commu- 
nications for  the  Executive  Branch) , 
.205  n.,  431  n. 

Kleindienst,  Richard  G.,  93  n.,  185  n.,  444 

Kleppe,  Repr.  Thomas  S.,  365,  366 


Knauer,  Virginia  H.,  387 

Knight,  Goodwin,  death,  158 

Knowles,  Gov.  Warren  P.,  32,  34  n.,  359 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  remarks  in,  169 

Koisch,  Gen.  F.  P.,  115  n. 

Korea,  Republic  of 

Assistance  to  Republic  of  Vietnam,  45 
(p.  148) 

Development,  45  (p.  142)568 

Security,  45  (pp.  142,  177) 

U.S.  assistance,  68,  438 

U.S.  forces,  reduction,  438 

Visit  by  Vice  President  Agnew,  275 
Korea,  South.  See  Korea,  Republic  of 
Korean  conflict,  3,  9  (p.  9),  139,  208  (pp. 

547,  551),  240  [11],  311 
Kosciusko,  Thaddeus,  173  n.,  327  n. 
Kosygin,    Aleksei    N.    (Premier   of    the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics) , 
70,  72 
Kranz,  Eugene  F.,  121 
Krock,  Arthur,  131 
Kumrovec,  Yugoslavia,  317  n.,  318 
Kunzig,    Rc^bert    L.    (Administrator    of 
General  Services) ,  128  n.,  250,  384  n. 

Labor 

Collective  bargaining,  64,  67,  103,  117, 

145,  447,  449,  453 
Construction  industry,  82 
Contracts,  64,  67 

Cooperation    with    Government.    See 
Government     cooperation     with 
business,  labor,  and  education 
Costs,  82 

Disputes,  301,449,453 
Emergency,  64 
Legislation,  67  n. 
Railway,  message  to  Congress,  67 
Transportation  industry,  messages  to 
Congress,  64,  67 
Inflation  control,  7,  87  [19],  454  [15] 
Leaders,  41,  87  [19],  285,  286,  480 
Occupational  safety,  480 
Organizations,  9  (p.  11),  82,  192,  285, 

286,  301,  449,  453,  480 
Productivity,  192 

Relations  with  management,  64,   loi 
Resources,  22  (p.  57) 
Skilled,  82 
Spending,  7 
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Statistics,  23  (pp.  68,  74) 
Strikes,  301,449,  453 
Postal  workers,  87  [i,  6],  88,  89,  loi, 
103,  117 
Supply,  82 

Wage  demands,  restraint,  192 
Labor,  Department  of,  22  (p.  64) ,  66,  82, 

135.  349 
Appropriations  bill,  13,  14,  20  [14],  25 
Indian  programs,  213 
Labor  Statistics,  Bureau  of,  22  (p.  53), 

240  [9] 
Manpower  training  program,  82,  289 
Labor,  Secretary  of 

Hodgson,  James  D.,  221,  252,  285,  289, 
386,  439  n.,  447,  449,  453  n.,  458, 
467  n.,  480 
Swearing  in,  209 
See  also  Hodgson,  James  D. 
Shultz,  George  P.,  41,  50,  64,  67,  69, 
71  n.,  78,  82,  86,  87  [i],  89,  loi, 
183  n.,  184 
See  also  Management  and  Budget, 
Office  of,  Director  (George  P. 
Shultz) 
Labor  Day,  1970,  276,  285 
Labor-HEW-OEO    appropriations    bill, 

13,  14,  20  [14],  25 
Labor-Management    Policy,    President's 

Advisory  Committee  on,  64 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Senate  Com- 
mittee on,  302  n. 
Labor  Relations  Board,  National,  1 1 7 
Labor  Statistics,  Bureau  of,  22  (p.  53), 

240  [9] 
Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  52,  173 
Laird,  Melvin  R.  See  Defense,  Secretary 

of 
Laird,  Mrs.  Melvin  R.,  285 
Lake  Erie,  34,  55,  115,401 
Lake  Huron,  115 
Lake  Michigan,  34,  55,  401 
Lake  survey.  United  States,  215 
Lam,  Pham  Dang.  See  Pham  Dang  Lam 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  visit  to,  355,  356 
Land 
Blue  Lake,  returned  to  Pueblo  de  Taos 

Indians,  213,  461 
Federal,  37,  38,  260 
Forests,  194 
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Indian,  213,  461 

Legislation,  461 

National  policy,  254 

Pollution  control,  215 

Public,  198 

Restoration,  iii 

Surplus,  254 

Use,  254,  295 
Land  Law  Review  Commission,  Public, 

198 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  22 

(p.  62),  38, 254 
Landon,  Alfred  M.,  295 
Langin,  Bill,  416  n. 
Laos,  175 

Allied  incursion,  possibility  of,  227  [16] 

Americans  missing  in  action,  478 

Communist  aggression,  20  [  1 6] 

Foreign  troops 

Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  20 
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304,  311-313.  315  n.,  325,  329.  338 
Mekong  River,  45  (p.  142) 
Melchior,  Lauritz,  1 1 4 
Memorandums  of  disapproval.  See  Veto 
messages  and  memorandums  of  dis- 
approval 
Memorandums    to    Federal   agencies   or 
officials 
Assaults  on  police,  directive.  Attorney 

General,  426 
Combined  Federal  Campaign,  178 
Displaced  career  employees,  135 
Federal  program  evaluation,  162 
Federal  reporting  and  paperwork,  250 
Inter- Agency    Economic    Adjustment 
Committee,  69 


Memorandums   to   Federal   agencies   or 
officials — Continued 
Interdepartmental       Savings       Bonds 
Committee,  appointment  of  Chair- 
man and  Vice  Chairman,  452 
Jobs  for  Veterans  program,  463 
Payroll  savings  plan,  172 
Young  people,   participation  in  Gov- 
ernment, 96 
"ZERO  IN  on  Federal  Safety",  386 
Mental  Health,  National  Institute  of,  66 
Mental  health  centers,  community,  81 
Mental  Health  Council,  National  Advi- 
sory, 81 
Merchant  marine,  22  (p.  66) ,  1 1 1,  289 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970,  289 
Meskill,  Repr.  Thomas  J.,  339,  341,  343 
Messages  to  Congress.  See  Congress,  mes- 
sages to 
Messages    to    foreign    leaders,    France, 

President  Pompidou,  434 
Meteorology,  133 

See  also  World  Weather  Program 
Methadone  treatment,  245 
METRO,  287 

Mexican- Americans,  144  n.,  282,  283 
Business  enterprise,  91 
Employment,  240  [14] 
Mexico,  50 

Ambassador  Hugo  B.  Margain,  274 
Boundary  agreement  with  U.S.,  272- 

274 
Cinco  de  Mayo,  141 
Foreign     Minister     Antonio     Carrillo 

Flores,  271,  272,  274 
Government,  298 
President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz,   270- 

274,  282,  283,  298 
Relations  with  U.S.,  271,  272,  273  n., 
283 
Return  of  stolen  archaeological,  histori- 
cal and  cultural  properties,  274, 
298 
Trade  with  U.S.,  274 
U.S.  Ambassador  Robert  H.  McBride, 

274 
U.S.  relations,  141,  270-274,  282,  283, 

298 
Visit,  270-273 
Mexico  City,  Mexico,  144  n.,  261,  298 
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Mexico-United  States  Interparliamentary 

Conference,  141 
Meyer,  Charles  A.,  27  n. 
Miami,  Fla.,  6  n.,  201,  290,  393 
Michigan,  Gov.  William  G.  Milliken,  32, 

34  n. 
Michigan  State  University,  3 
Michigan,  University  of,  362 
Middle  East,  278  (p.  693) 

Appropriations  and  expenditures,  438 

Arms   shipments,    12,    20   [3],   45    (p. 

154),  87  [2,  10,  14,  18],  144  [18], 

227  [loL  438 
Balance  of  power,  87  [2,  10,  18],  208 

(p.  558),  227  [10],  240  [i] 
Cease-fire  possibility,  240  [i] 
Four  power  talks,  45   (pp.   153,  154), 

87  [2,  10],  278  (p.  695) 
Hijackings    by    Palestinian    guerrillas, 

295.  296,  305,  306 
Jarring  mission,  45  (p.  153),  241,  278 

(P- 695).  307  n. 
Oil  supply,  208  (p.  558) 
Regional    cooperation,    45    (pp.    154, 

155) 
Role  of  other  nations  in 
France,  87  [10],  241 
Great  Britain,  241 

United  Nations,  45    (p.    153)5   208 
(P-   557)5   241,   278    (p.   695), 
307  n.,  454  [17] 
United     States.    See    U.S.    policy, 

below 
U.S.S.R.,   45    (pp.    122,    153,    154, 
180),  87  [2,  18],  208  (pp.  557- 
559),  227  [10],  241,  377,  438 
Security  Council  resolution,  12,  45  (p. 

153). 307  n. 
U.S.  peace  proposal,  227  [10],  240  [i], 
241,  278  (p.  694),  279,  307,  308, 
325,  329,  368,  375,  377,  438,  454 

[17]. 
Violation,  325 
U.S.  policy,  12,  20  [3],  45  (pp.  119, 
152-155.  iSo).  S7  [2,  10,  14,  18], 
144  [18],  208  (pp.  557-559).  227 
[10],  240  [i,  7],  241,  278  (pp.  694- 
696),  279,  312,  325,  377,  438,  454 

[17] 
Middle  East,  National  Emergency  Con- 
ference on  Peace  in  the,  message,  1 2 


Middle  income  housing,  82,  98 

Midway  Island  meeting  with  President 

Thieu  (1969)^45  (P-  147) 
Migrant  workers,  14 
Milhous,  Thomas,  327  n.,  328  n. 
Military,  U.S. 

All-volunteer,  22  (p.  60),  132,  240  [10],. 

289,  450 
Benefits,  132 

Defense  realignments,  economic  adjust- 
ments, 69 
Deferments,  132,  289 
Incentive  awards  program,  440 
Pay,  22  (pp.  53-55).  103.  132.  289 
Personnel 

Cutback  abroad,  438 
Memorandum,    Combined    Federal 

Campaign,  178 
Reenlistment     ceremony,     remarks,. 

450 
Preparedness,  240  [5,  7] 
Recruitment,  132 
Stockpile  of  strategic  materials,  22  (p. 

57).  62 
Strength,  45  (pp.  120,  121,  168) 
Use  in  postal  strike,  87  [6],  89 
Military  Airlift  Command,  200 
Military  Incentive  Awards  Program,  440 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,. 

132 
Milk  program,  62,  206,  471 
Milliken,  Gov.  William  G.,  32,  34  n. 
Mills,  Repr.  Wilbur  D.,  147,  277 
Minerals    Technology    Center,    Marine,„ 

215 
Mines,  Bureau  of,  215 
Minh,  Ho  Chi.  See  Ho  Chi  Minh 
Minimum  income,  9  (p.  10),  22  (p.  63),, 

23  (p.  73),  55,  66,  201,  459,  462 
Minimum  tax  on  income,  22  (p.  51) 
Mining,  215,  484 
Minnesota 

Gov.  Harold  LeVander,  406 
1970  election  campaign,  remarks  and 
statement,  405-407 
Minnesota,  University  of,  143 
Minnesota  Vikings  (football  team),  406 
Minority  Business  Enterprise,  Office  of, 

86 
Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Companies,  86 
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Minority  groups 

Administration  policy^  240  [10,  12] 
Blacks,  20  [8],  66,  127,  144  n.,  458 
Business  enterprise,  86,  91,  213 
Economic  growth,  201 
Employment,  20  [8],  22  (p.  65) ,  82,  240 

[14] 

Equal  opportunity,  20  [8],  201 

Housing,  201 

Indians,  144  n.,  159,  213,  289,  461 

Leaders,  20  [8] 

Mexican-Americans,   91,    144  n.,   240 

[14],  282,  283 
Philadelphia  Plan,  22  (p.  65),  82,  91 
School  desegregation.  See  Desegrega- 
tion, schools 
Spanish-speaking  persons,  66,  127 
Students,  458 

Unemployment,  159,  213,  240  [9],  253 
Veterans,  289 
Voting  rights,  136,  196,  201 
See  also  separate  entries  under  specific 
groups 
Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (Gerald  R.  Ford),  66  n., 
loi  n.,  136,  180  n.,  291  n.,  301  n., 
472 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate    (Hugh 
Scott),  41  n.,  65,  66n.,  loi  n.,  132  n., 
180,  266,  277,  291  n.,  301  n.,  355, 

356,455 
Minuteman  missiles,  20  [10,  13],  45  (pp. 

172,  175) 
Miranda,  Francisco  de,  1 73  n. 
MIRV  (Multiple  independently  targeted 

reentry  vehicles),  45  (p.  184) 
Missiles,  22    (p.  60),  45   (pp.   120,   171, 
172,  175.  1S4),  240  [5] 
Antiballistic.   See   Antiballistic   missile 

(ABM)  system 
Intercontinental  ballistic,   20  [13],  45 
(pp.  120,  171,  172,  175),  240  [5] 
Minuteman,  20  [10,  13],  45  (pp.  172, 

175) 
Multiple    independently    targeted    re- 
entry vehicles,  45  (p.  184) 
Surface-to-air,  87  [2],  240  [5] 
Mission  SAFETY-70,  386 
Mississippi 

Gov.  John  Bell  Williams,  222  n. 
Jackson  State  College,  deaths,  151,  188 


Missouri 

1970  election  campaign,  remarks  and 

statement,  367,  368 
Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Harry  S., 
166 

Missouri  River,  38 

Mitchell,  James  P.,  252,  285,  480 

Mitchell,  John  N.  See  Attorney  General 

Mizell,  Repr.  Wilmer  D.,  372,  373 

Mobile,  Ala.,  91 

Mobile  homes,  82,  289 

Mobutu,  Joseph  Desire  (President  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo) , 
247,  248 

Mobutu,  Madame  Joseph  Desire,  247,  248 

Moderate  income  housing,  7,  22  (pp.  59, 
66),  256,  289 

Modern  Society,  Committee  on  the  Chal- 
lenges of,  154 

Moley,  Raymond,  131 

Mollenhoff ,  Clark  R.,  resignation,  1 70 

Monetary  Fund,  International,  22  ftn.  (p. 
55).  45  (PP-  160,  161),  293,  483 

Monetary  system,  international.  See  In- 
ternational monetary  system 

Monrovia,  Liberia,  90  n. 

Moody,  Dr.  Jess,  392 

Moon  exploration,  73,  122,  173  n.,  251 
Apollo  1 1,  57,  226,  236 
Landings,  22  (p.  67),  40,  45  (p.  189), 

73.  238  n. 
See  also  Space  research  and  exploration 

Moore,  Gov.  Arch  A.,  Jr.,  222  n. 

Moore,  James  William,  99 

Moore,  John  D.  J.  (U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Republic  of  Ireland)  ,326 

Moorer,  Adm.  Thomas  H.  (Chairman, 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff),  311,  441 

Moos,  Malcolm,  143 

Morgan,  Edward  P.,  144  [22] 

Morgan,  Repr.  Thomas  E.,  139  n. 

Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir,  236,  423, 
466 

Moro,  Aldo  (Foreign  Minister  of  Italy), 

307 

Morocco,  90 

King  Hassan  II,  4 

Mortgage  Association,  Federal  National. 
See  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation 
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Mortgage  Association,  Government  Na- 
tional.   See    Government    National 
Mortgage  Association 
Mortgages,  7,  82,  134 
Morthland,  Rex  J.,  191 
Morton,  Repr.  Rogers  C.  B.,  259,  379 
Morton,  William  H.,  191 
Moscow,  U.S.S.R.,  70,  144  n.,  231  n. 
Motor  vehicles 

Disposal,  38 

Emission  standards^  215 

Excise  taxes,  22   (p.  51) 

Gasoline,  non-  or  low-leaded,  38,  384, 

385 
Internal  combustion  engine,  38 
Pollution  control,  i,  9  (p.  13),  37,  38, 
215,  240  [8],  254,  289,  384,  385, 
485 
Tax  on  leaded  gasoline,  153,  225,  254, 
289 
Mount  Prospect,  111.,  remarks  in,  402 
Moynihan,  Dr.  Daniel  P.  (Counsellor  to 
the  President),  i,  31,  41,  66  n.,  71  n., 
84  n.,  179  n.,  181,  183  n.,  221,  222  n., 
277  n.,  287  n.,  289  ftn.    (p.  720), 
290.  327.  458  n. 
Muhlenberg,  Frederick  A.  C.,  164 
Mulcahy,  John,  327 
Multiple  independently  targeted  reentry 

vehicles  (MIRV),  45  (p.  184) 
Mumford,  L.  Quincy  (Librarian  of  Con- 
gress), 228 
Municipal  bonds,  22  (p.  64) ,  34,  38 
Municipal  Law  Officers,  National  Insti- 
tute of,  105 
Murphy,  Sen.  George,  87  [15],   186  n., 
200,  240  [i  i],  279,  410,  41 1,  413,  421 
Murphy,  Robert,  3 1 2 
Musser,  Dr.  Marc  J.,  100 
Mutual   Educational   and   Cultural   Ex- 
change Act  of  1 96 1,  190 
Mylai  massacre,  454  [12] 

Nachmanoff,  Arnold,  272  n. 
NAPCA.  See  National  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration 
Naples,  Italy,  remarks  in,  3 1 2,  3 1 3 


Narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs,  22   (p. 
65).  25 
Addicts,  81,  244 

Rehabilitation,  22  (p.  67),  76,  244, 

245.  389 
Conference,  remarks,  345 
Control,  289,  389 
Crime  cause,  389 
District  of  Columbia,  97 
Education,  185,  389 
Fact  sheet,  76  n. 

International  cooperation,  274,  377 
Legislation,  9   (p.  12),  185,  244,  289, 
354.  356,  362,  366,  368,  371,  373, 
375.  379.  389.  392.  393.  4^2,  403. 
406,  409,  411,421 
Marihuana,  76,  274 
Methadone,  245 

Programs  to  combat  abuse,  76,  161,  197 
Statement,  76 
Students,  users,  389 
Youth,  185,  389 
Nasser,  Gamal  Abdel   (President  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic),  death,  310, 
312, 315  n.,  325 
Nasta,  Guadalupe  Diaz  Ordaz  Borja  de, 

283 
Nasta,  Salim,  283 
Nathan,  Richard  P.,  197  n. 
National   Advisory    Committee    for   the 
Oceans  and  the  Atmosphere,  pro- 
posed, 215 
National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Disadvantaged   Children, 
66 
National  Advisory  Mental  Health  Coun- 
cil, 81 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, 113  n. 
Apollo  13  ground  crew,  120,  121 
National    Aeronautics    and    Space    Ad- 
ministration,    Administrator      (Dr. 
Thomas  O.  Paine),  73 
Resignation,  238 
National  Air  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
tration, 215 
National     Assessment     of     Educational 
Progress,  66 
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National  Association  of  Counties,  129 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders, 

7 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 

447,  480 

National  Brotherhood  Week,  1970,  51 

National  Capital  Historic  Region  Bi- 
centennial Committee,  290 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority,  re- 
port, 148 

National  Capital  Planning  Commission, 
287,  290 

National  Center  for  Family  Planning 
Services,  22  (p.  67),  477 

National  Christmas  tree,  466 

National  Clearinghouse  for  Drug  Abuse 
Information  and  Education,  76 

National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science,  establishment, 
228 

National  Commission  on  Productivity, 
192,289,447,469 

National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Laws,  289 

National  Communications  System,  36 

National    computerized    job    banks,    22 

(p.  65),  82 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  51 

National  Constructors  Association,  82 

National  Corporation  for  Housing  Part- 
nerships, 256 

National  Council  on  the  Arts,  95,  390 

National  Council  on  Federal  Disaster  As- 
sistance, 129 

National  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity, 
213 

National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development,  in 

National  Council  on  Organized  Crime, 
177 

National  Data  Buoy  Development  Proj- 
ect, 215 

National  Day  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiv- 
ing, remarks,  123 

National  debt,  172 

National  Defense  Student  Loan  pro- 
gram, 14,  84,  112 

National  Defense  Week,  1970,  39 

National  Emergency  Conference  on 
Peace  in  the  Middle  East,  message,  1 2 


National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  95 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties, 47,  95 

National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969,  I,  2,  254,  289 

National  Environmental  Satellite  Center, 

215 

National  Export  Expansion  Council,  147 

National  Football  League,  359 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  47,  95,  390 

National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Amendments  of  1970, 
95  n. 

National  Foundation  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion, proposed,  83,  84,  289,  458 

National  Goals  Research  Staff,  22  (p.  68) , 
235  n.,  289 

National  Governors'  Conference,  winter 
session,  55 

National  Governors'  Conference  Commit- 
tee on  Rural  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, 235  n. 

National  growth  policy,  9  (p.  14) 

National  Guard,  458 
Campus  unrest,  144  [15] 
Postal  strike,  89  n. 

National  Health  Agencies,  1 78 

National  Industrial  Pollution  Control 
Council,  38,  106 

National  Institute  of  Education,  proposed, 
66,  91,  289 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  66 

National  Institute  of  Municipal  Law  Of- 
ficers, 105 

National  Institutes  of  Health,  66,  84 

National  Invest- in- America  Week,  mes- 
sage, 137 

National  Labor  Relations  Board,  1 1 7 

National  League  of  Cities,  1 29 

National  Liberation  Front  (Vietnam) ,  45 
(pp.  146,  147),  126,  240  [6] 

National  Medal  of  Science,  President's 
Committee  on  the,  40  n. 

National  Medals  of  IScience,  40 

National  Mediation  Board,  64 

National  Mortgage  Association,  Federal. 
See  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation 
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National  Mortgage  Association,  Govern- 
ment. See  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association 

National  Newspaperboy  Day,  333 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration (NOAA)  5  2 1 5,  2 1 7,  254, 
289 

National    Oceanographic    Data    Center, 

National  Oceanographic  Instrumentation 
Center,  215 

National  Park  Service,  97 

National  priorities,  22,  23, 45,  192,  289 

National  Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  64 

National  Reading  Council,  242,  289 

National  School  Lunch  Act,  amendments, 
149,  206 

National  Science  Board,  48 

National  Science  Foundation,  22  (p.  62), 
42,48,63,66,84,215,292 

National  security,  9  (p.  10),  11,  14,  20 
[10,  13],  22  (pp.  46,  56,  60),  36,  39, 
40,  45  (pp.  117,  120,  121,  168-170, 
175-177,  185),  50,  58,  63,  64,  72,  75, 
105.  129,  132,  215,  227  [i] 

National  Security  Council,  20  [10],  35,  43, 
45  (pp.  122-124,  126,  135,  150,  168- 
171,  177,  184,  185),  54  n.,  77,  105, 
no,  121,  132,  139,  144  [21],  208  (p. 
543),  210,  214 
Defense  Program  Review  Committee, 

45  (P- 124) 
Vietnam    Special    Studies    Group,    45 

(pp.  125,  149,  150,  152) 
Washington  Special  Actions  Group,  45 

(P-125) 

National  Special  Industries  Commission, 
proposed,  64,  289 

National  Student  Loan  Association,  83, 
84,289 

National  Wilderness  Act.  See  Wilderness 
Act 

National  Wilderness  Preservation  System, 
annual  report,  249 

National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  443 

National  Zoological  Park,  97 

Nationalism,  45  (p.  116) 

NATO.  See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization 


Natural  resources  conservation.  See  Con- 
servation and  development  of  natural 
resources;  Restoration  of  natural  re- 
sources 
Navajo  Indians,  213 
Naval  Administrative  Unit,  138 
Navy,  150 

6th  Fleet,  311,312,  325,  329,  338 
Navy,  Department  of  the,  215 
Navy,  Secretary  of  the  (John  H.  Chafee) , 

150 
Nebraska 

Gov.  Norbert  T.  Tiemann,  235  n.,  408, 

409 
1970  election  campaign,  remarks  and 
statement,  408, 409 
Negroes.  See  Blacks 
Nehru,  Jawaharlal,  285,  377 
Neighborhood    Development     Program, 

287 
Neighborhood  school  concept,  41,  91,  372, 

373.  393.  395.  397 
Nelsen,  Repr.  Ancher,  406 
Nelson,  Saul,  1 94  n. 
Neptune,  exploration  of,  73 
Netherlands,  The,  54 
Neuman,  Robert  H.,  154  n. 
Nevada 

Gov.  Paul  Laxalt,  42 1 

1970  election  campaign,  remarks  and 
statement,  420,  42 1 
New  Delhi,  India,  45  (p.  188) 
New  England  fuel  supply  shortage,  350, 

New  England  River  Basins  Commission, 

142 
New  Federalism,  9  (p.  11),  22   (pp.  58, 

68),  55,  289,  408 
New  Jersey,  55,  91 

Gov.  William  T.  Cahill,  277  n.,  353,  354 
1970  election  campaign,  remarks  and 
statement,  352-354 
New  Mexico 

Blue  Lake  lands,  returned  to  Indians, 

213,461 
Gov.  David  F.  Cargo,  419 
1970  election  campaign,  remarks  and 
statement,  418,  419 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Port,  154 
Remarks  in,  262,  263 
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New  York  City,  i,  15  n.,  i6,  17  n.,  38,  59, 
262, 447  n. 
Bombing,  185 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  185,  240  [8] 
Ocean  dumping,  115 
Port,  154 
Postal  strike,  89 
Remarks  in,  65 
New  York  State,  65,  91 

Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  45    (pp. 
.  .  135.  139).  173  n.,  222  n.,  341,  432 
Visit,  65 
New  York  Times,  1 3 1 
New  Zealand,  Assistance  to  Republic  of 
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Census,  92 

Developing  nations,  293 
Environmental  problems,  80,  115,  254 


Population — Continued 

Family  planning  services,  22   (p.  67), 

68,197,289,477 
Growth,  9  (p.  14),  80,  165  n.,  179 
International  cooperation,  45  (p.  167), 

.377 
Legislation,  477 
Research,   14,  477 
Population  Growth  and  the  American  Fu- 
ture, Commission  on,  80,  179,  289, 

477 
Pornographic  and  obscene  materials,   9 
(p.  12),  161,  185,  245,  289,  353,  356, 
362,  368,  371,  373,  375,  379,  381, 
392-394.  402,  403..  406,  411,  423 
Pornography,  Commission  on  Obscenity 

and,  report,  381 
Portraits,    James   and    Dolley    Madison, 

presentation  to  White  House,  168 
Ports  and  waterways  safety  bill,  154,  289 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  House  Com- 
mittee on  the,  79,  259 
Post   Office    and   Civil    Service,    Senate 

Committee  on  the,  259 
Post  Office  Department,  259 
Appropriations,  22   (pp.  53,  54) 
Deficit,  22   (p.  53),  103,  117 
Reform,  22  (p.  64),  79,  89,  103,  117 
Revenues,   103,   117 
Strike,  87  [i,  6],  88,  89,  loi,  103,  117 
Postal  Costs  and  Revenues,  Commission 

on,  proposed,   117 
Postal  Field  Service,   22  ftns.    (pp.   54, 

55)         .      . 

Postal  Organization,  President's  Commis- 
sion on,  259  ftn.  (p.  666) 

Postal  Rate  Board,  proposed,  117 

Postal  Reorganization  Act,  79,  259,  289 

Postal  revenue  bill,  289 

Postal  service 
Benefits,  89 

Deficit,  22   (p.  53),   103,   117 
Employees,  87  [i,  6],  88,  89,  10 1,  103, 

117.   153 
Labor-management  relations,    117 
Legislation,  79,  259,  289 
Messages  to  Congress,  103,  117 
Rates,  22  (p.  53),  103,  117,  153,  225 
Reform,  22    (pp.  53-55,  64),  79,  89, 

103.  117.375 
Remarks,  89 
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Postal  service — Continued 

Revenues,  22  (p.  53)5  n? 

Stamps,  1 1 7 

Strike,  87  [i,  6],  88,  89,  loi,  103,  117 

Unions,  259 

Wages,  89 
Postal  Service,  United  States,  117,  259, 

289,  375 
Postmaster  General  ( Winton  M.  Blount) , 

41.  S7  [iL  S9,  loi,  117,  144  [12], 

259,  285,  447 

Potomac  River,  97,  338 

Potter,  Philip,  144  [10] 

Poverty,  15  n.,  22  (p.  50),  66,  118,  149, 
165  n.,  183,  201,  206,  289 

Power,  Gen.  Thomas  S.,  240  [5] 

Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  144  n. 

Prayer  breakfast.  Presidential,  28 

Prayer  and  Thanksgiving,  National  Day 
of,  remarks,  123 

Presidential  cabin  cruisers,  138 

Presidential  campaign,  1972,  278  (pp. 
696, 697),  454  [22] 

Presidential  Medals  of  Freedom,  10,  120- 
122,  125,  131,  240  n. 

Presidential  prayer  breakfast,  28 

Presidential  scholars,  1 76 

Presidential  Scholars,  Commission  on,  1 76 

Presidential  Task  Force  on  International 
Development,  45  (pp.  137,  164, 
166),  74,  293 

Presidential  Unit  Citations.  See  Appen- 
dix D,  pp.  1 207-1 208 

President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Labor-Management  Policy,  64 

President's  Advisory  Council  on  Execu- 
tive Organization,  22  (p.  64) ,  38,  77, 
162,  215,  460 

President's  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest, 188,  227  [15],  240  [10,  12],  454 

[5' 20]  ^    ^       ^ 

Report  to  the  President,  454  [20],  458 

President's  Commission  on  International 
Trade  and  Investment  Policy,   147 

President's  Commission  for  the  Observ- 
ance of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  United  Nations,  220 

President's  Commission  on  Postal  Orga- 
nization, 259  ftn.  (p.  666) 


President's    Commission    on    School    Fi- 
nance, 66,  127,  289 
President's  Committee  on  the  National 

Medal  of  Science,  40  n. 
President's     Council     on     Pennsylvania 

Avenue  (1962),  287 
President's  Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory 

Board,  45  (p.  175) 
President's  isolation,   144  [22],  227  [14], 

278  (pp.  691,  692) 
President's  Panel  on  Non-Public  Educa- 
tion^ 127 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee, 

73  n.,  269 
President's  Staff.  See  White  House  Staff 
President's  Task  Force  on  Low  Income 

Housing,  289  ftn.  (p.  733) 
President's   Task   Force   on   Urban  Re- 
newal, 289  ftn.  (p.  733) 
President's  voting  residence,  87  [15] 
Presidio/Ojinaga       boundary       dispute, 

273  n.,  274 
Press 

Administration  views,  240  [  1 3] 
Briefings 

Foreign  policy  report,  43 
President's    visit    to    Lincoln    Me- 
morial, 144  n. 
CBS  Morning  News  interview,  278 
Conversation  with  the  President,  208 
Coverage  of  Charles  Manson  trial,  245 
Recipients   of  Presidential   Medals   of 

Freedom,   131 
Relations  with,  17,  131,  454  [8] 
Remarks    to    correspondents    accom- 
panying President  Pompidou,  60 
Reporting     of    school     desegregation, 

statement,  280 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  letter  to  pub- 
lisher, 417 
White    House    Christmas    party,    454 

White  House  Facilities,  102 

See  also  News  conferences 
Press  Association,  Inter  American,  27 
Press  conferences.  See  News  conferences 
Prevention  of   Pollution  of  the  Sea  by 

Oil,  Convention  for  the,  154 
Preventive  detention,  240  [12] 
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Price,  John  R.,  Jr.,  31  n.,  235  n. 
Price,  Repr.  Melvin,  205  n. 
Price,  Repr.  Robert,  398 
Price  indexes,  192 

Consumer,  22  (p.  52),  85  [16,  19],  227 

[19L447 
Wholesale,  227  [19],  240  [2],  447 
Prices,  7,  13,  20  [5],  22   (p.  47),  61,  87 
[16],  257,  258 
Coffee,  146 
Construction,  82 
Controls,  192,  201,  265 
Farm,  supports,  153 
Guidelines,  454  [15] 
Housing,  82 

Increases,  9   (p.   11),  14,  22   (p.  49), 
23  (PP-  69,  71.  73).  62,  82,  153, 
192,  240  [2],  454  [15] 
Indexes,  22  (p.  52).  87  [16,  19],  192, 

227  [19L  240  [2],  447 
Lumber,  82 
Oil,  447 

Stability,  7,   14,  22   (pp.  49,  50),  23 

(pp.  68,  69,  71,  73,  74),  103,  153, 

192,  227  [19] 

Wage-price  spiral,  23  (p.  71) 

Wholesale,  20  [i],  227  [19],  240  [2],  447 

Prince    of    Wales.    See    Charles,    Prince 

(United  Kingdom) 
Prisoners  of  war,  260 
Korean  conflict,  240  [11] 
Legislation,  202 
Special  representative,  251, 478 
United  Nations  action,  478  n. 
Vietnam   conflict,  45    (p.    150),    126, 
240  [11],  308,  335-338,  351,  353, 
354.  356,  362,  366,  368,  371.  373. 
377.  379.  394.  398.  402,  403,  409, 
41 1,  413,  423,  441,  454  [6],  478 
Exchange,  possibility  of,  454  [6,  25] 
Letter    to    wives    and    families    of 

American,  478 
Sontay  rescue  attempt,  454  [14] 
Private  enterprise,  22  (pp.  60,  61) 

See  also  Public-private  cooperation 
Private  Investment  Corporation,   Over- 
seas, 22    (p.  61),  45   (p.   165),  68, 

293 
Private  schools,  discriminatory,  219 

Probation  services,  juvenile,  97 


Proclamations 
Apollo  13,  safe  return,  119  n. 
Importation    of    petroleum    products, 

50  n. 
Nineteenth  Decennial  Census   of  the 

United  States,  92 
Postal  strike,  national  emergency,  89  n. 
See  also  Appendix  B,  pp.  1 199-1205 
Proctor,  Andre,  466  n. 
Procurement,    Commission    on    Govern- 
ment, 104,  128 
Product  Information  Coordinating  Cen- 
ter, Consumer,  387 
Production 

Agricultural,  469 
Defense,  192 
Industrial,  23  (p.  71 ) 
Social  needs,  192 
Productivity,   National   Commission   on, 

192,289,447 
Products,  consumer  protection,  215,  289 
Profits,  corporate,  22   (pp.  49,  58) 
Programs,  Federal,  evaluation,  162 
Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 

America,  Treaty  for  the,  261 
Prohibition  of  transportation  of  salacious 

advertisir^g  bill,  289 
Project  Head  Start,  14,  66 
Property,  Federal.  See  Federal  land 
Property  insurance,  1 29 
Property  Review  Board,  38,  254,  289 
Property  tax  revenue  maintenance  plan, 

129  ^ 

Protection  of  minors  from  obscenity  bill, 

289 
Protectionism  in  trade,  289 
Prouty,  Sen.  Winston  L.,  350,  351 
Public  assistance  grants,  153 
Public  broadcasting,  66,  289 
Public  Broadcasting,  Corporation  for,  66 
Public  debt,  14,  20  [5],  22  (pp.  48,  49,  54, 

55).  153.  172.  225 
Interest  on,   14,  22   (pp.  51,  54,  55), 

153.225 
Limit,  statutory,  22  (p.  56) 
See  also  Gross  Federal  debt 
Public  defender  services,  97,  289 
Public  Education,  State  Advisory  Com- 
mittees on,  263,  302 
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Public  housing,  183 

Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 

Public  opinion  polls,  Gallup,  87  [11],  278 

.(p.  693) 
Public  opinion  about  Vietnam  conflict. 

See  under  Vietnam  conflict 
Public-private  cooperation 

Career  development  program,  97 
Consumer  protection  information,  387 
Developing  nations,  trade,  293,  294 
Disaster  relief ,  129,  130 
District  of  Columbia  development,  287 
Environmental  quality,  106 
Foreign  assistance,  22  (pp.  60,  61) 
Housing,  7,  98,  134,  148,  256 
Inflation  control,  447 
Inter-American    Social    Development 

Institute,  267 
International  exchange  program,   190 
Investment,  7,  137,  481 
Jobs  for  Veterans  Program,  349,  463 
Marine  science  program,  1 1 1 
National  Capital  development,  287 
National  Reading  Council,  242,  289 
Occupational  safety,  480 
Ocean  Science  Center  of  the  Atlantic 

Commission,  338 
Peruvian  earthquake,   aid  to  victims, 

189,  203 
Pollution  control,  22  (pp.  61,  62),  34, 

37,38,154,254,401,473 
Savings,  increased,  7 
School  desegregation,  41 
Small  business  loans,  86 
Veterans  employment,  439 
Public  school  system,  156 
Public   Works   and   Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1 965,  1 29 
Public  Works  for  Water,  Pollution  Con- 
trol, and  Power  Development  and 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  Appro- 
priation Act,  1 97 1,  334 
Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians,  213,  461 
Puerto  Ricans,  91 
Puerto    Rico,    Bicentennial    Commission 

(1976),  290 
Puerto  Vallarta,  Mex.,  visit  to,  270-274 


Pupin,  Mihajlo,  315  n. 

Purchasing   Review  Board,   Regulations 

and,  192 
Purdue  University  Band,  466 
Pusey,  Dr.  Nathan  M.,  84  n.,  143 

Quadriad  (economic  council),  21 
Quebec,  Canada,  363,  366 

Minister  of  Labor  Pierre  Laporte,  363 
ftn.  (p.  882) 
Quebec  Liberation  Front,  363  ftn.    (p. 

882) 
Quie,  Repr.  Albert  H.,  28,  406 
Quillen,  Repr.  James  H.,  371 
Quotas,  trade,  227  [8],  373,  454  [19,  27], 
455 

Rabat,  Morocco,  4 

Race  relations,  20  [7,  9],  41,  45  (pp.  120, 
15S).  91.  99.  107.  108,  156,  169,  201, 
219,  263,  278  (p.  693),  289,  302,  454 

[II] 
Radar,  pollution  control,  154 

Radiation  Council,  Federal,  215 
Radiation  standards  programs,  215 
Radio 

Campaign  spending,  342 

Government  use,  36 

Representatives  of  stations,  meeting  on 
drug  abuse,  remarks,  345 
Radiological  Health,  Bureau  of,  215 
Raggio,  William  J.,  244,  420,  421,  424 
Rahman   Putra   Al-Haj,    Tunku   Abdul 
(Prime  Minister  of  Malaysia),  208 

.  ftn.  (p.  549) 
Raiders,  Oakland    (football  team),  359 
Rail  rapid  transit,  97 

Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  National,  64 
Railroad     and     Airline     Representation 

Board,  proposed,  64 
Railroads 

Disputes,  64,  301,  449,  453 

Federal  aid,  192 

Labor  organizations,  301 

Legislation,  67  n. 

Message  to  Congress,  67, 449 

Penn  Central,  341 

Strikes,  301, 449, 453 

Turbotrain,  341 
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Railway  Labor  Act  (1926),  64,  67,  301, 

453 
Rams,  Los  Angeles  (football  team),  359 

Randall,  K.  A.,  191 

Randolph,  Sen.  Jennings,  485 

Rather,  Daniel,  144  [11],  454  [3] 

Ray,  Capt.  Ronald  E.,  150 

Rayburn,  Sam,   167 

Reading  Council,  National,  242,  289 

Reagan,  Gov.  Ronald,  209,  283,  325,  368, 
410,411,413,421,432 

Reagan,  Mrs.  Ronald,  283  n. 

Rebild,  Denmark,  113,  114 

Recession,  20  [i,  5,  14],  21,  22  (p.  49), 
23  (PP-  71-73).  87  [16,  19],  192 

Reclamation,  Bureau  of,  334 

Reconstruction  and  Development,  Inter- 
national Bank  for,  45  (p.  165),  293, 

377,  483 
Recreational  facilities,  9  (p.  13),  22  (pp. 

47,  59,  61,  62),  34^37,  38,  97.  254 

Recycling  of  waste  material,  254,  289 

Red  Cross,  American  National,  45  (p. 
182),  129,   178  ^ 

Red  Cross,  International  Committee  of 
the,  45  (p.  150),  47S 

Redskins,  Washington  (football  team), 
281 

Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures,  Joint 
Committee  on,  62 

Reform.  See  specific  subject 

Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  Na- 
tional Commission  on,  289 

Refugee,   Lithuanian  defector,  454  [24] 

Refuse  Act  of  1899,  473 

Regional  boundaries  and  offices,  22   (p. 

64) 

Regional  medical  programs,  429 

Regula,  Ralph  S.,  191 

Regulation,    Commission    on    Financial 

Structure  and,  191 
Regulations     and     Purchasing     Review 

Board,  192 
Reilly,  Gerard,  380 
Reinecke,  Ed,  411 
Religious  leaders,  41 
Rent  controls,  265 
Reorganization  Act  of  1949,  64 
Reorganization  Plan  3  of  1967,  97 


Reorganization  plans  (1970) 

Domestic  Council  (No.  2  of  1970),  77, 

184 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  (No. 

3of  1970),  215,  216,  254 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  (No. 

2  of  1970),  77,  184 
Management   and   Budget,   Office   of 

(No.  2  of  1970),  77,  184 
National    Oceanic    and    Atmospheric 
Administration  (No.  4  of  1970), 
215,  217,  254 
Telecommunications  Policy,  Office  of 
(No.  I  of  1970),  36 
Report  to  the  Nation,  Cambodia,  205 
Reporters.  See  Press 
Reports  to  Congress 
Foreign  policy,  43-45 
See  also  Congress,  reports  to,  messages 
transmitting;    Apendix    E,     (pp. 
1 209-121 1 ) 
Reports  to  the  President 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  29 
Cabinet   Task   Force   on   Oil   Import 

Control,  50 
Obscenity  and  Pornography,  Commis- 
sion on,  381 
Ocean  pollution.  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  332 
Presidential   Task   Force  on  Interna- 
tional Development,  74,  293 
President's    Commission    on    Campus 

Unrest,  454  [20],  458 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 

198 
Task  Force  on  Softwood  Lumber  and 
Plywood,  194 
Representation  Board,  Railroad  and  Air- 
line, proposed,  64 
Repression,  possibility  of,  144  [5] 
Republican  National  Committee,  413  n., 

415  n.,  425  n. 
Research 

Airways  system,  22  (p.  66) 

Arctic,  III 

Biomedical,  66 

Cancer,  14,  22  (p.  67),  197 

Chemical  and  biological  weapons,  58 

Disaster  assistance,  129 
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Research — Continued 

Education,  14,  22  (p.  59),  66,  258,  289 

Handicapped  persons,  25 

Health  programs,  14,  22  (pp.  59,  67), 

25.  197 
Meteorology,  in,  133 

Oceanic,  in,  215 

Pollution  control,  9  (p.  13),  14,  22  (p. 

62),  25,  38,  154,  215,  254,  289 
Population  control,  14 
Restoration  of  environment,  1 1 1 
Scientific,  42,  48 
Space  exploration,  22  (p.  67) 
Vehicles,  unconventional,  38 
Research  Service,  Agricultural,  215 
Research  Staff,  National  Goals,  22    (p. 

68),  235  n.,  289 
Reserve       Officers'       Training       Corps 

(ROTC),  132,458 
Reserves,  Armed  Forces,  45  (p.  177) 
Residency  requirements,  voting,  196 
Resignations  and  retirements 

Counsellors  to  the  President,  224,  451 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, Administrator,  238 
Science  Adviser  to  the  President  and 
Director,   Office  of   Science   and 
Technology,  269 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 

Chairman,  436 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 155 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  464 
Special  Counsel  to  the  President,  170 
U.N.  Representative,  456 
Resources,      Commission      on      Marine 

Science,  Engineering,  and,  215 
Restoration  of  natural  resources,  32,  37, 

38,55 
Retired  persons.  See  Older  persons 

Reuther,  Walter  P.,  death,  145 

Reuther,  Mrs.  Walter  P.,  death,  145 

Revenue  Service,  Internal,  219 

Revenue  sharing  bill,  289 

Revenues,  Commission  on  Postal  Costs 

and,  proposed,  117 

Revenues,  Federal,  9  (p.  11),  13,  14,  22 

(pp.  46-48,  50,  59),  23  (pp.  70,  72) 

Congressional  action,  225 

Increase,  22  (pp.  50,  53,  57),  103,  192 

Postal,  103,  117 


Revenues,  Federal — Continued 

Reduction,  9  (p.  11),  22  (pp.  50,  58), 

23  (P-.72),  153 
Sharing  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, 22  (pp.  53-55,  58,  63),  55, 
66,  289,  351,  353-356,  362,  368, 

373.  375.  398,  402,  409.  467 

Shortage,  225 
Review  Board,  Regulations  and  Purchas- 
ing, 192     ^ 
Revolution     Bicentennial     Commission, 

American,  290,  356 
Reynolds,  Frank,  144  [11] 
Rhodes,  Gov.  James  A.,  222  n.,  362 
Rhodes,  Repr.  John  J.,  415 
Rhyne,  Charles  S.,  105 
Richardson,  Elliot  L.,  43,  181 

See  also  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Secretary  of 
Richert,  Pete,  379 

Rickover,  Adm.  Hyman  G.,  240  [5,  7] 
Ridder,  Joseph,  417  n. 
"Right  to  Read"  program,  66,  91,  242, 

289 
Rio  Grande,  272  n.,  274 
Risher,  Eugene  V.,  144  [i] 
River  basins 

Commissions,  142 

Restoration,  38 
Rivero,  Adm.  Horacio,  Jr.,  313 
Rivers,  Repr.  L.  Mendel,  139  n.,  479 
Riverside,  Calif.,  remarks,  427,  428 
Roberts,  Chalmers  M.,  20  [17] 
Robson,  Edwin  A.,  296 
Rochester,  Minn.,  405-407 
Rochester,  University  of,  143 
Rockefeller,  John  D.,  3d,  80,  1 79 
Rockefeller,  Laurance  S.,  254 
Rockefeller,    Gov.    Nelson    A.,    173    n., 
222  n.,  341,  432 

Latin  American  mission,  45  (pp.  135, 
139),  293 
Rockford,  111.,  remarks,  403,  404 
Rockne,  Knute,  296 
Rockwell,  Willard  F.,  Jr.,  106 
Roebling,  Robert  C,  338  ftn.  (p.  832) 
Rogers,  Lt.  Col.  Charles  C,  150 
Rogers,  William  P.  See  State,  Secretary 

of 
Rogers,  Mrs.  William  P.,  35,  90,  285 
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Romania 

Foreign  policy,  388 

President   Nicolae   Ceausescu,   45    (p. 

180,383,388 
Relations  with  U.S.,  388  n. 
U.S.  relations,  45   (p.  181),  388 
Rome,  Italy 

North  American  College,  309 
Remarks  in,  304,  307,  308 
Romero,  Cacique  Juan  de  Jesus,  461 
Romney,   George  W.   See  Housing  and 

Urban  Development,  Secretary  of 
Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  77,  131,  139,  167, 

283,  285,  287,  295,  485 
Roosevelt,  Theodore,  23   (p.  69),  30  n., 
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208  (p.  543),  210,  227  [3,  7,  10],  240 
[11],  241,  248  n.,  261,  268,  272,  274, 
279,  285,  290,  291,  298  n.,  299,  300, 
305.  311.  325.  327.  329.  330.  336, 
337.  445  n.,  454  fe.  17].  457.  4^0 

Letter  to,  94 

Visit  to  Africa,  35,  45  (pp.  156,  158), 

90..  94 
State  Advisory  Committees  on  Public  Ed- 
ucation, 263,  302 
State  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Plan- 
ning System,  82 
State  Governments,  Council  of,  129 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  9 

Comments  on,  1,18,  28,  29, 45  (p.  119) 
Statements 

Airport  facilities,  South  Florida,  6 
Apollo  1 3,  return  to  Earth,  1 1 9 
Appointments   and   nominations.   See 

Appointments  and  nominations 
Bombings  and  bomb  threats,  terrorist, 

93 
Budget  estimates,  fiscal  1970  and  1971, 

153 
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Statements — Continued 

Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Con- 
trol^ report,  50 

Christmas,  474 

Coal  mine  disaster,  Kentucky,  484 

Commission  on  Financial  Structure  and 
Regulation,  191 

Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy, report,  381 

Commission  on  Population  Growth  and 
the  American  Future,   179 

Congressional  action  on  Government 
spending,  225 

Construction  industry,  82 

Consumer  Product  Information  Co- 
ordinating Center,  387 

Gushing,  Richard  Cardinal,  death,  430 

De  Gaulle,  Charles,  death,  433 

Earthquake  in  Peru,  182,  189 

Emergency  Community  Facilities  Act 

pf  197O5  331 
Family  assistance  bill,  71,  118,  277 
Federal  City  Bicentennial  Development 

Corporation,  287 
Federal  economy  bill,  264 
Foreign  assistance  program,  reform,  294 
Hijackings,  airplane,  program  to  deal 

with,  291 
Housing,  7,  134 

Humphrey,  George  M.,  death,  8 
Inter-American    Social    Development 

Institute,  267 
International  air  transportation  policy, 

195 
Jackson  State  College,  deaths,  151 
Jobs  for  Veterans  Program,  1970,  349 
Kent  State  University,  deaths,  140 
Kirwan,  Repr.  Michael  J.,  death,  237 
Knight,  Goodwin,  death,  158 
Labor  Day,  1970,  276 
Laos,  72 

Legislation,  approval.  See  Legislation, 
remarks  or  statements  on  approval 
Lipscomb,  Repr.  Glenard  P.,  death,  24 
Lombardi,  Vincent  T.,  death,  281 
Low-lead  gasoline,  use  in  Federal  ve- 
hicles, 384 
Manson  trial  remarks,  246 
Milk  program  authorization,  206 
Moon  landing,  anniversary,  226 
Narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs,  76 


Statements — Continued 

Nasser,  President  Gamal  Abdel,  death, 

310 
National  Brotherhood  Week,  1970,  51 
National  Council  on  Organized  Crime, 

establishment,  177 
National  Defense  Week,  1970,  39 
National  Industrial  Pollution  Control 

Council,  106 
National  Newspaperboy  Day,  333 
National  Reading  Council,  242 
1970  election  campaign  statements  in 
support  of  candidates 

Arizona,  414 

California,  410 

Florida,  391 

Illinois,  400 

Indiana,  374 

Maryland,  378 

Minnesota,  405 

Missouri,  367 

Nebraska,  408 

Nevada,  420 

New  Jersey,  352 

New  Mexico,  418 

North  Carolina,  372 

North  Dakota,  365 

Ohio,  360 

Pennsylvania,  355 

Tennessee,  370 

Texas,  396 

Utah,  422 

Vermont,  350 

Wisconsin,  357 
Oceans  policy,  U.S.,  160 
Police  personnel,  assaults  on,  426 
Pollution  at  Federal  facilities,  26 
Postal  Reorganization  Act,  79 
Postal  strike,  88 

Presidential  Task  Force  on   Interna- 
tional Development,  74 
President's    Commission    on    Campus 

Unrest,  188 
President's  Panel  on  Non- Public  Edu- 
cation^ 127 
Reuther,  Walter  P.,  death,  145 
Rivers,  Repr.  L.  Mendel,  death,  479 
San  Jose  disorders,  412 
School  desegregation,  41,  91,  280 
Social  security  bill.  House  action,  157 
Space  program,  73 
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Statements — Continued 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, retirement,  155 
Supersonic  transport  program,  448 
Supreme  Court  nominations,  108 
Task  Force  on  Softwood  Lumber  and 

Plywood^  194 
Troop  withdrawals  from  the  Republic 

of  Vietnam,  340 
Turbotrain  experiment,  341 
Veterans  medical  care  program,  100 
Water  quality  enforcement,  473 
Welfare  reform,  183 
See  also  White  House  statements 
States,  22  (pp.  46,  47,  54) .  31 

Administration  of  proposed  changes  in 

family  assistance  programs,  289 
Attacks  on  police,  426 
Bicentennial  Commissions  (1976),  290 
Bombings,  terrorist,  87  [4],  93 
Child  nutrition,  aid  to  local  govern- 
ments, 149 
Civil  defense  activities,  129 
Communications  policy,  36 
Construction,  22  (p.  59),  82,  153 
Crime  control,  9  (p.  12),  22  (p.  65), 

245.  289 
Defense    realignments,    economic    ad- 
justment, 69 
Disaster  relief,  129,  130,  486 
Education,  14,  25,  66,  84,  289 
Employee  benefits  protection,  78 
Employment,  82 
Expenditures,  23  (pp.  70,  73) 
Family  planning,  477 
Federal  aid,  22   (pp.  61,  63,  68),  84, 

87  [4],  149,  245,  254 
Government.  See   1970  election  cam- 
paign under  specific  States 
Grants,  14,  22  (p.  65),  23  (p.  70),  25, 

38.  156 
Health  care,  extended,  62 
Land  use,  38,  254 
Library  programs,  228 
Manpower  programs,  22  (p.  65),  82, 

289,  467 
Marine  science  program,  1 1 1 
Municipal  bonds,  22  (p.  64) 
National  Guard  units,  144  [15] 
New  Federalism,  9  (p.  1 1 ) ,  22  (p.  58) , 

55,  289 


States — Continued 
Ocean  dumping,  115 
Pollution  control,  i,  22   (pp.  61,  62)5 

34^37.  55,  215,  473 
Population  growth,  477 
Recreational  facilities,  22  (p.  62) 
Revenue  sharing,  22   (pp.  53-55,  5^? 
63),  55,  '66,   289,  351,  353-356, 
362,  368,  373,  375,  398,  402,  409, 

.     467  . 
River  basins  commissions,  142 
School  desegregation,  41,  156,  263 
Unemployment  insurance,  22  (p.  62), 

23  (P- 73),  253 
Vehicles,  use  of  low-lead  gasoline,  385 
Voting  requirements,  136,  196 
Welfare  system,  22   (p.  63),   183,  289 
See  also  Local  governments;  Federal- 
State-local  governmental  coopera- 
tion 
States  rights,  55 
Statistics 

Construction  industry,  82 

Crime,   161,  356,  371,  375,  379,  392, 

394,  395,  397,  39^,  402,  403,  4^9, 
411,419,421,423 
Economic,  22,  192 
Federal  services,  77 
Income,  192 

Indians'  standard  of  living,  159 
Public  information,  22  (p.  68) 
Small  business,  86 
Trade,  482 

Unemployment,   23    (pp.   68,  69,   71- 
73),  87  [i6j,  144  [20],  240  [9],  447, 
454  [10],  467 
Statistics,  Bureau  of  Labor,  22   (p.  53), 

240  [9] 
Statutory  debt  limit,  22   (p.  56) 
Steele,  Jack,  131 
Steiger,  Repr.  Sam,  415 
Steiger,  Repr.  William  A.,  480 
Sterling   silver  plate,   gift  to   President, 

313  n. 
Stevens,  Sen.  Ted,  2 
Stevenson,  John  R.,  160  n. 
Stewart,  Michael  (Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign    and    Commonwealth    Af- 
fairs, Great  Britain),  15  n.,  17  n. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Michael,  17  n. 
Stewart,  Robert  H.,  Ill,  191 
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Stock  market,  20  [i],  21,  144  [20],  192 

Stock  options,  86 

Stockpile  of  strategic  materials,  22  (p. 
57).  62 

Stolen  Archaeological,  Historical  and 
Cultural  Properties,  Treaty  for  the 
Recovery  and  Return  of.  See  Treaties 
and  other  international  agreements, 
proposed 

Straley,  Walter  W.,  242 

Strategic  Air  Command,  45  (p.  172),  240 

[5] 

Strategic  arms  limitation  talks  (SALT), 
9  (P-  9).  22  (pp.  47,  60),  45  (pp. 
122,  125,  130,  133,  176,  183-185), 
58,  70,  87  [17],  105,  116,  144  [17], 
176,   230,   231    ftn.    (p.   618),   240 

[5^  7].  377.  454  [21]  ^ 
Strategic  materials,  stockpile,  22  (p.  57)5 

62 
Stratton  Commission.  See  Commission  on 
Marine    Science,    Engineering,    and 
Resources 
Strike  Forces,  Federal,  177 
Strikes.  See  under  Labor 
Strolling  Strings,  1 7 
Stuart,  Gilbert,  168  n. 
Student  Loan  Association,  National,  83, 

84,  289 
Students,  13,  14,  364,  368 

Communications  with,  143,  144  [2,  22, 

24],  144  n.,  240  [10] 
Drug  use,  389 

Exchange  program,  international,   190 
Extremists,  303 

Federal  aid,  14,  22  (p.  59) ,  289, 458 
Government  policy,  240  [10,  12] 
Jackson  State  College,  deaths,  151,  188 
Kent  State  University,  deaths,  140,  144 

[15],  188 
Loans,  14,  83,  84,  1 1 2,  289 
Military  deferments,  132,  289 
Minority,  458 
North  American  College,  Rome,  Italy, 

309 
San  Jose  State  College,  416,  417,  419, 

421,423 
Unrest,   188,  295,  303,  362,  371,  373, 

375.  379.  392-394,  397.  39^,  401. 
416,  417,  419,  421,  423,  458 


Submarines,  45  (pp.  120,  174,  175)5  240 

[5] 

Subsidies,  22  (p.  66) ,  62,  258,  289 
Suharto,   President    (Republic  of  Indo- 
nesia), 163,  165,  208  (p.  549) 
Suharto,  Madame,  163,  165 
Suit,  Hal,  338 

Summer  intern  program,  96 
Summerfield,  Arthur  E.,  259 
Supersonic  transport  (SST) 

Environmental  impact,  448,  454  [7] 
Senate  action,  448 
Statement,  448 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  18, 
136,  263,  371 
Decision  on  18-year-old  voting,  196  n. 
Nominations,  379 

Blackmun,  Harry  A.,  108  n. 
Carswell,  G.  Harrold,  20  [7,  9],  87 

[5L99.  107.  10^,395 
Haynsworth,  Clement  F.,  Jr.,  99  n., 

107,  108 
Remarks  about,  107 
Statement,  108 
School  desegregation,  41,  87  [3,  12],  91, 
227  [11] 
Surtax.  See  under  Taxes 
Swearing-in  ceremonies 

American      Revolution      Bicentennial 

Commission,  Chairman,  290  n. 
Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment, 128 
Counsellor  to  the  President,  199 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Ad- 
ministrator, 446 
Federal  Reserve  System,  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, Chairman,  2 1 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Chairman, 

5 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Sec- 
retary of,  199 

Labor,  Secretary  of,  209 

Management  and  Budget,   Office  of, 
top  officials,  209 

Science  and  Technology,  Office  of,  Di- 
rector, and  Science  Adviser  to  the 
President,  292 
Sweet,  Debra  Jean,  444  n. 
Swigert,  John  L.,  Jr.,  119,  121  n.,  122 
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Swigert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.^  Sr.,  121 
Syria,  Middle  East  conflict,  208  (pp.  557, 

558) 

Tabernacle  Choir,  Mormon,  236 

Taeuber,  Conrad  F.,  92  n. 

Taft,  Repr.  Rc^bert  A.,  Jr.,  360,  362,  364, 

421 
Taft,  Robert  A.,  Sr.,  362 
Taft,  William  Howard,  131,  283 
Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947,  64 
Taiwan.  See  China,  Republic  of 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  remarks  in,  395 
Tanner,  N.  Eldon,  236, 423 
Taos-Blue  Lake  legislation,  approval,  461 
Taos  Indians.  See  Pueblo  de  Taos  Indians 
Tariff  Commission,  United  States,  147 
Tariffs,  227  [8] 
Adjustments,  289 

Kennedy  Round,  45  (pp.  160,  164) 
Preferences,  45    (pp.    137,   163,   165), 

293 
Reduction,   23    (p.  74),  45    (pp.   137, 
163),  147 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  General  Agreement 
on.     See     General     Agreement     on 
Tariffs  and  Trade 
Tarr,  Dr.  Curtis  W.  (Director,  Selective 

Service  System) ,  132  n. 
Task  forces 

International    development,    45     (pp. 

137,  164,  166),  68,  74,  293 
Low-income  housing,  289  ftn.  (p.  733) 
Oceanography,  215 
Oil  import  control,  50 
Small  business,  86 

Softwood  lumber  and  plywood,  194 
Urban  renewal,  289  ftn.  (p.  733) 
See  also  Appendix  C,  p.  1 206 
Tate  murder  trial,  245,  246 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  22  (pp.  49,  50, 

58,59),  23  (p.  72),  153,289 
Taxes,  13,  23  (pp.  70-72),  257,  258 
District  of  Columbia,  97 
Estate,  103,  117,  153,  225,  289 
Excise,  22  (pp.  47,  49,  50,  5O5  289 
Exemptions,  22  (p.  51),  159 
Export  income,  147 
Gasoline,  97,  153,  225,  254,  289 
Gift,  103,  117,  153,  225,  289 
Income,  22  (pp.  47,  49-5  0,  97,  i03 


Taxes — Continued 

Increase,  153,  240  [15] 

Investment  credits,  22   (p.  49) 

Legislation,  225,  227   [2] 

Local,  353 

Low-income  allowance,  22   (p.  50) 

Property,  66,  129 

Rates,  22   (p.  50) 

Reduction,  22  (pp.  57-59),  227  [6] 

Reform,  86,  103,  354 

Revenues,   153 

Schools,  discriminatory  private,  219 

Stock  options,  86 

Surtax,  22  (pp.  49,  50),  103,  192 

Wagering,  289 
Taylor,  PO  Kent  R.  E.,  450  n. 
Teachers,  13,  14,  22  (p.  59),  25,  6^,  76, 

^4,  91,  97,  156,  190 
Teague,  Repr.  Charles  M.,   186  n. 
Teague,  Repr.  Olin,  75 
Teatasters,  Board  of,  61,  62 
Technical  assistance,  68 
Technical  Assistance  Bureau    (A.I.D.), 

68 
Technology  and  science,  9   (p.    14),  22 
(p.    62),    27,    36,    38,    40,    42,    45 
(pp.  120,  138,  155,  167,   168),  66, 
73,  106,  III,  115,  293,  295,  315  n. 
Appropriations,  269  n. 
International    Development    Institute, 

proposed,  293 
Latin  America,  45   (p.   138) 
Western  Hemisphere,  45   (p.   138) 
Telecommunications,  36 
Telecommunications    Management,    Di- 
rector of,  36 
Telecommunications  Policy,  Office  of,  36 
Telephone  conversation.  King  Hassan  II 

of  Morocco,  4 
Telephones,  22   (p.  51),  66 
Television,  345, 454  [8] 
Campaign  spending,  342 
Educational,  66, 91 

Effect  on  national  mood,  278  (p.  693) 
Interviews 

CBS  Morning  News,  278 
Conversation  With  the  President,  208 
Tello  Barraud,  Manuel,   141 
Temporary  Commission  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  ( 1965) ,  287 
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Tennessee 

Gov.  Buford  Ellington,  222  n. 

1970  election  campaign,  370,  371 

Visit,  remarks,  169 
Tennessee,  University  of,  remarks  at,  169 
Territories,     Bicentennial     Commissions 

(1976),  290 
Terrorist  bombings,  289,  295,  346,  368, 

369.  371.  373.  379.  393.  402,  4^3. 

426,  454  [3] 
Statement,  93 
Tesla,  Nikola,  3 15  n. 
Teterboro,  N.J.,  remarks,  353 
Texas,  1970  election  campaign,  remarks 

and  statement,  396-399 
Texas,  University  of,  football  team,  398 
Textile  imports,  227  [8],  372,  373,  454  [19, 

27].  455 
Thacher,  Nicholas  (U.S.  Ambassador  to 

Saudi  Arabia),  241 
Thailand,  72 

Assistance  to  Republic  of  Vietnam,  45 

(p.  148) 
Development,  45  (p.  142) 
Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Khoman,  208 

(P-  549) 
Geneva  accords  ( 1 962 )  5  87  [8] 
Government,  87  [8] 
Involvement  in  Laos,  87  [8] 
Prime  Minister  Thanom  Kittikachorn, 

208  (p.  549) 
U.S.  assistance,  68,  87  [8] 
U.S.  forces,  withdrawal,  438 
U.S.  policy,  208  (pp.  549,  550,  554) 
Visit  by  Vice  President  Agnew,  275 
Thanat  Khoman.  See  Khoman,  Thanat 

(Foreign  Minister  of  Thailand) 
Thanksgiving,   National  Day  of   Prayer 

and,  123 
Thanom  Kittikachorn.  See  Kittikachorn, 
Thanom   (Prime  Minister  of  Thai- 
land) 
Thant,  U.  See  Secretary  General  under 

United  Nations 
Thayer,  Walter  N.,  77  n. 
Theis,  J.  William,  20  [9],  227  [6] 
Thieu,  Nguyen  Van.  See  Nguyen  Van 

Thieu 
Tho,  Le  Due.  See  Le  Due  The 
Thomas,  Helen,  20  [2,  3,  6,  18],  204,  240 
[6],  454  [i] 


Thompson,  Sir  Robert,  45  (p.  149) 
Thone,  Charles,  409 
Thornton,  William,  287 
Thurmond,  Sen.  Strom,  227  [11] 
Tidwell,  En3c.  John  R.,  450  n. 
Tiemann,  Gov.  Norbert  T.,  235  n.,  408, 

409 

Timahoe,  Ireland,  remarks,  326 

Timber  products,  194 

Tito,  Josip  Broz  (President  of  Yugo- 
slavia), 314,  315,  317,  318,  325 

Tivoli  Gardens,  Denmark,  1 14 

Tokyo,  Japan,  56 

Tokyb  Convention  on  Offenses  and  Cer- 
tain Other  Acts  Committed  on  Board 
Aircraft,  291 

Tone,  Wolfe,  327  n. 

Tonkin  resolution  (1964),  208  (pp.  546, 

547) 
"Torchlight     Tattoo"     program,     U.S. 

Army,  286 
Torrey  Canyon  disaster,  154 
Tourism,   Western  Hemisphere,  promo- 
tion of,  27 
Tovar,  Cesar,  1 73  n. 
Tower,  Sen.  John  G.,  139  n.,  397,  398 
Trade,  international,  22  (pp.  47,  60,  61 ) 
Agreements   program,   annual   report. 

482 
Agricultural  products,  45  (p.  163),  147 

193.  443  . 
American  selling  price  system,  23   (p 

74).  147 
Balance,  20  [i],  22  (p.  50),  23  (p.  74) 

.147.  173 
Barriers  reduction,  22  (p.  61),  45  (pp. 

137,  142,  163),  147 
Developing  nations,  22  (pp.  60,  61 ) ,  23 

(P-  74).  293 
East- West,  45  (p.  164) 
Expansion,  27,  45  (pp.  120,  136,  137), 

482,  483 
Inter-American,  27,  45  (pp.  137,  139), 

283  n. 
Legislation,  22   (p.  61),  45  (pp.  137, 

163),  147,  227  [8],  289,  373,  454 

[19,  27],  455 
Nontariff  barriers,  289 
Protectionism,  283  n.,  289 
Quotas,  227  [8],  373,  454  [19,  27],  455 
Report,  482 
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Trade,  international — Continued 
Shipping,  154 

Special  Drawing  Rights,  23  (p.  74) 
Statistics,  482 
Tariffs,  23  (p.  74),  45  (pp.  137.  163), 

227  [8] 
Textile  imports,  227  [8],  372,  373,  454 

.  [19,271,455 
United  States  and 

China,  People's  Republic  of,  454  [23] 
Japan,  454  [19,  27] 
Mexico,  274 
U.S.  policy,  147,  377,  454  [23] 
Trade,    General   Agreement    on    Tariffs 
and.    See    General    Agreement    on 
Tariffs  and  Trade 
Trade   Adjustment   Assistance   Advisory 
Board.    See    Trade    Expansion    Act 
Advisory  Committee 
Trade   Association,    Caribbean   Free,  45 

(p.  138) 

Trade  bill  of  1969,  23  (p.  74),  45  (p. 
163),  289 

Trade  and  Development,  United  Nations 
Conference  on,  45  (p.  137) 

Trade  Expansion  Act  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, 147 

Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  147,  482 

Trade  and  Investment  Policy,  Commis- 
sion on  International,  45  (p.  163), 
147,  482 

Trademarks,  300 

Traffic  control,  1,9  (p.  12) 

Train,  Russell  E.  (Chairman,  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality),  18,  19, 
26  n.,  34,  106  n.,  115  n.,  153  n., 
154  n.,  215  n.,  254  n.,  255,  332  n., 
384  n.,  446  n.,  473  n.,  485 

Training  and  Employment  Service,  U.S., 
82 

Training  Program  for  the  Construction 
Trades,  Veterans',  proposed,  82 

Tran  Ngoc  Chau,  87  [9] 

Tranquility,  Sea  of  (Moon  surface),  226 

Transportation,  i,  45  (p.  167) 
Air,  195,  448,  454  [7] 
Appropriations,  22  (pp.  54,  56) 
Costs,  13 

District  of  Columbia,  97 
Facilities,  22  (pp.  53,  59,  66),  195 
Labor  disputes,  67,  301,  449,  453 


Transportation — Continued 
Legislation,  289,  347 
Mass,  289 

Message  to  Congress,  64 
Public,  22  (p.  66) 
Rail  rapid  transit,  97,  341 
Railroads,  67,  301,  449,  453 
Reform,  9  (pp.  11,  15) 
School,  91 
Subway  system.  District  of  Columbia, 

290 
Supersonic  transport,  448,  454  [7] 
Traffic  control,  i,  9   (p.   12) 
Turbotrain  experiment,  341 
Urban  areas,  347 
User  charges,  22   (pp.  51,  66) 
Transportation,  Department  of,  6  n.,  195, 
215.  291 
Assistance  to  rail  industry,  192 
Civil  Aviation   Security,   Director  of, 

291  n.^ 

Federal  Railroad  Administration,  341 

Transportation,   Secretary  of    (John   A. 

Volpe) ,  6,  31,  32, 69, 154, 178,  195  n., 

285,  290,  291,  305,  306,  341,  343, 

347,  440,  453  n.^ 

Travel,  Western  Hemisphere,  promotion 

of,  27 
Travel  plans,  the  President's,  87  fii],  227 

See  also  Visits  to  foreign  countries 
Treasury,  Department  of  the,  22  (pp.  54, 
56),  23  (p.  72),  59,  117,  195,  291, 
346 
Treasury,   Secretary  of   the    (David   M. 
Kennedy),    17  n.,   21,  50,  84,   117, 
236,  291,  346,  423,  460,  475 
Treasury,  U.S.,  62,  82,  97,  481 
Treaties  and  other  international  agree- 
ments, proposed 
Airplane  hijackings,  U.S.  draft  conven- 
tion, 344  n. 
Archaeological,  cultural  and  historical 
properties,  U.S. -Mexico,  274 
Transmittal  to  Senate,  298 
Boundary  agreement,  U.S.  and  Mexico, 

272-274 
Convention   Terminating   Nicaraguan 
Canal  Treaty  of  1914,  transmittal 
to  Senate,  299 
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Treaties  and  other  international  agree- 
ments, proposed — Continued 
International  Convention  on  Civil  Lia- 
bility for  Oil  Pollution  Damage, 
154  n.  .  ,    . 

International  Convention  Relatmg  to 
Intervention  on  the  High  Seas  in 
Cases  of  Oil  Pollution  Casualties, 

154  n.  .        ,     , 

Nice  Agreement  Concerning  the  Inter- 
national Classification  of  Goods 
and  Services  to  Which  Trademarks 
are  Applied,  transmittal  to  Senate, 
300 
Oceans,  154  n.,  160,  254,  293 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Prime  Minister  Sir 

Eric  Williams,  27  n. 
Trohan,  Walter,   131 
Troop    withdrawals    from    Republic    of 
Vietnam.  See  under  Vietnam,  Re- 
public of 
Trucking  industry,  64 
Truman,  President  Harry  S,  46,  131,  144 

[22],  167,  285 
Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Harry  S., 

166 
Truman  Doctrine,  45   (p.   118) 
Trust  funds,  7,  22  (pp.  52,  54-56) 
Tuberculosis,  62 
Tunisia,  90 

Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  Putra  Al-Haj.  See 
Rahman     Putra     Al-Haj,     Tunku 
Abdul 
Turbotrain  experiment,  341 
Turkey,  U.S.  assistance,  68 
Two  hundredth  anniversary  of  American 
independence,  9  (pp.  8,  15),  49,  75, 
287,  290,  315  n.,  355,  356,  419,  437 
Tydings,  Sen.  Joseph  D.,  380 

U  Thant.  See  Secretary  General  under 

United  Nations 
Ucello,  Ann,  339 
Uganda,  90 
Unemployment,  22   (pp.  49,  63),  153 

Defense  cutbacks,  240  [9] 

Increase,  23  (p.  73),  144  [20],  201,  227 

[191,356,454  [10] 
Insurance,  22  (pp.  62,  63),  23  (p.  73), 
7S.  129,  153,  192,  240  [9],  252,  253, 
289 


Unemployment — Continued 

Job  training  and  placement  services,  82, 

91,   118,  192,  201 
Minority  groups,  159,  213,  240  [9],  253 
Seasonal,  82 

Statistics,  23    (pp.  68,  69,  71-73),  87 
[16],  144  [20],  240  [9],  447, 454  [10], 
467 
Youth,  82 
Unemployment  insurance  bill,  78 
Union  Miniere  du  Haut  Katanga,  248  n. 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  72, 
122,  144  n.,  176,208  (p.  547) 
Armed  forces,  45   (pp.   117,  121,  129, 

175) 
Arms  capability,  45  (pp.  117,  121,  125, 

129,  172-175,  177),  240  [5],  377, 

411 
Arms  control  and  disarmament,  375 
Assistance  to  Democratic  Republic  of 

Vietnam,  45  (p.  180) 
Caribbean  military  activity,    139,  454 

[16]  _ 

Cooperation  with  U.S. 

Arms  control  and  disarmament,  45 
(pp.  122,  125,  133,  169,  174, 
175,  186),  58,  87  [17],  105,  144 
[17],   176,  230,  240  [5,  7],  315, 

354,  368,  375,  377,  394,  397, 
411,  419,  421,  423,  454  [21] 

Berlin  talks,  454  [21] 

Middle  East,  45  (pp.  122,  153,  154, 
180), 241 

Neutrality  of  Asian  nations,  1 44  [16] 

Trade,  377 

World  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, 377 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko,  454 

German    Democratic    Republic    anti- 
communist  uprising  (1953 ) ,  45  (p. 

1/7) 
Invasion  of 

Czechoslovakia  (1968) ,45  (p.  117) 
Hungary  (1956), 45  (p.  117) 
Middle  East  policy,  45  (pp.  122,  153, 
154,  180) ,  87  [2,  18],  208  (pp.  557- 
559),  227  [10],  438 
Missiles,  45  (pp.  172,  173),  240  [5] 
Nuclear  threat,  377,  41 1 
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Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics — Con. 
Pilots  in  United  Arab  Republic's  armed 

forces,  144  [  1 8] 
Premier  Aleksei  N.  Kosygin,  70,  72 
Relations  with 

China,  People's  Republic  of,  45  (pp. 

117,144,177,180) 
Communist  bloc,  205 
Germany,  45  (pp.  131,  132) 
Sputnik  1, 40 

Strategic  arms  limitation  talks,  9   (p. 
9),  22  (pp.  47,  60),  45  (pp.  122, 
125,  130,  133,  176,  183-185),  58, 
70.  87  [17],  105,  144  [17],  176,  230, 
231  ftn.  (p.  618),  454 [21] 
U.S.  relations,  9  (p.  9),  45  (pp.  133, 
144.  153.  154.  177-180,  182-185), 
144  [17],  230,  315,  356,  377,  454 
[16,21] 
Unitary  school  system,  263,  280,  302 
United  Aircraft  Corporation,  341 
United  Arab  Republic  (U.A.R.) 

Armed  forces,  pilots  from  U.S.S.R.,  144 

[18] 

Arms  shipments,  87  [2,  10] 

President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser,   310, 

312,  31511.,  325 
U.S.  peace  proposal,  response,  240  [i] 

Violation,  325 
U.S.  relations,  312 
United  Association  of  Plumbers  and  Pipe- 
fitters, 82 
United  Auto  Workers,  145  n. 
United  Givers  Fund,  1 78 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland,  45  (p.  131),  72, 
291 
Agreement  with  U.S.  on  uses  of  atomic 

energy,  1 1 
Ambassador  John  Freeman,  470  n. 
Draft  Convention,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons,  45  (p.  186) 
Prince  Charles,  visit,  223 
Princess  Anne,  visit,  223 
Queen  Elizabeth  II,  17, 470 
Relations  with  U.S.,  470  n. 
U.S.  Ambassador  Walter  Annenberg, 

470  n. 
See  also  Great  Britain;  Northern  Ire- 
land 


United  Nations,  45   (pp.   119^   120,  152, 
166),  73,  113,  114,231  n.,  311 
Address  to,  377 
Arms  control,  45  (p.  166) 
Charter,  220  n.,  231  n. 
China,  People's  Republic  of,  member- 
ship question,  454  [23] 
Development  Decade,  293 
Drug  control,  377 
Economic  Commission  for  Europe,  45 

(P-  133) 
General  Assembly,  46,  377 

Headquarters,  45  (p.  167) 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization^  154 
Jarring  mission  to  Middle  East,  45  (p. 

153).  241,  278  (p.  695),  307  n. 
Middle  East  role,  12,  45  (p.  153),  208 
(p.    557).    241,    278     (p.    695), 
307  n.,  454  [17] 
Peace-keeping  efforts,  45  (pp.  153,  166) 
Pollution  control,  45  (p.  133),  377 
Population  problems,  293,  377 
President  of  the  General  Assembly  Dr. 

Edvard  Hambro,  377 
Prisoner  of  war  issue,  478 
Seabeds  Committee,  1 60 
Secretary  General   U   Thant,  45    (p. 

186),  220,  377 
Security  Council,  230,  241,  291,  307  n. 
Twenty-fifth  anniversary,  45  (pp.  166, 

i67),220,  288,  377,  382 
U.S.  Representative  Charles  W.  Yost, 
220  n.,  456,  457 
United  Nations,  President's  Commission 
for  the  Observance  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Anniversary  of  the,  220,  288 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 

Development,  45  (p.  137) 
United   Nations   Convention  on  Diplo- 
matic Privileges  and  Inmiunities,  45 
(p.  167) 
United  Nations  Development  Program, 

293.  377 

United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug  Control, 
proposed,  377 

United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  See  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  United  States 
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United  States  Attorneys'  Conference,  re- 
marks, 185 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 
See  Civil  Service  Commission, 
United  States 

United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  1 29 

United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 

215 

United  States  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, Mexico,  141 

United  States  Jaycees,  remarks  to,  201 

United  States  Lake  Survey,  215 

United  States  Postal  Service,  117,  259, 

289,  375 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  20  [i] 
United  States  Tariff  Commission,  147 
United  States  Training  and  Employment 
Service.  See  U.S.  Training  and  Em- 
ployment Service 
Universities,  Association  of  American,  143 
Unrest,  President's  Commission  on  Cam- 
pus, 188,  227  [15],  240  [10,  12],  458 
Uranus,  exploration  of,  73 
Urban  Affairs,  Council  for,  31  n.,  77 
Urban  areas,  i,  9,  (pp.  12-14),  31 

Appropriations,  257,  258 

Bicentennial  celebrations,  290 

Bombings,  93 

Crime  control,  20  [8],  351 

Drug  education,  76 

Establishment  of  new,  9  (p.  14) 

Growth,  235 

Hospital  facilities,  197 

Indian  population,  2 1 3 

Insurance,  86 

Mental  health  centers,  81 

Migration,  9  (p.  14),  234,  254,  366 

Missile  defense,  20  [13] 

Neighborhood  Development  Program, 
287 

Pollution,  169,  254 

Problems,  169 

Recreational  facilities,  22  (p.  62),  38, 

254 
Renewal,  9  (p.  14),  258 
School  desegregation,  91 
Small  business,  86 
Transportation,  22  (p.  66),  347 


Urban  Development,  National  Gover- 
nors' Conference  Committee  on 
Rural  and,  235  n. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  of  1970,  289,  347 

Urban  Renewal,  President's  Task  Force 
on,  289ftn.  (p.  733) 

U.S.  International  Development  Corpo- 
ration. See  International  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  U.S.,  proposed 

U.S.  International  Development  Insti- 
tute. See  International  Development 
Institute,  U.S.,  proposed 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  131 

U.S.  Training  and  Employment  Service, 
82 

User  charges,  22  (pp.  49,  51,  66),  38 

Usery,  W.  J.,  Jr.,  78  n.,  449  n. 

Utah 

1970  election  campaign,  remarks  and 

statement,  422-424 
Pioneer  Day  celebration,  236 
Visit,  236 

Vance,  Cyrus  R.,  454  [i] 
Vanderbilt  University,  143,  144  [2] 
Vanderlyn,  John,  168  n. 
Vargas,  Maj.  M.  Sando,  Jr.,  150 
Vatican 

Remarks  in,  308 

U.S.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
279  n. 

Visit  by  Sen.  George  Murphy,  279 
Vehicles,  unconventional,  38 
Velasco   Alvarado,   Juan    (President   of 

Peru),  204  ftn.  (p.  528) 
Velde,  Richard  W.,  244  n. 
Veneman,  John  G.,  71  n.,  183  n.,  277  n. 
Venezuela,  50 

President  Rafael  Caldera,  171,  173,  176 

Relations  with  U.S.,  171  n. 

U.S.  relations,  171,  173 
Verification   Panel,   45    (pp.    125,    183- 

185) 
Vermont 

Fuelshortage,  350,  351 
Gov.  Deane  Davis,  350,  351 
1970  election  campaign,  remarks  and 
statement,  350,351 
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Vermont,  University  of,  351 
Veterans 

Benefits,  3,  22  (p.  56),  62,  84,  260 

Christmas  message,  465 

Disabled,  260 

Employment,  349,  439,  463 

Health  care,  22  (p.  49) 

Hospitals,  100 

Housing,  289 

Legislation,  proposed,  289 

Loans,  289 

Medical  care,  100 

Minority  groups,  289 

Occupational  training,  82 

Rehabilitation,  100 

Vietnam  era,  82,  100,  289,  349 
Veterans   Administration,   62,   82,    100, 

349 
Budget,  100 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Department  of, 

100 
Personnel  ceiling,  100 
Specialized  Medical  Programs,  100 
Veterans  Affairs,  Administrator  of  (Don- 
ald E.  Johnson),  100,  439  n. 
Veterans  Affairs,  House  Committee  on, 

75 

Veterans  disability  compensation  rate  m- 

crease  bill,  260 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  75 
Veterans'  Preference  Act  of  1944,  117 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of 

1966,  3 
Veterans'  training  program  for  the  con- 
struction trades,  proposed,  82 
Veterinary  schools,  grants,  62 
Veto    messages    and    memorandums    of 
disapproval 
Appropriations  bills,  258 

Remarks  about,  257 
Employment  and  manpower  bill,  467 
Family  medicine,  training  in,  476 
Labor-HEW-OEO  appropriations  bill, 
14 
Comments  on,  20  [14],  25 
Remarks  about,  13 
Medical    facilities    construction    and 
modernization     amendments     of 

1970.  197 
Political  broadcasting  bill,  342 
Relief  of  Miloye  M.  Sokitch,  475 
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Vice  President  (Spiro  T.  Agnew),  9  (p. 
8),  17,  20  [6],  30,  41,  45  (pp.  123, 
141).  55.  65,  73,  91,  no.  III,  144 
[8,  22],  167,  198,  207,  208  (p.  547), 
213,  240  [12],  259,  278  (pp.  694,  696, 
697).  329.  362,  364,  368,  374,  375, 
378,  379.  392.  454  [20],  458 
Asian  trip,  remarks,  275 

Vice  Presidential  candidate,  1972,  278 
(pp.  696,  697) 

Vice  President's  Cabinet  committee  on 
school  desegregation.  See  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Education 

Vienna,  Austria,  45  (p.  185),  58,  70, 
105,116,176 

Viet  Minh,  205 

Vietcong,  45  (pp.  149,  151),  126,  139, 
205,  208  (p.  548),  227  [5],  330,  454 

See  also  National  Liberation  Front 
Vietnam,   Democratic   Republic   of,   20 

[12,  15],  45  (PP-  144.  180),  330 
Aggression,  205 
Armed  forces,  1 26 

Activity  in  demilitarized  zone,  144 

[7] 
Cambodia,  87  [7],    126,    139,   205, 

335,  454  [18] 
Laos,  20  [16],  72,  126,  139,  144  [4], 

.    205,335 
Withdrawal  from  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, 208   (pp.  544,  551) 
Bombing  by  U.S.,  126,  208  (p.  553), 

454  [I5  6] 
Halt,  45   (p.  147),  126,  139 
Resumption,  144  [7] 
Geneva  accords  of  1962,  87  [8] 
Government,  45  (pp.  145,  150,  151), 
126,  139,  205,  208  (p.  547),  227 

[9].  335.  337 
Peace   negotiations   and  response,    20 

[15L  45  (pp.  145-147,  150,  15O, 

139,  175,  205,  208  (pp.  543,  544), 

227  [5,  9],  336,  337,351 
Prison  compound,  Sontay,  441 
Prisoners  of  war,  treatment  of,  45  (p. 

150),  478 
Reconnaissance  flights  by  U.S.,  208  (p. 

553),  454  [i] 
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Vietnam,  Democratic  Republic  of — Con. 
Relations  with  U.S.,  208   (p.  544) 
U.S.  relations,  208   (p.  544) 
Vietnam,  North.  See  Vietnam,  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of 
Vietnam,  Republic  of 

Armed  forces,  20  [4,  6],  22   (p.  60), 
45   (p.   119,   145,   147-149.   15O. 
126,  201,  240  [16] 
Cambodia,  139,  144  [3,  4,  9,  11],  175, 

205,  208   (p.  549) 
Laos,  227  [16] 
Assistance  from  countries  other  than 
U.S. 
Australia,  45   (p.  148) 
Korea,  Republic  of,  45   (p.  148) 
New  Zealand,  45  (p.  148) 
Thailand,  45   (p.  148) 
Economic  assistance,  45  (p.  148) 
Elections,  45  (p.  146),  208  (pp.  544, 

547).  227  [7,  9],  240  [6] 
Enemy  activity,  20  [2],  72,  126,  139, 

.144  [4.  13].  175.  205,  335 
Foreign  troop  withdrawals,  45  (p.  146) 
Government,  45   (pp.  146-148,  150), 
126,  144  [19],  175,  205,  208  (pp. 
544,  546-54S,  552),  227   [7,  9], 
240  [6,  16],  330,  335,  351 
Coalition,  possibility  of,  144  [19] 
Imprisonment  of  Tran  Nffoc  Ghau,  87 

Military  Assistance  Command,  United 

States  Commander.  See  Abrams, 

Gen.  Creighton  W.,  Jr. 
National  Liberation  Front,  45  (pp.  146, 

147),  126 
Peoples'   Self  Defense   Force,   45    (p. 

148) 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu,  45  (pp. 

146,  147),  87  [9],  126,  144  [11, 

19].  205,  227  [7,  9],  240  [3,  6, 

16] 
Prisoners  of  war,  45   (p.  150) 
Reconstruction,  45   (p.   152) 
U.S.  Ambassador  Ellsworth  P.  Bunker, 

87   [9].    139.   210,   227    [5],  240 

[3].  330 
U.S.  forces,  175 
Bob  Hope  tour,  3 


Vietnam,  Republic  of — Continued 
U.S.  forces — Continued 

Withdrawal,  20  [2,  4,  6,  17],  22  (p. 
60),  31.45  (PP-  145.  147.  148, 
15O.  87  [13],  126,  139,  144 
[i,  3,  4,  14,  23],  175,  180,  192, 
201,  205,  208  (pp.  544,  546, 
547.  550-552),  227  [13],  240 
[16],  244,  252,  278  (p.  696), 
335-338,  340.  351.  353.  354. 
356,  359.  362,  366,  368,  371. 

373.  375.  379.  392-394.  397. 
398,  402,  403,  406,  409,  411, 

413.  415.  419.  421,  423.  425. 

438,  447,  454  [i,  25] 

U.S.  policy,  20  [4,  6,  17],  22  (p.  60), 

45   (PP-   119.   125,  144-149.  151. 

152),  87  [13],  126,  139,  144  [4, 

11],  175,  201,  205,  208  (p.  551), 

240  [16],  295,  335,  340,  351,  356, 

366,  368,  373,  438,  454  [i,  6,  25] 

Vietcong,  45  (pp.  149,  151),  126,  139, 

Visits  by 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  43 
Vice  President  Agnew,  275 
Vietnam,  South.  See  Vietnam,  Republic 

of 
Vietnam  conflict,  3,  9  (p.  9),  20  [6,  15, 
18],  45  (PP-  116,  142)^87  [7],  208 
(PP-  543-557).  244.  278  (p.  693), 
311.  315  n.,  329,  395.450 
Action  by  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 208  (pp.  554,  555) 
Addresses  to  the  Nation,  126,  139,  175, 
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